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Wk  haye  before  us  the  remarks  of  a 
very  amiable  and  acoomplishod  gentle- 
man upon  one  of  the  most  important 
subjects,  that  can  be  brought  within 
the  range  of  critical  or  nhuosophical 
vision.  To  say  that  he  has  per- 
formed all  that  he  proposed  to  himself, 
or  has  presentea  to  our  eyes  the 
panorama  which  may  have  been  pre- 
sent to  his  own,  is  more  than  the 
writer  will  expect,  or  than  truth  per- 
mits us  to  amrm.  The  chief  error 
of  the  work  resides  in  its  title.  It  is 
not  a  history  of  civilisation,  but  a 
commentary  upon  it ;  not  a  series  of 
views  composing  a  circular  landscape, 
every  object  clearly  defined,  the  ais« 
tances  happily  marked,  and  the  light 
and  shade  naturally  disposed ;  but  a 
collection  of  detadied  and  distinct 
views,  in  themselves  plessin^  and 
important,  but  deficient  in  umty  of 
expression  and  harmony  of  combina- 
tion. We  would  not  be  misunder- 
stood. The  historian  of  civilisation 
must  assuredly  be  guided  by  certain 
seasons  marked  by  striking  events, 
linked  with  those  that  preened,  and 
influencing  those  that  followed  them ; 
epochs  fumlling  their  Greek  deriva- 
tion, by  furnishing  hish  places  from 
which  the  eye  looks  bacK  over  the 
past  and  forward  over  the  future. 
Of  this  kind,  in  Scriptural  history,  are 
the  creation  of  Adam,  the  deluge,  the 
call  of  Abraham;  and  in  modem 


history,  the  affo  of  Charlemagne^ 
from  which,  as  from  a  inountain-top, 
the  old  empire  of  the  world  is  seen 
to  recede  and  set,  while  the  new 
rises  with  a  faint  but  gathering  splen- 
dour. The  narrative  of  the  process 
of  civilisation  contains  vdthm  itself 
the  elements  of  idl  history  —  the 
flower,  the  essence ;  whatever  is  pic- 
turesque, or  beautiful,  or  ennobling, 
or  magnificent ;  the  enterprise  of 
commerce,  the  enchantment  of  art, 
and  the  embellishments  of  litera- 
ture; the  old  manor-house  send- 
ing forth  its  little  band  to  fight 
for  the  Hol^  Sepulchre,  the  mer- 
chant over  his  ledgers  at  Amsterdam, 
or  Titian  behind  the  sunny  window 
in  Venice;  each  and  all  are  repre- 
sentatives of  the  figures  that  await 
the  pencil  of  the  annalist  of  civilisa- 
tion. How  is  he  to  arrange  his 
subject?  how  group  his  crowding 
sitters?  how  impart  to  his  drawing 
force  and  animation,  and  to  his  co- 
louring brilliancy  and  truth  ?  How 
ou^ht  history,  in  general,  to  be 
wntten  ?  According  to  Fox,  it  should 
assume  the  shape  of  continued  nar- 
ration, neither  deviating  into  com- 
mentary nor  admitting  the  illustra- 
tion of  notes — a  picture-^dlery,  in 
which  nothing  or  the  exhibitor  is 
to  be  seen  except  the  wand.  Thus 
he  narrowed  the  whole  duty  of  the 
author  into  the  small  limits  of  telling 
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the  story  of  the  time^  which  he 
ini^ht  select  for  the  subject  of  in- 
c^uiry.  The  skilAil  dissection  of  mo« 
tiyes^-^yen  the  brief  and  instructive 
of  character  at  the  close  of 
^  _  r— did  not  obtain  the  appro- 
i{iti«ri  of  Has  severe  critic.  History 
^-if^do^ed  bivond  the  ropes  when  it 
dropped  the  limple  and  unassuming 
[  i^  ■  tone  of  narration.  It  is  easy  to  per- 
i  ceive  how   sach   restrictions   must 

cripple  the  free  motion  and  impair 
the  cnergy/of  history.  It  puts  its 
Jffu^ialf  Jiot  less  than  its  critical 
'  us  in  abeyance.  Greek  and 
history  might  have  been  so 
composed,  since  there  were  few  con- 
flicting opinions  to  reconcile ;  uo&M 
of  combat  to  measure  out  for  a  Bur- 
net and  a  Lineard,  a  Clarendon  or  a 
Carlyle;  earlier  writers  were  not 
to  be  analysed  and  valued,  previous 
estimates  of  virtue  or  vice  to  be 
contrasted  and  balanced.  Tests  of 
poison  are  useless  where  no  murder 
has  been  committed  nor  any  suspi- 
cion awakened. 

One  grievous  defect,  however,  the 
elaborate  and  comparative  style  of 
writing  history  has  certainly  intro- 
duced. The  profuse  sowing  of  a 
page  with  notes  we  are  most  unwill- 
iBg  to  defend.  However  valuable 
and  advantageous  in  their  immediate 
or  ultimate  uses,  they  can  only  be 
re|^rded  as  excrescences  from  the 
onginal  design.  Goldsmith,  in  a 
preface  to  an  intended  history  of  the 
world,  speaks  oi  notes  as  the  b^- 
gagc  of  a  bad  writer;  and  adds, 
that  whoever  undertakes  to  write 
commentaries  upon  himself  will  al- 
ways remain,  without  a  rival,  his 
own  commentator.  They  corrupt  and 
injure  our  modem  reprints  of  old 
poets.  In  Milton,  Paradise  is  lost  a 
second  time  in  the  cloud  of  learned 
references  to  every  writer  that  went 
before  him;  while  Shakspeare  ex- 
periences the  infflorious  fate  of  his 
own  stout  gentleman  at  Windsor, 
and  is  positively  stifled  between  the 
heaps  of  very  inodorous  old  clothes, 
which  his  industrious  commentators 
have  collected  from  all  the  poetical 
vrardrobes  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  Does  it  ne- 
yer  occur  to  the  editorial  memory, 
that  our  delight  in  looking  at 
a  picture  of  Kaffaelle  would  be 
greatly  marred,  by  observing  sketches 
m  the  corner  ot  all  his  obligations 


to  Albert  Durer  and  others;  or 
that  the  colouring  of  Sebastian 
del  Piombo  would  become  indif- 
ferent if  our  attention  were  to  be 
importunately  drawn  by  a  separate 
mark,  to  every  outline  of  nose  or 
limb  which  he  owed  to  the  helping 
hand  of  Michael  Angelo?  Witn 
what  deep  disgust  should  we  walk 
up  to  the  most  sumptuous  palace 
through  a  long  avenue  of  miger- 
postsl  nor  would  the  way  to  the 
Parthenon  or  Coliseum  be  rendered 
more  agreeable  by  a  chattering  crowd 
of  Unk-boys. 

The  de&rmity  of  notes  is  not  be- 
yottdthe  skill  of  criticism  to  miti- 
gatie  or  remove.  Bossuet  has  shewn 
us  how  to  treat  a  subject  which 
brings  with  it  a  vast  confluence  of 
dates  and  references.  He  heaps, 
melts,  and  combines  them.  We  say 
nothing  of  a  practice,  not  uncommon 
among  ingemous  writers,  of  disunit- 
ing their  happiest  anecdotes  or  aeutest 
remarks  from  the  texture  of  the  dis- 
course, and  casting  them  into  notes 
at  the  foot  of  the  page.  Of  coarse 
the  beauty  and  grace  of  the  style 
suffer  largely  from  this  treatment. 
The  richest  garment  becomes  compa- 
ratiyely  mean  when  all  its  embroidery 
and  spangles  are  concentrated  in  the 
flounces. 

The  style  of  history  should  be  in 
harmony  with  its  subject;  not,  in- 
deed, gay  with  the  gay,  or  lively 
with  tne  lively;  for  history,  being 
the  judgment  of  experience  on  men 
and  things  brought  oefore  its  tribu- 
nal, ougnt  always  to  be  grave  and 
earnest;  but  in  harmony  with  the 
subject,  by  adapting  itself  to  the  fine 
gradations  of  the  narrative ;  from 
the  intellectual  to  the  industrial  re- 
sources of  a  nation ;  from  Milton  to 
Arkwright,  and  Westminster  Abbey 
to  the  naymarkct.  It  is  the  absence 
of  this  fitness  and  harmony  which 
detracts  from  the  merit  of  what 
might  otherwise  have  been  a  model 
for  the  annalist  of  civilisation ;  we  re- 
fer to  Ferguson's  Essay  on  the  His- 
tory of  Cini  Societyy—tL  work  writ- 
ten in  a  more  sustained  measure  of 
di^fied  elevation  than  any  other  of 
a  similar  kind  in  our  languu^.  Mr. 
Mackinnon  had  forgotten  Ferguson 
when  he  expressed  a  belief  that  the 
subject  of  civilisation  had  been  hi- 
therto scarcely  noticed  bvany  writer 
in  our  nation.    Sorely  the  following 
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m  a  iqwckDen  of  Bbtkdf  composkaon 
i  that  theme: — 


^ 


The  wedthj  the  aggEandiieiiient  sad 
)ir«r  of  natioDB  are  oonuBonly  the  ef« 
tects  of  Tirtae ;  tbe  loss  of  Uiete  advan- 
tms  ia  often  a  coaaeqnMice  of  vice. 
Were  we  to  Biwpoae  men  to  bare  suc- 
ceeded in  tbe  discovery  and  application 
of  erery  art  hv  irhicfa  states  arepreaerred 
and  ifOffeiuad  ;  to  nave  attained  hj  ef» 
forts  of  wisdom  and  nagBanimity  tbe 
aibEurod  eetabKahaoeBts  and  advaatages 
of  a  civilned  and  flonridiing  people  ;  the 
sobaaqnsat  part  of  dieir  histoiy,  contain' 
isg»  aeoordiag  to  volgar  ai^tebensioa,  a 
fall  difi>ky  of  those  frnits  in  matnrUv, 
of  wbicn  tbey  bad  till  then  carried  only 
tbe  blossom  and  the  first  formation, 
shoald,  still  more  than  tbe  former,  merit 
onr  attention,  and  excite  oar  admiration. 
Tbe  event,  however,  has  not  corre- 
sponded to  tbis  expectation.  Tbe  vir- 
tues of  aaea  have  ^oae  most  daring 
tbeir  straggles,  not  after  tbe  attainment 
of  tbeir  ends.  Tbose  ends  Aeauelrea, 
tboagb  attained  by  virtue,  ate  fireqaently 
tbe  causae  of  cormptioa  aod  vice.  Man- 
kind, ia  aapiriog  to  national  felicity,  have 
sobatitntea  arts  wbicb  increase  their 
riches,  instead  of  tbose  wbicb  improve 
tbeir  nature.  Tbev  bave  entertained  ad- 
miration of  tbemsel  ves  vnder  tbe  titles  of 
dvUued,  and  of  poUdied^  wheM  tbey 
sboold  bave  been  affected  with  sImbm.  *  * 
War,  wbicb  fttrnisfaea  mankind  with  a 
principal  occnpatiea  of  tbeir  restless 
spirit,  serves,  by  tbe  variety  of  its  events, 
to  diversify  tbeir  fortaaes.  Wbile  it 
opens  to  one  tribe  or  society  tbe  way  to 
eaaaeace*  and  leads  to  (tominion,  it 
brings  anotber  to  sttb^ection,  and  closes 
tbe  scene  of  tbeir  national  efforts.  The 
oelebraied  riralsbip  of  Cartbage  and 
FUme  was,  in  both  parties,  tbe  natanl 
ezercise  of  an  ambitioas  spirit,  impatieat 
of  oppoaitioB,  or  even  of  equality.  The 
conduct  aad  fortaoe  of  leaders  held  the 
balaaee  for  some  time  in  aospeoee ;  bat 
to  whichever  side  it  had  inclined,  a 
l^reat  nation  was  to  fall ;  a  seat  of  em- 
pire and  of  policy  was  to  be  removed 
from  its  place ;  and  it  was  tiien  to  be 
deteraunML  whether  tbe  Syriac  or  tbe 
Latin  sboald  contain  the  emdition  that 
was,  in  iatare  ages,  to  occupy  the  studies 
of  the  lewned. 

"  States  bave  beeo  thus  conquered 
from  abroad  belbre  they  gave  any  aigos 
of  internal  decay,  even  in  tbe  midst  of 
prosperity,  snd  in  the  period  of  their 
greatest  ardour  for  national  objects. 
Atbeaa,  in  the  height  of  her  ambition 
and  of  her  glory,  received  a  fatal  wound, 
in  striring  to  extend  her  aiaxitime  power 
beyond  the  Grecian  seas.    And  nations 


of  every  description,  formtdable  by  their 
rude  ferodty,  respected  for  tbeir  disci- 
pline and  military  experience,  when  ad- 
vancing as  well  as  when  declining  in 
their  strength,  feU  a  prey  hy  turns  to  the 
ambition  and  arrogant  spint  of  tbe  Ro- 
mans. 

'*  Bid  we  find  that  nations  advancing 
from  small  beginnings,  and  arrived  at 
tbe  possesaion  of  arts  wbicb  lead  to  do- 
minion, beeaoN  secure  of  tbeir  advan- 
tages in  proportion  as  tbey  were  qualified 
to  gain  them ;  tbat  tbey  proceeded  in  a 
course  of  uninterrupted  felicity  till  they 
were  broke  hj  external  odamities;  aad 
that  they  retained  their  force  till  a  more 
fortunate  or  vigorous  power  arose  to  de« 
press  them ;  the  subject  in  speculation 
could  not  be  attended  with  many  difficul- 
ties, nor  give  rise  to  many  reflections. 
But  when  we  observe  among  nations  a 
kind  of  spontaneous  return  to  obscurity 
and  weakness,  and  when,  in  spite  of  per- 
petaal  admonitions  of  the  danger  tbey 
run,  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  subdued 
in  one  period  by  powers  which  could  not 
have  entered  into  competition  with  them 
in  a  former,  and  by  forces  which  they 
bad  often  baflted  and  deq)i6ed,  tbe  sub- 
ject becomes  mere  curious,  and  its  expla- 
nation more  difficult.    The  fact  itself  is 
known  in  a  variety  of  different  examples. 
The  empire  of  Asia  was  more  than  once 
transferred  from  the  greater  to  the  inferior 
power.    Tbe  states  of  Greece,  pnce  so 
warlike,  felt  a  relaxation  of  tbeir  vigour, 
and  yielded    tbe    ascendant,  they    bad 
disputed  with  the  monarebs  of  the  East, 
to  tbe  forces  of  an  obscure  principality, 
become  formidable  in  a  few  years,  and 
raised  to  eminence  under  the  conduct  of 
a    single   man.    The    Roman    Empire, 
which  stood  alone  for  ages,  which  had 
brought    every  rival    under  subjection, 
and  saw  no  power  from  whom  a  compe- 
tition would  oe  feared,  sunk  at  last  be- 
fore an  artless  and  contemptible  enemy. 
Abandoned  to  inroad,  to  pillage,  and  at 
last  to  conquest,  on  her  frontier,  she  de- 
cayed in  all  her  extremities,  and  shrunk 
on  every  side.    Her  territory  was  dis- 
membered, and  whole  provinces    gave 
way,  like  branches  fallen  down  with  age, 
not  violently  torn  by  superior  force.  The 
spirit  with  which  Marius  had  baffled  and 
repelled  the  attacks  of  barbarians  in  a 
former  a^e,  the  civil  and  military  force 
with  which  the  consul  and  his  legions 
bad  extended  tbis  empire,  were  now  no 
more.    The  Roman  greatness,  doomed  to 
sink  as  it  rose,  by  slow  degrees,  was  im- 
paired in  every  encounter.    It  was  re- 
duced to  its  original  dimensions,  within 
tbe  compass  of  a  single  city;  and  de- 
pending for  its  preservation  on  the  for- 
tune of  a  siege,  it  was  extinguished  at  a 
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blow ;  and  the  brand,  which  had  filled 
the  world  with  its  flame.*,  sank  like  a 
taper  in  the  socket."* 

This,  as  Pope  told  the  bookseller 
of  Akenside,  is  no  every-day  writer ; 
and  numerous  passages  of  equal  vi- 
gour and  brilliancy  might  be  selected 
from  the  same  Esa&y;  such  as  the 
portrait  of  Aurunezebe  preserving 
the  simplicity  of  the  hermit  upon 
the  throne  of  Indostan;  the  con- 
tagious example  of  conquering  or 
refined  ages;  the  want  of  a  fixed 
standard  m  literary  taste;  and  the 
portrait  of  the  Roman  soldier.  The 
fcsay  of  Ferguson  obtained  the  ap- 
plause of  one  of  the  most  delicate 
and  fastidious  of  critics;  and  it  is 
sufiiciently  curious  to  find  Beattie 
unacquainted  with  the  production  of 
a  Scottbh  professor,  in  which  Gray 
discovered  rare  strains  of  eloquence, 
unjarred  by  national  idioms ;  speak- 
ing to  the  eye  as  well  as  to  the 
heart ;  and  wanting  nothing  but  oc- 
casional relaxations  of  stature  to 
make  it  agreeable  as  it  is  dazzling. 
The  splendour  has  an  Oriental  rich- 


"  In  the  West,  as  well  as  the  East,  we 
are  willing  to  bow  to  the  splendid  equi- 
page, and  stand  at  an  awful  distance  from 
the  pomp  of  a  princely  estate.  We,  too, 
may  be  terrified  by  the  frowns,  or  won 
by  the  smiles  of  those  whose  favour  is 
nches  and  honour,  and  whose  displeasure 
is  poverty  and  neglect.  We,  too,  may 
overlook  the  honours  of  the  human  soul, 
from  an  admiration  of  the  pageantries 
that  accompany  fortune.  Tlie  procession 
«f  elepbantd  harnessed  with  gold  mi^ht 
dazzle  into  slaves  that  people  who  derive 
corruption  and  weakness  from  the  effect 
of  their  own  arts  and  contrivances,  as 
well  as  those  who  inherit  servility  from 
their  ancestors,  and  are  enfeebled  by  their 
natural  temperament,  and  the  enervating 
charms  of  th^ir  soil  and  their  climate." — 
Esutif  on  the  Huttfry  of  Civil  Society ,  p* 


The  defect  of  Ferguson  is  reccg- 
nised  in  Gibbon ;  there  is  in  him  the 
same  monotony  of  grandeur,  constant 


ness;  the  minutest  andtfae  greatest 
circumstances  are  related  in  the  same 
tone ;  and  even  a  flv  is  waved  away 
with  a  peacock's  &n.  The  st^le, 
formed  upon  a  passionate  admiration 
of  Mont^uieu  and  Tacitus,  is  sin- 
gularly poignant  and  sententious; 
every  para^aph  is  cut  vrith  a  sharp 
edffe  of  antithesis  to  catch  the  light; 
and,  accordingly,  we  have  a  collec- 
tion of  brilliant  and  variegated  de- 
scriptions and  reflections ;  no  saualor 
and  debasement  are  discoverable ;  in 
this  instance,  at  least,  the  Asiatic 
army  has  no  bi^gars  or  slaves  in  the 
rear.  The  melody  of  the  language 
rolls  on  with  a  magnificent  mono- 
tony of  pause ;  there  is  no  perturba- 
tion of  unages,  nor  man  v  ngurativc 
distortions  of  phrase.  Gibbon  found 
his  model  in  Ferguson.  The  second 
edition  of  the  Essay  appeared  in 
1768 ;  and  it  was  in  February  1776 
that  the  first  volume  of  the  Juedme 
and  FaU  of  the  Roman  Empire  ap- 
I>eared.  Ferhaps  these  little  quota- 
tions will  indicate,  however  imper- 
fectly, the  resemblance  to  which  we 
refer  :— 


GIBBON. 

"  It  was  scarcely  possible  that  thfl  eyej 
of  contemporaries  should  discover  in  the 
public  felicity  the  latent  causes  of  decay 
and  corruption.    This  long  peace,  and 
the  uniform  government  of  the  Romans, 
introduced  a  slow  and  secret  poison  into 
the  vitals  of  the  empire.    The  minds  of 
men  were  gradually  reduced  to  tbe  same 
level,  the  nreof  ^ins  was  extinguished, 
and  even  the  military  spirit  evaporated. 
The  natives  of  Europe  were  brave  and 
robust ;  Spain,  Gaul,  BriUin,  and  lllyri- 
cum,  supplied  the  legions  with  excellent 
soldiers,  and  constituted  the  real  strength 
of  the  monarchy.    Their  personal  valour 
remained ;  but  they  no  longer  possessed 
that  public  courage  which  is  nourished 
by  the  love  of  independence,  the  sense  of 
national  honour,  the  presence  of  danger, 
and^  the  habit  of  command.    The  most 
aspiring  spirits  resorted  to  the  court  or 
standard  of  the  emperors;  and  tbe  de« 
serted    provinces,  deprived  of  political 
strength  or  union,  insensibly  sunk  into 
the  languid  indifference  of  private  life." 
—  Decline  and  FaU  rf  Roman  Empire, 
vol.  i.  ch.  ii. 


brilliancy  of  expression,  and  antithe- 
tical construction  of  period ;  and  yet, 
after  every  critical  deduction  has  been 


*  Ferguson,  pp.  318,  319* 
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made,  there  xeittaifis  ii  charm  in  this 
stjle  of  narrative  which  seems  to  re« 
commend  it  to  the  cultivation  and  im- 
provement of  the  historian.  Sallust 
softened  hy  Livy,  Gibhon  simplified 
by  Hume ;  how  admirable  the  man- 
ner, how  impressive  would  be  the 
utterance!  In  some  such  lan- 
guage we  think  that  the  narrative 
of  civilisation  should  be  written. 
For  what  is  civilisation,  but  the 
rise,  decline,  and  fall  of  em- 
INres  —  successive  episodes  in  the 
splendid  epic  of  human  history? 
What  subject  is  intersected  by  richer 
Y&DB  of  poetic,  dramatic,  or  moral 
interest?  The  first  quality  especi- 
ally abounds  in  all  the  views  of 
civilisation  in  ancient  lands.  We  can 
see  little,  and  that  little  darkhr. 
Perhaps  the  partial  dearing  up  of  a 
fog  over  a  distant  landscape,  nves 
the  liveliest  illustration  of  the  snort 
and  vanishing  glimpses  which  learned 
research  presents  to  us  of  the  arts, 
sriences,  and  manners  of  those  mighty 
cities  which  have  long  ago  passed 
into  oblivion.  The  vapour  is  only 
dispersed  in  a  few  places,  the  curtain 
is  mily  half  drawn  up ;  one  to  fi;ather 
again,  and  the  other  to  descend,  with 
a  thicker  mist  and  a  wider  shadow ; 
patches  of  ground,  a  farm  or  a  villa^, 
are  thrown  forward  into  a  dear  il- 
lumination; but  the  vast  tract  of 
land  around  and  beyond  is  buried 
in  uncertainty  and  gloom.  And  so 
it  is  with  the  dvili^tion  of  ancient 
people;  here  and  there  the  fog  dears 
away,  the  curtain  of  obscurity  is 
rolled  up ;  a  Champollion  or  a  Kie- 
buhr  brings  out  to  the  eye  some 
prominent  feature  of  Egyptian  or 
Koman  life,  but  the  wkle  surface  of 
andent  sodety  still  remains  under 
the  shadow. 

This  is  particularl}r  the  case  with 
E^ypt, — that  mysterious  cradle  in 
wmeki  the  infancy  of  literature  and 
art  was  rodced,  to  oe  expanded,  under 
the  balmier  skies  of  Greece  and  Italy, 
mto  the  symmetrical  growth  of 
beauty  and  the  full  haimouy  of  in* 
teilectual  expression.  Modem  ex- 
plorings  and  the  vulgarising  facilities 
of  communication  have,  in  some 
measure,  weakened  the  solemn  in- 
terest of  that  wonderful  land,  where, 

"  With  •dvent'ioas  oar  and  ready  sail. 
The  dosky  people  drive  before  the  gde.** 

^ut  it  Still  looms  upon  the  eye 


with  a  breadth  of  colour  and  an 
awftilness  of  solitude  shared,  in  an 
eciual  degree,  by  no  other  people,  an- 
cient or  modern. 

Mr.  Mackinnon  refuses  to  receive 
the  Pyramids  as  proofs  of  civilisation, 
regarding  them  rather  as  memorials 
of  bond^e.  And  justly  so.  Pha- 
raoh might  find  himself,  even  in  our 
day,  at  home  in  Cairo ;  and  Mehemet 
Airs  industrial  operations  are  only 
revised  and  enlarged  editions  of  the 
grannies  of  Cheops.  But  we  cannot 
for  a  moment  admit  the  full  correct- 
ness of  the  following  remarks,  that — 

*'  As  nations  advance  in  cirilisation, 
and  as  tbe  wealth  of  commuoities  in. 
creases,  useless  monaments  lessen  in 
proportion.  How  few  great  works  of  a 
useless  diaracter  have  been  undertaken  of 
late  jcars  in  Great  Britain  !     The  ener- 

Sies  and  power  of  our  empire  might,  if  so 
irected,  nUe  works  incomparably  supe- 
rior to  any  production  of  former  ages; 
such,  however,  is  not  the  case.  The 
reason  is  erident.  In  a  civilised  and 
free  country,  the  energies  and  wealth, 
or  command  of  labour,  is  employed  by 
individuals  for  their  own  convenience, 
oomfort,  or  luxury ;  in  former  days,  when 
the  command  of  the  labour  of  the  nation, 
or  the  means  for  payment  of  that  labour,  ' 
depended  on  one  man,  there  the  popu- 
lation was  forced  to  apply  their  means 
and  enerp^iea  to  gratify  his  wishes,  not  to 
their  individual  advantage.  Even  in  the 
Middle  Ages  this  appears  to  have  been 
the  case.  As  civilisation  advanced,  and 
in  modem  days,  great  structures  formed 
hy  the  labour  of  an  entire  people  are  less 
common;  tbe  labourers  must  now  be 
paid.  In  those  days  the  stupendous 
edifices  we  see  were  the  labour  of  slaves 
or  of  a  conquered  people.  The  result  is, 
that  no  national  undertaking  is  attempted 
except  for  tbe  benefit  of  the  community  ; 
and  tlie  mass  of  wealth  and  labour  is 
expended  in  individual  comfort." 

How,  upon  this  principle  of  inter- 
pretation, are  we  to  account  for  those 
specimens  of  sacred  architecture,  the 
ahheys  and  cathedrals,  which  are  the 
glory  of  our  country,  and  seem,  in 
their  solitary  granaeur  and  lofty 
pinnacles,  to  mark  how  low  the  tide 
of  a  generous  and  nohle  piety  has 
sunk!  Are  these  works  of ''a  useless 
character,**  which  it  is  a  cause  of  con- 
gratulation not  to  have  heen  '*  under- 
taken of  late  years  in  Great  Britain  ?  " 
Is  the  miserahle  hrick  or  flint  church, 
with  its  pews  painted  white,  its  altar 
covered  with  a  dingy  red  cloth,  its 
pulpit  of  stained  deal,  and  its  park- 
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lodge  easemenifi,  to  he  ^nted  oat  m 
a  stronger  witness  of  eivilisation,  than 
the  magniikent  temples  c^  CaBteF* 
bury  or  Ely,  with  their  august  sano- 
tity,  solemn  towers,  resplendent  win- 
dows, and  all  the  costly  furniture  of 
rejoicing,  devotion,  and  praise  ? 

Barbarism  has  York  Minster ; 
Ciyilisation, — Quebec  Chapel.  And 
does  Mr.  Mackinnon  suppose  lor  a 
moment  that  these  holy  mnes  were 
erected  by  compulsion  or  exaction? 
Poes  he  think  that  they  were  not 
paid  for  with  as  much  regularity  as 
the  last  brick -and -plaster  design 
which  gratified  the  prophetic  eye  of 
the  Church-Building  Commissioners, 
and  assumed  a  bodily  shape  and  pie^ 
sence  under  the  hods  and  troweiis  of 
Mr.  Cubitt  ?  The  whole  passage  is  a 
mistake. 

But  to  return  to  Egypt.  Mr. 
Mackinnon  falls  into  the  common 
error  of  somewhat  underrating  the 
testimony  of  Herodotus  to  its  refine- 
ment and  progress.  But,  in  reality, 
the  remark  of  Dahlman  is  correct  as 
to  the  extent  and  value  of  the  in- 
formation furnished  by  the  father  of 
history.  He  was  unusually  well 
fitted  for  the  task  he  undertook. 
The  vernacular  language  was,  pro- 
bably, unknown  to  him,  but  the 
Greek  settlers  would  readily  supply 
him  with  a  competent  interpreter, 
and  we  arc  able  to  see  that  ne  was 
attended  by  one.  Perhaps  the  chief 
source  of  liis  oceasbnal  errors  and 
extravagance  arose  from  his  neglect 
of  any  formal  journal ;  he  made  only 
a  few  rapid  notes  npon  the  spot,  and 
for  the  rest  relied  upon  his  recol- 
lection. It  is  impossible  to  preserve 
accuracy  under  such  a  system.  The 
traveller,  with  all  the  advaataoes  of 
language,  association,  and  famiuarity 
on  his  side,  would  still  OHnmit  fre- 
quent and  serious  mistakes.  Our  own 
>ul]er,  pillaging  old  anecdotes  and 
traditloiM  in  the  skirta  of  the  royal 
army,  is  sometimes  cau^  tripptn^. 
But  Herodotus  is  true  in  the  spirit, 
though  not  in  the  letter  of  his  nar- 
rative. His  portrait  shews  the  coun- 
tenance and  expression,  without  al- 
ways transferring  the  pecufiarities  of 
costume.  Dahlman  observes,  that 
in  the  animated  delineation  of  his 
siecond  book,  Egypt  aetaallv  seems  to 
)i  ve,  not  in  ancient,  well-authenticated 
history,  but  just  as  it  presented  itself 
before  the  eyes  df  the  observcf ,  «t- 


testing  its  iadSspotaUe  noiiqoity  bv 
many  sublime  numumentB,  miih  evi- 
dences eontinualiy  declaring  his  ta- 
lent for  observation,  and  that  vigorous 
taet  in  describing  countries,  wlueh 
evenr  where  seizes  upon  the  distinct- 
ive features. 

We  caomot  speak  with  much  com- 
mendation of  Mr.  Mackinnoa*s  treat- 
ment of  ancient  Greece.  He  adnute 
the  splendour  of  the  genius  which  it 
manifested  m  arts  and  arms,  in  poetry 
and  conquest,  in  the  oration  and  tlie 
statue,  but  denies  that  the  requisites 
for  civilisation  were  developed.  One 
portion  of  his  objection  is  undoubt- 
edly to  be  admitted.  Moral  priaei- 
ple  did  not  exist,  and  the  means  of 
circulating  inf<»niati(»i  were  inade- 
quate to  &e  want;  but,  with  regard 
to  thehr  intellectual  taste,  is  it  really 
intended  to  be  affirmed,  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Athens,  in  the  age  of 
Pericles  for  example,  had  not  at- 
tained to  a  high  degree  of  that 
mental  refinement  and  quick  sympa- 
thy with  the  beautiful,  which  ex- 
presses, under  one  of  its  most  at- 
tractive attributes,  the  meaning  of 
civilisation?  Ktbey  were  not  highly 
civilised,  are  we  P  Will  London,  or 
Afonchester,  or  Liverpool,  endure  a 
comparison?  How  will  the  masses 
come  out  of  the  scale  ?  Herodotus  read 
his  history,  Demosthenes  delivered 
his  harangues,  in  the  presence  of  the 
admiring  populace ;  th^re  was  no 
private  cotene  of  applauding  critics, 
no  packed  house  of  cheering  parti- 
sans. In  what  places,  befcHre  what 
audience,  were  the  master-pieces  <^ 
the  drama  represented?  lo  whom 
did  JEschyius  exhibit  the  magnifieent 
impersonation  of  the  energy  ot  will, 
in  the  tormented,  yet  unvanquislied, 
Prometheus  ? — or  Sophocles  unfold 
the  wild  enchantments  of  his  Medea, 
or  the  ddidous  scenery  ofhisColonos  ? 
— or  Euripides  display  ail  the  charms 
of  a  (kmiestie  interior  of  affection  in 
his  Orestes?  The  historian,  the 
orator,  the  poet,^-each  and  all  spoke 
to  the  mob,  and  the  mob  anirwered 
them — answered  thcnt  with  the 
quick  echo  of  sympathy  and  taste. 
The  sculptor  and  painter  made  the 
same  appeal.  The  Athenian  exhibi- 
tion was  in  the  open  air — in  the 
temple,  the-  theatre,  the  haunta  of 
men ;  and  they  met  with  the  same 
welcome.  Genius  never  spoke  in 
Ymnv     Nay,  t«ke  t^  dW^rent  illus- 
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tration.     What  ivere  the  OAi  of 
FSodar  ? — why  written,  how  snzig  P 
Will  any  one  Tentnre  to  try  the  ex-* 
periment  heze,  in  this   mneteeofh 
centiuy,  alter  all   the   educational 
pkMiffhs  and  hanowB  hare  gone  over 
It ;  woen  Chancellors  haye  sowed  the 
furrows,  and  we  are  to  hare  onr 
Da3^  Niew8  Ibr  twopenee  hallj^nny  ? 
But  make  the  trial ;  nothing  can  be 
eftiier.     Bead  the  Sad  Shepherd  of 
Ben  Jonson    to  the  flnt   knot  of 
loiterers  you  can  collect  on  Kenning* 
ton  Common  :  take  any  section  you 
dkooBe  ont  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's 
Hietery  of  the  World  into  one  of  the 
shady  streets  of '  Whitechapel ;  and 
see  how  one  of  the  divine  heads  of 
Railbelle  will  be  received  by  the  con- 
ndsseurs  of  Dmiy  Lane.     As  to 
Findar,   the    recitation   of  one   of 
Gia/s   Odes    at   Ascot  will   soon 
enahle  you  to  estimate  the  difftision 
of  lyrical  taste  upon   aa   English 
race-course.      GoldsmHih   said  that 
the  pnbliCf  in  general,  set  the  whole 
piece  in  the  proper  point  of  view, 
while  the  critu:  lays  his  eye  dose  to 
all  its  mii&uteness,  and  condemns  or 
approves  in  detail :  Johnson  made  a 
smiilar  remark.    But  who  are  the 
public  aoaong  us,  or,  rather,  who 
were  thev  in  the  eightcenUi  cen- 
tury?   l.he  small  numbw  of  per- 
sons who  bought  books  and  endea- 
vonred  to  understand  them.    But  in 
Athens  the  public  was  really  the 
entire  mass  of  citizens ;  the  5000  in 
the  Agora,  the  20,000  at  the  Games ; 
an  who  could  see  with  the  eye,  or 
hear  with  the  ear,  or  ask  with  the 
toiu^e    rt  tuuMt ;    in    fact,   every 
body.     Say   that   the   number   of 
Athenian  citizens  did  not  exceed  one 
and  twenty  thousand,  their  claim  to 
civilisation  is  not  affected  by  the 
multiplication-table,  however  mudi 
their  commercial  relations  may  have 
been  restricted  by  it     Nor  should 
the  ftoct  be  lost  sight  of,  that  the 
Italian  repubHcs,  in  the  golden  age 
of  their  opulence  and  power,  did  not 
contain  a  greater  number. 

Under  tne  direction  and  control  of 
the  citizens  the  slaves  might  proba- 
bly erect  those  beantiM  and  elegant 
structures,  the  remains  of  which  are 
so  much  admired,  even  at  this  day. 
"Even  at  this  day,'*  indeed,  when  a 
Nationid  Gallerv  looks  down  with 
beammg  sympathvupon  the  boarded 
wdosure  of  the  Kebon  pillar.   But 


why  must  the  noblest  Grecian  build* 
in^  be  ascribed  to  slaves?  Mr. 
l&ckinnon appears  toentertain  a  par- 
ticular theoiy  upon  this  subiect  of 
architecture.  The  IVramids,  the 
Parthenon,  ihe  Cathedral,  all  rise 
from  the  chisel  and  the  trowel  of  the 
serf;  of  the  Pyramids  we  have  ac« 
oepted  his  interpretation.  But  what 
of  the  others  ?  The  Athenian  slaves 
performed  the  task  of  the  labourers 
m  the  middle  a^es ;  but  the  intellec- 
tual character  or  a  people  is  indicated 
by  the  design  rather  than  the  ex- 
ecution. 

The  chapter  on  ancient  Rome  is 
not  more  satisfaetory  to  us  than  that 
on  Greece,  and  has,  in  reality,  a  very 
slight  bearing  upon  civilisation; 
man^  of  the  remarks  and  quotations 
are  mteresting  and  instructive,  but 
they  do  not  sufficiently  illustrate  the 
subject.  The  Romans  are  pro- 
nounced to  have  been  deficient  in 
the  requisites  for  civilisation  and 
public  opinion:-* 

"That  greatest  and  most  essential 
element  or  natioDsl  worth  and  dignity, 
aoond  religious  £nth,  whence  mora)  priu* 
ciple  emanates,  was  unkoown.  Facility 
ot  iotercourse  did  not  m»U  and  ther« 
were  no  other  means  of  communication 
of  knowledge  than  could  be  afforded  by 
manuscripts  or  by  oral  transmission, 
which  generally  perverted  what  it  sought 
to  preserve." 

Well,  what  then?  In  some  of 
the  elements  of  intellectual  civilisa- 
tion the  Romans  were  obviously  want- 
ing ;  there  was  not  among  them  the 
harmony  of  judgment  and  eye  which 
seems  to  have  been  a  national  charac- 
teristic of  the  Athenians;  Virgil 
might  have  been  startled  even  by  a 
hiss  in  the  Forum,  and  the  liveliest 
admiration  of  Horace  probably  re- 
sounded at  the  table  of  Msecenas. 
But  are  these  the  only  indications 
of  civilisation  P  Why  «>  we  not  hear 
of  those  wonderful  highroads,  the 
work  of  Roman  ingenuity,  of  which 
our  own  villages  and  lonely  waysides 
stiH  contain  so  many  m^cstic  me- 
morials ;  of  those  aqueducts,  which 
might  excite  the  envy  of  the  most 
accomplished  engineer;  or  of  those 
fountains,  which  excelled  modem  at- 
tempts, as  much  as  the  Coliseum  sur- 
passes Astley's?  The  remains  of 
nerculaneum  and  Pompeii  are  in 
themselres  important  Qontributk>n9 
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to  a  history  of  Bomtn  eiTiliBati<Mi. 
liome  poesosed  the  great  advantage 
of  the  Grecian  model;  whatever  the 
weak  hand  of  immature  knowled^ 
hai  moulded  in  cky,  it  was  their 
privilege  to  shape  in  marhle;  and 
they  were  ahle  to  expand  all  the 
powers  of  mental  intelligence  hy  the 
use  of  memory,  and  to  eoual  in  some 
respects,  and  go  beyond  in  others, 
the  works  of  their  predecessors  by 
having  learned  to  imitate  them. 
Schlcgel  traces  the  decay  of  the 
Greek  states,  and  theur  final  subjuga- 
tion by  Rome,  to  the  corruption  of 
morals  and  teaching  which  immedi- 
ately succeeded  the  decline  of  a  purer 
philosophy,  and  the  domination  of 
that  school  of  Sophists  who  wouldhave 
devoured  the  life  of  the  noblest  bod;^-, 
by  the  poisonous  influence  of  their 
false  rhetoric  and  effeminate  temper. 
All  this  experience  lay  piled  up  be- 
fore the  Roman  eye  on  the  vast  field 
of  historical  observation.  Nor  was  it 
entirely  overlooked.  The  acute  writer 
to  whom  we  have  just  referred  has 
noticed  in  the  old  Romans  of  early 
times  a  deep,  perspicacious,  ijradical 
sense,  and  a  mighty  political  instinct, 
which  shewed  itself  in  their  first  in- 
stitutions of  government 

Nor  shouM  Mr.  Mackinnon  haye 
passed  over  the  admirable  remarks 
of  Schl^;el  uj^n  the  influence  which 
the  Roman  jurisprudence  has  ex- 
ercised on  after  ages.  No  people  ever 
enjoyed  a  clearer  vision  of  the  science 
of  e()uity,  or  indulged  in  more  terrible 
mutdations  of  its  narmony ;  with  all 
the  wisdom  that  the  past  afforded 
them,  they  kept  their  theory  distinct 
from  their  practice ;  and,  with  the  crash 
of  Grecian  empire  resounding  in  their 
ears,  they  made  more  impetuous 
plunges  into  vice,  and,  flnally,  Brought 
oown  the  ruins  of  their  country  upon 
their  hauls  with  a  more  appalunjg 
overthrow.  But  this  feature  m  their 
character  onl^  throws  their  civilisa- 
tion forward  into  a  stronger  relief. 
Nor  do  we  think  that  the  ^udiatorial 
combats,  fearful  and  atrocious  as  they 
were,  are  to  be  regarded  as  irrecon- 
cilable with  civilisation,  any  more 
than  a  Spanish  bull-fight  with  the 
pencil  of  Velasquez.  It  was  the 
national  mind  manifesting  itself. 
The  real  poetry  of  the  Roman  people, 
says  Schlegel,  must  be  sought  in  the 
festive  games  of  the  Circus,  which  the 
prudent  Augustus  nerer  neglected^ 


in  thofle  theatrical  combats,  where 
the  gladiator,  wrestling  with  death, 
knew  how  to  fall  and  die  with  dignity, 
when  he  wished  to  obtain  the  plaudits 
of  the  multitude  — in  that  Circus 
which  so  oflten  afterwards  resounded 
with  the  cr^  of  an  infuriated  popu- 
lace, "Christianos  ad  leones!** — 
^the  Christians  to  the  lions.** 

The  true  history  of  civilisation  in 
its  eolden  Bgd  of  developement  begins 
with  the  oiffHision  of  Christianity. 
This  is  what  Schlegel  justly  calls  the 
decisive  crisis  between  ancient  and 
modem  times — ^the  ereat  central  point 
in  the  records  of  the  human  family. 
On  one  dde  we  behold  the  majesty 
of  the  Roman  empire — its  sumptuous 
tyranny,  its  picturesque  supersti- 
tions, its  fierce  laws ;  on  the  other, 
the  simple  grandeur  of  a  new  king- 
dom of  truth,  with  its  one  pure  and 
solemn  faith,  its  merdful  lesislation, 
and  its  embracing  charity.  The  face 
of  the  earth  was  to  be  renewed  after 
the  impetuous  water-floods  had  sub- 
sided, and  a  second  tree  of  life,  planted 
in  the  softened  and  purified  soil,  was 
to  cover  the  world  with  the  shadow 
of  its  boughs.  The  heroes  of  mytho- 
logy no  longer  reigned, — 

"  Where  the  deluge  burst  with  sweepy 

sway, 
Their  arms,  their  kings,  their  gods  were 

roll'd  away." 

It  may  suit  the  disciples  of  Gibbon 
to  sneer  at  the  conversion  of  Con- 
stantino and  its  political  associations ; 
and  there  may  oe  reason  in  the  ar- 
sument,  that  the  propagation  of  the 
Gospel  and  the  tnumph  of  the 
Church  were  connected  with  the  de- 
cline of  the  Roman  grandeur.  We 
may  arrive  at  different  conclusions 
by  the  same  path.  But  it  does 
not  fall  within  our  plan  to  assist 
at  the  deposition  or  unniching  of 
celebrated  men,  whether  emperors 
or  saints.  We  will  only  observe 
that  in  the  public  life  of  nations 
which  is  known  as  histoxr,  and  in 
the  common  transactions  of  personal 
experience,  scarcely  any  event  is  to 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  an  oc- 
currence, original,  unprepared,  single, 
and  unrelative ;  or,  to  use  a  French 
word  adopted  by  Bolingbroke,  isoii. 
It  is  only  a  link  in  an  invisible  chain, 
which  is  not  less  elastic  and  powerful 
because  its  extremities  are  unseen. 
Que  remark  of  Gibbon,  howeycr,  will 
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be  reidily  tfeeeived,— thai  the  powers 
of  educatioii  and  legislation  had 
be^  all  tried  and  exhausted  by  the 
ffhfySfw  minds  of  aatiqaity.  That 
prince  which  had  once  nerved 
the  ann  and  cleared  the  eye  of 
Sparta  and  Borne,  had  been  long 
extinguished  in  a  declining  and  des- 
potic empire.  The  bigotry  of  Pa* 
gaoism  had  not  sufficient  vigour  re- 
i«*hi«iw  to  put  its  foot  upon  the 
neckoj^auy  opponent.  The  harvest 
of  loUy  and  sm  had  impoverished 
the  world.  At  that  season  the  Gos- 
pel-hnsbandmen  went  forth  to  sow ; 
and  from  that  hour  to  this— firom  the 
"timing  to  what  is  certainl V  the  noon, 
and  may  be  the  evening  of  the  day — 
the  plough  has  never  stood  idle  or 
rusting  in  the  furrow.  In  the  heat, 
and  rain,  and  storm,  the  sacred  in- 
dustnr  of  cultivation  has  not  slum- 
bered Vast  tracts  of  countrv,  in- 
deed, continue  to  be  untilled,  and 
weeds  swarm  even  among  the  rising 
wheat.  So  it  must  be  now ;  but  not 
^ways.  That  much  has  been  done 
is  shewn  by  the  quantity  of  work 
that  remains  to  do. 

Fal^  has  argued,  in  a  passs^re 
kno¥m  to  all  readeTS  for  its  simple 
energy  and  eloquence,  that  the  pro- 
per way  to  view  Christiamty,  under 
Its  economical  aspect,  is  to  regard  it 
as  an  instrument  for  the  amelioration 
of  mankind,  and  in  its  progress  and  dif- 
fusion resembling  other  unprovers  of 
human  life.  Learning,  liberty,  go- 
vernment, laws, — all  advance  and 
spread  by  slow  degrees.  Thus  the 
mfaid  and  body  grow,  and  the  mag- 
nificent trees  of  the  forest  illustrate 
the  analozy.  Where  l&e  future  in- 
fluence ofthe  Gospel  is  spoken  of  by 
its  divine  Froclaimer,  the  processes  of 
maturity  are  distinctly  indicated.  It 
b  a  tree  risin|;  from  a  small  seed,  it 
is  a  net  cast  mto  a  mijrhty  element, 
it  is  an  animating  prinaple  leavening 
a  large  mass,  ^or  has  the  order  of 
nature  been  touched  in  vain.  The 
seed  has  grown  and  sheltered  king- 
doms ;  the  net  has  been  let  down  and 
fed  nuUions  of  families ;  the  leaven 
has  been  mingled  with  the  lump  and 

E'ven  to  the  minting  frame  of  count- 
as  travellers,  the  bread  that  maketh 
a  cheerful  countenance. 

'<  The  Jewish  religion  produced  great 
aod  permaneiit  effeeU ;  the  Christian 
leligion  hath  done  the  same.  It  hath 
diiposed  the  world  to  smendment.    It 


hath  pat  things  in  a  train«  It  ia  hy  no 
means  improbable  that  it  may  become 
universalt  aod  tliat  the  world  may  con- 
tinae  in  that  stage  so  long,  as  that  the 
daration  of  its  reign  ma^  bear  a  vast 
proportion  to  the  time  of  its  partial  in- 
fluence." 

Mr.  Mackinnon  notices  the  effect 
of  Christianity,  but  with  a  rapid  pen, 
and  immediately  passes  from  the  fall 
of  Rome,  by  a  transition  neither  ob- 
vious nor  natural,  to  the  history  of 
civilisation  in  England,  which  he 
traces  from  the  time  of  the  Conquest 
through  all  its  most  eventfVil  epochs. 
These  chapters,  extending  over  many 
pages,  may  be  read  with  much  plea- 
sure and  advants^,  if  the  distinctive 
and  ambitious  title  of  the  book  be 
forgotten.  They  are,  indeed,  the 
conversational  notes  of  a  man  of 
reading  and  reflection  upon  the  course 
of  national  events,  without  any  ex- 
clusive reference  to  that  refinement 
ofthe  popular,  and  those  changes  in 
the  general,  habits  of  the  peoi>le, 
which  come  under  the  expansive 
name  of  civilisation.  One  most  im- 
portant source  of  intelligence  has 
been  strangely  and  unfortunately 
neglected ;  we  mean  the  Statutes, 
Without  a  most  diligent  investigation 
of  these  documents,  no  just  or  trust- 
worthy estimate  of  the  progress  of 
social  improvements  can  be  formed 
by  the  most  ingenious  mind.  It  is 
writing  a  history  of  painting  withont 
inspecting  the  picture-gaUeries. 

With  these  deductions,  many  re- 
marks are  extremely  well  put, — as, 
for  examnle,  the  following  upon  the 
conquest  oy  the  Normans : — 

"  What  we  gained  by  our  loss  in  this 
conquest  may  be  observed  in  many  par- 
ticulars. First,  England  grew  much 
greater,  both  in  dominion  and  power 
abroad,  and  also  in  dignity  and  state  st 
home,  by  the  aceeiaion  of  so  much  terrt« 
tory  upon  the  Continent.  For  though 
the  Normans  by  the  conquest  upaidd 
much  of  the  English  lands  and  riches, 
yet  EngUind  gaiiwd  Normandy,  which  by 
It  became  a  province  to  this  crown. 
Next,  it  gained  greater  strength  by  the 
great  number  of  Normans  and  French 
that  came  over  with  the  Conqueror,  and 
after  his  establishment  here,  and  incor- 
porated with  the  English  nation,  joining 
with  them  in  the  same  language,  laws, 
and  interests.  Then  we  gained  much  by 
the  great  increase  of  our  naval  power, 
and  of  ships,  wherein  Normandy  then 
abouadsd.    This,  with  the  perpetual  in- 
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tereourse  between  Eeglond  and  Nor- 
mandj,  and  other  parts  of  the  Continene, 
Ignve  us  some  trifling  trade  and  eoramwee, 
and  thereby  treasare  to  the  crown  and 
kingdom;  which  appeared  first  in  the 
great  mass  left  by  the  Conqueror  to  Prince 
Heniy,  his  younger  son.  England,  by 
the  conqnest,  gaiued,  likewise,  a  natural 
riffht  to  the  dominion  of  the  narrow  seas, 
which  had  been  before  acquired  only  by 
Edgar  and  other  Saxon  kings.  But  the 
dominion  of  narrow  seas  seems  naturally 
to  bekwg,  like  that  of  rivers,  to  those 
who  possess  the  banks  or  coasts  on  both 
Bides;  the  former  title  was,  therefore, 
strengthened  by  so  long  a  coast  as  that 
of  Normandy  on  one  sideband  of  England 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel.  Be- 
sides, by  this  conquest  we  gained  more 
learning,  more  civilisation,  more  refine- 
ment of  language,  customs,  and  manners, 
from  the  great  resort  of  other  strangers, 
as  weU  as  a  mtztare  of  French  and  Nor- 
mans. And,  lastly,  we  gained  all  our 
consideration  abroad  by  carrying  our 
arms  so  often  and  so  gloriously,  as  well 
as  extending  our  dominions,  iau>  foreign 
countries;  so  that,  whereas  our  Saxon 
kings  were  little  known  abroad,  further 
than  by  the  fame  of  their  devotion  and 
piety,  or  their  journeys,  gifts,  and  obla- 
tions made  to  Rome,  after  the  Conquest 
the  crown  of  England  grew  first  to  be 
feared  by  our  neighbours;  to  have  con- 
stant intercourse  with  foreign  princes ; 
to  take  port  and  be  considered  in  all  the 
affairs  of  Christendom ;  and,  by  the  sub- 
sequent secessions  of  Anjou  and  G  uienne, 
came  in  a  short  time  to  be  esteemed, 
witliout  controversy  (while  possessed  of 
these  dominions)  the  greatest  power  of 
any  kingdom  then  in  Christendom,  as 
appears  by  so  many  glorious  adventures 
and  successes  of  English  arms,  in  France, 
Spain,  Brittany,  Flanders,  Sicily  and  tho 
Holy  Land."* 

From  the  Conquest  we  are  carried 
into  the  transactions  of  King  John 
and  his  famous  Charter,  of  which  it 
is  well  obeerved  that  the  benefit  was 
more  prospective  than  immediate, — 
beanng-  upon  the  time  that  was  to 
oorae,  mtaer  than  upon  the  time 
that  was.  Such  a  boon  could  **be 
of  little  seryice  to  a  population  nearly 
barbarous,  with  an  uneducated  and 
warlike  upper  class  of  feudal  barons, 
and  an  extensive  and  d^praded  lower 
class  of  serfs;*'  the  traders  living  in 
towns,  who  were  the  ancestors  of  the 
middle  class,  not  having  yet  risen 
into  iDHwrtanee.  Mr.  l^toekinnon 
quotes  mm  Rymer  a  most  remark- 


able instanee  of  the  daring  tynttmy 
of  the  barons.  Fftwkes  de  Breaute, 
in  the  begmning  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  when  thirty-five  Terdiets 
had  been  given  against  him  fat  il- 
legal expulsion  of  fretiboldtm  from 
their  possessions,  thought  Proper  to 
reverse  the  judgment  of  the  Court 
in  a  manner  not  set  down  in  the 
books.  He  came  to  the  seat  of  jus- 
tice with  an  armed  band,  seined  the 
judge  who  had  pronounced  the  de- 
cisions, and  imprisoned  him  in  Bed- 
ford Castle. 

The  chapters  on  the  Reformation, 
the  Rebeluon,  and  the  Civil  War, 
are  very  agreeably  and  instructiyely 
written,  without  calling  for  any  par- 
ticular notice, — ^unless  we  except  the 
author's  remark  that  the  elements  of 
civilisation  did  not  exist  previously 
to  the  Reformation,  whicn  we  cer- 
tainly think  may  admit  of  dispute. 

We  might  linger  with  profit,  as 
well  as  pleasure,  upon  many  of  the 
interesting  questions  which  Mr.  Mac- 
kinnon  has  treated  in  the  seeond 
volume  of  this  history,  embracing 
the  causes  and  results  of  the  French 
Revolution,  the  state  of  Spanish  so- 
ciety, of  the  Italian  Renublics,  of  the 
Papal  States,  of  Holland,  Russia, 
Sweden,  and  Asia;  with  a  ^neral 
retrospect  of  the  influence  of  civilisa- 
tion on  social  life.  It  will  be  readily 
imamned  that  topics  so  rich  with  the 
spoils  of  learning  and  research  are 
not  destitute  of  attractions  in  these 
volumes.  But  considerable  astonish*- 
meut  is  felt  by  the  reader  at  the 
absence  of  any  notice  whatever  of 
the  influence  of  the  fine  arts  upon 
civilisation,  either  in  Italy  or  Hol- 
land. The  writer  could  not  have 
been  unconscious  of  the  importance 
of  this  element  in  the  formation  and 
direction  of  the  national  character. 
The  school  of  painting  which  Rubens 
founded,  and  which  branched  off* 
into  so  many  various  streams,  en- 
riching and  fertilising  the  popular 
mind  of  Europe — ^and  especially  the 
painters  of  Dutch  and  Flemish  life 
and  manners— ouffht  to  have  fallen 
^within  the  view ofthe  historian.  Of 
the  intimate  association  of  the  arts  in 
Italy  with  the  habits  and  feelings  of 
the  people,  it  would  be  idle  to  re-- 
mind  the  most  indifferent  observer. 

If  we  had  time  and  spaee  it  would 
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be  a  most  easy,  us  it  wonld  eertainlv 
be  t  gniiMog  task,  to  gtre  spcci- 
mem  of  tne  mttmer  in  whidi  Mr. 
AfackimMm  h«9  bandied  some  of  the 
political  and  eeonomie  questions 
whicb  hissabject  suggested.  Wber- 
erer  any^  disappointment  may  be 
feh  H  araes  from  the  great  extent  of 
gronnd  which  has  been  enclosed  for 
building.  What  Hying  author  could 
erect  a  structure  worthy  of  the  site  ? 
^E^  not  eren  Halhun  be  found 
wuting?  In  recommending,  how- 
ever, these  volumes  for  their  general 
infonnatioix  and  entertainment,  we 
may  ouote  the  writer^s  highly-co- 
loured yiew  of  our  country  and  pro- 
spects in  the  nineteenth  century : — 

«  The  comwinwity,  now  iccustomed  to 
live  in  a  hunirious  and  highly  civilised 
•tote,  is  acveeiy  iware  of  the  advantages 
of  which  it  is  pociessed.  lite  rich  pro. 
daclioDa  of  countries  at  four  or  five 
thooaasd  miles*  distance— .countries  for- 
merly nnknown—iAre  ranged  on  shelves 
or  ffiaplayed  on  connters.  Those  pos- 
teasing  mesas  have  only  to  rub  Alad- 
din's lamp — in  other  words,  to  pay  for 
what  they  require,  and  any  thing  they 
wish  ht  in  ereation  is  summoned  before 
tbflui ;  bat,  although  the  Genius  of  the 
lamp  does  not  wait  on  the  poor,  yet  to 
tbem  the  fruits  of  civilisation  are  more 
vsloaUa  than  its  flowers.  A  revered  re- 
ligion, just  laws,  medical  aid,  the  appro- 
bation of  the  charitable,  the  sight  of  re- 
htions,  the  regard  of  friends,  security 
from  those  dreadful  famioes  that  desolated 
the  earth  and  thinned  her  population  in 
fonner  days,  all  these  are  tne  benefits 
which  the  poor  may  enjoy,  besides  tho 
chance,  by  industry  and  good  conduct, 
of  rising  in  thoir  profession.  *  *  *  A 
mutual  interchange  of  commodities,  or 
natural  produce,  is  not  the  only  advantage 
arising  from  facility  of  communication. 
Moral  benefits  are  obtained  nearly  com- 
mensnrate  to  the  physical.  Mind  comes 
ioto  rapid  collision  with  miod,  and  less 
time  and  leas  expense  is  sseiificed.  Pro* 
bably  our  favourite  poet  had  a  second 
sight  in  reference  to  railways  in  his 
venes,-. 

" '  Spesd  the  soft  intercourse  from  soul 

to  sou). 
And  waft  a  sigh  from  Indus  to  the  pole.' 

The  population  may  now  travel  to  any 
given  distance  in  a  fifth,  at  least,  of  the 
time  consumed  two  hundred  years  ago  in 
passing  through  a  similar  extent  of  coun- 
try, by  persons  even  of  opulence.  *  *  in 
the  middle  ages  each  nation,  each  coun- 
try, each  town,  and  even  each  feudal 
caitellated  mansion,  was  enclose  and 


eonceatrated,  and  kept  apart  from  it 
surroaading  equate,  either  by  fear,  jea- 
lousy, dislike,  or  prejudioe.  In  the  pre. 
sent  day,  on  the  contrary,  the  same  par- 
ties have  all  a  tendency  teamalganaUon. 
*  *  Before  the  light  of  civilisation 
many  crimes  have  ceased,  many  ma- 
ladies have  disappeared,  and  tne  life 
of  roan  has  increased  in  a  manner  com- 
mensurate with  his  enjoyments.  Hu- 
man nature  has  become  less  cruel, 
like  scafibld  is  not  so  often  used,  the 
stake  is  not  visible,  the  fagot  is  no 
longer  lighted,  the  various  instruments 
of  tortuve,  with  tho  rack  and  wheel,  are 
preserved  only  as  objecU  of  cuiioaihr  in 
our  museums,  and  when  seen  are  beheld 
with  a  grateful  adoration  to  Providence 
that  human  nature  is  no  longer  subject  to 
such  afflictions  and  such  abominations. 
Knowledge  is  now  freed  from  the  mono- 
poly of  cloistered  indolence  or  exclusive 
societies^  A  bright  prospect  opens  to 
our  view ;  the  energies  of  the  human 
race  appear  in  the  main  to  have  taken  the 
right  direction  }  a  sense  of  justice  per- 
vades the  eommuoity ;  the  minds  of  men 
ue  opened;  information  is  continually 
increased ;  and  the  superior  extent  of 
talent  displayed  by  the  journalists  of  our 
time,  when  compared  with  former  days, 
is  manifested." 

No  person  can  read  these  remarks 
without  interest  and  instruction. 
AVe  will  only  interpose  one  observa- 
tion, with  reference  to  the  ameliora- 
tion of  criminal  punishments,  and 
that  is,  that  justice  is  not  adminis- 
tered with  more  mildness  in  a  re- 
public than  in  an  emjare.  Fuller 
sets  this  fact  in  his  own  quaint,  but 
happy  light : — 

"  In  reading  the  Roman  (whilst  under 
consuls)  and  Belgic  history  of  the  United 
Provinces,  I  remember  not  any  capital 
offender,  being  condemned,  forgiven,  but 
always  after  sentence  follows  execution. 
It  leems  that  the  very  constitution  of  a 
multitude  is  not  so  inclinable  to  save  as 
to  destroy." 

Unquestionably  mighty  influences 
are  at  work  in  the  shaping  of  the 
modem  mind.  Our  own  age  is  one 
of  the  headlands,  of  many  of  which 
the  Past  has  witnessed  the  cnunbling 
and  decay,  jutting  out  far  into  the 
sea  of  time,  and  commanding  a  long 
line  of  dim  and  vapoury  coast.  ''  In 
the  infancy  of  a  state  arms  do  pre- 
vail ;  in  its  progress,  arms  and  learn- 
ing ;  afterwards,  commerce  and  me- 
chanical arts/'  It  is  not  difficult  to 
assign  the  position  in  which  this  nine- 
teenth wntury  would  be  placed  by 
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the  wise  utierer  of  the  saving.  He 
would  perceive  from  that  nuge  pro- 
montory the  gradual  going  out  or  the 
vigorous  tide  of  imagination ;  not  a 
stormy  or  accidental  recoil,  but  a 
slow,  certain,  and  universal  ebb. 
The  force  of  the  tide  is  not,  indeed, 
entirely  exhausted ;  it  still  comes  in 
with  a  languid  flow,  but  losing  more 
by  its  retreat  than  it  gains  by  its  re- 
turn ;  now  and  then,  fancy  and  all  the 
higher  and  purer  powers  of  the  mind 
assert  their  presence  and  their  rank ; 
but  the  triumph  is  momentary ;  the 
base  spirit  of  the  age  conquers;  the 
tide  still  recedes ;  low,  level,  noxious 
mud  widens  every  minute ;  until,  at 
lensth,  the  victory  of  the  utilitarian 
and  economist  being  consummated, 
the  eye  will  rest  on  one  vast,  un- 
variegated  surface  of  shingle  and 
slime. 

We  speak  thus,  without  any  in- 
tention of  denying  that  much  may 
be  found  in  our  condition  and  pro- 
spects to  gratify  the  lover  of  peace 
and  good  order.  Mr.  Mackmnon 
dwells  with  satisfaction  on  the  im- 

? roved  aspect  of  the  public  streets, 
'he  picture  is  pleasing.  If  a  second 
Gay  were  to  give  us  a  second  Trivia, 
be  would  be  obliged  to  find  new 
actors  and  new  accuents.  Mr.  Dun- 
combe  incurs  no  peril  of  being  rolled 
down  Holbom  Hill  in  his  wav  to  a 
soiree  at  the  Freemasons*  Hall ;  and 
Mr.  Rogers  apprehends  the  onset  of 
no  Mohawk,  emerging  in  all  the 
fierceness  of  impunity,    from  the 


alleys  of  PaU  MaU.  But  think  of 
the  thousands  who  pine  and  starve 
in  the  very  shade  of  our  palaces! 
Think  of  tne  destitute  families  who 
toil  out  the  fire  of  life  and  hope  for 
their  miserable  wases  of  water  and 
bread !  Think  of  tne  darker  indus- 
tnr  in  evil,  of  the  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands,  who,  in  our  magnifi- 
cent thoroughfares  and  squalid  re- 
cesses, by  night  and  day  ply  their 
sad  variety  of  trade,  in  plunoer  and 
guilt;  picking  pockets  or  bartering 
souls  I  Alas!  is  this  civilisation? 
Wonderful  changes  are  still  in  store; 
the  wheel  is  ffoing  round.  The  dark- 
ness will  follow  the  light;  and  the 
evening  and  the  morning  will  make 
the  day.  It  is  not  to  be  exi>ected 
that  Endand  will  escape  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  Athens,  of  Kome,  or  of 
Venice.  The  subterranean  fire  glows 
in  the  deep  laboratory  of  Time.  The 
promise  of  a  fine  noon  must  not  de- 
ceive us  into  luxury  and  indolence. 
Lisbon  had  rejoiced  in  sunshine  when 
the  earthquaJke  overwhelmed  her. 
England,  with  all  her  beauty  of  ci- 
vilisation, may  disappear  from  the 
eye  by  a  catastrophe  not  less  tre- 
mendous, though  accomplished  by  a 
different  operation.  Other  kingdoms 
not  less  splendid  have  been  visited 
by  the  Divine  judgments  when  they 
despised  the  iJlvine  laws;  and  maV 
even  now  be  seen,  by  those  who  look 
back  into  the  mist  and  gloom  of  re- 
mote a^,  involved  in  flame  and 
ainking  in  thunder. 
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I  SHALL  not  mention  the  real  name 
of  the  village  in  which,  about  four 
yean  ago,  I  halted  while  on  a  tour, 
attracted  bv  the  exquisite  b^uty  and 
quiet  of  the  ]^lace.  I  had  become 
wearied  of  being  cheated  bv  inn- 
keepers and  vetturim  in  Italy ;  of  riding 
behind  cart-horses,  harnessed  with 
ropes  and  plough-collars,  in  France ; 
of  paying  for  fioe  views  from  an 
hotel-window  in  Switzerland ;  of 
drinking  inint-julep  and  dog*s-tail 
in  the  United  States;  of  smoking 
seren-lea^e  chibouques  and  giving 
baehshiah  m  Turkey;  of  being  frozen, 
both  in  soul  and  body,  in  Russia; 
and  of  losing  my  heart  three  times 
a-day  in  Vienna,  only  to  find  it 
^;ain  when  I  saw  m^  goddesBes  before 
they  had  made  their  toilette  on  the 
morrow. 

I  was  wearied,  in  short,  of  play- 
ing the  grand  ieigiteiir ;  of  being 
pestered  by  a  courier,  engaged  to 
speak  seven  languages,  who  never 
could  get  at  the  one  which  was 
wanted  until  we  had  left  the  country 
where  it  was  spoken;  by  a  valet, 
who  acted  by  my  gloves  and  neck- 
cloths as  his  companion  did  by  the 
«^  living  languages,**  lucus  a  mm  lu" 
cendo;  of  a  carria^  which  always 
broke  down  either  m  the  depth  of  a 
forest  or  on  the  crest  of  a  mountain ; 
of  b^sars,  clamorous  everywhere 
for  golden  alms  from  that  Fortunatus 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  Mihrd 
Anglais  ;  and  of  all  the  other  myriad 
''  iUs  that  (pride)  is  heir  to.**  X  had 
gone  over  a  vast  extent  of  country, 
and  no  small  number  of  leagues  of 
sea ;  I  had  visited  a  score  of  capitals 
(of  course  I  include  those  of  every 
calibre,  that  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Modena  inclusive),  had  eaten  «atcr- 
crcaU  or  olives,  fried  frogs  or  ]>il- 
lauf,  maccaroni  or  fricasseed  snails, 
at  one  or  other  of  them;  I  had 
spent  more  money  than  was  neces- 
saij,  as  well  as  more  than  I  could - 
qmte  afford,  and  I  was  sitting  over 
mv  ^wine  and  walnuts'*  at  Long's, 
when  a  fit  of  philosophy  suddenlv 
grew  upon  me.  ^  banker*s  book 
by  beside  my  hand,  X  had  just  steamed 
\ixaoA  from  the  Nile,  aim  had  been 
informing  myself  of  the  real  state  of 
•ffiun  in  th^  link  between  me  and 


Messrs. of  Fleet  Street.    It  is 

to  be  presumed  that  my  acquired 
knowleoge  was  not  altogether  so 
palatable  as  that  of  the  fine  old  poet, 
by  whom  we  are  told  that 

**  SarouriQ  knowledge  gireth  zeste  to 
life;" 

for  I  found  myself,  half  uncon- 
sciously, tracing  on  the  cover  thereof 
the  well-worn  school  quotation  of 
Quoi  Deus  vuU  perdere,  prtas  cte- 
mentat;  and,  sooth  to  sav,  in  finan- 
cial affairs  I  had  latterly  been  de- 
mented enough.  What  was  to  be 
done  ?  In  town  I  neither  could  nor 
would  stay,  for  I  saw  that  I  should 

be  obliged   to   put  down but, 

pshaw  I  what  does  the  reader  care 
about  my  pecuniary  experiences  ? 
Enough  tna^  while  perfectly  bewil- 
dered as  to  what  I  should  do  with  my- 
self having  already  done  everything 
every  where,  I  suddenly  remembered 
that  I  had  never  seen  one  tenth  part 
of  England,  small  as  it  is,  though  I 
had  sailed  or  scampered  over  quite 
as  ^reat  a  proportion  of  the  whole 
habitable  globe. 

I  recovered  my  spirits  at  once — 
Here  was  novelty  with  a  vengeance ! 
Not  only  new  scenes,  new  faces,  new 
feelinfi^s,  and  new  impressions,  but 
also  the  novelty  of  acting  for  myself, 
outrunning  my  age,  perhaps  found- 
ing a  new  school,  leaving  others  to 
contend  for  the  dust  that  I  had 
already  shaken  from  my  shoes,  and 
being  the  first  to  explore  the  mys- 
terious recesses,  and  to  dive  into  the 
hidden  secrets,  of  my  own  land.  The 
little  which  I  as  yet  knew  about  it  I 
had  gathered  from  the  published 
traveu  of  IVenchmen,  Germans,  and 
Italians,  who  had  taken  the  trouble 
to  come  and  look  at  all  these  matters, 
about  which  we  never  condescend  to 
trouble  ourselves;  and  I  confess  to 
having,  by  this  method,  acquired 
rather  a  confused  idea  of  both  persons 
and  places,  owing  to  the  peculiarly 
erratic  system  of  nominal  orthography 
adopted  by  all  our  European  brethren 
when  they  discourse  on  the  individu- 
ality and  merits  of  U  perfde  ABnon. 

I  boldly  determines,  moreover,  to 
do  nothing  by  halves,  but  to  wander 
about  ^^my  own,  my  native  land,** 
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on  foot,  with  a  stout  stick  for  my 
weapon,  and  a  knapsack  for  my  equi- 
page. I  had  hurried  away  from 
Egypt  to  he  in  time  for  the  London 
season,  and  I  had  succeeded.  Peas 
were  two  guineas  a  pint,  and  white 
satin  dippers  at  a  premium ;  Jullien 
had  reduoed  his  bouquets  to  two 
pounds  ten,  and  every  thkig  looked 
promising.  I  had  a  sore  struggle 
with  myself.  In  order  to  sustain  my 
impulsive  heroism  I  ought  to  start 
at  <Hiee,  while,  in  order  to  indulge  my 
vanity,  it  was  neoeasary  to  defer  my 
departure.  Who,  in  the  name  of  Con- 
faoius!  could  reconcile  such  jarring 
el^»ftent8  ?  It  was  too  much  for  my 
moral  atreneth,  so,  being  an  English- 
man, I  dedaed  the  point  in  the  «s- 
sentaally  national  way  so  popular 
among  us, — I  drew  a  crown-piece 
from  my  pocket,  betted  on  tails,  lost 
my  bet,  and  forthwith  sprang  from 
my  dudr  to  go  in  search  of  a  knapsack. 
My  preparations  were  soon  com- 
pleted, and  my  only  companion  was 
a  sharp  white  terrier,  who  had  tra- 
vi^ed  with  me  for  the  last  five  years, 
and  whose  society  had  become  almost 
as  essential  as  that  of  my  own 
thoughts.  I  had  been  a  pilgrim, 
and  a  ha|ipy  and  astonished  one,  for 
about  three  months,  when  I  arrived 
in  the  seeluded  little  hamlet  with 
which  I  oommenoed  my  narrative. 
I  was  possessed  of  good  health,  stout 
limbs,  and  a  clear  conscience;  for 
not  only  I  had  never  written  a  book, 
in  a  moment  of  weak  acquiescence  to 
"the  wishes  of  a  large  circle  of 
friends  ;*'  but  I  had  not  even  kept  a 
journal.  Had  I  been  subject  to  at- 
tacks of  the  cacoe^es  tcribendi  1 
should,  however,  have  succumbed 
during  tiiose  three  months  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life.  I  had  seen  and 
leamt  so  much ;  I  had  been  where 
railroads  were  not  yet  projected,  and 
where  Almacks  had  not  been  heard 
of;  I  had  gossinped  with  sturdy 
hinds  who  took  their  hats  off  whon 
I  addressed  them,  and  with  women 
who  plied  the  distaff  or  the  laoe- 
bobbins  while  they  %vere  taUdnff ,  and 
who  talked  well,  if  old  Sam  Johnson 
was  correct  in  saying  itai  con- 
densation was  the  perfection  of  lan- 
guage ;  I  had  seen  yoraig  girls  blush 
and  look  shamefaced  when  I  told 
them  that  they  were  i)retty,  and 
young  men  obey  the  bidding  of  t^ir 
panati  withpfut  either  zepi^gnan^  or 


contempt.  In  short,  I  had,  for  the 
first  time,  come  into  contact  with 
pure,  fxesh,  unadulterated  human 
nature,  as  unlike  the  caricature  of  it 
to  whidi  I  had  been  hitherto  aocus- 
tCMBoed,  and  of  which  I  had  been  the 
dupe,  as  the  pif^uresque  lakes  and 
leafy  groves  amid  whose  free  and 
whokMme  beauties  I  had  been  wan- 
dering, were  to  the  pcdioe-gnavded 
waiters  and  gasping  verdure  of  Hyde 
Park. 

The  village  was  really  beant^ful : 
seated  in  a  basin,  and  environed  by 
hills,  whose  bosoms  swelled  in  tbie 
sunshine  like  the  waves  of  the  At* 
lantic,  only  greener  and  more  in- 
viting; the  nouses  surrounded  a 
smallcommon,  dotted  here  and  there 
with  fine  old  thorns,  whose  twisted 
trunks  g^ve  token  of  their  antiquity. 
I  am  quite  sure  that  not  an  urchin 
in  the  hamlet  would  have  been  re- 
negade enough  to  wreodi  a  bough 
from  any  one  of  them ;  the  verjr 
donkeys  who  were  grazing  in  their 
neighbourhood  passed  them  by  with- 
out an  onslaught,  and  they  were  in- 
vaded only  by  the  small  birds,  who 
built  thdr  nests  among  the  boughs 
as  boldly  as  though  tmy  were  con- 
sdous  of  the  impunity  of  the  shelter 
they  had  selected.  Whiter  sheep 
or  sleeker  cows  were  never  looked 
upon  than  those  which  browsed  on 
that  village  common;    while   even 

Mr. nimaelf  would  have  been 

safe  had  he  read  his  last  new  '^oo- 
mody"  to  the  geese  there,  for  they 
were  too  well-bred  to  hiss,  even  upon 
the  greatest  provocation.  The  cot- 
tages were  charming  by  their  clean- 
liness ;  each  gleaming  out  in  its  white- 
ness from  amid  a  group  of  fruit- 
trees,  full  of  luscious  promise,  and 
surrounded  by  a  neatiy  fenoed-in 
garden,  gay  with  cabbage-roses,  gilly- 
flowers, mariffolds,  and  son-flowers. 
Most  of  them  nad  projecting  poichea, 
with  a  wooden  seat  on  either  aide, 
where  the  good  man  smoked  his 
evening  pipe,  and  the  quick-handed 
matron  plied  her  busy  needle.  The 
house  of  the  curate  was  quite  iu 
keeping  with  the  preteiisions  of  the 
hamlet,  and,  donbtiessly,  of  his  means 
also ;  in  his  little  garden,  as  in  those 
of  his  modest  parishkmers,  bulky 
cabba^  kept  company  with  tufts 
of  white  lilies,  and  sciu:lct- runners 
flaunted  their  gaudy  bloasoms  in  the 
veiy  fiioes  of  tnrk  a-oaps  and  cam-* 
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panellas.  But  this  very  incongnuty 
was  not  withoat  its  charm ;  ami  the 
box-borders  were  so  trimly  cut,  the 
pefoble-path  up  to  the  house  aa  care- 
fully swept,  and  the  caHoo  curtaiii« 
which  occamonalJy  eacajied  tiiropgh 
the  o]^  caaement  and  fluttered  joy- 
fully in  the  bteese,  like  an  Eton  boy 
out  of  boni^  ao  cnrioualy  white, 
that  you  mi^t  have  sworn  there 
were  hi^py  and  contented  hearts 
within. 

Then  there  was  a  roadside  house 
of  entertainment — not  an  inn,  nor 
even  a  tayem,  and  still  less  a  beer- 
shon,  for  the  most  determined  sot 
CGuM  asBuiedly  never  have  made  up 
his  mind  '^  to  be  dmnk  on  the  pre* 
miaas"  at  that  particular  ^Queen*s 
HeMd/*  I  stood  for  five  minutes  to 
look  at  Ms  pretty  ^  public ;"  it  was 
half  cottage  and  half  farm,  with  new 
milk,  eggs,  and  fresh  butter,  folded 
in  cfeaniinen  for  sale  in  one  window, 
and  a  showy  half-curtain  of  scarlet 
moreen  drawn  across  the  other.  It 
had  no  garden:  the  descent  to  the 
road,  which  might  have  been  so  appro* 
priated,  being  occupied  with  benches 
and  narrow  tables  of  wood,  painted 
the  same  colour  as  the  curtain,  and 
afifordinff,  also,  an  admirable  match 
for  the  floor  of  vivid  red  brick  which 
was  visible  Ihrouj^h  the  hospitably 
opened  door.  Noise  there  was  none, 
unless  the  cackle  of  the  fowls  which 
were  waUdns  a  polonaise  through  the 
intricacies  of  the  chairs  and  tables, 
may  be  so  called,  or  the  low,  un- 
tutored, but  stOl  melodious  voice  of 
a  woman  soothing  her  child  to  sleep 
within  the  house  may  be  libelled  by 
such  a  name.  The  sign  was,  how- 
ever, the  glory  of  the  establishment. 
It  had  e  vidratly  been  copied  by  some 
^-illagpe  Reynolds  from  those  quaint 
Utae  "■  curiosities  of  literature,^*  the 
postage -stamps.  And  what  a  head  it 
was !  The  Lady  of  the  Isles,  whom 
it  was  intended  to  portray,  would 
have  looked  at  it  more  than  once 
and  fonnd  food  for  mirth  in  the  con- 
templation ;  for  riie  mav  well  afford 
to  make  merry  over  tne  eot'dkant 
transcripts  of  her  noble  and  queen- 
like  hold,  carioature  it  as  they  will. 
Her  tiara  was  gorgeous,  and  its 
colouring  must  have  cost  the  rustic 
artist  an  immense  expenditure  of  in- 
tellect ;  while  her  richly  gathered-up 
hair  may  wdl  have  excited  a  sigh  of 
eavy  ia  every  thrifty  honsewife  who 


passed  along  thai  quiet  road  on  her 
way  to  purchase  new  hanks  of  flax 
for  her  spinning-wheel.  Kevertiie- 
lesB,  it  was  evident  that  die  pahiter 
was  proud  of  hb  work,  and  did  not 
understand  raillery,  for  undemesth 
this  specimen  of  art  he  had  inscribed 
ia  a  text  quite  worthy  of  its  position, 
TnE  aUEENs  HxAD. 

in  this  house  I  took  up  my  abode; 
and  during  the  three  days  that  I 
remamed  Siere  I  had  no  reason  to 
find  fault  with  my  quarters.  My 
host  was  a  fine  specmien  of  the  open- 
hearted,  sturdy  English  yeoman ;  my 
hostess,  a  bright-eyed  buxom  young 
mother,  radiant  in  all  the  glory  of 
her  firstborn.  Affairs  were  slack  at 
the  drinking-tables,  but  better  in  the 
farmyard;  and  more  tempting  pork, 
plun^ar  chickens,  or  fresher  vege- 
tables, never  satisfied  the  rapacious 
[tourist.  When 


Thad  made  a  hearty  meal,  I  wan- 
dered to  the  churchyud.  The  church 
itself  was  almost  entirely  overgrown 
with  ivy,  and  its  low  square  tower 
was  even  overtopped  by  tne  vigorous 
parasite  by  whicn  it  was  embraced. 
As  I  had  been  cioeronised  over  everr 
foreign  country  that  I  had  visifced, 
and  was  now  resolved  to  follow  a 
totally  different  course,  I  asked  no 
questions,  and  trusted  to  my  own 
telent  for  exploration  to  discover  all 
the  lions  into  whose  dens  I  mieht 
penetrate.  I  did  not,  consequently, 
seek  for  the  key  of  the  church  and  a 
catalogue  of  the  monum^ts,  a  de- 
mand which,  in  this  instance,  I  should, 
moreover,  have  considered  as  some- 
what more  than  supererogatory ;  but 
with  Snap  at  my  heels,  I  turned 
towards  the  spot  where  the  modest 
temple  stood  m  a  shady  niche  be- 
tween two  of  the  hills  which  fhuned 
in  the  hamlet. 

As  I  approached  I  was  struck  by 
the  extreme  beauty  and  antiquitv  of 
half-a-dosen  stately  yews,  which  kept 
their  fhnereal  watcn  over  the  narrow 
space  where 

"  The    rude    furefatbeis  of  the  hamlet 
sleep }" 

they  were,  in  truth,  magnificent,  and 
as  soon  as  I  had  pasNd  the  little 
wicket,  I  was  no  less  attracted  by 
the  extreme  order  and  neatness  of 
the  whole  enclosure^  Somewhat  to 
my  surprise,  for  I  had  discovered  no 
babitatiguin  the  YiUage  whi«h  cottld 
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lead  me  to  eicpeci  it,  I  saw  upon  my 
light  hand,  in  the  full  blaze  of  the 
southern  sun,  a  raised  tomb  of  stone, 
surrounded  by  an  iron  railing,  and 
evidently  covering  a  vault  1  was 
about  to  turn  my  steps  that  way, 
when,  chancing  to  glance  ^n  the  op* 
posite  direction,  my  eye  fell  upon  a 
grave,  made  immediately  under  the 
north  wall,  and  crushed  mto  the  ex* 
treme  angle  of  the  comer,  as  though 
he  who  dug  it  had  grudgingly  yielded 
the  space  which  it  must  necessa- 
rily occupy ;  while  near  it,  as  if  to 
contradict  this  soul-chilling  suspicion, 
two  white  rose-trees  had  been  planted, 
one  at  the  head  and  the  other  at  the 
foot  of  this  nameless  mound;  and 
they  were  both  in  bloom,  but  not 
kindly :  the  aspect  was  unpropitious, 
and  tne  soil  evidently  ungemal,  and 
thus  the  stems  were  too  fragile  even 
to  support  the  dwarfed  and  languid 
blossoms  which  they  had  borne,  and 
which  hung  their  heads,  and  suffered 
their  sickly  petals  to  be  scattered  by 
the  light  breeze  that  should  only 
have  extracted  their  perfume.  I  ad- 
vanced slowly  and  reverently  to- 
vnirds  that  isolated  grave,  and  I  stood 
long  beside  it.  It  was,  as  I  felt  at 
once,  that  of  an  outcast;  but,  as- 
suredly, not  of  one  who  had  been 
totally  unloved.  There  had,  per- 
chance, been  error,  even  sin,  hiaden 
beneath  that  grassy  tumulus,  but 
human  affection  had  as  clearly  out- 
lived the  &ult;  and  those  white 
blossoms  were,  like  the  wings  of  the 
dove  of  Noah,  the  harbingers  of  a 
brighter  hope.  I  had  a  strange  de- 
sire to  learn  the  historyr  of  the  silent 
heart  now  mouldering  into  dust  be- 
neath my  feet,  but  there  was  not  a 
letter,  not  a  clue  to  guide  me  to 
sudi  knowledge ;  and  at  last  I  turned 
away  and  walked  across  the  church- 
yard to  the  tall  square  tomb.  There 
I  read  that  beneath  that  stone  lay 
the  bodies  of  I  know  not  how  many 
esquires  and  dames  of  the  name  of 
Daroourt,  and  they  were  all  of  old 
date  save  one ;  that  of  Richard  Dar- 
court,  Esq.,  who  died  in  August  1812, 
and  in  v^ose  person  the  family  be- 
came extinct. 

Who  was  Richard  Darcourt,  Esq.  ? 
And  how  came  he  and  his  ancestors 
to  be  buried  here,  in  this  secluded 
spot  of  earth,  where  their  proud 
monument  was  out  of  keeping  with 
erery  thing  about  it?    There  were 


scarcely  half-  a  -  dozen  headstones 
throuffnout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
churcnyard;  one  of  these  identified 
the  remains  of  a  former  curate,  who 
died  at  the  patriarchal  age  of  eighty- 
nine  ;  another  recorded  the  death  of 
a  fair  ^1,  just  advancing  into  wo- 
manhood :  the  last,  as  the  uiscription 
said,  —  and  how  mournful  was  the 
reflection  I— the  last  surviving  child 
of  that  same  widowed  old  man.  She 
had  gone  before  him,  and  he  had 
borne  up  for  five  loiu^  months  after 
his  bereavement  beSre  he  "  fell 
asleep**  in  his  turn. 

I  was  still  meditating  upon  this 
melancholy  record  when  I  heard,  at 
no  great  distance,  a  dull,  measured, 
monotonous  sound,  which  I  could 
not  mistake.  I  was  not  alone  in  the 
death-garden.  It  was  the  opening  of 
a  grave,  and  the  vrork  was  going  for- 
ward behind  the  church,  where  1  had 
not  yet  penetrated.  I  turned  in  that 
direction  and  found  that  I  had  not 
deceived  myself;  a  half-du^  grave 
was  before  me,  and  in  the  pit  stood 
an  old  man,  so  old  that  it  was  dear 
some  one  must  soon  render  the  same 
Christian  service  to  himself,  lie 
had  thrown  off  his  coat,  which  lay 
upon  the  grass,  his  head  was  bare, 
and  his  long  hair,  which  fflittcred  in 
the  light  like  silver,  feU  over  his 
shoulders.  I  watched  him  as  he 
worked.  His  sun-burnt  and  mus- 
cular hands  ^prasped  the  spade  with 
a  stren^h  which  seemed  incompatible 
with  his  years,  and  he  pursued  his 
task  steamly,  and  with  a  precision 
evidently  tne  result  of  long  habit. 
Afler  a  time  he  raised  his  head,  and 
seeing  me  observing  him,  lifted  his 
hand  as  if  to  withdraw  his  cap,  which 
being  already  thrown  aside,  he  was 
compelled  to  substitute  a  grasp  of 
some  of  the  white  hair  wmch  had 
elicited  my  admiration. 

^  You  have  a  hard  task  there,  my 
fnend,**  I  said,  as  I  advanced  to  the 
edge  of  the  grave. 

**Not  so  nard  as  you  think,  be- 
like, sir,"  was  the  quiet  reply ;  "the 
8oil*s  kindly,  and  Tve  been  at  it  all 
my  life.** 

*'And  that  life  has  been  a  long 
one,**  I  rejoined;  "you  must  have 
stretched  many  to  rest  in  their 
last  home  since  you  dug  your  first 
grave.*' 

"  You  are  rieht,  sir,**  said  the  old 
man,  ceasing  fipm  his  labour,  ^nd 
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leaning  lightly  upon  his  spade,  more 
as  it  seemed  from  habit  than  from 
neoesnty ;  '^  old  and  youne,  rich  and 
poor,  happy  and  heart-broken ;  some 
who  were  loth  to  die,  and  some  who 
were  thankful  to  be  beyond  further 
trial.  There's  no  stranger  book,  sir, 
than  a  churchyard.  Take  every  one 
of  these  graves,  and  if  you  could 
read  what*s  written  on  the  hearts 
that  are  rotting  in  them,  you*d  know 
more  of  life,  mayhap,  than  you*ll 
ever  leain  from  the  living." 

"I  am  sure  of  it,*'  I  answered, 
astonished  both  at  the  words  and 
manner  of  the  old  sexton ;  "  and  as 
you  must  know  all  this,  perhaps  you 
will  be  kind  enough  to  answer  me  a 
question?" 

"You  needn't  ask  it,  sir, — you 
needn't  ask  it,"  was  the  somewhat 
impatient  reply.  **You  want  to 
know  the  history  of  Squire  Darcourt, 
who  lies  yonder  in  the  big  tomb. 
He  is  on  the  south,  you  see— matter 
of  course,  sir,  matter  of  course — the 
gentlefolks  have  had  the  sunshine  all 
their  lives,  and  they  claim  it  after 
they're  dead.  They  couldn't  lie  quiet 
yonder  in  the  shade,  where  the  soil's 
damp  and  the  sky  dark— no,  no,  they 
couldn't  lie  quiet  there.".  And  he 
resumed  his  task  with  a  vigour  which 
had  in  it  more  of  bitterness  than 

'*  You  mistake  me,  my  good  friend," 
I  said,  soothingly  ^  "  I  care  nothing 
for  either  that  formal  tomb  or  its 
tenant;  my  interest  leans  to  the 
very  spot  of  cloom  which  you  have 
just  denounced.  I  want  to  learn  the 
history  of  a  solitary  grave  planted 
with  rose-trees.  I  would  pledge  five 
yean  of  my  life  that  it  contains  the 
most  fertile  page  in  that  book  of 
which  you  just  now  spoke." 

The  old  man  raised  his  head,  and 
looked  at  me  steadily. 

«  You  are  a  stranger,  air,"  he  said, 
in  a  subdued  and  altered  tone,  utterly 
unlike  his  late  irritation,  ''and  the 
tale  is  a  long  one,  and  a  sad  one ; 
and  I  mightirt  tell  it  altogether  after 
a  fashion  to  please  your  ears,  for  you 
are  a  gentleman— I  have  seen  enough 
of  'em  to  know  one  at  first  sight ; 
and,  perhaps,  you  may  be,  too,  like 
the  squire  yonder  was  for  a  time,  a 
parliament  man.  But  I  hope  not, 
sir, — I  hope  not ;  for  if  they're  all 
alike  they  11  have  a  deal  to  answer 
&r  in  the  next  world,  though  their 
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tombs  may  be  of  stone  and  iron  in 
this,  while  the  poor  must  be  content 
with  grass  and  osiers." 

I  cannot  tell  why,  but  I  would  not 
have  admitted  the  fact  at  that  mo- 
ment for  all  the  condensed  wisdom 
of  St.  Stephen's. 

"Do  me  more  justice,"  I  said, 
"  and  tell  the  tale  in  your  own  way ; 
I  should  not  like  it  so  well  in  any 
other.  And,  first,  who  lies  yonder 
in  that  narrow  ^ve?" 

**My  only  sister,"  answered  the 
sexton,  without  raising  his  eyes. 

I  began  to  regret  my  curiosity.  I 
had  evidently  given  the  old  man  a 
pang,  and  I  could  devise  no  better 
method  of  at  once  terminating  the 
conversation  than  by  saying,— 

"Pray  forgive  me:  X  was  misled 
by  the  freshness  of  the  grave,  and 
thought  that  it  had  been  that  of  a 
young  person." 

"And  so  it  is,  sir, — young,  and 
beautiful,  and — loving,  with  a  smile 
or  a  tear  for  everv  one,  friends  and 
foes  alike.  And  the  grave  is  fresh, 
sir, — the  grave  is  fresh,  as  you  say — 
and  it  would  be  hard  if  it  weren't: 
as  if  old  John  Saunders,  who  has 
spent  his  life  in  throwing  up  the 
soil  for  every  one  that  would  pay 
him  for  his  labour,  couldn't  keep  one 
little  mound  clean  and  tidy,  out  of 
love  for  the  poor  thing  that  lies 
under  it  I " 

I  bent  my  head  affirmatively,  but 
did  not  utter  a  word ;  the  old  man's 
mood  was  evidently  soflening. 

"  But  it  wasn't  always  as  it  is  now, 
shame  be  with  me  who  am  obliged 
to  own  it!  If  you  had  come 
here  three-and-thirty  years  ago,  sir, 
you'd  have  seen  that  damp  corner 
smothered  in  nettles,  that  grew  tall 
and  strong,  as  if  they  tried  to  hide 
the  grave  that  had  been  dug  there. 
And  it  did  my  heart  good  to  see 
'em,  and  I  would  have  watered  and 
weeded  'em,  had  they  needed  it,  to 
make  'em  taller  and  stronger  still. 
But  I  learnt  to  feel  better  and  softer 
afterwards,"  pursued  the  sexton,  in  a 
lower  voice,  as  he  raised  his  eyes 
reverently  to  heaven;  "and  I  began 
to  understand  that  I  had  grudged 
her  enough,  and  that,  surely,  I  might 
let  her  he  like  a  Christian  in  the 
cold  comer  where  I  had  thrust  her 
away,  without  making  her  grave  a 
marvel  to  the  village.  Ah,  sir!  I 
might  have  laid  her  dgwn  here,  under 
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one  of  these  yew-trees,  and  cut  her 
name,  and  her  age,  and  the  day  she 
died,  upon  the  trunk,  for  our  parson 
was  too  good  a  man  to  have  hindered 
me.  He  thought  that  I  had  suffered 
enough,  but  I  hadn't,  sir,  I  hadn't— 
I  hadn't  got  my  pride  under,  and  my 
grief  was  choked  with  it.  I  had 
more  to  learn  yet:  so  I  refused  to 
dig  her  a  grave,  as  I  should  have 
done,  where  she  might  have  laid 
amonff  the  friends  of  her  youth ;  and 
the  old  peonle  that  she  had  seen 
seated  about  ner  father's  hearth ;  and 
Iput  her  there,  as  if,  even  after  death, 
she  was  to  be  a  mark  and  a  stare." 

"What  was  her  name?"  I  asked, 
almost  in  a  whisper,  for  I  began  to 
suspect  that  I  could  read  her  history. 

"  Amy,  sir, — ^Amy  Saunders :  and 
that's  a  name  that  hasn't  passed  my 
lips  for  many  a  long  year.  And 
Amy  Saunders — it  seems  to  do  my 
heart  good  any  how  to  name  it  now 
— ^Amv  Saunders  was  only  another 
way  of  talking  of  the  prettiest  and  the 
merriest, — ay,  sir,  and  for  all  that's 
come  and  gone — the  modestest  girl  in 
Thornhollow,  till  the  trial  came,  and 
then  it  was  who  could  say  first,  that 
they  had  seen  how  'twoula  be  months 
before ;  and  that  people  was  always 
pulled  down  that  set  themselves  up 
for  properer  and  better  than  their 
neighbours;  and  that  if  John  Saun- 
ders hadn't  been  a  fool,  he'd  have 
seen  that  he  might  just  as  well  have 
sent  his  sister  to  London  to  live  as 
up  to  the  great  house." 

"The  ^reat  ho\ise?"  I  repeated, 
interrogatively. 

"  What !  you  haven't  seen  it  yet, 
sir?"  said  the  old  man.  *^It  lies 
beyont,  at  the  back  of  the  hill  yonder, 
and  they  do  say  that  it's  a  wonderful 
bit  of  building,  for  it's  stood  I  don't 
know  how  many  centuries;  and  I 
can  remember  it  a  grand  place  in 
my  time,  with  gardens,  and  groves, 
and  terraces,  and  a  park  of  deer,  and 
an  avenue  of  beeches  up  to  the  fore- 
court, that  looked  in  the  autumn 
like  two  long  lines  of  gold,  and 
livery  servants  lounging  about  the 
hall,  and  music  and  laughing  ringing 
out  throufiph  the  open  windows,  and 
making  the  yeoman's  heart  lighter 
as  it  came  sweeping  along  the  wind 
to  the  lone  field  where  ne  yras  at 
work.  The  curse  of  a  broken  heart, 
wrung  out  of  its  shamc>  hadn't  light- 
ened oa  it  then." 


"And  now,  my  friend?"  I  asked, 
with  all  my  sympathies  awakened  by 
the  stem  eloquence  of  the  old  man. 

"  Now,  sir,  he  answered,  bitterly, 
as  he  leant  back  and  supported  him- 
self against  the  wall  of  earth  behind 
him,  **the  plough  has  passed  over 
the  trim  park  where  lames  used  to 
walk  about  in  satin  shoes  without 
hurting  their  tender  feet,  and  the 
beeches  have  been  cut  down  to  raise 
money  to  spend  in  foreign  parts,  and 
the  gardens  have  run  to  waste  and 
are  choked  up  with  weeds,  and  the 
fishponds,  that  used  to  look  like  bits 
of  clear  glass,  and  were  fiiU  of  gold 
and  silver  fish,  are  mudholes,  where 
the  frogs  and  tadpoles  breed  at  their 
ease.  The  shutters  are  close  shut, 
and  the  house  empty.  I  wandered 
through  it  once,  unbeknown  to  any 
one,  lor  I  knew  a  way  in,  and  I 
wanted  to  see  the  end  of  the  wicked. 
All  was  dark— dark :  ay,  as  dark  as 
that  lone  grave  yonder,  or  the  big 
tomb  that  looks  aown  upon  it ;  and 
the  grand  chambers  echoed" — and 
here  the  old  man  almost  gave  way 
to  a  burst  of  cruel  merriment — "as 
if  they  knew  that  the  same  feet  that 
used  to  tread  'em  would  never  tread 
'em  again.  They  would  have  ploughed 
up  to  the  very  doors,  sir,  for  land 
like  ours  about  here  is  too  good  to 
waste,  but  they  couldn't;  tor  the 
fore-court  is  shut  in  with  tall  iron 
rails  and  wide  gates,  with  a  \At  of 
p;ilding  on  the  spikes,  and  the  place 
IS  what  they  call  in  Chancery,  and 
mustn't  be  touched ;  for  the  law  is 
that  it  should  be  left  to  fall  into  ruin 
quietly,  and  no  mischief  done.  So 
tncre  the  big  house  stands,  in  the 
middle  of  com  and  potato-fields,  as 
if  it  had  dropped  down  ready  made 
from  the  skies,  and  had  no  business 
there.  I  suppose  at  the  end  of  two 
more  lives  as  long  as  mine,  if  it 
holds  out,  they'll  say  it's  haunted, 
and  it's  sure  that  many  a  one  has 
been  so  for  less." 

"  But  was  there  no  lawful  heir,"  I 
inquired,  "  to  save  so  fine  a  property 
as  you  describe  from  such  a  fate  ?" 

"  There  were  two  of  them,  sir, — 
there  were  two  of  them,  and  that 
they  say  was  the  evil.  When  the 
squire  yonder,"  and  he  jerked  his 
head  in  the  direction  of  the  vault 
of  the  Darcourts,  "  went  mad  and 
died,  his  sister  was  left,  and  she  had 
married  some  great  tordfiromfiweiga 
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iMurto  who  io<^  her  awaj  to  when 
he  came  from;  I  dea*t  rightly  re- 
memher  now  where  it  was^  to  France, 
or  to  the  Ameriky's,  or  somewhere 
aboot  there,  and  as  she  ¥rani*t  here 
to  take  care  of  herself^  np  starts  a 
cousin  thai  she  had  never  seen  or 
heaxd  of,  from  t*other  side  of  £n«;- 
land,  a  long  way  off,  and  says  as  he 
is  heir-at-law;  so  poor  Miss  Emily 
is  adyised  to  ^  throw  it  into  Chancery,* 
I  think  they  call  it,  which  means 
that  nobody  is  to  have  it,  for  the 
good  of  them  both,  and  there  it  is.'* 

**It  was  a  mehmcholy  death  for 
the  htst  of  an  old  family  to  die,'*  I 
c^bserred. 

**You  wonld  have  said  so,  sir,  if 
yon  had  seen  and  heard  it  as  I  did. 
I  didn*t  envy  him  bis  down  bed  and 
his  satin  enrtains  that  night,  for  I 
had  seen  my  father  and  mother  die 
in  onr  Httle  cottage,  in  a  room  with 
a  brick  floor  and  whitewashed  walls, 
the  same  room  that  I  and  she  were 
bom  in,  and  where  I  hope  to  die 
myself;  there  were  tears  and  sighs 
thiere,  sir,  I  own,  and  many  of  them, 
Imt  neither  howls,  nor  screams,  nor 
terror.  I  never  knew  before  how 
littie  money  or  luxury  could  helo  at 
such  a  time,  bnt  I  learnt  it  then. 

*^Was  Uiere  insanity  in  the  &• 
nuly?" 

**  No,  sir,  never  before.    The  old 

3  me  and  madam  lived  to  a  good 
1  age  in  peace  and  charity  witn  all 
men,  and  v>t  the  last  ten  years  thev 
never  stirred  from  the  hall,  which 
fc^ks  said  was  all  the  worse  for  their 
son,  for  London  seems  to  be  but  a 
inieer  place  for  young  men,  when 
th^*ve  no  one  to  kwk  after  'em. 
They  thought  he  spent  a  nunt 
o  money — they  owned  that;  bnt 
when  he  paid  some  thousands  o' 
pounds  to  get  to  be  a  parliament 
man,  that  seemed  to  set  all  right  at 
the  Hall;  and  madam  used  to  look 
so  very  eager-like  at  the  parson  on  a 
Sunday  when  he  pray«l  for  the 
^  high  court,'  a-thinking,  as  she  was, 
of  the  young  squire;  and  all  the 
village  was  so  glad  to  do  her  plea- 
sore^  that  the  *amen*  to  that  prayer 
was  always  the  loudest ;  but  it 
wouldn't  all  do,  for  it  wasn't  likelv 
that  a  ^y  voung  blade  that  couldn  t 
rule  hmiself  could  be  a  better  hand 
at  ruling  the  nation." 

"  Did  he  succeed  in  making  any 
figine  r  "  I  aaked,  With  a  smife* 


"I  diould  think  he  did,  sir,"  re- 
plied the  sexton,  with  all  the  gravity 
of  a  profound  conviction,  which  he 
was  too  modest  to  put  into  words, 
''for  before  long  he  got  turned 
adrift  again,  and  he  never  could  get 
in  after  that.  He  said  when  he  came 
do¥m  home  that  they  was  all  alike, 
for  that  there  was  a  'dissolution;' 
but  you  know,  sir,  ignorant  as 
we  are  about  here,  we  couldn't 
q^uite  believe  that;  for  it  wasn't 
likely  or  natural  that  they  should 
all  die  off  at  once,  so  we  just  took  it 
for  what  it  was  good  for,  and  saw 
clear  enough  that  the  king  and  the 
parliament  had  had  enough  of  him." 

"And  was  he  unpopular  at  that 
time?" 

"Not  a  bit,  sir;  for  though  he 
was  wild,  and  proud,  and  passionate, 
he  had  a  warm  heart  and  a  readv 
hand,  and,  above  all,  a  way  with 
him  that  won  strangely  upon  the 
women.  He  ought  never  to  have 
come  to  such  a  place  as  this :  he  was 
too  clever  for  us,  sir,  in  all  the  Lon- 
don ways.  But  all  was  joy  up  at 
the  Hall.  Master  Richard  was  so 
handsome,  and  the  friends  that  he 
brought  down  with  him  to  fish  and 
shoot  were  so  fashionable  and  elegant 
that  poor  Miss  Emilv  was  delighted ; 
and  tnat's  the  way  that  she  came  to 
marry  her  outlandish  husband,  poor 
dear  young  lady!  Do  you  know, 
sir,  I've  often  wondered,"  pursued 
the  sexton,  leaning  his  chin  upon  the 
clasped  hands  that  rested  on  the 
handle  of  his  spade,  "  I've  very  often 
wondered  if  that  wasn't  a  sin  that 
marrying  of  foreigners ;  for  as  they 
are  sul  tne  natural-born  enemies  of 
Old  England,  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
never  could  be  intended  that  they 
should  come  together  with  husbands 
from  beyond  seas." 

"  Why,  you  forget,  my  good  friend, 
that  our  fair  and  gracious  sovereign 
gave  her  royal  hand  to  a  German 
prince." 

"  That's  the  very  thing  that  makes 
me  doubt,  sir,  for  I  felt  quite  sure  of 
it  before,  but  when  I  heard  of  that 
I  was  staggered ;  and  now  I'm  glad 
to  know  that  I  was  wrong,  for  I 
loved  Miss  Emily  like  a  child  of  my 
own.  Though  still  I  shall  thiuk,  as 
long  as  I  live,  tliat  our  young  ladies 
could  find  better,  and  fonder,  and 
hutdsomer  husbands  at  home  than 
ever  they'll  do  across  the  water." 
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"  You  and  I,  at  least,  are  bonnd 
to  believe  so,  Mast^  Saunders." 

"  You  are,  sir, — ^you  are,"  retorted 
the  old  man;  *^as  for  me,  I  never 
thought  of  a  wife  but  once,  and  I 
felt  it  my  duty  not  to  marry  her ;  I 
had  another  duty  to  perform,  sir, 
that  I  cou]dn*t  ask  her  to  share, 
though  she'd  have  done  it,  as  I 
well  Know,  for  mv  sake;  and  so  from 
that  time  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
stay  as  I  was,  and  to  live  and  die 
alone." 

"  You  were,  then,  an  orphan  P" 

"There  were  two  of  us,  sir.  My 
father  went  first,  when  he  was  still  a 
fine  hale  man  of  fifty,  from  a  fall  he 
bad ;  and  my  mother  broke  her  heart 
six  months  afterwards,  when  Amy 
was  only  two  years  old.  I  dug  both 
then-  graves  with  my  own  hands, 
and  there  they  lie,  side  by  side,  as 
they  lived.  No,  not  that  way,  sir," 
he  continued,  following  the  direction 
of  my  glance,  "  but  out  away  yonder. 
I  put  ?ter  as  far  from  em  as  I 
could,  for  I  thought  she  wasn't 
worthy  to  be  near  'em;  and  so, 
from  my  own  wicked  pride,  I've 
brought  the  same  misfortune  on  my- 
self, for  I  shall  lie  by  hevy  and  sne 
won't  be  alone  much  longer,  that's 
one  comfort." 

"I  understand  her  melancholy 
story,"  I  said,  with  all  the  pity  that 
I  felt ;  "  your  poor  young  sister  was 
tempted,  and  she  fell." 

Tlie  old  man  nodded  his  head,  and 
wiped  his  hand  across  his  eyes. 

"  And  yet  I  oughtn't  quite  to  say 
so,"  he  pursued,  after  a  pause ;  "  for 
you  see,  sir,  here's  the  whole  truth. 
Amy  was  not  only  the  prettiest  girl 
in  the  hamlet,  but  she  was  the  l^. 
On  her  death-bed  my  motiier  put 
her  into  my  arms,  and  bade  me  re- 
member that  she  would  soon  have 
no  one  to  take  care  of  her  and  watch 
over  her  but  me,  and  as  I  was  almost 
old  enough  then  to  be  her  father, 
she  told  me  that  I  must  act  as  such, 
and  keep  her  from  all  evil  ways, 
and  make  her  happy;  and  I  pro- 
mised it  all  on  my  knees.  And 
while  she  was  a  child  she  was  seldom 
out  of  my  sight,  but  played  in  the 
fields  while  I  was  at  work,  with  the 
hedge-flowers  and  the  butterflies, 
searching  for  blackberries  and  wild 
roses,  and  making  my  heart  glad  and 
my  arm  strong.  And  when  I  was 
called  here  to  dig  a  grave,  she  sat 


beside  me  on  the  grass,  making  neck- 
laces of  the  daisies,  and  reminding  me 
of  the  duties  that  were  before  me, 
and  making  me  feel  less  lonely  when 
I  happenca  to  look  towards  the  plftoe 
where  I  had  laid  our  parents.    But 
she  couldn't  always  be  a  child,  and  so 
she  grew  up  to  be  a  tall  girl,  wanting 
more  leammg  than  I  could  give  her ; 
and  though  the  cottage  was  lonely 
enough  when  she  was  out  of  it,  I 
sent  her  to  the  village  school  till  she 
had  learned  all  they  could  teach  her ; 
and  I  thought  that  was  enoush  for 
one  of  her  station,  and  was  happy 
again  to  have  her  with  m^,  singing 
about  the  house,  and  doing  all  that 
her  poor  mother  had  done  before 
her,  and,  as  I  fancied,  doing  it  even 
better.    This  wasn't  to  last,  however ; 
for  she  was  so  pretty  and  so  modest 
that  Madam  Darcourt  noticed  her 
for  a  time  at  church,  and  spoke  to 
the  parson  about  her,  and  then  had 
her  up  to  the  Hall  and  talked  to  her. 
I  can^t  tell  you  how  proud  I  was, 
sir,  for  I  knew  that  she  deserved  it 
all ;  and  I  began  to  hope  that  belike 
they  would  do  something  more  for 
her  than  I  could.    And  so  they  did, 
sir — and  so  they  did ;  and  it  was  all 
well  meant  and  kindly,  though  they 
had  better  have  left  ner  in  the  old 
cottage  to  live  with  her  brother  and 
to  work  at  her  wheel.    When  Mks 
Emily  saw  her  she  took  a  great  fancy 
to  her,  for  they  were  nearly  of  an 
age;  and  so  it  was  settled  that  I 
should  be  sent  for,  and  my  heart  was 
in  my  mouth  while  I  was  putting  on 
my  Sunday  suit  to  go  up  in  mv  turn ; 
and  when  I  got  there  what  snould  I 
see  in  the  grand  old  oak  room  but 
Madam  Darcourt,  sitting  in  her  big 
crimson  chair  by  the  fireside,  watch- 
ing the  two  girls,  who  were  on  their 
knees  before  a  sofa,  turning  over  a 
book  of  pictures,  and  the  squire  on 
the  window-seat  reading  one  of  the 
London  papers.    I  guessed  how  it 
would  be  directly,  for  Amy  had  taken 
off  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  Miss 
Emily's  arm  was  round  her  neck, 
that  was  as  red  as  a  peony;   and 
while  Amy's  eyes  were  cast  down 
upon  the  pictures.  Miss  Emily  was 
whispering;  in  her  ear  and  almost 
laughing  m  her  joy.  Well,  sir,  when 
I  took  my  hat  off  at  the  door,  the 
squire  nodded  his  head,  and  madam 
smiled  and  told  me  to  come  in ;  but 
I  knew  myself  better,  and  stood  fast. 
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It  was  just  as  I  thought.  First  I 
WIS  asked  what  relations  I  had  ahout 
the  pboe,  and  I  said  none  at  all  hut 
Amy ;  for  my  father  came  from  a  far 
shire  when  he  was  a  hoy  to  seek  for 
work ;  and  poor  people,  when  they're 
once  parted  from  their  uncles  and 
cousins,  don't  know  much  about  *em 
a  few  years  after ;  and  my  mother 
was  an  orphan  brought  up  by  her 
grandmother,  who  died  many  years 
before  of  grief  that  her  only  son  had 
been  lost  at  sea :  so  that  we  were  all 
alone.  The  lady  said  that  she  was 
fflad  of  it,  and  then  inquired  what 
uiends  Amy  had  made  in  the  village. 
I  told  her  what  was  the  truth,  that 
erery  soul  in  the  village  was  her 
friend,  from  the  parson  downvrards, 
but  that  she  had  no  playfellow  but 
me,  and  had  never  asked  for  one. 
Msidam  looked  more  nleased  than 
ever ;  and  saying  that  sue  knew  she 
could  trust  to  my  word,  she  began  to 
tell  me  that  Miss  Emily  vras  in  want 
of  a  oompanion,  both  in  her  play  and 
her  learning,  and  that  if  1  would 
consent  to  part  with  Amy,  she  should 
live  at  the  Hall  so  long  as  she  con- 
tinued to  be  a  good  girl,  and  learn  of 
Miss  Emily's  governess  and  be  treated 
like  one  of  the  family. 

'*!  thought,  sir,  that  the  floor  was 
sliding  avray  from  under  my  feet; 
and  before  I  could  get  my  voice 
again,  up  sprang  Amy,  threw  off 
Miss  Emily's  arm,  let  the  beautifal 
book  fall  upon  the  floor,  and,  without 
even  waiting  to  pick  it  up,  rushed  to 
my  neck  and  began  to  cry  bitterly, 
saying  that  she  couldn't  and  wouldn't 
leave  me  for  ever. 

^Ah,  sir!  why  didn't  I  listen  to 
that  voice  of  nature  that  rung  a 
warning  in  my  ears?  But  I  was 
young  and  hopeful  then,  and  was 
full  of  wild  and  ambitious  dreams 
for  the  baby-sister  that  I  had  reared. 
At  least,  I  never  thought  of  myself; 
I  couldn't  afford  to  do  that.  The 
aoUtary  cottage  frightened  me,  and 
the  long,  long  days  and  nights  that 
I  must  pass  without  seeing  Amy,  or 
feeling  ner  kisses  on  my  lips,  or  hear- 
ing her  clear  voice  carolling  through 
the  narrow  rooms.  And  so  it  was 
me  that  persuaded  her,  and  soothed 
her,  and  bid  her  go  and  kiss  madam's 
hand,  and  thank  her  for  all  her  kind- 
ness. And  dbe  obeyed  me,"  pursued 
the  poor  old  man,  dashing  away  the 
tears  which  were  now  pouring  down 


his  furrowed  cheeks, — "she  obeyed 
me,  sir ;  for  Amy  had  never  till  that 
day  had  any  will  but  mine,  and  she 
couldn't  hold  out  Ions  against  it. 
And  madam,  who  had  Kindly  shed  a 
tear  herself,  told  me  to  take  my  little 
sister  home,  and  to  bring  her  back  on 
the  morrow :  but  I  couldn't  venture 
that,  and  so  I  made  bold  to  tell  her. 
Amy  was  at  the  Hall  now;  and, 
thankful  as  I  was  for  all  her  good- 
ness, I  mightn't,  belike,  have  courage 
to  take  her  back  if  once  I  had  her  at 
the  cottage  again.  Miss  Emily,  too, 
was  crying  and  clinging  to  her  new 
friend;  and  the  squire  looked  up 
from  his  paper  and  said  that  I  was 
quite  right,  and  that,  as  the  worst 
was  now  over,  it  had  better  not  be 
begun  again;  so  the  lady  agreed 
with  him,  telling  roe  that  I  needn't 
trouble  about  Amy's  things,  for  that 
they  would  give  her  all  she  wanted 
at  the  Hall,  and  that  I  might  come 
and  see  her  the  next  Sunday,  and 
have  my  dinner  there.  I  got  away 
at  last  I  hardly  know  how,  and  found 
myself  in  the  great  avenue. 

"  It  was  a  Monday,  sir— a  Monday, 
in  the  afternoon — and  I  wasn't  to  see 
Amy  till  the  next  Sunday.  When  I 
remembered  thaty  I  felt  as  if  some  one 
had  clutched  me  by  the  throat — I 
couldn't  breathe ;  and  if  I  had  been 
a  boy  instead  of  a  man  I  should  have 
Uiought  that  I  wa*)  sobbing.  So  I 
sat  down  under  one  of  the  trees  and 
took  off  my  hat,  that  the  wind  might 
blow  in  mj  face,  and  that  did  me 
good  ;  and,  after  a  time,  I  began  to 
think,  and,  somehow,  from  one  thing 
to  another,  I  got  on  till  I  verily  be- 
lieved that  I  had  made  a  fortune  for 
Amy.  I  saw  her  riding  in  her  own 
coach ;  and  then  I  felt  so  merry  that 
I  tried  to  sing,  but  I  couldn't  do  that 
—  I  might  as  well  have  tried  to  pull 
up  one  of  the  old  beeches  by  the 
roots.)  (So,  when  I  found  it  wouldn't 
do,  I  jumped  up  again  and  walked 
on  to  the  village. 

"  I  passed  the  wicket  of  my  little 
garden,  lifted  the  door-latcn,  and 
went  into  the  cottage.  I  kept  telling 
myself  that  I  ouffht  to  be  very  glad ; 
hut,  somehow,  when  I  found  myself 
there  alone,  I  felt  Just  as  I  did  the 
day  that  I  came  from  my  mother's 
funeral.  I  had  ate  nothing  since 
breakfast,  for  Amy  had  been  sent  for 
just  as  she  put  our  bit  of  bacon  in 
the  pot ;  ana  when  I  went  I  was  in 
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too  ereai  a  hurry  io  follow  her  to 
think  about  my  meal.  When  I  got 
home  the  fire  had  gone  out  under  the 
saucepan,  and  there  was  no  cloth 
laid,  though  it  was  nearly  supper 
time ;  but  I  didn*t  heed  those  things 
then,  I  only  remembered  them  after- 
wards. I  threw  m3^self  into  au  old, 
high-backed  wooden  chair,  that  had 
been  my  father^s,  and  sat  there,  think- 
ing of  nothing  but  quite  lost,  until 
the  morning. 

*'  The  fVesh  air  did  me  good  when 
I  went  to  my  work,  and  I  benm  to 
be  angry  at  my  own  folly.  It  was 
hard  enough,  to  be  sure,  to  be  parted 
from  Amy,  and  to  be  left  alone  for 
the  first  time;  but  then  it  was  for 
Amy's  good,  and  I  had  promised  to 
be  a  father  to  her ;  and  all  the  while 
that  pride  was  swelling  at  my  heart, 
I  kept  telling  myself  that  I  had  only 
done  my  duty,  and  that  I  mustn't  be 
thinking  of  my  own  pleasure  and 
convenience.  1  never  shed  a  tear, 
sir,  through  it  all ;  perhaps  I  should 
have  got  over  it  better  if  I  had,  for 
the  women  seem  to  get  rid  of  a  deal 
of  grief  through  their  eyes !  But  I 
hoarded  up  all  my  sorrow,  and  even 
hid  it  from  my  neighbours  when 
thev  inquired  into  the  truth,  and 
told  me  that  Amy's  fortune  was  made 
and  that  she  would  be  a  lady.  And 
80  Sunday  came  at  last,  and  it  rained 
bard  and  the  family  didn't  come  to 
church ;  but  the  rain  was  nothing  to 
me,  and,  when  the  parson  had  gone 
home,  I  started  for  the  ilall. 

'*  I  thought  Amy  would  have  ate 
me  up;  but  that  hardly  satisfied  me. 
I  shouldn't  have  known  her  again, 
for  she  had  got  lace  on  her  frock,  and 
a  sash  like  Miss  Emily's;  and  al- 
though I  was  proud  to  see  her  so 
fine,  yet  somehow  she  didn*t  seem  to 
belong  to  me  as  she  used  to  do.  And 
I  wasn't  a  minute  alone  with  her.  I 
was  asked  into  the  schoolroom,  where 
the  ffovemess  never  left  us,  and  called 
me  Mister  Saunders,  «nd  told  me  that 
I  ought  to  pray  for  madam  every 
night  of  my  life,  and  suchlike,  as  if 
she  could  ^1  what  I  did.  And  Amy 
smiled  and  cried  at  the  same  time, 
and  inquired  after  her  poul^  and 
the  donkey  that  she  used  to  gallop 
over  the  hills  upon,  till  she  was  re- 
minded that  she  must  leave  off  think- 
ing of  such  things,  and  think  of  her 
learning;  and  then  she  hung  her 
head  and  kissed  me  orer  and  oyer 


asain,  but  aaked  no  more  qQestion.«. 
This  was  bad  enough,  but  when  din- 
ner came  it  was  worse.  I  hadn't  had 
time  yet  to  forget  that  Amy  was  my 
sister ;  but  she  dined  in  the  parlour 
with  the  squire  and  madam,  and  Mien 
Emily  and  the  eovemess,  as  the  rule 
was  every  Sunday,  and  I  in  the  aer- 
vants'  hall.  It  wasn't  for  pride  that 
I  minded  it,  for  the  servants  there 
were  all  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and 
thought  themselves  very  obliging  to 
accept  of  my  comnany ;  but  I  coQldn*t 
bear  to  be  parted  from  Amy,  nor  to 
have  her  taught  to  look  down  npon 
me ;  and  I  re£ly  believe  that  I  should 
have  carried  her  back  again  that 
night  to  the  cottage  if  she  hadn't  had 
on  a  parcel  of  fine  clothes  that  didn't 
belouff  to  her. 

*'  !Next  thing,  sir,  I  was  asked  up 
once  a-fortnight,  and  then  once  a* 
month ;  but,  for  a  time.  Amy  per- 
sisted in  sitting  by  me  at  church  on  a 
Sunday,  and  leading  out  of  the  same 
book,  and  slie  used  to  wear  her  old 
bonnet  and  shawl  that  she  had  on 
when  she  left  home,  though  I  soon 
saw  myself  that  they  didn't  look  ra- 
tional over  muslin  and  silk  frocks^ 
for  she  had  soon  outgrown  her  own. 
At  last,  one  Sunday,  when  I  was 
dining  at  the  Hall,  madam  sent  for 
me  to  the  big  room,  and  told  me  that 
she  was  quite  satisfied  with  my  be- 
haviour, and  was  sorry  to  say  any 
thing  that  might  hurt  me,  but  that  if 
Amy  was  to  be  Miss  Emily's  friend, 
it  wasn't  becoming  that  she  should 
leave  the  squire's  pew,  or  wear  the 
Sunday-school  dress  that  likened  her 
to  the  rest  of  the  village  girls.  I 
think  I  felt  that  saying  more  than  all 
the  rest,  sir,  for  I  had  been  glad  to  be- 
lieve that  we  wereequal  there  at  least ; 
and  now  I  saw  that  I  should  be 
obliged  to  sit  alone,  and  only  sec  her 
a  long  way  oflT,  when  I  caught  a 
sight  of  her  bright  young  moe  be- 
tween the  crimson  curtains  of  the 
pew.  But  there  was  no  help  for  it^ 
and  so  I  promised  Madam  Dareonrt 
that  I  would  forbid  her  to  come  to 
me.  And  I  did  it— I  did  it,  sir ;  bnt 
I  don*t  know  bow  I  had  the  heart, 
for  I  b^an  to  see  that  they  wanted 
to  shake  me  off,  and  that  it  was  only 
Amy's  innocent  love  that  prevented 
it.  However,  I  never  saw  that  Sun- 
day-school bonnet  again,  and  we 
never  more  sat  side  by  side  npon  ^at 
narrow  bench. 
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"Well,  rir,  they  grew  up,  those 
two  beautiful  young  girls ;  but  Amy 
was  tbe  handsomest  of  the  two  ana 
the  cleverest,  for  Miss  Emily  wasn't 
fond  of  learning  and  was  a  spoiled 
child,  while  the  poor  cottager's  daugh- 
ter gave  all  her  mind  to  her  bodes, 
and,  not  content  with  learning  what 
they  bid  her,  learned  a  power  of 
other  things  that  they  never  meant 
Ler  to  know.    And  she  had  such  an 
air,  sir !     Many  times  Tve  put  my 
hand  to  my  hat  to  pull  it  off  when 
she  spoke  to  me,  if  she  hadn't  hin- 
dered it  with  a  smile  and  a  kiss. 
And  so  as  I  found  she  was  getting 
beyond  me,  and  would  never  be  fit 
for  the  cottage  again,  I  began  to 
think  that  I  got  on  badly  enough 
with  the  old  woman  that  looked  after 
jne,  and  that  Pd  better  search  about 
for  a  wife.     There  were  plenty  of 
girls  in  the  village,  and  ffood  girls 
too ;  but  Amy  h^  spoiled  me,  so  I 
was  in  no  huny  to  make  up  my 
mind,  for  I  wouldn't  give  her  a  sister 
that  she  m^ht  be  ashamed  of,  and  I 
was  too  poor  to  look  for  anything 
grand.     However,  I  kept  my  eyes 
about  me ;  and  just  then  the  young 
squire   came  home,  after  what  he 
called  the  dissolution.    I  shall  never 
foiget  him  at  church  the  next  Sun- 
day ;  how  polite  he  was,  looking  out 
the  places  in  her  prayer-book^  and 
putting    on  her  snawl  when  they 
were  going  home.    All  the  villa^ 
was  up  in  arms ;  but  I  didn't  like  it 
— it  didn't  seem  to  me  to  be  natural. 
And  when  Amy  wished  me  good-bv 
at  the  porch,  and  got  into  the  coach 
with  madam,  and  Miss  Emily,  and 
the  governess  to  go  home,  altc^ther 
it  d^'t  seem  to  me  to  be  right,  and 
I  began  to  be  uneasy  about  her.  But 
Ma^er  Richard  was  soon  off  again, 
and  I  forgot  all  about  it,  till  the  old 
squire  was  taken  ill  and  had  two 
miysicians   from  the  county  town. 
But  all  wouldn't  do,  and  at  the  end 
of  foor  numthfl  he  died. 

''  That  was  the  first  time  the  vault 
had  been  opened  nnce  I  took  up  my 
father's  trade,  and  I  needn't  tell  you, 
sir,  how  heavy  my  heart  was  when  I 
set  about  it.  It  seemed  to  me  to  be 
only  the  beginning  of  evil,  and  so  it 
was ;  for  madam  began  to  pine  when 
he  was  gone,  and  the  young  squire, 
who  had  oome  down  for  the  funeral 
with  tbe  lawyexs  and  such  like, 


wouldn't  leave  her,  but  stayed  on 
for  a  whole  ^ear  at  the  Hall ;  and  at 
the  end  of  it  he  buried  her.  Then 
Miss  Emily  refused  to  leave  the 
place ;  and  so  he  came  and  went  be- 
tween London  and  the  Hall,  that  was 
now  his  own,  and  a  few  months  after- 
wards the  house  was  full.  The 
governess  stayed  on  as  housekeeper, 
and  Miss  Emily  and  Amy  loved  one 
another  more  than  ever. 

"Before  very  long  news  came  to 
the  village  that  Miss  Emily  was 
about  to  be  married ;  and  then  my 
heart  was  full,  for  I  didn't  know 
what  would  become  of  my  sister. 
Madam  had  lefl  her  five  hundred 
pounds  in  her  will,  and  she  was  a 
match  for  the  best  farmer  in  the 
country.  But  I  began  to  be  afraid 
that  she'd  never  settle  to  work  after 
the  life  she'd  led  and  the  learning 
she'd  got ;  and  so  I  took  upon  myseu 
one  day  when,  for  a  wonder,  we  were 
left  alone,  to  talk  to  her  about  these 
matters.  I  could  make  nothing  of  it, 
however ;  she  only  blushed  and 
smiled,  and  told  me  to  keep  myself 
easy,  for  she'd  been  luckier  than  she 
deserved,  and  that  she'd  tell  me  all, 
only  that  she  mustn't  until  after  Miss 
Enuly's  marriage.  I  thought  this 
hard ;  I  felt  as  though  she  oughtn't 
to  have  a  secret  from  her  onlv  bro- 
ther, and  one  who  had  brougnt  her 
up  from  a  baby.  But  she  had  a  way 
with  her  that  always  unset  me;  and 
so  I  kissed  her  and  told  her  that  she 
knew  best,  as,  of  course,  she  must, 
and  tried  to  think  that  all  would 
come  right  in  time. 

"  I  shall  never  forget  Miss  Emily's 
marriage,  sir.  The  squire  was  like 
one  beside  himself.  Gold  flew  about 
on  all  sides,  as  had  never  been  seen 
before  in  Thomhollow ;  and  we  were 
all  slad  of  it  for  the  parson's  sake, 
for  he  wanted  it  bad  enough.  There 
was  a  fair  on  the  common,  and  a 
dinner  for  all  the  idllage  in  the  park. 
But  the  grandest  sight  was  the  wed- 
ding. Two  of  the  bridegroom's  sis- 
ters had  come  over,  and  there  were 
they  and  Amy  all  dressed  alike,  like 
princesses,  and  Miss  Emily,  like  a 
q  ueen  as  she  was,  and  a  great  lady  as 
she  was  going  to  be.  But  I  thought 
that  Amy  looked  very  pale,  and  sad, 
and  ill ;  and  once  or  twice  I  caught 
her  eve  turned  upon  me,  as  if  to  see 
whether  I  was  watching  her;  and 
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when  our  eyes  met  she  smiled,  but  it 
wasn^t  a  smile  of  joy,  and  it  made  my 
heart  ache. 

''  I  went  up  to  dine  at  the  Hall, 
but  I  didn*t  see  Amy.  Miss  Emily 
was  to  start  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  in  a  carriage-and-fonr,  with 
her  new  husband,  and  Amy  had  pro- 
mised not  to  leave  until  the  govern- 
ess was  ready  to  follow ;  but,  for  all 
that,  I  was  startled  to  bear  from  the 
lady*s-maid  that  she  hadn't  made  any 
preparation  for  a  move.  I  couldn  t 
understand  it ;  and  I  laid  awake  all 
ni^ht,  tired  as  I  was,  thinking  over 
what  she  was  going  to  do.  I  heard 
it  soon  enough. 

"A  fortnight  afterwards  I  had  a 
message  from  the  Hall,  and  in  ^ye 
minutes  I  was  on  the  road  there. 
Instead  of  taking  me  to  the  house- 
keeper's room,  as  they'd  done 
since  the  young  squire  had  been  mas- 
ter there,  I  was  walked  up  to  the 
breakfast-parlour,  and  there  I  found 
Amy.- 

The  old  man  paused  and  gasped 
for  breath,  then  glanced  towards  the 
little  northern  grave,  shook  his  head 
mournfully  and  continued, — 

**She  wasn't  dressed  out  in  her 
silks,  sir,  but  in  a  sort  of  white 
wrapping-gown ;  and  I  saw  the  mi- 
nute I  looked  at  her  what  I  ought  to 
have  discovered  long  before.  My 
head  failed,  I  reeled,  and  hung  on  to 
a  chair  for  support. 

'*  Pm  an  old  man,  sir ;  but  if  I  was 
to  live  for  another  century  I  should 
never  forget  that  day,  nor  the  night 
that  followed  it.  Amy  sprang  across 
the  floor  and  threw  herself  on  her 
knees  before  me:  but  I  had  no 
mercy.  It  was  more  than  I  could 
bear.  She  had  been  my  first  thought 
in  the  morning  and  my  last  at  night ; 
my  heart  was  bound  up  in  her.  Td 
watched  over  her  wnen  she  was 
an  in&nt  in  the  cradle,  cherished  her 
when  she'd  no  other  parent,  given 
up  every  thing  for  her  when  I  needed 
her  sorely  in  my  own  poor  home, 
and  all  because  I  loved  her  better 
than  myself >  and  wanted  to  make  her 
happy,  come  what  might  of  all  else. 
And  now  my  heart  was  wrung  asun- 
der, and  my  pride  flew  into  my  face 
and  hissed  m  my  ears;  and  the 
months  and  years  of  loneliness  that 
rd  passed  in  my  thatched  and 
whitewashed  cottage  came  back  upon 


me   as   if  they  mocked  my  folly. 
And  as  she  still  knelt  there  —  for  I 
hadn't  stretched  out  a  finger  to  lift 
her  up,  though  she  seemed  to  be 
sinking  into  the  dust — as  she  knelt 
there,  I  thought  of  the  young  wile 
who  was  to  come  to  my  home  as 
soon  as  I  knew  that  she  was  happy 
and  settled,  as  she  had  told  me  siie 
should  soon  be:  the  virtuous  girl 
that  had  heard  me  boast  so  often  of 
my  sister  Amy  that  she  almost  trem- 
bled when  she  thought  of  seeine  her. 
And  when   I   remembered   that  I 
shouldn't  dare  to  look  her  in  the  face 
again,  with  such  a  shame  as  this 
come  upon  me,  as  she  knelt  there, 
sir,  I  could  have  driven  her  from  me 
with  a  blow.    She  had  thought  so 
little  of  me,  when  I  had  been  think- 
ing of  little  else  but  her!    I  only 
waited  till  I  had  got  my  legs  again, 
and  that  I  knew  I  shouldn't  stagger 
and  fall  before  I  got  clear  of  that 
accursed  roof;  and  then  giving  her 
one  long  look  that  reproached  her 
more  than  all  I  could  have  said,  I 
wrenched  my  knees  from  her  grasp 
and  turned  to  leave  her. 

*'0b,  sir,  a  death-^roan  is  very 
horrible ;  but  it's  music  to  the  wild 
shriek  that  she  gave  as  she  started 
from  the  floor,  and  with  white  and 
shaking  lips,  and  eyes  that  seemed  as 
if  they  were  bummg  in  their  sock- 
ets, thrust  her  hand  into  her 
bosom  and  nulled  out  a  paper  that 
she  held  before  my  eyes.  But  my 
time  wasn't  come;  and  telling  her 
that  I  hadn't  learning  like  her  to 
mend  a  sin  and  to  wipe  away  a  shame 
with  a  bit  of  writing,  I  flung  from 
the  room." 

The  old  man  paused;  the  sweat 
was  trickling  down  his  forehead,  and 
his  chest  heaved  with  emotion.  It 
was  terrible  to  see  such  vividness  of 
feeling  outlive  the  wasted  frame 
within  which  it  laboured;  but  he 
soon  rallied. 

"  Well,  sir,"  he  pursued,  after  a 
time,  **  the  poor  thing  wrote  to  me  a 
number  of  times ;  but  the  verj  look 
of  her  letters,  that  seemed  as  if  they 
were  only  fit  for  eentlefolks  to  read, 
angered  me,  and  1  wouldn't  open  one 
of  em.  She  hoped  on  for  all  that, 
poor  lamb!  And  so  she  came  to 
live  in  the  village;  not  upon  the 
money  that  madam  had  left  her— no, 
no !  if  she  had  done  that  I  shouldn't 
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baire  forgiven  her  to  my  last  day, 
long  as  1  miffht  have  uved  —  but 
upon  what  we  earned  with  her 
needle,  working  birds  and  flowers 
upon  bits  of  satin,  that  they  sent  to 
London  for  her  to  be  sold.  And  she 
was  at  it  late  and  early,  as  thev  told 
me,  till  her  hour  was  near ;  and  then 
she  hadn*t  strength,  bnt  used  to  sit 
all  day  at  her  window,  where  she 
could  see  my  wicket,  and  watch  me 
as  I  went  in  and  out  to  my  work.  I 
don't  know  which  was  worst  off  in 
those  days,  for  I  bad  broke  with  my 
sweetheart,  for  all  she  promised  that 
my  8ister*8  shame  should  never  alter 
her  love  for  me,  and  I  well  knew 
that  she*d  keep  her  word ;  but 
though  her  mother  said  the  same,  she 
didn*t  say  it  in  the  same  tone,  and  I 
saw  she  was  pleased  to  have  it  over ; 
and,  di^raced  as  I  was,  I  had  my 
pride  stm,  and  stood  firm.  So  I  was 
glad  when  Mary  took  service  in  the 
market-town,  and  went  away. 

''Well,  sir,  the  time  came,  and 
Amy  had  a  son;  but  she  never 
loolced  up  again,  and  in  three  months 
she  died.  Thev  came  to  tell  me  just 
at  dusk,  when  1  had  come  home  from 
work,  worn  out  bodv  and  soul,  and  I 
hadn*t  even  strength  to  be  thankful. 
The  next  day  the  baby  was  gone  too, 
and  then  I  felt  happier  than  I  had 
been  for  a  lon^  while.  It  had  been 
a  poor  sickly  infant  from  its  birth, 
for  the  mother  had  fretted,  and  they'd 

S'ned  away  together.  I  put  on  mv 
It  and  tumea  into  the  cnurchyard. 
I  walked  first  to  those  two  graves  yon- 
der, and  pulled  out  a  weed  or  two  that 
had  oome  with  the  last  rains;  and 
then  I  looked  carefully  about  me.  I 
didn*t  search  long  for  what  I  wanted ; 
and  when  I  got  to  that  comer  where 
the  lies,  I  pa^  the  j^round  carefully, 
as  dose  to  the  wau  as  I  could  with 
nfety,  till  I  found  in  how  little  space 
I  could  bury  her ;  and  then,  when 
the  day  of  her  f^ineral  came,  I  got  up 
at  daybreak  and  bq;an  my  task.  No- 
body came  near  me ;  they  knew  that 
I  couldn't  bear  it  then.  And  so  I 
worked  on  alone,  with  the  drizzling 
rain  mixing  with  the  cold  sweat  unon 
my  forehead  and  chest,  till  I  had  due 
a  grave  of  ten  foot  deep.  I  wanted 
to  bury  her  shame  in  the  very  bowels 
of  the  earth.  Hers  is  the  deepest 
grave  in  the  whole  churchvard  ex- 
cept Atf.  And,  squire  as  ne  was," 
porsued  the  oldman,  with  another  of 


those  savage  smiles  which  formed  so 
frightful  a  contrast  with  his  usually 
placid  expression,  ''I  had  my  way 
there,  too,  when  he  came  here  in  his 
turn. 

*'  The  people  she  had  lived  with 
followed  her  funeral,  and  I  stood  a 
good  way  off  and  looked  on  (for  I 
had  got  a  friend  to  do  my  duty  for 
me),  till  the  crowd  left  the  church- 
ya^;  and  then  he  followed  *em  as 
rd  asked  him,  and  I  was  left  alone 
beside  her  grave.  I  could  see  the 
coffin  plainly,  for  they'd  only  thrown 
a  couple  of  spits  of  soil  upon  it.  It 
was  a  pauper  s  coffin,  sir,  without  a 
name  or  a  date^  but  with  the  pauper 
brand  instead,  for  she  would  have 
it  so,  and  I  hadn't  cared  to  interfere. 
But  now,  when  I  looked  down  at  it, 
I  thought  my  very  heart  would 
break.  There  was  only  that  coarse 
plank  between  me  and  the  thin,  pale 
girl  that  lay  there  with  her  babv  in 
ner  arms,  and  I  couldn't  bear  to  lose 
sight  of  it ;  so  I  sat  beside  her  till 
near  sunset,  thmking  of  all  that  was 
past,  and  how  things  had  come  to 
this  after  all  my  hopes  and  prayers. 
But  at  last  I  took  up  mv  spade,  and 
an  hour  before  nightfall  I  had  filled 
in  the  grave,  and  buried  my  own 
heart  with  her. 

*"  Don't  fancy  that  I  firetted  though 
it  was  so.  I  loved  her  dearly,  even 
when  I  wouldn't  see  her  in  her  agony 
nor  on  her  deathbed;  but  sne'd 
deceived  and  disgraced  me,  and  I  felt 
as  if  Pd  buried  the  little  Amy  who'd 
grown  up  beside  me  till  she  found 
a  prouder  home ;  and  that  the  Miss 
Saunders — for  they  called  her  so, 
sir,  through  the  whole  country  side 
to  the  very  day  of  her  death — that 
the  Miss  Saunders,  who'd  gone 
wrong,  and  been  the  shame  of  the 
village  where  she  was  bom,  and 
where  her  parents  lay  buried,  was 
living  yet  to  blight  an  honest  name, 
and  cheat  a  true  heart  that  had 
trusted  to  her.  So,  sir,  when,  on 
eoing  home,  I  found  that  die'd 
&f%  another  thick  letter  for  me,  I 
put  it  away  with  the  rest  in  a  box 
where  I  had  locked  up  my  poor 
mother's  wedding-ring,  meaning  to 
give  it  to  Amy  when  she  should 
marry  in  her  turn;  and  I  tried  to 
forget  that  I  had  ever  had  a  sister. 
But  it  wouldn't  do ;  and  though  I 
got  over  the  first  two  years,  and  used 
to  feel  gUd  when  I  looked  towards 
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faer  grave  and  saw  tbai  it  couldn^t  be 
seen  for  the  nettles  that  had  grown 
up  about  it,  I  gave  way  at  last.  And 
BO,  one  Sabbath  evening,  when  I  was 
sitting  in  my  desolate  cottage,  I  could 
contain  myself  no  longer,  but  going 
to  the  little  box,  I  brought  it  to  the 
table,  and  pulling  the  candle  closer,  I 
read  all  the  letters,  leaving  the  thick 
one  to  the  last.  I  never  knew  what 
torture  was  afler  that  night,  sir ;  all 
that  rd  gone  through  before  was 
nothing.  Every  one  of  'em  had  been 
written  with  her  heart's  blood !  And 
how  she  loved  me,  and  how  she 
prayed  that  she  might  die  in  my 
arms,  that  she  might  feel  sure  of 
pordon  in  the  next  world !  But  all 
this  was  nothing  yet.  I  had  read 
through  all  but  one,  for  I  spent  the 
whole  night  over  'cm,  and  read  some 
of  'em  two  or  three  times  over  — 
them  especially  that  made  me  feel 
what  a  wicked,  unnatural  wretch  I'd 
been  to  her,  and  how  Id  sinned 
against  my  mother's  solemn  bidding ; 
and  then,  when  all  the  rest  laid  open 
before  me,  I  began  upon  the  last. 
That  was  the  rm  blow,  sir !  Out 
fell  a  marriage-certificate  that  would 
have  cheated  me,  though  I'd  seen  so 
many  of  'em,  all  si^ed  and  dated, 
and  the  names  of  Eichard  Darcourt 
and  Amy  Saunders  fairly  written 
out.  I  thought  my  heart  would  have 
burst  for  joy,  and  I  was  obliged  to 
lay  it  down  to  take  a  drink  of  water ; 
but  I  wasn't  long  before  I  took  it  up 
again,  and  after  I'd  satisfied  myself 
that  I  wasn't  out  of  my  senses,  I 
picked  up  another  letter  that  had 
dropped  out  along  with  it.  I  hadn't 
seen  the  writing  before ;  and  no  won- 
der, for  it  was  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Darcourt  to  tell  her  that  their  wed- 
ding had  been  a  sham,  and  that  par- 
son and  clerk  were  both  friends  of 
his  that  had  joined  him  in  the  frolic 
— yes,  sir,  that  was  the  word  —  the 
frolic  that  was  to  break  a  poor  girl's 
heart,  and  to  turn  her  on^  rel^ion 
into  a  savage.  But  even  tnis  wasn't 
all :  no,  no — ^there  was  more  to  come 
yet.  He  went  on  to  tell  her  that  when 
ne  warned  her  to  keep  the  secret  till  his 
sister's  grand  husband  was  out  of  the 
country,  as*  he  would  surely  take 
offence  and  she  would  bring  trouble 
into  the  fiunily,  and  not  even  to  tell 
me  for  fear  I  should  make  it  known, 
and  to  let  the  governess  go  before  a 
w(»d  was  said;  she  might  have  been 


sure  that  he  meant  her  no  good,  imd 
so  she'd  only  herself  and  lier  silly 
pride  to  bliune,  and  not  him,  who 
couldn't  be  expected  to  marry  a  girl 
whose  father  and  brother  had  made 
their  living  by  digging  graves,  but 
that  he'd  advise  her  to  maike  the  best 
of  it  and  turn  her  learning  to  ac- 
count ;  and  he  hoped  she'd  leave  the 
village,  which  couldn't  be  pleasant  to 
neither  of  them,  for  he  was  going  to 
London  to  be  married  in  earnest,  and 
cdiould  soon  bring  his  wife  down  to 
the  HaU." 

The  old  man's  voice  had  sunk  al- 
most into  a  whisper  before  it  ceased ; 
but,  after  the  silence  of  a  moment,  he 
clasped  his  hands  convulsively  to- 
gether, and  looking  up  eagerly  in  my 
lace,  gasped  out, — 

^'  Amy  was  innocent,  wasn't  she, 
sir?" 

*' As  innocent  as  an  angell"  I  re- 
plied solemnly,  as  I  lifted  my  hat,  in 
order  to  give  force  to  my  words. 

One  long  sob  of  happiness  gushed 
from  the  lips  of  the  old  man  as  he 
buried  his  face  in  his  spread  hands 
for  an  instant.  **  She  was!  she  was!" 
he  murmured  beneath  his  breath. 
"  The  parson  said  so  when  he  read 
the  letters;  and  all  the  village  said 
so,  when  he  went  round  to  their  cot- 
tages and  told  'em  how  happy  they 
must  be  that  had  never  msolted 
her  in  her  sorrow.  And  now  you, 
sir — you,  a  stranger,  and,  belike,  as 
great  a  man  as  Squire  Darcourt  him- 
self—you  say  so  too ;  and  I  feel  as  if 
my  old  heart  had  grovm  youi^  again 
on  purpose  to  bless  you ! " 

"  But  tell  me,  my  good  friend,"  I 
said,  anxious  to  check  this  exultation, 
so  dangerous  to  a  man  of  his  age, 
^'  what  said  Amy  herself  in  that  last 
letter?" 

"  Not  a  word,  sir,"  replied  the  sex- 
ton, hoarsely,  as  his  head  again 
drooped  under  the  weight  of  his  re- 
morseful memories;  ^^not  a  word! 
What  could  she  si^,  poor  kmb, 
that  she  hadn't  said  m  all  the  rest  ? 
Do  you  know  what  I  did  when  the 
firat  ray  of  light  came  through  my 
window  ?  I  ran  like  a  madman  to 
her  grave  and  tore  up  the  nettles  by 
the  roots,  as  I  would  have  torn  her 
pure  body  from  the  spot  where  I 
myself  had  laid  it  to  cany  it  to  the 
feet  of  our  parents,  that  she  might 
sleep  near  'em  as  she  should  have 
done,  had  I  dared  to  oonunit  sacb  a 
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fearfal  on  as  to  distnrb  the  dead. 
And  then  I  began  to  dream  of  ven- 
geance ;  the  big  honse  and  the  proud 
squire  didn*t  frighten  me  at  such  a 
time  as  that;  and  I  can*t  say  into 
what  'wickedness  I  should  have  fell  if 
the  temptation  hadn't  been  spared 
me.     We    were    all  expecting   the 
Fquire  and  his  London  wife,  and  no 
one  ^vBtched  for  'era  as  I  did,  when 
instead  of  a  marriage-feast  we  soon 
bad  a  faneral  sermon.    He  reaped 
what  he  had  sowed,  ar.    When  he 
got  to  London  the  lady  qnarrelled 
with  him  about  some  matter  or  an- 
other.   I  don't  rightly  know  what,  for 
1  didnH  hear ;  but  I've  often  thought 
that  mayhap  she'd  heard  of  my  poor 
Am  J :  and  so  the  wedding  was  at  an 
end.     And  the  squire,  as  I've  told 
you  hefore,  was  proud  and  passion- 
ate, and  he  hadn't  ]^tience  to  bear 
with  such  a  disappomtment  as  this. 
And  ao  he  flew  into  a  rage  and  said 
uncivil  things,  and  got  turned  out  of 
the  honae.    Upon  which  he  started 
from  London  with  four  horses  to  his 
coach,  and  a  couple  of  young  sparks 
as  hot-headed  as  he  was;  and  a 
frightiiil  life  they  led  on  the  road  all 
the  war  to  the  Hall,  if  his  own  man's 
to  be  believed,  drinking  and  swear- 
ing, and  kicking  up  rows  in  all  the 
places  where  they  stopped  to  change 
horses,    till,    within   two   i>ost8    of 
ThomhoUow,  there's  the  squire  three 
parts  drunk,  who  swears  he'll  mount 
the  leaders  and  take  'em  into  the 
Hall  himself;  when,  just  as  he  comes 
to  the  Witch's  Punch-Bowl,  the  horse 
he's  (m  shies,  and  as  he  wasn't  steady 
enouffh  to  keep  his  seat,  off  he  pitched 
over  his  head,  and  one  of  the  wheels 
went  ovCT  his  body.    They  picked 
him  up  quick  enough,  as  you  may 


believe,  but  he  was  quite  stunned; 
and  when  he  came  to  himself  he  in- 
sisted on  coming  on  here,  that  he  might 
have  his  spree  out,  as  he  said.  And 
so  he  had,  sir  —  so  he  had ;  for  the 
wine  and  brandy  that  he'd  drank  had 
fevered  his  blood,  and  what  with 
that  and  his  hurt,  and  the  jolting 
over  the  roads  after  his  fall,  it  flew 
to  his  head,  and  he  was  mad  four 
hours  after.  Then  he  began  to  talk 
as  it  was  awful*  to  hear,  and  to  call 
for  Amy,  and,  after  a  time,  for  me. 
They  couldn't  bring  Amy  to  his  bed, 
for  she  was  lying  in  that  he'd  pre- 
pared for  her  himself;  but  they  sent 
for  me,  and  I  was  glad  of  it.  My  work 
was  done  to  my  hands,  and  I  wanted 
to  see  the  end  of  him.  Fve  told  you 
how  he  died,  sir ;  and  then  came  the 
funeral.  And  when  the  vault  was 
opened,  the  parson  wanted  to  lay  him 
between  his  father  and  mother,  where 
there  was  just  room  for  him.  But  I 
settled  that  business  with  my  pick- 
axe; and  though  I  worked  like  an 
ox  I  didn't  grudge  my  labour,  for  I 
hampered  up  the  space  till  the  cofiin 
couldn't  be  forced  in,"  said  the  old 
man,  with  another  of  his  wild  smiles ; 
**  and  so  they  were  obliged  to  lay  him 
at  their  feet  where  he  ought  to  be, 
only  that  the  place  was  too  good  for 
him." 

We  were  both  silent  for  a  few 
moments ;  and  then  the  old  man 
said,  with  a  serenity  which  only  ex- 
treme age  can  so  suddenly  restore, 
— "May  1  make  bold  to  ask,  sir, 
what's  o'clock?" 

"  Half-past  four,  mv  friend." 
"  You  don't  say  so !  and  my  work 
little  more  than  half  done !    Good 
a'ternoon  to  you,  sir." 
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JOHN  SEBASTIAN  BACH. 


The  name  of  Bach,  always  fondly 
cherished  by  musicians,  has  recently 
been  often  brought  before  the  public. 
But  Bach  is  more  celebrated  than 
known.  The  events  of  his  life  are 
unfamiliar  even  to  most  of  those  ac- 
quainted with  his  works.  We  trust 
mat  a  short  biographical  sketch  will 
be  very  acceptable  to  our  readers. 
The  following  graphic  passa^  are 
ti^en  from  a  memoir  by  Henn  Blaze, 
published  ten  years  ago.  From  this 
memoir  we  have  selected  the  points  of 
general  interest,  leaving  out  technical 
details,  andsomeof  the  superabundant 
enthusiasm.  This  we  believe  to  be 
the  most  agreeable  manner  of  treat- 
ing the  subject.  Had  we  interrupted 
the  thread  of  the  narrative  by  any 
remarks  of  our  own,  we  should  have 
followed,  indeed,  the  ordinary  course 
of  reviewers,  but  at  the  sacrifice  of 
the  continuous  flow  of  the  story.  It 
is  a  story  pregnant  with  lessons. 

In  the  Bach  family  musical  instinct 
was  hereditary.  Through  six  gene- 
rations it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
two  members  of  it  who  did  not  make 
music  the  business  of  their  lives.  A 
baker  of  Hungary  was  the  patriarch 
of  this  fertile  tribe,  the  luxuriant 
stem  whence  sprung  so  many  won- 
derful shoots.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sixteenth  century,  dis- 
turbed by  the  religious  wars,  Veit 
Bach  abandoned  Presburg,  carrying 
with  him  all  he  could  save  out  of  his 
small  fortune,  and  reached  Thuringia, 
hoping  to  find  there  an  asylum  and 
protection.  He  settled  at  Wechmar, 
a  small  village  at  no  great  distance 
from  Gotha,  where  he  resumed,  at 
the  same  time,  his  profession  and  his 
long-n^lectedmusicalstudies.  Every 
day  he  took  his  lute  into  his  mill, 
and  accompanied  on  it  the  sacred 
melodies  which  he  sang,  in  the  midst 
of  the  noise  of  the  millstones  and 
wheels.  Veit  Bach  sowed  in  the 
souls  of  his  two  sons  the  seeds  of 
harmony,  which  they  transmitted  to 
their  children  in  such  a  degree,  that 
there  soon  resulted  thence  a  musical 
family  in  possession  of  the  most  im- 
portant posts  in  almost  all  the  pro- 


vinces of  Thuringia.  Certainly  the 
Bachs  were  not  all  men  of  ge- 
nius; yet,  in  each  generation,  two 
may  at  least  be  found  who  distin- 
guished themselves.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, three  young  men,  grandsons  of 
the  old  Bach,  early  shewed  such  re- 
nwrkable  talent,  that  the  reigning 
Count  of  Schwarzbouig-Arnstadt 
thought  them  worthy  of  being  sent 
to  Italy  to  finish  their  studies  there 
at  his  expense.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  how  far  they  answered  the  ex- 
pectations of  their  noble  protector, 
for  none  of  their  works  have  reached 
us.  The  case  would  have  been  the 
same  with  the  fourth  generation,  and 
some  admirable  compositions  would 
be  now  quite  unknown,  if  John 
Sebastian  had  not  taken  care  to  pre- 
serve them.  The  simple  and  la- 
borious existence  of  these  first  artists 
is  worthy  of  contemplation.  The 
land  of  Albert  Durer  and  Holbein 
gave  to  the  world  the  Bach  family 
and  Beethoven.  In  truth,  it  is  there 
especially  that  are  to  be  found  men 
who  pass  their  lives  before  a  bit  of 
canvass  or  a  harpsichord, — pure  and 
gentle  souls  who,  in  their  naive  spe- 
culations, seek  to  realise  their  ideal 
by  a  sainVs  head  or  a  religious  me- 
lody,— artists  devoted  to  laLK)ur,  who, 
in  their  moments  of  leisure,  leave  the 
studio  to  join  their  families,  and 
careful  not  to  dissipate  their  existence 
in  foreign  countries,  seeking  there 
discussions  and  new  theories,  per- 
suaded as  they  are  that  one  thing 
alone  can  interpose  itself  between  the 
work  and  the  artist— faith ;  and  this 
faith,  where  should  they  find  it  on 
earth  if  not  in  the  depths  of  their 
own  souls? 

The  members  of  the  Bach  family 
always  preserved  a  tender  attachment 
for  one  another;  as  they  could  not 
all  dwell  tog^er,  and  yet  wished  to 
maintain  their  frank  and  loyal  firiend- 
ship,  they  instituted  the  custom  of 
meetingonce  a  year  in  an  appointed 
spot.  When  later,  the  fainuy  had 
grown  more  numerous,  and  was  dis- 
persed out  of  Thurinda  into  Upper 
Saxony,  France,  and  Italy,  this  an- 
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nual  meeting  sabsisted  neyertheless. 
The  place  of  rendezvous  was  gene- 
rally Erfhrt,  Eisenach,  or  Arnstadt. 
According  to  the  habit  of  that  period 
of  sanctifying  all  things  by  religious 
practices,  directly  after  the  first  em* 
braces,  they  sajg  a  chorus.  It  was 
at  fint  a  grand  and  majestic  chant, 
a  thank^ving  to  Grod  who  permitted 
them  to  find  one  another  happy  and 
in  good  health ;  the  music  tnen  be- 
came sad  and  slow,  and  all  knelt 
down  to  pray  for  their  deceased  rela- 
tives ;  then  all  arose,  and  the  chorus 
ended  by  a  hymn,  in  which  the 
fathers  c^led  down  all  the  blessings 
of  Heaven  on  the  heads  of  their 
children.  No  stranger  was  admitted 
to  gaze  on  this  first  effusion  of  love, 
and  the  people  of  the  inn,  who,  at- 
tracted by  the  noise,  came  to  listen  at 
the  door,  could  not  hear  without 
emotion  the  harmonious  concert  of 
so  many  voices  of  the  same  familv ; 
for  in  the  same  wav  that  the  Bacns 
resembled  one  anomer  in  vigour  of 
body  and  in  features,  so  their  voices, 
without  being  perfectly  similar,  had 
amongst  them  resemblances  which 
were  striking^  emcially  when  hear- 
ing the  weak  and  shrill  voice  of  the 
child  lifling  up  with  that  of  its  father, 
which  sustained  it  in  harmony,  as  the 
sparrow  siutains  in  the  air  its  little 
ones  whose  feathers  are  beginning  to 
grow. 

After  this  pious  beginning,  they 
Bat  down  to  table  and  supped  joy- 
ously. At  the  end  of  the  repast, 
music  recommenced ;  only  hymns 
gave  way  to  national  songs,  for  these 
men  first  remembered  they  were 
Christians,  then  Grermans, — after  Grod, 
their  native  land.  These  choruses 
set  the  whole  town  in  commotion; 
the  passers-by  collected  in  groups 
round  the  house.  The  officious  inn- 
keeper introduced  with  an  air  of 
protection  those  who  spent  their  in- 
comes most  assiduously  in  his  house, 
and  left  the  others  waiting  in  vain  at 
the  door.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
Bachs  had  improvised  at  these  meet- 
ings several  airs  which  have  since 
become  popular.  We  think  that 
they  mereiv  varied  them,  as  the 
primitive  ideas  of  these  melodies  are 


to  be  found  in  a  collection  printed  at 
Vienna  in  1542. 

Yet  these  worthy  and  joyful  Thu- 
rinmans  would  be  now  in  obscurity 
if  there  had  not  sprung  from  among 
them  a  man  whose  glory  vras  such 
that  a  ray  of  it  has  fallen  upon  their 
tombs,  and  this  man  vras  John  Sebas- 
tian, the  pride  of  his  family,  the 
organist  of  his  native  land,  and  the 
best-beloved  child  of  Music. 

John  Sebastian  Bach  was  bom  at 
Eisenach,  on  the  21st  of  March,  1685. 
His  father,  John  Ambrose  Bach,  the 
court  music-master,  had  a  twin  bro- 
ther called  ChryBOstom,  who  exercised 
the  same  profession  at  Amstadt;  and 
both  resembled  one  another  so  strik- 
ingly that  their  wives  could  only 
distinguish  them  by  their  clothes. 
They  had  the  same  voice,  the  same 
gestures,  and  loved  each  other  ex- 
tremely, for  their  sensations  were  as 
similar  as  the  lines  of  their  faces.* 
This  resemblance  was  equally  sur- 
prising in  their  moral  constitutions. 
In  their  beliefs,  their  thought^  their 
style,  every  where  the  same  similarity 
existed ;  tney  were  two  vases  made  of 
the  same  metal.  If  one  was  ill,  the 
other  was  likewise  laid  up ;  they  died 
almost  at  the  same  time,  and  were  the 
subjects  of  curious  observations  to 
the  learned  men  who  saw  them. 

John  Sebastian  was  hardly  ten 
years  old  when  his  father  died;  he 
had  also  lost  his  mother  a  short  time 
before.  The  poor  child  wept  bitterly 
at  being  left  an  orphan  so  young ;  he 
quitted  Eisenach,  and  took  refuge 
with  his  elder  brother,  John  Christo- 
pher, organist  at  Ordruff.  It  was 
from  him  he  learned  to  place  his  fin- 
gers on  the  harpsichord,  and  from 
this  moment  his  musical  aptitude  de- 
veloped itself  The  most  celebrated 
harpsichord  composers  were  then, 
Fischer,  Johann  Casp,  Kerl,  Fachel- 
bel,  Buxtehude,  Bruhus,  and  Bohm. 
Sebastian  had  noticed  that  his  brother 
possessed  a  book  which  contained 
various  pieces  by  these  masters.  He 
entreated  his  brother  to  give  him  the 
book.  Christopher  reft^,  fearing, 
no  doubt,  what  happened  later,  that 
the  scholar  would  surpass  the  master. 
But  the  desire  for  possession  increas- 


•  Here  is  an  answer,  if  one  be  needed,  to  those  who  accuse  Terence  and  Shak- 
jpeare  of  want  of  yerisimilttude.    The  two  Dromios  have  here  their  parallels,— 
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ing  daily,  and  Sebastian  despairing 
of  ever  obtaining  ibis  valuable  trea- 
sure, be  determined  to  seize  it  One 
day  that  bis  brotber  was  gone  out  to 
fulfil  tbe  duties  of  bis  profession,  be 
entered  bis  study,  and  soon  saw  the 
book  through  the  grating  of  the  book' 
case;  he  put  his  nand  to  the  lock, 
but  the  key  was  missing,  for  John 
Christopher,  an  honest  and  worthy 
chapel  master,  knew  the  value  of  his 
manuscripts,  and  was  careful  not  to 
leave  them  to  be  |»illaged  by  his 

{ntpils.  Poor  Sebastian  gave  a  last 
ooK  at  the  book.  What  ^ef  to  see 
so  much  harmony  buried  m  the  dust 
of  a  closet,  so  many  notes  remaining 
silent  like  beautiful  birds  in  a  cage ! 
And  the  more  he  fixed  his  eyes  on 
that  book,  tbe  hallucination  increased ; 
a  whole  concert  sounded  in  bis  ears. 
But  the  hour  advanced,  John  Christ- 
opher would  soon  retnm.  When 
Komeo,  admonished  by  the  lark,  left 
the  chamber  of  his  beloved,  he  gave 
her  a  look  less  sad  and  tearful  than 
did  Sebastian,  when  for  the  last 
time  he  contemplated  the  divine 
manuscript.  He  had  already  left 
the  study,  and  was  departing  with 
slow  steps,  deploring  the  want  of 
success  of  his  enterprise;  suddenly 
a  ray  of  light  struck  nim ;  he  turned 
back,  placed  himself  again  before  the 
closet,  and  endeavoured  to  pass  his 
hands  through  tbe  grating.  For- 
tunately, the  wires  were  tolerably 
wide  apart^  and  his  arms  rather  small. 
Me  seized  the  book,  rolled  it  up,  and 
drew  it  out.  Two  days  afterwards, 
Sebastian  was  already  much  embar- 
rassed with  his  treasure,  for  he  could 
only  use  it  in  secret ;  Christopher 
was  always  there,  and  never  left  him 
a  moment  from  morning  till  night. 
At  night  there  was  the  same  watch- 
lulness.  At  nine  o*clock  the  young 
scholar  went  to  bed ;  his  master  came 
to  visit  him  to  be  assured  that  every 
thing  was  in  its  place,  and  departed, 
taking  care  to  carry  away  the  lamp. 
Nevertheless,  John  Sebastian  soon 
found  means  to  work  at  night;  be 
always  had  the  precious  volume  un- 
der his  pillow,  and,  when  a  fine 
summer  night  came,  he  got  up,  opened 
his  window,  and  began  to  sing  to  the 
quiet  freshness  of  the  air,  by  the 
gentle  and  glimmering  light  of  the 
stars.  This  lasted  six  months;  the 
poor  child  did  not  sleep;  so  many 
fine  nights,  so  many  laborious  vigils* 


When,  during  the  hours  of  study, 
his  little  eyes  threatened  to  dose,  he 
wetted  them  to  keep  them  open; 
and  if  by  chance  the  pain  grew  more 
intense,  he  sought  the  cause,  and 
ended  by  saying,  ^^  It  is  true  I  have 
sat  up  three  nights ;  I  shall  sleep  to- 
morrow if  it  rams."  The  next  day  it 
did  not  rain ;  tbe  firmament  glittered 
with  stars,  and  the  moon  left  the 
heavens  to  visit  him  in  his  room. 
But  so  much  work  exhausted  this 
frail  constitution,  and  the  noble  child 
uas  fading  for  want  of  sleen.  His 
eyes  became  weak,  his  cheeks  nollow, 
and  every  one  in  the  house  thought 
him  seized  with  some  slow  disease. 
Christopher  was  anxious  at  first,  but 
not  hearing  him  complain  of  any 
suffering,  and  seeing  him  neither  said 
Bor  melancholy,  he  soon  began  to 
understand  that  there  was  some 
passion  at  work  underneath  this,  and 
that  the  paleness  of  his  face  was  less 
that  of  an  invalid  than  that  of  an 
alchemist  occupied  with  the  mysteries 
of  his  art.  But  he  took  six  months 
to  discover  what  a  mother  would 
have  discovered  in  a  week. 

One  night,  after  Christopher's  visit, 
Sebastian  opened  bis  curtains,  and 
seeing  his  reading  lamp  suspended  in 
the  heavens,  arose  and  came  to  the 
window.  He  spread  his  mysterious 
book  on  the  bars,  and  endeavoured 
to  commence  singing  according  to  his 
usual  habit.  He  had  come  to  the 
last  lesson,  the  longest  and  most 
difiicult  of  them  all,  and  these  notes, 
which  the  day  before  spoke  to  him  al 
the  first  glance,  and  grew  sonorous 
like  the  magic  statue  in  the  sun*s 
rays,  closed  round  in  thick  battalions 
as  if  to  prevent  the  young  artist  from 
penetrating  to  the  depth  of  the  idea 
which  they  enveloped.  Sebastian 
sat  an  hour,  reading  the  notes  one  by 
one,  following  lines  and  pages  with 
his  finger,  and  always  commg  to  tbe 
end  of  the  piece  without  being  able 
to  seize  its  unity.  It  must  be  said 
that  the  piece  was,  from  beginning  to 
end,  of  such  tremendous  difficulty 
that  there  was  not  a  chapel-master 
in  all  Germany  who  could  have  read 
it  at  sight.  The  poor  child  was  de- 
termined. At  last,  after  two  hours 
of  labour  and  perseverance,  the  night 
became  calmer,  the  stars  shone  with 
greater  brilliancy,  and  the  mo(m,  in- 
clining towards  the  horizon,  inun-> 
dat§d  with  light  the   hieroglyphic 
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paper.  Sebastim  profited  by  this 
mMBent,  renewed  iiis  efforts,  and 
found  in  the  corner  of  a  page  three 
bars  which  he  had  not  perceived 
before,  and  which  at  once  explained 
to  him  a  transition  for  which  ne  had 
in  rain  endeavoured  to  account. 
Thenoefi>rth  the  meaning  of  this 
pieee  was  revealed  to  him ;  he  pos- 
eeased  it,  mastered  it;  and  for  fear  a 
dond  should  extinguish  the  lamp 
which  lighted  him,  he  repeated  it 
aloud  in  order  to  learn  it  by  heart. 
Such  was  his  enthusiasm  that  he 
forgot  his  brother,  the  sleeping 
ndghbours,  and  the  dogs  that  would 
howl  if  he  roused  them,  and  burst 
forth  with  his  clear  and  limpid 
fiilaetto,  which  ascended  in  shrill  and 
metallic  sounds.  He  was  in  the  height 
of  his  enthusiasm,  when  he  felt  himself 
clutched  by  a  bony  hand.  He  turned 
round  witn  terror,  and  perceived  a 
white  phantom  who  gazed  gravely 
at  him,  picked  up  the  book  which 
had  fallen  to  the  ground,  and  dis- 
appeared without  saying  a  word. 

John  Sebastian  only  recovered  his 
book,  the  treasure  of  his  summer 
nights,  after  the  death  of  his  brother, 
John  Christopher, organistat  Ordruff. 

Thenceforward,  no  longer  having 
any  family,  Sebastian,  in  company 
with  one  of  his  co*disciples,  named 
Erdmann,  who  afterwards  became 
imperial  charge-d^affaires  at  Dantzig, 
came  to  Lunebonrg,  and  was  receiv^ 
as  first  voice  in  the  choirs  of  the 
school  of  St.  Michael.  His  fine 
voice  procured  him  great  success  in 
that  city,  but  he  lost  it  at  the  period 
uf  its  breaks  This  accident  only  in«- 
creased  his  ardent  passion  for  the 
oi^an.  It  was  then  that  he  went  for 
the  first  time  to  Hamburg,  in  order 
to  be  present  at  the  improvisations  of 
the  celebrated  organist,  John  Adam 
Keinken,  and  undertook  the  voyage 
to  Celle  in  order  to  study  the  style  of 
French  music,  the  chapel  of  that 
city  beins  almost  entirely  composed 
of  French  musicians.  We  are  ig^ 
norant  of  the  circumstances  which 
brought  him  from  Liinebourg  to 
Weimar,  but  one  thing  is  certain, 
namely,  that  in  1703  he  was  court 
musician  there.  The  following  year 
he  changed  this  place  for  that  of 
organist  at  the  new  church  of  Am- 
5t«lt,  no  doubt  in  order  to  devote 
himaelf  entirely  to  the  study  of  the 
orgaDy  whipb  be  could  not  do  at 


Weimar,  where  he  was  engaged  as 
vidinist. .  The  small  revenues  of  his 
situation  henceforth  put  him  in  a 
condition  to  procure  for  himself  the 
works  of  the  great  masters  of  the 
period. 

Thus  divided  between  the  duties 
of  his  charge  and  his  private  labours, 
Sebastian  was  happy.  In  the  morn- 
ing he  looked  into  his  volumes  of 
counterpoint,  passed  in  review  all 
that  had  been  written  on  the  fugue 
before  his  time,  or  read  with  love 
and  contemplation  some  fine  com- 
position by  Buxtehude ;  then  he  got 
up,  brushed  with  great  care  his  green 
coat,  his  only  one,  and  went  to  his 
orffan  in  the  new  church  of  Amstadt. 
After  theory  came  practice.  After 
filling  his  head  with  science,  the 
young  scholar  exercised  his  mind  and 
fingers  by  the  fatigues  of  impro- 
visation. Shut  up  in  his  church, 
Sebastian  began  the  sitting  by  some 
fugue  of  Fischer's  or  £onin*s;  and 
often  after  this  austere  and  difficult 
exercise,  he  felt  the  want  of  aban- 
doning himself  to  his  fancy,  like  a 
jroung  eaglet  to  the  caprice  of  his 
wings.  At  first  his  fingers  ran  for 
some  time  uncertainly  over  the  keys ; 
then  they  commenced  an  improvised 
theme,  or  variations  on  one  of  those 
sweet  and  simple  airs,  such  as  Frosch 
and  Bander  used  to  sing  in  Auer- 
bach*s  tavern  at  Leipzig.  When 
the  clock  struck  five,  Sebastian  got 
up  and  slowly  traversed  the  town  on 
his  way  back  to  his  study.  Sebas- 
tian's life  flowed  on  with  calmness 
and  serenity ;  no  passion  had  as  yet 
troubled  the  transparency  of  this 
soul  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  art 
Every  day  he  commenced  with  the 
dawn  the  double  study  of  the  organ 
and  of  counterpoint.  Thus  sprung 
up  in  the  shade  this  young  and 
healthy  tree;  thus  Sebastian  grew 
up  in  the  purest  quietude,  the  most 
profound  obscurity,  happy,  although 
unknown  to  all ;  for  he  was  never 
met  on  the  public  walks,  and  on 
Sunday,  after  mass,  the  crowd  jieace- 
ably  dispersed  through  every  door 
witnout  seeking  to  know  what  angel 
it  was  who  had  poured  on  tlieni  such 
torrents  of  celestial  harmony.  Thus, 
although  the  young  or^nist  of 
Amstadt  assiduously  fulfilled  the 
duties  of  his  office,  no  one  in  the 
town  had  yet  thought  of  inquiring 
Us  aam^.    Sebastiao  vras  quite  un« 
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known.  Bat  this  obscurity  had  its 
charms ;  and  if  on  the  Sunday  when 
walking  from  church  he  had  not  yet 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  these 
worthy  Germans,  moved  by  Uie 
powenul  melodies  of  his  organ,  salute 
nim  with  serenity,  he  was  ignorant  of 
the  annoyance  it  is  to  a  musician  to 
be  accosted  by  some  importimate 
fool,  who  throws  all  manner  of 
absurd  praise  in  your  teeth,  and  ends 
by  inviting  you  to  come  in  the  even- 
ing and  improvise  on  his  daughter*s 
piano.  Moreover,  Sebastian  had  had 
no  difficultv  in  putting  up  with  this 
solitude ;  ne  was  not  ignorant  of 
what  he  had  to  do  before  he  could 
attain  his  object ;  he  knew  that  the 
seed  would  never  flower  if  the  soil 
in  which  it  was  sown  did  not  exhaust 
itself  to  nourish  it  with  its  moisture. 
He  would  never  have  accused  his 
century  of  ingratitude.  Now  it  is 
otherwise :  the  first  comer  who  blots 
canvass  or  paper  calls  himself  at 
least  an  Albert  Durer  or  a  Mozart ; 
and  if  the  world,  which  does  not 
habitually  attach  itself  to  a  school, 
because  its  good  sense  Judges  them 
all,  is  not  affected  by  all  these  won- 
ders of  sounds  and  colours,  giving  as 
a  reason  that  it  has  a  soul,  and  that 
none  seem  vet  to  have  occupied 
themselves  about  it,  poets  and  mu- 
sicians retire,  and  these  **  dishe- 
velled glories*'  i>ass  their  lives  in 
moaning  over  ruins.  Is  there  any 
thing  more  ridiculous  than  these 
men,  who  make  themselves  a  wreath 
vrith  the  laurels  of  their  garden,  and 
are  irritated  if  their  epoch  does  not 
consecrate  it  ?  Before  accjusing  one's 
century  of  ingratitude,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  done  great  things  for  it ;  and 
the  first-comer  has  not  a  right  to  say 
to  the  passer-by,  "  Gro,  tell  at  Rome 
that  thou  hast  seen  Marius  seated  on 
ruins!" 

Amidst  all  the  sacred  composers 
of  his  time,  the  one  whom  John 
Sebastian  admired  most  was  Die- 
terisch  Buxtehude,  organist  at  Lu- 
beck.  Sebastian  especially  admired 
the  large  style  of  this  miaster,  and 
had  for  a  long  while  felt  a  strong 
desire  to  see  him,  and  hear  him  play 
a  whole  Sunday.  But  how  was  he 
to  manage  ?  His  salary  was  barely 
sufiicient  to  exist  upon,  and  the  small 
sum  of  money  he  got  from  his  family 
he  had  employed  in  procuring  the 
books  indispensable  to  his  studies. 


Thus,  for  want  of  money,  the  jour- 
ney was  impossible ;  he  was  forced  to 
resign  himself,  and  every  time  the 
desire  came,  he  sat  down  to  his  harp- 
sichord and  commenced  a  fugue. 
But,  alas!  the  remedy  frequently 
only  irritated  the  suffering,  for  the 
piece  he  studied  was  generally  by 
Buxtehude.  Nevertheless,  this  great 
passion  for  travelling  seemed  a  little 
calmed ;  Sebastian  appeared  to  have 
resigned  himself,  when  one  day,  at 
the  close  of  the  service,  an  amateur, 
a  member  of  the  body  of  musicians 
of  the  town  of  Amstadt,  put  into  his 
hands  a  new  fugue,  with  pedal  obll- 
gato  by  Buxtehude,  upon  which  he 
should  be  glad,  he  said,  to  have  the 
opinion  of  a  young  man  who  gave 
such  promise.  Sebastian  trembled 
with  pleasure,  and  shut  himself  up 
in  his  room  with  his  treasure.  Two 
hours  did  not  sufiice  for  his  labours ; 
he  had  just  ended  the  fugue  for  the 
sixth  time,  when  he  began  it  anew, 
and  stopped  a  long  while  over  a 
passage  of  which  he  no  doubt  sought 
to  guess  the  style;  for  he  executed 
it  sometimes  with  impetuosity,  some- 
times with  calmness  and  grandeur, 
but  always  shaking  his  h^  like  a 
man  in  doubt,  and  who  perceives 
that  a  thing  is  incomplete.  He  sud- 
denly rose,  shut  his  harpsichord,  took 
up  his  hat,  aad  went  out. 

John  Sebastian  traversed  the  town, 
and,  as  if  he  had  sought  solitude  to 
compose  some  new  motett,  he  took 
the  road  to  the  Lubeck  gate. 

A  week  afterwards,  at  high  mass, 
when  the  priest  gave  the  reply,  the 
or^;an  did  not  as  usual  raise  up  its 
voice.  The  inexactness  was  re- 
marked, and  the  beadle  hastened  to 
the  tribune  in  order  to  admonish  the 
organist  to  be  careful  another  time ; 
but  the  headle  found  the  door  shut, 
and  the  organist  missing  from  his 
post.  This  news  flew  from  mouth 
to  mouth;  and,  in  less  than  ten 
minutes,  it  had  made  its  way  round 
the  church  and  disturbed  all  the  con- 
gr^tion. 

Three  months  had  elapsed  since 
the  disappearance  of  John  Sebastian, 
and  the  worthy  citizens  who  had 
been  so  agitated  the  first  day,  had 
ended  by  contenting  themselves,  by 
way  of  religious  music,  with  a  few 
bass  and  falsetto  voices  which  har- 
monised more  or  less  well.  Gradu- 
ally the  people  of  Arnstadt,  consol- 
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ing  themselves,  took  pity  on  the 
singers  and  choristers ;  the^  made  an 
effort  to  assist  them  in  then:  labours, 
and  the  music  was  soon  powerful 
enough  to  fill  worthily  the  church. 
But  it  was  not  without  serious  un- 
easiness that  the  inhabitants  saw 
Easter  approftch,  for  Easter  was  the 
festival  of  organs,  and  on  that  day 
people  arrived  from  all  the  surround- 
ing country  to  hear  them.  On  that 
day,  from  a  very  early  hour  in  the 
morning,  the  church  was  full  of  wo- 
men and  children,  of  labourers  and 
workmen,  who  came  to  celebrate  the 
resurrection  of  our  Lord.  The 
neighbouring  populations  gave  each 
other  rendezvous  on  the  market- 
place of  Amstadt,  and  during  the 
Holy  Week  the  roads  were  covered 
with  caravans  and  processions,  with 
men  on  horseback  and  men  on  foot, 
with  pilgrims  hastening  in  order  to 
arrive  soon  enough  to  find  beneath 
the  dome  a  stone  to  kneel  on,  and 
with  heggurs  who  made  strong  efforts, 
of  1^  and  crutches,  to  gain  an 
hour  on  tbem,  and  thus  be  enabled 
to  choose  tiieir  places  under  the 
portaL 

Great  perseverance,  and,  moreover, 
great  talent  had  been  required  thus 
to  attract  the  concourse  of  pilgrims. 
The  hfe  of  one  man  had  not  suf- 
ficed to  attain  this  result;  and  old 
John  Bohm,  after  exhausting  him- 
self during  fiflv  jears  at  this  difficult 
task,  had,  on  nis  death-bed,  elected 
his  successor  and  left  the  sovereignty 
of  organs  to  John  Sebastian.  The 
litter  had  worthily  sustained  the 
glory  of  the  master  who  had  pre- 
ceded him;  the  new  church  of  Am- 
stadt had  become  celebrated,  and  no 
organ  dared  to  raise  its  voice  when 
Sebastian's  announced,  by  the  sound 
of  bells,  that  it  was  about  to  speak. 
The  concourse  of  the  faithful  aug- 
mented yearly,  and  it  seemed  im- 
possible that  the  dome  could  cover 
them  all  at  the  approaching  festivals. 
On  that  point  none  had  thought  of 
troubling  themselves;  and  Master 
Wilhelm  Floh,  the  most  joyous  of 
the  iim  -  keepers  of  the  place,  had 
sud  on  the  subject, — 

''The  pious  will  have  to  say  their 
prayers  under  the  portal  with  the 
poor,  the  curious  must  come  a^in 
another  time ;  and,  besides,  if  tney 
find  no  places  in  the  church,  they 
win  look  for  some  in  the  inns,  and 
VOL.  XXXiy.  NO.  cxcix. 


that    will     be    profitable    to    the 
city." 

would  to  Heaven  the  citizens  of 
Arnstadt  had  had  no  other  care ! 
But,  alas !  the  Suudays  succeeded 
each  other  rapidly,  and  the  orsran 
remained  dumb.  From  the  first,  they 
had  written  to  all  the  organists  of 
Germany,  and  everv  day  thej^  re- 
ceived a  letter  in  which  it  was  said 
that  Froberger,  Caspar  Kcrl,  Pas- 
chclbel,  or  some  other,  would  have 
felt  great  pleasure  in  accepting  the 
invitation  of  the  citizens  of  Amstadt, 
but  that  the  day  of  the  liesurrection 
was  too  solemn  a  festival  for  a  man 
to  abandon  his  post  or  confide  it  to 
an  inexperienced  pupil.  The  even- 
ing of  the  day  preceding  Easter  Sun- 
day, the  notables  were  assembled  and 
conversed  sadly  about  the  morrow, 
when  the  beadle  hastened  in  bring- 
ing a  letter  addressed  to  the  chapter. 
They  all  clustered  round  him,  dis- 
puting for  the  precious  missive, 
which  the  oldest  and  most  erudite 
man  of  the  assembly  was  conimis' 
sioned  to  read  aloud.  A  profound 
silence  ensued ;  Master  Sebald  arose, 
and,  with  the  help  of  his  spectacleF, 
and  the  beadle  who  held  the  lamp 
for  him,  he  read  the  following : — 

*'  Gentlemen  of  the  Chapter  of  the 
City  of  Arustadt,— The  spoDtaneous  ap- 
peal you  make  to  me  is  the  most  agreeable 
recompense  I  have  yet  deri?ed  from  my 
grave  studies,  and  I  shall  never  cease 
to  glorify  myself  as  having  been  preferred 
by  yoQ  to^ali  mv  brethren,  the  organists 
of  Uermany.  Although  I  consider  my- 
self unworthy  of  so  much  honour,  I  should 
have  been  happy  to  come  to  you  at  once, 
and  to  celebrate  the  paschal  solemnities 
in  the  midat  of  your  family  ;  but,  alas  ! 
my  engagements  with  the  town  of  Lu. 
beck  are  aacred.  Seeing  tliat  it  was  im- 
possible for  me  to  accede  to  your  requear, 
directly  I  received  your  letter  I  hastened 
to  a  young  organist  to  whom  I  have 
given  advice  for  the  last  three  months, 
in  order  to  beg  him  to  fill  in  your  church 
the  honourable  place  which  you  destined 
for  me ;  but  it  seems  as  if  the  Lord 
wished  to  deprive  roe  of  every  means  of 
proving  my  gratitude.  The  young  man 
was  gone,  and  no  one  could  tell  me 
which  road  he  bad  taken.  You  will 
think  this  conduct  atrange,  you  who  do 
not  know  the  mysterious  character  of  the 
aoholar  of  whom  I  speak.  He  arrived 
one  day,  with  dusty  feet  and  a  traveller's 
staff  in  his  hand.  He  sat  down  to  the 
organ,  and  the  sounds  he  drew  from  it 
entranced  me.  We  have  worked  to- 
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lather  for  three  months.  Last  night  he 
departed  without  saying  a  word  of  it  to 
me.  He  wae  here  laborious,  chaste,  be- 
nerolent,  and  of  erangelical  modestj. 
If  he  is  an  an^,  jnay  uod  send  him  to 
Tou.     I  wish  it  wiUi  all  mj  soul. 

**  DlCTBKIBCn  BUXTEBUDB, 

"  Organist  of  the  Church  of 

"  St.  Marj  at  Lubeck." 

A  great  clamour  then  aroee,  each 
one  wanted  to  assure  himself  of  whait 
be  had  just  heard,  and  it  was  not 
without  difficulty  that  Master  Sebald 
succeeded  in  escaping  from  the  group 
which  surrounded  him,  and  thus 
getting  rid  of  all  the  discussions 
which  followed  the  second  reading 
of  the  letter.  At  last  the  sun  rose, 
the  black  veil  was  rent,  and  all  the 
bells  of  Amstadt  ning  in  a  way  to 
render  envious  their  cousins,  who 
formerly  made  the  cup  fidl  from  the 
hands  of  Doctor  Faust.  In  the  streets 
were  seen  fine  ladies  and  workmen, 
youuf  girls  and  old  men,  all  ooa« 
founded  together  without  distinction 
of  rank  or  a^  their  missals  in 
their  hands,gom£  to  church.  From 
seven  o'clock  all  the  churches  were 
full ;  two  especially,  so  that  the  crowd 
oversowed  into  the  middle  of  the 
market-place.  These  were  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Virgins,  and  the  new 
church ;  the  one  frequented  for  its 
silver  shrines,  its  painted  windows, 
and  its  old  walLi  covered  with  arch- 
angels and  saints,  the  other  only  for 
its  oigan  and  its  John  Sebastian. 

Ancient  Germany  seemol  to  liavc 
awakened  with  its  profound  faith,  its 
simple  bdief,  and  to  revive  at  this 
moment  in  the  persons  of  those  wortJiy 
eitixens  of  Arastadt,  and  espceially 
in  those  of  their  daughters.  It  was 
a  sentiment  of  joy  and  lo^^e  whidi 
had  united  this  crowd  in  the  church, 
and  yet  all  did  not  appear  equally 
happy.  By  the  side  of  the  most 
nerene  countenances  were  sad  ones,  as 
in  things  of  this  world  where  what 
makes  the  happiness  of  one,  makes 
the  misery  of  another.  By  the  aide 
of  a  handsome,  fresh,  and  rosy  girl, 
who  rejoiced  in  the  prepanitians  of 
the  fMval,  another  sadly  drooped, 
like  a  flower  in  the  shade ;  yet  it  waa 
Easter,  and  on  that  day  sunshine  is 
all  over  the  church. 

The  bells  ceased  ringing,  the  priest 
knelt  down  at  the  foot  of  the  altar, 
and  suddenly  the  organ  sounded 
spontaneously.    If  the  virgins  and 


serai^ims,  descending  by  miracle 
from  their  stone  nich^,  had  come  in 
procession  to  take  part  in  the  celestial 
praises,  the  inhabitants  of  Amatadt 
would  not  have  been  more  bewildered 
than  they  were  when  this  organ, 
which  had  been  silent  as  a  tomb 
during  three  months,  woke  up  its 
glorious  chords.  The  astonishment 
was  generaL  The  priest  who  recited 
at  the  altar  turned  his  head  to  see 
whence  this  harmony  proceeded,  and 
the  choristers  were  twice  wrong  in 
their  responses.  The  organ  continued 
unmoved ;  it  played  for  the  gradual, 
it  pUyed  for  the  offertory,  it  placed 
for  the  elevation.  Never  had  divine 
service  been  more  august  and  mag- 
nificent. The  large  crucifixes  of 
gold  and  silver,  as  well  as  the  lighted 
torches  and  the  eves  of  the  young 
ffirls,  shone  through  a  mystic  mist  of 
harmony  and  incense. 

"  What  earthly  musician  could 
ever  attam  that  masnificencer  ex- 
claimed Master  Sebam,  in  the  ecstasy 
into  which  he  was  plunged  by  a  lar^o 
triumphantly  executed. 

"  It  is  an  auffel  who  is  up  there  in 
the  Qigau-lofl!  said  little  Gretchen 
to  her  neighbour ; "  the  Virgin  would 
not  allow  the  {^ood  town  of  Amstadt 
to  grieve  for  its  organ  on  so  great  a 
fesBvair 

But  the  congregation  was  far  from 
unanimous  ou  the  nature  of  the  mys- 
terious or^puust,  and  here  is  what  the 
German  historian  says  on  the  subject. 
I  quote  his  own  words : — 

"  As  I  wished,  according  to  my 
habit,  to  make  some  use  of  all  tlie 
suppositions  which  this  uneiqiected 
music  would  ^ve  rise  to  among  the 
faithful,  I  slid  mto  the  crowd ;  I  made 
Uie  circuit  of  the  church,  collecting 
the  words  which  fell  from  eveiy 
mouth.  £very  one  invented  his  or 
her  l^end;  aiKl  all  these  flowers  ex- 
haled an  equal  perfume  of  mysticism, 
which  carried  you  to  the  midst  of 
the  garden  of  a  cloister  duriqg  the 
midoie  mcs.  The  elevation  was 
rung,  I  mti  my  ^es  to  listen  with 
more  attentum  to  a  celestial  prelude, 
a  melody  so  fresh  and  pure,  that  it 
was  in  perfect  accordance  with  the 
great  mystery  which  was  beix^  ac- 
complished at  the  altar.  When  the 
chonsters*  bell  and  the  movement 
of  the  whole  church  aroused  me 
fVom  this  divine  slumber,  I  saw  by 
my  side  iMiurtinWi|uieQht,  a  musician 
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of  tbe  town;  he  ma  m  tettn,  and 
liglied  deeply. 

""What  18  tbe  matter,  Matter 
Martini  What  makes  yon  sob  thus 
onEaater-davP' 

^^  And  makes  yon,  my  friend,  nn- 
moved  at  this  miuie,  which  would 
make  marble  ween?  Did  jon  not 
hear  the  mdody  wnidi  exhaled  itself 
dnrine  the  eteration  ?  I  thought  at 
first,  Ifte  all  my  neighbours,  that 

it  waa  angels  sin^ng;  but,  alas! * 

Hie  poor  man  sighed  again,  and  said, 
a  ieir  mjantes  ^ter,  *  Ah,  sir!  the 
liz  last  bars  have  overwhelmed  me 
with  gne(  for  in  them  I  reoQenised 
the  tiibject  of  a  peoe  which  I  lent, 
six  months  ago,  to  that  nnhappy 
Sebastian.  He  has  no  doubt  died  of 
hunger,  and  it  can  only  be  his  soul 
whidi  is  making  all  this  harmony 
TibrateT 

"  '  Why  not  his  body  and  bodI?" 

"•  ^  A  enrioQS  question  I  Do  you 
think  it  sufficient  to  put  the  fingers 
on  the  notes  and  the  Ibet  on  the 
pedals  in  order  to  attain  to  such 
effects?  Besides^  John  Sebastian  had 
not  composed  tibat  piece ;  in  spite  of 
all  his  eenius,  he  never  coula  have 
executea  it  in  that  way  without  the 
help  of  his  blessed  patron,  who  is  in 
heaven!*" 

Meantime,  the  mass  ended,  and 
whilst  the  strangers  were  still  pray- 
ing, all  the  townspeople  assembled 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  leading  to  the 
organ,  awaiting  with  j^reat  impatience 
the  unravdling  of  this  great  mystery. 
At  last,  long  mer  the  last  sounds  of 
ihe  oigan  bad  been  heard,  the  door 
openeC  <^  ^  yonns  man  came  out 
holding  a  music-booK  under  his  arm ; 
he  had  long  fair  hair,  which  fell  in 
dttorder  over  his  neck ;  his  &ce  was 
thin  and  pale,  but  handsome,  and,  by 
its  expression  of  serene  sadness,  re- 
called the  type  which  tradition  has 
preserved  to  us  of  the  head  of  Christ. 
When  he  xeaebed  the  bottom  of  the 
ftairs,  all  this  multitude  was  seized 
with  a  panic,  and  opened  a  passage 
for  him ;  he,  tAsag  no  heed  of  what 
flummnded  bin,  naased  through  the 
crowd,  and  woula  have  quitted  the 
church  wiUnrnt  saying  a  word  to  any 
one,  if  he  had  not  reooffnised  near 
tbe  holy  water  the  round  and  jovial 
tboe  of  Master  Martin  Wiprecht. 

^  Sir,**  aaid  the  youuf  organist  to 
him,  ^  It  was  you  who,  three  months 
ago,  ashed  my  opiokm  of  a  moteti  in 


C  minor;  I  tiionehi  I  could  not 
answer  you  better  tnan  by  executing 
it  to  you  exactly  in  the  stvle  of  the 
ffreat  master  who  composed  it  Per- 
haps you  thought  that  I  hurried  die 
movement  a  httle  in  the  last  bars, 
but  Dieterisch  wills  it  so.  Take  back 
this  motett,  I  hope  you  will  not  bear 
me  any  ill-will ;  for  if  I  have  kept 
it  so  long,  it  was  in  order  to  return 
it  to  you  annotated  by  the  master^s 
hand;  and  to  an  amateur  like  you, 
the  delight  of  possessing  sudi  a  trea* 
sore  in  nis  library  could  not  be  paid 
for  too  dearly.** 

John  Sebastian  had  reason  to  re- 
member the  festival  oi  Easter  all  his 
life,  for  the  day  of  the  Saviour's  Re- 
surrection was  also  that  on  which 
his  genius  appeared  to  Germany  in 
all  his  g^ory.  From  this  moment 
the  young  artist  existed  for  tbe  world, 
and  free  cities  and  princes  were  about 
to  struggle  for  hun.  Two  months 
had  ha^y  elapsed  before  he  received 
from  all  parts  offers  of  situations  as 
organist;  for  those  who  had  heard 
him  at  Amstadt  praised  his  ffenius 
and  talents  so  highly,  that  all  the 
churches  were  in  commotion,  and 
de»red  to  know  what  this  sun  was 
whose  first  rays  darted  such  distant 
splendour.  In  1707,  the  place  of 
or^mist  in  the  Churdi  of  St.  Blasius 
at  Mulhausen  was  offered  him.  He 
accepted  it.  The  inhabitants  of 
Amstadt,  in  despair  at  his  departure, 
came  to  propose  to  double  his  salary, 
if  he  would  consent  to  remain  amon^ 
them.  Sebastian  replied  that  his 
tastes  were  too  simple  for  money 
ever  to  influence  his  resolution,  and 
he  still  felt  too  much  the  want  of 
travelling  and  of  instruction  to  think 
seriously  of  settling  in  any  town; 
^'  but  I  shall  always  thmk  of  the 
one  which  has  received  me  so  well  in 
my  obscurity,  and  shall  remember 
it  all  my  life  like  a  second  mother.** 
The  adieus  were  touching  on  both 
ndes ;  and  the  inhabitants  seeing  that 
it  was  useless  to  press  an^  fmrther, 
prepared  to  accompany  hmi  to  the 
gates. 

It  was  a  great  dav  for  the  artist  of 
twenty,  when  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Amstadt  assMibled  on  his  passage 
to  prove  to  him  their  admiration 
of  his  tolents  and  their  sympathy  for 
himself.  From  an  early  hour  of  the 
morning,  the  city  was  astir;  and 
such  was  the  erowd  assembled  in 
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certain  streets,  that  a  stranger  who 
had  no  doubt  arrived  the  day  before, 
weary  with  endeavouring  to  force 
his  way  through  the  grou^w,  asked 
what  saint's  day  they  were  celebrat- 
ing. 

'*  Oh  !**  reph'ed  a  man  of  the  {peo- 
ple, **  it  is  Saint  John  Sebastian. 
You  do  not  know  him,  perhaps; 
but  although  he  is  not  in  the  calen- 
dar, he,  nevertheless,  has  a  place  in 
our  hearts  by  the  side  of  the  patron 
of  the  city." 

Unless  the  bells  had  been  rung  and 
incense  burned  before  him,  we  do 
not  know  what  greater  honours 
could  have  been  paid  him.  The 
notables  walked  by  his  side,  the  peo- 
ple pressed  towards  him  as  if  the^ 
wanted  to  hear  him,  and  the  beauti- 
ful girls,  leavii^  the  spinning-wheel, 
went  down  with  their  mothers  to 
contemplate  for  the  last  time  the 
celestial  musician  of  the  festival  of 
Easter.  Some  sang  his  cantatas; 
others  (those  whose  memorv  was 
slower  at  retaining  music)  proclaimed 
alond  how  many  poor  families  he  had 
relieved.  When  they  had  reached 
the  gates  of  the  town,  Sebastian, 
mov^  to  tears,  renewed  his  adieus 
to  those  who  surrounded  him;  and 
when  the  carriage  which  carried  liim 
away  drove  off,  shouts  of  affection 
and  blessings  accompanied  him  to  a 
great  distance,  and  the  yoimg  girls 
promised  him  to  pray  to  the  Virgin 
for  him  and  for  his  children.  Ilappy 
is  the  artist  whom  an  entire  popula- 
tion accompanies  in  this  manner,  and 
launches  with  such  adieus  upon  the 
hiffhroadoflife! 

The  life  of  John  Sebastian,  like 
that  of  almost  all  great  artists,  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  —  the  one  of 
scholastic  labours,  the  other  of  pure 
creation.  In  the  first,  which  extended 
from  his  earliest  years  up  to  his 
triumph  at  Amstadt,  he  was  entirely 
occupied  with  what  had  been  written 
before  him',  and  made  himself  master 
of  his  art ;  he  exercised  his  fingers 
night  and  day,  and  broke  them 
into  every  difficulty;  he  examined 
thoroughly  the  mysteries  of  counter- 

Soint  and  of  the  keys.  In  the  second 
e  no  longer  studied,  he  composed ; 
but  he  was  yet  far  from  attaining 
perfection;  and  his  music,  at  times 
original,  still  belonged  to  the  ancient 
Grerman  school.  John  Sebastian, 
like  the  young  Raphael,  preserved 


for  a  lonff  while  somewhat  of  the 
aridity  of  nis  masters ;  and  thoee  two 
artists,  before  revealing  themselves  tu 
the  world,  needed  fresh  air  and 
solitary  contemplation.  John  Se^ 
bastiau,  exhausted  by  all  sorts  of 
scholastic  studies,  began  to  read  in 
the  book  of  nature ;  that  book  which., 
according  to  the  fine  expression  of 
St.  Martin,  is  written  by  the  hand 
of  Grod  himself,  and  is  always  open 
in  order  that  man  may  learn  all  at 
once  and  without  the  help  of  re- 
velation. Besides  this  book,  from 
which  he  drew  unceasingly,  Sebastian 
had  two  others  also  marked  with  the 
finger  of  God— the  Bible  and  Gcspel. 
He  loved  to  plunge  into  those  rivers 
of  eternal  poetry;  he  loved  to  com- 
pare the  magnificence  of  these  august 
works,  to  vary  his  inspiration ;  some- 
times he  accompanied,  with  immense 
orchestras  and  tumultuous  voices,  the 
Spirit  of  God  borne  on  the  waters; 
sometimes  he  dreamed  with  love  of 
the  concerts  of  praise  which  must 
have  burst  from  the  crowd  when 
Jesus  appeared,  surrounded  by  his 
disciples.  In  the  evening,  when  he 
was  alone,  he  improvised;  and  if  you 
could  have  penetrated  into  his  room, 
you  might,  perhaps,  also  have  seen 
the  Commedia  Divina  on  his  harpsi- 
chord. At  the  time  he  was  writing 
his  admirable  oratorio  of  the  Passion, 
after  the  hours  of  study  he  came  and 
stood  immovable  opposite  a  picture 
by  Durcr,  in  order  to  examine  how 
a  great  artist  had  formerly  painted 
what  he  now  sang. 

Others  have  numerous  famili^«- 
a  mother  who  nurses  them  and  brings 
them  up,  fair-haired  sisters  who  come 
to  embrace  them  in  the  morning; 
but  he,  alone  on  earth — he  had  but 
his  organ  and  his  inspiration;  and 
too  young  yet  to  marr^,  too  lovine 
to  exist  without  a  family,  he  had 
created  himself  one  while  waiting  for 
the  day  when  his  old  stem  should 
reblossom  in  him.  The  church  was 
the  mother  to  whom  he  devoted  his 
existence ;  he  belonged  hy  ri^ht  to 
her  who  had  welcomed  him  m  his 
poverty.  The  church  was  at  once 
nis  home  and  his  universe;  there 
were  his  studies,  there  his  thoughtful 
walks  under  the  great  trees  of  granite, 
there  his  hours  of  repose  during 
the  evening  prayers.  And  the  more 
he  advanced  in  life,  the  more  he 
rejoiced   to  inhabit   this  world   of 
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peace  and  beatitude.  What  attrac- 
tions, indeed,  could  the  earth  and  its 
cold  and  mean  passions  have  for 
a  soul  like  his,  chaste  and  pure, 
and  filled  with  the  great  love  of 
art? 

*'•  The  kingdom  of  the  senses,**  he 
said,  '^18  barren;  it  has  soon  dis- 
played its  pleasures  and  pains;  the 
comedj  is  soon  ended,  and  then  re- 
commences. The  kin^om  of  the 
mind,  on  the  contrary,  is  inexhaust- 
ible, like  that  of  nature ;  and  since 
I  inhabit  it,  no  day  passes  in  which 
I  do  not  diaooyer  some  new  harmony, 
some  mystic  ray  which  concealed 
itself  in  the  grass  like  an  invisible 
insect." 

HaudeFs  master,  the  organist  Zas- 
chan,  died;  Sebastian,  celebrated  all 
over  Grermany,  was  nominated  to  suc- 
ceed him.  He  went  to  Halle,  exe- 
cuted his  fugue  of  reception ;  and  de- 
parted instantly  for  Weimar,  leaving 
the  sittuition  to  Zaschau*s  most  dis- 
tinguished pupil.  He  had  been  two 
months  at  Weimar  when  he  received 
a  letter  from  Prince  I^eopold  of 
Gotha,  who  invited  him  to  come  to 
him  with  the  title  of  chapel-master. 
Sebastian  accepted,  and  remained  six 
years  in  that  capacity. 

Leopold,  an  erudite  amateur,  and 
passionately  fond  of  music,  had  taken 
an  affection  for  the  genius  of  Sebas- 
tian, by  simply  playing  his  composi- 
tions ;  as  soon  as  he  saw  him  he  loved 
him  for  himself;  and  the  organist  soon 
became  an  indispensable  confidant  to 
the  prince.  The  chapel-master  in- 
habited the  palace,  and  came  every 
day  to  sit  at  table  with  Leopold,  who 
consulted  him  on  the  affairs  of  the 
administration  and  on  politics.  This 
ducal  friendship,  however  honouring 
to  the  young  artist,  ended  by  becom- 
bg  importunate  to  him;  and  very 
o&n,  in  the  open  air,  whilst  all  en- 
vied the  fortunate  musician  who 
passed  by  in  so  grand  an  equipage, 
ne,  dreamy  and  careworn,  was  tempt- 
ed to  say  to  Leopold,  '*  Let  some  one 
of  these  fine  courtiers  ^et  in,  he  will 
do  you  far  more  credit  in  the  car- 
riage than  T  do,  and  I  will  profit  by 
my  leisure  to  go  and  write  a  ftonata.'* 
How  many  times  he  must  have  bit- 
terly regretted  his  modest  and  retired 
little  room  at  Amstadt,  and  his  long 
days  which  were  spent  in  solitude 
and  labour !  Here,  no  more  repose, 
no  meditation,  no  inspirations;  the 


familiars  of  the  prince  entered  his 
room  at  all  hours. 

Every  evening  Leopold  assembled 
the   prettiest  women  of  his  court, 

gave  each  her  part^  and  intrusted 
is  chapel-master  with  the  direction 
of  the  chorus.  The  concert  often 
prolonged  itself  beyond  midnight; 
and  Sebastian,  exhausted  with  fa- 
ti^e,  went  to  forget  in  sleep  all  the 
discordant  voices  which  tingled  in 
his  ears.  He  spent  the  day  m  con- 
versing with  courtiers,  and  the  even- 
ing in  making  their  wives  sing.  Un- 
happy man  I  He  had  to  suffer  the 
fatuity  of  the  one,  and  the  false 
notes  of  the  others.  As  we  see,  no- 
thing remained  to  him  but  the  morn- 
ing for  his  labours,  both  of  practice 
and  of  composition.  How  he  pro- 
fited by  the  first  honrs !  At  dawn 
he  sat  dovm  to  his  harpsichord,  and 
sang  with  the  lark;  but,  alas!  too 
soon  after  his  first  preludes,  when 
the  melody  was  about  to  reveal  it- 
self, some  one  knocked  at  his  door ; 
it  was  the  prince  who  had  heard  him, 
and  came  in  his  dressing-gown  to 
listen  to  his  friend*s  morning  inspira- 
tions. Poor  Sebastian,  it  required 
your  Germanic  coolness,  and  angelic 
patience,  not  to  send  to  all  the  devils 
nim  who  came  to  disturb  your  para- 
dise, and  drive  back  into  the  chalice 
all  the  fresh  ideas  which  were  just 
commencing  to  display  their  wings  I 
Owin^  to  Leopolds  ever-increasmg 
affection,  Sebastian  could  not  absent 
himself  from  Gotha  for  a  single  day ; 
and  it  was  only  at  the  end  of  four 
years,  that  by  reiterated  entreaties 
he  obtained  a  two  months*  holyday 
to  go  to  Hamburg,  and  play  there  on 
the  01^^.  There,  as  every  where 
else,  his  elevated  and  simple  style 
excited  admiration  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. He  had  chosen  as  the  subject 
of  his  fugue  the  text  Super  Fhamna 
BahyloniSf  which  he  varied  for  the 
space  of  an  hour  according  to  the  se- 
verest laws  of  the  science.  When  he 
had  ceased  pla3ring,  wiping  the  heat 
from  his  brow,  he  descended  from 
the  organ-loft,  uncertain  of  the  effect 
he  had  produced.  An  immense  crowd 
awaited  him  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
and  before  the  door  stood  old  Rein- 
ken,  a  centenary  organist,  who  had 
that  day  been  carried  to  church  to 
hear  him.  The  worthy  old  man, 
moved  to  teais,  approached  Sebas- 
tian, and  pressing  his  hand,— 
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«'  My  son,"  said  he,  '<  I  tbonght  the 
sreat  art  dead  for  ever,  and  I  am 
happy  to  see  it  still  lives  in  you.** 

fiemken  had  in  his  youu  varied 
the  same  subject,  and  composed  on. 
that  plain  channt  a  work  he  valued 
very  mneh,  and  had  had  engpraved 
on  copper.  The  praise  was  all  the 
more  glorious  for  John  Sebastian. 

After  the  death  of  Kuhnau,  in 
1723,  Sebastian  was  named  musical- 
director  at  Leipsic :  he  kept  this  post 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  The  death  of 
Frmce  Leopdld  soon  followed  the  de- 
|«rture  of  his  chapel-master :  Sebas- 
tian was  deeply  grieved  by  it.  He 
wrote  on  this  occasion  a  mass  with 
double  plain  chaunt;  and  came  to 
Gotba  lumself  to  superintend  its  exe- 
cution. 

Charles  Philip  Emmanuel,  Bach*8 
second  son,  entered  the  service  of 
Frederic  the  Great,  in  the  year  1740. 
Sebastian^s  glory  had  reached  the 
ears  of  the  king,  who  manifested  the 
desire  of  hearing  so  great  an  artist. 
Emmanuel,  flattered  by  this  proof  of 
friendliness,  informed  his  father  of 
it ;  but  Sebastian,  occupied  as  he 
was  by  the  duties  of  his  new  posi- 
tion, could  not  easily  move,  and 
either  from  fomtfulness  or  neglect, 
he  had  always  deferred  this  journey. 
Kinss  do  not  like  to  be  resisted. 
Frederic  was  astonished  at  this  want 
of  eagerness,  and  complained  o(  it 
with  bitterness.  Sebastian,  informed 
of  the  disgrace  which  threatened 
Emmanuel,  undertook  the  joumev 
to  Potsdam,  in  company  with  Wil- 
helm  Friedemann,  tne  eldest  of  his 
children. 

At  this  period  Frederic  habitually 
had  little  concerts,  of  which  he  did 
the  honours  bv  playing  on  the  flute. 
One  evening  he  was  preparing  his 
instrument;  all  the  musicians  were 
placed  round  him,  the  most  profound 
silence  reigned  throughout  the  assem- 
bly, when  an  officer  entered  bring- 
ing the  list  of  stranffers  arrived  at 
Potsdam  during  the  oay.  The  king 
nodded  to  him  to  lay  it  down  on  the 
desk,  and  ran  his  eyes  over  it  as  he 
preluded;  suddenly  the  flute  stop- 
ped in  the  midst  of  a  cadence,  Fre- 
deric turned  to  those  who  accompa- 
nied him,  and  agitated  with  delist, 
he  said  to  them, — 

"Gentlemen,  I  announce  to  you 
that  old  Bach  is  arrived.** 

Instantly  two  pages  were  sent  to 


the  hotel  where  the  ehapd- master 
had  taken  up  his  abode.  Bach,  &- 
tigued  with  the  journey,  was  prepar- 
ing to  go  to  bed ;  a  servant-girl  came 
to  nim  sayinff  that  some  young  men 
asked  to  spesS:  to  him. 

**  You  are  mistaken,  it  is  not  I ;  I 
have  not  had  time  to  let  my  son 
know  of  my  arrival ;  and  I  know  no 
one  else  in  the  town.** 

At  these  words  the  court  envoys 
entered  the  room. 

^  You  are  Master  John  Sebastian, 
the  organist  ?** 

"Doubtless.** 

"You  are  then  the  person  we 
want.  We  come  from  the  king  with 
orders  to  bring  you  directly  to  the 
palace.** 

"  But  you  see  I  am  just  arrived ; 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  accompany 
you  to  court  to-nieht.  Tell  the  Vinj^ 
that  I  undertook  tne  ioumey  for  his 
sake.  To-morrow  I  wall  be  entirely 
at  his  service.*' 

"  The  king  wants  you  at  once.  If 
you  delay  longer  the  king  will  him- 
self come  and  fetch  you.** 

"You  will  at  least  allow  me  to 
change  my  dress  P  ** 

"  It  would  take  too  long ." 

And  the  two  chamberlains  seised 
him  by  the  arm  and  dnfged  him  off 
by  force.  Poor  Sebastian,  covered 
with  mud  and  dust,  was  obliged  to 
get  into  the  carriage  and  go  to  the 
ch&teau. 

Meanwhile,  Frederic,  in  order  to 
receive  his  ffuest  worthily,  had  dis- 
tributed to  the  musicians  the  score  of 
a  motett  for  eight  voices,  by  John 
Sebastian ;   and  it  was  Emmanuel 
Bach,  the  court  chapel-master,  who 
led  this  music,  improvised  in  honour 
of  his  fkther.    The  chorus  was  sbg- 
inff  when   Bach  entered   the    first 
sau)on.     He  expected   to   find  the 
king  alone,  anci  was  so  dazzled  by 
this  display  of  harmoinr  and  light, 
that   he   did  not  at  first  perceive 
that  his  music  was  being  performed. 
Meanwhile,  the  murmur  became  ge 
nenJ,  the  name  of  Bach  was  whis 
pered  from  one  to  another,  the  wo 
men  leaned  forward  to  look  at  him 
himself^  after  a  few  Imuts,  had  recog 
nised  the  king*s  delicate  attention. 
Sebastian  wasliappy,  tears  dropped 
on  his  cheek.     Emmanuel,  on  nis 
side,  had  again  seen  his  father,  fit>m 
whom  he  nad  been  separated   for 
three  years.    Never  did  Christmas 
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man  appear  so  long  to  the  def  ks  of 
a  paran,  as  did  tbis  motett  to  the 
two  nnwiriaiM,  anxious  to  hasten  to 
one  another.  Emmanuel,  in  order 
to  haye  fimahed  sooner,  hurried  the 
time  in  *  feaxful  manner ;  and  thou 
saidst  noUunff,  old  Bach,  thou,  who 
in  the  churcfies,  for  one  note  sung 
out  of  tune  didst  contract  the  mus- 
cles of  thy  face,  and  hreak  the  desk 
with  thy  fist!  At  this  moment  the 
&thtf  completely  oTerruled  the  cha- 
]Kl-ma8terI  What  are  tune  and 
time  wh^  you  meet  vour  son  after 
three  years  of  absence  I  Whatmusic, 
had  it  been  a  hundred  times  more 
rapid,  would  not  have  seemed  cold 
aod  slow,  compared  to  the  beatings 
of  your  heart !  The  motett  still  con- 
tinued; Emmanuel  could  resist  no 
loDgff.  Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  a 
eeiMral  tuUij  be  tnrew  down  his  con- 
auctoi's  baioMy  and  ran  to  embrace 
his  fiither.  The  musicians,  exhausted 
by  such  sburp  work,  then  stopped, 
and  profited  by  the  absence  of  tneir 
leader  to  take  breath ;  but  the  king, 
who  wanted  to  hear  the  motett  to 
the  end,  made  them  a  nza  not  to  in- 
terrupt thenosdyes,  picked  up  the 
baton,  and  placed  hunself  at  their 
head  with  a  coolness  as  imperturb- 
able as  if  be  had  been  leadii^  an 
army.  The  chorus  once  ended,  Se- 
bastian approached  Frederic,  and 
howinjg^  respectfully,  said,^ 

^  Sire,  permit  me  first  to  thank 
you  for  your  goodwill  towards  us, 
and  then  to  felicitate  you  on  the 
new  talent  of  which  you  have  just 
giyen  us  proo£  You  haye  felt  the 
movement  <^  that  piece  better  than 
any  one.  Emmanud  had  taken  it 
too  fint,— it  is  evidenA  that  it  is  thus 
it  should  be  executed.*" 

Fredeiie,  who  attached  great  yalue 
to  his  tslent  as  a  musician,  was  ex- 
tremely flattered  by  Bach*s  praises. 

**  Chance  baa  fayoured  me,**  said 
he ;  ^  but  eyen  had  I  broken  down, 
all  here  ahould  be  thankful  for  my 
good  intentions;  I  only  conducted 
the  orchestra  in  the  presence  of  no 
great  a  musician,  in  oraer  not  to  de- 
wive  the  audience  of  the  pleasure  of 
hcanns  one  of  the  finest  composi- 
tions <tf  our  epoch."* 

That  eveninff  Frederic  replied  to 
praise  by  compfiments. 

After  a  rapid  conversation,  during 
which  he  auestioned  him  on  various 
paints  of  tne  saence}  the  king  took 


Sebastian  by  the  hand  and  presented 
him  to  the  ladies  of  the  court.  As 
he  passed,  an  old  duchess  who  sat 
there  surrounded  b;^  her  daughters 
and  nieces,  made  mm  sit  down  by 
her,  and  reminded  him  of  his  adven- 
ture at  Amstadt, — the  memorable 
service  of  Easter  Sunday ;  the  good 
Udy  would  have  told  many  other 
stories,  if  Frederic,  who  was  jealous 
of  his  guest,  and  wanted  bun  for 
himself  alone,  had  not  dragged  him 
into  the  adioininff  saloons  to  try 
some  pianos  by  Silbermann.  In  less 
than  two  hours  twelve  pianos  re- 
sounded beneath  his  touch,  apod 
twelve  times  did  the  musicians,  de- 
jected and  discouraged,  wonder  at 
the  strange  fertility  of  the  man  who 
thus  passed  from  one  instrument  to 
another,  var>'ing  his  thought  and 
style  without  end.  Indeed,  after  the 
first  preludes,  he  took  for  his  theme 
a  large  and  austere  motive,  and 
workol  it  for  an  instant ;  then  sud- 
dealy  interrupting  himself,  he  got 
up  and  sat  do¥m  m  the  next  room. 
All  those  who  had  heard  him  ex- 
pected him  to  continue  the  melody 
and  exhaust  it.  Not  so,  he  invented 
another,  began  and  stopped  it  as  be- 
fore when  fun  of  strength  and  life,  and 
when  it  might  have  run  ak>ng  the 
keys  for  another  hour.  Two  struck 
by  the  palace  clock  when  the  sitting 
was  broken  up,  and  the  audience  se- 
parated full  of  enthusiasm  for  the 
great  artist,  and  of  friendship  for 
the  old  man  who  had  devoted  him- 
se^to  their  pleasures  with  so  much 
couHtlaisance  and  simple  pace. 

Tne  next  mominff  at  nme  o'clock, 
a  carriage  bearing  Vie  arms  of  Prus- 
sia, stood  at  the  door  of  the  imi 
where  the  chapel -master  lodged; 
that  day  Frederic  was  going  with 
him  to  visit  the  organs  of  the  town. 
Notwithstanding  the  fatiffues  of  the 
preceding  night.  Bach  baa  risen  ear- 
lier than  uraal,  in  order  to  bestow 
the  necessary  tune  on  the  cares  of 
bis  toilet.  When  he  went  down  all 
the  people  of  the  bouse  were  aston- 
isbea  at  so  much  luxury,  and  did 
not  understand  how  the  great  noble- 
man, who  was  going  to  court  in  so 
grand  an  equipage,  was  the  same 
man  whom  tne  day  before  they  had 
taken  for  some  poor  devil,  fh>m  the 
mean  appearance  of  his  clothes.  Ue 
wore  a  coat  of  black  cloth  over  a 
satin  waistcoat  of  the  same  colour, 
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which  set  off  a  superb  shirt -frill. 
Add  to  this,  silk  stockings,  chased 
gold  buckles, — a  present  from  the 
Grand  Duke  Leopold,  manchettes  of 
lace  falling  in  profusion,  and  half 
covering  hands  of  exquisite  white- 
ness, and  you  mil  have  a  tolerably 
correct  idea  of  John  Sebastian  Bach  s 
gala-day  costume.  He  was  happy 
and  triumphant,  his  e^'es  sparkled 
^rith  life  and  youth,  his  face  shone 
as  it  always  did  when  he  was  going 
to  sit  down  to  a  new  instrument. 
The  first  church  he  came  to  he  went 
up  to  the  organ  and  sat  down;  for 
it  was  his  fate  always  to  find  the 
door  open,  and  the  mstniment  do- 
cile ;  and  it  is  said  in  Grennany  that 
at  his  approach  the  organ  uttered 
deep  sounds,  as  a  mare  neighs  at  the 
approach  of  her  rider.  At  the  first 
preludes  all  acknowledged  the  mas- 
ter's marvellous  facility;  but  what 
bewildered  and  ravished  them  all, 
was  that  large,  simple,  and  severe 
execution,  that  magnificence  of  style, 
'\vhich  could  display  itself  only  on 
the  vast  field  of  the  organ. 

During  the  three  first  hours  Se- 
bastian bad  so  lavished  melody  and 
science,  that  it  seemed  at  last  as  if 
the  source  of  his  inspiration  was  ex- 
hausted. To  end  the  day  worthily 
he  was  about  to  imitc  in  one  vast 
fi}'mphony  the  innumerable  ideas  he 
had  strewn  on  all  the  organs  of  the 
city,  when,  in  the  last  church  he  vi- 
sited, a  melancholy  spectacle  offered 
itself  to  him. 

A  young  ^rl  had  died,  and  her 
companions  m  white  veils  knelt 
around  her.  AVhen  the  service  was 
ended  they  arose,  and  each  one  came 
in  her  turn  to  take  a  farewell  of  her 
friend,  and  to  drop  a  few  tears  of 
holy  water  upon  her  shroud.  Fre- 
dene  was  deeply  moved  by  the  pre- 
sence of  this  pomp  of  sadness  and 
affliction.  When  all  the  pale  pro- 
cession had  passed  before  Aim,  the 
kinff,  wishing  likewise  to  pay  homage 
to  the  deceased,  took  the  consecrated 
palm  from  the  hands  of  the  last  girl, 
shook  it,  and  held  out  his  hand  to 
John  Sebastian,  inviting  him  to  do 
the  same.  SobaRtian  had  disappearod ; 
and  while  he  was  sought  among  the 
congregation,  there  suddenly  arose 
in  the  church  a  strange  music,  a 
pure  and  celestial  melody  of  ineff- 
able nielancholy.  It  resembled  a 
chorus  between  the  virgins  of  earth 
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and  the  angels  of  heaven.  The  for- 
mer deploring  their  chaste  sister 
taken  away  from  the  tenderness  of 
her  mother,  the  love  of  her  compa- 
nions, the  fresh  sensations  of  youth ; 
the  latter  san^  of  the  glorious  elect, 
and  of  all  the  joys  which  awaited  her 
in  heaven  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Saviour.    It  was  he,  the  great  or- 

f&nist,  who  poured  forth  from  above 
is  sonorous  and  melodious  tears,  he 
who  poured  out  his  harmony  like 
holy  water,  on  the  bosom  of  the  dead 
r\ri,  Sebastian  remained  a  few  davs 
onger  at  Potsdam,  then,  notwith- 
standing the  entreaties  of  Frederic, 
who  wished  to  keep  him  with  him, 
notwithstanding  the  prayers  of  his 
children,  he  returned  to  his  post^ 
and  departed,  carrying  with  him  the 
friendship  of  the  kin^  and  of  all  who 
had  known  him.  when  he  arrived 
at  Leipsic  he  began  to  work  upon  a 
theme  which  he  had  received  from 
Frederic,  composed  various  canons, 
and  published  the  complete  work, 
dedicating  it  to  the  royal  musician. 

This  was  Bach's  last  journey.  The 
constant  assiduity  with  which  he 
worked  had  exhausted  his  power  of 
sight.  His  midnight  lamp  had  scorch- 
ed his  eyes,  and  now,  each  night, 
similar  to  the  ebbing  tide,  left  on  his 
eyelids  a  thicker  veil  of  gravel.  Me- 
lancholy reflection!  He  destroy^ 
his  body  whilst  fertilising  his  mind ; 
and  his  vigils  prepared  for  him  a  sad 
and  painful  evil  which  was  to  termi- 
nate oy  the  most  deplorable  infirmity. 
Sebastian  was  growing  blind.  He 
bore  mih  calmness  and  resignation 
the  scourge  the  Lord  inflicted  on 
him ;  and  if  he  consented  to  put  him- 
self into  the  hands  of  an  oculist,  it 
was  more  in  compliance  with  the  so- 
licitations of  his  rriends,  than  to  find 
the  cure  of  a  disease  which  he  con- 
sidered incurable.  The  operation 
was  twice  undertaken,  and  twice 
failed.  Thenceforth  there  was  no 
hope  ;  a  mournful  sadness  seieed 
him,  like  a  presentiment  of  his  ap- 
proaching fate ;  his  knees  bent,  and 
nis  whole  body,  before  so  robust,  in- 
clined towards  the  grave.  Sebastian 
Bach  dragged  on  a  frail  existence  for 
six  months  longer ;  and  on  the  20th 
of  July,  1751,  fell  asleep  towards 
evening,  in  the  arms  of  his  numerous 
children.  Such  is  the  history  of  this 
extraordinary  man.  I  must  add,  that 
he  was  twice  married.    By  his  fint 
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wife  he  had  seven  children,  thirteen 
b^  his  seeond,  in  all  eleven  sons  and 
Dine  daughters.  All  the  sons  were 
gifted  with  great  musical  disporitions. 
Now,  if  we  descend  into  the  de- 
tails of  his  private  life,  we  shall  find 
nothing  bat  sacrifices  for  his  family, 
and  continual  devotcdness  to  the  un- 
fortunate. Like  almost  all  men  of 
conscientiousness  and  genius,  Sebas- 
tian lived,  if  not  in  poverty,  at  least 
in  honourable  mediocrity.  The  small 
revenue  of  his  situation  sufiiced  for 
the  maintenance  of  his  numerous 
children;  what  more  did  he  want? 
Certainly,  instead  of  living  thus  bu- 
ned  in  study  and  composition,  in- 
stead of  passing  whole  days  in  play- 
ing heavenly  melodies  to  the  people, 
if  ne  would  have  descended  into  the 
saloons  of  the  monied  men  of  Ger- 
many, and  amused  the  idleness  of 
noblemen,  he  might  have  amassed 
gold  like  so  many  others.  But  men 
of  Sebastian*8  stamp  accomplish  to 
the  end  the  work  for  which  the^ 
have  been  sent  upon  earth,  and  die 
in  solitude  and  obscurity  rather  than 
imitate  thoee  mercenaries  who  traffiic 


with    art   as  with  a  thing   to   be 
sold. 

Sebastian  never  avoided  an  oppor- 
tunity of  assisting  his  brethren,  al- 
though these  occasions  offered  them- 
selves to  him  oftener  than  to  any 
one  else.  His  devotedness  was  known ; 
and  unfortunate  artists,  like  stray 
travellers,  hastened  from  all  parts  of 
Grermany  towards  this  beneficent 
light.  Out  of  the  whole  number,  not 
one  could  be  mentioned  whom -he. 
did  not  welcome,  seat  at  his  table  with 
his  children,  and  for  whom  he  did 
not  use  all  his  influence.  Men  like 
him  walk  amidst  the  blessings  of  the 
multitude ;  the  serenity  of  then:  coun- 
tenance, the  charm  of  their  conversa- 
tion spread  harmony  around  them, 
and  prepare  souls  to  receive  the  divine 
music.  They  sow  among  the  people 
the  word  which  is  fpyen  them ;  and 
wherever  the  soil  is  good  this  seed 
takes  root  and  fructines.  Happy  is 
he  who  spends  his  youth  in  their  so- 
ciety; happy  is  he  who  remembers 
the  work  toey  have  done,  and,  when 
they  are  forgotten  by  all,  writes  the 
history  of  their  lives ! 
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INCIDENTS  OF  REAL  LIFE. 

BT  AX  OBSEBYBB  OF  THB  BELATIOHS  BBTWBIN  TSE  MOBAL  ASD 
THB  MATBBIAL  WOBU». 


The  aspects  of  external  nature  never 
more  readily  awaken  correspond- 
ent emotions  in  the  mind  than  in 
their  moments  of  change  and  con- 
trast— in  transitions  from  gloom  to 
gaiety,  from  sunshine  to  storm.  Na- 
ture, like  its  microcosmic  prototype 
man,  apnears  least  interesting  in  re- 
pose, unless  when  repose  corner  as  a 
relief  from  tempest  and  agitation ; 
and  we  soon  tire  of  the  monotony 
even  of  unvarying  smiles.  The  truth, 
moreover,  of  the  intimate  relation  be- 
tween the  souFs  inner  world  and  the 
visible  system  in  the  midst  of  which 
we  arc  placed,  is  chiefly  felt  on  such 
occasions.  The  venerable  oak  that 
lifts  hi^h  its  blasted  arms  into  the 
keen  air  of  some  lonely  heath  —  a 
noble  object  —  may  have  been  oflen 
seen,  on  days  eitlier  of  stead^r  sun- 
shine or  clouded  uniformity,  without 
ezcitinff  the  traveller's  specml  atten- 
tion. But  let  the  same  person  pass 
it  late  in  some  fitful  evening  of  au- 
tumn—  on  his  emerging  from  the 
enclosed  lowlands  upon  the  broad 
cxnanse,  let  a  sudden  burst  of  moon- 
lignt  glare  upon  the  gnarled  branches, 
relieved  against  utter  darkness  be- 
yond—  and  an  impression  will  be 
made  and  sympathies  called  up  in 
the  spectator  too  profound  to  be 
easily  forgotten.  Take  another  fa- 
miliar instance.  Hundreds  of  times 
you  may  have  beheld  the  ancient 
church  of  your  village,  embosomed 
among  trees,  and  have  ijcrhims  been 
soothed  by  the  calm  and  solemnity, 
moral  and  material,  that  reigned  over 
its  holy  precincts.  And  yet  you  may 
have  been  all  the  while  unconscious 
what  thoughts  and  feeling,  "too 
deep  for  tears,**  may  be  conjured  up 
by  the  sight  of  tne  same  familiar 
objects,  in  some  happy  conjunction  of 
circumstances  in  the  hour  and  the 
atmosphere — as,  for  instance,  when 
"  Twilight,  from  the  East, 
Just  deepemog  into  darkness," 

its  humble  spire  glows  faintly  amid 
the  ^'  mustering  stars,**  with  the  last 
gleams  of  expiring  day,  and  all  the 
scene  below — buttress'  and  tracery, 
graves  and  motionless  foliage  — 
slumbers  in  deep,  undistinguisnable 
gloom. 
It  28  true  tbftt  all  bosiwis  do  not 


respond  alike  to  these  appeals  of 
natural  objects.  Differently  ooasti- 
tuted  at  first  by  nature,  we  have 
other  differences  thrust  upon  us  by 
time  and  circumstance.  Not  a  few, 
who  owe  to  nature  but  little  of  the 
susceptibility  of  a  refined  taste,  are 
disciplined  to  some  perception  akin  to 
it  by  education  and  custom.  AVhen, 
however,  as  in  the  case  of  those  ar- 
tists by  profession,  who  are  not  such 
also  by  the  election  of  genius,  these 
perceptions  are  matter  of  acauire- 
ment  only,  they  will  generally  be 
found  characterised  by  affectation 
and  extravagance.  Of  these  debadng 
redundancies  of  merely  acquired  taste 
we  have  examples  in  abundance.  It 
is  where  the  faculty  is  born  with  the 
individual,  has  been  perfected  by 
cultivation,  and  is  called  into  exercise 
by  a  genial  ambition,  that  there  exists 
the  consummate  painter  of  landscape 
->an  artist,  at  least,  as  rarely  met  with 
in  perfection  as  the  historical  or  poet- 
ical. He  is,  indeed,  a  poet,  albeit  he 
sings  to  the  ^e,  not  the  ear ;  and, 
like  Graspar  Foussin,  Claude,  and 
our  own  Wilson,  uses  not  "winged 
winds,**  but  a  pencil 

"  Dipped,  at  will. 
In  glory  or  in  gloom." 

To  return,  however,  to  our  theme 
—  the  sense  of  a  profound  corre- 
spondence between  the  lights  and 
shadows  of  our  own  mysterious  be- 
ing and  those  which  diversify  and 
ennoble  external  nature.  It  lias 
happened  to  the  writer  of  the  fol- 
lowm^  pages  to  observe  the  evidence 
of  this  correspondence,  to  trace  the 
coinckience,  on  some  remarkable  oc- 
casions, of  profound  emotion  in  the 
human  soul  with  tlie  more  transient 
but  striking  phenomena  of  the  ma- 
terial world.  He  has  made  it  the 
occasional  occupation  of  a  mind  de- 
mandmg  relief  froip  severer  tasks,  to 
collect  and  arrange  the  particulars  of 
some  of  these  incidents,  to  which — 
had  it  been  in  his  power  to  extend 
the  meaning  of  the  word  firom  the 
technical  sense  of  artists  to  a  moral 
application— he  would  have  chosen 
rather  to  give  simply  the  name  of 
"  EFFECTS,*  than  the  more  descriptive 
title  which  appears  at  the  head  of 
this  paper. 
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L— THB  lUAQZ  Of  TH£  NOBMAN  KHIiQHT. 


*^  Thk  nan*- this  weuisoine  rain  I 
will  H  never  oeue  ?  Still,  sister,  are 
the  hills  shnmded  by  the  faHing 
deluge  ?** 

She  who  spoke  was  a  pale,  but 
young  and  beautiiiil  invalid,  whose 
couch  — contrary  to  her  wont  to  re- 
cline where  her  eye  could  command 
from  the  window  a  wide  expanse  d 
«ichantmg  scenery — had  tnat  day, 
from  apprehension  of  the  damp  witn- 
ont,  been  placed  near  a  fire,  although 
the  season  was  **  the  glorious  month 
of  June." 

The  blooming^  creature  addressed 
looked  round,  with  an  expression  in 
her  glowing  countenance,  in  which 
surprise  mmgled  with  sorrow  and 
much  love;  for  the  tone  of  that 
sweet  Toioe  had  in  it  something  akin 
to  impatiente,  and  eren  querulons- 
ness,  such  as  she  had  never  before 
heard  from  the  gentle,  and,  in  gene- 
ral, uncomplaining  sufferer. 

**What,  Bertha,**  it  proceeded, 


no  gleam  of  sun-ligbt  yet  in 
'est?  ' 


the 


'Alas,  no,  dear  Celestme!  Sky 
and  landscape  continue  to ** 

Ere  she  could  dose  the  sentence 
the  eager  eyes  of  the  young  girl  al- 
ready glistened  in  the  glance  of  a 
sunbeam  shot  throagh  the  separating 
clouds. 

**  Oh  yes!  yes!  Happy  news,  since 
you  so  anxiously  desire  the  change ! 
The  heav^  masses  of  vapour  below 
are  fast  dispersing.  Already  I  dis- 
cern the  dappled  brightness  of  the 
upper  reflion  of  cloudb,  the  *  flock  * 
that  basLs  in  perpetual  sunshine. 
Ah !  there  I  catch  the  blue !  And 
yonder  the  hills  begin  to  appear, 
with  their  many  ridges  of  rich  foli- 
age— green,  glowinj^,  and  rounded,— 
tSrouffh  the  few  ghttering  drops  that 
yet  fiul,  but  every  moment  less,  be- 
tween us  and  them.  Bejoice,  dear 
sister!**  she  added,  turning  to  em- 
brace her.  ^Tou  will  at  least  be 
gladdened  by  a  sight  of  the  sun,  and 
may  breathe  the  msh  pure  air  at  the 
open  window,  although  I  fear  too 
much  wet  has  fallen  to  allow  of  your 
paying  the  accustomed  visit  to  your 
favourite  retreat  to-day.** 

Celestine  now  reproached  herself 
for  her  impatient  murmurs,  and  ex- 
pressed her  thuiks  both  in  words  and 
oy  an  upward  look  cf  her  teige, 


lustrous,  tearful  eyeBy  in  aocordaaoe 
with  whkh  a  glow  of  grateful  satia- 
ftction  overspread  her  emaciated  fea- 
tures. 

A  silent  observer  of  this  little 
scene,  to  whose  anxious  mind  not  a 
word  or  look  had  been  lost,  now 
came  forward — the  mother  of  the 
maidens.  That  morning  was  the  sad- 
dest she  had  spent,  since  it  had  been 
her  lot  to  pass  days  and  nights  of 
"*  hope  deferred  '*  beside  the  couch  of 
her  eldest  and  best-loved  child,  de- 
stined, as  she  now  too  clearly  fore- 
saW|  to  an  early  grave.  During  the 
whme  period,  the  greater  jpart  of  a 
year,  in  which  the  sands  of  life  had 
been  slowly  but  visibly  running  out, 
**  perfect  peace  "  and  serenity  of  mind 
had  accompanied  the  even  course'  of 
bodily  decay.  This  day  it  was  other- 
wise. The  usual  expedients  for  en- 
gaging attention  on  worthy  obiects, 
without  incurring  iatigue  or  adding 
to  depression,  Irad  afi  been  found 
unavailing;  religious  duties,  joined  in 
by  the  sufferer  at  the  moment  with 
more  than  ordinary  fervour,  had 
been  followed  only  by  exhaustion  and 
despondency.  What  had  so  chan^ 
her  gentle  child  ?  What  unpending 
crisis  of  the  dire  malady  had  thrown 
forward  its  dark  shadow  in  this  dav*s 
gloomy  discontent  ?  Such  were  the 
thoughts  which  in  a  thousand  agi- 
tating shapes  coursed  on^  another, 
with  the  swiftness  of  fear-pursued 

Ehantoms,    through    the    maternal 
eart  and  brain. 

The  family  in  which  occurred  our 
incident  of  a  rainy  morning,  was  that 

of  the  Dean  of .    It  was  one  of 

a  class  of  families  met  with  nowhere 
but  in  England,  in  which  the  ameni- 
ties of  high  society  and  the  refine- 
ments of  perfect  education  take  a 
hallowed  charm  from  the  simple 
earnestness  of  unaffected  piety.  We 
do  not  pretend  to  assert  that  the  do- 
mestic hearth  of  every  English  dig- 
nitary is  brightened  by  the  united 
slow  of  these  attractions.  The  school- 
fellow of  a  prime  minister  may  grow 
up  to  be  a  worldly  clergyman,  and 
the  senior  wrangler  who  plods  his 
way,  under  a  heavy  load  of  mathe- 
matic  lore,  up  to  the  presidency  of 
a  chapter,  may  leave  at  every  step  of 
his  rising  career  unmistakeable  traces 
of  a  viugar  mind.    Moreover,  the 
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wives  and  daughters  of  deans  arc  not 
neoessarily  exempt  from  such  femi- 
nine Tices  as  vanity  and  the  love  of 
pleasure,  nor  their  sons  from  pride 
and  dissipation.  But  the  Dean  of 
—  and  his  family,  at  least,  pre- 
sented an  exception  to  all  that  the 
enemies  of  the  class  of  clergymen  of 
high  rank  delight  to  allege  against 
them ;  a  sufficient  evidence  of  which 
fact  to  satisfy  a  physiognomist,  or 
craniologist  either,  was  now  presented 
in  the  person  and  demeanour  of  that 
di&nitar^r,  as,  issuing  from  the  study 
where  his  morning  had  been  passed, 
he  also  joined  the  group  around  the 
invalid's  couch. 

'^  A  boon,  dear  father  !^*  exclaimed 
Celestine,  with  reviving  cheerful- 
ness. 

"Already  willingly  granted.  I 
can  deny  you  nothins,  my  poor 
child ;  least  of  all,*'  added  the  dean 
(for  he  too  had  shared  the  pain  her 
altered  demeanour  had  that  day  dif- 
fused through  the  family),  "  least  of 
all  any  thing  that  can  tend  to  restore 
your  usual  serenity." 

"  It  will,  father— it  will.  But  say : 
I  may  venture  to-day  as  usual  to  my 
favourite  seat  at  the  rose-plat  be- 
neath the  ruins?" 

"Knowing  your  anxiety  on  this 
point,  I  too  nave  been  watching  the 
changes  of  the  weather ;  and  I  think 
I  may  stake  the  credit  for  sagacity  in 
this  particular  branch  of  meteorology 
which,  in  common  with  most  English- 
men, I  pretend  to,  upon  the  proba- 
bility that  no  more  rain  vnll  fall  this 
afltemoon.  The  sun  has  burst  oat 
with  uncommon  power,  and  several 
hours  are  yet  to  elapse  ere  he  will 
set.  But  what,  Celestine,  is  your  re- 
quest?" 

"That  you  will  yourself  accom- 
pan^r  me  there,  that  you  will  not  c^uit 
my  side;  that— and!  may  ask  this,  I 
am  sure,  without  offence"  (she  smiled, 
as  she  spoke,  upon  her  mother  and 
sister),  "  to  my  best  and  kindest  phy- 
sician and  attendant— that  for  a  little 
while  at  least  you  alone  will  remain 
with  me." 

Looks  of  surprise  were  exchanged, 
but  the  whole  party  at  once  acqui- 
esced. The  garden-chair  wna  pre- 
sently wheeled  from  its  place  in  the 
rustic  hall,  and  in  half-an-hour  the 
group  might  be  seen  passing  slowly, 
and  with  frequent  pauses  irom  de- 
light at  the  fresh  beauty  of  the  scene 


—  now  in  the  glittering  sunshine, 
now  darkened  by  the  shadow  of  some 
tall  tree  beside  their  path— down  the 
middle  walk  of  the  deanery  gardens. 

The  deanery  of was  one  of 

the  happiest  examples  of  that  beauti- 
ful union  of  sociality  with  retirement, 
of  old-fashioned  simplicity  with  mo- 
dem elegance,  which  is  not  rarely  to 
be  met  with  among  the  prebendal 
dwellings  in  our  ancient  episoopal 
seats.  The  house  and  its  adjoining 
grounds  occupied  a  kind  of  terrace 
upon  the  slope  of  a  hill,  which  was 
crowned  by  tne  cathedral,  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  and  most  nearly 
unifl3val  among  the  glorious  monu- 
ments of  the  munificence,  piety,  and 
knowledge  of  those  ages,  to  which 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen- 
turies, themselves  sterile  beyond  al- 
most every  other  in  even  tolerable 
architectural  productions,  have  not 
hesitated  to  brand  with  the  epithet  of 
barbarous.  Through  every  opening 
between  the  clumps  of  acacias  and 
poplars  that  bordered  the  lawn  as 
you  ascended  or  descended  the  gra- 
dual, slowly -winding  slope,  were 
seen  clustenng  the  lofty  square  tow- 
ers and  aury  pinnacles,  grey  from  the 
remoteness  occasioned  by  their  alti- 
tude as  contrasted  ¥dth  the  glowing 
foliage,  yet  on  a  day  and  at  an  hour 
such  as  we  are  describing,  relieved  in 
light  upon  the  deep  azure  into  which 
they  rosQ.  The  opposite  side  pre- 
sented a  rural  prospect,  the  features 
of  which  were  eminently  beautiful, 
and  in  their  extent  and  combination 
might  be  termed  grand.  A  broad, 
winding,  level  valley  of  purest  green 
gleamed  at  intervals,  as  st^^,  or  sunny 
cloud,  or  the  orb  of  day  itself,  was 
reflected  in  the  glassy  surface  of  a 
gentle  river,  whose  complex  wind- 
ings rivalled  the  sinuosities  of  Mean- 
der. At  intervals  it  was  enridied 
with  groups  of  the  dark  ereen  alder, 
the  gre^  willow,  and  tne  graceful 
ash,  which,  in  an  endless  variety  of 
arrangements  and  proportions,  fol- 
lowed the  course  orthe  stream  from 
whose  perennial  current  they  drew 
their  inimitable  freshness.  The 
nearer  slope  of  the  valley  was  .a 
moderate  declivity',  divided  by  bloom- 
ing hedgerows  into  orchards,  pad- 
docks, and  the  usual  adjuncts  of 
prosperous  English  homesteads ;  but 
txilder  features  distinguished  the 
opposite  Qscent.    There  the  banks 
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rose  into  heights,  swellinff  or  pre- 
cipitous, covered,  in  aecordance  with 
their  form  and  positiou,  with  na- 
turml  woods  of  beech  aud  oak,  or 
standing  out  in  craggy  clitls}  of  an 
almost  mountainous  altitude,  which 
the  artistic  hand  of  nature  had  beau- 
tifally  harmonised  with  the  sur- 
roonding  masses  of  foliage,  hv  means 
of  trailing  plants  suspended  from  the 
jutting  ledges,  shoots  starting  from 
their  crevices,  and  weather-stains  of 
every  hue,  which  diversified  their  sur- 
faces. 

It  was  in  a  spot  that,  like  the  so- 
cial hearth  in  some  well-arranged 
apartment,  or — the  comparison  is  no 
desecration — like  the  holy  altar  in 
some  spacious  temple,  seemed  at  once 
the  focus  of  its  attractions  and  the 
point  from  which  the  whole  might  be 
observed  to  the  greatest  advantase, 
that  the  noiseless  group  from  tne 
deanery  finally  naused.  The  do- 
mestic who  had  drawn  the  chair  of 
the  invalid  was  dismissed;  the  mo- 
ther and  the  blooming  but  serious 
Bertha  presently  made  an  excuse  for 
oontinumg  their  walk;  the  father 
and  the  elder  child  —  the  earliest, 
brightest,  but  now  fading  flower  in 
the  garland  of  his  domestic  happiness 
—were  left  alone. 

Balmy  and  fresh  was  the  air,  as  the 
scene  was  beautiful.  The  western 
breen,  bearing  on  its  wings  delictus 
coolness  from  the  moist  valley,  miti- 
gated the  powerful  rays  of  an  un- 
clouded sun,  tempered  still  more  by 
the  partial  shadows  from  the  trees. 
Athonsand  richly-cultivated  flowers, 
among  which  the  rose  predominated, 
filled  the  atmosphere  with  perfume, 
exhaled  from  the  rejoicinff  blossoms 
in  a  profusion  that  would  nave  been 
overpowering  in  a  less  elevated  situ- 
ation. 

The  dean,  venerable  rather  from 
the  gravity  of  his  countenance  and 
demeanour  than  from  advancing 
years,  leaned  over  his  child  with  an 
air  &[  some  embairassment.  The 
eyes  of  Ceiestine,  on  the  contrary, 
were  fixed  with  a  definite  and  ardent 
gut  upon  a  remarkable  object,  the 
presence  of  which  in  this  exquisite 
retreat  yet  remains  to  be  notic^ 

From  the  precise  position  occupied 
by  the  pair,  they  looked  full  upon 
a  noble  ruin  that  rose  between 
them  and  the  lofly  minster.  Its 
fltyl«  was  th«t  of  the  fine  Anglo- 


Norman  architecture,  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  it  was  evidently  the 
remains  of  some  splendid  monastic 
edifice.  A  central  doorwav  of  large 
proportiuns  opened  directly  before 
them,  through  which,  and  through 
some  chasms  in  the  walls  beside  it, 
the  eye  discovered  a  long  avenue, 
between  rows  of  massive  columns, 
almost  uninjured  by  time  or  accident, 
and  here  and  there  supporting  frag- 
ments of  arches,  which,  as  well  as 
those  above  the  entrance,  were  en- 
riched with  the  zigzag  and  other  or- 
naments peculiar  to  structures  of  the 
period  to  which  this  building  be- 
longed. The  portion  that  remamed 
of  the  superstructure  presented  in 
the  front  a  row  of  smaller  arches, 
round,  like  those  within,  and  sup- 
ported by  richly -carved  capitals,  but 
interlaced  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
present  at  once  both  the  semicircular 
form  and  that  most  beautiful,  because 
simplest,  form  of  the  pointed  arch, 
which  resulted  from  those  iutersec- 
tions.  Still  higher,  suspended,  as  it 
were,  amidst  wallflowers  and  ivy, 
hung  the  remains  of  a  row  of  win- 
dows and  niches  for  statues,  in  the 
pure,  pointed  style,  of  which  one 
niche  alone  remained  perfect.  It 
contained  the  graceful  figure  of  a 
knight,  clad  in  tne  shirt  of  mail  and 
low  head-piece  peculiar  to  the  Nor- 
man period.  The  attitude  of  the 
warrior  was  singular,  advancing  with 
projected  shiela  and  sword  in  hand, 
as  if  eagerly  bent  upon  some  ex- 
ploit of  danger.  IIis  looks  were, 
nevertheless,  reverted  towards  ano- 
ther figure,  indistinctlv  visible  be- 
hind, but,  apparently,  a  female.  Upon 
this  relic  or  mcdisvid  art  was  poured 
the  full,  broad  radiance  of  the  summer 
evening's  sun,  lighting  up  the  na- 
turally rich  colour  of  the  stone  into 
one  mass  of  golden  brilliance. 

And  upon  this  figure  now  rested, 
for  the  tnousandth  time,  the  fasci- 
nated gaze  of  Ceiestine.  A  sort  of 
enchantment,  indeed,  seemed  to  sur- 
round this  object  when  contemplated 
under  that  peculiar  effect  of  lieht, 
and  in  connexion  with  the  attendant 
circumstances  and  adjuncts :  a  glory 
might  be  imaged  to  glimmer  be- 
yond its  outlme  over  the  ethereal 
depth  above  and  around,  the  effect 
of  which  was  heightened  by  its  ra- 
diance being  diffused  over  the  distant 
surface  of  a  large  stone  cross,  richly 
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ornamented,  which,  terminating  one 
of  the  lofty  transepts  of  the  cathe- 
dral, just  rose  to  ^dew  abore  the 
centre  of  the  ruin. 

The  ^es  of  the  dean  had  followed 
the  fixed  gaze  of  Cclestine,  and,  for 
a  few  seconds,  both  seemed  equally 
entranced  in  admiration  of  the  vision- 
ary splendonr  before  them. 

"Beautiful!"  he  exclaimed,  invo- 
luntarily, as,  recalled  to  the  more 
essential  circumstances  of  the  mo- 
ment, his  looks  reverted  to  his 
daughter. 

"Is  it  not  beautiful,  father P"  de- 
manded Celestine,  eagerly,  at  the 
same  moment  disengaging  her  eyes 
also,  and,  after  a  glance  at  her  fa- 
ther, letting  them  rail. 

"  Strange,"  she  continued,  musing- 
ly, "that  the  bein^  who  alone  are 
capable  of  perceivmg  and  enjoying 
bcAuty,  whether  in  nature  or  in  art, 
should  be  so  apt  to  pervert  the  sense 
of  it  in  either  to  sin  and  misery !" 

The  dean  expressed  less  surprise 
in  his  looks  at  this  remark  than 
might  have  been  exx)ected,  for  Celes- 
tine was  naturally  both  thoughtful 
and  imaginative.  Her  education  had 
likewise  directed  her  ideas  into  moral 
and  religious  channels,  while  disease 
and  suffering  had  imparted  unusual 
intensity  to  her  language. 

"  Man,"  he  replied,  **  in  his  actual 
state,  has  a  vast — may  we  not  say 
an  infinite? — cajKicity  for  evil  and  for 
good,  both  in  perception  and  in  act. 
That  his  will  is  more  readily  drawn 
by  his  passions  to  embrace  the  oil 
than  the  good,  supplies  the  perpetual 
fountain  of  all  calamity." 

"  This  scene  of  beauty,"  continued 
the  maiden, — "  these  hills  and  woods 
— these  trees  and  flowers,  the  very 
pinnacles  of  God*s  temple,  that  ascend 
to  Him  yonder— above  all,  this 
ruin,  yrith  its  carved  imagery  shining 
in  the  golden  light — uiese  thin|ns 
have  been  to  me  a  snare  and  a  blod^ 
of  stumbling.  They  have  seduced 
my  soul  into  idol-worshin,  as  I  have 
hau^  ^^on,  my  father,  describe  the 
proeessions,  the  altars,  and  the  high 
places  of  their  heathen  neighbours, 
as  haying  seduced  the  ancient  Jews." 

The  dean  was  startled  and  dis- 
tressed. Some  passage  in  one  of  his 
sermons,  meant  for  a  far  wider  ap- 
I^ication,  had,  he  imagined,  made  an 
undue  impression  on  the  sensitive 
consdenoe  of  his  child. 


He  was  preparing  to  explain,  but 
Celestine  (her  manner  betajii^  as 
she  proceeded  a  decree  of  excitement 
that  alarmed  him)  mtermpted. 

"Father,  do  you  remember  Lio- 
nel?" 

"Lionel  Hardwire? — donbtlev. 
But  what  of  him  here^  and  at  ik£s 
time?"  he  asked,  his  wonder  and 
alarm  now  thoroughly  raised. 

"Fathers,"  she  continued,  in  a 
tone  of  solemnity, — "fathers  are  sa- 
gacious, and  mothers  vigilant;  hot 
there  are  in  the  bosoms  of  the  youth- 
ful depths  of  feeling  whidi  parents 
do  not  fathom,  and  purposes  whose 
seriousness  and  resolvedness  tliey  do 
not  comprehend.  Listen  I  You,  my 
father,-^you  and  my  mother, — were 
no  strangers  to  the  fact,  that,  two 
years  since,  an  attachment,  not  of 
recent  growth,  had  become  evident 
between  Lionel  and  myself.  I  ac- 
knowledge having  ever  been  treated 
by  you  w>th  with  the  tenderest,  per- 
haps (forgive  me !)  with  an  extreme 
indulgence.  But  I  knew  the  strict- 
ness of  your  sense  of  filial  duty — 
nay,  I  was  not  so  dull,  nor  so  selfish, 
as  not  to  appreciate  its  justice.  An 
indirect  iutiuiation  that  ke  was  not 
the  youth,  nor  his  the  family,  wiiom 

the  Dean  of would  approve  for 

an  alliance  by  marriage,  was  enough 
to  keep  me  silent,  and  Lionel  al«>, 
for  my  sake.  The  vdoe  of  duty  is  a 
potent  voice — it  has  ever  h&ai  so 
with  mc;  but  it  is  not  of  power  to 
subdue  the  strugslcs  of  a  fint,  a 
determinately  excTuMve  attachment. 
Wealth  is  not  a  good  the  most  difiH- 
cult  to  be  obtained  by  exertion;  and 
the  laurels  of  personal  honour, 
plucked  in  the  world*s  sight,  (rften, 
even  in  the  estimation  of  the  worldly, 
serve  effectually  to  conceal  the  de- 
fects of  birth  and  lineage.  Lionel 
had  received  an  education  in  some 
degree  military ;  he  resolved  to  seek 
his  fortune  as  a  soldier  in  India,  the 
arena  of  success  to  thousuids,  i^ ! 
the  grave  of  tens  of  thousands !  I 
now  lived  a  life  of  soiitude  in  the 
midst  of  those  T  loved — solitude  of 
the  heart.  It  was  not  that  I  wholty 
wanted  confidence  in  you,  my  mo- 
ther, or  my  sister,  still  less  from  love 
of  concealment ;  but  I  could  not  hope 
for  what  I  felt  my  case  required- 
ardent  sympathy.  And  I  cherished 
the  hope,  the  girlish  hope,  that  afWr 
9ome  KW  anxious  years  Lioael  would 
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Tetam  to  England,  vnth  riches  and 
renofwn  enongh,  not  only  to  claim 
me  openly,  but  to  find  his  cUum 
wannly  welcomed.  It  was  here 
aloi^  these  floweiy  slopes  we  first 
mntoally  ascertained  the  conscions- 
ness  of  all  we  felt;  it  was  here, 
where  now  we  stand,  in  the  presence 
of  these  yestiges  of  the  past,  not  then 
bright  and  glowing  as  now,  but  so- 
lemnised into  harmony  with  our  fate, 
that  we  encaged  our  vows;  it  was 
here  we  tooK  our  last  farewell  of  each 
other.  To  these  'mute  and  ma- 
terial* witnesses  I,  from  that  time, 
breathed  those  sorrows,  those  fears, 
tnd  hopes,  I  deemed  welcome  to  no 
firii^  ear.  My  sympathising  com- 
ptnions,  the  sweet  though  silent 
listeners  to  my  sighs  and  my  com- 
plaiDts, — these  groves,  these  ruin?, 
that  holy  fiine,  above  all,  this  sculp- 
tured warrior  (preserved  in  all  the 
freshness  of  its  rude  but  not  ungrace- 
ful workmanship,  as  if  in  miraculous 
pity  to  my  forlorn  affection),  became, 
to  my  apprehension,  though  not  to 
ray  reason,  instinct  with  life.  I 
thonght  of  them  when  absent,  I 
sposSophised  them  when  present, 
not  wiUi  the  indulged  fancy  of  a 
voluntary  poetic  dreamer,  but  rather 
with  the  fatth  of  those  old  imagina- 
tive pagans,  to  whom  the  winds  and 
the  stars  were  animated  with  a  half 
diTine  life,  who  in  the  stirring  of  the 
leafy  groves  heard  the  rustling  of 
Fan,  and  beheld  its  grecn-haired 
Kalad  in  the  transcendent  depths  of 
every  fountain. 

♦•But  I  shall  weary  you,  my  fa- 
ther, as,  indeed,  I  am  wearying  my- 
seli^  with  this  wild  talk.  Let  me 
come  to  the  heart  of  my  hallucina- 
tions— to  the  instance  m  whidi,  I 
fear  me,  these  wilful  reveries,  for 
wilful,  at  least  in  part,  I  must  ac- 
kncywledge  them  to  have  been,  ter- 
minated in  sin — sin  as  yet  uncon- 
fesaed :  can  I  say,  as  yet  not  even 
repented  of? 

**  It  w«8  not  unknown  that  Lionel 
Haidwick  had  left  England,  but  none 
imagined  the  intimate  connexion  of 
this  step  with  my  own  happiness. 
You  all  concluded  that  what  had 
tianmired  was  grounded  only  on  a 
cbil&h,  ephemeral  feeling,  tne  last 
remains  of  which  absence  would  in- 
fimibly  obliterate;  and  you  were 
oonflrmed  in  this  opinion  b^  the 
cbeerfUneso  with  which  I  contmued 


to  perform  all  the  ordinary  duties  of 
life.  Already,  however,  I  felt  myself 
drooping,  when  one  day  a  letter  was 
put  mto  my  hands,  from  which,  as  I 
broke  the  seal  (I  had  reserved  it  till 
I  could  do  so  here  in  solitude),  there 
dropped  a  token  that  made  needless 
the  written  communication  of  the 
friend  whom  Lionel  had  charged  to 
forward  it  to  me,  for  I  knew  he 
would  not  have  parted  with  it  while 
living.  I  now  felt  that  my  whole 
destiny  in  this  world  was  complete. 
Strange,  perhaps,  it  was,  I  even  now 
sought  no  living  confidant — I  felt  as 
if  I  needed  none  but  those  material 
objects  which  we  now  behold.  They, 
it  seemed  to  me,  had  all  along  known 
my  grief;  they  could  listen  — could 
sympathise.  Advice  I  wanted  not, 
for  what  cure  could  the  world  con- 
tain for  my  distress  ?  Why  should  I 
trouble  any  one  besides  with  my 
tale  of  sorrow  ? 

•'Daily  I  visited  this  spot,  and 
pursued  the  communings  of  a  broken 
heart  with  all  that  here  surrounds 
us — daily,  when  I  became  too  feeble 
to  walk  so  far,  you  indulged  me  with 
the  luxury — a  luxury,  the  inestim- 
able value  of  which  you,  dear  father, 
knew  not — of  being  brought  hither, 
and  left  for  a  time,  without  intru- 
sion, to  hold  communion  with  mv 
thoughts,  my  fancies,  or,  if  you  will, 
my  mstempercd  visions,  in  solitude. 

"  Bat  I  still  keep  aloof  from  •  the 
core  of  my  heart's'  weakness.  Not- 
withstanding the  utmost  sense  of 
need,  the  best  of  guidance,  the  truest 
faith — at  least  as  re^rds  intellectual 
conviction  and  acquiescence — I  have 
found  no  life,  no  support,  no  reality 
in  religion.  With  the  mind  of  a 
Christian,  I  have  had  the  heart  of  an 
idolater.  I  have  surrounded  myself 
with  symbols,  until  the  realities  of 
truths  though  still  too  bright  to  be 
concealed,  sent  no  warmth  into  my 
soul.  Look  once  more,  my  finther, 
on  that  sculptured  figure  I  All  the 
objects  which  here  endrcle  us  have 
been,  and  are,  to  me,  so  many  signs 
and  memorials  of  the  loved,  the  ab- 
sent, the  dead ;  but  thai  one  I  adopted 
as  his  special  emblem  and  imase.  I 
have  filled  my  heart  with  the  charms 
of  the  beautifbl  nature  around,  be- 
cause my  memo^  connects  them  all 
with  him,  but  with  this  more  speak- 
ing symbol,  fhmished  by  the  sculp- 
tor's art,  it  has  overflowed  till  it 
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would  receive  no  more.  A  thousand 
times  I  have  thought  I  beheld  that 
knightly  image  moving.  Its  breast 
has  heaved  with  the  quick  palpita- 
tions of  emotion  and  exercise,  the  re- 
verted eyes  brightened  with  intelli- 
gence, the  lips  were  agitated,  as  with 
the  utterance  of  gentle  but  earnest 
words.  I  know  all  this  to  be  Ulusion, 
but  not  the  less  for  so  knowing,  it  ab- 
sorbs and  entrances  me.  These  visions 
darken  my  spirit  with  their  too  vivid 
light.  As  I  have  chosen  these  inani- 
mate things  to  stand  between  myself 
and  him^  as  aiding  to  the  full  realisa- 
tion of  his  idea  in  my  memory,  so 
he,  and  all  those  objects  that  symbol- 
ise him  to  mv  teeming  apprehension, 
but,  above  all,  this  image,  in  return 
thrust  themselves  upon  me,  even  in 
my  prayers,  and  will  be  to  me  instead 
of  God,  not  as  aiding  me  to  ascend  to 
the  Deity,  but  ever  baffling  and  in* 
tercepting  my  approach.  From  the 
image  I  pass  easuy,  in  thought,  as  by 
the  eye,  to  the  material  cross  beyond, 
that  mingles  with  it  as  I  gaze ;  and 
from  the  cross  I  pass  onward  to  the 
blue  expanse  of  heaven.  But  I  can 
rise  by  means  of  these  no  higher ; 
and,  when  I  attempt  it,  my  faith 
seems  to  sink  enfeebled  in  the  grasp 
of  fancy  pampered  by  indulgence, 
and  I  am  punished  by  being  thrown 
back  upon  the  refuge  I  have  chosen 
•—symbols  for  reafities,  visions  for 
truth.  Tell  me,  father,  have  I  not 
sinned  the  sin,  and  am  I  not  suffer- 
ing the  penalty,  of  an  idolater  f  You 
have  my  confession :  counsel,  ab- 
solve me,  if  so  you  may — reconcile 
me  to  God,  and  to  rnvselfP* 

The  dean,  thougn  nearly  over- 
come with  emotion,  so  far  commanded 
his  feelings  as  to  answer  this  wild 
appeal  in  the  calm  language  of  reason 
and  religion.  He  described  the  two- 
fold nature  of  idolatry,  as  consisting 
either  in  the  absolute  worship  of  that 
which  is  not  God,  or  in  the  worship 
of  Grod  by  means  of  some  material 
medium.  He  said^  that  besides  this 
erroneous  choice  in  respect  of  the 
object  adored,  idolatry  implied  for- 
mal worship  offered  to  it,  with  pe- 
culiar rites  and  ceremonies.  All 
these  conditions  were  wanting  in  the 
innocent  aberrations,  if  Uiey  cteserved 
to  be  called  such,  which  so  afflicted 
the  mind  of  his  child. 

"  Be  comforted,"  he  said, "  beloved 
Celestine ;  you  have  done  well  to 


confide  your  trouble  to  me.  With 
all  the  authority  that  belongs  to  me 
as  a  member  of  the  Christian  priest- 
hood, I  dare,  and  do  absolve  you ! 
Be  comforted  —  Ije  calm!"  And 
placing  his  liands  above  her  pale 
forehead,  he  pronounced  over  her 
the  mingled  blessing  of  a  father  and  a 
minister  of  God's  altar. 

'^  I  am  indeed  comforted,"  she  re- 
plied, in  a  subdued,  stnigglmg  voice, 
'*  and  shall  presently  be  calm — calm 
as  the  repose  of  the  grave.  I  spoke 
of  a  fatal  letter— here  it  is— the  let- 
ter, with  the  token  it  enclosed"  She 
withdrew  the  packet  from  the  bosom 
of  her  robe,  and  continued, — "To- 
dsLj  is  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on 
which  I  here  opened  it  first.  I  uiew 
then  what  would  follow ;  but  I  de- 
sired, perchance  I  prayed,  that  a  ^-ear 
might  be  granted  me,  that  I  might 
not  die  in  the  desolateness  of  winter, 
when  it  would  be  imposdble  for  the 
poor  invalid  to  bid  farewell  to  this 
much-loved  spot — to  the  beautiful 
valley  and  gUttering  river — to  the 
familiar  trees  and  flowers — to  yon- 
der sublime  temple — to  these  ruins, 

awful  in  their  beauty — ^to "  The 

maiden  paused,  while  her  uplifted 
eyes  rested  for  a  moment  on  the 
figure  of  the  armed  knight. 

In  that  moment  the  whole  scene 
underwent  a  solemn  change,  for  the 
sun  had  suddenly  gone  down  behind 
the  summits  of  the  hills.  Still, 
however,  it  lingered  on  the  cathe- 
dral, lighting  up  with  its  golden 
glory  tne  rich  tracery,  the  tall 
**  storied  windows,"  the  cross,  and 
fane-surmounted  pinnacles. 

Celestine  shuddered,  closed  her 
eyes,  and,  with  a  faint  exclamation, 
fell  back  upon  her  pillow. 

The  dean*s  attention,  too,  had  been 
for  an  instant  diverted,  for  the  effect 
was  grand  and  striking,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  peculiar  brilliance  wnich 
had  characterised  the  sunshine  of  the 
afternoon.  He  was  recalled  as  sud- 
denly, with  an  expression  of  agony,  to 
his  daughter,  who  lay  without  any 
sign  of  returning  animation.  Bertha 
and  her  mother,  whom  the  marked 
approach  of  evening  had  warned  to 
return,  were  instantly  on  the  spot; 
but  neither  the  efforts  of  parental 
tenderness,  nor  the  violence  of  a 
sister*s  grief,  could  call  back  the  soul 
of  Celestine.  She  had  died  where 
and  when  she  wished  to  die. 
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;No.vIl. 

THE  pBUiflAN  CAMFAION. 

CMApmL 

Battles  of  Jena  snd  Aoentadt. 


Th«  traaty  which  tenaiiuted  the  war 
of  1805  bad  given  France  a  prepond* 
eianoe  on  the  Condnent  of  Eurooe 
against  which  no  siogle  power  could 
ej^ect  to  contend  with  success.  Aus- 
tria was  broken,  Russia  distant  $  the 
minor  princes  of  southern  Germany 
were  yoked  to  Napoleou's  car  by 
the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine ; 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  had  been 
taken  possession  of,  and  Italy  formed, 
like  Holland  and  Svntzerland,  only 
a  dependency  of  the  Grand  Empire. 

Pniana  was  the  only  Continental 
power  that  remaiaDd  unoonquered; 
bat  owing  to  the  conduct  of  the  go- 
vernment, the  country  stood  alone, 
without  a  friend  or  ally.  Instigated 
by  an  unworthy  jealousy  of  Austria, 
Pnuria  had  acted  an  un- German 
and  un-mtriotic  part  in  the  great 
events  oi  the  time.  Ever  smce  the 
peace  of  Basle,  »  leaning  towards 
France  had  been  observed  in  her 
councils  \  and  at  the  period  of  which 
we  are  speaking,  it  is  well  known 
that  many  of  the  leading  men  in  the 
cabinet  received  pecuniary  presents 
from  Napoleon.  And  now  their 
weakness  and  timidity — for  actual 
treachery  is  out  of  the  question — 
were  to  repay  the  obligation  in  a  man- 
ner which  has  no  parallel  in  history. 

The  King  of  Prussia,  seeing  that 
00  security  could  be  obtained  agunst 
French  a^gresBion  except  by  force 
of  arms,  justly  irritated  beskies,  by 
the  unprovoked  violation  of  the 
Prussian  tenitcNry,  had  in  ftct  joined 
the  coalition  of  1806.  But  instead 
of  takinc  decisive  measures,  of  march- 
ing gallant  armies  to  the  field,  hq 
contented  himself  with  sending  a 
vain  and  pedantic  diplomatist  to  ar- 
reit  K^eon  and  his  200,000  spoil- 
breathing  soldiers!  The  result  was 
not  likely  to  be  doubtful. 

Engaged  in  the  active  operations 

qC  the  field,  it  was  eaqr  for   the 

French  emperor  to  delay  receiving 

the  Prassian  unbassador ;  and  it  was 
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only  on  the  28th  of  November  that 
the  latter  had  his  first  audience  at 
Brilnn.  Seeing  that  a  general  action 
was  on  the  eve  of  being  fought,  he 
held  back  with  the  main  point  of 
his  mission  till  arms  should  have 
settled  the  very  question  he  was 
sent  to  decide  by  negotiation. 

On  the  2d  of  December  the  battle 
of  Austerlitz  was  Ibught,  and  on  the 
7th  Count  Haugewitz  had  his  second 
audience.  The  parties  now  stood  on 
very  different  ground ;  and  the  am- 
bassador thought  it  right  to  com- 
mence by  congratulating  the  emperor 
on  his  splendid  vict(My;  and  was 
told  in  return,  that  "  Fortune  had 
changed  the  address  of  the  compli- 
ment/* The  same  Fortune  had  also, 
indeed,  changed  the  ambassador*s  in- 
structions, for  instead  of  demanding, 
as  he  was  ordered  to  do,  the  imme- 
diate evacuation  of  Germany  by  the 
French  troops,  instead  of  nailing,  as 
a  Roman  would  have  done,  his  sove- 
reign's mandate  to  the  very  stand- 
ards of  the  victorious  army,  he  did 
not  even  venture  to  bring  it  for- 
ward, but  allowed  himself  to  be  re- 
manded to  Vienna,  where  he  re- 
Huuned  unnoticed  till  the  Idth,  when 
Napoleon  honoured  him  with  an  in- 
terview. 

On  this  occasion  the  emperor  was 
explicit ;  forgetting  that  he  was  the 
aggressor,  that  in  profound  peace  he 
had  marched  whole  armies  over 
Frussiao  territoiy,  he  reproached  the 
ambassador  with  the  conduct  of  his 
eourty  apd  made,  as  Bignon  himself 
tells  us,  the  most  vehement  attack 
on  the  perfidy  of  bis  goverument. 
The  end  of  the  scene  was  a  proposal 
that  Prussia  should  enter  into  a  close 
offeusive  and  defensive  alliance  with 
France«  receive  Hanover  as  an  inte* 
gral  part  of  its  dominions,  and  cede 
the  far  inferior  possessions  of  Berg 
and  Anspacb,  which  were  to  be  dis- 
posed of  at  the  pleasure  of  the  French 
emperor.    Haugewitz,  who  had  al- 
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ways  advocated  the  French  alliance 
in  the  cabinet  of  Berlin,  acceded  to 
this  proposal :  the  object  of  his  mis- 
sion was  to  throw  the  whole  weight 
of  the  Prussian  power  into  the  sme 
in  favonr  of  the|  allies,  he  ended  by 
throwing  it  into  the  scale  of  Napo- 
leon, and  by  compromising  his  sove- 
reign and  his  country  before  all  Eu- 
rope. 

The  treaty  by  which  Prussia  ac- 
cepted from  a  foreign  power  the  pa- 
ternal inheritance  of  the  royal  fa- 
mily of  England  was  already  signed 
on  the  15th  December ;  but  Hauge- 
witz  claimed  a  promise,  that  it  should 
be  kept  secret  from  the  allies  till 
ratified  by  the  king.  At  this  mo- 
ment the  peace  ofPressbnrg  was 
also  negotiating,  and  Prince  Lichtcn- 
stein,  the  Austrian  minister,  trusting 
to  the  support  of  Prussia,  was  stiU 
holding  out  agdnst  some  of  the  most 
exorbitant  demands  urged  by  France. 
But  no  sooner  wad  the  Haugewitz 
treaty  signed  than  Napoleon,  regard- 
less of  his  pledged  word,  produced 
it  on  the  very  next  day  to  the  Aus- 
trians,  thus  shewing  them  what  they 
had  to  expect  from  such  an  ally; 
and  on  the  26th,  already  obtained 
the  signature  of  the  treaty  of  Press- 
bur^.  The  King  of  Prussia,  the  be- 
trayer, though  no  doubt  the  unwill- 
ing one,  was  now  the  betrayed  in 
liis  turn ;  if  he  refused  to  ratify  the 
treaty  which  made  him  the  tool  of 
France  and  the  scorn  of  Europe,  he 
stood  alone  in  the  arena,  forsaken  in 
liis  need  by  those  whom  he  had  be- 
fore abandoned. 

The  negotiation  which  followed, 
between  tne  courts  of  Berlin  and 
Pans,  belong  not  to  our  subject. 
The  King  of  Prussia  endeavoured  to 
obtain  a  modification  of  the  treaty ; 
none  was  granted,  and  the  unhappy 
monarch  was  forced  to  become  tne 
enemy  of  England  and  the  slave  of 
France. 

How  Napoleon  used  his  slaves  need 
not  be  told.  In  the  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence of  the  pericra  Prussia  is  al- 
most treated  as  a  conquered  country ; 
and  whilst  a  feeling  of  hostiUty  to 
France  was  rapidly-extending  among 
her  people,  the  ruthless  murder  of 
Palm,  the  insult  offered  to  all  the 
German  nations,  made  that  enmity 
spread  to  every  part  of  the  German 
empire.  To  augment  the  indigna-  ^ 
tion,  it  1t?mm«  known  tbftt  ia  bis 


negotiation  with  England  the  French 
emperor  had  offered  to  restore 
Hanover  to  its  l^itimate  sotereign. 
No  independent  state  had  ever 
been  treated  with  so  much  indig- 
nity as  Prussia  was  treated  by 
France  on  this  occasion;  and  tlie 
resentment  which  broke  out  in  con- 
sequence was  loud  and  universaL 
Count  Haugewitz,  the  adherent  of 
France,  was  insulted  in  the  very 
antechamber  of  the  palace,  the  win- 
dows of  the  ministers  believed  to  be 
in  Napoleon*s  interest  were  broken ; 
and  young  officers  of  the  guard  went 
in  foolish  frolic  and  sharpened  their 
sabres  on  the  very  thresnold  of  the 
French  ambassador's  house.  It  was 
an  idle  and  unfortunate  bravado  re- 
paid by  many  a  sharp  and  bitter 
taunt.  The  beautiful  Queen  of  Prus- 
sia, and  Prince  Louis,  the  king's 
brother,  looked  upon  as  the  heads  of 
the  anti-Gallican  party,  were  fore- 
most to  nourish  the  general  indigna- 
tion. The  warlike  enthusiasm  was 
indeed  at  its  height,  and  if  properly 
directed,  might  have  led  to  the  most 
successful  results.  The  aid  of  Bus- 
sia  was  also  to  be  expected. 

On  his  way  to  join  the  army  in 
1805,  the  Emperor  Alexander  had 
passed  through  Berlin,  and  renewed 
a  personal  acquaintance  of  early 
standing  with  the  King  of  Prussia. 
Previous  to  his  departure  both  the 
young  sovereigns  had  descended  into 
the  vault  in  which  the  remains  of 
Frederick  IL  are  deposited,  and  had 
in  good  old  German  fiishion  sworn 
Bruderskafty  eternal  friendship,  over 
the  tomb  of  the  gr^t  monarcn.  In 
conformity  with  this  vow  the  Czar 
now  promised  to  assist  his  friend 
with  all  the  means  at  the  disposal  of 
the  absolute  ruler.  England  was 
likewise  willing  to  assist:  the  block- 
ade of  the  Prussian  ports  was  raised, 
and  Lord  Morpeth  sent  as  ambas- 
sador to  Berlin.  The  Prussian  go- 
vernment signified  then:  readiness  to 
accept  Britisn  subsidies ;  but  the  Mar- 
quis de  Luchessini,  who,  like  Hauge* 
witz,  has  acQuired  the  unenviable 
appellation  of  the  '^Infiunous,**  told 
his  lordship  very  plainly,  that  Uie 
ikte  of  Hanover  would  depei^  on 
the  fate  of  battle.  It  is  afflicting  to 
think  that  so  upright  a  monarch  as 
Frederick  William  should  have  been 
surrounded  by  such  counsellors. 

The  Fruseioa  ^rmy  waa  placed 
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upon  the  war  eatablishmeut,  an  al- 
liance was  entered  into  with  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  who  engaged  to 
fornish  a  contingent  of  20,000  men. 
The  Elector  of  Hesse  was  also  ap- 
plied to ;  but  he  held  back,  though 
greatly  attached  to  Prussia ;  con- 
cluded a  treaty  of  neutrality  with 
France,  and  lost  his  dominions  in 
consequence.  He  forsook  his  coun- 
try's cause  when  the  last  blow  was 
to  be  struck  for  independence,  and 
fell  '*  unwept,  unhonoured,  and  un- 
sung." 

Ki^tiations  were  still  carried  on 
between  the  cabinets  of  Paris  and 
Berlin;  but  the  torrents  of  low  and 
coarse  abuse  which  Kapoleon  poured 
out  from  the  columns  of  the  Moni- 
teur  on  the  Queen  of  Prussia,  the 
goTemment,  and  the  nation  at  large, 
shewed  plainly  that  there  was  little 
chance  of  their  being  brought  to  a 
favourable  termination.  And  when 
Talleyrand  called  at  last  for  a  dis- 
tinct explanation  on  the  subject  of 
the  Prussian  armaments.  Count  Kno- 
helsdorf,  the  ambassador  at  Paris, 
handed  in  a  note  demanding  the 
evacuation  of  tiie  German  territory 
by  the  Frendi  troops,  the  separation 
of  Wesel  from  France,  the  emperor*8 
consent  to  the  formation  of  the 
Northern  League,  and  the  restitu- 
&n  by  Murat,  Grand  Duke  of  Berg, 
of  the  districts  which  he  had  seiz^ 
and  appropriated  to  himself,  without 
nAi  or  authority.  The  8th  of  Oc- 
tober was  specified  as  the  day  on 
which  a  satisfactory  answer  to  these 
terms  was  to  be  rendered. 

That  all  these  demands  were  made 
in  conformity  with  established  trea- 
ties IS  true,  but  this  did  not  prevent 
Napoleon,  who  was  already  on  the 
ri^ht  bank  of  the  Rhine,  in  the 
nudst  of  his  troops,  from  treatinff 
them  with  the  utmost  contempt  and 
lidicule.  His  only  reply  was  a  ge- 
neral order  to  the  army,  calling  uix>n 
them  to  obsenre  the  manner  in  which 
a  German  soyereign  still  presumed 
to  treat  the  soldiers  of  Austerlitz. 
"*  Marshal,**  he  said,  in  a  pretended 
discourse  with  Berthier,  *^we  haye 
leceiyed  a  challenge  for  the  8th  Oc- 
tober, no  Frenclmuui  ever  refuses 
one ;  and  since  a  beautiful  queen  is 
to  witness  the  combat,  let  us  be  cour- 
teous, and  give  the  foe  the  meeting. 
On  towards  Saxony  without  a  halt .** 


This  was  the  only  declaration  of 
war. 

The  adversaries  in  the  approach- 
ing contest  were  ill-matched  m  point 
of  strength.  France,  mistress  of  Hol- 
land, Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Bel- 
ffium,  aided  by  the  armies  of  the 
Confederation  of  the  Khine,  and  by 
the  treasures  of  Spain,  presented  a 
colossus  of  power,  tne  equal  of  which 
had  never  been  seen  in  Europe. 
Prussia,  on  the  other  hand,  a  poor 
country,  composed  of  dbtant  and  dis- 
jointed provmocs,  possessed  hardly 
an  eighth  of  the  population  of  the 
different  states,  the  resources  of  which 
were  directed  against  her.  The  prin- 
cipal strength  of  Prussia  consisted 
in  her  army,  her  military  fame,  and 
in  the  warlike  character  and  general 
intelligence  of  her  people.  It  was 
only  by  an  onset  of  victory  that  a 
power  so  constituted  could  success- 
fully contend  gainst  the  overwhelm- 
ing masses  of  France ;  for  in  case  of 
disaster  there  was  little  to  fall  back 
upon,  the  physical  forces  to  the  state 
were  not  equal  to  stand  the  shock, 
and  furnish  rallving  points  for  the 
moral  forces  of  the  nation.  Prussia, 
it  is  true,  could  depend  upon  assist- 
ance from  Russia  and  from  Eng- 
land; the  former  vras  distant  and 
slow  in  its  military  movements,  the 
latter  was  under  the  rule  of  a  Whig 
ministry,  who  evinced  even  less 
ability  in  the  conduct  of  the  war 
than  their  predecessors  had  done. 
The  goodwill  of  Austria  could  also 
be  depended  upon ;  but  then  success 
was  necessary  to  bring  her  into  the 
field.  It  may  almost  be  said,  there- 
fore, that  every  thing  rested  on  the 
result  of  the  first  action :  and,  unfor- 
tunately, the  main  chances  of  battle 
were  allso  against  the  Prussians. 

The  bravery  and  discipline  oftlie 
Prussian  army,  the  general  intelli- 
gence of  its  officers,  could  not  be  dis- 
puted ;  but  it  was  totally  destitute  of 
experience ;  for  upwardsof  forty  years 
it  had  seen  only  the  three  first  cam- 
paigns of  the  French  Revolutionarv 
war,-H»mpaigns  so  feebly  conducteo, 
that,  considered  as  a  school,  they 
could  not  fail  to  be  injurious  rather 
than  beneficial.  Owing  to  a  faulty 
and  antiquated  system  of  promotion, 
no  officer,  unless  of  royal  or  princely 
family,  could  rise  to  the  rank  of  ge- 
neral while  yet  in  the  active  years 
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of  life.  The  few  survivors  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War  had  attained  an 
age  at  which  men  rarely  possess  the 
personal  energy  necessary  forffiving 
effect  to  military  talents :  and  MOcher 
was  indeed  the  only  officer  of  Fre- 
derick's army  who  appeared  with 
distinction  upon  the  scene,  and  who 
not  only  supported  the  ilune  of  that 
ffailant  host,  but  added  to  its  lustre 
Dv  the  splendour  of  his  actions.  The 
king  said  himself  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war,  that  he  had  plenty 
of  well-informed,  but  few  experienced 
officers.  And  yet  experience  was  of 
all  things  necessary  against  an  enter- 
prising adversanr,  wnose  boundless 
fame  was  in  itseff  an  element  of  for- 
midable strength, — a  misty  halo  that 
augmented  to  gigantic  proportions 
the  mighty  power  beheld  through 
its  medium. 

The  French  army  had  known 
peace  as  little  as  the  Prussian  army 
nad  known  war;  fourteen  years  of 
almost  uninterrupted  success  had 
naturally  given  all  descriptions  of 
troops,  ancTclaRBes  of  officers,  great 
practical  ability  and  a  high  degree 
of  military  excellence.  It  took  the 
field  in  numbers  second  only  to  the 
barbaric  hosts  which  had  affrighted 
the  world  under  a  Timour  or  Ta- 
merlane; the  artillery  in  its  train, 
covered  miles  of  roao,  and  was  no 
longer  counted  by  single  guns,  but 
by  entire  brigades;  while  the  ca- 
valry, in  the  ranks  of  whom  were 
thousands  of  ponderous  and  steel-clad 
cuirassiers,  amounted  to  the  strength 
of  ordinary  armies.* 

The  Duke  of  Biiinswick  was  the 
new  adversary  destined  to  encounter 
Napoleon.  This  prince,  who  was  in 
the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age, 
had  acquired  a  hign  reputation  as  a 
general  of  division  during  the  Seven 
Jtears'  War ;  but  reared  up  beneath 
the  crushing  despotism  of  Frederick's 


genius,  which  limited  all  power  of 
uiought  to  the  great  long  himsdf, 
he  became  a  brave  soldier,  an  excd- 
lent  subordinate,  but  a  tiipil  com- 
mander, wanting  altogether  that  con- 
fidence and  reaolutioil  without  whidi 
nothinff  ^reat  can  be  achieved  in  the 
field,  fi  IS  also  known  that  Frederick 
did  not  believe  himpoesessed  of  mili- 
tary talents,  and  was  reluctant  to  give 
him  rank  in  the  Prussian  army ;  and 
the  campaign  of  Valmy  seemea  fblly 
to  justify  tne  opinion  the  unde  bad 
fbrmed  of  the  nephew.  He  was^  be- 
sides, reserved,  cold  and  snspicioas, 
anxious  to  obtain  the  advice  and 
opinion  of  others,  while  striving  to 
appear  indifferent  on  the  subject,  and 
superior  to  the  necessity  of  requiring 
counsel.  He  was  beloved  by  no  one; 
and  Colonel  Massenbach,  who  had 
long  known  him  intimately,  tells  us 
that  he  was  greatly  shocked  at  their 
first  inter^'iew  on  the  opening  of  the 
campaign,  to  find  him  so  much  re- 
duced —  ^'  morally  and  physically 
dead,"  as  he  expresses  it.  Tne  opi- 
nion of  his  utter  incapacity  was  m- 
deed  universal ;  and  General  Kalk- 
reuth,  who  held  a  high  command  in 
the  army,  went  so  far  as  to  tell  the 
celebrated  Grentz,  who  had  been 
called  to  head-quarters,  that  he  wts 
as  unfit  as  unworthy  of  the  charae 
intrusted  to  him.  Gentz  himsSf 
expressed  the  same  opinion;  and 
when  the  news  of  the  first  reverses 
were  received,  a  deputation  of  officers 
actually  waited  on  Kalkrenth,  re- 
questing him  to  inform  the  king  that 
one-half  of  the  crown  had  been 
already  lost,  and  that  the  other  half 
would  be  lost  also,  unless  an  imme- 
diate change  took  place  in  the  com- 
mand :  suMrdination  obliged  the  ge- 
neral to  reprimand  and  aismiss  tne 
officers,  though  perfectly  ooncorring 
with  them  in  opinion.  To  augment 
the  difficulties  in  which  the  com- 


*  Tht  troops  at  Napoleoa's  disposal  at  this  poriod  anoaatod  to  :— 

Infantry d84.Q00 

Cavalry 73,000 

Swiss  Conttpgeat 16»000 

Hbenish  Confederation 63,000 

Army  of  Holland «0,OQO 

556,000 

this  includos  neither  ike  artillery  nor  the  t]:oop8  of  thf  Italita  anaiUi  which 
could  net  be  ascertained  with  accuracy. 
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mander-in-chicf  would  naturally  be 
placed,  the  kinff  himself  detemuned 
to  superintend  tne  operations,  assisted 
by  FieM-Marshal  Mollendorf,  a  ve- 
teran, orer  whose  bead  the  snows  of 
eighty -two  winters  had  already 
pBGsed.  Thus  erenr  step  seemed  cal« 
cnlsted  to  ensure  defbat. 

The  Prussian  Und  Saxon  armies 
tint  took  the  field  amounted  to 
119,000  men.*  There  were  strong 
arms  and  gallant  hearts  in  the  ranks, 
and  no  army  ever  carried  to  battle 
more  ardent  patriotic  wishes  for  their 
prosperity.  In  the  south  of  Ger- 
many about  170,000  French  troops 
were  dispersed  in  rather  distant  can- 
tonments— frfrnt  Darmstadt  by  Ans- 
paeh,  Oettingen,  and  Meiningen,  on 
to  Passau ;  and  these  Prince  Ilohen- 
loe,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
officers  of  the  Prussian  army,  pro- 
posed to  attack  with  the  whole  power 
of  tbe  allied  forces,  before  they  could 
asRmble  in  sufficient  strength  to 
offer  effectual  resistance  on  any  one 
point  It  was  a  sallant  plan,  and  if 
sucoessfal  might  nave  lea  to  splendid 
results;  but,  though  adopted  in  the 
first  mstance,  it  was  soon  abandoned, 
the  resolution  to  strike  the  blow 
failed  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
arm  was  raised.  The  troops  were  in 
Mi  march;  Prince  HohenK>e*s  army, 
forming  the  left  wing,  was  mooring 
upon  Chemnitz  and  Colonel  Mas- 
senbach;  the  quartermaster-ffeneral 
was  preceding  them  when  he  was 
overtaken  on  the  27th  of  September 
b^  Captain,  now  General  Mtiffting, 
with  an  order  from  head-quarters, 


directing  Prince  Ilohenloe^s  army  to 
change  its  direction,  to  march  upon 
Jena  and  extend  its  left  to  Saalfield 
and  Schleitz,  a  position  in  which  the 
troops  were  all  to  be  assembled  by 
the  5th  October.  The  colonel  had 
no  sooner  read  the  order  than,  turn- 
ing to  the  staff-officers  present,  he 
said,  "  Then  we  throw  open  our  left 
flank,  and  may  be  destroyed  without 
striking  a  blow.*'  This  anecdote  is 
mentioned  here  to  shew  that  the 
Prussians  themselves  turned  their 
backs  upon  Napoleon*s  line  of 
march,  even  as  Mack  had  done  at 
Ulm,  and  that  it  was  by  no  extraor- 
dinary strategical  movement  of  his 
that  they  were  taken  in  reverse,  for 
if  he  advanced  against  them  the  di- 
rection he  took  was  not  only  the 
most  natural  and  direct, — it  was 
almost  the  only  one  he  could  follow. 
The  armv  was  assembled  at  Jena 
and  Erfurtn  with  a  view  of  pa^s* 
ing  the  Thurin^an  forest  ana  im- 
mediately assuming  offensive  opera- 
tions on  tbe  Lower  .liiaine.  But  the 
project,  if  ever  seriously  entertained, 
was  soon  relinquished,  as  attended 
with  more  chances  of  failure  than 
success ;  and  at  a  time  when  minutes 
were  worth  whole  ages,  dav*  afler 
day  was  lost  in  holding  consultations 
in  which  no  resolutions  were  ever 
adopted.  A  cold  and  stately  reserve 
that  precluded  all  mutual  confidence 
seemed  to  pervade  the  parties  pre- 
sent on  such  occasions.  Colonel 
Massenbach  has  given  us  an  account 
of  these  ill-fated  meetings.  The 
king  himself  was  present  at  one  of 


^  Thft  troops  in  the  dep6ts  and  fortreaaes  arsmot  saailj  estimated.  Of  the  force 
that  took  the  fuild,  tbe  Dnke  of  Weimar'a  corps  of  9f 50  men,  and  Prince  Eugene  of 
Wirtamharg's  eorps  of  tSj050  men,  amounting  in  alt,  with  minor  detaehmenu,  to 
HOOO  nan,  took  no  ahere  in  the  actions  of  Jena  and  Aneratadt,  which  were  fbusht 
by  abnif  90/100  Pmadane  and  Salons  against  more  than  170,000  Frenoh.  The 
folbwiog  fteaoh  eorpSi  of  whieh  wo  give  the  Mlorn  atrengthi  were  present  in  the' 


Goardt 9,307'  Marshal  Lafebre  and  Besaiu. 

Ittcorps S3,664  Marshal Bemadotte. 

3d    do Sd,198  Manhal  Davonat. 

4th  do 41,038  Marahal  Sonlt. 

5th  do 29,784  Marabml  Lannea. 

<th  do 33,56«  Marabal  Key. 

7th  io.   19,361  Marahal  Angerean. 

R«aer?e  of  ocvalry 20,693  Prince  Mnrat. 

Bara^os, strength  not  apeeified...    

203,597 

Frankreich'i  Slreite  Kr'dfte  uvd  Starke  m  din  Feidtugiti  dir  iJf- 

vohitioni  Kritgt  von  1792,  (rii  1815.     Ltiptig,  1831. 
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them ;  he  was  attended  by  his  two 
cabinet  ministers,  Lucchcssini  aud 
Hangewitz.  Among  the  officers  called 
upon  to  deliver  their  opinion  was 
Colonel  Massenbach.  This  officer, 
who  had  always  advocated  a  bold 
system  of  offensive  war,  repeated 
what  he  had  already  stated,  that  an 
advance  through  the  Thuringian 
forest  was  no  longer  })racticable,  and 
that  the  only  offensive  movement 
which  could  then  be  undertaken 
without  relinquishing  all  communi- 
cation with  the  Elbe,  was  a  march 
to  the  left  and  a  direct  attack  on  the 
heads  of  the  enemy*s  columns  when 
issuing  out  of  the  defiles  into  the 
plains  of  the  Saale.  This  speech 
was  a  dear  and  a  bold  one,  and 
seemed  to  make  some  impression, 
when  Lucchessini  interrupted  the 
proceedings  of  a  council  of  war  by 
remarking,  that  it  was  not  Napo- 
leon's intention  to  assume  the  offen- 
sive, as  he  merely  intended  to  take 
up  a  strong  position  in  Franconia 
and  wait  the  attack,  rather  than  en- 
tail upon  himself  the  reproach  of 
being  the  aggressor.  This  unfor- 
tunate idea  nad  also  fixed  itself  in 
the  minds  of  the  king  and  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  a  foreigner  in 
the  land, — a  mere  civilian,  who  had 
risen  to  rank  and  station  by  being 
reader  to  Frederick  IL,  was  thus 
allowed  to  sway  the  opinion  of  a 
military  council,  on  the  deliberation 
of  which  the  fate  of  Frederick's 
army  and  empire  depended ! 

"  And  botr,"  says  Massenbach,  in  re- 
latinf^  these  deploinble  events,  "could 
the  diplomatist  J  udg^e  of  the  military  cha- 
racter of  Napoleon?  The  Marquis  of 
Lucchessini  is  a  quick  and  a  learnM  man, 
bat  he  is  destitute  of  that  deep  insight 
into  strategy  which  is  indispensable  to 
the  perfect  diplomatist.  Count  Uaure- 
witi  often  said, '  I  know  nothing  of  mili- 
tary matters ;  but  think  I  can  take  some 
credit  to  myself  for  my  knowledge  of  di. 
plomaoy.'  'Does  not  this  speech  prove 
that  Haugewitz  was  a  mioister-of-state 
without  being  a  statesman  1  He  could 
not  see  what  the  results  of  war  would 
be,  and  could  not  therefore  connect  those 
results  with  his  calculations.  And 
Prussia  has  been  destroyed  because  it 
believed  that  politics  and  strategy  could 
be  separated,  whereas  they  are  insepar- 
oble  sciences." 

Field  -  marshal  MoUendorf  and 
Prince  Hohenloe  sided  with  Mas- 


senbach on  this  occasion  in  favour  of 
the  offensive  movement ;  the  Doke  of 
Brunswick  and  General  Kiichel  took 
part  against  him.  ^*The  geniiu  of 
war,**  says  the  indignant  and  unfortu- 
nate author,  "  abandoned  these  men 
and  left  their  country's  geniiu  to 
mourn.  The  hour  of  death  lud  struck, 
and  posteritjT  will  decide  who  in  the 
assembly  pointed  the  hand  of  time 
to  that  fatal  hour.** 

The  Prussian  army  was  compktdy 
paralysed  by  the  indecision  or  ina- 
bility of  its  leader ;  for  ei^ht  days  it 
stood  motionless  and  objectless  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Saale,  while  de- 
struction was  rolling  on  like  the 
storm-carried  wave,  ready  to  burst  in 
collected  might  over  ful  resisting 
obstacles.  In  the  first  dap  of  Octo- 
ber Napoleon  assembled  lus  masses  at 
Bamberg,  Wurtzbure,  and  Schwein- 
furt ;  the  Imperial  Guard  bad  been 
brought  in  carrisges  from  Paris  to 
Mayenoe,  and  on  the  5th  of  October, 
on  the  very  day  on  which  the  Prus- 
sians took  up  tneir  ill-fated  position 
on  the  left  bauk  of  the  Saale,  he  al- 
ready commenced  the  march,  the  di- 
rection of  which  led  round  their  left 
flank  straight  upon  Dresden  and  Ber- 
lin. The  grand  strat^cal  movement 
by  which  he  thus  took  his  enemies  in 
reverse  was  not  therefore  the  result 
of  any  previous  calculation  of  his 
own — it  was,  as  at  Ulm,  the  result 
of  the  ill-judged  movement  of  his 
adversaries,  a  movement  made  after 
his  own  pretended  project  was  al- 
ready in  progress.  On  the  right, 
Soult  and  Ney  advanced  with  65,000 
men  by  Hof  and  Flauen;  in  the 
centre,  Napoleon  himself  led  73,000 
men  by  Kronach  and  Loberstein; 
on  the  left,  Lanhes  and  Augerean 
took  the  road  by  Coburs  with 
39,000  men.  The  war-tnuned  bands 
advanced  with  their  usual  rapidity. 
On  the  9th  the  first  shots  were  fired ; 
General  Tauenzein,  who  commanded 
a  small  corps  at  Schleitz,  was  driven 
back.  On  the  following  day  Prince 
Louis  of  Prussia  was  attacked  at 
Saalfield.  This  gallant  and  high- 
hearted prince,  ^rgetting  that  he 
only  commanded  an  advanced  guard 
— ^foi^ttmg  the  written  orders  and 
instructions  he  had  received  only  a 
few  days  before,  allowed  himself  to 
be  drawn  into  an  action  with  the 
whole  of  Lannes*  corps.  Leading 
on  a  charge  of  cavalry  with  all  the 
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bravery  for  whk^  he  was  distin* 
goiflfaed,  he  was  aUiii  m  the  midst  of 
the  fray,  and  his  tnwps,  deprived  of 
their  leader,  overmatehed  by  vastly 
niperior  foes,  were  completely  routed 
and  obllffed  to  leave  tne  field,  not- 
withstandiiiff  the  sallaotry  with 
which  they  nad  fought 

This  was  a  heavy  blow  to  the 
Pnunan  army,  for,  independent  of 
the  lo«  sustamed,  it  shook  the  mo- 
rak  and  weakened  the  confidence  of 
the  troops  at  the  very  moment  when 
their  coarage  formed  the  last  stay 
of  the  monarchy.  The  French,  fol- 
lowing up  their  success,  poured  along 
the  plains  of  the  Saale ;  their  widely 
scattered  masses  extended  from  Fla- 
tten to  Nanmboaxg,  encompassed  the 


Prussian  army,  which,  though  as- 
sembled and  well  together,  remained 
motionless  in  their  position,  instead 
of  striking  at  the  separate  divisions 
of  the  enemy.  A  new  delusion  had 
seized  upon  the  unhappy  Duke  of 
Brunswick ;  he  believed  that  Napo- 
leon would  march  towards  the  Elbe, 
instead  of  attacking  the  army  so  com- 
pletely within  his  grasp,  and  thought 
only  of  reaching' the  right  bank  of 
that  river  before  the  enemy ;  and  in- 
comprehensible delay  lost  the  time 
even  for  this  measure.  On  the  12th 
Mnrat  took  Naumhourg  and  gave 
the  Prussian  magazines  to  the  flsm:ie8. 
It  was  the  funeral  pyre  of  their 
army. 
At  four  o*clock  on  the  13th  Colonel 


wiTfuSum 


Mswenbach,  qnsrtermatter- general 
to  Prince  Hohenloe's  army,  was  sent 
for  to  Wdmar,  the  grand  head- 
qnarten,  to  receive  instructions  re- 
specting the  march  of  the  corps. 

"At  the  moment  I  was  aboat  to  leave 
the  Prince/*  he  says,  "  the  Saxon  aecre- 
tary.at-wBr  Watzdorf,  aod  Major  Tank, 
adjQtanUgefieial  in  the  same  uBtw'iee, 
eatertd  hit  higfaness's  apartment,  and  de- 
daied  that  the  Saxon  troops  had  received 
neither  bread  nor  forage  during  the  last 
three  days,  and  were  determined  to  march 


home  rniless  the  prinee  would  promise 
that  tliey  should  be  supplied  from  the 
Prussian  stores  before  ten  o'clock  in  the 
day.  It  mav  well  be  supposed  that  thia 
positive  declaration  sharpened  my  spurs 
ror  the  ride  to  Weimar. 

"My  God!  what  ruin  was  there! 
Every  face  expressed  fear  and  apprehen- 
sion. And  what  an  assemblafl^e  in  tlie 
apartment  of  the  Duke ;  the  quiet  of 
traaauil  deliberation  had  left  it  as  com* 
pletely  as  calmness  had  forsaken  the 
commander  himself!  There  was  an  ab« 
solate  tumult.    A  crowd  of  youn^  offi. 
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cera  were  present  while  the  nott  im- 
jportent  points  were  to  be  dkeiiesed. 
rboee  who  witoessed  this  eonfiisloii— 
who  observed  the  physioguomiee  of  the 
most  inflaential  persons,  had  no  need  to 
apprehend  our  approaching  disaster; 
they  could  not  fail  to  see  that  it  was 
already  there^ihzi,  the  black  clotid  of 
rain  no  longer  hovered  above  as,  but  was 
already  crosfaing  ns  down." 

The  orders  dven  to  Massenbach, 
who  prophedea  exaetly  what  would 
happen,  were  that  Prince  Hohenloe 
should  '*on  no  account  act  offen- 
sively," hut  remain  at  Cappelendorf, 
near  Jena,  till  the  15th,  and  then 
follow  the  nudn  army,  which  was  to 
fissemble  at  Fribur^,  behind  the 
Unstrult.  Before  parting,  the  colonel 
had  an  interview  with  the  kln^. 
"The  tears,"  he  says,  "were  in  his 
majesty*8  eyes,  his  lower  lips  trem- 
bled, and  it  was  evident  that  the  iron 
hand  of  fate  had  already  touched 
him."  Such  was  the  state  of  afiairs 
at  the  Prussian  head-quarters  at  the 
moment  when  the  army  was  about 
to  be  attacked  bjr  Napoleon,  who 
never  hesitated  while  Fortune  fanned 
his  sail. 

At  Gera  the  emperor  found  leisure 
to  answer  the  manifesto  of  Frede- 
rick William,  which  had  reached 
Paris  a  day  or  two  alter  he  himself 
quitted  that  capital  for  the  eam|i, 
His  letter  is  writt^  in  the  most  ela- 
borate style  of  insult.  "  The  King 
of  Prussia  had,"  he  said,  "  sent  him 
a  silly  pamphlet  of  twenty  pages  in 
very  bad  French — such  a  pamphlet 
as  tne  English  ministry  were  in  the 
habit  of  commanding  their  hireling 
scribes  to  put  forth;  but  he  ac- 
quitted the  king  of  having  read  this 
performance.  He  was  extremely 
anxious  to  live  on  the  most  iViendly 
terms  with  his  'good  brother,*  and 
begged  him,  as  the  first  token  of 
equal  goodwill,  to  dismiss  the  coun- 
sellors who  had  harried  him  into 
the  present  unjust  and  unequal 
war." 

But  Fortune  was  with  him,  and  a 
train  of  singularly  fatal  circum- 
stances, added  to  the  evils  which 
timid  and  wavering  measures  had 
^ready  broii^t  njfoik  his  adversa- 
ries. The  rriMHiaa  comniasariat 
was  so  defective  thai  the  arDiy  were 
in  want  of  supplies  even  in  their 
own  country.  The  Saxon  troops 
threatened,  as  we  have  seen,  to  leate 


the  array  on  the  very  verge  of  battle. 
The  firm  and  ^fign^ed  eondaet  of 
Prince  Hohenloe  averted,  mdeed,  the 
miifortune;   bnt  preeions  time  was 
kti  in  asBemblmg  and  addressfaig  the 
troops.      General    Tamemaerai,    the 
commander  of  the  advanced  gnard, 
fearing  to  be  eut  off,  had  not  only 
forsaken  Jena  and  the  valley  of  the 
Saale,  but  the  Landgrafenberg  also, 
an  elevated  plateau  above  tb«  town, 
which  overlooked  the  positioii  ef  the 
Pmssian  army  and   presented  the 
only  point  of  formation  whence  an 
enemy  could   advance   upon  them 
from  that  quarter.     The   general, 
having  pacified  the  Saxons,  hastened 
to  remedy,  if  poniUe,  this  great 
error.     Sedag  the  hill  hoi  fteUy 
occupied,  he   assembled  ten  batta- 
lions for  its  recapture.    The  troops 
were  in  high  spirits,  and  advanced 
with   loud    shouts   to  the   attack. 
There  was  e\'efy  prospect  of  success, 
and  the  slightest  success  was  at  that 
moment  worth  10,000  men  to  the 
Prussians,  when,  exactly  as  they  were 
about  to  fall  on,  Colonel  Massenbach 
returned  from  Weimar  with  positive 
orders  to   undertake   no   offensive 
movement  whatever !    The  hill  was 
thus  left  in   the  possession  of  the 
f^rench,  and  Napoleon,  who,  as  we 
find,  was  as  ill  informed  of  the  Prus- 
sian movements  as  they  were  of  his, 
having  ascended  it  during  the  day, 
and  observed  the  camp  of  Prince 
llohenloe*8  corps  near  Capellendorf, 
thought  he  had  the  whole  Prussian 
army  before  him,  and  instantly  sent 
orders  for  all  his  divisions  to  march 
Hpen  Jena,  as  he  intended  to  fight  a 
general  battle  next  day.    He  pro- 
claimed to  his  army  that  the  Prus- 
sians were  as  completely  cut  off  as 
the  AttStrians  were  at  Uun  the  year 
before,  and  tha€  ttvey  only  fought  for 
safety.    His  adversaries  might  have 
said  the  same  of  the  French,  who 
were  in  like  msftner  cut  off  Irote 
France,  and  whot,  if  defeated,  with 
the  Elbe  behind  them^  eonld  hordhr 
have  eecaped  entire  destruction.    lie 
also  told  the  infentry  not  to  "  fear 
the  celebrated  Prussian  cavalry,  but 
to  receive  them  in  squares  bristling 
wi^  bayonets."     The  time  was  to 
come  when  the  hill  of  Hernandez 
and  the  fields  of  Hainan  wwe  to 
tibew  the  feebleness  of  these  foolish 
Ibrmalwns. 
All  sight  long  troops  and  artil- 
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Iciy  were  aseen^Bng  th«  Landsntf- 
finiberg,  a  bill  <iot  dOO  feet  in  eJeva* 
tkm,  !mt  whkh  biograpbers,  in  their 
extraraffanee,  hacve  feipresented  as  an 
Alpine  fieigbt,  which  the  wonderful 
laboars,  perferrned  under  the  eye  of 
Xapoleon,  could  alone  have  rendered 
psnable.  It  was  only  when  advanced 
in  his  praiae  that  such  puerilities 
couhl  escape  tbe  world*s  scorn  and 
ridiciile.     A  tbick  and  heavy  mist 
usbeied  in  the  fatal  dawn  of  the  1 4tb 
October.     Darkness,   at   all  times 
trying  to  aoMlera,  is  doubly  so  to 
tJie  inezpenenced,  and  the  fog  was 
this  a  valuable  ally  to  the  war- 
trifld  French  against  enemies  who 
hai  never  teen  a  battle.   It  also  pre- 
vented the  allies  from  observing  the 
masBw  that  were  advancing  against 
them.    Objects  were  still  invisible  at 
the  ^Rstaaee  of  ten  yards,  when  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  first 
ihoti  were  beard  m  fWMit  of  Closwitz, 
where  stood  tbe  Prussian  advanced 
gnaid   [under    General    Tauensem. 
rrince  llobenloe  did  not  expect  an 
action  to  take  place ;  but  as  the  firing 
grew  sharper  and  sharper,  tbe  troops 
were  soon  ready  for  the  fray.    The 
total  stfengtb  of  the  army  amounted 
to  a6,000  men.     General   Rttcbel, 
with  about   14,000  men,  stood  at 
Unatcdt,  seven  miles  from  the  field, 
and  formed  the  reserve  both  of  the 
main  army  and  Prince  Hohenloe*s. 
The  position  occupied  by  the  latter 
was  two  miles  in  lengtb,  and  ex« 
tendad  from  the  hamlet  of  Isserstedt 
to  the  village  of  Hermstedt.      At 
nme  ^stance  to  the  right  of  Isser- 
stedt a  body  of  Saxons  occupied  the 
Scfaneke,  a  hill  that  comnmnds  an 
extensive  view,  but  was  too  fkr  re- 
moved from  the  ymt  of  baltie  to 
ioihieoee  the  resoH.   £xcept  that  the 
forest  of  lasentedt  came  too  near  the 
FruHsna  right  whig,  and  that  on  a 
few  spots  tm  soil  was  too  soft  for  the 
setion  of  cavalry,  the  eround  might 
be  add  to  present  a  nir  and  open 
bsttle-Md. 

Thoagb.  the  ibg  concealed  the 
oombalants  from  view,  tbe  shout  and 
&  of  battle  rolled  slowly  on  to* 
wards  YierBen-Hciligen,  a  village  in 
the  middle  of  the  pkun  opposite  the 
Pnarian  centre.  The  French  were 
mieettain  in  their  novements,  and 
tbe  Prussians  fought  with  great  reso- 
lution. Towards  nine  oclock  the 
son  broke  in  blood-red  glare  through 


tbe  haze,  and  the  first  rays  of  light 
cast  upon  the  scene  shewed  Gene- 
ral Tauenzein*s  advanced  ^uard  in 
full  retreat  towards  the  mam  bodv, 
and  General  Hobxemdorfs  detacn- 
ment  forced  far  away  from  the  verge 
of  battle  by  the  intervening  troops  of 
Marshal  Soult.  The  -French,  fol- 
lowing up  their  success,  took  pos- 
session of  Vierzen-Heiligen ;  but 
not  till  they  had  sustain^  two  se- 
vere blows  from  the  allied  cavalry, 
who,  as  day  cleared,  made  some  gal- 
lant charges  upon  them  and  retook  a 
briRade  of  guns  which  had  been  lost 
in  the  retreat.  This  closed  the  first 
scene  of  the  drtuna. 

But  the  hosts  were  now  in  pre* 
sence.  The  sun  gave  fbll  light  for 
battle,  and  short  was  the  breathine- 
time  allowed  to  the  combatants.  The 
French,  in  possession  of  Vierzen- 
Hciligcn,  extended  swarms  of  tirail- 
leurs, ou  both  sides  of  the  village, 
supported  them  by  heavy  masses  of 
infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  and 
advanced  against  the  main  strength 
of  the  expectant  enemy.  At  tnis 
time  Napoleon  bad  only  the  corps  of 
Soult,  Ncy,  Lannes,  together  with 
the  guarci,  at  his  disposal ;  but 
thouen  this  force  greatly  outnum- 
bered the  Prussians,  they  made  no 
impression.  The  allied  cavalry  ex- 
ecuted some  successful  charges ;  the 
French  infantry  were  driven  back  on 
all  points ;  thle  village  of  Vierzen- 
Heiugen  was  set  on  fire ;  Ney*8  troops 
were  forced  to  leave  it,  and  the 
Prussians,  already  thinking  them- 
selves victorious,  advaneed  with  loud 
shouts  in  their  turn.  And  now  was 
the  moment  to  complete  the  success 
so  bravely  gained  by  a  general  onset 
with  the  cavalry. 

But  the  fatality  which  marked  all 
tbe  proeeediufls  of  tbe  Pmssluis 
durinff  this  ilWatcd  eamnaisn  bad 
caused  tbe  very  arm  on  wnicK  their 
princiyl  reliance  was  placed,  to  be 
left  without  a  commander,  so  that 
their  noble  cavalry  oould  act  only 
bv  isolated  r^ments  or  brigades  as 
chance  or  the  impulse  of  individnal 
officers  directed.  The  Prince  of  Ho* 
benloe  was  advised  to  place  himself 
at  their  head  and  fall  fbll  upon 
the  main  body  of  the  shaken  enemy. 
While  the  proiect  was  in  debbera- 
tion  reports  told  that  strong  columas 
of  the  enemy  were  seen  advancing 
from  different  points.     It  was  re- 
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the  Wibicht  hill,  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  battle-field.  The  troops  were 
collecting,  but  some  mnsket-shots, 
fired  at  a  distance  by  unseen  parties, 
caused  a  sudden  panic,  and  made  the 
whole  army,  cavalry  and  artillery, 
all  rush  in  wild  tumult  towards  this 
first  destination. 

While    Prince   Hqhenloe*s  corps 
was  thus  defeated  at  Jena,  an  equal 
disaster  befell  the  main  army  under 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick.    They  were 
moving  towards  the  Unstrut;  the 
leading  divisions  had  bivouacked  in 
advance  of  Auerstadt,  but  they  had 
neglected  to  take  possession  of  the 
pass  of  Kosen,  only  a  few  miles  in 
their  front,  had  no  advanced  guard, 
had  sent  forward  no  patroles,  and 
had  only  the  ordinary  piouets  for 
the  security  of  the  camp.    The  con- 
sequence of  such  strange  nefflect  soon 
became    apparent,    for    tney    had 
scarcely  commenced  their  march  on 
the  morning  of  the  14th,.  when,  near 
the  village  of  Hassenhousen,  the  ad- 
vanced guard  came  suddenly  upon 
the  enemy.    The  fog  was  so  thick 
that  objects  were   scarcely  visible 
even  at  a  few  paces ;  and  the  Prus- 
sians, thinking  they  had  only  some 
feeble  paities  before  them,  pushed 
on,  till  they  were  received  by  a  mur- 
derous fire  of  grape  and  musketry, 
which  forced  them  to  fall  back,  with 
the  loss  of  some  artillery.    This  was 
already  a  bad  beginning  of  a  battle. 
On  both  sides  troops  were  now  hur- 
ried forward  to  support  the  comba- 
tants;  but  here,  as   at  Jena,  the 
heavy  mist  naturally  aided  the  most 
tried  and  experience  soldiers  against 
untried  adversaries.    Other  circum- 
stances were  also  in  favour  of  the 
French.    The  ground  near  Hassen- 
housen is  commandinff  and  dificnlt 
of  access  &omAuerstaat  The  whole 
of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's  army, 
42,000  strong,  was  marching  in  one 
column;   the  passage  through  the 
village  of  Auerstadt  is  lonff  and  nar- 
row, and  was  soon  so  blocked  up 
with  cavalry,  artillery,  and  in&ntiy, 
that  the  troops  coula  hardly  get  on 
towards  the  rapidly-gatheiing  com- 
bat.   The  French  were  far  quidcer ; 
and   though   Davoust    stood    here 
alone,  with  his  single  corps  of  30,000 
men,  to  encounter  the  main  body  of 


solved,  therefore,  to  wait  the  arrival 
of  General  Rtichel,  who  was  every 
moment  expected  to  appear  upon  the 
battle-field.  Messenger  afler  mes- 
senger had  been  sent  to  him,  but  the 
man  whose  genius  and  courage  were 
the  admiration  of  his  country,  on 
whom  the  fate  of  the  army  and  the 
monarchy  then  depended,  was  still 
absent  from  the  combat,  which  for  six 
hours  had  raged  within  a  two  hours* 
march  of  his  position ! 

"  And  the  murderous  contest  still  con. 
tinned  foar  hoars!  We  here  saw  all 
the  gallant  men  fall  successively,  who  on 
the  field  of  honour  found  happy  and  hon* 
oured  graves.  The  regiment  of  G  revert 
alone  had  twenty  officers  killed  or 
wounded;  the  general  himself  was 
among  the  latter,  hut  did  not  leave  the 
gpround.  The  battalions  grew  thinner 
and  thinner.  Many  stood  firm  like  rooks, 
and  where  the  men  wavered  the  brave 
officers,  the  prince  at  their  head,  again 
restored  order."* 

It  was  verging  tovrards  two 
o'clock ;  Augereau,  and  Murat,  with 
the  reserve  of  cavalry,  successively 
joined  Napoleon  and  came  into 
action.  The  Prussian  infiintry  were 
already  in  complete  confusion,  and 
the  left  wing  was  turned,  when 
the  lonff-expected  assistance  appear- 
ed at  last.  Prince  Hohenloe  sent 
orders  that  Bachel  should  take  up 
a  position  and  cover  the  retreat. 
"Where  is  the  enemy?"  was  the 
fiery  soldier's  only  reply.  The 
principal  masses  of  the  foe  being 
pointed  out  to  him,  he  instantly  com- 
manded "left  shoulders  forward," 
and,  leaving  half  his  battalions  be- 
hind as  a  reserve,  rushed  into  the 
thickest  of  the  fight,  intending,  with 
less  than  7000  men,  to  wrest  the 
victory  from  a  whole  French  army ! 
A  terrible  and  concentrated  fire  of 
grape  was  opened  upon  his  slender 
column,  the  general  himself,  with 
nineteen  officers,  were  instantly 
struck  down,  the  troops  thrown  into 
disorder,  and  the  battle  lost :  all  was 
now  fliffht  and  confusion. 

The  broken  bands,  protected  from 
destruction  by  some  regunents  of 
cavalry,  took  the  road  to  Weimar. 
They  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
closely  pursued,  as  an  unmolested 
attempt  to  form  was  already  made  on 
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the  Pniasian  army,  he  brought  more 
menioto  action  than  his  more  nume- 
rous opponents.  Both  parties  as 
they  came  up  extended  tuemselves 
acroa  the  plain,  the  French  to  the 
right  and  left  of  Hassenhauseo,  the 
PruMans  confronting  them.  Blti- 
cher  had  in  the  mommg  been  placed 
in  command  of  twenty-fiTe  squad- 
rons of  cavalry,  and  vrith  these  he 
attempted  to  break  in  upon  the  risht 
wing  of  the  French ;  their  cayalry 
were  soon  drrren  from  the  field,  but 
the  inlkntry,  thronnnff  themselves 
into  squares,  resisted  the  onset,  and 
forced  the  horsemen  to  retire  with 
I0G8.  The  victors  followed  up  their 
success  with  the  keenness  peculiar  to 
French  soldiers :  with  wonderful 
tact  and  ability  they  availed  them- 
ttlves  of  every  inequality  of  ground 
that  could  shelter  them  from  the 
cavalry.  Then  occupying  the  vil- 
lage of  Snillberg,  they  brousdit  g^uns 
to  enfilade  the  Prussian  left  wing, 
which  was  obli|^  to  retire,  pursue 
hv  a  swarm  of  tirailleurs,  that  drove 
tnem  back  to  Poppel. 

But  in  this  neld,  also,  Fortune 
for  a  moment  cheered  Prussia's  fi^ht. 
Additional  bodies  of  troops  having 
cleared  the  defile  of  Aueristadt,  the 
combat  was  restored  on  the  left,  and 
the  French  repulsed  with  some  loss 
on  the  right.  The  Prussian  cavalry, 
more  fortunate  than  on  the  other 
flank,  cut  down  the  tirailleurs,  and 
completely  broke  a  square  of  in- 
fantry by  which  th^  were  supported. 
Victory  smiled,  ana  preparations  for 
a  general  assault  on  Hassenhousen 
were  made ;  but  at  thb  critical  junc- 
ture the  Duke  of  Brunswick  was 
wounded  and  General  Schmettau 
dain;  General  Wartensleben,  the 
third  in  command,  also  fell,  and  the 
Major-generals  Wedel  and  Griefen- 
beig  were  likewise  carried  bleeding 
from  the  field ;  so  that  at  the  de- 
cisive moment  all  superior  command 
ceased.  The  French  made  good  use 
of  the  time  gained;  Friant*s  division 
was  brought  into  action  by  these 
chances;  sauares,  well  supported  by 
artillery,  cnecked  the  further  pro- 
ms of  the  Prussian  cavalry,  and  a 
heavy  battery  near  Spillberv  enfil- 
aded the  left  wing,  and  carried  death 
along  its  ranks.  On  both  sides  the 
troops  fonxht  with  distinguished 
bnvery.  The  King  of  Prussia  led  se- 


veral battalions  into  the  midst  of  the 
fire,  and  was  loudly  cheered  by  the 
soldiers  whenever  he  appeared ;  but 
as  the  reserve  was  still  distant,  and  as 
it  was  now  thought  that  the  whole 
French  army  was  at  Hassenhousen, 
it  was  resolved  to  break  off  the 
combat. 

There  were  still  twenty-two  bat- 
talions and  fifteen  squadrons  that 
had  taken  no  share  in  the  action,  and 
with  these  BlUcher  proposed  to  make 
a  general  onset  on  tne  enemy.  Sue-  ^ 
cess  would  probably  have  crowned* 
the  effort,  had  the  fhll  force  of 
cavalry,  artillery,  and  infantry,  been 
brought  to  bear  on  enemies  who  had 
already  suffered  considerable  loss, 
and  who,  in  an  open  country,  had 
only  infantry  and  artillery  where- 
witn  to  meet  the  shock.  The  pro* 
poeal  was  at  first  sanctioned,  but  it 
was  soon  countermanded,  and  di- 
rections sent  for  the  reserve  to  take 
up  a  position  and  cover  the  retreat 
or  the  troops  engaged,  who,  though 
still  in  good  order,  were  immediately 
drawn  out  of  the  fire. 

The  Prussian  soldiers  had  done 
their  duty,  as  the  bodies  of  8000 
adversaries  struck  down  in  the  bat- 
tle-field amply  attested.  Even  at 
the  last  moment  they  had  fair  chances 
of  victory  in  their  favour,  but  their 
ill-timed  retreat  ruined  every  thing, 
and  entailed  years  of  degradation  on 
their  unhappy  country.  Not  that  a 
victory  here  would  have  counter- 
balanced the  loss  sustained  at  Jena, 
but  it  would  have  prevented  the 
overwhelming  disasters  that  followed, 
for  it  would  have  left  a  retreat  open 
to  both  divisions  of  the  army.  It 
might  almost  be  said  that  in  all  the 
events  of  this  short  campaign  the 
hand  of  Fate  was  distinctl^r  seen 
leading  the  Prussians  to  certain  de- 
struction. Here,  at  Auerstadt,  the 
battle  was  commenced  under  the  im- 
pression that  only  a  few  light  troops 
of  the  enemy  had  to  be  encountered, 
and  it  was  aftenvards  broken  off 
under  the  belief  that  the  whole 
French  army  were  in  possession  of 
Hassenhousen.  And  at  the  very 
time  when  the  thunder  of  the  ar- 
tillery fired  at  Jena  shook  the  earth 
on  which  the  Prussian  strategists 
were  deliberatin|r,  it  was  calmly  re- 
solved to  form  a  junction  with  Prince 
Hohenloe  and  General  RUchel,  whose 
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coTte  were  supposed  to  be  still  nn- 
broken,  imd  then  to  figbt  a  battle 
with  the  whole  army  next  day. 

At  Jena  Fortune  had  been  equally 
hostile.  A  rear-guard,  for  such 
Prince  Hohenloe's  army  became,  and 
as  such  H  was  told  to  consider  itself, 
the  moment  the  main  army  marched 
to  the  right,  first  resigned  its  only 
look-out  station  without  a  blow,  was 
consequently  drawn  into  an  action 
f^inst  the  whole  of  Napoleon*s 
xtrmy,  and  though  strong  in  cavalry, 
and  commanded  by  one  of  the  most 
chivalrous  princes  of  his  time,  made 
but  secondary  use  of  the  only  force 
which,  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  ease,  and  against  such  an  over- 
whelming supefiority,  could  change 
the  fate  of  battle.  And  then  the 
conduct  of  General  Rachel,  the  pride 
of  the  army,  who,  though  repeatedly 
cftlled  for,  remained  dunng  six  hours 
motionless  within  two  hours' march  of 
an  action  on  which ,  as  a  mere  sight  of  a 
map  must  have  shewn  him,  the  safety 
of  nis  country  was  then  depending. 
The  unaccountable  behaviour  of  this 
man,  so  loved  and  admired,  the  only 
officer  in  fact,  besides  BlUcher  and 
Prince  Hohenloc,  who  had  acquired 
any  reputation  during  the  early 
French  war,  has  never  been  ex- 
plained; though  it  is  usually  said 
that  overwhelming  ambition  and  a 
boundless  confidetice  m  himself  and 
bis  troops  rendered  him  anxious  to 
turti  the  fate  of  battle  and  strike  the 
decisive  blow  himself  His  miscon- 
duct, from  whatever  cause  it  arose, 
adds  another  proof  to  the  thousands 
whieh  already  shew  how  important 
it  is  to  the  safety  of  nations,  that  men 
only  of  the  highest  character,  as  well 
of  talents,  should  ever  be  allowed  to 
hold  induetttial  military  commands. 

The  oyerwhelmiiig  tod  never* 
equalled  disasters  which  the  fblly, 
feebleness,  incapacity,  and  pusillam- 
mity  of  individuals  entailed  upon  the 
Prtissian  monarchy  after  the  battle 
of  Jeua,  and  which  effaced  for  a  time 
a  warlike  and  enlightened  nation 
from  the  list  of  independent  states, 
shews  that,  in  a  world  of  wild  pas- 
sions, and  while  men  remain  what 
thejp[  are  and  ever  have  been,  the 
cultivation  of  military  virtues  is  es- 
seifttially  necessary  to  the  preserva- 
tlod  of  national  wealth,  liberty,  and 
itidependence.     The  mournful  tale 


we  have  still  to  relate  will  furnish 
ample  illustrations  of  our  assertion. 

The  French  acknowledge  to  have 
lost  12,000  men  in  the  battles  we 
have  described,  and,  as  the  admission 
conies  from  themselves,  it  may  well 
be  supposed  that  the  amount  is  not 
overrated.  In  consequence  of  subse- 
quent events  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
Prussians  remains  unknown;  it  must, 
no  doubt,  have  been  severe,  though  it 
was  the  retreat  rather  than  the  bat- 
tles that  completely  destroyed  their 
army. 

llie  result  of  the  mighty  errors 
committed  by  his  adyersaries  ga- 
thered in  a  rich  harvest  of  laurels  on 
the  brow  of  Napoleon.  The  dazzled 
world  looked  lightly  at  the  injustice 
of  the  cause  in  which  they  had  been 
acquired,  they  looked  more  lightly 
stiU  at  the  aifl  derived  from  i'ortune ; 
but  when  Honour  shall,  as  yet  it 
must,  despoil  the  conqueror's  wreath 
of  every  leaf  gained  by  unprincipled 
ag^ssion,  wnen  Fortune  shall  re- 
claim her  share  of  the  fame,  and 
when  a  fair  allowance  is  made  for 
the  prowess  and  bravery  of  170,000 
French  soldiers,  slender  will  be  the 
remnants  of  the  laurel  crown  left  to 
the  victor  of  Jena  and  Auerstadt. 
And  even  these  Napoleon  soiled 
by  the  eri'^y  which  the  skill  and 
courage  displayed  by  Davoust  ex- 
cited in  his  breast.  In  the  offi- 
cial bulletin,  and  in  every  other 
official  document,  the  actions  of  Jena 
and  Auerstadt  are  only  mentioned  as 
one  battle,  in  which  the  Prussian 
army,  estimated  at  150,000  men,  are 
represented  as  having  been  defeated 
by  the  grand  army,  of  course  under 
the  emperor's  sole  orders.  Davoust 
is  named,  indeed,  as  having  distin- 
guished himself  in  a  very  brillialit 
manner,  but  he  only  appears  ta  a 
subordinate  actor,  gulden  and  di- 
rected by  the  all-powerful  hand  of 
the  mighty  master  himself.  Even 
Bignon,  in  relating  how  splendidly 
Marshal  Davoust  was  rewarded  for 
his  conduct,  is  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge that  **  Napoleon,  accustomed 
to  reap  all  the  glory  himself,  could 
not  brook  to  share  any  part  with  a 
subordinate.** 

But  if,  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  little  glory  could  be  reaped 
in  the  battle-leld,  the  advanti^^es 
Avhich  resulted  to  the  victors  more 
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than  exceeded  ^  that  the  most 
sanguine  and  eztrava^iant  imigina- 
tions  could  have  anticipated.  The 
Plruasian  army*  in  falling  back  IVom 
Auentadi  to  Weimar,  found  Bema* 
dotte'i  oorpa  at  Apolda  alxieadv  in 
poweaaion  of  the  nuiin  road,  $na  not 
wishing  to  fight  another  battle  in 
the  uncertain  position  in  which  th^ 
were  placed,  struck  into  a  bjroaa 
leading  to  Eif  urth  and  Somerda,  and, 
fidlin^  in  with  the  broken  i^mains 
of  Pnnce  Hohenloe*8  army,  got  into 
a  similar  state  of  confusion,  and 
became  totally  disorganised  by  a 
single  night's  march.  Tbev  arrived 
next  day  at  Somerda,  in  bands  of 
ten,  twenty,  thirty,  or  hundreds  of 
men,  composed  of  cavalry,  infantry, 
and  artillerv,  as  chance  had  thrown 
them  together.  Officers  were  looki> 
ing  for  their  men,  soldiers  for  their 
regiments,  so  that  the  town  was  an 
araolute  chaos  of  confusion. 

The  king  and  most  of  the  superior 
officers  of  the  defeated  army  were 
present.  "His  majesty,*"  says  Mas* 
senbach,  "  bore  his  misfortune  with 

r\i  firmness,  ordered  the  troops  to 
assembled  at  Sondershausen,  on 
the  road  to  Magdeburg,  and  replied 
to  Napoleon's  letter,  which  he  had 


received  during  the  previous  day^s 
battle.  He  readily  accepted  the  pro- 
posed armistice  so  condescendingly 
offered  in  that  taunting  and  arror 
gant  epistle.  As  was  easy  to  fore- 
see, the  victor  did  not,  under  the 
altered  circumstances  of  the  case, 
deem  the  previous  offer  binding ;  he 
declined  to  spraot  the  r^uired  truce, 
and  hastenea  to  gather  m  the  fruits 
pf  his  astonishing  success.  Having 
assembled  the  ^on  prisoners  at 
Weimar,  Napoleon  liberated  then» 
all,  officers  as  well  as  soldiers,  on  a 
promise  that  they  would  not  again 
serve  against  France;  and  then  is- 
sued a  proclamation,  announcing  to 
the  Saxons  that  he  had  only  come  to 
prevent  their  countrvfrom  being  re- 
duced to  the  rank  of  a  Prussian  pro- 
vince. By  thus  detaching  Saxony 
from  the  Prussian  alliance  he  de- 
tached that  electorate  from  the  Ger- 
man interest  in  the  north,  as  he  had 
before  detached  Bavaria  ixom  the 
same  interest  in  the  south.  In  evei^ 
direction  Fortune  smiled  upon  his 
efforts ;  the  Saxons  concluded  a  se- 
parate peace,  and  became  the  allies 
of  the  oppressor  of  Germany :  the 
events  or  1813  will  shew  how  their 
conduct  was  rewarded. 


Chapteh  II. 

Catsftrophe  of  Prentzlau  and  Fall  of  tbe  Monarchy. 


The  Prussian  army  continued  its 
disastrous  retreat.  At  Weisensee  a 
body  of  French  cavalry,  under  Ge- 
neral Klein,  intercepted  the  march, 
and  it  was  only  General  Blucher's 
decision  which  prevented  a  final  ca- 
tastrophe f^om  already  taking  place 
here.  Preceded  by  a  flag  of  truce, 
and  accompanied  by  some  staff-ofii- 
cers,  he  rode  boldly  into  the  town* 
and  demanded  to  speak  with  the 
French  commanding  officer,  who 
came  up  at  the  moment.  The  Prus- 
sian general  desired  to  have  a  free 
passage  through  the  town,  as  the 
troops  had  oraers  not  to  fire  upon 
the  French,  the  king  having  accepted 
an  armistice  nroposed  by  tne  empe- 
ror. General  lUein  allowed  himself 
to  be  imposed  upon,  the  more  readily, 
perbans,  as  a  regiment  of  Prussian 
grenaoiers  had  aJready  turned  the 
place,  and  might  have  endangered 
nis  retreat  in  case  of  ao  uosuQceissful 


combat;  and  the  Prussians  thus 
passed  unmolested.  We  have  stated 
tbe  circumstance  as  it  actually  hap- 
pened, for  all  French  writers,  in- 
stigated by  their  hatred  of  BlUcher, 
and  forgetting  the  deception  prac- 
tised by  Murat  and  Lannes  at  the 
bridge  of  Vienna,  invariably  assert 
that  the  Prussian  general  was  guilty 
of  a  breach  of  faith  on  the  occasion, 
and  actually  pledged  his  word  of 
honour  to  the  existence  of  an  armis- 
tice, whereas  he  only  stated,  what 
was  perfectly  true,  that  be  had  seen 
the  king  of  Prussia  answer  Na^- 
leon's  letter,  and  accept  the  armistice 
which  it  poposed ;  it  was  also  true 
that  the  Prussians  had  received  orders 
to  avoid  firing  on  the  French  if  pos- 
sible. 

The  passage  through  Weisensee 
proved,  however,  but  a  transient 
sleam  of  sunshine.  A  number  of  the 
dispersed  troops,  including  many  offi- 
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cen,  amoimf  whom  were  tbc  Prince  of 
Orange 'Fulda,  Field-Marshal  Mol- 
lendorf,  and  General  Gawert,  the 
two  latter  wounded,  had  taken  re- 
fuge at  Erfurth,  a  town  capable  of 
some  defence,  and  containing,  along 
with  the  unwounded  stragglers,  about 
8000  men  canable  of  bearing  arms. 
On  the  15th  Marshal  Ney  appeared 
before  the  walls,  and  though  he  had 
not  a  sinde  piece  of  battering  artil- 
lery in  his  train,  the  place  uready 
capitulated  the  same  niffht,  the  troops 
not  only  giying  up  the  town,  but 
laying  down  their  arms  and  sur- 
rendering themselves  prisoners  of 
vrar^  without  obtaining,  even  by  their 
hasty  submission,  better  terms  than 
would  have  been  granted  had  an 
open  breach  already  been  effected  in 
the  rampart.  This  fearful  derelic- 
tion from  honour  and  duty,  offering 
so  fatal  an  example  at  the  moment, 
was  rendered  doubly  dan^rous  from 
the  circumstance  that  a  pnnce,  closely 
allied  to  the  royal  family,  seemed  to 
sanction  the  transaction  by  his  pre- 
sence. On  one  side  a  victorious 
corps  was  thus  set  at  liberty  to  join 
the  pursuit  of  the  defeated  army, 
while,  on  the  other,  fresh  disasters 
were  overwhelming  one  of  its  few 
unbroken  divisions.  Prince  Eugene 
of  Wirtembei^  had  arrived  at  Halle 
with  thirteen  battalions  of  infantry 
and  twenty  squadrons  of  cavalry, 
intended  to  cover  Dresden,  when  the 
news  of  the  defeat  of  Jena  reached 
him;  but  receiving  no  instructions, 
and  wishing  to  cover  the  retreat  of 
some  magazines,  he  allowed  himself 
to  be  dniwn  into  an  action  with 
the  whole  of  Bemadotte*s  corps,  and 
not  only  suffered  a  loss  ot  4000 
men,  but  brought  a  heavy  calamity 
on  the  unfortunate  town  of  Halle, 
in  which  the  battle  was  fought 

These  new  victories  enabled  all 
the  French  corps  to  join  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  retiring  Prussians;  but 
the  latter,  though  pressed,  reached 
Magdebui^  without  experiencing  any 
furUier  disaster.  Prince  Hohenloe, 
who  had  succeeded  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  in  command  of  the  army, 
assembled  here,  besides  the  22,000 
men  composing  the  garrison,  50,000 
men,  and  100  pieces  of  artillery. 
This  shews  that^  by  battle,  straggling, 
and  desertion,  a  loss  of  40,000  hi^ 
been  sustained  since  the  commence- 
ment  of  hostilities:   it  was  a  great 


diminution  of  numerical  strength,  no 
doubt,  but  not  enough  to  ruin  an 
empire,  had  not  the  whole  moral 
strength  of  the  army  been  crushed 
by  tne  same  blow, — had  not  the 
hearts  and  hands  of  so  many  oom- 
manden  been  paralysed,  then:  very 
intellects  confounded,  by  one  single 
defeat.  In  men  of  high  moral  cou- 
rage and  character,  accumulating  dan- 
gers call  forth  increased  eneivy  and 
resources;  and  while  multittmes  of 
ordinary  individuals  sink  beneath  the 
first  pressore  of  unexpected  disasters, 
the  stout  of  heart  rise  high  above 
the  darkness  of  surrounding  storm, 
even  as  the  gallant  bark  that  braves 
the  gale  is  borne  aloll  by  the  very 
wave  that  threatens  its  destruction. 
It  is  afflicting  to  relate,  however, 
that  amonff  the  many  Prussian  com- 
manders who  appeared  on  the  scene 
during  this  short  campaign,  among 
so  many  men  of  personal  honour, 
valour,  and  ability,  there  was  but 
one  who  rose  above  all  difficulties, 
whose  courage  rose  in  '*  danger  stem 
and  wild,**  and  shone  a  hereon  of 
light,  amid  the  universal  darkness 
that  seeiped  to  have  settled  over  the 
suffering  land. 

At  Ikuigdeburg  eveiy  thing  was  in 
confusion,  and  the  governor,  General 
Kleist,  so  fkr  lost  aU  possession,  as  to 
declare  that  he  had  no  provisions 
for  the  troops ;  and  though  the 
country  is  the  most  fertile  in  all 
Germany,  he  added  that  no  forage 
could  be  collected  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, as  had  been  previously  ordered 
by  the  prince !  Ifo  one  thought  of 
examimng  into  the  accuracy  of  these 
extraordinary  statements;  and  the 
generals — forgettmg  the  essential 
services  which  the  gallant  defence  of 
Mantua  had  rendered  the  Austrian 
monarchy  during  the  campaign  of 
1796,  forgetting  that  an  army  of 
70,000  men  in  possession  of  a  fortress 
commanding  both  banks  of  a  river  of 
such  magnitude  as  the  Elbe,  is  equal 
to  100,000  under  any  other  circum- 
stances— resolved,  without  further 
inouiry,  to  hurry  on  towards  the 
Oaer,  thus  undertaking  with  troops, 
who  for  so  many  days  had  been  ex- 
posed to  constant  want  and  fati^e, 
a  new  forced  march  of  160  miles, 
during  which  they  were  certain  to  be 
harassed,  if  not  intercepted,  by  the 
enemy. 

BlUcher   commanded   th^   rear- 
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giuurd,   comMMed    of  10,000  men, 
mostly  cavauy;  but  from  the  very 
first,  miafortune  attended  the  pro- 
pn88  of  the  corps.    So  dreadfully 
improyident  had  been  all  the  Prus- 
sian measures,  that  the  bridges  over 
the  Elbe  irere  not  destroyed,  nor 
had  any  steps  been  taken  to  defend 
the  passage  of  the  river.    The  con- 
sequence was  that  the  French  crossed 
the  stream  at  Dessau  and  Witten- 
biuv,and,  by  marching  on  the  chord 
of  me  arch  which  the  Prussians  had 
to  foUow,  came  on  the  right  flank  of 
the  retiring  troops.    General  Schim- 
melpenninck,  who,  with  twenty-five 
squadrons,  filankcd  the  right  of  the 
line  of  march,  was  attack^  and  his 
troops  entirely  dispersed.     Fatigue 
was  rapidly  diminishing  the  num- 
bers, discipline  had  nearly  vanished, 
and  the  most  important  orders  re- 
mained unexecuted;  frequent  com- 
bats also  had  to  be  sustained — on 
one  occasion  even  for  the   night*s 
quarters  intended  to  be   occupied; 
but  ground  was  still  gained,  and,  on 
the  morning  of  the  28th  of  October 
the  main  Ikn!^  reached  Prentzlau,  a 
small  provincml  town,  situated  at  Uie 
northern  extremity  of  a  large  inland 
lake,  termed  the  Ucker-see,  within 
two  marches  of  Stettin,  a  fortress  of 
strenjrth  commanding  the  passage  of 
the  Oder.    Murat*s  Trench  cavalry 
were  soon  upon  the  fugitives,  but 
without  infimtry  th^  could  effect 
little ;  and  the  rrussians  were  here 
receiving  provisions,  when  an  aid- 
de-camp  of  Marshal  Lannes  came  in 
with  a  flag  of  truce  and  summoned 
them  to  surrender,  stating  at  the 
same   time    that    the    Marquis  de 
Luochesnni  was  in  the  vicinity.  Prince 
HofaMenloe  refused  to  surrender ;  but 
as  the  king  had  directed  him  to  at- 
tend to  any  communication  he  might 
receive  from  the  minister  who  had 
been  deputed  to  Kapoleon's  head- 
quarters with  proposals  of  peace,  he 
made  Colonel  Massenbach  accompany 
the  French  officer,  ostensibly  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  directions  from 
Luochessini,  but,  above  all,  to  observe 
the  strength  and  posiuon   of  the 
French  forces.   Massenbach  returned 
in  about  an  hour,  reported  that  he 
had  npoken  to  Marshal  Tonnes  on 
the  eastern  share  of  the  Ucker  Lake, 
where  he  had  already  seen  French 
tirailleurs,  who  were  thus  close  on 
the  flank  of  the  Ptoasian  line  of  re- 


treat, and  nearer  to  Stettin  than 
they  were  themselves.  It  occurred 
neither  to  Massenbach — ^who,  owing 
to  a  wound  received  in  the  battle, 
had  for  some  time  been  in  a  high 
state  of  fever— nor  to  Prince  Hohen- 
loe,  bold  and  able  as  he  was,  that 
part  of  this  statement  was  impossible, 
as  to  reach  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
lake,  he  must,  besides  holding  his 
interview  with  Marshal  Lannes,  nave 
rode  at  least  thirty  miles  during  the 
single  hour  of  his  absence !  As  the 
situation  of  the  troops  now  seemed 
desperate,  the  prince  assembled  the 
officers,  told  them  how  matters  stood, 
and  wished  to  know  if  any  one  could 
offer  good  counsel  or  advice.  All 
were  mute,  when  the  commanding 
officer  of  artillery  stepped  forward 
in  regular  parade  style,  and,  drop- 
ping his  sword,  declared  that  his 
anmmnition  was  nearly  expended,  as 
he  had  only  four  rounds  per  gun 
remaining.  As  "  madness  ruled  the 
hour,"  this  assertion  also  passed  un- 
challeuged,  for  the  ammunition  had 
been  replenished  at  Magdeburg,  and 
a  few  shots  only  fired  since  the  troops 
left  that  fortress ;  but  misfortune  had 
not  onl^  crushed  all  energy,  it  had 
extingmshed  all  power  of  intellect  in 
brave  and  otherwise  able  men. 

There  now  seemed  no  alternative 
but  to  accept  the  proposed  capitu- 
lation, and  1 0,000  disciplined  soldiers, 
with  sixty  pieces  of  artillenr,  laid 
down  their  arms  in  open  field,  and 
surrendered  themselves  prisoners-of- 
war  to  a  mere  force  of  cavalry ;  for, 
as  it  afterwards  appeared,  no  French 
infantry  were  within  many  hours* 
march  of  the  line  of  retreat.  Gene- 
ral Schwerin,  commanding  a  flanking 
corps  of  the  army,  consisting  of  five 
battalions  and  thirty  souadrons,  be- 
haved in  a  manner  still  more  extra* 
ordinary.  AtPassewalk  he  heard  of 
the  catastrophe  of  Prentzlau,  and 
though  it  was  at  flrst  resolved  to 

Sush  on  towards  Stettin,  even  this 
egree  of  resolution  failed  during 
the  night,  and  patroleswere  actually 
sent  out  to  discover  an  enemy  mtUng 
io  grant  them  a  capttulation !  And 
when,  at  last,  these  noble  scouts 
found  the  desired  adversaries,  4000 
men,  with  eight  guns,  surrendered  to 
two  regiments  of  light  cavalry  I 

General  Bela,  commanding  an- 
other detachment  of  the  prince's 
army,  and  escorting  the  military 
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chest,  finding  himaelf  cut  off  from 
Stettin,  Bougnt  refuffe  at  Anklam, 
where  be  enuMurked  tne  treasure,  and 
sent  it  away  in  safety;  but^  being 
attacked  by  a  small  French  force, 
under  General  Becker,  he  also  sub- 
mitted with  his  troops,  who  could 
easily  have  held  then:  post  against 
the  few  fbeble  assailants.  General 
Becker,  enraged  at  finding  that  the 
monev  had  escaped  him,  actually 
forced  his  wretcned  prisoners  to 
make  up  among  them  a  sum  of  1500 
dollars,  which  he  accepted  as  an 
atoninff  present,  and  at  the  skht  of 
which  nis  "  fury  did  abate."  It  was 
by  dishonourable  conduct  of  this 
kind,  almost  revolting  to  relate,  that 
French  ofiicers  so  frequently  tar- 
nished the  lustre  of  the  many  bril- 
liant feats  of  arms  achieved  by  their 
troop. 

BlUcher  was  now  led  alone  in  the 
field,  and  trying,  indeed,  were  the 
circumstances  under  which  this  iron* 
hearted  soldier  was  destined  to  make 
his  first  appearance  as  an  independent 
commander.  He  was  a  day's  march 
behind  Prince  Hohenloe*s  corps  when 
the  news  of  the  capitulation  of 
Prentzlau  reached  him,  and  as  it  was. 
now  impossible  to  gain  the  Oder,  he 
immediately  collected  as  many  of  the 
detached  divisions  of  the  army  as  he 
could  call  together,  and,  having  as- 
sembled about  20,000  men,  tried  to 
reach  the  Elbe,  with  a  view  of  join- 
ing the  Prussian  troops  still  remain- 
ing in  Hanover.  He  made  various 
marches  and  countermarches,  fought 
several  severe  actions ;  but  hemmed 
in,  at  last,  by  Soult,  Bemadotte,  and 
Murat,  he  threw  himself  into  Lubeok. 
The  city  retained  some  remnants 
of  old  ramparts,  behind  which  it  was 
supposed  that  a  stand  might  be  made ; 
but  though  duty  was  bravely  done 
by  the  defenders.  Fortune  here  also 
forsook  the  Prussian  cause.  On  the 
6th  of  November^  Bernadotte  at- 
tacked the  Burg  gate,  which  was 
carried  after  a  severe  stfu^le ;  the 
troops  rushing  in  gave  admittance  to. 
Soult*s  division  on  the  other  side, 
and  thus  in  possession  of  the  gates, 
their  whole  force  poured  into  the 
devoted  dty.  The  combat  was  long 
and  fierce,  BlUcher  himself  repeatedly 
charged  the  advancing  foes  at  the 
head  of  the  cavalry,  and  on  many 
points  the  French  were  driven  back ; 
but  their  superiority  was  too  great, 


and  the  Frusaans,  havi^   fought 
from  street  to  street  and  post  to  post, 
were  at  last  forced  to  Skbandon  the 
city,  with  a  loss,  besides  killed  and 
wounded,  of  4000  prisoners  and  sixty 
pieces  of  artillery.    Nor  did  disaster 
end  here.    News  arriving  that  the 
redoubts  of  TravmUnde  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  French,  that  all  nir- 
ther  retreat  was  thus  cut  off;  and 
the  troops  being  besides  totally  des- 
titute of  shoes,  provisions,  and  am- 
munition, the  iron  will  of  Blikber 
was  forced  to  bend,  and  on  the  7th 
of  November,  his  corps  also  sur- 
rendered at  Batkan,  on  the  terms 
granted  to  the  troops  of  Prince  Ho- 
henloe.    Even  at  tne  last  moment 
difiiculties  threaten  to  break  off  the 
negotiation.    The  Prussian  general 
insisted  on  stating  in  the  capitulation 
the  causes  which  forced  him  to  sub- 
mit ;  Prince  ^lurat  declared  that  this 
was  altogether  unusual,  and  there- 
fore inadmissible ;  the  other  declared 
that  no  power  on  earth  should  make 
him  sign  a  capitulation  without  ex- 
plaining the  causes  which  rendered 
It  necessary.  The  chief  of  the  French 
staff  having  suggested  that  General 
BlUcher  could  make  any  remark  he 

E leased  when  signing  his  name,  the 
itter  expressed  himself  satisfied; 
and  adding  to  the  usual  form  of  the 
deed, "  I  capitulate  because  the  troops 
are  destitute  of  shoes,  provisions,  and 
ammunition,'*  signed  it  accordingly. 

We  cannot  stop  here  to  give  «iy 
account  of  the  atrocities  committed 
by  the  French  troops  in  Lubeck, 
which  for  three  davs  was  placed  at 
their  entire  disposal.  The  frightful 
details  could  only  be  believed  on 
French  authority,  and  we  therefore 
refer  the  reader  to  Villiers'  account  : 
it  will  shew  what  Napoleon*s  troops 
were  capable  of,  even  at  the  height 
of  their  fame. 

The  number  of  men  who  surren- 
dered at  Batkan  did  not  much  ex- 
ceed 8000 :  they  were  the  last  oom- 
nact  corps  of  the  Prussian  army,  so 
long  the  admiration  of  Euro^. 
Twenty-five  days  had  sufficed  for  its 
destruction ;  a  few  scattered  detach- 
ments only  had  reached  the  Oder. 
All  the  rest  had  fallen,  or  passed  be- 
neath the  Caudine  forks. 

And  now  followed  a  train  of  dis- 
asters—the result  of  weakness,  cow- 
ardice, and  imbecilitv — such  as  no 
histoxy.  has  recorded  ftod  no  tame 
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erer  witnessed.  Strong  fortresses, 
famished  with  ample  garrisons,  and 
supplied  with  all  the  necessaries  of 
war,  surrendered  at  the  first  sum- 
mons of  the  enemy ;  men  trained  in 
Honour*8  school,  ffrown  grey  in  arms 
and  in  the  faithfiu  discharge  of  duty, 
forgot,  amid  the  storm  of  misfortune, 
all  that  raidc,  patriotism,  loyalty,  and 
profeflBaon,  imposed  upon  them ;  and 
at  the  very  moment  when  they 
should  have  nailed  their  country  s 
Hag  to  the  mast,  upheld  to  the  last 
the  sinking  fortunes  of  the  state  and 
gone  down,  if  need  were,  with  its  un<- 
tamished  colours  streaming  in  the  i 
breeze,  they  bent  like  cravens  to  the 
hand  of  oppression,  and  fell  prostrate 
to  the  earth  at  the  first  sound  of 
hostile  trumpets.  Language  wants 
terms  fblly  to  reprobate  such  fright- 
ful ignonuny,  and  the  heart  of  man 
wants  the  expansive  power  to  swell 
oat  to  the  degree  of  indignation 
which  the  recital  of  such  conduct 
calls  forth.  Stettin,  commanding 
the  paaaage  of  the  Oder,  surrendered 
to  some  squadrons  of  light  cavalry ; 
Gastrin,  inaccessible  amid  the  marshes 
of  the  same  river,  submitted  at  the 
approach  of  a  si^le  French  re^- 
menty  and,  like  Venice,  sent  the 
boats  necessary  to  bring  over  the 
oooqaeroni  Spandan  and  Nein- 
boi^  opened  then:  gates  on  the  first 
sommons ;  Hamlen,  called  the  Gib- 
raltar of  Germany,  and  garrisoned 
with  8000  men,  dia  not  fire  a  shot ; 
and  Magdeburg,  the  pride  of  the 
Pruflsian  monarchy,  commanding 
both  banks  of  the  Elbe,  and  defended 
by  22,000  men,  yielded  without  a 
ahadow  of  resistance  to  Marshal  Ney*s 
eorpa,  which  had  not  a  single  batter- 
ing gun  in  its  train  I 

It  IS  now  well  understood  that  the 
catastrophe  of  Prentzlau  tended  in  a 
great  measure  to  produce  these  over- 
whelming disasters.  Eeport  had 
magnified  that  fatal  event  into  a  total 
sorrender  of  the  whole  Prussian 
annr,  and  weak  men  yielded  too 
reamfy  to  the  sugsestions  of  timidity, 
when  it  whisper^  the  fatal  tale,  so 
often  told  during  these  wars,  *Uhat 
all  was  lost ;  that  further  resistance 
was  vain,  and  would  only  occasion 
needless  ruin  and  bloodshed." 

The  closely  balanced  fortunes  of 
the  next  campaign  prove  how  crimi- 
nal were  the  consequences  of  such 
speeolations,  and  the  fi&te  of  these 
VOL.  xzziv.  NO.  cxcrx. 


Prussian  commanders  holds  out  a 
memorable  lesson  to  military  men, 
warning  them  never  to  allow  poli- 
tical conjectures  to  influence  their 
professional  conduct,  or  to  lead  them 
irom  the  clear  path  of  honour  which 
its  duties  prescribe.  It  was  uni- 
versally asserted,  and  long  believed, 
that  the  unfortunate  commanders  of 
these  fortresses  bad  been  bribed,  and 
that  French  ^old  had  made  them 
traitors  to  their  sovereign ;  and  the 
absence  of  all  intelligible  motives  for 
their  craven  submission  seemed  to 
justify  the  opinion.  It  is  now  cer- 
tain, however,  that  in  no  instance 
was  there  the  slightest  foundation  for 
such  suspicion.  The  officers  were,  no 
doubt,  guilty  of  treachery, — they  be- 
trayed tne  charge  intrusted  to  them ; 
but  their  treachery  was  entirely  gra- 
tuitous :  endless  infamy  and  the  re- 
proaches of  their  country  were  the 
only  rewards  of  their  baseness. 

While  these  events  were  in  pro- 
gress. Napoleon  was  marching  to- 
wards Berlin.  On  passing  through 
Potsdam,  he  visited  the  vault  in 
which  repose  the  ashes  of  Frederick 
n.  On  the  coffin  lay  the  sword  and 
sash  of  the  victorious  monarch,  and 
around  it  were  ranged  the  colours 
borne  by  his  guards  during  the  Seven 
Years'  War.  These  time-honoured 
memorials  of  departed  greatness  were 
now  seized,  and  sent  to  Paris  as  tro- 
phies of  conquest.  They  were  de- 
posited in  the  Hotel  of  the  Invalides, 
beneath  the  dome  of  which  a  sword, 
believed  to  be  that  of  the  victor  of 
Basbach,  was  long  suspended.  In 
this,  however,  the  spoilers  were  de- 
ceived :  an  attendant  substituted  for 
the  plain  infantry  regulation  sword, 
always  worn  by  the  king,  a  far  more 

Slendid  weapon,  presented  by  the 
nperor  of  Kussia  to  his  successor ; 
and  Frederick's  sword,  at  least,  was 
preserved  to  the  country  which  his 
spirit  seemed  for  a  time  to  have  for- 
saken. 

The  fall  of  Prussia — a  monarchy 
which,  unlike  other  great  states,  had 
little  but  the  power  of  its  army  to 
depend  upon — allowed  Napoleon  to 
give  full  scope  to  the  arrogant  and 
overbearing  disposition  for  which  he 
was  distinguished.  At  Vienna,  and 
even  after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz, 
his  situation  was  still  too  precarious 
to  admit  of  his  indulging  in  his  na- 
tural propensity  to  insult  and  tyran- 
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nise  oyer  the  vanquished :  it  might 
be  dangeroua  to  drive  the  A\i8triaBf 
to  extremity ;  but  the  Prussian  arn^ 
once  dispersed,  all  power  of  resistance 
was  gone,  and  t^e  nation  might,  he 
thought,  be  trampled  upon  i^ritU  im- 
punity. The  truly  great  are  neveir 
80  generous  and  forgi\dng  as  after 
victory  and  success,  because  power 
enables  them  to  give  the  rein  to  all 
the  nobler  feelings  of  the  heart: 
with  the  low  and  the  base  of  mind 
the  reverse  is  the  case.  In  their 
hands  power  removes  the  shackles 
that  restrained  vulgar  insolence,  and, 
freed  from  all  trammels,  they  na- 
turally give  way  to  the  meaner  feel- 
ings by  which  they  are  swayed. 
Napoleon,  at  Berlin,  did  not  neglect 
the  op^rtunity  thus  offered  him. 
A  contribution  of  159,000,000  franca, 
more  than  6,000,000/.  sterling,  was 
imposed  upon  the  conquered  pro- 
vinces— poor  and  thinly- peopled 
countries — the  French  paymaster- 
general  having  onl^,  as  Bignon  as- 
sures us  with  triumph,  brought 
24,000  francs,  less  than  1000/.  ster- 
ling, across  the  Rhine,  thus  shewing 
plamlv  how  the  war  was  to  be  sup- 
ported. 

The  license  allowed  the  French 
troops  exceeded  all  former  example. 


Supplies  were  levied  with  uinrieldiiig 
rigour,  the  galleries  of  Potaum  ana 
Berlin  were  robbed  of  their  best  pic- 
ture and  statues,  and  the  people 
ever^  where  treated  with  the  most 
studied  contempt :  it  seemed  as  if  the 
very  soldiers  shared  in  their  sove* 
reig|i*8  hatred  of  the  Prussian  name^ 
and  neglected  no  opportunity  to  ojh 
press  tne  vanquisheo.  Even  in  his 
conversation,  Napoleon  heaped  in- 
sults not  only  on  the  nation  with 
which  he  had  so  long  b^n  in  alliance^ 
but  upon  individuals  with  whom  he 
conversed.  At  the  very  first  au- 
dience given  to  the  foreign  ministen 
residing  at  Berlin  an(|  to  the  most 
distinguished  inhabitants  of  the  city, 
he  declared  that  he  would  yet  *^  re- 
duce the  Prussian  nobility  so  low  as 
to  force  them  to  beg  their  bread  ;**  ^ 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  h^ 
stQpp^  but  little  short  of  the  in- 
tended mark.  At  Vienna  Napoleon 
had  expressed  his  anxiety  not  to 
weaken  the  allegiance  due  by  the 
people  to  their  sovereisn ;  at  Berlin, 
on  the  contrary,  he  made  the  Prussan 
authorities  take  an  oath  of  obedieno^ 
to  himself,  which  lefl  it  very  doubt- 
ful whether  the  monarchy  would 
ever  be  re-established. 


MAJOR-OEKCRAL  BROTHBRTO^  AND  COLONEL  BRERETOV. 


It  has  given  us  sincere  concern  to  find  that,  though  an  error  of  the  pt^ss  at 
which  no  one  who  is  conversant  with  the  working  of  a  magazine  will  be  sur- 
prised, the  name  of  the  ^lant  officer  now  commanding  the  northern  distriet 
should  have  been  substituted  in  a  paper  on  Military  Education,  in  oar  last 
Number,  for  that  of  a  gentleman  long  since  gone  to  his  account. 

We  only  wish  that  to  General  Brotherton,  and  not  to  poor  Colonel  Brere- 
ton,  the  peace  of  Bristol  in  1832  had  been  intrusted.  In  this  case,  we 
venture  to  say  that  there  would  have  been  no  conflagration  and  very  little 
riot.    However,  let  us  hasten  to  correct  our  unintentional  blunder. 

Colonel  Brereton  was  the  officer  whose  name  we  wrote,  though  our 
printer  did  wrong  to  another.  General  Brotherton,  we  are  happy  to  say,  is 
alive  and  merry,  and  long  may  he  so  continue,  wearing  the  laurels  which  he 
won  in  many  fields,  and  ready  to  win  more  should  the  occasion  offer  ! 


*  BignoD. 
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BRgCQ ham's  M£N  OF  LETTERa  AND  SCIENCE.* 


Thbui  m  an  iiieQnrq;ibIe  yenatillty 
about  Lord  BroQgham.  Finding  the 
dull,  decorous  debates  of  the  Kuglish 
Lords  an  izisiLfficient  excitement  he 
hies  him  off  to  the  Freneh  Institute, 
where^in 

"  Frapcfc  of  Stnlfind  »tta  Bow, 

Fur  Fvftcb  of  Paris  ia  la  bioi  uokoovre*'* 

he  restores  th^  European  balance, 
settles  the  true  history  of  the  Syrian 
eam^lgn^  interrupts  the  bore  Charles 
Dapm  a  dosen  times  in  as  many  mi- 
nutes, and  haying  taught  Arago 
astronomy,  Cordier  minings  Civiale 
the  manner  of  handling  a  catheter, 
be  winds  u^  the  portion  of  the 
afternoon  which  remains  to  him 
befbr^  dinner  bj  setting  Lord 
Fklmerston  right  with  French  po- 
httdans,  Fren3i  ministers,  and  last, 
though  mi  leasts  with  the  "  Lord** 
Harry's  own  illnstrious  and  in- 
timate  friend  the  King  of  the 
French-^Louis  Philippe.  Are  these 
all  this  mighty  ];nan*8  labours  in  one 
solid  day,  in  which  *' panting  time 
toils  aJter  him  in  vain?"  By  no 
means.  He  tuJtoyen  M0I6  of  an 
evening,  helps  him  to  point  a  sar- 
casm against  Alfred  de  Vigny,  tells 
him  he  will  make  the  m^me  of  the 
President  Mol4  and  his  descendant 
better  known  in  England ;  and  within 
an  hour  after  is  proclaiming  to  the 
ierere  Qnizot  himself  that  tne  Hu- 
guenot minister  of  foreign  affairs  is 
the  most  learned  man  in  France,  and 
that,  as  a  statesman  and  a  writer, 
there  is  but  one  man  in  Europe  to 
compare  with  him.  Who  that  man 
is  we  all  know,  though  the  Lord  of 
Yaux  pronounces  not  his  name. 

Lora  Brougham's  labours  end  not 
here.  Before  he  retires  to  recruit 
himself  with  a  small  modicum  of 
rot,  he  must  see  Dupin  ain^,  condole 
with  him  on  the  loss  of  his  brother 
Philip,  and  promise  to  write  that 
brother's  eulogy  the  moment  he 
lands  on  the  wmte  cliffs  of  Albion. 

Behold  the  ex-chancellor  fairly 
landed  within  the  harbour  of  Folke- 
stone, pied'd'terre.    He  finds  every 


Cinque  port  within  the  country  re- 
sonant with  the  fiime  of  the  Lives  of 
the  CkaneeUors^  written  by  his  old 
opponent  **  plain  John,"  who  had 
been  for  the  space  of  eighteen  days 
chancellor  in  Ireland.  This  is  too 
much  for  learnt  human  flesh  and 
blood  to  bear.  Not  only  must  the 
Lord  of  Yaux  wag  his  loquacious 
tongue,  but  he  must  also  wield  his 
prolific  pen,  and  against  the  three  vol- 
umes of  the  Lives  of  the  Chancel* 
lors  he  flings  down  into  the  literary 
market  one  volume  (the  2d)  of  the 
Lives  of  Men  of  Letters  and  Science^ 
which  in  specific  heaviness  certainly 
fairly  outweighs  the  three  volumes 
of  his  brother  Scot.  We  say  brother 
Scot,  because  Lord  Brougham,  though 
a  borderer  by  birth,  is  yet  by  educa- 
tion, by  adoption,  by  tone  of'^thought 
and  feeling,  eminently  and  entirely 
north  British. 

In  delivering  to  the  world  this 
second  volume  of  the  lives  of  philo- 
sophers, Ix)rd  Broufi;ham  deems  it 
his  duty  to  acknowledge  with  *'  much 
thankfulness**  the  favour  vnth  which 
the  former  volume  was  received. 
Favour!  Favour  where?  favour 
when?  This  is  really  as  bad  as 
Joseph  Ady  referring  to  Lord 
Brougham's  canny  countryman  Peter 
Laurie  for  a  character,  when  the 
cunning  Quaker  knows  perfectly  well 
that  the  city  knight  deems  him  an 
arrant  impostor  and  cheat.  The  refer- 
ence shall  serve  Brougham  as  little  as 
Ady.  We  profess  to  be  somewhat 
familiar  with  contemporary  criticism^ 
and,  if  our  memory  serves  us  rightly, 
newspapers,  reviews,  and  magazines 
— the  Morning  Chronicle^  the  Qwar- 
terly^  and  Reqina — all  alike  con- 
demned the  first  volume  of  the  Lives 
of  Philosophers  and  Men  of  Letters. 
A  small  measure  of  praise  was  cer- 
tainly, and  deservedly,  doled  out  to 
the  life  of  Robertson  in  the  Examir 
ner;  but,  in  speaking  of  the  other 
lives  in  the  book,  it  was  plain  that 
the  generally  ingenious  vnriter  treated 
of  matters  with  which  he  was  not 
familiar.    As  to  the  lives  of  Yoltaire 
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and  Rousseau  there  was  and  is  but 
one  opinion  in  £ngland  and  France 
— that  the^  are  preposterous  and 
unhappy  failures.  There  are  six 
lives  m  the  present  volume, — 1.  John- 
son ;  2.  Adam  Smith ;  3.  r^avoisier ; 
4.  Gibbon;  5,  Sir  Joseph  Banks; 
and  6.  D'Alembert.  We  confess  it 
does  seem  to  us  one  of  the  rashest  of 
literary  enterprises,  to  undertake 
in  the  month  of  May,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1846,  the  biogra- 
phies of  men  in  every  respect  so 
well  known.  There  are  but  two 
considerations  which  could  justify 
such  a  piece  of  literary  impertmenoe, 
not  to  sav  impudence.  The  one  an 
intimate  friendship  or  personal  fami- 
liarity with  such  men ;  the  other,  the 
having  discovered  fresh  materials 
which  had  never  been  published. 
Now  of  the  six  eminent  individuals 
of  whom  Lord  Brougham  would  be- 
come the  biographer,  five  of  them  he 
never  saw,  and  with  the  sixth  (Sir 
Joseph  Banks)  his  intercourse  must 
have  been  slight  and  casual.  In  his 
lordship's  own  account  of  his  family 
in  the  Peerage,  he  makes  the  year  of 
his  birth  1779 ;  but,  admitting  that 
he  was  born  in  1777,  as  a  Scotch 
friend  who  has  known  him  for  fifly- 
ninc  years  contends,  he  could  have 
no  acquaintance  with  Johnson,  who 
died  in  1784,  when  he  was  in  his  fifth 
year,  according  to  his  own  account. 
j^one  with  Smith,  who  died  in  1790, 
when  he  was  eleven  years  old ;  none 
with  Gibbon,  who  died  in  London 
in  1794,  when  he  was  fifteen;  none 
with  Lavoisier,  who  was  guillotined 
in  Paris  in  the  same  year ;  and  none 
with  D'Alembert,  who  died  in  1783, 
when  his  lordship  had  attained  the 
respectable  age  of  four.  With  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  the  ex-chancellor  cer- 
tainly might  have  had  some  acquaint- 
ance, for  the  baronet  lived  till  the 
year  1820,  a  period  when  the  name 
of  Brougham  was  distinguished  in 
the  annals  of  party,  and  wnen  it  was 
not  unknown  either  on  the  northern 
circuit  or  in  Westminster  Hall.  But 
there  are  but  forty-five  pages  out  of 
516  in  the  book  before  us  d^cated  to 
the  president  of  the  Royal  Society. 

If^  his  lordship  has  no  plea  of  per- 
sonal knowledge  to  offer,  as  little  can 
he  justify  himself  on  the  score  of 
having  discovered  fresh  materials 
which  had  never  been  published. 
We  have  looked  through  this  volume 


of  his  with  no  unkind  or  hypeimti- 
cal  spirit,  and  we  have  been  unable 
to  discover  a  sinele  new  fact  or  an 
anecdote  which  has  not  beai  over 
and  over  again  published. 

The  materials  for  writing  or  com- 
piling a  life  of  Johnson  are  indeed 
most  abundant ;  but  what  need  have 
we  of  any  further  life  than  the  bio- 
graphy of  Boswell— the  credulous, 
gossipmg,  good-humoured,  copious, 
and  correct  chronicler  and  reporter 
of  all  the  sayings  and  doings  of  that 
literary  idol,  whom  he  held  ^  above 
all  Greek — above  all  Roman  fame  ?** 
The  anecdotes  and  saying  of  John- 
son, his  personal  peculuuities  and 
demeanour,  are  in  Boswell  faith- 
fully and  fully  noted  down ;  and 
now  that  Mr.  Croker  has  added 
notes  and  illustrations  from  thirty- 
three  distinct  sources,  and  a  Tolume 
has  been  published  to  match,  en- 
titled JokMOfdoy  gathered  from 
nearly  a  hundred  different  publica- 
tions, the  elaborate  effort  of  Tjord 
Brougham's  seems  the  less  necessary. 
Within  the  last  three  years  his  lord- 
ship must  have  known  (for  he  quotes 
from  the  book)  that  Madame  D*Ar- 
blay,  in  her  (uaries,  correspondence, 
and  autobiography,  has  anorded  us 
important  additions  to  the  abundant 
stores  already  in  hand.  So  that,  in 
truth,  as  to  fact,  and  anecdote,  and 
personal  history,  we  have  nothing 
left  to  wish  for.  A  light  is  thrown 
on  the  habits  and  effects  of  a 
court  life  in  Madame  D'Arblay*s 
pages,  which  is  exceedingly  welcome. 
Lord  B.  remarks  on  tne  dreadful 
prostration  of  the  understanding 
which  may  be  seen  to  arise  among 
the  subormnate  figures  of  the  courtly 
group,  yet  he  takes  care  to  tell  us 
that  nis  own  experience  and  observa- 
tion of  many  years  passed  in  near 
connexion  with  our  court  leads  him 
to  conclude  that  the  portrait  of 
Madame  D*ArbIay  is  not  a  univer- 
sally resembling  picture.  What 
Lord  B.*s  experience  of  a  court 
life  was  we  are  at  a  loss  to  divine. 
We  are  aware  that  in  1827,  when 
there  was  an  approximation  between 
Canning  and  the  Whigs,  he  did  his 
best,  through  the  mediation  of  Sir 
William  Knighton,  to  render  himself 
acceptable  to  George  IV. ;  but  the 
great  statesman  having  died  in  Au- 
c;ust  1827,  and  the  prospects  of  the 
Whigs  being  in  consequence  clouded, 
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his  note  altogether  changed.  This 
we  know  may  he  denied  by  a  man 
who  patfl  forth  in  a  preface  that  his 
Zms  of  PkHoiaphert  have  been  re- 
oeired  with  faTOor.    Bat,  to  put  an 


end  to  all  argument,  we  shall  here 

a  note  chapter  and  verse,  m  extenso — 
tie  letter  to  Knighton  in  April  1827, 
and  the  Brougham  article  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review  for  1828  :— 


"  I  bare  tbstained/'  says  Lord  B., 
**  from  being  mentioned  a  iouoder  of  the 
Useful  Knowledge  Society,  because, 
Irom  the  place  1  hold  in  parliameDt, 
it  might  give  tbe  whole  a  party  air. 
For  the  same  reaaoo,  yoa  have  no  oc* 
casaoo  to  drop  the  leut  hint,  should 
TCNi  ever  have  an  opportunity  of  turn- 
ing his  majesty's  attention  towards  it, 
that  1  faave  any  thing  to  do  with  it. 
But  I  see  no  reason  why  one  of  the  ele- 
verat,  and  quickest,  and  most  aeeomplithed 
m«it  tJi  tkeetmntrtf,  mtrely  because  he  is  at 
th€  head  of  it,  should  not  look  at  our 
w<vks,  wftiefc  he  toould  comfirehend  and 
relUh  1  am  snre  aa  thoroughly  as  any  one 
in  his  dominions,"  &c — Letter  to  Sir  W» 
KnighUm,  York,  April  4cA,  18S7. 


Of  the  court  of  Georee  IV.  Lord 
B.  knew  nothing;  of  the  court 
of  William  IV.  h^  had  four  years' 
experience,  and  rewarded  his  master 
and  sorere^gn,  to  whom  he  boasted 
at  a  public  meeting  in  Scotland 
'^he  would  write  that  very  night,** 
by  the  memorable  words,  ^*The 
queen  has  done  it  all."  Of  the  court 
of  oar  beloved  sovereign  now  reign- 
ing (and  long  may  she  reign  I)  he 
knows  nothing,  and  we  take  upon 
ourselvea  to  prophesy  never  will 
know  any  thing  more  than  he  knows 
at  ]f  resent,  notwithstanding  the  effort 
he  IS  reported  to  have  m^^e  to  read 
the  first  proof-sheets  of  the  Hietoire 
dei  CatmJai  ei  de  VEmnire  to  her 
most  ffradous  majesty.  Why,  then, 
sboiild  the  man  plume  himself  on 
many  y^turs*  experience  of  court 
life?  His  whole  experience  was 
from  1830  to  1834,  and  we  believe 
it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  during  that 
period  the  monarch  saw  as  little  of 
hn  chancellor  as  possible.  Apart, 
however,  from  this  parade  of  know- 
ledge of  courts,  to  which  the  ex- 
chimeellor  has  no  pretension  what- 
ever, there  is  nothmg  to  find  fault 
with  in  the  following  general  re- 
marks. They  are  candia  and  they 
are  dispassionate.  That  they  might 
be  expressed  in  racier  and  more 
idiomatic  English,  and  with  much 
less  of  eireumlocntion,  all  will  al- 
low; but  we  have  before  remarked 


"Our  Louis  (Geo.  IV.),  notwith- 
standing tbe  lessons  of  JhcIcsou  and  the 
fellowship  ofThurlow  and  Sheridan,  was 
a  man  rf  very  uncultivated  mind,  igno* 
rant  of  aU  but  the  passages  of  history 
which  most  princes  read,  with  some  tupmji' 
cial  knowledge  of  the  dead  laftguages, 
which  he  had  imperf'ectiy  learnt  and  ican. 
tily  retained,  considerable  musical  skill, 
^reat  facility  of  modern  tongues,  snd  no 
idea  whatever  of  the  rudiments  of  any 
science,  natural  or  moral,  unless  the  very 
imperfect  notions  of  the  structure  of  go- 
vernments, picked  up  in  conversation,  or 
studied  in  newspapers,  csn  be  reckoned 
any  exception  to  the  universal  blank," — Art. 
•'  Afiuses  of  the  Press,"  Edinburgh  Review 
for  April  18«8,  p.  6. 


that  Lord  B.  is  diffuse  to  tedious- 
ness,  and  his  habits  as  a  speaker, 
both  forensic  and  parliamentary, 
have  enforced  a  custom  of  repetition, 
which,  however  necessary  orally,  is 
very  odious  in  a  writer.  We  are  by 
no  means  sure,  indeed,  that  this  may 
not  in  each  sejArate  biography  have 
been  spoken  are  temu  to  some  fiivou- 
rite  amanuensis. 

The  following  is  the  passage  to 
which  we  allude : — 

"  In  estimating  the  merits  of  Johnson, 

Erejudices  of  a  very  powerful  nature 
are  too  generally  operated  unfavourably 
to  the  cause  of  truth.  The  strongly 
marked  featurea  of  his  mind  were  dis- 
cernible in  the  vehemence  of  hisopiaions 
both  on  political  and  religious  subjects; 
he  was  a  high  Tory  and  a  high  Church- 
man in  all  controversies  respecting  the 
state ;  he  was  under  the  habitual  influ- 
ence  of  his  religions  impressions,  and 
leant  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  system 
established  and  protected  by  law.  He 
treated  those  whose  opinions  bsd  an  op- 
posite inclination  with  tolerance  and  no 
courtesy  ;  and  hence,  while  these  under- 
valued bis  talents  and  his  acquirements, 
those  with  whom  he  so  cordially  agreed 
were  apt  to  overrste  both." 

AiWr  these  general  and  just  re- 
marks Lord  Brougham  alludes  to  the 
hypochondria  which  fixed  on  Johnson 
m  1729,  in  his  twentieth  year.  This 
unhappy  malady  seems  to  have  seized 
him  with  such  irritation  and  fretful- 
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Bess,  such  dejection  and  gloom,  tbi^ 
he  described  his  existence  as  a  mi- 
sery. What  haunted  him  was  the 
dread  of  insanity.  lie  never  believed 
himself  actually  deranged,  nor  in- 
deed was  his  jua^ent  ever  clouded, 
nor  did  his  imagmation  ever  acquire 
any  greater  power  over  his  reason 
than  to  fill  hmi  with  fearful  appre- 
hensions. But  he  never  hesitated  to 
call  his  disease  by  the  name  of  mad- 
ness, though  he  only  meant  to  ex- 
press that  It  was  a  morbid  affection. 

Of  the  early  life  of  Johnson 
Lord  B.  tells  us  nothing  that  has 
not  been  told  fifty  times  before.  In 
alluding  to  his  marriage,  however, 
with  Mrs.  Porter  he  proves  his  un- 
fitness for  the  ofiioe  of  biographer 
by  a  want  of  exactness.  We  are 
told  she  brought  him  a  few  hundred 
pounds*  fortune ;  but,  if  the  fact  be 
worth  mentioning  at  all,  it  is  worth 
mentioning  correctly.  Three  of 
Johnson's  biographers  have  already 
mentioned  that  the  sum  was  800^, 
and  it  was  with  this  money  that  he 
was  enabled  to  open  an  academy  at 
Edial  near  Lichfield. 

In  estimating  the  miseries  of  a 
literary  life  Lord  B.  is  equally 
happy  and  exact,  and  he  more  skil- 
Ailly  than  any  other  biographer  of 
Johnson  shews  how  these  miseries 
were  enhanced  by  the  fiir  worse  suf- 
fering from  his  constitutional  eom- 
nlaint  weighing  down  the  spirits  and 
faculties  of  him  whose  mental  labour 
was  to  contribute  to  the  supply  of 
his  bodily  wants.  It  was  the  pecu- 
liar operation  of  Johnson's  disease 
to  render  all  exertion  painful  in  the 
extreme,  to  make  the  mind  recoil 
from  it,  and  to  render  the  intellectual 
powers  both  torpid  and  duggish. 
The  exertion,  no  doubt,  was  the  best 
medicine  for'  the  disease ;  but  what 
merit  does  not  Johnson  deserve  for 
shnking  off  the  lethargy  which 
seized  upon  his  active  powers,  ren- 
dering the  exertions  of  his  will  pain- 
ful and  difficult?  We  agree  with 
Lord  B.  in  thinking  that  it  is 
much  to  be  lamented  that  no  one 
examined  Dr.  J.  more  minute- 
ly respecting  his  complaint.  He 
never  shewed  any  disposition  to  con- 
ceal the  particulars  of  it.  Lord 
Brougham  remarks,  and  we  believe 
the  remark  is  new,  ^  The  sad  expe- 
rience which  he  had  of  its  efibcts  ap- 
pears frequently  to  have  been  in  his 


thoughts  when  writing,  and  fl  enn,  1 
oonceive,  be  more  parncnlariy  inced 
in  the  account  of  Oollios,  whose 
disease  became  so  greatly  aggiw- 
▼ated  that  he  was  pUoed  under  re- 
stiaiut  **  To  this  Lord  B.  appends  a 
reference,  **See  JUves  qf  PoetMy 
Vol.  IV.,**  whereas  Collins*  life  is 
found  in  Vol.  IIL  of  that  work. 
This  arises  firom  that  general  care- 
lessness and  want  of  exactness  of 
which  we  have  had  before  oecasion 
to  complain. 

We  are,  however,  grateful  to  tlie 
noble  lord,  independently  of  tfaeae  re- 
marks, for  havmg  ddled  public  at- 
tention in  this  life  to  all  the  evils  in- 
cident to  a  complete  dependence  on 
literary  labour.  Of  these  the  prin- 
cipal, no  doubt,  is  there  beiqg  no 
steady  demand  for  the  prodnctions  of 
the  pen.  The  author,  oy  profcMJon, 
is  therefore  perpetuidly  obliged  to 
find  out  subjects  on  which  he  may 
be  employed  and  to  entice  employ- 
ers. Thus,  as  Lord  B.  well  reinai^ 
unlike  most  other  labonrerB,  stimu- 
lating the  demand  as  well  as  fur- 
nishing the  supply. 

The  account  of  Johnson's  literary 
labours  on  his  arrival  in  the  me- 
tropolis is  in  the  main  oorreet  It 
is  distinguished  by  shrewdness  and 
discrimination.  During  the  years 
1740.  1741,  and  1742,  he  carried 
on  tne  Parliamentary  Debates  in 
the  OenHemmis  Magaime  alone  and 
unassisted,  obtaining  only  snch  hdp 
or  hints  as  he  could  pick  np  from 
frequenting  a  ooffec-nonse  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  two  houses, 
and  from  original  eommonieaitions 
made  by  the  speakers  themselves. 

«'  The  style  of  ths  wboto."  Lord  B.  m. 
marks,  "  is  pUialy  Johnson's  own ;  and  so 
was  by  frr  tbe  grsaier  part  of  the  matter. 
The  supposed  speech  of  Lord  Chatham  itt 
answer  to  Horatio  Walpole's  attack  oa 
bis  voutb  is  entirel?  Jobosoo  s,  as  every 
reader  must  perceive,  and  as  be  never 
affected  to  deny." 

The  critics  of  that  day  had  the 
simplicity  to  praise  Johnson  for  the 
success  with  which  he  had  exhibited 
the  manner  of  each  particular  maker, 
yet  there  was  no  manner  exhibited  in 
any  of  the  speeches,  exeepi  one,  and 
that  the  peculiar  manner  of  Dr. 
Johnson. 

Over  the  midnight  revels  and 
roamings  of  J<Anson  in  oompany 
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ivitb  SaTage,  the  peer  ptees  in 
declamatoiy  and  sesquijf^edalian  sen- 
tences, in  whith  he  dwells  on  the 
great  lexicographer*s  wanderings  with 
some  sererity,  conclnding  thns : — 

**  Sanely  we  may  be  permitted  to  mar- 
▼d  it  the  intolerance  with  which  the 
defecte  of  others  were  during  the  rest  of 
hit  days  ever  beheld  by  him  aa  if  he 
was  making  compenaaiion  for  his  own 
coadoct  by  want  of  charily  to  his  neigh, 
boars." 

Immediately  after  this  remark 
Lord  B.,  who  is  a  very  indif- 
ferent story-teller  on  paper,  though 
anexeellent  raconteur  viva  voce,  spoils 
an  excellent  story  told  by  Miss  Rey- 
nolds, of  how  Johnson,  to  ttse  his 
own  phrase,  had  doumed  Miss  Cotte- 
rell  by  passing  for  a  working-man 
before  a  duchess  (the  Dncbess  of 
Argyle  probably),  saying  to  Sir 
Josnua,  *^How  much  he  thought  they 
eonld  earn  in  a  week  if  they  wrought 
their  utmost  r*  Now  wronght  is  an 
ugly,  inelegant  Scotch  word,  which 
never  came  out  of  the  comer  of 
Johnson's  Saxon  mouth.  The  phrase 
of  Johnson  was,  "  I  wonder  which  of 
tis  two  could  get  most  money  at  hid 
trade  were  he  to  work  hard  at  it 
from  mom  to  night  T*  It  is  recorded 
either  of  Hume  or  Lord  Loughbo- 
rough, by  Lord  B.  in  the  previous 
■eries  of  these  Lives,  that  as  ne  ffrew 
older  he  spoke  and  wrote  more  Scot- 
ticisms and  with  a  stronger  Scotch 
accent,  and  it  may  be  as  truly  re- 
marked of  the  ex-chancellor  himself. 
Lord  B.  states  that  Johnson  re- 
ceived fifteen  guineas  for  the  Vanity 
of  Human  Wishes,  15751.  for  the 
bkUonary;  but  we  wish  he  had 
gone  on  to  state  how  much  he  had 
received  for  his  other  works,  as  for 
instance,  5L  5s.  for  the  translation  of 
Libos  Voyage  to  Abyssinia,  102.  for 
Landm,  100^  lor  RasselaSj  with  25L 
for  the  second  edition,  for  the  Lives 
of  the  Poets  200  guineas,  and  after- 
wards 100/.  All  this,  and  much 
more,  might  have  been  stated  by  the 
exereise  of  a  little  patient  industry 
bad  Lord  B.  postponed  the  publi- 
cation of  hb  work  a  little  longer, 
or  taken  a  little  more  pains ;  but  as 
the  delay  of  the  Com-bill  in  the 
Commons  afforded  him  no  opportu- 
nitv  of  speaking,  and  as  **  plain 
John,"  the  ex-Insh  chancellor,  bad 
already  lannched  his  book  it  was  ne- 


cessary that  the  ex-English  should 
also  be  spoken  of  as  an  author  in 
the  same  session. 

From  1765  to  l78l  Johnson  was  a 
iVequent,  indeed  a  most  constant 
guest  at  Streatham,  the  house  of  Mr. 
Thrale.  Irving  the  comforts  of 
life,  he  had  here  the  constant  enjoy- 
ment of  its  luxuries,  an  enioyment 
that  continued  till  the  death  of  the 
master  of  the  house. 

"  The  second  marriage  of  Mrs.  Thrale 
with  an  Italian  teacher,"  sa^s  Lord 
B.  (which  would  lead  to  the  inference 
that  Pioaai  was  a  teacher  of  the  Ian- 
gttflge,  and  not  of  the  music  of  hia 
country),  "  cut  Johnson  to  the  heart,  and 
was  resented  hy  himself  and  all  hia 
friends  as  an  act  of  self-degradation  that 
deservedly  put  Mrs.  Thrale  out  of  the 
pate  of  society.  Her  fate,  her  fall,  her 
sad  lot,  the  pity  of  friends  and  exulta. 
tion  of  foes,  are  the  terms  applied  to  the 
widow  of  a  wealthy  brewer,  son  of  a 
eommnn  porter,  becaose  she  had  lowered 
herself  to  contract  a  second  marriage  with 
a  well-educated  gentleman,  whose  rir* 
cumstaocea  led  him  te  gain  an  honest 
subsistence  bv  teaching  the  finest  music 
in  the  woild.'^ 

This  is  a  manly  and  sensible  ob- 
servation. We  have  always  our- 
selves considered  that  Johnson's 
indignation  at  this  marriage  arose 
from  disappointment,  and  that  he 
looked  to  the  charming  widow  him- 
self with  something  more  than  Pla- 
tonic affection.  This  was  also  the 
view  taken  so  long  back  as  1784  b^ 
Anna  Seward,  who  says  that  **hu 
last  and  long-enduring  passion  for 
Mrs.  Thrale  was  composed  of  cup- 
board love,  Platonic  love,  and  vanity 
tickled  and  gratified.**  It  is  a  view 
Btrenffthened,  too,  b^  Johnson's  per- 
petntl  abuse  of  Piozzi  as  an  uely 
dog  without  particular  skill  in  nis 
profession,  l^ow  Piozzi  was  a  hand- 
some man,  in  middle  life,  with  pleas- 
ing and  unaffected  manners,  and 
eminent  skill  in  his  profession. 
Though  his  voice  was  neither  power- 
ful nor  of  the  finest  tone,  he  is  re- 
ported to  have  sang  with  exquisite 
grace  and  expression;  and  we  know 
that  he  made  the  lady  an  excellent 
husband.  That  she  might  have  mar- 
ried a  man  of  higher  rank  and  greater 
worldly  consequence  we  will  not 
dony;  but  in  contracting  such  a 
marriage,  or  in  allying  herself  with 
Johnson,  she  ran  a  greater  risk  of 
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■hipwreclung  her  happinesi.  As  to 
the  illiberal  sneer  aboat  a  mnsio- 
master  and  sachlike  trash,  we  are 
glad  to  see  thai  the  peer  disooon- 
tenanccs  it;  indeed,  we  maj  say 
triumphantly  demolwhfs  it. 

Lord  B.  truly  remarks  that, 
with  all  his  powers  of  convena- 
tbn  and  all  his  willingness  to  mix 
with  the  world,  Johnson  never  was 
received  in  the  select  circles  of  dis- 
tingiushed  persons.  He  goes  on  to 
remark  that  no  better  proof  can  be 
given  of  the  great  dumge  which  a 
few  years  has  effected  in  the  social 
interooune  of  London,  and  of  the 
great  contrast  which  has  always  been 
exhibited  in  that  of  Paris.  The 
great  contrast  of  Paris  we  admit :  the 
great  change  in  London  we  deny, 
rhough  litenuy  men  are  more  freely 
admitted  into  society  nowadays  than 
in  the  time  of  Johnson,  yet  it  is 
not  as  literary  men  they  are  so  ad- 
mitted. Walter  Scott,  Bolwer, 
Plnmer  Ward,  &c.  were  not—are  not 
received  solely  becaose  they  are  lite- 
rary  men,  no  more  than  are  Mac- 
aulay,  Croker,  Disraeli,  &c.  Scott 
was  a  man  of  some  family,  a  place- 
man, and  a  politician,  as  well  as  a 
man  of  genms;  Bulwer  is  a  man 
of  some  social  distinction,  and  was 
a  popular  M.P. ;  Ward  is  a  man  of 
substance  and  well  connected;  and 
Macaulay,  Croker,  and  Disraeli,  are 
all  bound  up  with  different  political 
parties.  But  what  ^  aristocratic 
hinges**  had  opened  to  Croker  when 
he  published  some  youthful  poems 
before  be  enlisted  himself  in  the 
service  of  a  great  party  ?  *'  What 
aristocratic  hinges  had  opened 
to  Macaulay  when  he  wrote  in 
Knight*  Magazine^  and  before  he 
had  been  enrolled  a  member  of 
Brooke8*8  ?  What  **  aristocratic 
hinges**  bad  opened  to  Disraeli  be- 
fore he  became  a  M.P.  and  achieved 
some  reputation  in  the  House?  If 
**  aristocratic  hinges**  have  opened 
to  Rogers,  it  is  because  he  is  a 
wealthy  ba[nker,  with  a  good  house 
and  establishment,  and  not  because 
he  is  a  graceful  poet.  Though  we 
admit  the  position  of  literary  men 
is  greatly  ameliorated  since  the  time 
of  Johnson,  yet  we  cannot  admit 
that  the;^  are  in  England  admitted 
into  patrician  society  merely  for  the 
intrinsic  merits  of  their  writings  or 
talk.    What  duke  receives  Carlyle 


or  Tennyson?  Yet  in  Paris  the 
first  dnlLe  in  the  realm  of  France 
would  be  h^py  to  receive  Beranger, 
or  Thiers,  or  Michelet,  and  would 
yield  the /Miff  to  any  one  of  the  three 
in  the  house  of  another. 

Lord  B.  woold  seem  to  be  (tf  opi- 
nion that  composition  was  not  so 
easy  to  Johnson  as  is  recorded  by 
his  contemporaries.  Though  heaa- 
mits  that  he  wrote  forty-eight  paces 
of  the  life  of  Savage  m  one  nij^t, 
and  the  Vamiig  of  Hwmam  Wuke*  m 
one  day,  yet  he  doubts  that  he  exe- 
cuted twice  as  much  of  translation 
in  one  sitting,  though  we  have  the 
fact  on  the  authority  of  Boswell. 
Nor  does  his  faculty  of  composition 
rest  wholly  on  the  testimony  of  that 
admirer ;  for  Tom  Tyen  asserts  that 
he  wrote  the  life  of  Savage  in  thirty- 
six  houn. 

The  paassge  which  we  now  ex- 
tract conveys  a  fair  estimate  of  the 
prevailing  character  of  Johnson's 
understanding,  though  it  is  marked 
by  bHI  Lord  Brougham*s  redundancy 
of  verbiage. 

'*  The  prevailing  character  of  his  an* 
deraunding  was  the  capacity  of  taking  a 
clear  view  of  aoy  subject  presented  to  it, 
a  determination  to  ascertain  the  object  of 
aearch,  and  a  power  of  swiftly  percei? ing 
it.  Hia  Bound  sense  made  him  puraoe 
ateadily  when  he  saw  it  was  worth  the 
puraatt,  piercing  at  once  the  haak  to 
reach  the  kernel,  rejecting  the  drosa 
which  men's  errora  and  defect  of  per* 
apicacity,  or  infirmity  of  judgment,  had 
spread  over  the  ore,  and  rejecting  it 
witboot  ever  being  tempted  by  its  super- 
ficial and  worthleaa  hues  to  regard  with 
any  tolerance.  Had  be  been  knowing  as 
he  was  acute,  had  hia  Tiaion  been  aa 
ez tensive  as  it  was  clear  within  narrow 
limits,  be  would  only  have  gained  by 
this  resolute  determination  not  to  be 
duped,  and  would  not  have  been  led  into 
one  kind  of  error  by  his  fear  of  falling 
into  another.  But  it  must  be  allowed 
that  even  in  his  moat  aevere  judgments, 
be  was  far  oftener  right  than  wrong." 

We  think  Lord  B.  also  happy 
in  his  estimate  of  the  style  of 
Johnson.  He  does  not,  however, 
distin^ish  his  style  into  epochs,  as 
we  tbmk  was  characteristically  done 
by  Richard  Cumberland.  His  first 
st^le  was  naturally  eneigetic,  his 
middle  style  was  tunrid  to  a  fault, 
his  latter  style  was  softened  and  har- 
monised into  periods,  more  flowing 
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ftud  harmonious,  and  less  stilted.    It 
is  thus  Lord  Brougham  speaks :  — 

'*  The  peculiarities  of  bis  style  maj  be 
traced  to  tbesame  source^the  cbaracter- 
istlc  features  of  bis  uoderstandiuff  and 
disposition.  What  he  perceived  clearljr 
he  clearl;^  expressed  ;  bis  diction  was 
distinct,  it  was  never  involved,  it  kept 
ideas  in  tbeir  separate  and  proper  places, 
it  did  not  abound  io  synooymes  and  re- 
petitions ;  it  waa  manly,  aod  it  was  mea- 
snred,  despising  meretricious  and  trivial 
ornament,  avoiding  all  slovenliness,  re- 
jecting mere  surplusage ;  generally, 
tboagh  not  always,  very  concise,  often 
Deedlesslj  full,  and  almost  alwajs  elabo- 
rate, the  art  of  tbe  workman  being  made 
oumifest  in  the  plainly  artificial  work- 
manship. A  love  of  bard  and  learned 
wofds  prevailed  throughout,  and  a  fond- 
ness for  balanced  periods  was  its  special 
ebaracteristic.  But  there  was  oAen  great 
ielidty  in  tbe  ezpressioo,  occasionally  a 
pleasing  csdence  in  tbe  rhythm,  gene- 
rally an  epigrammatic  turn  in  tbe  lan- 
guage, as  well  as  in  the  idea.  Even 
where  the  workmaoahip  seemed  most  to 
surpass  tbe  material,  aod  tbe  word-craft 
to  be  exercised  needlessly,  and  tbe  dic- 
tion to  run  to  waste,  there  was  never 
any  feebleness  to  complain  of,  and  al- 
waya  aomething  of  skill  and  effect  to  ad- 
mire. Tbe  charm  of  nature  was  ever 
wanting,  but  the  presence  of  great  art 
was  undeniable." 

It  is  not  stated  in  this  estimate  in 
speaking  of  the  Rambler  that  that 
work  came  out  daring  the  printing 
of  the  Dietionaryy  or  that  the  au- 
thor wrote  the  papers,  as  he  de- 
dsj^  he  wrote  them,  by  way  of  re- 
lief from  the  application  to  the  more 
gigantic  work.  Neither  is  it  related, 
as  was  undouhtedly  the  fact,  that 
the  printer^s  boy  would  often  come 
after  him,  and  wait  while  he  wrote 
off  a  paper  in  a  room  full  of  company. 
Goldsmith  declared  that  a  system  of 
monda  might  be  drawn  from  these 
essays,  and  this  idea  has  been  taken 
up  and  executed  b^  a  publication  in 
an  alphabetical  series  of  moral  max- 
ims. Surely  these  are  facts  con- 
nected with  the  literary  history  of 
the  man  which  should  not  nave 
been  omitted. 

Of  Johnson's  prefaces  Lord 
Brougham's  estimate  is  fair,  but  he 
hardly  does  justice  to  the  merits  of 
the  DicHanary.  That  great  work  is, 
with  ail  its  faults,  the  most  gigantic 
labour  that  ever  proceeded  from  one 
human  head.    It  is  worth  the  while 


to  compare  this  Dictionary  with  the 
Dictionary  of  the  French  Academy. 
The  English  Dictionary  has  a  stamp 
of  individuality  about  it  which  gives 
to  the  book  a  value  and  a  character 
beyond  any  mere  philological  compi- 
lation. The  Dictionnaire  de  VAcadc" 
mie,  learned,  exact,  ingenious,  though 
it  be,  wants  that  originality,  the  prin- 
cipal merit  of  the  work  of  Johnson. 
**  To  the  lot  of  an  Englishman  it  has 
fallen,"  says  Johnson,  with  proper 
pride,  **to  do  alone,  and  in  seven 
years,  that  which  generations  of 
French  Academicians  could  not  do 
in  two  centuries."  Lord  B.  is  more 
just  and  discriminative  in  his  esti- 
mate of  the  preface  to  Shakspeare 
The  courage  with  which  Johnson 
declares  that  not  one  play  of  his,  if 
now  exhibited  as  the  worx  of  a  con- 
temporary writer,  would  be  heard 
to  tne  conclusion,  is  very  remark- 
able. 

Lord  Brougham  seems  to  doubt 
that  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  ninety-six 
pages  of  translation  at  one  sitting; 
and  he  remarks  that  no  man  who 
wrote  Johnson's  hand  could  have 
written  nearly  so  much  ;  but  this  ar- 
gument is  by  no  means  conclusive. 
Nobody  knows  better  than  Lord 
Brougham  that  a  portion  of  the 
ninety-six  pages  may  have  been 
written  by  an  amanuensis  at  John- 
son's dictation,  a  common  practice,  if 
report  speak  truly,  with  the  noble 
lord  himself.  Tom  Tyers  tells  us, 
however,  that  Johnson  himself  as- 
serted that  he  wrote  the  life  of  Sa- 
vage in  thirty-six  hours,  which 
amounted  to  105  pages ;  and  if  the 
translation  here  spoken  of  were  from 
the  French,  it  is  possible  to  have  ac- 
complished the  task,  with  the  aid  of 
a  couple  of  quick  amanuenses,  in 
twenty-six  hours.  We  know  that 
the  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes^  con- 
taining nearly  twelve  pages  of  verse, 
was  written  m  one  day ;  and  John- 
son's verses  did  not  flow  like  his 
prose.  Lord  B.'s  estimate  of  John- 
son's Political  Pamphlets  is  fair, 
and  he  ^ves  the  best  summary 
of  his  political  principles  it  has  been 
our  g(^d  fortune  to  have  seen.  We 
regret  we  cannot  extract  the  pas- 
sage in  extenso. 

The  stronff  and  intolerant  national 
prejudices  of  Johnson,  his  ignorant 
contempt  of  the  French,  and  blind 
hatred  of  the  Scotch,  are  properly 
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eastiflnted;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  18  freely  admitted  that,  oh  general 
dahject«,  the  great  lexicographer  was 
an  independent  thinker,  and  that  his 
deference  to  authority  was  confined 
to  questions  of  religion  and  policy. 
He  always  was  an  enemy  to  negro 
slavery,  and,  in  cases  of  intolerable 
abuses,  held  the  right  of  resistance. 
Of  the  mis^vemment  of  Ireland  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  Express  an  indig- 
nant denunciation.  ^*Let  the  au- 
thority of  the  English  government 
nerish,**  he  exclaimed,  **  rather  than 
be  maintained  by  iniquity  I  ** 

Lord  B.  considers  the  XtvM 
of  ^  Poets  the  greatest  and  best 
work  of  Johnson;  and  this  is, 
tindoubtedly,  a  sounder  and  less 
Hunbling  judgment  than  the  noble 
lord  is  in  the  habit  of  pronounclnfi^ 
In  higher  places  than  in  the  criticsd 
ehair.  The  diction  in  the  Lives  qf 
the  Poets  is  more  easy  and  natural, 
less  pompous  and  stately,  to  use 
Lord  B.'s  phrase,  more  picturesaue 
and  natural,  than  in  any  other  of  his 
writings. 

In  the  estimate  of  Rasselas  we 
Cannot  agree.  We  do  not  think 
it  cold  in  the  colouring,  for  it 
has  always  anpeared  to  us  to 
wear  a  peculiariv  Oriental  hue,  and 
to  be  distinguished  by  an  Eastern 
calmness  and  serenity.  In  drawing  a 
comparison  between  it  and  the  Cati^ 
dide  of  Voltaire,  Lord  B.  omits  to 
state  that  they  both  appeared  in  the 
same  year. 

We  agree  with  him  in  thinkintjf 
that  the  art  of  translation  was 
possessed  in  a  higher  degree  by 
Dryden  than  by  Johnson.  But 
in  endeavouring  to  defend  Dry- 
den's  Virgil  from  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Campbell,  we  think  Lord 
B.  somewhat  too  liberal  in  the 
nature  and  the  extent  of  his  con* 
cessions.  Johnson  in  his  lifb  of  Pitt 
(Vol.  IV.  of  Uoes,  p.  140,  Edin.  edit.) 
well  remarks  (and  of  the  passage 
Lord  B.  appears  to  have  no  re* 
membrance')  that  Pitt^  engaging  as 
a  rival  witn  Dryden,  naturally  ob- 
served his  failures,  and  avoided 
them;  and  he  goes  on  to  remark 
that  Pitt  pleases  the  critics,  and  Dry* 
den  the  people — that  Pitt  is  quoted, 
and  Dryden  read.  It  were  no  very 
difficult  achievement  to  invidiously 
extend  the  catalogue  of  Drvden  s 
errors  and  lapses,  as  Warton  does  in 


his  comparison  betwten  the  versloti 
of  Pitt  and  "glorious  John,"  in 
the  prefatorv  oedication  to  Lord 
Lyttelton  of  his  own  version  of  the 
Eclogues  and  Greorgics.  But  this  is 
a  laoour  unworthy  of  Broogfaam, 
still  more  unworthy  of  our  late 
excellent  friend,  Tom  Campbell. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  many  faultv, 
many  misunderstood,  many  grosslv 
mistranslated  passages,  in  Dryden  s 
Virgil,  but  Walter  Scott  disposes  of 
this  question  with  the  sagacity  of  a 
nian  of  sense  and  the  large  and 
liberal  views  of  a  man  of  real  genius. 
"  Where  the  fervenqr  of  genius  is 
required  (says  he,  Life  of  Ihydgn^ 
Vol.  II.  p.  208),  Dryden  has  usnally 
equalled  nis  original,  where  peculiar 
elegance  and  exact  propriety  are  de- 
manded, his  version  may  be  some- 
times fbund  flat  and  inaccurate;  but 
the  mastering  spirit  of  Virgil  pre- 
vails. Of  aU  the  classical  transla- 
tions we  can  boast,  none  is  so  accept- 
able to  the  class  of  readers  to  whom 
the  learned  languages  are  a  clasped 
book  and  a  seal^  fountain.  It  is  no 
moderate  praise  to  say  that  the  work 
is  universally  pleasing  to  those  for 
whose  use  it  is  principally  intended, 
and  to  whom  it  is  absolutely  indis- 
pensable." 

Lord  B.,  who  appears  to  be  in- 
differently read  in  English  liter- 
ature, ought  to  have  remembered 
the  noble  passage  in  which  Dryden 
sneaks  of  his  own  translation  (vol. 
III.  p.  557),  a  favourite  passage  of 
that  accomplished  scholar  and  lofty* 
minded  man ,  Lord  Denman.  ••  What 
Virgil  wrote,**  he  says,  *•  in  the  vigour 
of  his  age,  in  plenty  and  in  ease,  I 
have  undertaken  to  translate  in  my 
declining  years,  struggling  witn 
wants,  oppressed  by  sickness,  curbed 
in  my  genius,  liable  to  be  miscon- 
strued in  all  I  write ;  and  my  judges, 
if  they  are  not  very  equitable,  al- 
ready prejudiced  against  me  by  the 
lying  cnaracter  which  has  been  given 
tnem  of  my  morals." 

Brougham  is  endowed  with  too 
many  talents,  has  far  too  fine  an 
appreciation  of  genius,  not  to  relish 
such  a  passage  as  this.  Why  did 
not  he  remember  it,  or  seek  for  it, 
and  quote  it  as  well  as  that  other 
passage  in  reference  to  translation, 
where,  in  the  preface  to  Ovid's  jE'/jm- 
<fej,  **  glorious  John**  thus  expresses 
himself,  "No  man, *  says  he,  " is  ca- 
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pable  of tranalatingpoetry  who,  beside^ 
a  genius  to  that  art,  is  not  master  both 
ofnts  aQthor*8  language  and  his  own. 
Nor  must  we  understand  the  lan- 
guage only  of  the  poet,  but  his  par- 
ticular turn  of  thoughts  and  ex- 
pression, which  are  the  characters 
that  distinguish,  and,  as  it  were, 
individualise  him  from  all  other 
writers.***  Diyden's  translations  from 
Ovid  have  always  appeared  to  us  to 
be  exquisite. 

The  account  of  John80n*s  personal 
eharacter  and  habits  is  full  and  mi- 
nute. It  is  candid,  and  it  is  correct, 
but  it  wants  picturesqueness  and  that 
lai^gieness  and  graphic  colouring 
which  Scott  or  &rlyle  would  give 
to  such  a  sketch.  On  the  whole, 
this  biography  of  Johnson  is  credit- 
able to  the  author  as  an  in- 
dustrious compiler,  but  it  will  not 
add  to  his  repute  as  a  scholar,  as 
a  critic,  as  a  writer,  or  as  a  man  of 
taste. 

The  second  biography  in  this  vol- 
ume is  the  life  of  Adam  Smith; 
and  Lord  B.  must,  indeed,  have 
matchless  intrepidity  to  put  forth 
a  compilation  in  which  not  a  single 
new  hct  is  stated.  The  execution  of 
this  picoe  is,  in  every  way,  inferior, 
whetner  as  r^ards  matter,  style,  ar- 
rangement, or  distribution  of  facts, 
to  tne  piece  which  Dugald  Stewart 
modestlv  called  the  "  Account  of  the 
life  and  Writings  of  Adam  Smith,** 
originally  published  in  the  TransaC' 
tknu  of  the  Royal  Society  of  £din- 
hitrgh,  and  which  was  read  by  the 
author  before  that  body  in  January 
and  March,  1793.  It  is  true  the 
peer  gives  us  a  eattdmie  rat' 
tormtke  of  the  Italian  and  French 
economists,  in  which  there  is  not  a 
single  new  fiict  or  name  mentioned ; 
hut  he  is  altogether  silent  on  the 
labours  and  publications  of  the 
Spanish  economists.  Many  im- 
portant fkcts  and  some  literary  an- 
eedotes  in  the  life  of  Smith  are 
omitted.  It  is  not  stated,  for  in- 
stance, that  he  never  claimed  during 
his  life  the  title  of  Doctor,  and  that 
it  was  his  intention  to  inscribe  his 
Wetd^hofNatiomUiQijffsnAj,  Nor 
does  the  biographer  make  any  men- 
tion whatever  of  the  readiness  and 
correctness    of  Smith   on   philolo- 


s:ical  snbjeetb,  nor  Of  hi»  love  hf 
knowledge  of  the  artft. 

Lord  B.  takes  care  to  tell  us,  on 
the  authority  of  Mofellet  (with- 
out citing  tlie  volume  or  the  page, 
and  we  may  as  well  state  it  is 
vol.  i.  p.  237},  that  Smith  spok6 
French  very  mdifi^rently ;  but  we 
have  not  a  doubt,  nevertheless^ 
that  he  spoke  it  just  as  well  as 
Brougham.  Morellet  was  presented 
to  Smith  at  the  house  of  UelfetiuS, 
and  they  discoursed  on  ^  Morie  coih' 
mereiale^  haa^He^  credit  fmUU^  ^,** 
These  are  tough  subjects  even  in 
one's  mother  tongue,  and  if  in  treat- 
ing them  Smith  could  make  himself 
hi  all  understood,  he  must  have  been 
a  much  better  Frenchman  than  the 
Lord  Harry.  MorelleC  tells  us  that^ 
after  this  interview,  Smith  made  hlta 
a  present  of  a  pretty  pocket  **  port* 
feuiHe,''  which  tne  abbi  says  he  used 
for  twenty  years  afterwards.  Is 
there  any  man  or  woman  living  who 
would  wear  so  long  a  "/wrJfdrfBfe" 
presented  by  the  ex-chanoellor  ?  Mo- 
rellet goes  on  to  narrate  how  ill  the 
Abb^  Blavet  translated  the  Weul^ 
of  Nationgj  and  how  he  offered  his 
own  translation,  first  ibr  100  guineas^ 
and  afterwards  for  nothing,  and  was 
not  able  to  find  a  purchase.  Bat 
on  the  unintelligible  translation  bf 
Blavet  (Tradottore  TradUore),  the 
indifferent  one  of  Rincher,  and  the 
superior  translation  of  the  Marquis 
Gamier,  the  peer  is  silent.  Nay, 
his  lordship  does  not  even  tell 
the  anecdote  of  how  Gamier  has 
rendered  into  French  these  words, 
^  He  entered  Baliol  Coll^  Oxford, 
as  an  exhibitioner,  on  Snetl*s  founda- 
tion :** — "II  entra  au  College  de 
Baliol,  k  Oxford,  en  qualite  de  Db- 
MOMSTBATEta  dc  la  fondation  de 
Snell.**  In  mentioning  that  the  pe- 
culiarities of  manner  and  pronunda- 
tion  of  Smith  were  imitated  by  his 
admirers  at  Glasgow,  Brougham  in 
a  rambline  note  takes  occasion  to 
say,  thouffh  not  very  germane  to  the 
matter,  that  **mon  carosse**  is  still 
French.  But  as  he  touched  on  the 
subject  at  all,  he  ought  to  have  said 
that  Uie  word  is  antiquated,  and  that 
it  is  no  longer  good  taste  to  use  it. 
There  are  onW  two  occasions  on 
which  it  is  used  when  not  employed 
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contemptuously,  ^*  II  roule  carosse,"  or 
'^  Tel  ou  tel  a  en  Thonneur  de  monter 
dans  les  carosses  du  roi."  When 
employed  contemptuously,  you  say 
of  a  coarse,  ill-bred  man,  *'I1  est 
brutal  comme  un  cheval  de  carosse ;" 
and  in  this  sense  it  may  very  possibly 
have  been  used  by  Charles  Dupin,  in 
recounting  in  society  the  interrup- 
tions which  he  was  doomed  to  en- 
counter from  a  certain  Ostrogoth  of 
North  Britain.  As  Lord  B.  thinks 
'*mon  carosse ""  is  still  French, 
we  have  no  doubt  he  calls  out  lustily 
"mon  carosse  I"  from  the  first  floor 
of  Meurice^s,  where,  we  believe,  he 
lodges.  How  the  waiters  and  valets 
de  place  must  laugh — how  even  the 
Americans,  who  swarm  at  this  hotel, 
must  stare  I  Oh,  rare  Lord  Harry  ! 
But  the  peer's  Enslish  is  some- 
times as  queer  as  his  French.  Speak- 
ing of  friends  who  often  supped  with 
Smith,  he  quaintly  says,  '^  They  had 
been  in  tue  to  sup  with  him ;  every 
other  evening  there  was  a  pretty 
numerous  society  of  them."  But, 
apart  from  these  follies  and  vagaries 
of  the  noble  lord,  we  occasionally 
stumble  on  a  manl^  sentiment,  and 
a  reflection  to  which  every  being 
must  yield  assent.  The  appoint- 
ment of  Smith  to  a  place  in  the 
customs  is  thus  properly  observed 
on; — 

"  It  18  somewhat  humbling  to  oor 
national  pride  to  reflect  that  our  go- 
▼erDment  could  fiad  no  better  em- 
ployment and  no  fitter  reward  for  the 
most  eminent  philosopher  of  the  age  than 
making  him  u  revenue  officer.  For  the 
last  twelve  jeara  of  his  precious  life  he 
was  condemned  to  go  through  the  routine 
buaineaa  of  a  commissioner  of  (he  cus- 
toms, as,  some  time  after,  one  of  the 
greatest  poets  who  ever  appeared  in  this 
island  was  made  an  exciseman,  at  seventy 
pounds  a.year,  for  a  bare  sabsistence, 
and  daily  threatened  with  removal,  to  die 
of  hunger,  if  he  did  not  sqaare  his 
conversation  by  the  opinions  on  French 
politics  which  his  superiors  entertained." 

We  agree  in  thinking  that  it  is 
a  gratifying  proof  of  the  improvement 
which  has  since  those  tunes  been 
made,  that  no  minister  in  our  day 
could  propose  such  preferment  to 
such  men. 

Of  the  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments 
his  lordship  thus  properly  speaks  : — 

"  The  beauty  of  the  illustration,  and 
the  eloquence  of  the  diction,  are  indeed 


a  great  merit  of  his  work.  •  •  e  hj^ 
style,  indeed,  is  peculiarly  good,  his  dic- 
tion is  always  appropriate  and  expres- 
sive, quite  natural,  often  picturesque* 
even  racy  and  idiomatic,  beyond  wbat 
men  are  apt  to  require,  who  gather  their 
language  rather  from  books,  than  from 
habitually  bearing-  it  spoken  by  the  na- 
tives. Johnson,  though  an  Engliahman, 
has  filled  his  Rambler  wiih  very  inferior 
English,  in  comparison  of  such  passages 
as  these :  *  We  seldom  resent  our 
friends  being  at  enmity  with  our  friends, 
though  upon  that  account  we  may  sooie- 
times  effect  to  make  an  awkward  quarrel 
with  them ;  but  we  quarrel  with  them  in 
good  earnest  if  they  live  in  friendahip 
with  our  enemies.*  (Vol..  I.  p«  ?0.) 
'  Smaller  offences  are  always  better  neg- 
lected ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  more  des- 
picable than  that  forward  and  captioua 
numour  which  fires  upon  very  slight  oc- 
casion of  quarrel'  (i.  86)." 

The  style  of  the  Wealth  of  Na- 
tions is  thus  described.  We  have 
but  one  fault  to  find  with  the  ex- 
tract, and  that  is,  the  use  of  the 
word  ^  not  seldom,"  for  generally  or 
usually, — a  piece  of  fantastic  cox- 
combrv  in  wnich  the  peer  delights, 
and  which  is  unworthy  any  man  of 
sense  or  genius : — 

*Mt  is  a  lesser,  but  a  very  important 
merit,  that  the  style  of  the  writing  is 
truly  admirable.  There  is  not  a  book  of 
better  English  to  be  anywhere  found. 
I'be  language  is  simple,  clear,  often 
homely,  like  the  illustrations,  not  seldom 
idiomatic,  always  perfectly  adapted  to 
the  subject  handled,  fieaides  its  other 
perfection,  it  is  one  of  the  moat  enter- 
taining of  books.  There  is  no  laying  it 
down  after  you  begin  to  read.*' 

In  his  account  of  Lavoisier,  Lord 
B.  for  the  most  nart,  veiy  lite- 
rally —  we  had  almost  said  ser- 
vilely—follows  Aikin's  General  Bio- 
graphical Dictionary,  the  Dictum^ 
noire  dee  Hommes  Marquane  du 
IShne  Sieclcj  Hutchinson's  Medical 
Biographyy  and  the  Biographic  Urn- 
verselle.  While,  however,  he  states 
not  a  single  new  fact  in  reference  to 
Lavoisier,  he  is  guilty  of  many  im- 
portant omissions.  He  does  not  tell 
us,  for  instance,  that  Lavoisier  was 
the  first  person  who  suggested  to 
the  minister  the  idea  of  surrounding 
Paris  with  a  wall,  with  a  view  to  the 
more  perfect  collection  of  the  Droitg 
d^EnMe.  This  unpopular  measure 
had  no  mean  influence  in  exaaperat- 
iog  the  public  mind,  and  contnbuted 
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its  share  to  the  promoting  causes  of 
the  ReTolntion.  On  the  other  hand 
it  18  not  stated  that  Lavoisier,  hy 
his  influence,  caused  the  **  droit  de 
f^age^  which  had  heen  levied  on 
the  Jews  in  certain  cities  of  France, 
to  he  suppressed.  Neither  is  it 
stated  at  a  period  when  animal 
magnetism  is  again  revived,  that 
Lavoisier  was  one  of  the  five  mem- 
hers  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
(the  others  were,  Franklin,  Le  Roy, 
Bailly,  and  De  Bory)  appointed  to 
examine  and  report  into  the  doc- 
trines of  Mesmer.  Nor  does  his 
lordship  state,  that  on  the  day 
of  the  execution  of  this  great 
chymist,  twenty -seven  other  /i?r- 
wiers  ghnkraux  were  executed.  This 
is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  the 
scientific  attainments  of  Lavoisier; 
but  in  passing  from  his  name  to  that 
of  D*  Alembert,  we  may  remark,  that 
the  compiler  hardly  metes  out  the 
proper  meed  of  reward  to  a  man 
distinguished  by  indefatigable  labour, 
by  an  uniform  tenacity  and  self-re- 
liance, and  by  the  expenditure  of 
time  and  money  on  his  utvourite  and 
absorbing  pursuit. 

Lavoisier  has  been  placed  by  his 
countrymen  upon  the  level  of  the 
moat  eminent  discoverers;  but  the 
history  of  the  science  in  which  he 
was  so  great  a  proficient  shewed 
long  before  our  peer  had  written 
how  little  foundation  there  was  for 
tills  claim.  But  Lavoisier  reduced 
into  a  system  the  great  and  leading 
lacts  of  chemistry,  and  formed  a  no- 
menclature all  his  own. 

The  biography  of  D*Alembert  con- 
tains a  greater  number  of  blunders 
than  any  other.  On  these  it  will  be 
necessary  that  we  should  dwell  at 
some  length,  we  hope  not  with  any 
tediousness.  Into  a  consideration  of 
the  pleasures  incident  to  a  scientific 
liib,  and  more  especially  incident  to 
a  study  of  the  pure  mathematics, 
we  shall  not  be  tempted  to  follow  the 
peer ;  but  he  egregiously  mistakes  in 
imagining  that  he  was  the  first  to  open 
this  view  of  the  question  in  the  ^  Pre- 
liminary Discourse**  to  the  works  of 
the  Societjr  for  the  DifiPiision  of  Use- 
ful Knowledge,  and  in  the  introduc- 
tory discourse  to  the  Political  Philo- 
sopny.  It  was  known  as  a  familiar 
truth  hundreds  of  years  before  he 
was  bom,  that  '*  mathematical 
studies    occupy  the   attention,   en- 


tirely abstracting  It  from  all  other 
considerations,  and  that  they  pro* 
duce  a  calm,  agreeable  temper  of 
mind."  It  is  true,  we  believe,  that 
habits  of  play  and  of  drinking  have 
been  cured  by  a  devotion  to  ma- 
thematical science ;  but  Loixi  B. 
offers  in  his  proper  person  a  proof 
that  no  devotion  to  the  mathematics 
can  cure  a  rabies  of  talking,  of  writ- 
ing, or  of  intermeddling,  or  cause 
a  lord,  or  even  an  ex -chancellor, 
to  be  rational  and  well  conduct- 
ed. That  the  mathematics  have 
had  a  different  effect  on  Lord 
Lyndhurst  (**  my  learned  and  es- 
teemed friend")  may  be  owing  to 
the  chancellor  \n  possession  being  a 
more  successful  student  of  them  than 
the  chancellor  in  expectancy,  *^  As 
late  as  1838,'*  says  Brougham, 
**  when  I  was  engaged  in  preparing 
my  Analytical  Review  of  the  Prin- 
cipia,  I  found,  that  by  an  accidental 
coincidence,  he  (i.e.  Lord  Lyndhurst) 
was  amusing  his  leisure  with  the 
calculus  long  intermitted  ;  and  I  am 
sure  that  he  could  have  furnished  as 
correct,  and  more  elegant  analytical 
demonstrations  of  the  Newtonian 
theorems,  than  I  had  the  fortune  to 
obtain  in  composing  that  work.** 
This  is  one  of  the  few  opinions  in 
which  we  thoroughly  agree  with 
his  lordship.  "  Jean  le  Bond 
D'Alembert,^*  says  Lord  B.  "  was 
bom  the  17th  November,  1717.** 
In  this  statement  his  lordship  li- 
terally follows  the  Biographie  Um^ 
verseUe  and  Hutton*s  Mathematical 
Dictionary,  In  the  fragment  of  a 
memoir  on  himself,  however,  pre- 
fixed to  his  posthumous  works  (Paris, 
Charles  Pougent,  An  III.  1799), 
and  of  the  existence  of  which  the 
peer  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
aware,  D'Alembert  states,  that  he 
was  bom  on  the  16th  November, 
1717.  From  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  stated  'Uhat  in  the  law  he 
took  his  degrees,**  the  English 
reader  might  be  led  to  infer  that 
he  was  not  called  to  the  bar,  or^  as 
the  French  say,  received  as  advocate, 
but  D*Alembert  tells  us  himself  he 
was  admitted  an  advocate  in  1738, 
when,  according  to  the  account  of 
his  birth  before  given,  he  must 
have  been  in  his  twenty -second 
year.  But  it  is  not  alone  on  the 
subjects  of  his  birth  and  paternity 
that  he   gives  imperfect   and   un- 
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flMttfaetoiy  Monnatbn.  If  he  bad 
properly  studied  French  literature^ 
or  knew  axiy  thing  of  the  literaiy 
history  of  the  time,  he  would  have 
found  ahundant  and  interesting  ma* 
teriala  which  lie  open  to  every  dili- 
gent students  We  by  no  means  mean 
to  say  that  our  Hariy  is  not  ^ 
diligent  student  of  some  subjects,  but 
of french  literature  and  literary  his- 
tory he  is  so  Tery  ignorant,  tnat  it 
is  more  than  likely  he  does  not  know 
where  to  look  for  facts  which  any 
tolerably  well-informed  man  on  tlie 
litentry  history  of  our  neighbours 
would  find  at  once.  The  father  of 
P'Alembert  was  Philippe  Nericault 
Destouches,  who  pleased  the  Regent, 
and  was  sent  with  Dubois,  afterwards 
cardinal,  to  England,  in  a  diplomatic 
capacity,  in  the  very  year  in  which 
P  Alembert  was  bom,  namely,  1717. 
In  liondon  he  remained  six  years 
chargi  (ks  affaires  of  France ;  com- 
pletely succeeded  at  the  court  of 
George,  and  married  a  Scotch  Ro- 
nvan  Catholic  lady  named  John- 
ston. Though  he  had  written  before 
his  arrival  here  VIngral,  VIrre' 
S(dUi  le  MidUsant^  and  other  come- 
^e9,  yet  the  pieces  which  he  pro- 
duced liler  bis  return  from  his 
IpissioQ^  le  Ph^sofhe  MariS,  le  Qlo» 
rinta*,  an4  others,  had  much  flnreater 
ypgue  and  more  deserved  popularity. 
This  was  the  man  who,  by  a  witty 
sally,  obtaining  the  intercession  of 
the  Britiab  monarch  for  hisi  friend 
and  patron  Dubois,  caused  the  lat- 
ter to  bo  nominated  to  the  si^ 
of  Cambrai,  and  whom  Lord  B. 
qiinpljr  describes  as  "  commissary  of 
artiil^ry.**  Destoudiies,  whom  the 
Kc^pt  put  ^t  the  he%d  of  the 
JiMTwm  (tes  Affaires  Etrimghres^  to 
whom  he  Qffered  the  Russian  em? 
bfMsy,  and  whom  he  desired  shortly 
before  his  c|^tb,  te  intske  Minister 
9t  Foreign  Affairs, —pestopches,  a 

Xiber  of  tl^  Academy,  and  to 
m  on  the  occasion  of  his  comedy 
le  OlQrieux,  Voltaire  addressed  the 
fpllQwi^g  lines  :-t- 

«*Aut««rtolido,  iDgimeaz, 
Qui  du  Tk^Atre  dtea  le  mattre, 
Voua  <|ui  fitei  k  OUnmex, 
II  a»  ueadratt  (}tt'a  vous  it  Tetre.** 

This  is  the  man  whose  art  as  a 
dramatic  writer  was  so  consummate, 
and  who  has  been  called  the  Terence 
of  France,   whom  Lord  Brougham 


dismisses  with  the  two  wwdi,  ^oon- 
missary  of  artillery  P  Oh,  if  an j 
poor  Grub-Stieet  author  bad  don* 
as  much,  how  Harry  would  have 
scalped  him  in  his  critical  ca- 
pacity! His  lordship  states,  that  in 
a  few  days  after  the  birth  of  the 
foundling  *^  Destouches  came  forward 
to  own"  the  child,  but  he  cites  no 
authority  for  this  statement,  as  in- 
deed he  generally  gives  no  author^ 
ities  or  references  throughout  his 
book;  and  we  cannot  accept  it  on 
his  simple  ipse  dixi,  Grimm  states 
(Carr.  Litt,  vol.  ii.  384)  that  Des- 
touches removed  the  child  from  the 
foundling  hospital,  and  placed  him 
with  the  glazier*s  wife ;  but  as  Des- 
touches was  at  the  period  of  the 
birth  in  England,  it  is  much  more 
probable  that  he  wrote  to  some 
iriend  to  effect  this  object. 

Of  the  mother  of  D* Alembert, 
whose  history  forms  so  curious  a 
commentary  on  the  times  in  which 
she  lived,  the  account  is  equally 
mewe  and  unsatisfactory.  The 
Qiotber  was  Madame  de  Tendn, 
whose  parents  compelled  her  against 
her  will  to  enter  the  convent  of 
^({ontfleury,  near  Grenoble.  Charmed 
by  the  graces  of  her  mind  and  per- 
son, her  confessor  fell  in  love  with 
her )  and  aided  by  his  counsels  and 
advice,  she  protested  against  the 
forced  vows  she  had  entered  into^ 
and  claimed  to  be  dbpensed  from 
fulfilling  them.  She  was  permittedi 
atler  ive  years*  profession,  to  enter 
the  chapter  of  Neuville,  near  Lyons, 
as  a  chanoinesse.  This  was  a  grea^ 
step  towards  liberty.  She  left  Neu- 
ville soon  after  her  arrival  and  came 
to  Paris.  Fontenelle  took  an  inter- 
est in  her  history,  and  obtained  a 
rescript  of  the  pope  dispensing  with 
her  vows.  The  court  or  Rome,  hav^ 
ing  learned  the  rescript  was  obtained 
on  an  inexact  statement,  refused  to 

Sublish  it.  But  this  want  of  form 
id  not  prevent  Madame  de  Tencin 
from  bemg  as  free  as  she  desired  to 
be.  She  had  a  brother  an  abbd. 
In  him  her  affection  appeared  to 
centre  after  her  arrival  m  Paris ; 
and  this  ardent  affection  gave 
rise  to  a  thousand  scai^dalous  in- 
terpretations, the  more  readily,  as 
the  character  of  the  abbe  was  of 
no  good  repute.  Ultimately  he  be- 
came the  factotum,  and  his  sister  the 
mistress,  of  Dubois.     The  charae- 
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tcfT  of  the  unnoe  wbo  then  governed 
'FTuoe,  inanoed  Madame  de  T^ncin 
to  think  that  she  might  obtain  an 
asoendaiicy  over  hiin ;  but  in  the 
short  interval  in  vhich  she  was  con- 
nected with  the  regent  in  a  passinff 
fancy,  she  was  no  more  snccessmi 
than  Madame  de  Sabran.  Dubois, 
however,  charmed  with  her  U^ent, 
phiced  her  at  the  head  of  an  estar 
blisJiment  as  bis  reco^^nised  mistress. 
She  was  the  mother  of  two  childrei^ 
hy  Villion,  colonel  of  an  Irish  regi- 
ment ;  bnt  the  only  disinterested  pas- 
sion of  her  life  was  that  for  Des- 
tonchea,  by  whom  she  had  D*Alem- 
bert.  Among  the  favoured  oif  thf| 
swains— 

*■*  She  admired  in  the  plural  number, 
Not  finding  the  additions  muoh  encom^ 
ber," 

were  D^Argenson,  our  own  Boling- 
hvoke,  Marshal  d*Uxelles,  Marshal 
Medwvi  and  Richlieu.    On  all  these 
nnmerous    details   in    reference   to 
both   &ther  and  mother,  Harry  is 
silent,  as  he  is  also  on  a  serious  af- 
fair which  happened  when  D*Alem-r 
bert  was  in  nis  ninth  year.    This 
was  the  circnmstanoe  of  JLa  Fresnais 
(one  of  those  over  whom  Madj^me 
da  T.  had  longest   maintained  aa 
aaoendaney),  who  killed  himself  or 
was   killed   in   her  apartment,   on 
the  6th  April,  1726,  when  she  had 
airiyed  at  the  antnnmal  age  of  forty- 
fire,    {n  his  will,  made  some  time 
before  his  lamentable  end.  La  F^es? 
nais  painted  Madame  de  T.  in  th.^ 
blackest  apd  most  odious   colours, 
a^  expressed  ^  {ear  that  he  would 
^fofi  day  or  c^her  p^risik  b^  her  b^^id* 
Be  awused  her  of  having  mined 
him,  and  of  having  made  him  make  a 
deed  of  gift  to  her  of  all  his  property% 
Hiese  circumstances  of  more  than  sus- 
picion caused  her  to  be  imprisoned  in 
the  Chatelet  on  the  1 1  th  of  April,  and 
the  next  day  she  was  transferred  to 
the  Bastille.     I^  ought  in  fairnes? 
to  be  stated,  that  she  was  solaced  in 
prison  b^  the  interest  and  solicitude 
of  her  friends ;  and  that  on  the  Sd 
of  July  she  was  acquitted  and  rep 
stored  to  liberty.    From  this  period 
a  new  era  commenced  in  her  his- 
toiy.      To  the    fblHes   and  errors 
of  her  yonth  and  middle  life  suc- 
ceeded a  taste  for  study  and  for 
literature.     Her  house  became  the 
centre  of  the  most  brilliant  Paris- 


ian society.  Not  merely  savants  and 
men  of  letters,  but  the  cream  of  the; 
rank  and  fashion  of  Paris,  as  well  ss 
all  strangers  of  distinction,  sought 
an  entrance  to  her  salon.  To  have 
gained  the  entry  there  was  to  be  ad-, 
mitted  within  the  temple  of  Taste^ 
in  which  Fontenelle   and  Montes- 

3uieu  were  the  ministering  priests, 
it  was  in  the  apartments  of  Madamq 
de  T.  that  Uie  elections  to  the 
Academy  were  planned  and  pre-i 
pared;  and  here,  too,  was  displayed 
by  the  mistress  of  the  ho\ise  the  por- 
trait of  Benedict  the  XI Y.  herfhend 
and  correspondent. 

Brougham  says,  Marmontel  ii| 
his  Memoirs  calls  her  Madame  de 
Tencin,  she  having  probably  in  her 
old  age  passed  by  Uiat  name.  Mar- 
montel must  have  first  seen  Ma^ 
dame  de  T.  between  1746  and  1748, 
when  she  was  more  than  sixty-five 
years  old;  but  nearly  forty  years 
before  that  she  had  been  called  Ma?, 
dame  Tenci^^nd,  indeed,  was  n^ver 
known  in  Paris  by  any  other 
name, -r- a  brevet  rank  to  which 
she  was  fully  entitled  the  mopeiU^ 
she  was  admitted  a  chanoinesse  ox 
Neuville,  which  event  must  have, 
token  place  somewhere  about  1707. 
\Ye  thought  every  well-informed 
person  was  aware  of  the  rai^ 
which  the  title  ehanoinesse  con^ 
ferred;  but  ha^braii^  Harry  is, 
it  appears,  mo^e  ignorant  of  the 
usages  ojf  the  Continent  thap  *'  nla^i 
jTobn''  hiQuelf,  whose  sbrewoi^ess 
and  observation  supply  the  wiM^t  of 
earlier  culture. 

Of  ^hc)  celebrate  siiying^  qf  Ma- 
^lapie  de  Tencin,  our  compiler  rer 
peiits  a  couple  accurately,  but  omits 
to^  r^n^'l^&bJle  mot  viphich  she  ad^ 
pressed  to  Fontenelle.  Placing  her 
hand  i^pon  his  heart,  she  is  reporte4 
to  have  exclaimed,  *'  Ge  n*eat  pas  un 
cgpi\r  Que  vous  ave^  la ;  c*est  de  la 
cervelle  comme  dans  la  t^te-**  Lord 
B.  st§.te8  that  D*AIembert,  on  leavv 
iog  the  College  Mazarin,  went  to 
Uve  yith  his  nui^se,  with  whom  he 
remained  contented  for  forty  yeanu 
In  this  statenpij^nt  a.  mist^e  of  ten 
years  is  made.  He  did  not  go  to  rer 
side  with  his  nurse  tiU  the  end  of 
1735,  w^en  he  had  taken  the  degree 
of  makre  des  arts  ;  and  he  left  her 
home  in  176^,  by  the  advice  of  Bon- 
vart,  his  physician,  afler  a  residence 
of  thirty,  not  forty  years. 
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In  giving  an  account  of  the  En- 
cyclopedin.  Brougham  tells  us  that 
D'Alembert  contributed  many  of 
the  best  articles.  But  surely  this 
is  not  the  vague,  unsatisfactory,  and 
uncertain  manner  in  which  biography 
should  be  written.  Why  should  he 
not  tell  the  student  the  names  and 
the  number  of  the  articles,  or,  at 
least,  the  principal  among  them, 
as  "Cas  Irreductible,"  "  Courbe," 
"Equation,"    "  Diiferentiel,"    "  Fi- 

fnre  de  la  Terre,"  "  Geometrie,"  "  In- 
ni,"  "Elemens  des  Sciences,"  "  Eru- 
dition," "  Dictionnaire  ?"  We  go 
alon^  with  him  in  his  estimate  of  the 
Prebminary  Discourse  of  the  Ency- 
clopedia^ and  think  that  it  has  been 
praised  beyond  its  merits. 

Of  the  Melanges  de  PhUosophie, 
d'Histoire^  ei  de  LittSrature,  or  of  the 
Memoirs  of  Queen  Christian^  no  de* 
tailed  criticism  is  given.  It  is  very 
probable  that  his  lordship  has  never 
read  either  the  one  or  the  other,  and 
if  so,  he  preserves  a  most  discreet 
silence. 

It  is  more  than  eight  years  since 
we  looked  into  the  Milangea,  but 
our  impression  on  laying  it  down 
confirmed  in  our  minds  the  observa- 
tion of  Madame  de  Genlis  of  D^Alem- 
bert's  literary  writings  in  general. 
His  writings,  says  that  lively  lady, 
are  so  devoid  of  grace  and  flow  of 
thought,  that,  notwithstanding  his 
bitterness  against  religion  and  his 
contempt  for  kings,  they  would  be 
long  since  forgotten  if  be  had  been 
neiuier  geometrician  nor  academi- 
cian. 

It  was  about  the  year  1744  that 
D'Alembert  began  to  frequent  the 
circles  of  Madame  GreofTrin  and  Ma- 
dame du  Deffand.  Lord  Brougham 
describes  the  Geofirin  as  a  wo- 
man of  extraordinary  merit;  but 
Marmontel,  who  knew  her,  describes 
her  as  a  person,  "  Qui  ecrivait  en 
femme  mal  elevee  et  qui  s*en  van- 
taient."  The  great  merit  of  the 
Geofirin  was  her  talent  as  a  nun- 
trease  de  maison,  and  her  exquisite 
tact  and  common  sense.  She  had 
frequented  in  her  youth  the  society 
of  Madame  de  Tencin,  and  collected 
together  its  broken  fragments.  Far 
from  limiting  her  utility  and  ser- 
viceable qualities  to  mere  dinner- 
giving,  she  extended  to  her  friends 
the  advantage  of  her  personal  and 
pecuniary    credit.     Her    influence 


and  her  purse  were  equally  at  &e 
service  of  those  who  frequented  ber 
house.  It  was  her  wont  to  put  au- 
thors and  artists  in  communication 
with  persons  of  rank  and  station, 
ministers,  ambassadors,  and  illus- 
trious  strangers. 

Of  Madame  du  Deffand  Lord 
Brougham  gives  a  short  and  unami- 
able  character,  which  is  in  the  main 
true.  She  was  clever,  and  she  was 
satirical;  she  was  selfish,  and  she 
was  cold.  She  was,  indeed,  as  cold 
and  as  vain  as  her  friend  Walpole — 
as  prompt  to  seize  on  the  ridiculous 
side  of  poor  human  nature,  and  to 
expose  it  as  mercilessly.  It  was  at 
this  house  D*Alembert  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Mademoiselle  de  TEs- 
pinasse,  of  whom  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing description :  — 

"  Mademoiselle  de  rEspinane  was  a 
yoang  person  of  great  brilliancy,  and  of 
a  warm  and  romantic  disposition.  Tbm 
similarity  of  their  history  produced 
a  mutual  interest  between  her  and 
D'Alembert.  for  she,  too,  was  an  il- 
legitimate child.  She  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Madame  d'Albin,  but  not  by 
her  husbaod,  being  the  fruit  of  a  cri- 
minal  intercourse  with  ber  lover.  Ma- 
dame d'A1bin*8  daughter  by  ber  haa- 
baud  was  married  to  M.  de  Vichy,  and 
ahe  allowed  her  unfortnoate  sister  to 
live  with  ber  as  a  governeaa,  her  parents 
having  only  settled  twelve  pounds  a-year 
upon  her.  Constant  illness  made  her 
willing  to  accept  the  offer  of  Madame  du 
Deffand,  whose  deceased  husband  was 
supposed  to  be  her  father.  The  mode- 
rate sum  of  sixteen  pounds  a-year' waa  to 
be  allowed  her ;  and  in  1753  she  went 
to  live  with  her  new  patroness.  Her 
humble  office  was  to  be  the  companion 
of  that  lady,  to  bear  ber  intolerable  hu- 
mours, and  to  read  ber  to  sleep  at  an 
early  hour  in  the  mornin|^,  for  in  her 
life  the  night  was  turned  into  day,  and 
she  seldom  rose  much  before  sunset,  or 
went  to  sleep  before  sunrise.  The  no- 
happy  attendant  was  thus  condemned 
also  to  pass  her  day  in  bed ;  but  ahe 
rose  an  hour  or  two  before  her  patroness, 
and  that  short  interval,  her  only  enjoy- 
ment of  life,  was  pa^ed  in  receiving 
D'Alembert,  and  a  few  friendg,  unknown 
to  the  marchioneas,  who.  however,  dis- 
covered these  secret  meetings,  and  treat- 
ing  them  as  a  conspiracy  against  ber, 
drove  the  poor  girl  rudely  from  her  situ- 
ation, warning  D'Alembiert  at  the  aame 
time  that  he  muat  choose  between  the 
two.  As  might  be  expected,  he  at  once 
preferred  his  young  friend  ;  and  joining 
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with  odMfi,  obtained  for  b«r  both  a  iniit- 
abie  retideiiM  aod  a  small  penaion." 

On  the  passion  of  Mademoiselle 
«le  rfiroinaflse  for  the  Spaniard  Mora 
(!ion  or  M.  Fnentea,  ambassador  of 
Spain  at  the  conrt  of  France,  a  iket 
wnich  Lord  B.  does  not  state^  and 
M.  Gnibert,  the  ex  -  chancellor  is 
more  than  naoally  indignant. 

We  oertainljr  do  not  attempt  to 
jnstiftr  this  passion  for  Guibert  dur- 
mg  tne  aheenoe  and  after  the  death 
of  the  Count  of  Mora.  That  there 
was  any  thing  light  or  coquettish  in 
it,  we  do  not  belieye.  It  is  one  of 
those  enigmas  of  the  human  heart 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain, 
and  which  we  have  no  desire  to  pene- 
trate. But  it  maj  be  here  chantably 
remarked — and  we  hope  with  no  in- 
ddicacy— that  the  character  of  Ma- 
demoiKlle  dc  TEspinassc  was  ar- 
dent and  impressionable ;  and  this 
prurient  peer  might  hare  found  some 
palliation,  if  not  some  excuse,  for  this 
child  of  error,  in  a  correspondence 
which  he  professes  to  have  read,  viz., 
the  correspondence  of  Mademoiselle 
de  FEspinasse  herself.  ^  J*aime  pour 
viTre,  she  says,  **  et  je  vis  pour 
aimer.  Jc  ne  sais  par  quelle  fatalit^ 
j*ai  ^te  susceptible  d*une  affection 
nofuvelle;  en  me  cherehant  je  ne 
saurois  trouver  ni  expliquer  la 
cause.**  The  passion,  however,  in- 
creased; and,  at  length,  she  sent 
to  Count  Guibert  the  following  let- 
ter, **!>€  toutes  les  instants  £  ma 
vie  1774,  mon  ami,  jc  ^oiilpr^^je 
vousaHne,etjevous  attends.^  This 
snfficieDtly  explains  the  portrait 
Maraumtd  gives  in  the  following 
words,  ^  La  t^te  la  plus  vive,  T&me 
la  plus  ardente,  Tunagmation  la 
plus  inflammable  qui  ait  existe  depuis 
Sappho." 

C&oaflrham  charges  against  Ma- 
demois^e  de  TEi^inasse  that  she 
kept  masBCfl  of  letters  from  others, 
but  none  from  D*Alembert;  but  if 
he  had  carefblly  read  that  Grimm 
whom  he  so  often  dtes  (Corr.  vol.  ii. 
382),  he  would  have  known  that 
Madame  Geoffiin  obtained  from 
Mademoiselle  de  FEspinasse  all  the 
letters  she  had  from  I^Alembert. 
'*  I  confess  I  am  driven,**  says  he, 
"however  reluctantlv  soever,  to  the 
painfol  conclusion  tnat  D*Alembert 
unt  himself  to  the  plan  of  her 
inveigling  the  Spaniard  into  a  roar- 
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ria^,  and  deceived  himself  into  a 
belief  that  her  heart  was  still  lil^ 
own.**  The  probity,  the  sincerity, 
the  honourable  feeling,  the  simplicity 
and  frankness  of  D'-fiembert,  ought 
to  have  shielded  his  memory  from 
this  reproach, — a  reproach  incon- 
siderately, and  now  for  the  first  time, 
brought  forward,  and  not  attempted 
to  be  sustained  by  any  reasonable 
presumption,  much  less  by  any  posi- 
tive evidence.  The  following  pass- 
age on  the  habits  of  French  society 
is  interesting  and  true : — 

"  The  babiU  of  French  sooietj,  so 
entirely  unlike  oar  own,  assemble  in  very 
umII  numbers  the  same  persona  ahnost 
eweiy  eveniog  at  the  same  liouaes.  The 
master  or  the  mistress,  generally  the 
latter,  hardly  ever  leaves  home  at  the 
hours  consecrated  to  this  refined  and 
agreeable  intercoarse,  or  only  does  so  on 
stated  nights,  seldom  more  then  once  in 
a  week.  It  is  not  easy  ibr  those  who 
have  never  experienced  the  channs  of 
this  kind  of  society  to  understand  its 
merits.  Fsr  from  becoming  doll  or  mo. 
notonous,  in  consequence  of  the  same* 
ness  of  the  persons  who  compose  it,  this 
very  circumstance  it  is  that  gives  so 
much  comfort  and  even  enjoyment  to 
the  intercourse.  *  *  *  1  he  national 
character  is,  perhspa,  better  suited  to 
such  habits  than  ours  would  be.  Certain 
it  is,  tbst  our  neighbours  consider  us  as 
having  nothing  which  can  be»  with  any 
propriety  of  speech,  called  society;  for 
those  whose  livea  aro  spent  in  etitrm, 
when  not  occupied  with  baaincas,  regnd 
with  unmitigated  aveiaion  the  large  par« 
ties  which,  on  rare  occasions,  biinf  loga» 
Iber  hundreds  of  their  countrjrmaik  at 
some  ofour  &ir  country-^ 


It  may  be  that  the  national  cha- 
racter of  the  French  is  better  suited 
to  such  habits  than  ours  would  be, 
but  we  wish,  nevertheless,  we  could 
see  an  attempt  made  to  introduce 
such  a  species  of  society,  instead  of 
the  huge,  dull,  expensive  dinners,  of 
which  two  or  three  are  given  in  the 
season  by  each  English  famUy  of  any 
pretension,  and  which,  succeeding 
each  other  alternately  among  each 
man's  visiting  acquaintance,  resemble 
each  other  nke  two  drops  of  water. 
There  are  the  two  inevitable  soups, 
white  and  brown ;  the  eternal  turbot 
and  lobster-sauce ;  the  dressed  sal- 
mon, in  four  goodly  slices;  the  per- 
petual pat^;  the  sheny,  madeira, 
champagne,  sharzberger,  and,  in  this 
weather,  the  Wenham-lake  ice ;  the 
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four  servants  in  livery,  the  coachman 
M'ith  bis  long  coat,  and  all  four  with 
white  cotton  gloves;  while  the  fat 
batler,  with  blue  coat,  white  waistcoat, 
and  white  kids,  orders,  and  directs, 
tijid  metes  out  the  wines  as  sparingly 
as  possible. 

There  sit  before  these  heaps  of 
ill*dressed  viands,  one  peer  in  pos- 
session, with  his  lady;  one  in  ex- 
pectancy, with  his  managing  wife; 
three  county  members,  with  wives 
and  daughters  to  match;  two  suc- 
cessful railway  directors;  one  City 
merchant;  one  general  officer;  one 
German  baron,  with  huge  mus- 
tachios,  three  orders,  and  a  most 
equivocal  character;  two  country 
gentlemen ;  one  white  merchant  in  the 
religious  line ;  one  travelling  gentle- 
man ;  one  lieutenant  in  the  Guards ; 
and  one  briefless  barrister,  who  is  all 
thmgs  to  all  men,  and  more  than  all 
things  to  that  rich  widow  next  him, 
who  has  a  jointure  of  20002.  a-year, 
and  who  desires,  being  only  forty- 
eight  vears  old,  again  to  enter  into 
the  holy  bonds  of  matrimony.  Trite, 
and  solemn,  and  commonplace,  is  the 
conversation,  which  is  at  every  se- 
cond interrupted  by  the  four  livery- 
servants  handing  you  things  you 
don't  want,  and  presentiuff  at  the 
first  course  vegetables  whicn  should 
be  reserved  for  the  second.  Thus 
theyr  thrust  under  your  nose  crude 
and  steaming  cauliflowers ;  mashed 
Jerusalem  artichokes;  fat,  flabby 
asparagus,  with  sticky  handle,  which 
the  elderly  women  annex  to  their 
plates  with  a  species  of  tonss  of 
wonderful  tenacity;  three  ditterent 
cheeses;  two  kinds  of  radishes ; 
and  a  vilely  vinegar -compounded 
salad;  and,  in  half-an-hour  after- 
wards, the  women  vanish,  the  men 
draw  together,  and  imbibing  claret  or 
stronger  wines  for  one  hour,  drive 
off  to  be  again  entertained  in  the 
self-same  way  to  the  end  of  the 
month  of  July.  And  this  is  called 
fashionable  London  society  and  a 
dress  dinner-party  I 

To  return  to  D'Alembert.  Tlie 
character  of  his  Eloges  is  just  and 
well  discriminated;  but  the  unequal, 
mediocre,  and  laboured  style  of  the 
geometrician  is  not  suiTicienUy  repre- 
hended. 

Lord  B.  shews  a  commend- 
able diligence  in  proving  the  er- 
ron  and  mistranslations  which  ap- 


pear in  D*Alembert*8  seleet  ^ptuma^ 
translated  from  his  Tadtiu.  The 
whole  attempt  is  a  complete  failure, 
and  iustifles  the  observation  of  the 
Abbe  de  Voisenon  at  the  time,  who 
said,  '<'M.  d*Alenibert  vient  dc  nous 
prouver  qu*il  entend  mieux  la  geo- 
metric que  le  Latin.*'  Faithless  to 
the  text,  D*Alembert  is  still  more 
faithless  to  the  genius  of  the  author. 

The  very  best  passage  in  this  book 
is  the  general  estimate  of  the  charsc- 
ter  of  D*Alembert  as  a  geometrician 
and  as  a  literary  man.  Among  ma- 
thematicians he  holds  a  hi^h  place, 
ranking  on  the  very  first  line ;  and 
««we  shall  probably  be  justified  in 
placing  him  the  first  among  the  phi- 
losophers and  geometricians  who  soc- 
cceded  Sir  Jbsmc  Newton ;  but  in  his 
investigations  he  was  only  anxious 
for  the  result,  and  extremely  indif- 
ferent to  the  neatness  of  the  mvesti- 
gation,  or  of  the  synthetical  deduc- 
tions by  which  he  demonstrated  the 
proposition.**  Nor  is  Lord  B.*s  judg- 
ment on  him  as  a  literary  man  tbo 
severe,  lie  had  no  great  depth  of 
learning.  "  His  knowledge  of  Latin 
was  respectable,  not  extensive  or  pro- 
found ;  of  Greek,  very  far  from  con- 
siderable— indeed,  hardly  competent; 
and  of  the  principles  of  criticism  he 
was  imperfectly  master.**  Of  the 
merits  of  his  style  we  differ  in  opinion 
from  this  compiler.  Though  not 
wanting  in  clearness,  it  is  dry,  cold, 
and  deficient  in  ^ace,  warmth,  co- 
louring, and  vancty.  Though,  as 
we  have  said  before,  the  biography 
of  D*Alembcrt  contains  a  greater 
number  of  blunders  than  anv  of  the 
other  lives,  yet  the  resume  of  his 
labours  and  character  is  well  ex- 
ecuted. 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  what 
apology  can  be  urged  for  venturing 
on  a  life  of  Gibbon.  There  is  a 
sincere  and  simple  narrative  of  his 
life  written  by  himself  in  a  charming 
style,  which  Brougham  can  never 
hope  to  equal,  and  which  presents  a 
perfect  image  of  the  historian's  mind. 
This  short  memoir,  compiled  with 
diligence,  has  alwa^rs  been  perused 
with  ea^mess ;  and  it  has  be^,  from 
the  period  of  its  publication  down  to 
our  own  day,  a  standard  and  classical 
work  in  English  biography.  Personal 

S>rtraits,  such  as  this  memoir  and 
ibbon*s  journal  afford,  are  always 
the  most  mteresting.    The  Letters  of 
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Fliny,  Petmth,  £nMWiis»— the  Con- 
fesaonsof  AugusUae  and  Rousseau, 
eonUixi  the  best,  because  the  siu- 
oerest,  summaiy  of  their  lives  and 
actions ;  and  why  should  Lord 
B.  who  adds  not  a  single  new  fact 
to  this  autobiography,  or  to  the 
many  contained  in  the  journals — 
who  had  never  known  and  never 
even  seen  Gibbon,  for  he  must  have 
been  at  the  High  School  of  Edin- 
bui^  at  the  period  of  his  death  in 
1794» — ^wfaj,  we  say,  should  he  dis- 
figure these  eliairmiiig  pieces  of 
writing  in  the  hope  of  making  them 
hia  own?  Of  Gibbon,  he  tells  us 
nothing  new ;  and  surely  the  being 
enabled  to  nay  a  compliment  to 
Sir  Robert  reel,  in  contrasting  his 
course  6t  discipline  compared  with 
the  historian's  at  Oxford,  will  afford 
no  excuse,  even  to  any  of  his  112 
supporters,  for  the  fulsome  flattery  of 
a  prime  minister.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, can  survive  Brougham's  sup- 
port in  speech  and  writmg.  There 
wanted,  perhaps,  but  the  panegyric 
in  parole  and  in  print  of  the  erratic 
ex-chanceUor,  to  give  the  coup  de 
frace  to  the  object  of  his  interested 
idolatry. 

Nor  is  our  compiler  always  cor- 
rect in  following  the  authorities  long 
in  possession  of  the  reading  pub- 
lic He  says,  for  instance,  that  the 
essay  *'  Sur  TEtude  de  k  litt^ra- 
ture  **  was  the  work  of  six  weeks ; 
whereas,  by  Gibbon's  own  journal  of 
1758,  it  appears  that  fifteen  chapters 
of  the  work  were  finished  before  he 
took  it  in  hand  a  second  time  in 
July,  and  that  then  it  was  finished 
in  aboitt  six  weeks.  On  the  pleasant, 
amiable,  and  friendly  commerce  of 
Gibbon  in  private  life,  Lord  B.  does 
not,  perhaps,  lay  sufficient  stress ; 
neither  does  he  amply  enough  point 
out  his  indefatigable  nabits  as  a  stu- 
dent. On  his  quarrel  with  Mably, 
related  both  by  trrimm  and  Madame 
du  DeflEand,  he  is  silent ;  and  he  does 
not  allude  to  a  rumour  prevalent 
among  the  literary  gossips  at  the 
time,  that  the  first  volume  of  the 
Deekne  caid  Fall  was  translated  into 
French  by  Louis  XYL  This  ru- 
monr  is  glanced  at  in  the  third 
volume  of  Madam^  du  Defiand's 
Letters  to  Horace  WdlpoU,  That 
Louis  XYI.  read  the  third  volume, 
and  was  displeased  at  an  allusion  in 
it,  we  loiew  from  the  autobiography, 


though  Lord  B.  makes  no  allusion 
to  the  fact.  He  states  that  Madame 
du  Deffand  was  "  in  doubt  if  Gibbon 
were  a  clever  man,  though  clear 
he  was  a  veiy  learned  one;"  but 
Madame  du  Deffand  sa3's  nothing 
half  so  strong  as  this.  It  were  vain, 
we  know,  to  convince  Lord  B.  to 
the  contrary ;  but  to  any  one  compe* 
tent  to  discern  the  niceties  and  deli- 
cate shades  of  the  French  language 
(which  Brougham  is  not),  the  fol- 
lowing  extract  from  the  third  vol- 
ume of  her  correspondence  with 
Walpole,  p.  426,  will  appear  conclu- 
sive,— 

"  Pour  \t  Gibbon  c'est  un  bomme 
tres  missonable,  qui  a  besucoup  de 
conversation,  infiniment  de  savoir,  vout 
y  ajouteriez  peut-etre,  iofiniment  d'eaprif, 
et  peut-Stre  auriez  vous  raisoo  :  je  ne 
Buia  pas  decidde  sur  cat  article." 

On  Gibbon^s  failure  in  parliamen^^ 
a  remark  of  singular  truth  and  can- 
dour is  made,  and  which  the  reader 
will  little  expect  to  find 'in  these 
pages.  Gibbon,  it  is  well  known, 
was  never  more  than  a  silent  spec- 
tatpr  of  the  fierce  struggles  of  the 
British  ibrum.  On  this,  Lord  B. 
remarks, — 

<*  He  appears  early  to  bate  felt  that 
hia  talents  were  not  adapted  to  publio 
speaking,— an  error  which  many  able  and 
even  bigbly-g^fted  men  fall  into,  from 
not  being  aware  how  much  the  faculty  of 
thinking  on  hia  legs  is  an  acquisition  of 
habit  to  any  man  of  tolerable  abilities, 
who  will  devote  himself  to  gain  a  faculty 
beyond  moat  othera  bearing  a  premium 
disproportionad  to  its  real  merits  in  every 
free  country." 

This  admission  —  perfectly  true 
though  it  be — from  a  man  who  is 
among  the  first  public  speakers  of 
his  age  and  nation,  if  not  the  very 
foremost  among  them,  is  a  singuhur 
proof  of  candour  and  ingenuousness. 
With  all  his  faults  and  follies— and 
they  are  Legion— Brouj^ham  has  too 
many  valuable  qualities,  and  too 
infinite  a  variety  of  knowledge,  to 

glume  himself  on  an  art  in  which 
e  pre-eminently  excels. 
In  speaking  of  Gibbon's  colloquial 
powers,  he  repeats  a  saying  of  Mac- 
kintosh, who  was  wont  to  say  that 
Gibbon  "might  be  cut  out  of  a 
comer  of  Burke's  mind  without  be- 
ing missed.**    On  this  his  lordship 
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remarks,  ^Bk  James  fiir  better 
knew  the  merit  of  Gibbon,  and  the 
valne  of  his  great  work,  than  thus  to 
compare  him  generally  ^vith  Burke, 
whose  whole  writings,  excellent  as 
they  are  for  some  qufulties,  will  never 
stand  nearly  so  high  in  the  estimation 
of  mankind,  eitner  for  profound 
learning  or  for  various  usefulness,  as 
the  DecHne  and  FaU."*  This  is,  we 
are  convinced,  a  libel  u^NDn  the  me- 
mory of  Mackintosh,  as  it  plamly  is 
a  rank  iiyustice  to  the  merit  of 
Burke.  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  may  have 
admitted,  as  all  men  must  adnut.  that 
in  variety  and  extent  of  scholastic 
and  classical  learning,  in  knowledge 
of  books,  Gibbon  was  superior  to 
Burke ;  but  in  profound  leaming, 
properly  so  called,  in  knowledge  of 
man  ana  nature,  in  large  and  capa-* 
cious  views,  in  an  ima^nation  un- 
bounded, pecul]ar,and  ongmal,  whose 
tichness  and  harmony  <?  colouring 
could  illustrate  and  decorate  what- 
ever he* touched,  in  luminous  ex- 
planation and  prophetic  wisdom,  no 
man  ever  surpassed — ^if,  indeed,  any 
man  ever  equalled  Burke. 
The  most  valuable— indeed  the  only 


valuable  part  of  Lord  B/s  bio- 
graphy or  Gibbon,  b  the  critical 
part.  It  is  well  worth,  in  its  entiret  v, 
the  perusal  of  the  reader.  We  should 
be  Going  the  author  and  ourselves  an 
injustice  by  attempting  to  abridge  it. 
He  clearly  points  out  Gibbon's  vice^ 
as  a  writer,  and  very  justly  criti- 
cises, firom  p.  327  to  328,  his  stihed- 
ness  and  turaidity.  But  be  idsn 
accords  the  fuU  meed  of  praise  to 
his  infinite  variety  and  general  ap- 
propriateness. 

The  remaininff  bii^graphy  in  the 
volume  is  the  life  of  Shr  Joseph 
Banks,  from  which  we  have  not 
snace  to  extract  the  many  anecdotes, 
placing  the  character  of  the  phfloso- 
pher  in  a  most  amiable  and  loveable 
point  of  view. 

And  now  that  we  are  come  to  the 
conclusion  of  our  critical  labours,  we 
unfeignedly  reioice.  Though  it  must 
be  admitted  tnat  Lotd  Brougham  is 
a  man  of  great  and  various  talents 
and  attainments,  yet  he  is  a  clumsy, 
careless,  and  inel^ant  writer;  uid 
his  biographies  will  be  forgotten 
long  before  we  shall  have  iBached 
1850. 
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Qf  THE  XTALUV  OPERA. 


BT  MOBOAH  BATTLBB. 


Hbb  U»ie8ifB  Theatre  was  tlwm 
e»eatuUy  tht  beet  theatie  in  tAe 
world  for  the  performanee  of  the  lyric 
dnina»  aod  this  lelf-aaine  theatre  is 
DOW— thanks  to  the  taste  and  liberal- 
ity of  Mr.  Lnmley,  the  sole  leasee — 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  and  at 
the  8une  tnne  the  most  ezcjuisitely 
beaadfuL  Nothing  can  possibly  ex- 
ceed the  skfll,  iJie  hi{;h  art,  the  con- 
summate alnlity  and  mdgment,  which 
haye  been  Splayed  in  the  paintin|[ 
aod  decorations,  multiform  and  multi- 
cdoored,  of  the  happily -shaped 
saloon,  or  saflf, — ^by  which,  be  it  un- 
derwood, courteous  reader,  we  mean 
the  interior  of  the  house. 

The  various  forms  and  colours,  all 
8tron|dy  **  pronounced,*'  to  use  the 
French  idiom,  are  vet  so  hanno- 
nioualy  adapted  to  each  other  in  their 
relative  positions,  and,  on  the  whole, 
90  canning ly  blended  together,  that 
the  generu  result  is  one  of  chastened 
splendour,  by  which  the  eye  is  not 
daazled  even  at  the  first,  and  on 
which,  after  a  little,  it  delights  to 
dwell  calmly.  The  whole  scene  is 
such  as  mi^nt  in  its  absolute  reality 
do  honour  m  the  embodiment  to  the 
brightest  and  subtlest  vision  of  faery 
land  that  ever  vouchsafed  to  visit 
our  r^  slumbers.  When  the  cur- 
tain is  down,  and  you  gaze  around 
the  house,  there  is  a  sense  ofg^eral 
cahn  aod  persimal  quietude  which  is 
toothing  and  satisfactory  exceedingly, 
loftily  gentle  (as  it  might  be  wiUi 
the  Homeric  £[ods,  living  nappily  and 
at  perfect  eas^,  and  dreamily  volup- 
tuously. While,  toO)  the  £ur  dames 
and  demoiselles,  who  lend  lu^re  to 
the  house  by  their  presence,  have 
2ood  reason  to  admire  its  beauty« 
the;^  have  at  the  same  time  the  satis- 
faction to  know  that  their  own  charms 
were  never  before  displayed  in  a 
theatie  to  the  like  advantage;  and, 
ia  a  word,  all  classes  of  the  audience 
must  fed  that  their  comforts  have 
been  increased  and  their  pleasures 
enhanced  by  the  new  arrangements. 

The  season  has  varied  little  from 
the  preceding  one  in   its  essential 

C'   I,  for  the  great  attraction  has 
in  the  old  openu  and  in  the  old 


favourites, — than  whom,  both  the 
one  wad  the  other,  none  in  the  world 
of  the  lyric  drama  deserve  fkvour 
better.  An  opera  of  YerdTs,  Na- 
huchodononor^  but  here  styled  iVma, 
has  been  produced.  It  was  a  no- 
velty in  this  country,  and  was 
transported  hither  with  a  great  Pa- 
risian and  Continental  reputation. 
That  is  to  say,  in  truth,  people  here 
were  induced  to  believe  it  haa  such  a 
reputation  by  the  so-called  critidsms 
and  laudatory  para^phs  of  the 
French  and  other  foreign  papers,  and 
by  the  epistolary  effusions  of  the 
musical  correspondents  of  our  own 
journals;  but  whether  it  really  had 
or  had  not  is  to  us  a  matter  of  ex- 
treme doubt.  All  that  we  know 
certainly  is,  that  if  it  had  it  did  not 
deserve  it.  There  is  some  nice  and 
neat  instrumentation  in  it, — ^that  is  to 
say,  for  a  dapper  Italian  composer 
aping  the  German  giants ;  ana  one 
or  two  pretty  airs ;  but  as  a  whole  it 
is  at  once  meagre  and  noisy. 

The  same  remarks  would  nearly 
apply  to  another  opera  of  the  same 
composer,  /  Lomoardi^  which,  a 
stranger  in  this  country,  was  put 
upon  the  stage  by  Mr.  Lumley  with  a 
splendour  of  dresses,  scenery,  and 
decorations,  and  a  liberality  aJmost 
lavish  in  its  expenditure,  wnich  was 
quite  unknown  in  this  theatre  pre- 
vious to  his  directorship.  Would 
that  we  could  say  the  money  had 
been  fortunately  expended !  It  may, 
peradventure,  have  been  so  far 
as  gratifying;  the  desires,  caprices, 
whims,  fancies,  curious  Veamings, 
call  them  what  you  will,  of^a  number 
of  subscribers  and  hahUuik  of  the 
Opera,  who  had,  in  defiance  of  the 
experience  of  Emani,  become  inocu- 
lated with  the  notion  that  Verdi  was 
a  great  composer  and  the  Zcmt^ordi' 
a  great  work,  and  who,  consequently, 
were  sufficiently  eager  and  clamor- 
ous to  make  it  a  matter  of  prudence 
in  the  manager  to  comply  with  their 
demand  for  novelty,  or,  more  pro- 
perly speaking,  it  should  be  called 
variety,  for  there  is  very  little  novelty 
indeed  in  Verdi^s  compositions.  And, 
probably,  looking  at  the  matter  this 
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way,  and  seeing  that  tbe  opera  bad 
its  fair  "run**  before  an  audience 
wbicb  scarcely  fluctuates  in  the  ba- 
bitual  degree  of  its  fullness,  perhaps 
tbe  money  was  not  ill  spent  on  the 
enterprise,  though  on  the  opera  it- 
self we  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  it 
was.  The  opera  is  a  bad  one  of  its 
kind,  and  that  is  a  bad  kind,  for  it  is 
merely  melodramatic,  and  for  any 
eflfect  it  might  ever  produce  any- 
where must  depend  more  upon  what 
we  in  this  country  call  "  clap-traps** 
— a  comprehensive  term,  includmg 
matters  musical,  dramatic,  histrionic, 
scenic,  executive,  and  so  forth,— than 
upon  any  genuine  merits.  Looking 
at  the  composition  strictly,  genuine 
merits,  musical  or  dramatic,  it  has 
none;  and,  speaking  generally,  it 
derived  little  aid  or  grace  from  tbe 
vocal  execution^  albeit  Grisi  and 
Mario  performed  their  individual 
parts  to  admiration.  Fornassari*s 
IS  a  very  prominent  part,  and  tbe 
dramatic  effect  of  tbe  lyric  melo- 
drama, and  tbe  potency  of  much  of 
tbe  concerted  music  to  raise  either 
"terror  or  pity"  depended  upon 
him,  and  as  he  happened  (on  the 
nights  we  saw  him)  to  be  ill  and 
hoarse,  tbe  necessary  consequence  is 
o1)vious.  But,  indeed,  Fornassarfs 
singing,  even  when  heard  under  tbe 
most  favourable  circumstances  of 
health  and  spirits,  voice,  action,  and 
utterance,  is  not  of  an  order  and 
quality  to  satisfy  the  delicate  and 
learned  ear,  and  as  an  actor  be  is 
onlv  great  in  old  men*s  parts;  be 
is  tnere,  however,  very  great.  Still 
we  say  no  degree  of  vocal  ability  or 
histrionic  talent  upon  tbe  part  of  the 
performers  coula  make  an  opera 
popular,  one  single  fragment  of  wnicb 
•mil  not  dwell  upon  your  memory, 
tmlcss  it  be  some  one  or  other  of  the 
palpable  plagiarisms  from  the  works 
of  the  great  masters.  The  fact  is, 
Verdi  is  not  at  all  what  he  is  repre- 
sented to  be  by  his  literary  panegy- 
rists and  vocal  puffers.  lie  is  no 
better  than  a  clever  third  or  fourth- 
rate  composer.  He  is,  in  our  opinion, 
decidedly  inferior  to  our  own  coun- 
trymen, Balfe  and  Wallace,  let  Young 
Italy  prate  as  it  please !  But  do  we 
blame  Mr.  Lumlcy  for  producing 
Verdi*s  works  on  tbe  stage,  and  doing 
so  in  the  most  enlarged  spirit  of 
liberality,  as  regarded  the  mode  of 
**  mountbg*'  them  t    Certainly  not ; 
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quite  the  contrary.  The  frecpentera 
of  his  theatre  require— they  insst  on 
novelties.  Well,  Mr.  Luml^  gives 
them  tbe  best  novelties  he  can  ^ro- 
cure  for  love  or  money,  and  in  doing 
that  he  has  done  all  tnat  he  poosibly 
can  do.  If  Verdi's  operas  are  gene- 
rally held  in  Italy  and  France  to  be 
the  best  productions  of  the  day,  our 
director  cannot  help  it  if  they  turn 
out  not  be  a  whit  better  than  Be- 
nedict's Crusaders  or  M'Farren's 
Don  Quixote,  He  may  probably 
know  himself  that  the  grand  pre- 
liminary blast  of  Continental  praise 
affords  no  just  criterion  of  the  merit 
of  a  lyric  drama ;  in  fact,  eaperienoe 
may  have  taught  him,  and  with  some 
severity  in  the  lesson,  how  fallacioas 
a  test  of  the  merits  of  a  mufflcal 
work  or  of  a  lyric  performer  is  the 
reputation  the  one  or  other  may  en- 

{'oy  or  the  praise  that  may  have  been 
avished  upon  them  on  the  Conti- 
nent. Fvery  day  adds  to  this  ex- 
perience. Take  Flotow's  StradeUa 
recently  produced  at  Druiy  Lane. 
It  was  dinned  into  our  ears  that  this 
opera  bad  excited  tbe  liveliest  sensa- 
tions, the  loftiest  enthusiasm  in  Ger- 
many. We  go  to  bear  it,  and  we 
find  it  as  dull  as  ditch-water.  Sin|(ers 
who  have  had  the  most  prodigious 
successes  in  Italy  and  Germany  (all 
our  own  tenth-rate  female  amgers 
who  go  abroad  are  fmre  to  have 
these)  are  brought  over,  and  we  dis- 
cover that  they  cannot  sing  at  all, 
and  we  have  at  once  to  cast  them 
aside  as  so  many  bales  of  damaged 
goods.  Tbe  director  may  know  all 
this — ^may  be  fully  aware  that  in  all 
the  journals,  except  a  very,  very  few 
ind^,  throughout  the  whole  Conti- 
nent, criticism  is  venal,  and  that  any 
artiste  may,  in  some  form  or  other, 
buy  any  degree  of  praise  that  he  or 
she  rflall  be  disposed  to  purchase 
with  purse  or  person ;  but  still  the 
manager  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre 
cannot  avoid  fulfilling  the  implied 
contract  with  his  subscribers  of  im- 
porting novelties ;  and  all  he  can  do  is 
to  use  nis  own  judgment  and  the  re- 
ports of  bis  agents,  on  whom  be 
must  oftentimes  rely,  though  he  may 
not  alwa3rs  much  trust  them,  and 
the  guidance  of  what  may  seem  the 
general  voice  abroad,  in  procuring 
the  best  novelties  he  can.  And  most 
conscientiously  has  Mr.  Lnmley,  we 
do  bdiere,  done  this  thronghout  the 
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present  sesBon.  No  j^reat  and  cbarm- 
mg  work  of  the  1  vnc  drama  is  to  be 
had  from  abroad  since  *^the  cold 
chain  of  silence  has  bans  over**  the 
lyres  of  Rossini  and  Meverbeer — 
sinoe  the  sweet,  beart-breathing  notes 
of  Bellini  were  frozen  at  their  source, 
ind  Donizetti,  poor  compared  to 
these,  but  transoendantly  superior  to 
Verdi,  has  been  smitten  with  one  of 
the  saddest  forms  of  mental  aliena- 
tion. As  far  as  we  can  judge  of  the 
state  of  musical  science  and  genius  in 
Europe  at  present,  we  are  disposed 
to  think  that  if  a  really  great  Ijiic 
drama,  one  which  should  endure  in 
the  minds,  the  memories,  and  the 
affectionate  regards  of  men,  is  to  be 
had  any  where,  it  is  to  be  had  here 
—here  in  the  capital  of  the  British 
emmre,  and  for  this  work  we  should 
look  to  the  composer  of  Mantanoj 
who  has  deep  knowledge  and  finest 
faculties  as  a  musician;  who  has 
fancy,  and  feeling,  and  freshness,  and 
gushing  inspirations  as  a  melodist; 
who  has  the  vigour  and  capabilities 
of  a  bold  and  original  thinker,  and, 
we  do  believe,  the  touch  of  genius. 
>Ve  say  all  this,  not  so  much  from 
what,  under  many  disadvantages,  he 
has  done,  but  firom  what,  under  hap- 
pier auspices,  we  are  satisfied  he  is 
capaUe  of  doing.  But  if  he  is  to  do 
it,  it  must  be  a  work  of  time  and 
labour,  performed  in  those  intervals 
of  free  leisure  which  his  professional 
a?ocations  may  i^ord  him.  And, 
above  all,  he  must  eschew  the  Poet 
Bonn,  St.  Georce,  and  Co.,  his 
semi-demi-musical  troops,  and  his 
pseudo*lyric  theatre.  Mr.  Wallace 
must  get  a  good  libretto  on  some 
well-known  (we  are  altogether  for 
the  Horatian  alternative  of  the 
fomam  ttquere)  and  popular  sorry, 
and  it  should  be  Grerman  or  Italian 
(German  for  choice),  that  he  may 
have  the  benefit  of  wise  and  earnest 
singers,  and  trained  and  thoughtful 
chonisses,  that  can  expound  and  ex- 
press his  work,  and  then  he  may  at 
once  enter  himself  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Parnassus  stakes.  And  wc  will 
answer  for  it  that  our  generous  and 
high-hearted  friend,  Staudigl,  who  is 
now  the  manager  of  the  Imperial 
Royal  Theatre  at  Vienna,  would 
cheerfally  afibrd  him  the  use  of  a 
UHurse  to  run  his  nag  upon.  But  we 
have  nlher  ourselves,  old  weight- 
MRiers  88  we  are,  bolted  off  the 


course,  with  something  of  an  early 
skittishness,  in  these  observations 
about  modem  operas,  in  running  be- 
yond the  actual  into  the  possible. 
Let  us  return  I 

Enough  has  been  said  about  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  good  modem 
operas.  But  the  embarrassment  to  a 
manager,  in  an  attempt  to  procure 
good  singers  for  such  a  house  as  our 
Italian  theatre,  is  no  less  great.  The 
number  from  which  to  choose  sing- 
ers, of  assured  and  indisputable  ex- 
cellence, is  very  small  indeed,  and, 
thanks  to  Mr.  Lumley,  we  have  still, 
88  before,  a  majority  of  them  this 
season.  Giulia  Grisi,  as  first  lyric 
actress,  reigps  supreme  in  Europe, 
and  never  m  her  life  did  she  look 
better,  or  sing  better,  or  act  better, 
than  she  has  done  throughout  this 
season.  ^lario,  now  that  the  most 
exquisite  and  poetical  of  vocalists, 
Bubini,  has  retired  to  repose  upon  his 
well-won  laurels,  and  to  enjoy  in  his 
own  lovely  native  land  his  princely 
wealth  and  an  almost  boundless 
power  of  doing  good  in  his  locality, 
^- Mario,  we  say,  is,  in  our  opinion, 
the  first  tenor  singe^in  Europe.  He 
has  not  the  intense  energy  ofDuprez  as 
a  hric  actor — intense  almost  to  pain- 
fumess  in  the  hearer  and  spectator. 
He  has  not  the  histrionic  powers  of 
Moriani  —  powers  of  a  far  higher, 
more  refined,  and  genial  order  than 
those  possessed  by  Duprez;  but 
Mario  nas  a  voice  pure  and  touch- 
ing in  its  tones,  bird-like  often 
in  the  easy,  gentle  clearness  of 
the  intonations,  caressing  in  its  ac- 
cents when  breathing  of  love,  and 
always,  when  he  sings  as  he  has  sung 
lately,  under  the  consciousness  of 
good  voice  and  the  exhilaration  of 
buoyant  spirits  (whether  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  artisfs  powers  be  in  weal 
or  woe),  "beautiful  exceedingly" — 
a  voice  (Oh  I  Cobbett,  if  you  could 
only  see  this  vnretchcd,  slipshod  sen- 
tence, how  disgusted  vou  would  be 
with  one  who  ever  and  aye  admired 
your  pure,  nervous,  idiomatic  English 
90  much,  and  ought  not,  in  a  vein 
however  careless,  to  sin  against  its 
vigorous  purity ;  but,  never  mind, 
though  it  were  as  bad  as  the  wor^t 
Brougham  ever  spoke  or  wrote,  avc 
must  try  and  shove  it  ou,  neck  and 
crop,  to  an  end)— a  voice— a  sweet, 
pure,  natund  voice — to  which  nei- 
ther of  th€  others  can  now,  nor  never 
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could  pretend.  They,  too,  as  vo- 
calists, and  admirable,  though  artifi- 
cial vocalists,  as  too  palely  the/ 
were,  are  now  deteriorating;  ^eir 
organs,  from  the  constant  force  and 
strain  upon  them,  are  becoming 
"  used  up,**  and  this  in  the  case  of  so 
great  a  vocal  actor  as  Moriani  is 
especially  to  be  lamented.  But  Ma- 
rio, on  the  contrary,  is  improving 
yearly;  the  higher  he  asc^ids  the 
hill  of  fame  the  better  he  finds  his 
\nnd ;  and  the  progress  that  he  has 
made  even  since  1^  season  is  con- 
spicuous.  He  has  increased  in  qdrit 
of  beariiu^  and  energy  of  delivery,  in 
the  exhibition  alike  of  passion  and 
of  pathos,  and,  in  fiict,  in  every  aual- 
ity  and  characteristic  that  tend  to 
nuJce  the   intellectual  and  accom- 

Slished  vocal  artist.  Lablache,  the 
lustrions  singing  man -mountain 
who  acts  so  marveUously  well  alike 
in  tragedy,  comedy,  ana  farce,  and 
pours  forth  such  weird  notes,  whe- 
ther the  theme  be  grave  or  gay,  is 
in  every  respect  as  great  as  ever  he 
was  during  the  whole  course  of  his 
ri^ht  musical,  melodious,  andharmo- 
mous  lifetime.  And  F.  Lablache,  his 
son,  is  an  extremely  useful,  and 
should  be  more  than  he  is  made,  a 
markworthy  assistant  to  those  who 
fill  the  first  places  in  many  operas, 
and  is  improvmg  sensibly  both  as  an 
actor  and  a  sineer.  As  to  the  three 
first,  they  stand  bright,  peculiar,  and 
alone  in  their  several  departments. 

We  have  to  regret  the  loss  of  the 
exquisite  Persiani,  whose  place  it  will 
be  long  ere  we  shall  see  adequately 
filled ;  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that 
Madame  Castellan  forms  what,  in  the 
phraseology  of  the  stage,  might,  we 
believe,  be  styled  an  excellent  double 
to  her  in  some  of  her  most  famous 
characters, — that  is  to  say,  a  per- 
former one  would  never  think  of 
putting  into  the  part  while  the  ser- 
vices of  the  origmal  possessor  of  it 
at  the  theatre  were  available,  but 
who,  nevertheless,  sings  and  plays 
extremely  well  to  all  ears,  and  very 
charmingly  to  those  whidi  are  not 
rendered  fastidious  by  their  famili- 
arity with  the  efibrts  of  her  prede- 
cessor. But,  in  truth,  Madame  Cas- 
tellan only  wants  physical  strength 
and  power  of  organ  to  be  a  ^reat 
singer  on  a  stase  like  that  ot  the 
Itauan  Opera ;  she  has  many  requi- 
sites of  a  first-xate  lyiip  actress,  and, 


though  somigthing  languid  in 
and  utterance,  and  6eyM  of  \dA 
enthunasm,  and  so  incapidde  of  we 
charming  abandonment  to  ^^  im- 
personation of  a  character,  and  the 
temporary  identification  thenwitb, 
which  it  causes  and  creates,  and  al- 
beit unconscious  of,  and  unimpdled 
by,  insDirations  like  Malil»«ii  wad 
Grisi,  sne  is  yet  an  afiqnisltinn  oi 
vast  value  to  the  theatre.  Theie  is 
another  individual  who  holds  a 
prominent  and  responsible  poaitioii 
amount  the  leading  ar1uie$  ai  the 
lyric  drama — we  mean  Formssari; 
in  nine  parts  out  of  ten  which  he 
plavs  little  can  be  said  abttraetedly 
ana  positively  in  his  favour;  but, 
comparatively,  he  is  heUUr  than 
many  others  in  the  same  walk  who 
have  been  brought  over,  and  very  in- 
ferior absolutely,  amongst  those  who 
might  possibly  nave  Men  engsiged, 
to  such  men  only  as  Tambarnii, 
Ronconi,  and  Pischek.  And  when 
we  say  possibly,  we  mean  it  in  the 
absolute  sense,  without  in  the  least 
insinuating  probability,  being,  as  we 
are,  well  aware  that  the  difficulty  of 
securing  the  services  of  any  one  of 
the  famous  three  to  complete  for 
many  operas  the  supremacy  of  our 
Italian  company,  mignt  have  been  in- 
surmountable. Sooth,  to  speak,  we 
are  confident  Mr.  Luinley  has  done 
all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  get  the  best 
company  as  well  as  to  procure  the  most 
desirable  novelties.  And  throughont 
the  season  many  of  those  operas 
which  are  always  welcome,  always 
enchanting,  have  been  performed 
with  consummate  excellence;  Bos- 
sini's  H  BarUere^  La  Qazza  Ladra^ 
n  Matrmamo  Segreto—<]hl  and  a 
number  of  others  too  numerous  to 
mention  and  too  wdl  known  to  all 
ladies  and  gentlemen  in  town  and 
(thanks  to  railways)  in  the  country 
to  mention.  The  long  Thursdavs 
have  been  very  attractive.  The 
quantity  of  entertainments  fiar  the 
casual  visitor  crowds  into  the  space 
of  a  single  night  was  in  itself  won- 
derful ;  and  on  most  occasicHis  all  the 
entertainments  have  been  no  less  re- 
markable for  their  individual  excel- 
lence than  for  the  profusion  with 
which  they  were  thrown  b^ore  the 
public. 

Of  all  the  operas  produced  during 
the  season,   perhaps,  on   the  loi^ 
XhuTsdaysi  ih«  opem  hailed 
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the  grefttost   9RtiflfiMtti(m  mw  ths 
Don  CHowmm^  ddigbtful  alwayi  if 
3^  can  command  the  cordial  ser« 
vion  of  a  competent  orchestra,  and 
tzaoacendantly  oeligfatful  when  vou 
can  find  Tmost  rare  it  is  to  find)  a 
band  of  lyric  artista  who  c^n  do 
their  duty  m  the  march  of  this  fflo* 
xjona  work  with  that  orchestra.    We 
have  had  the  felicity  to  hear  Tam- 
borini  n>on  GiovanBi)|  Rubini  (Don 
Ottavio},  Lablache  (L^relb),  Son- 
tag  (Donna  Anna),  Malibran  (Zer* 
lina),  aasisted  by  persons  who,  one 
and  all,  suppoilea  their  respective 
eharaetera  most  ably  and  right  well, 
so  that  thethriee^glorious  work — ^the 
Biad  of  operas— >was  performed  with 
{^riect  euumhU!    But  let  that  bel 
We  shall  never,  never — ^long  as  the 
prognostication  of  that  sad  and  omi- 
nona  word  is — never  hear  the  like 
again.     But,  as  the  Emperor  Au« 
guBtns — under  such  circumstances  of 
regret  and  disappointment,  with  re- 
gwd  to    many   things,  appreciated 
while   they  were,  now  loved   and 
lost,  which  affect  us  dail}[,  as  though 
in  onr  declining  years  it  were  tne 
fall  of  some  shower  of  autumn  leaves, 
no  more  to  be  renewed  for  us  in  the 
firesh,  green,  dewy  glories,  of  their 
predecessors — was  wont,  in  his  ouaint 
and  semi-jocukr  proverbial  pnrase, 
to  say,  "•  Ctniiemti  sinms  hoc  Caiane" 
And  so  we  would  fain  be,  but  we 
cannot  stomach  so  coarse  an  actor 
and  so  hoarse  a  singer  as  Fornassari 
in  Don  Giovanni,  nor  can  we  stand 
Mademoiselle   Sanchioli   in    Donna 
Elvira,  who,  as  far  as  tlic  spectators 
in  the  theatre  can  practically  judge, 
gets  through  a  large  portion  of  Uie 
part    in  very   extravagant    dumb- 
ahow,  or  approve   of  any   of  the 
impersonations  of  the  characters  as 
represented    this   season,  excepting 
those  which  were  sustained  by  Grisi, 
Mario,  and  Lablache^  and  we  may 
add,  in  a  mitigated  degree.  Castellan 
and  F.  Lablache.     In  a  word,  the 
great  work,  though  it  drew,  as  it 
always  will  draw,  nouses,  was  inade- 
quately rendered.    The  manager  was 
right  in  giving  this  opera,  so  enthu- 
siaatically  beloved  by  the  English 
public, — "  the  sons  of  Woden's  race," 
and  we  sincerely  believe  that  it  was 
his  misfortune,  and  not  his  fault,  that 
in  the  vocal  department  he  could 
not  set  it  forth  in  better  guise.    We 
must  add,  howeyer,  that  more  might 


have  been  done  with  it  if  he  had 
looked  on  it  with  the  same  liberal 
eye  as  to  the  musical  requirements 
and  accessories  that  he  did  upon  the 
Verdian  novelties,  so  utterly  paltry 
in  comparison.  The  close  of  the  last 
act  was  sadly  shorn  of  its  tremendous 
effects  in  gleams  oi  reckless  light 
and  the  overwhelming  shadows  of 
demoniac  influence  by  the  want  of 
the  band  upon  the  sta^  itself  and  by 
a  sort  of  general  parsunony  with  re- 
gard to  the  musical  and  other  acces- 
sories for  carrying  the  wonderful 
composition  to  its  appalling  end, 
which,  in  one  so  lavisn  of  expendi* 
ture  in  other  pieces,  whether  for  the 
display  of  the  drama  lyric  or  salta- 
tory, IS  extraordinary. 

Passing  from  the  opera  to  the 
ballet,  look  at  LaUa  liookh !  How 
lavish  the  expenditure  on  this  pa- 
geant! And  beautiful  it  is  in  its 
way,  very  beautiful ;  but,  as  we  gaze, 
we  feel  "  that  soul  is  wanting  there." 
It  has  been  said,  truly  enough,  by 
some  of  the  more  honest  of  the 
critics  for  the  morning  papers 
that  a  better  theme  for  a  ballet 
might  have  been » found  in  any 
one  of  three  of  the  poems, — 
«  The  Veaed  Prophet,"  "  The  Fire- 
Worshippers,"  or  the  "  Li^ht  of  the 
Harem.  Undoubtedly  it  might! 
But,  perhaps,  our  recent  victories 
and  the  connexion  of  names  of  local- 
ities, now  suddenly  as  familiar  at  our 
own  firesides  as  household  words, 
might  have  guided  the  choice  to- 
ws^ the  Bridal  PUgrimage^  the 
poef  8  book  having  been  seized  upon 
by  the  ballet-maker,  dpropos  to  the 
Punjaub,  the  Jumna,  the  Valley  of 
Cashmere,  and  Lahore.  But  really 
the  English,  when  they  enter  a 
theatre  m  which  their  gratification 
to  soothe  an  idle  hour  is  to  be  minis- 
tered to  by  foreign  singers  and 
dancers,  hired  for  the  purpose,  leave 
their  pride  of  race  and  their  deep, 
inbred,  and  ineradicable  nationality 
at  the  door  with  their  money.  They 
come  to  be  amused  simply,  and  need 
not  to  be  reminded  that,  with  only 
such  slight  exceptions  as  prove  the 
general  rule,  im>vinged  Victory  has 
always  marched  in  their  van  on 
land,  and  taken  its  secure  and  placid 
resting-place,  amidst  the  storm  of 
fi^ht,  on  the  main-mast  of  our  ad- 
mural  at  sea.  We  seek  not  in  our 
sports  to  be  instructed,  for  it  is  felt, 
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with  a  proud  oonsdomneM,  in  every 
pulsatioii  of  our  hearts,  that  ours  is 

"The  inviolate  island  of  the  aage  and 

free, 
The  beautiful,  the  braye,  the  lords  of 

earth  and  sea.'* 

^^Sed  canienti  tdmus^  &c.,  espe- 
cially with  the  hallet-master  in  ques- 
tion, and  admit  that,  aided  by  the 
director*s  munificence,  he  has  made  a 
most  eoreeous  spectacle.  He  has 
tried  hard  to  realise  Tom  Moore's 
pageant  of  pictured  words  in  the  first 
scenes,  and,  indeed,  throughout  idl 
that  belongs  properly  to  the  ro- 
mance. Fanny  Cento  was  the  Tulip- 
Cheek,  and  in  all  she  had  to  do  pre- 
served her  well-earned  fame  as  a 
very  accomplished  and  charming 
dancer  and  mimiste.  There  was 
another  ballet  for  Lucille  Grahn,  who 
is  decidedly  one  of  the  most  grace- 
ful, and  delightful,  and  intellectual 
dancers  of  the  day,  and  who  is  de- 
stined, probably  l>efore  long,  to  take 
one  of  the  highest  places  in  the  high- 
est department  of  her  art  Much, 
however,  as  one  likes  Fanny  Cento 
and  Lucille  GnAn,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  r^;ret  the  alienee  of  Carlotta 
Grisi — charming  Carlotta!— from  the 
proper  sphere  of  her  action,  and  to 
think  that  she  should  have  been  in- 
duced to  waste  her  graces  upon  the  fre- 
quenters of  Drury  Lane.  But  to  return 
to  LuciUe^s  ballet ;  it  was  one  of  those 
feminine  shoulder -arms,  &c.  busi- 
nesses, which  we  have  bad  so  fre- 
quently at  all  our  metropolitan  thea- 
tres at  either  side  of  the  Thames.  It 
was  very  pretty  in  its  way ;  but  the 
peculianty  in  our  mind  about  it  was, 
It  set  us  thinking  how  this  nonsense 
about  Amazons  (oi  whom  we  have 
read  a  great  deal  generally  in  our 


time,  and  lately  in  George  Grotc's 
book  on  Greece  in  particular),  and 
other  fighting  women  in  large  or- 
ganised and  disciplined  bodies  (for 
nobody  doubts  the  pugnacious  qmdi- 
ties  and  propensities  in  any  indi- 
vidual specimen  of  the  fiur  and 
gentle  sez)t  came  to  have  overran 
the  world.  And  our  conclusion 
is,  that,  like  every  thing  ^pneat  and 
glorious  in  the  olden  tune,  wise 
«Bd  wild,  fantastic  and  superstitious, 
genial  and  dread,  it  came  to  us  as  to 
all  others  from  the  far  East  It 
seems  that,  from  the  most  remote 
times  in  Persia,  there  was  an  armed 
guard  of  women,  who  kept  vratch  and 
ward  over  the  innermost  portions  of 
the  king*s  or  shah*s  palace,  where  his 
own  women — the  fresh,  and  fair, 
and  lovely— and  his  treasures  were 
kept.  An  old  historian,  whose  plea- 
sant page  is  now  spread  open  before 
me,  says, — 

**  The  guards  of  the  harem  are  oom> 
posed  of  three  different  bodies.  1.  The 
white  eunuchs,  who  guard  the  ooter 
gate.  These  nerer  come  in  sight  of  the 
women,  lest  it  should  excite  some  amor- 
ous inclination  in  them,  as  'tis  said, 
f .  The  black  eunuchs.  These  come  ge- 
nerally from  the  const  of  Malabar  io 
India,' and  not  from  A  firick.  Their  sta. 
tion  is  in  the  second  court,  and  the  eldest 
and  most  deformed  are  picked  out  of 
these  to  attend  the  ladies,  and  to  carry 
messages  backwards  and  forwaids.  The 
rest  are  employed  io  the  gardens,  kit- 
chens, or  other  places  romote  from  the 
women's  apartments.  The  third  aiid  in- 
nerroost  guard  is  composed  of  women, 
who  are  commanded  by  some  antiquated 
matron,  that  receires  orders  from  fbe 
prince  himself,  and,  by  the  eunuchs  which 
attend,  conveys  his  majesty's  command  to 
the  guards  without." 
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Or  the  six  public  men  whose  names 
are  enumerated  al>ove,  and  who  have 
more  or  less  distinguished  themselves 
both  in  the  prolonged  agitation 
igainst  the  Ck>m-laws  and  at  the 
recent  crisis,  there  is  not  one  who 
would  he  entitled  to  a  place  among 
the  orators  of  the  day,  were  we  to 
exercise  a  strictly  critical  judgment 
upon  their  sereral  merits  as  spiers. 
Tney  are  all  men  over  whom  politi- 
cal feelings  and  considerations  hold 
paramount  svray,  and  who  would 
oo&aider  the  attainment  or  the  dis* 
play  of  oratorical  power  or  skill  as  of 
minor  importance  compared  with  the 
straij;htforward  expression  of  their 
opinions  or  sentiments,  and  the  devo- 
tion of  their  moral  energies,  unim- 
paired by  personal  ambiUonor  vanity, 
to  the  accomplishment  of  success  m 
the  cause  to  wnich  they  may  severally 
have  devoted  themselves.  They  are 
politicians  by  necessity  and  orators 
by  accident ;  and  it  would  be  unfair 
indeed  to  subject  them  to  the  test  of 
any  verv  severe  criticism,  when  they 
avowedfy  renudiate  all  that  j^reten- 
sion  to  excellence  in  the  exammation 
of  which  criticism  is  legitimately  a]^- 
plied.  But  they  have  all,  in  their 
several  spheres  of  action,  and  most  of 
them  for  several  years  past,  taken  a 
most  prominent  nart  m  the  great 
question  which  has  agitated  this 
country.  If  others  have  been  greater 
or  more  brilliant  as  orators,  vrnether 
for  or  against  the  cause  of  protection, 
these  DAYe  been  the  hiudworking 
men.  They  have  held  the  labouring 
oar.  The  public  mind  is  full  of  their 
doinss,  and  the  public  ear  haunted 
by  the  echo  of  tneir  talk.  In  par- 
liament, at  public  meetings,  our  ears 
are  familiar  with  their  names,  and 
the  political  chronicles  of  the  hour 
record  their  deeds  with  scarcely  less 
pomp  or  ceremonial  of  importance 
than  those  of  their  more  fortunate 
apd  fiunous  coadjutprs.   It  is,  there* 


fore,  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
general  phm  on  which  this  series  of 
{lapers  is  composed  to  include  a  no- 
tice of  such  men.  A  more  fitting 
time  than  the  present  could  scarcely 
be  chosen  for  the  purpose,  because, 
when  the  Corn-law  crisis  has  en- 
tirely passed  avray,  their  names  will 
soon  slide  into  comparative  oblivion ; 
or,  if  they  busy   themselves   with 

Suestions  that  may  hereafter  arise, 
[ley  wiU  probably  be  supplanted  by 
other  men  who  will  have  a  more  le- 
^timate  riffht  to  interfere— the  same 
right  which  their  own  position  has 
^vcn  them  to  be  regarded  as  author- 
ities on  the  com  question.  Their 
eloquence  idone  would  never  have 
given  them  the  influence  they  pos- 
sess. Their  position,  whether  given 
them,  as  in  the  case  of  the  peers,  by 
the  constitution,  or  earned  for  them- 
selves, as  in  the  case  of  the  Ck>mmon- 
ers,  has  also  been  an  essential  element 
in  their  success. 

Of  the  six  individuals  whom  we 
have  selected,  four  have  been  steady 
and  consistent  advocates  of  their  se- 
veral opinions  during  many  years; 
the  other  two  have  been  only  recent 
champions.  The  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham and  the  Duke  of  Bichmond  be- 
long to  the  first  class  as  advocates  of 
protection ;  the  Earl  of  Radnor  and 
Mr.  Yilliers  as  assertors  of  the  truth 
of  the  principles  of  free  trade.  Lord 
George  Bentinck  and  Mr.  Bright 
have  only  of  late  shot  un  into  any 
degree  of  importance,  the  latter  hav- 
ing the  start  over  his  noble  competi- 
tor in  point  of  time.  They  are  Doth 
accidents  of  the  League  a^tation ; 
though  whether  their  exertions  will 
stop  short  with  tlie  accomplishment 
of  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws  is  very 
doubtful  indeed,  for  each  has  ex* 
hibited  symx)toms  of  a  very  deter* 
mined  character  indicative  of  ulterior 
political  viewe^  of  course  in  totally 
opposite  direetions. 
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Other  and  ffreater  men  have  also 
distinguished  tneinselves  in  the  course 
of  this  prolonged  and  exciting  con- 
test, ana  it  may  appear  to  the  reader 
singular  that  their  claims  should  he 
postponed  to  those  of  men  of  less 
marked  ahility.  Mr.  Cohden,  for  m- 
stance,  has  done  more  for  the  Anti- 
Com-law  League  than  either  Mr. 
Villiers  or  Mr.  Bright,  and  Mr. 
Disraeli  has  made  more  remarkahle 
speeches  than  Lord  George  Bentinck. 
But  both  those  gentlemen  deserve  a 
much  more  lenguiened  notice  and  a 
much  more  careftil  analysis  than 
either  of  those  whom  we  have  se- 
lected as  the  subjects  of  the  present 
article;  and  we  propose  to  devote 
separate  papers  to  them  at  an  early 
and  fitting  opportunity.  For  Mr. 
Cobden,  although  the  agitation  for 
repeal  of  the  Corn-laws  has  brought 
him  forward,  has  much  more  in  him 
than  the  stuff  of  which  a  mere  agita- 
tor is  formed.  His  career  has,  in 
many  respects,  been  most  remark- 
able, and  he  has  developed  in  many 
ways  qualities  which  stamp  him  as 
an  extraordinary  man.  His  fame, 
unlike  that  of  many  of  his  coadju- 


tors, will  not  die  with  the  settlement 
of  the  com  question ;  and  if  it  should 
be  his  determination  not  to  retire 
from  public  life,  but  to  devote  him- 
self hereafter  to  the  service  of  his 
country,  we  may  look  forward  to  his 
ultimately  attaining  a  greater  and  m 
more  legitimate  distinction.  For  all 
these  reasons  it  would  be  inoonve* 
nieut  to  include  him  in  this  ''  batch** 
of  temporary  celebrities.  Mr.  IK»- 
raeli,  too,  whatever  may  have  been 
his  eccentricities  as  an  author  and  a 
politician  in  former  times,  has  u* 
surely,  during  the  last  few  veunB* 
distinguished  himself  wonderfully  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  He  has 
certainly  made  the  most  unique  and 
powerful  "debating**  speeches  that 
have  been  made  for  many  yean  past 
— speeches  that  will  be  read  by  an 
inquiring  posterity  as  commentariea 
on  the  character  of  Sir  Robert  PeeL 
To  him,  therefore,  we  also  propoae  to 
devote  a  separate  article.  And  there 
are  one  or  two  members  of  the  upper 
house  who  also  demand  a  special 
attention. 

With  these  preliminary  remarics, 
we  will  proceed  to  notice 


THE  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 


It  has  become  a  deliberate  practice 
with  some  political  writers,  who, 
under  the  mask  of  an  ardent  zeal  for 
the  commercial  greatness  of  this  em- 
pire, seem  to  conceal  sinister  designs 
against  the  constitutional  influence 
of  the  landed  aristocracy,  to  sneer  at 
the  public  displays  of  noblemen  who 
take  an  earnest  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  the  country.  Their  ridicule  is 
directed  not  so  much  against  indivi-^ 
duals,  as  against  the  class  to  which 
they  belong, — ^the  design  evidently 
being  to  X&uHi  John  Biul  to  believe 
that  those  to  whom  the  guardianship 
of  the  legislative  interests  of  the 
country  is  particularly  confided  by 
hereditary  right  are  not  so  fit  for  the 
work  they  have  to  perform  as  are  the 
more  practical  men,  who  have  sprung 
from  the  middle  classes,  and  have 
had  a  personal  experience  on  all  the 
subjects  as  to  which  they  are  called 
upon  to  legislate.  During  the  recent 
Com -law  agitation,  especially,  a 
marked  crusade  of  ridicule  was  di- 
rected against "  the  dukes."    It  hap- 


pened  at  that  time,  that  one  or  two 
members  of  the  highest  rank  in  the 
peerage  threw  themselves  with  uq« 
usual  ardour  into  the  contest  goii^g 
on  out  of  doors;  and  portions  of 
their  speeches,  perverted  for  inter* 
ested  purposes,  were  seised  upon  as 
foundations  for  the  most  monstrous 
and  absurd  imputations.  Among  the 
rest,  the  Duke  of  Buckin^am,  aa 
being  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  friends  of  protection  to  agri- 
culture, could  not  hope  to  escape. 
The  more  sealous  and  disinterested 
his  support  of  protection,  the  more 
certain  was  he  to  be  held  up  to  pub- 
lic odium,  and,  what  was  worse,  jcon- 
tempt.  Self-interest,  pride,  a  dic- 
tatorial spirit,  blind  ignorance,  and 
arrogant  pretension,— these  were  a 
few  of  the  motives  ascribed  to  the 
noble  duke  and  some  of  his  coad- 
jutors ;  and,  as  if  it  were  not  enough 
thus  to  malign  and  di^uise  their 
intentions,  an  unfair  cntidsm  ex- 
tended itself  to  their  power  of  en- 
forcing their  opinions,  until   th^ 
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were  described  as  almost  nnable  to 
aeqalt  themselves  of  an  ordinary 
after-dinner  speech,  except  in  a  style 
that  woald  di^race  a  debating  club. 

Xow  nobody  expectji  a  duke  to  be 
a  great  orator.  If  Nature  or  edu- 
cation make  him  one,  so  much  the 
better;  but  otherwise  his  position 
scarcely  requires  it.  The  constit  ntion 
plaoes  the  peers  in  a  different  posi- 
tion fttJm  their  fellow-countrymen. 
It  la  Tolnntary  with  a  man  his  being 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons ; 
a  member  of  the  upper  house  has  no 
choiee.  Nature  wills  that  he  shall 
be  a  lesislator,  whether  he  likes  it  or 
noC  It  is  his  duty  to  form  an 
raimon  on  every  subject  that  is,  in 
the  natural  course  of  things,  brought 
before  the  House  of  Lords ;  he  must 
give  hn  vote  if  called  on,  and  on 
great  questions  he  can  scarcely  vote 
witboiit  explaining  the  sronnds  on 
which  he  does  so.  To  fina  fault  with 
a  man  so  situated,  because  he  cannot 
compete  with  those  whom  emulation 
or  ambition  has  made  orators,  would 
be  in  the  extreme  unfair.  The 
opinions  of  an  hereditarv  peer  are  of 
vahie,  not  merely  for  tneir  intrinsic 
worth,  but  dso  because  they  come 
from  a  man  in  his  position.  Every 
word  he  utters  comes  backed  by  the 
weight  of  a  delegated  authority. 
Even  when  he  only  expresses  the 
interested  views  of  a  class,  he  has 
oonatitnentfi  as  much  as  any  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  what 
he  says  has  importance  even  on  that 
ground  alone.  And  if  he  espouses 
an  obstmctive  policy,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  to  do  that  when 
ooearion  requires  is  one  of  the  duties 
iTnpo«e^  an  him  by  the  constitution. 
To  object,  therefore,  to  men  like  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  or  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  that  their  speeches  are 
mere  stale  reproductions  of  old  ideas, 
is  really  not  to  throw  an  effectual 
ri^cnle  npon  them.  To  do  so  dcca- 
sionally,  and  with  a  due  regard  to 
the  new  ideas  engendered  by  new 
dreumstances,  is  more  a  necessity  of 
their  legislative  rank  than  any  evi- 
dence of  infirmity  in  their  mind. 

But  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
although  from  his  high  rank  and  his 
influence  with  the  landed  interest  he 
has  been  peculiarly  laid  open  to  these 
charges,  nas  really  been  most  unfairly 
made  the  victim  of  political  animosity. 
SitSeient  credit  has  not  been  giren 


him  for  his  talents  even  as  an  orator, 
much  less  as  a  politician.  Because  it 
was  easy  to  deceive  the  vulgar  into 
belie^^ng  that  he  was  "  a  duke,  and 
nothing  more,'*  those  whose  object  it 
is  to  bring  the  aristocracy  into  public 
contempt  did  not  hesitate  at  the  un- 
gracious task.  It  was  of  no  use  that 
those  who  were  in  the  habit  of  hear- 
ing the  Marquess  of  Chandos  speak, 
whether  at  agricultural  meetings  (at 
in  parliament,  bore  testimony  to  that 
frank  and  open-hearted  eloquence 
which  made  him  beloved  as  much  as 
he  was  respected,  and  constituted  him 
"the  farmers*  fHend**  in  a  personal 
as  well  as  a  ^litical  sense.  Thef 
were  comparatively  few,  and  then* 
voices  were  not  heard  in  the  vul^r 
roar  of  those  interested  in  runnmg 
down  the  agricultural  leaders.  Ye^ 
as  a  speaker  on  ordinary  occasions, 
whether  in  parliament  or  at  agricul- 
tural meetings,  the  noble  duke  stands 
on  a  par  with  all  but  the  prepared 
and  professed  orators.  He  can  lower 
the  tone  of  his  ideas,  and  adapt  the 
degrees  of  his  courtesy,  to  the  level 
agreeable  to  the  feeling  or  the  un- 
derstandings of  an  agncultural  ten- 
antry, or  he  can  elevate  and  refine 
his  language  and  thonghts  to  the 
pitch  required  in  the  more  congenial 
atmosphere  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
He  does  both  without  the  slightest 
appearance  of  effort ;  and  is,  there- 
fore, in  all  probability,  equally  sin- 
cere whether  his  demeanour  he  that 
of  a  ducal  legislator  or  that  of  a 
simple  country  gentleman. 

He  is  charged  with  having  all  the 
pride  of  a  feudal  nobleman.  At  least, 
he  does  not  display  it,  either  in  the 
House  of  Lords  or  when  amone  his 
agricultural  friends.  A  more  pleas- 
ing example  of  the  modem  feudal  re- 
lations between  the  aristocracy  and 
the  cultivators  of  the  soil  there  can- 
not be,  than  when  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  meets  his  Micultural 
neighbours,  say,  at  a  nublic  dinner 
at  Buckingham,  to  wnich  he  has 
walked  in  leisurely  in  the  afternoon 
fi-om  his  princely  mansion  of  Stowe. 
I^ess  display,  less  pride,  less  even  of 
the  pride  which  apes  cordiality  and 
humility,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
conceive.  The  plain,  unpretending 
dress,  the  frank,  open  countenance, 
the  free,  manly,  courteous  bearing, 
the  friendly  sdutation,  the  well- 
timed  jest,  and  the  hearty  laugh  at 
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the  shievrd  response  of  some  old  and 
lonff-tried  tenant, — all  bespeak  a 
hefuthy  state  of  the  relations  between 
the  duke  and  his  neighbours,  utterly 
repugnant  to  all  sug^tions  of  un- 
due pride  or  presumption.  And  when 
the  after-dmner  proceedings — the 
speeches — ^b^n,  you  find  him  en- 
tering on  his  task  in  the  true  £ng* 
lish  spirit,  without  assumntion  or 
affectation,  but  wiUi  a  kind  of  tacit 
xeoognition  of  an  equality  under  the 
law  and  the  constitution  between 
himself  and  his  hearers,  notwith- 
standing their  difference  of  rank  and 
the  power  which  his  position  in  the 
county  might  give  him  over  them. 
He  talks  to  them,  not  as  a  duke  to 
commoners,  or  as  a  landlord  to  his 
tenants,  but  as  an  agriculturist  speak- 
ing to  a^prieulturists ;  and  his  speeches 
are  plain,  manly,  shrewd,  and  prac- 
tical;  just  the  sort  of  speeches  they 
would  make  to  each  other  over  their 
pipes  and  ale.  And  when  he  touches 
on  politics,  there  is  none  of  the  mag' 
nifieo  in  his  promises  of  aid.  He 
Imows  well  that  they  look  up  to 
him  as  their  parliamentary  leader ; 
but  there  is  no  appearance  on  his 
part  that  he  presumes  on  their  re- 
gard and  respect.  He  talks  to  them 
as  a  member  of  parliament  might 
talk  to  his  constituents— ^or  they  are 
hu  catutUuenU — and  he  willingly  ren- 
ders them  an  account  of  his  steward- 
ship. The  courtier  becomes  the 
farmer  at  these  meetings,  till  the 
farmers  almost  become  courtiers. 


In  the  House  of  Lordf  the  duke  is 
more  than  respectable  as  a  speaker. 
He  addresses  tne  House  seldom,  but 
alwavs  with  effect.  When  he  was 
in  the  House  of  Commons  as  the 
Marquis  of  Chandosi  he  spoke  much 
more  freauentiy;  and  held  a  very 
distingttisned  position  as  a  party 
leader.  He  was  to  the  agricnltarists 
what  Sir  Bobert  Inglis  ia  to  the 
Church — ^a  steady,  consistent,  and  re- 
cognised |champion.  If  Sir  Robert 
Inglis  has  hitherto  been  moce  snc- 
cerafnl  in  his  ehamnioiiship  of  the 
Church  than  the  duke  has  been  as 
the  advocate  of  agriculture,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  he  has  not  yet  been 
placed  in  circumstances  of  so  much 
trial.  The  duke's  speeches  are  not 
of  a  character  to  provoke  much  cri- 
ticism. He  makes  no  pretensions  to 
oratory,  but  always  prt>duces  an  im- 
pressive effect  Simple  and  forcible 
language,  a  clear  and  manly  voice,  a 
g|Ood  delivery,  and  an  air  of  unques- 
tionable sincerity,  render  him  an 
af;reeable  speaker  to  listen  to.  More 
dignified  and  temperate  than  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  he  does  not  so 
often  provoke  comment  or  retort; 
but  wnat  he  says  has  weight  with 
the  House  from  his  known  integ- 
rity, his  long  and  devoted  service  to 
the  cause  of  i^culture,  and  the 
hiffh  position  which,  whether  as  an 
individual  member  of  parliament,  or 
a  minister  of  the  crown,  he  has 
always  held  in  the  public  estimation. 


THB  DUKE  OF  BICHMOHD. 


There  is  more  ^*  character**  about 
the  Dnke  of  Richmond  than  even  in 
bis  coadjutor  in  the  agricultural 
leadership.  He  throws  himself  with 
more  warmth  and  hearty  earnestness 
into  the  arena  of  political  strife ;  and, 
although  quite  as  kindhearted,  affa- 
ble, and  courteous,  as  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  he  does  not  so  much 
study  and  re^pund  the  amenities  of 
life,  whether  m  the  political  world 
or  in  his  private  personal  bearing. 
His  courtesy  is  more  ihmk  and  blunt. 
For  every  two  men  who  would  be 
charmed  with  the  manners  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  one,  at  least, 
might  at  first  sight  consider  the 
DvuEe  of  Richmond  rude  and  dicta- 


torial. The  kindness  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  might  be  construed  into 
condescension — never  that  of  tlie 
Duke  of  Richmond.  He  has  but  one 
hmgiMge,  one  manner,  one  mode  of 
ad£es8  for  all  men.  He  speaks  in 
the  same  blunt,  downrij^ht  tone  to 
his  equals  as  to  his  inferiors ;  he  ad- 
dresses the  House  of  Lords  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  tenns  and  tone  of 
voice  that  he  would  use  to  a  servant. 
He  meets  you  face  to  face,  foot  to 
foot,  as  man  and  man,  casting  all 
factitious  distinctions  of  rank  aside, 
and  trusting  to  his  cause  alone.  If 
you  get  into  a  quarrel  with  him,  you 
must  look  to  receive  good  hard  bits 
from  good  hard  han£.    Like  Lend 
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Bitmgfaam,  he  thinks  that  an  ami- 
ment  levels  all  diatmetions ;  and  if 
he  ean  giTC  jou  a  good  knock*down 
blow,  he  will  not  pause  to  inquire 
whether  yon  are  a  prince  or  a  pedlar, 
a  duke  or  a  manufacturer.  He  is 
no  orator,  anymore  than  his  brother 
doke;  but  his  earnestness,  practical 
knowledge,  and  sound  common  sense, 
make  him  a  formidable  antagonist  to 
even  the  most  practised  and  powerful 
^ittkers. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  takes  a 
more  general  interest  in  public  af- 
fairs ihxa  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
mixes  himself  up  more  with  agri- 
culture as  a  science,  and  identities 
himself  with  the  objects  and  pro- 
ceedings of  different  classes  of  the 
community.  Althoueh  of  so  high  a 
Tank,  he  is  essentially  .one  of  the 
people ;  he  would  be  a  general  fa- 
Tonrite  for  his  sterling  English 
qualities,  even  had  he  no  dukeaom 
to  recommend  him.  He  has  an 
active,  stirring  mind,  and  is  quite  as 
much  up  to  the  mark  in  every  kind 
of  business  as  the  most  practical 
man  of  the  day.  His  whole  life  and 
conduct  are  a  practical  contradiction 
to  the  vulgar  ideas  about  ^*the 
dukes;**  few  among  those  who  are 
ei^aged  in  running  down  the  order 
wonm  have  much  chance  against  the 
Dnlrc  of  Richmond,  if  they  were  to 
try  a  tail  with  him  in  argument. 
Among  his  other  qualifications  he  is 
a  good  magistrate  at  quarter  sessions, 
identMes  nimself  more  with  the 
people  than  with  the  law,  and  con- 
strmng  the  latter  as  favourably  as 
he  can  to  the  offender ;  and  he  makes 
a  first-rate  chairman  at  a  public 
meeting  or  a  public  dinner.  At  the 
latter  he  throws  himself  heart  and 
Hm!t  into  the  proceedings,  whether 
from  liking  or  a  deske  to  put  people 
at  their  ease;  and  asuccession  of  short, 
rafidkigy  appropriate  speeches,  intro- 
duce the  several  toasts  in  a  manner 
that  dianiades  othere  from  prolixity, 
and  keeps  up  the  flow  of  ^|ood  feed- 
ing nnintemiptedly.  He  is  also  in 
grait  strenstb  at  the  meetings  of 
the  Agricufiural  Society,  of  which 
he  has  been  president.  There  he 
thwoughly  identifies  himself  with 
the  feelings  and  interests  of  the 
fiunDoers,  aim,  when  it  is  his  duty  to 
piende,  contrives  to  keep  things  to- 
f^ether,  whether  at  the  business  meet- 
ings or  %be  pniely  oonviyial  assem- 


blages, in  a  style  that  renders  him  a 
general  favourite.  These  matteTs 
are  trivial  in  themselves,  and  would 
be  scarcely  worth  notice  in  any  man 
who  had  been  less  maligned  and  mis- 
represented, leas  charged  with  a  mo- 
nopolising and  dictatorial  spirit,  than 
the  Duke  of  Richmond. 

His  chief  field  of  action  is,  of 
course,  the  House  of  Lords ;  but  he 
has  also  distinguished  himself  at  pe- 
riodical agricultural  meetings  and 
at  the  meetings  of  the  Centru  Pro- 
tection Society.  As  to  his  oratory 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  same  re- 
marks apply  that  were  made  on  the 
Duke  of  Buckin|^ham — his  |K)sition 
should  be  taken  mto  account  in  esti- 
mating the  value  of  his  speeches. 
It  is  chiefly  as  the  staunch  and  con- 
sistent advocate  of  the  interests  of 
agriculture  that  he  is  distinguished. 
To  the  one  principle  of  protection  to 
agriculture  he  has  sacrinced  all  purty 
and  political  tics,  establishing  nim- 
self on  the  cross  benches,  and  watch- 
ing the  movements  of  either  of  the 
great  parties  with  an  eager  and  sus- 
picious eye.  When  he  was  a  Whig 
he  left  office  and  his  party  because 
he  thought  they  were  about  to  sacri- 
fice the  interests  of  agriculture ;  he 
has  again  left  the  Conservatives  on 
their  conversion  to  free  trade.  This 
accounts  for  the  extreme  energy,  al- 
most amounting  to  virulence,  of  his 
opposition  to  the  government  at  the 
late  crisis.  He  was  but  acting  on 
his  memorable,  but  somewhat  intem- 
perate threat,  that  "those  who  had 
brought  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  would 
turn  him  out  M;ain.**  But  he  has 
not  a  particle  of  rancour  in  his  na- 
ture :  ne  is  too  upright  and  high- 
minded  to  entertam  such  feelines. 
He  is,  however,  ouite  capable  of  tne 
extremes  of  an  nonest  mdignation ; 
and  this  feeliuff  it  is  which  seems  to 
have  dictated  his  proceedings  in  the 
House  of  Lords  in  the  decided  course 
he  took  against  those  whom  he  be- 
lieved to  have  betrayed  their  trust. 

He  is  a  better  speaker  than  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham.  There  is 
more  force  and  originality  in  his 
ideas,  and  his  language  sometimes 
rises  far  above  the  orainary  level. 
There  is  leas  conventionality  in  his 
style  than  in  that  of  any  member  of 
the  House  of  Peers.  Like  Lord 
Melbourne  or  Lord  Brougham,  he 
uses  his  illustrations  recklesBly,  re- 
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gardlesfl  whenee  they  come,  so  that 
fliey  be  pointed  and  effective.  There 
19  Tigoar  in  his  speeches,  derived 
from  the  frankness  of  his  character/ 
He  talks  out  boldly  whatever  he 
thinks  or  feels ;  and  as  he  has  a 
well-regulated  mind  the  result  is  not 
disagreeable.  The  same  style  he 
uses  at  a  meeting  of  farmers  or  at  a 

SibKc  dinner  serves  him  also  for  the 
ouse  of  Lords.  He  uses  no  pre- 
Saration,  nor  does  he  attempt  to  pro- 
noe  e^Bct  by  means  of  rhetorical 
art,  and  his  speeches  are  more  forci- 
ble and  persuasive  from  the  absence 
of  all  appearance  of  effort.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  his  language  and  il- 
lustrations are  often  homely,  he  can, 
vhen  occasion  demands  it,  use  a 
more  lofW  tone,  one  more  in  har- 
mony with  the  position  and  responsi- 
Inlities  of  a  peer  of  parliament.  A 
speech  he  made  against  the  Corn-bill 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  prophesying  its 
consequences  and  denouncing  its  au- 
thors, was  of  a  very  high  order  of 
natural  eloquence,  in  the  ideas,  the 
diction,  and  the  deliveiy. 

His  mode  of  dehvenng  his  senti- 
ments is  as  neculiar  to  himself  as  the 
sentiments  tnemselves  are  unaffected 
and  forcible.  He  plun^  into  his 
subiect  as  if  in  desperation.  When 
he  has  resolved  to  address  the  House, 
he  starts  up  suddenly,  and  makes  a 
rush  at  once  at  the  very  pith  and 
marrow  of  the  question,  without 
exordium  or  apology,  or  any  of  those 
explanations  by  which  ordinary 
roMkers  seek  to  nropitiatc  their  au- 
mtory.  He  stanos  bolt  upright,  dis- 
dains all  action,  and  fires  off  his 
sentCDces  in  short,  qnick  volleys, 
like  those  of  a  8t(»m-^in.  From 
his  lond  voice  and  excited  manner 
yon  are  tempted  to  think  he  is  in  a 
great  pasnon,  and  to  fear  that  there 


may  be  ere  long  some  unpleasant 
and  unparliamentary  explosion.  Xo 
such  thing.  The  peers  are  used  to 
this.  It  is  only  a  constitutional  irri- 
tabilitjr  which  means  nothing,  or, 
what  is  more  likely,  a  habit  of 
which  he  cannot  divest  himself.  His 
loud  tone  of  voice  helps  the  belief 
that  he  is  in  a  high  state  of  excite- 
ment, while  its  monotony  is  at 
times  disagreeable.  He  has  a  prac- 
tice, t<^o,  of  clipping  his  words,  and 
of  pronouncing  them  with  a  nasal 
twang — fk  sort  of  compound  of  the 
Coclmey  and  Yankee.  A  more  care- 
flil  man,  one  more  anxious  to  curry 
favour  by  attention  to  aftpearanoes, 
would  correct  these  blemishes;  but 
there  is  an  unique  simplici^  in  the 
character  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
which  makes  him  indifferent  to  such 
considerations,  or  disdainful  of  them. 
Upon  the  whole,  we  do  not  know 
that  a  more  admirable  model  of  what 
should  be  the  character  of  the  British 
nobleman  could  be  found  among  our 
aristocracy.  As  a  politician  ne  is 
not  a  mere  theorist,  nor  does  he 
merely  come  forward  in  the  arena  as 
so  many  do,  to  defend  his  order  when 
attacked.  He  is  essentially  a  work- 
ing man,  labouring  as  himl  and  as 
effectually  in  his  station  (and  with 
all  the  moral  weight  attaching  to 
voluntary  service)  as  the  most  hum- 
ble man  in  the  realm.  He  has  al- 
ready distinguished  himself  in  the 
pubuc  service,  first  as  a  soldier,  then 
as  a  civilian ;  and  when  the  tempo- 
rarv  excitement  attending  the  muA 
settlement  of  the  Corn-law  shall  hare 
finally  subsided,  we  look  to  see  him 
devoting  his  valuable  time  and  aid  in 
the  business  of  government  or  of  le- 
gislation without  reference  to  either 
personal  or  party  considerations. 


JJOKD  GBOBGB  BSNTIHOK. 


is  qnito  a  phenomenon  in  politks. 
Fifteen  yean  ago,  when  he,  as  the 
nhrase  goes,  **  broke  down"  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  was  supposed 
to  be  extinguished  as  a  public  man. 
Daring  the  long  interval  between 
the  year  1831  and  the  early  part  of 
the  preseat  year,  when  he  suddenly 
set  lanoe  in  rest  against  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  he  was  so  quiescent  in  the 
House  of  Commons  as  to  be  scaFeely 


remembered  except  by  fhose  who  in- 
dustriously search  the  division-lists, 
nor  was  he  ever  heard  of,  save  <m  one 
or  two  oceaskms  when  snbjeela  con- 
nected with  the  laws  on  gaming 
came  before  parliament,  until  within 
the  last  few  months.  But  the  late 
crisis  has  forced  him,  together  with 
so  many  other  earnest  and  hieh- 
minded  men,  out  of  his  seehmon, 
and,  perhaps,  his  native  slreDgeh  has 
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only  bIicwii  itself  the  more  because 
it  has  been  left  to  its  own  rough  and 
natQnd  developement,  not  enervated 
by  the  habit  of  TMurliainentary  train- 
ing.   Thongh  tiie  simile  be  a  stale 
one,  it  is  not  the  less  applicable, — he 
is  qaite  a  phcenix,  thongh  no  one 
would  have  predicted,  in  1831,  or  at 
any  period  smce,  that  he  would  ever 
again  rise  into  notice  as  a  politician. 
Lord  George  Bentinck  belongs  to 
the  class  of  men  who  have  greatness 
thrust  upon  them.    It  is  probable, 
that  up  to  within  a  week  of  his  be- 
ing chooen  as  the  leader  of  the  Pro- 
tectionists in  parliament,  he  had  not 
the  most  remote  idea  of  ever  taking 
a  prominent  part  in  the  debates  on 
the  Corn-bill,  much  less  of  being 
the  head  of  a  party,  with  a  remote 
prospect  of  a  place  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country.    His  previous 
habits  and  pursnita,  no  less  than  the 
tendency  or  his  mind,  and  his  indif- 
ference to  polititftl  passions  and  in- 
fluences, luwL  unfitted  him  for  such  a 
position.    We  will  venture  to  say, 
that  astonished  as  the  whole  Mouse 
of  Commons  was  when  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  mantle  of  leadership 
bad  fidlen  on  him,  no  one  wondered 
at  it  more  than  the  noble  lord  him- 
self.   In  their  first  bewilderment  at 
the  desertion  of  their  acknowledged 
leaders,  the  Protectionist  or  country 
party  knew  not  where  to  turn  for 
substitntes.    '*  Young  England"  of- 
fered itself;  but  good  intentions  un- 
accompanied by  knowledge  of  man- 
kind, and  that  "crooked  wisdom** 
which  weighs  in  politics,  were  not 
enough  for  a  party  in  such  sudden 
straits    as    the  ^riculturists    were 
then  in.    I>ord  John  Manners  ex- 
hibited talents  which  promised  to  de- 
velope  one  day  into  a  genius  for  phi- 
losophic statesmanshijp :  but  the  sub- 
jects involved  in  the  Corn-law  strug- 
gle were  uncongenial  to  his  mind. 
Mr.  Stafford  OJirien,  till  then  only 
known  as  a  sort  of  amiable  pedant 
in  politics,  a  doctrinaire  of  a  some- 
what  dogmatic    school,    made    one 
brilliant  speech,  for  which  Sir  llo- 
l>ert  Pt-el  in   vain  eii<k»avo!ircd  to 
brilie  him  to  his  Hide  by  praise  and 
flattery;   but  after  that  ellbrt,  al- 
though tcniptc<l    strongly  to  press 
forward,  he  declined  to  vault  into 
the  vacant  saddle.    Mr.  Disraeli  had 
long  astonished  the  House  by  his 
powerful  philippics,  his  concentrated 
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sarcasms  against  the  premier ;  all  ac- 
knowledged his  talent  as  a  debater, 
and  listened  to  his  speeches  with  a 
keen  interest  and  eager  anticipation 
theretofore  only  accorded  to  the  first 
men  in  parliament,  but  in  his  case 
it  was  felt  that  an  intemperate  and 
vindictive  hostility  to  an  individual 
was  a  bad  guarantee  for  the  expect- 
ant trustee  of  the  interests  of  a  party ; 
that  it  was  probable  he  would  rather 
promote  his  own  personal  cause  than 
that  of  his  followers.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  be  invaluable  as  an  ally, 
bnt  his  claims  to  be  leader  were  set 
aside.  At  this  crisis  it  was  that  Lord 
George  Bentinck  was  suddenly  chof en 
to  head  the  opposition  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Position  and  talent  combined  to  ele- 
vate him  to  this  proud  position.  It 
was  necessary  that  the  man  who  was 
to  be,  for  however  brief  a  period,  the 
leader  of  the  landed  aristocracy,  or^ 
at  least,  a  great  part  of  them,  should 
have  hereditary  associations  with  the 
landed  interest.  Mere  ability  as  a 
debater,  or  mere  steadfastness  and 
earnestness  of  character,  ^rould  not 
alone  qualify  for  the  leadership.  An 
unusual  combination  of  those  quali- 
ties, allied,  moreover,  to  tact,  saga- 
city, and  knowledge  of  mankind,  was 
required  for  the  post ;  and  that  com- 
bination the  difllerent  heads  of  the 
country  party  seemed  by  common 
consent  to  ascribe  to  Lord  George 
Bentinck.  His  antecedents  partly 
favoured  the  belief,  and  partly  con- 
tradicted it.  He  had  been  for  many 
years  in  parliament,  a  silent  observer 
of  all  political  events,  as  far  as  the 
House  of  Commons  was  concerned, 
but  privately  mixed  up  as  a  par- 
tisan with  the  leading  members  of 
the  Conservative  party,  who  had 
many  and  frequent  means  of  ascer- 
taining and  testing  the  sterling  quali- 
ties of  his  character.  He  had  also,  as 
he  has  himself  stated  in  parliament, 
been  private  secretary  to  ^Ir.  Can- 
ning; and  it  was  well  known  that 
that  dtstingnished  man  held  him  in 
very  high  esteem,  l>elieving  that  he 
was  capable  of  great  distinction  in 
the  political  worltl,  if  a  constitutional 
indolence  did  not  prevent  him  fmm 
exerting  himself.  On  the  other  hand, 
his  well-known  devotion  to  uncongen- 
ial pursuits,  and  the  notoriety  he  nad 
acquired  in  the  sporting  world,  ex- 
posed hun  to  some  ridicule  when  he 
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8tei)ped  forward  as  a  leader,  and 
made  hia  chances  of  sucoesa  appear  to 
be  80  much  the  less.  As  was  well 
said  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  his  manly 
defence  of  the  noble  lord  in  tlie 
House  of  Commons,  he  did  not  thrust 
himself  forward ;  he  was  in  a  manner 
forced  into  the  front  rank. 

Having  once  accepted  the  honour- 
able but  onerous  tasK,  from  that  hour 
he  devoted  himself  to  it,  body  and 
mind.  No  exertion,  no  application 
w|is  considered  by  him  too  great,  if 
the  result  of  it  would  be  to  render 
him  more  fit  for  his  task. 

Had  the  question  in  dispute  been 
inore  of  a  mere  party  questioo,^ — had 
\tf  for  instance,  oeen  such  a  question 
as  that  of  Emancipation,  where  ap- 
peals to  political  honour  and  de- 
nunciations of  ministerial  treachery 
would  have  formed  the  staple  of  the 
speeches  to  be  delivered,  and  when 
tne  tactics  of  management  would  be 
'abnost  confined  to  mere  resistance, 
the  sudden  acceptance  of  the  leader- 
ship would  not  have  involved  so 
much  mental  responsibility.  But  in 
the  case  in  question,  the  position  of  a 
new  leader  was  auitc  different.  The 
combined  knowledge  of  the  states- 
Dian  and  the  political  economist  had 
to  be  brought  to  bear  on  a  question 
abounding;  in  statistics  of  the  most 
varied  kmd,  statistics  varvin^  with 
almost  every  week;  and  tnis  m  the 
face  of  watcnful  and  able  opponents 
on  both  sides  of  the  House,  as  well 
those  who  had  been  engaged  during 
their  public  life  in  assaiBng  the  posi- 
tions to  be  taken  up,  as  those  who, 
having  iedl  along  defended  them,  now 
suddenly  abandoned  them,  and,  know- 
ing their  weak  points,  turned  that 
knowledge  to  advantage.  To  fill 
such  a  post,  then,  was  no  slight  un- 
dertaking for  a  man  like  Lord  George 
Ikntinck,  bred,  as  he  says,  a  soldier, 
who  was  an  active  politician  only  in 
what  he  is  pleased  to  call,  in  modesty 
of  spirit,  the  "  humblest  office  which 
a  politiod  man  (San  fill,*'  and  who  ibr 
so  many  years  had  turned  almost  his 
wliole  attention  to  other  and  less  dig- 
nified pursuits. 

His  success  was  signal.  The  first 
buecch  of  any  importance  he  made  on 
the  corn  question  appeared,  on  tlie 
face  of  the  report^  to  be  a  failure. 
In  the  House  It  was  no  such  thing. 
The  noble  lord  had  an  object  in  pro* 
tractiog  his  speech,  and  to  accom^iah 


that  he  saerifioed  some  of  its  power 
and  effect  He  did  not  rise  tOl  a 
late  hour,  and  then  iwntiimed  ■peak- 
ing {(NT  so  long  a  time  that  the  fioose 
grew  impatient,  and  mudi  coitfaflioa 
prevailed  towards  the  eloae  of  hkad- 
dreaa.  But  in  those  parts  of  it  which 
were  heard,  and  whioi,  in  fiwt, 
tained  tiie  real  pith  of  his  I 
such  a  Btrikiiig  aoqmyntanoe  with  the 
complex  and  extennve  fiMli,  andauch 
a  power  of  argument,  were  exhitntwi, 
that  the  noble  lord,  pndix  as  he  was, 
made  a  very  deep  impresnoa  on  the 
House.  His  veiy  next  speedy  \ — ""' 
under  more  favoaraUecur 


confirmed  it;  Lord  George  displayed 
a  Imow- 


so  aeeaiate  and  eompiete 
ledge  of  hiB  subject,  that  e?«iLde- 
traction was siknt.  Opponentswlie 
as  ready  as  hb  own  supporteis  to 
admire  his  displays.  They  knew 
fkom  experience  what  an  aoMHuit  of 
applicatimi  must  have  heoi  given  in 
order  to  enable  hh||  to  obtain  so 
thorough  a  mastery  on  so  difficnlt  a 
subject. 

Lord  George  Bentinck,  aa  may  be 
supposed,  has  not  attained,  or  evoi 
approximated  to,  perfection  as  an 
orator.  He  was  too  much  preoceu- 
pied  with  his  subject  to  be  able  to 
strike  out  any  new  style  of  oratory 
for  himself;  it  was  enough  to  be  able 
to  deliver  l^s  speech  with  an  average 
ability.  So  he  trusted  to  old,  time- 
hononred  forms  in  action,  int(»alioD, 
and  delivery,-— forms  long  smoe  aban- 
doned by  all  but  a  few  members  of 
either  house,  and  which,  like  cast-off 
habits,  have  travelled  down  through 
different  classes  till  they  now  dJ^nify 
and  embellish  that  kind  of  ekiquenoe 
which  one  hears  after  dinner  at  the 
London  Tavern.  It  is  singnkr  to 
notice  how  the  infusion  of  the  popu- 
lar and  mercantile  element  into  the 
representative  system  has  affected  the 
oratory  as  well  as  the  (minions  and 
votes  in  parliament.  Untii  within 
the  last  twenty  years  or  so,  gentle- 
men intended  for  public  life  were 
regularly  trained  for  public  speak- 
ing; a  course  under  the  elocution 
master  was  deemed  essential  to  an 
aspirant  for  honours.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  seneral  charac- 
teristics of  public  speakers  were  very 
similar.  A  tediously  slow  delivery, 
extreme  pomposity,  verbosity,  and 
monotony,  action  in  what  has  been 
tensed  the  ''pump-handle**  atyk, 
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marked  tliem  all,  and  may  still  be 
foand  in  great  perfection  in  many 
whose  old'fariiioiied  oratory  de6es 
and  siurviTes  innovation.  Thecrown« 
ing  virtue  of  this  style  in  the  eyes 
of  its  profenora  seems  to  be  to  end 
everj  aentenoe  intended  to  be  em- 
I^iatic  witb  a  sudden  jerk  and  a 
twang.  Lord  George  Mntinck  fell 
natnnlljrinto  this  s^ewben  be  first- 
began  bis  recent  oppoaition ;  bat  con« 
fli^  and  the  inflnenee  of  example 
hare  altered  his  style,  even  in  tnis 
brief  sfiace  of  time.  But  even  to 
that  whkb  be  gradually  abandoned 
bis  aristocratic  bearing  gave  a  kind 
of  chancteristic  interest  well  adapted 
to  the  snljeet-matter  on  wbieb  bis 
species  wete  delivered.  Taken  as  a 
wlAle,  besrmg  in  ndnd  the  noble 
descent  of  the  speako-,  bts  whole  as- 
pect so  essentially  aristocratic,  bis 
speediea  w^re  empbatieally  a  protest 
from  Ibe  living  representative  ci  a 
past  gmeration  of  statessaen,  and  of 
a  code  of  political  morality  long  since 
abandoneo,  against  a  new  race  of 
statesmen,  untried  ibr  good,  but  eon- 
dieted  of  evil.  But  for  some  time 
past  liord  George  Bentinck  has 
adapted  his  style  much  more  to  the 
nodera  tastes  of  the  House  of  Ckm- 
oxms.  He  spcnks  mtb  more  brevity 
tnd  more  to  the  point,  and  has  got  nd 
of  an  unpleasant  drawling  tone  and 
a  habit  <»  hesitation.  Fewer  statis- 
ties  and  more  argument  characterise 
bis  pt^tioo-eeonomic  spee^es,  while 


bis  purdy  party  or  personal  speeches 
exhibit  a  power  ana  vigour  not  dis- 
played in  his  earlier  efforts.  In  his 
personal  attadcs  on  Sir  Robert  Peel 
ne  allowed  the  warmth  and  sincerity 
of  his  feelings  to  carr^  him  further 
than  has  been  usual  in  what  Mr. 
Disraeli  called  these  ^  mealy- 
mouthed*'  days ;  but  then  it  should 
be  remembered  that  he  believes  Sir 
Kobert  Peel  to  have  acted  with  po- 
litical uniiEumess  towards  one  lor 
whom  Lord  Geoi^e  entertained  the 
most  ardent  aflfection  and  respect, 
and  that  all  men  are  not  so  consti- 
tuted as  to  be  able  to  treat  politics  as 
a  mere  game,  in  which  onlv  a  kind 
of  sham  feelii^  is  to  be  allowed  to 
intermiii|gle.  ApM  fVom  the  ques- 
tion of  the  propriety  of  these  attacks, 
however,  the  ener|nr  and  debating 
power  they  exhibit^  shew  that  the 
noble  lord  can  be,  when  aroused,  a 
danserons  antagonist 

we  have  spoken  of  his  elevation 
as  being  an  accident  of  the  Anti-Com- 
law  M^itation.  Certainly  but  lor 
the  emct  of  that  agitation  he  would 
have  eontinued  a  silent  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  It  took 
much  to  arouse  him  from  his  indo- 
lence and  tempt  him  from  his  retire- 
ment; but,  bavinff  been  once  set  in 
motion,  we  sboukl  be  tempted  to 
predict  that  he  will  hereafta:  take  a 
dutinguished  position  in  political  af- 
fairs. 


THB  BAKt  or  BA])MOB. 


There  is  not  much  to  be  said 
tooehing  the  Earl  of  Radnor.  With 
the  settlement  of  the  C<Hii-law  ques- 
tion a  great  pwtion  of  bis  parlia- 
mentary importance  will  subside.  As 
aa  opponent  of  protection  to  agri- 
culture be  ocenpied  rektively  the 
"une  position  towards  the  question 
ffaat  was  held  1^  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham or  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
u  T^  sapporters.  For  a  great  num- 
ber of  years  he  has  been  the  steady 
ixlTocate  of  a  repeal  of  the  Corn- 
laws,  and  althougn  his  advocacy  has 
^yer  attained  that  dignity  and 
weight  which  attended  the  opinion  of 
£arl  Spencer  on  the  same  subiect,  be 
^u,  at  least,  earned  and  obtained 
that  kind  of  moral  weight  and  re- 


spect which  is  always  reserved  for 
consistency,  even  when  it  has  only 
been  the  Mind  impulse  or  the  nn- 
reasoning  persistence  of  a  confined 
mind.  The  Earl  of  Radnor  has  al- 
ways held  an  an<mialou8  poution  in 
the  House  of  Peers ;  he  was  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  a  **  Radical,** 
advocating  danocratic  objects,  if  not 
democratic  opinions,  in  the  very 
heart  of  an  aristocratic  bodv. 

Every  observer  of  mankind  will 
have  met  in  the  course  of  bis  career 
some  persons  of  the  class  to  which 
Lord  Radnor  belongs  as  a  speaker, — 
men  old  in  years  and  expenenoe,  but 
inveterately  young  and  unripe  in 
mind.  They  are  generally  extremely 
honest  in  their  mtcntions,  whether  as 
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regards  their  personal  conduct,  or 
their  belief  that  the  opinions  the^' 
hold  will  work  for  the  public  good ; 
but  those  opinions  scarcely  keep  i)ace 
with  the  wants  or  the  intelligence  of 
the  time.  It  is  a  well-founded  ob- 
jection to  some  politicians,  that  they 
are  too  much  addicted  to  looking 
liackward,  that  they  are  blind  wor- 
shippers of  the  {)ast,  and  have  no 
place  in  their  mind  either  for  the 
facts  of  the  present,  or  for  sound  and 
healthy  anticipations  of  the  future. 
Such  men  are  the  bigots  of  a  reason- 
ing age ;  they  live  amidst  the  tombs 
of  their  ancestors ;  they  flourish  with 
a  sinister  vitality,  like  weeds  of  rank 
luxuriance,  amidst  the  ruins  of  old 
opinions  and  institutions.  Now  the 
class  to  which  Lord  Radnor  belongs 
is  the  counterpart  of  this,  only  that 
their  prejudices  run  rather  in  favour 
of  the  future — a  future  created  by 
their  own  imaginations — than  of  the 
past.  They  arc  equally  bigots — 
bigots  to  speculative  philosophy  and 
hazardous  politics.  They  are  as 
deeply  enamoured  of  the  new  and 
the  untried,  as  the  others  are  devoted 
to  the  old  and  the  exhausted.  The 
one  class  are  the  poets  of  a  fabulous 
and  over-estimated  past ;  the  others, 
the  prophets  of  an  unattainable  fu- 
ture. It  may  be  said  ou  their  l)ehalf, 
that  they  anticipate  their  contempo- 
raries,—that  principles  which,  fifty 
years  ago,  were  denounced  as  the 
rain  dreams  of  enthusiasts,  have  now 
grown  to  be  the  faith  of  practical 
men.  And  you  will  often  hear  them 
boasting — these  few  remnants,  when 
they  hold  their  periodical  rd-uniaru — 
that  what  they  ran  the  risk  of  being 
outlawed  for  when  they  were  youths, 
is  now  the  foundation  of  the  fame  of 
statesmen;  that  they,  despised  and 
ridiculed  as  they  used  to  be,  were, 
after  all,  right  from  the  first ;  while 
those  who  ridiculed  them  confessed 
in  the  long  run  that  tliey  were  so. 
But  such  men  can  never  be  persuaded 
that,  except  in  the  abstract  sciences, 
it  is  possible  to  discover  truth  too 
soon ;  that  in  politics  sound  principles 
do  not  so  niucn  prevail  as  tne  aggre- 
gate necessities  of  a  people ;  that  the 
a])plication  of  their  principles  at  the 
time  they  urged  them  with  the  great- 
est zeal,  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  endangered  the  safety  of  the 
nation,  and  that,  therefore,  although 
as  thinkers  they  might  have  been 


right,  as  statesmen  tliey  were  wrong. 
Another  point  which  makes  against 
them  is,  that  however  much  tlicy 
may  at  a  former  period  have  been,  as 
theorists,  before  their  age,  their  minds 
do  not  sidvance  with  those  of  their 
contemporaries.  Their  early  aiois 
accomplished,  they  do  not,  as  more 
healthy  and  practical  minds  would, 
press  fbrwara  to  new  discoveries  in 
political  science.  They  rather  halt 
ere  even  the  whole  work  is  done, 
clinging  obstinately  to  old  dogmas 
and  projects,  and  looking  back  with 
senile  fondness  to  those  darling  off- 
spring of  their  youth  and  prime,  once 
so  magnified  in  importance  to  their 
intellectual  eye,  but  now  dwarfed  in 
the  receding  tide  of  Time. 

In  truth,  they  are  men  of  fixed 
ideas,  often  of  one  idea,  and  that  not 
their  own.  The  narticular  class  of 
politicians  to  whicn  we  now  refer— 
a  sparse  and  scattered  few,  of  whom 
Lord  Radnor  is  a  sort  of  Coryphsus 
— ^may  be  said  to  date  their  existence 
from  about  the  period  of  the  first 
French  Revolution.  The  seductive 
theories  by  which  that  great  event 
was  heralded  and  succeeded,  seized 
early  on  their  immature  minds,  but 
were  not,  as  with  more  practical  men, 
discarded  as  soon  as  their  crude  use- 
lessness  was  made  apparent.  The 
opinions,  more  or  less  modified,  which 
they  imbibed  then,  they  retain  undi- 
gested at  the  present  hour.  They 
stand — a  kind  of  moral  landmarks, 
shewing  the  height  to  which  exag- 
gerated hopes  and  unfounded  fears 
carried  our  fathers.  They  still  look 
upon  Church  and  State  as  one  enor- 
mous hypocrisy ;  on  Ministers,  as 
covert  enemies  of  liberty;  on  the 
People,  as  the  abstraction  of  infallible, 
unerring  wisdom  and  goodness;  on 
the  Law,  as  a  complicate  machuie  of 
tyranny;  on  Statesmen,  as  pubUc 
plundei-ers ;  on  an  Aristocracy,  as 
public  usurpers;  and  on  all  dis- 
tinctions of  rank,  as  so  many  badges 
of  slavery.  Other  men  grow  out  of 
these  youthful  prepossessions,  these 
bugbears  of  their  early  fears ;  not  so 
the  youns  old-men  we  speak  of; 
their  minds  never  ripen  in  tne  sun  of 
nationality,  or  gain  strength  by  the 
fertilising  influence  of  philosophy' 
Such  as  they  were  when  they  first 
imbibed  their  notions,  so  are  thej 
now.  For  them,  Time  has  no  magic 
of  silent  change.    As  their  first  iiU" 
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pTosioiw  were  prejudiees  or  thi>  W. 

mnds,  and  never  wilL  ^^ 
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>M> pretensions  to  the  tbmimeurl^ 
Ihcr^r^  coaW  not  hT^^eS 
«.  not  being  aw«ded  to  hi^^ 
ttiere  are  few  membei.  of  the  Ho« 
of  Pee^^  «tcept  tho«  in  mhua^ 

^h- be«,  already  s«d,  thT  «ble 
2Lr^  ■*^y«  «  «toiit  «id  (OQ. 
wtent  adTocate  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Cora-la« ;  and  it  wa.  in^eeooilrt 
Kcnrrence,  in  some  shape  or  other, 
«o  those  Tiewa,  thathe  wna  ^S 
nwpienlly  before  the  Hook;  rf  Fren, 
At  one  tunehe  was  .  sort  of  «po«, 

Bmo^am;  afterwards  he  eoMnctcd 
»  stnct  aUknce,  oflenriyrmd^ 
fmane,  wnh  I^ord  Kinaaiid.  The 
two  noble  lonb  were  the  <Hnm«ad 
•droeates  of  the  League  m  t&  H<m 
of  Lords.  The^ofKadnw,too. 
»rf*»y.grcatat«grieTa«e.  J^ 
esse  of  <9preasion,paTtieiihuly  should 
•  gorernment  <^cer  be  the  iwnt  of 

■timolaat  to  the  inherent  Qni^ocism 
of  hBMtnre.  Nothing  will  per. 
snade  bm  that  either  Sie  timesor 
public  niea  are  altered ;  be  penists 
m  k»bi«  at  the  ease  with  tbTWbt 
offirtyyMrsago.  Yiaans  float  be- 
fore bs  niuid*8  eye  of  savage  attor- 
pey-gmerals,  ctunpt  jndsea,  and 
unnnenkte  and  oppreared  defend- 
antfc  Hardy's  case,  or  Horae 
iookes,  B  the  jHTOt  on  wliUi  tons 


^  w*»:ie  enastciikai 


■■en   •— T  -r -.•«!--.  _    .J  ,,_       — 


At  tb^-e  r-^^  .,     ■;  ^"\~'---*^ 

!^^«r^^-=-    :e   «  ^    r,  .-:-;"!: 
"2^»^.    bis    «^tS^i.,Li,^t   ^    1 

LofiJ  Bail.:..  a«»  a.:c^='fc^^S 

^J^  did  BC£  UllQR  Jt"  U-*   M,    Miftt    %f 


MB.  TILLIKBaL 


AdrocM^ofa  repeal  Of  the  Cora- 
laws  has  been  tbe  one  special  poli- 
tical bobby  of  the  Howmrable  OiSea 
Pelham  ViUiera.— a  hobby  he  mie 
round  the  poHtkal  arena  with  that 
o^gree  of  flourish  whieh  unaJiT 
attends  bobby- bonemanriiin,  until 
the  real  men  and  hones  of  the 
AoU-Com-biir  Leagne  came  on  the 
^cene.  Year  aAer  year  he  made  his 
formsl  motkm  for  repemi  of  the  Corn- 
iawB,  and  debVered  almost  the  mme 
>peech>Hit  leasf,  tbe  same  ai^imiaiu 
>nuied  to  new  facts — ^witfa  but  little 
«ff«jt  upoD  tbeFai»e.     '" 


be  vas  **cew2>*e£  »in.*  »»int^iEf-» 
the  ■ar:£r  wtsp  csn>9«»<  ir'  ;•-  »  -rs- 
gle  sp«*ri^^^  tie  jr.»'^— iinrfir_  tr 

here  l^=t  a:  a^  -Tne*  zsat  •»!  ;.*-s  rit 
lepwxVd  a»  a  iIiSBcr?*a.itte  Iiu*.  i,  r 
imfprx>^  «d  "Lt-  tie  zu^ut  il  ▼  it_-i  -i,. 
hfAiMi  I'Md  neaider  iani:l*-rt  r.  eui 
the  Uovae  was  ai.r»7TF  n-  -un  i*  i 
deeeaC  rvpyecs  l&r  ij#t  ir-.nr-*tf:#«» 
^w»"l  aCc^w.  ET*a.  fi^^k'?'  -ii*?  J>!*rii» 

HooK:.    tiae   amT-xn..    xir^ro.     iff   ^>' 
Viiijen  icJI  was  r5»?r«rsr:<  is  m  w- 
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out-of-doors  agitation  had  invested 
the  subject  with  a  greater  political 
interest,  other  and  more  powerful 

rkcrs  commanded  the  attention  of 
House,  and  Mr.  Villiers  wasi, 
comparatively  speaking,  lost  in  th« 
throng,  although  still  allowed  to  re- 
tain his  original  position  as  the  par- 
liamentary organ  of  the  party. 

The  natunu  inference  is,  thai  a 
man  who  would  so  loi^  persevere  ia 
Uie  advocacy  of  any  pwticiilar  set  of 
<miBions,  must  be  sincere  in  holdmg 
th^d.  That,  at  least,  is  the  obviousi 
as  well  as  the  most  charitable  inter- 
pretatioa.  But  it  has  kmg  beea 
the  practice  with  ambitious  men 
who  desired  to  rise  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  coaaect  themselves  with 
some  particular  question,  and  to  at* 
tract  attention  by  the  pertinacity  with 
which  they  en^Nxe  tndr  projects  or 
their  views  annually  on  the  House. 
A  hundred  instances  force  themselves 
on  the  mind  immediately,  l^ow,  it 
did  not  require  any  very  great  de- 
gree of  foresight  in  Mr.  Villiers  to 
see  that  the  subject  of  the  Corn-laws 
must  one  dajr  or  other,  at  no  distant 
period,  force  itself  on  the  legislature, 
and  that  an  advocate  on  the  popular 
side  could  not  but  in  the  long  run 
have  his  reward.  This  may  account 
for  the  singular  perseveraace  of  the 
honourable  member  in  his  difficols, 
and  for  a  long  tint  diseonragii^ 
task. 

Perseyeranee  is  the  characteristie 
of  Mr.  YilUers.  There  »  persevcr* 
anee  ia  his  coodttct  as  a  member 
of  parltameat,  persevciaaee  ia  ilM 
unique  perpetoatkia  of  his  arguments 
during  so  many  years,  perseveraaee 
in  the  energetic  monotony  of  his 
voice,  perseverance,  ay,  in  his  very 
gait,  as  he  moves  on,  apparently  so 
unmindful  of  what  is  passing  around 
him,  sto<»ing  more  irom  weight  of 
thought  than  phvsical  weakness,  his 
hands  crossea  behind  him,  with 
quick  and  plodding  step.    To  this 


perseverance  he  mainly  owes  the  po- 
sition, such  as  it  is,  which  he  holds 
in  parliament.  It  was  tantamount  to 
proof  that  lie  was  in  earnest;  and, 
as  moral  force  prevails  so  much  more 
than  pure  reason  in  modem  nolitics, 
an  earnest  man  will  always  become 
more  or  less  an  influential  one. 

The  importance  of  Mr.  Villiers  as 
a  speaker  must  be  measured  by  the 
value  of  his  arguments,  for  th^  de« 
rive  no  additional  weight  from  his 
mode  of  delivering  then.  A  man 
whov  as  fiur  as  jwlitacs  are  eoncemcd, 
has  devoted  ms  whole  eneigies  to 
one  sul^ieet,  could  searody  fiul  to 
make  himself  master  of  it  This  has 
been  the  case  of  Mr.  Villiers.  His 
•ne  idea  of  free*tnde  assumed  in  his 
mind  a  prismatie  variety  of  aspects. 
He  has  turned  and  twisted  it  until 
it  would  be  almost  inmossibie  to 
place  it  in  a  new  point  or  view.  It 
IS  only  just  to  lum  to  say,  that  he 
diflbrs  from  most  popular  advocates 
in  this  respect,  that  while  he  en- 
forces his  convictions  vigorously,  and 
with  resolute  determination,  he  does 
not  merely  deal  in  vague,  dogmatic 
assertions  inr  declamatory  viMenee. 
He  argues  rather  than  affirms,  and 
appeals  rather  than  denounces.  In 
his  best  speeches  there  has  always 
been  considerable  lo^cal  force.  In 
this  respect,  if  not  m  general  ac- 
quaintance with  his  subject,  he 
equals,  if  sometimes  he  does  not  ex- 
eel  Mr.  Cobden.  Bat  aU  these  ad- 
vantM^es  are  neutralised  hv  his  mode 
of  deUvery,  which  is  nettber  stimu- 
lating nor  dignified.  A  hard,  grind- 
ing, plodding,  though  foieSde  mono- 
tony oC  voice,  with  a  pronunciation 
the  vulgarity  of  which  strikes  one 
the  more  as  coming  from  a  man  of 
aoble  birth,  are  not  helped  by  his 
action  and  delivery,  both  of  which 
are  commonplace  in  the  extreme. 
He  never  was  nor  ever  will  be  a  fa- 
vourite as  a  speaker,  wheUier  in  the 
House  or  at  public  meetings. 


MB.  BBIORT 


has  more  of  character  and  originality 
than  Mr.  Villiers.  Spfnn^  from  the 
people,  and  representtiu?  in  feeUag 
as  well  as  by  the  law  of  parliament 
the  commercial  classes,  he  has  im- 
parted more  of  passion  and  political 


feeling  into  his  advocacy  of  the  re- 
peal of  the  Cora-laws  tmrn  has  more 
aristocrsiic  coadjator.  There  is  a 
roag^,  coarse  vigour  in  his  style  of 
speucing,  which  is  attractive  at  a 
public  meeting,  while  it  ralher  puz- 
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zles  the  House  of  Ck>miT)on.s.  It  does 
not  exactly  square  with  their  ideas 
of  what  the  demeanour  of  a  member 
of  parliament  ought  to  be,  and  yet 
they  cannot  quarrel  with  the  bold 
and  uncompromising  expression  of 
opinion,  restrained  and  regulated  by 
that  respect  which  even  parvenues 
hare  for  custom,  from  one  who,  by 
the  suifra^  of  a  legally  constituted 
body  of  his  fellow-countiymen,  has 
acquired  the  rieht  to  speak.  The 
truth  is  that  Mr,  Bright  does  not 
pay  anjr  yery  grent  respect  to  those 
enervating  oonventioniuities  of  de- 
bate whicn  arc  held  in  so  much  re- 
verence by  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  comes  there  to  perform  a  duty, 
which  he  has  been  taught  to  consider 
a  sacred  duty — ^a  reality,  not  a  mere 
form,  and  that  moral  impetus  bears 
him  onward  till  he  sometimes,  thoueh 
rarely,  foneets  what  is  due  to  toe 
House  of  Commons  on  the  score  of 
authority  and  of  essential  importance, 
and  is  not  content  with  merely  telling 
them  tmth9,  but  must  also  tell  those 
tmtlis  in  a  manner  not  always  to  be 
defended. 

Mr.  Bright  is  dogmatic,  Mr.  Yil- 
liers  argumentative.  Upon  the 
former  the  question  of  free  trade  has 


been  forced  by  the  necessities  of  his 
position  as  a  manufacturer ;  the  latter 
has  "  taken  it  up"  either  from  a  con- 
viction of  what  was  just,  or  a  fore- 
sight of  what  would  be  advanta^us. 
The  one  has  spent  less  ingenuity  on 
his  case  than  the  other,  because,  per- 
haps, he  trusted  more  to  what  he 
believed  to  be  its  justice.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  his  appeals,  whether 
at  the  meetings  of  the  League  or  in 
parliament,  have  received  more  at- 
tention or  commanded  more  sympa- 
thy, because  he  was  felt  to  be  more 
in  earnest  and  to  have  better  mrounds 
for  his  advoicac^r.  Mr.  Brighfs  elo- 
quence (if  such  it  can  be  called)  de- 
rives its  interest  from  its  connexion 
of  the  speaker  with  the  subject.  He 
is  not  giving  utterance  to  theories, 
but  to  necessities.  It  is  a  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence  Question  that  he 
is  amiing,  in  whicn  every  fact  is 
worth  all  the  tropes  and  figures  of 
the  rhetorician.  In  such  a  case 
great  allowances  will,  of  course,  be 
made.  They  are  often  required  by 
Iklr.  Bright,  who  sometimes — not  so 
much  in  language  as  in  spirit — ^brings 
the  democratic  tone  a  little  too  much 
into  parliamentary  discussion. 


MAY  FLOWERS. 


Thbrb  are  flowers  round  about  me 
As  I  sit  beneath  the  lime, 

Sweet,  lowly  thincs,  out-bxeathing 
The  bieath  of  olden  time. 

They  look  so  kindly  upward, 
I  greet  them  ad  my  mendi ; 

And  my  miad  to  each  small  bk)ssom 
Such  holy  beauty  lends. 

That,  as  if  to  living  creatures. 
Whenever  my  glamSe  nmy  &11 

On  the  bine-bells  or  the  dMsies, 
I  say, ''God  bless  you  all  1" 

Go  forth,  my  little  daughter. 

The  midctay  heat  is  oer, 
Go  forth  amouff  the  flowers 

And  gather  diee  a  store. 

The  htUe  fairy  speedwell. 
With  its  merry  eyes  of  blue. 

How  well  I  can  remember 
Green  lanes  wherein  it  grew  I 
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The  daisies— see,  how  gaily 

Like  little  stars  they  shine, 
The  darlings  of  thy  childhood. 

As  once  they  were  of  mine ! 

The  bluebell,  when  I  sec  it 

My  thoughts  fly  bock  once  more 
To  a  pine-wood,  whose  recesses 

With  its  bloom  were  purpled  o'er. 

Go  forth,  dear  child,  and  pluck  them, 

And  bring  thy  spoils  to  me ; 
Thou  lov'st  their  gay,  bright  colours. 

Though  thou  seest  not  what  I  see ! 

To  me  they  bring  remembrance 

Of  many  long-past  sprines ; 
They  are  types  to  me  and  shadows 

Of  yet  more  lovely  things. 

They  have  sprung  in  joyous  beauty 

From  the  dull  and  wntry  earth, 
Where  all  was  dead  and  dreary 

They  have  brought  their  newborn  mirth. 

Their  stems  are  weak  and  fragile, 

To  the  faintest  wind  they  bend, 
Yet  their  coming  is  a  token 

That  death  is  not  our  end. 

Not  more  of  love  than  wisdom 

Was  theirs  who  round  the  tomb 
First  brought,  in  faith  far-seeing. 

Gay  flowers  to  bud  and  bloom. 

On  ev^ry  leaf  is  written 

A  sweet,  consoling  thought ; 
The  hop6  of  life  upspringing 

From  death  by  them  is  brought. 

My  child,  my  happy  darling, 

Gk>  pluck  me  man}'  an  one, 
Though  thou*rt  the  gayest  flowV 

That  smiles  beneath  the  sun ! 

Go  forth,  thou  blessed  beinff, 

And  bring  thy  sweet  spous  here, 
Thouffh  I  need  no  other  token 

Of  oeav*n  when  thou  art  near ! 

I  need  no  other  token 

Than  thy  fair  and  happy  face, 
Throuffh  which  on  me  are  beaming 

God^  mercy  and  God*s  grace ! 

Maif  U,  1845, 
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THE  beagle's  discoveries  IN  AUSTUALIA.* 


Ahokg  the  phenomena  presented  by 
modem  societ}-,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable 18  the  colonial  empire  of 
Great  Britain.  In  a  state  of  per- 
petual developement,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  laws  which  appear  to  be 
rather  those  of  instinct  than  of  rea- 
son, it  rejects  all  definite  form,  and 
supphes  no  indications  which  might 
enable  us  to  predict  its  ultimate  ex- 
toit  Hitherto  it  is  quite  a  pro- 
gressive thing.  In  the  colonies 
themselves,  people  speak  of  it  as  a 
^-stem  completely  m  its  infancy. 
And  so,  perhaps,  it  is.  Nothing 
exactly  like  it  has  existed  any  where, 
for  the  colonial  empire  of  Greece, 
though  analogous  in  some  resets, 
was  founded  on  different  principles, 
and  grew  up  under  much  less  fa- 
Tourablc  auspices.  The  mother- 
country  had  then,  in  most  cases,  not 
the  power  effectually  to  protect  its 
offiipriug,  which  was,  therefore,  driven 
prematurely  into  the  course  ofself- 
defenoe,  wluch  naturally,  and  almost 
inevitably,  led  to  emancipation  from 
the  parent  state. 

Our  case  is  altogether  different. 
With  Uie  exception  of  one  great 
error,  the  effcicts  of  which  may  not 
have  been  wholly  unbeneficial,  we 
have  pursued  the  great  art  of  plant- 
ing colonies,  and  scattering  far  and 
wide  over  the  earth  the  germs  of 
civilisation,  with  inde&tigable  per- 
severance, and  a  degree  of  success 
vouchsafed  to  no  other  people.  Nor 
does  it  seem  wholly  impossible  to 
discover  the  causes.  Tne  British 
race  possess  all  the  elements  required 
in  the  founders  of  empires.  They 
are  enterprising,  bold,  orderly,  but 
without  that  overweening  self-de- 
pendence which  in  great  under- 
takings leads  men  to  rely  solely  on 
their  own  wit,  which  accidentally 
£iHii^,  th^  have  nothing  else  to- 
wards which  thc^  can  turn  for  sup- 
port.   The  English  have  within  them 


a  more  prolific  principle  of  greatness. 
They  believe  devoutly  in  Providence, 
and  throw  the  broad  shield  of  faith 
around  themselves  when  pitching 
their  tabernacles  in  the  distant  wil- 
derness, and  undertaking  to  found 
states  and  empires  in  the  antipodes. 
As  soon  OS  the  Englishman  sets  him- 
self down  in  the  forest  or  the  desert, 
the  incense  of  prayer  ascends  from 
his  hearth,  and  the  blessing  of  God 
descends  upon  it.  His  religion  is  his 
palladium.  Under  its  br^  win^ 
he  fears  nothing,  believing  that  m 
the  practice  of  honesty  and  goodness 
there  is  strength.  The  pa^s  car- 
ried along  with  tbcm  into  their  new 
settlements  their  Misehold  gods  and 
the  gods  of  the  state,  and  under  the 
protection  of  those  imperfect  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Deity  throve  and 
prospered.  With  us  truth  has  been 
nappily  substituted  for  error.  Set- 
ting aside  symbol  and  allegory,  we 
have  betaken  ourselves  to  reality 
itself;  and  wherever  we  undertake  to 
form  a  new  home,  the  altar  of  God  is 
invariably  its  cornerstone. 

In  this  way  only  can  we  account 
for  the  prodigious  growth  and  deve- 

out  the  most  aistant  portions  of  the 
globe.  Confining  our  views  for  the 
present  to  Australia,  we  generally 
see  there  the  erection  of  the  church 
precede  that  of  the  tavern  and  the 
theatre,  and  almost  all  other  secular 
buildings.  Around  its  sacred  spires 
the  village  grows  up  into  a  town,  and 
the  town  spreads  mto  a  city, — ^with 
what  astonishing  rapidity  the  reader 
may  learn  from  the  work  which  has 
suggested  the  present  article.  In 
one  instance,  the  Beagle,  having  been 
present  almost  at  the  birth  of  a  new 
settlement,  witnessed  the  first  faint 
efforts  of  civilisation, — the  clearing 
of  small  patches  of  ground,  the  build- 
ing of  the  log-hut,  and  the  or^ising 
of  humble    municipal   institutions. 


*  Discoveries  in  Australia ;  wifh  an  Accoont  of  the  Coasts  and  Rivers  £zp1ored 
and  Surveyed  daring  the  Voyage  of  H.M.S.  Beagle,  in  the  vears  1837-43.  By 
CoouBSod  of  the  L^rda  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty.  Also  a  Narrative  of 
Captain  Owen  Stanlev's  Visits  to  the  Islands  in  the  Arafam  Sea.  By  J.  Lort 
Stokes,  Commaoder,  n.N.    London,  T,  and  W.  Boone.    184<). 
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After  tbe  lapse  of  a  comparatively 
brief  period,  the  call  of  duty  once 
more  brought  it  to  the  young  colony. 
By  this  time  the  huts  had  nifide  place 
for  bouses,  and  the  hamlet  had  cx- 
panded  into  a  town  two  miles  in 
length  with  streets,  and  squares,  and 
public  buildings,  and  quays,  and 
jetties,  and  shops,  and  warehouses, 
and  a  rapidly  increasing  population 
acUvely  engaged  in  business.  A 
little  grove  of  masts — the  never- 
Iftiling  accompaniment  of  Englishmen 
— rose  in  tbe  harbour,  and  the  song 
of  sailors,  casting  or  weighing  an- 
chor, or  carousing  jovially  on  the 
deck,  was  beard,  morning,  noon,  and 
night.  Far  around  the  town,  pretty 
gi^ens,  filled  with  fruit-trees  and 
vegetables,  s '  retched  pleasantly ;  while 
from  all  sides  you  could  behold  the 
church -spire  towering  benignly  above 
every  thin^,  and  conferring  on  a 
wild  spot  within  tbe  tropics  the  aspect 
of  a  cheerful  nook  in  beloved  and 
hallowed  old  England.  And  this 
siu^gests  another  peculiarity  in  our 
colonists.  They  never  leave  the 
glorious  old  country  without  tbe 
wish  and  tbe  intention  to  return. 
Disi^pointmcnt  they  arc  aware  ma^ 
overtake  them,  and  consign  their 
bones  to  foreign  dust ;  but  they 
never  relinquish  tbe  hope  of  coming 
back  to  mingle  their  ashes  with  those 
of  their  forefathers,  in  the  calm, 
quiet,  country  churchyard  in  which 
tney  played  when  children. 

We  might,  but  that  we  know  one 
another,  here  seem  to  be  maintaining 
a  paradox.  But  every  day's  ex- 
perience demonstrates  what  we  say  to 
be  the  fact  No  people  love  tbeir 
country  like  the  English,  yet  no- 
where do  you  find  greater  wanderers, 
more  enterprising  navigators,  more 
intrepid  travellers,  more  adventurouB 
and  hardy  colonists.  Nearly  all  the 
waste  places  of  tbe  earth  open  to 
maritime  energy  are  already  thickly 
sprinkled  with  them,  and  the  current 
of  emigration  sets  out  perpetually. 
But  the  mother-country  appears  al- 
ways to  go  out  with  the  emigrants, 
to  live  ever  in  their  thoughts,  to 
stand  sponsor  for  their  children,  to 
sit  beside  their  death-bed,  and  to 
open  a  passage  for  their  souls  to  the 
other  world.  The  whole  stream  of 
their  imagination  is  coloured  by  the 
love  of  home.  Nothing  is  so  good  as 
that  wbicb  comes  from  it.    Its  maou- 


factures,  its  news,  its  literature,  its 
time-honoured  names,  have  an  inex- 
plicable spell  about  them,  from  the 
force  of  which  the  colonist  never  at- 
tempts to  esca[)e.  This  is  the  reason 
why  Ave  find  so  many  Londons,  so 
many  Yorks,  so  many  Bnakols,  so 
meny  Liverpools,  in  the  world.  If 
our  expatriated  childroi  cannot  enjoy 
the  real  thing,  tliey  will  aokce  them- 
selves with  a  counterfeit  image  of  it, 
and  bring  up  their  children  in  an 
afiTectMn  for  New  England,  or  New 
York,  or  Boston,  or  Plymouth,  or 
Launceston,  or  some  other  name  redo- 
lent of  green  fields,  and  chalky  difis, 
and  the  fifty -second  degree  of  north 
latitude. 

And  then  look  at  the  efforts  made, 
both  by  the  mother-country  and  the 
colonies,  to  lessen  the  distance  be- 
tween them,  in  time  if  not  in  miies ! 
Chains  of  steamers  will  soon  be  esta- 
blished between  the  most  remote 
parts  of  the  globe  where  the  English 
language  is  spoken,  and  convert  the 
voyage  of  months  into  a  voyage  of 
days.  Already  the  whole  aspect  of 
our  vocabulary  is  altered  which  de- 
scribes our  intercourse  with  Aus- 
tralia. We  have  discarded  months 
aixl  weeks  as  things  expressive  of 
sluggish  motion,  and  now  talk  of 
reaching  Sydney  in  fifty-six  days 
from  London.  It  will  thus  by  de- 
grees become  a  mere  trip,  and  people 
will  speak  of  callmg  at  Aden,  uid 
Singapore,  and  Port  Essiagton,  as 
they  do  of  steaming  across  the  Chan- 
nel to  Boulogne  or  Dunkirk.  Torres 
Straits  will  be  as  familiar  to  us  as 
the  Straits  of  Dover,  and  gonmaads 
will  make  tbe  voyage  nut  to  rap  ofi" 
kangaroo.  We  renra  with  eztreme 
satiSkction  all  these  araltipljing 
tokens  of  the  prevalence  of  the  eom- 
xstacaX  and  emigrating  spirit,  for  ve 
know,  whatever  may  be  tbe  motives 
which  impel  men  abroad,  they  can- 
not fiul  to  carry  many  hleasiBgs  with 
them.  They  are  tbe  ipreatreef^gnised 
pioneers  of  Christianity  and  civilisa- 
tion, and  if  they  cannot  in  any  other 
sense  bridge  the  ocean,  they  will  at 
all  events  bridge  it  with  steam. 

We  have  been  betrayed  into  these 
remarks  by  Cadtain  Stokea*  Dm- 
coveries  m  AutiraM, — a  work  of  great 
merit  and  interest,  whkh  will  reveal, 
perhaps,  to  many  the  greatness  and 
value  of  our  possenions  rn  the  south- 
ern bewispbere.    The  anthor  pro- 
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fessedly  undertakes  to  describe  the 
^arreys  and  operations  of  the  Beagle 
in  the  Eastern  seas  during  a  period  of 
s«r»'t:n  years.  The  Beagle  left  £ng* 
land  in  1837,  and,  after  tonehing  at 
the  Brazils  and  the  Cape,  arrived,  in 
the  month  of  Norember,  in  the  Swan 
KiTer,  on  the  western  coast  of  the 
Attslndian  coiitinent.  No  time  was 
lost  in  oommeneing  operations.  Mov  • 
ing  np  to  bar  snrreying-ground,  the 
Bngle  eommeneed  at  once  the  exa- 
miDatkm  of  the  shore  at  Roebuck 
Bay,  and  thenceforward  prosecuted 
her  talk  with  indefatigable  industry. 
An  exploring  expedition  into  the  in- 
terior was  at  the  same  time  under- 
taken, under  the  lead  of  Lieutenant 
Giay.  Striking  off  fh>m  the  coast, 
he  and  his  companions  penetrated 
thimigb  a  totally  new  portion  of 
Aoatcalia,  and  after  undei]^oing  in- 
credible hardships  and  faturue,  and 
braving  much  peril,  reacned  the 
ncigbbonrhood  of  Fitzroy  River, 
where  the  officers  of  the  Beagle  were 
tben  at  work. 

Up  to  this  moment  the  interior  of 
AaatraKa  remains  a  terra  mcognUa, 
Numerous  expeditions  have  been  un- 
dertaken to  remove  the  veil  which 
hai^  over  it,  and  the  names  of 
Eyre,  and  Gray,  and  Start,  and 
Mitchell,  with  many  others,  vrill  fbr 
ever  be  associated  with  these  hardy 
enterprises.  Theory,  meanwhile,  has 
been  biisy  in  settling  the  structure 
and  chancier  of  that  unknown  land. 
According  to  some,  we  are  to  find 
the  centre  of  the  continent  rab- 
mcf^ed  and  covered  b^  an  inland 
Ma, — a  aort  of  vast  Caspian,  destined, 
periiaps,  hereafter  to  sqiarate  rival 
cspirea;  while  others  pile  up  tower- 
ing i^pa  on  the  same  area,  and  send 
fnrtli  rid«s  and  chains  of  mountains 
in  all  directions  towards  the  sea. 
Bat  where  nothing  has  been  dis- 
covered, the  only  use  of  speculation 
is  to  stimulate  enterprise  and  adven- 
ture. That  we  can  come  to  no  con- 
clusion is  the  very  reason  why  we 
shonld  perseveringly  explore;  and 
even  while  we  write,  several  parties 
—  some  proeeeding  from  the  east, 
otlMfs  from  the  south-— are  possibly 
hastening  towards  the  solution  of 
thus  ppoMem,  which  now  ocenpies  in 
the  pnhiie  snind  the  place  once  ap- 
propriated to  the  sources  of  the  Nile. 
Captain  Stokes,  reasoning  from  the 
stmetnie  of  the  continent,  has  been 


led  to  reject  the  theory  of  an  inland 
sea;  and  his  arguments,  together 
with  the  observations  be  was  enabled 
to  make  during  several  exploring 
expeditions,  have  entirely  led  us  to 
be  of  his  opinion.  A  report,  more- 
over, has  just  reached  this  coun- 
try, that  a  party  of  travellers  has 
just  succeeded  m  crossing  a  large 
portion  of  the  continent,  bv  a  route 
sweepmg  far  to  the  south  of  the 
Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  and  terminating 
on  the  north-west  coast.  Though 
this  rumour  may  possibly  turn  out 
to  be  unfounded,  our  convictions  re- 
main the  same.  No  cycle  of  phe- 
nomena appertaining  to  the  external 
structure  of  our  globe  is  more  strange 
or  inexplicable  than  that  which  is 
connected  with  the  fomation  of  Aus- 
tralia. So  far  as  hiAerto  appears, 
we  have  there  a  vast  continent  in  a 
continual  state  of  upheaval,  lifting 
successively  different  parts  of  its 
broad  back  above  the  waters,  which, 
subsiding  into  new  depths  around  it, 
narrow  considerably  the  superficies  of 
the  ocean.  There  was  a  time  when 
the  credulity  of  philosophers  led  them 
to  believe  in  the  fabrication  of  islands 
and  continents  by  insects.  We  have 
outlived  that  dream,  and  the  dhninu- 
tive  creatures  found  in  the  coral 
forests  that  wave  and  flourish  beneath 
the  waters,  are  now  found  to  have  no 
more  to  do  vrith  the  growth  of  those 
forests  than  the  biras  which  build 
nnd  settle  on  its  branches  with  that 
of  the  osk.  The  structure  of  the 
earth's  crust  is  modified  by  other 
acendes  operating  under  the  guidance 
of  unerrii^  laws,  whose  mfluence 
may  almost  be  said  to  renew  per- 
petually under  oar  e^es  the  mighty 
work  of  creation.  For  a  time  tlie 
notion  prevailed  that  Australia  was 
in  a  state  of  subsidence,  and  that  it 
would  sink  litUe  by  little,  until 
Sydney  and  Hobarton  should  become 
the  haunts  of  whales  and  dolphins. 
In  other  parts  of  the  Eastern  ocean 
the  land  seems  to  be  ^adually  di- 
minishing, though  not  smking.  But 
in  Australia,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  it  is  the  earth  that  is  gain- 
ing upon  the  waters,  and  preparing 
hiu)itatiom  for  man  where  nshes  for- 
merly sported  and  devoured  each 
other. 

It  is  not  our  tntentk>n  to  follow 
the  track  of  the  Beagle,  to  chronicle 
her  discoveries,  or  to  relate  the  ad- 
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ventures  and  achievements  of  her 
indefatigable  commanders.  Captain 
Stokes  nas  found  himself  scarce!}' 
able  to  accomplish  this  in  two  large 
volumes  octavo,  which,  however  in- 
teresting and  replete  with  informa- 
tion, are  still  far  from  containing  a 
complete  record  of  all  that  was  ac- 
complished. The  most  striking  cir- 
cumstances only  have  been  dwelt  on, 
though  for  general  purposes  the  nar- 
rative is  every  where  sufficiently  full 
and  satisfactory.  We  can  barely 
glance  at  one  or  two  of  the  chief 
topics,  referring  for  the  rest  to  the 
work  itself. 

No  subject  discussed  by  Captain 
Stokes  possesses  more  interest  for  us 
than  the  condition  and  prospects  of 
the  native  races.  Fastidious  specu- 
lators on  the  fortunes  of  humanity, 
thou«;h  professing  to  be  cn^ged  in 
inquiries  into  the  natural  history  of 
mankind,  have  shrunk  from  tho- 
roughly investigating  the  state  and 
character  of  these  degraded  tribes. 
Captain  Stokes  is  more  catholic  in 
his  sympathies.  Though  ready  to 
acknowledge  that  there  is  little  to 
attract  and  fascinate  the  student  of 
human  nature  in  these  humble  mem- 
bers of  our  great  family,  he  is  still 
not  repelled  from  them,  and  observes 
their  habits  and  records  their  opin- 
ions and  traditions  with  as  much 
patience  and  fidelity  as  he  would 
have  displayed  in  researches  into  the 
characteristics  of  the  most  favoured 
of  our  race.  Opnortunities  were  not 
afforded  him  to  do  more  than  touch 
upon  the  surface  of  the  subject.  It 
would  have  required  years  of  undi- 
vided attention  to  do  full  justice  to 
it ;  but  the  time  and  occasion  being 
furnished,  we  know  of  no  traveller 
or  navigator  better  fitted  than  he  to 
comprehend  their  peculiarities  or  to 
ascertain  their  chances  of  benefiting 
by  the  advent  of  civilisation.  For 
ourselves,  with  the  data  before  us, 
we  frankly  confess  our  inability  ac- 
curately to  predict  their  fate.  Pre- 
sent appearances  point  obviously  to 
their  utter  extinction,  and  that  at  no 
distant  day.  On  coming  in  contact 
with  the  whites,  they  seem  speedily 
to  acquire  all  their  vices  without  one 
of  those  conservative  virtues  which 
mitigate  their  efiects  and  render  prac- 
ticable the  consolidation  of  society. 
There  is  obstinacy  mixed  with  dul- 
uess  in  the  savage,  there  is  impatience 


mixed  with  overweening  pride  in 
the  civilised  man,  and  the  work  of 
instruction  consequently  goes  on 
slowly,  if  it  can  truly  be  said  to  make 
any  progress  at  all.  It  is  far  easier 
to  destroy  than  to  enlighten  and  re- 
generate. And  then  the  natives  are 
an  unsightly  race,  invested  with  none 
of  that  beauty  which  in  some  savages 
subdues  the  imaginations  of  their 
masters  and  allures  them  into  for- 
bearance and  gentleness.  Othervrise 
we  might  at  least  have  looked  for 
the  springing  up  of  a  nation  of 
half  castes,  which,  afler  the  lapse  of 
a  few  generations,  might,  perham, 
have  scarcely  proved  iuerior  to  tne 
European  settlers.  As  it  is,  we  can 
perceive  no  other  means  of  preserv- 
ing the  natives  from  extenninati<m. 
They  must  owe  their  safety,  if  they 
ultiniatclv  escape,  to  the  influence  of 
irresistible  instincts,  and  those  power- 
ful and  beautiful  relations  which 
grow  up  out  of  the  formation  and 
spread  of  families.  In  the  oompara- 
tively  few  instances  in  which  inter- 
marriages have  taken  place  we  find 
the  ofispring  to  possess  considerable 
comeliness,  and  to  exhibit,  in  the  case 
of  females,  an  attention  to  personal 
appearance  rarely  perceptible  in  the 
Australian  savage.  Thus  a  pretty 
half-caste  yonne  woman,  the  wife  of 
a  sealer  in  Bass^  Straits,  shewed  her 
fondness  for  ornament  b^  inserting  a 
number  of  wild  flowers  m  the  tresses 
of  her  hair,  and  cultivating  neatness 
and  cleanliness;  while  two  native 
women,  her  companions,  though 
equally  young,  and  in  precisely  the 
same  circumstances,  gave  proof  of  no 
such  tastes  or  feelings. 

Hitherto  little  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  psychology  of  these  tribes. 
We  have  learned,  in  a  nide  way, 
some  of  their  opinions,  but  have  ob- 
tained no  insight  into  the  manner  of 
their  growth,  or  modification,  or 
transition.  Language,  the  chief,  if 
not  the  sole  instrument  by  which 
such  knowledse  may  be  obtained, 
appears  not  to  nave  been  called  in  to 
the  aid  of  ordinary  investigation. 
The  ideas  of  a  people,  however,  can 
seldom  be  studied  to  much  advan- 
tage in  any  other  than  their  native 
dress,  because  words  being  the  ex- 
pression of  thought,  must  serve,  in  a 
great  measure,  as  its  interpreter,  and 
not  only  give  us  its  comparative 
value^  but  fix  its  positive  character 
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and  e^cplain  its  relations  to  the  ma- 
trix out  of  which  it  sprung.  When 
the  necessary  studies  have  been  com- 
pleted, we  shall  probably  find  a 
greater  body  of  knowledge  existing 
among  the  Australians  than  we  are 
now  disposed  to  give  them  credit  for. 
They  have  evidently  a  system  of  re- 
ligion, curiously  wrought,  and  somc- 
M^at  comprehensive  in  its  grasp. 
By  what  processes  they  have  wrung 
the  truths  which  it  contains  out  of 
the  mysterious  indications  of  nature 
it  is  as  as  yet  impossible  to  conceive. 
We  only  know,  that  making  use  of 
the  intellectual  powers  intrusted  to 
them,  they  have  discovered  tlmt  this 
material  sphere  in  which  our  bodies 
move  is  encompassed  by  another 
sphere  of  a  totally  different  nature, 
which  darts  from  time  to  time  its  in- 
fluences tlirough  the  chaos  of  clay  in 
which  we  are  enveloped,  and  brings 
about  an  intercourse  between  the 
fountain  of  all  knowledge  and  all 
thought  and  our  imprisoned  souls. 

Some  surprise  is  often  felt  at  ob- 
Fer\ing  traces  of  rclig[ious  truth  in 
the  minds  of  savage  tribes,  but  tlieir 
understanding  have  ears  like  ours, 
and  nature  is  nowhere  dumb.  In 
truth,  therefore,  it  is  not  surprising, 
that  beinff  men,  they  should  use 
their  intelligence  in  laying,  however 
unskilfully,  the  foundations  of  their 
own  happiness.  For,  whatever  some 
naturalists  may  pretend,  man  is,  after 
all,  not  altogetner  a  beast,  but  ex- 
periences, in  every  stage  of  society, 
irresbtible  longings  to  hold  com- 
munication with  other  beings  than 
those  which  are  palpable  to  his 
senses.  Even  the  most  obtuse  and 
miserable  bear  testimony  to  a  duality 
of  principles  within  us.  Food  and 
occupation  for  the  body  nowhere 
suffice.  The  soul  is  not  satisfied  with 
the  war-whoop  and  the  assagay,  with 
the  unearthing  of  ground-nuts,  with 
the  erection  of  hovels,  with  the 
wooing  of  wives,  or  the  rearing  of 
children,  but  j^earns  and  pants  for 
something  enshrined  in  the  very 
heart  of  nature,  to  be  got  at  by  mo- 
tion carried  on  inwardly  by  the  hush- 
ing and  calming  of  the  s])irits,  by  the 
exercise  of  intellectual  sight,  cleared 
and  purified  by  meditation. 

Proofs  in  abundance  of  this  may 
be  found  among  the  Australians, 
who  by  no  means  stand  so  low  in 
the  moral  or  mental  0cale  «s  it  was 


customary  some  3'cars  ago  to  believe. 
All  the  fundamental  elements  of  re- 
ligion exist,  though  in  a  chaotic  state, 
in  their  minds;  Nature  has  been 
kinder  to  them  than  the  science  of 
metaphysics  is  to  many,  and  taught 
them  to  discern,  however  dimly,  the 
golden  chain  that  links  us  to  infinity. 
In  what  state  the  great  fundamental 
idea  of  all  human  excellence  and 
happiness  exists  in  their  intellects 
must  be  left  for  future  inquiry  to 
discover ;  but  the  concomitant  idea — 
the  idea  of  an  evil  agency  in  the 
universe — as  more  obtrusive  in  its 
developemcnt,  has  been  oftener  and 
more  distinctly  observed.  Malig- 
nant spirits  they  think  dwell  in  the 
elements,  and  cause  whatever  sufifer- 
ings,  and  calamities,  and  disasters, 
and  terrors,  arc  endured  by  man- 
kind. At  night  in  the  forest  they 
hear  their  voices  when  the  hurricane 
is  abroad,  careering  through  the  air, 
and  vexing  the  trees,  and  shedding 
additional  gloom  over  the  earth.  By 
day  caverns  and  subterraneous  hol- 
lows received  the  forms  of  these 
demons,  where  they  lie  in  wait  for 
the  wandering  savage,  to  oppress  and 
stifle  him  if  he  tidl  within  their 
power.  How  far  these  malevolent 
existences  are  connected  with  the 
spirits  of  the  dead  does  not  exactly 
appear.  But,  in  common  with  all 
other  nations,  the  Australians  would 
seem  to  people  the  vicinity  of  the 
grave  witn  crcaturas  unbeneficent  in 
their  character,  since  they  regard 
with  unspeakable  fear  the  place 
where  the  remains  of  a  human  being 
have  been  deposited. 

In  illustration  of  this  belief  Cap- 
tain Stokes  supplies  an  anecdote, 
which  may  be  related  as  follows.  A 
farmer  living  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
settlement,  where  the  natives  were 
in  considerable  force,  and  little  dis- 
posed to  cherish  friendship  for  the 
white  men,  solicited  from  govern- 
ment a  small  guard  of  soldiers  to 
protect  him  and  his  family  from  their 
attacks.  One  night  this  guard,  con- 
sisting of  two  men,  mths  taken  by  sur- 
prise. A  body  of  five  savages  rushed 
into  the  house,  but,  after  a  short  and 
desperate  conflict,  were  overpowered 
and  slain.  It  now  became  a  question 
M'hat  should  be  done  with  their  bo- 
dies, and  it  was  ultimately  deter- 
mined that  they  should  be  buried  in 
a  trench  before  the  door,  and  thus 
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constitute  for  ever  after  the  security  of 
the  inmates  against  the  assaults  of 
the  natives,  since  even  the  desire  of 
vengeance,  alwavs  in  savages  the 
most  powerful  of  feelings,  would  not 
induce  them  to  approach  that  dreaded 
spot. 

Another  illustration  of  the  reve- 
rence of  the  natives  for  the  habita- 
tions of  the  dead  was  furnished  by  a 
very  singular  incident,  which  oc- 
curred to  an  exploring  party  of  the 
Beagle  on  the  Flinders  River.  Of 
this  incident  Captain  Stokes*  account 
is  so  graphic  and  interesting  that  wc 
shall  introduce  it  entire,  premising 
that  the  Flinders  was  a  newly-disco- 
vered stream,  and  that  all  the  spots 
described  were  then  for  the  first 
time  beheld  by  an  European  eye. 

"  Hurrying  on  widi  a  still  favourable 
tide,  but  at  a  rate  much  loo  alow  for  our 
impatience,  we  passetl  two  other  amall 
grassy  islets,  and  a  third  was  before  us. 
The  eastern  bank  liad  become  steep, 
overhanging,  and  clothed  with  a  mass  of 
luxuriant  creepers ;  whilst,  on  the  oppo- 
site  side,  was  a  low  woody  patch,  partly 
immersed  by  the  lake-like  graaay  water 
of  the  river,  into  which  one  slender  tree 
dipped  its  feathery  crest,  appearing,  like 
another  Narcissus,  to  admire  its  own 
beauty  in  the  stream.  In  front  the  eye 
could  penetrate  far  down  the  reach, 
hemmed  in  as  it  was  by  trees,  that  clus- 
tered thick  on  the  water's  brink.  To  the 
right  was  what  might  be  called  an  open 
glade ;  in  the  midst  of  it  rose  a  tree,  the 
branches  of  which  were  laden  with  a 
most  singubir-looking  bundle,  or  roll  of 
pieces  of  wood.  Struck  with  its  appear- 
ance, we  rested  on  our  oara  to  obserro 
it,  but  scarcely  bad  we  done  so,  when 
from  a  point  higher  up,  that  appeared  to 
divide  the  river  into  two  branches,  rose 
a  thick  volume  of  smoke,  that  soon  (illed 
the  air,  \\s  if  a  huge,  black  cloud  bad 
lighud  in  that  direction.  Wc  endea- 
voured to  proceed  in  order  to  satisfy  our 
curiosity,  but  a  rocky  ledge,  extending 
across  the  river,  arrested  our  further  pro- 
gress at  this  lime  of  the  tide.  Landing 
accordingly,  I  advanced  for  nearer  in- 
spection towards  the  huge  bundle  of 
sticks  before  mentioned.  It  seemed  al- 
most like  the  nest  of  some  new  bird,  and 
greatly  excited  my  curiosity.  As  I  ap- 
proached, a  m(»st  unpleasant  smell  as- 
sailed me,  and,  on  climbing  up  to  ex- 
amine it  narrowly,  I  found  that  it  con- 
taioed  the  decaying  body  of  a  native. 

'*  Within  the  outer  covering  of  sticks 
was  one  of  net,  w*ith  an  inner  one  of 
the  bark  of  the  papyrus-tree,  enveloping 


the  corpse.  According  to  Cbe  aiogobr 
practice  of  uncivilised  people  of  pro- 
viding for  the  wants  of  tJioae  who  hare 
nothing  more  to  do  with  eartMy  things, 
soooe  weapons  were  depoeited  with  the 
deoeaaed  in  this  novel  kind  of  aortoary 
habitatioB,  and  a  little  beyond  was  a  rJi 
of  water. 

"There  was  a  lonelineaa  in  the  spot 
perfectly  in  keeping  with  the  feeling i 
this  siranee  discovery  naturally  callrd 
forth  ;  and,  from  the  ftw  recent  signs  of 
the  natives,  it  would  appear  that  here, 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  continent,  spots 
wliere  the  dead  lie  are  kept  sncpsd. 
Some  dark  brown  and  black  bawka  wen 
perched  on  the  trees  near,  looking  like 
so  many  mutes  ataiioned  to  shew  respect 
to  the  depsrted ;  but  their  intentuma 
were  of  a  different  character,  as  tbejr  were 
waiting,  I  imagine,  for  some  friendly 
gust  of  wind  to  shake  off  the  covering  of 
the  deceased. 

**  While  we  were  making  these  obser- 
vations the  coofiagration  on  the  point 
above  continued  to  rage  with  great  fory, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  kindled 
in  order  to  attract  our  attention  and  pre- 
vent US  from  visiting  the  sacred  spot. 
'i*hough  we  saw  not  the  form  of  a  living 
being,  I  am  persuaded  that  tlte  eyea  of 
the  natives  were  upon  us,  and  that  our 
every  movement  was  watched.  I1ie 
method  they  adopted  to  lure  us  away 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  dead  was 
simple  and  ingenious,  and  might  have 
proved  successful  had  not  the  interposing 
ledge  of  rocks  prevented  our  further  pro- 
gress. To  effiwt  their  purpose  tliey 
must  have  burned  up  a  very  large  apace 
as  tJie  smoke  that  arose  obscured  aU  that 
quarter  of  the  heavens.  We  obaerved 
also  that  the  ground  about  the  burial - 
tree  had  been  submitted  to  the  flames,  as  if 
to  keep  away  the  few  kangarooa  that  visit 
this  spot." 

Their  notions,  however,  on  this 
subject  have  not  been  carefully  ana- 
lysed. Many  equally  well- authen- 
ticated anecdotes  are  related,  which 
at  first  sight  appear  to  be  inconsistent 
with  such  fear  of  the  dead.  But,  no 
doubt,  the  sentiment  is  modified  in- 
finitely by  a  variety  of  circumstances 
which  have  liitherto  escaped  ob- 
servation. Thus  we  find,  in  con- 
nexion with  this  subject,  a  very 
touching  anecdote  told  by  Captaiu 
Stokes,  which  we  cannot  do  better 
than  relate  in  his  own  words. 

"  I  witnessed  in  the  family  of  a  native, 
named  Alligator,  an  instance  of  affection 
for  a  departed  child,  which,  though  it  ex- 
hibited itself  in  this  peciHiar 
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was  extremely  toucbing.  The  wife  bad 
ireasured  op  the  bones  of  the  little  one, 
and  eo&stantlj  carried  them  ebout  with 
her,  not  as  a  mtemtnto  mori,  but  as  aD  ob- 
ject whereon  to  expend  her  teodereat 
emotion,  wbenefcr  they  swelled  wi(hi<i 
ber  breast.  At  such  times  she  would 
put  together  these  boaes  with  a  rapidity 
that  supposed  a  wonderful  knowledge 
of  osteology,  and  set  tbem  up  that 
she  might  weep  over  them.  Perhops 
is  her  inM^inatioa,  as  she  perforined 
this  m«laBcholy  rite,  the  ghastly  fmme- 
work  before  ber  beeaine  imbued  with  the 
coBdy  ibna  of  inlsncy ;  bright  eyes  oace 
more  sparkled  in  those  hollow  cvili,  and 
a  smile  of  inefiiible  delight  hung  where 
in  realitv  was  nooght  but  the  hideous 
gria  of  death.  I  exceedingly  regret  that 
the  mother  who  could  feel  so  finely  was 
some  time  afterwards  overpersuaded  to 
port  with  the  bones  of  her  child." 

One  problem  in  the  philoeopliy  of 
savage  life  remains  vet  to  be  cleared 
up.  It  is  surrounded  by  great  and 
immiiiersble  diffieuities,  which  the 
authon  of  theoretical  works  hitherto 
for  the  most  part,  to  have 
hted  in  mnltiplying.  Fortn- 
dy.  Captain  Stokes  is  a  slave  to 
no  theory,  but,  as  nearly  as  may  he, 
without  bias  or  predilection  relates 
honestly  what  he  saw,  whether  it 
seems  to  make  for  or  against  the 
aborigines.  The  problem  to  which 
we  aUnde  is  the  con<!htion  of  women 
among  tribes  in  a  low  state  of  civil- 
iaatioB,  and  more  partiealarly  among 
the  Australians.  It  may  be  doubted 
iriielher  the  ordinary  race  of  specu- 
lators on  the  subject  have  been  at 
the  pains  to  render  themselves  mas- 
ters of  all  the  accessible  facts  of  the 
case.  A  very  few  data  suffice  to  set 
most  persons  generalising,  because 
nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  build 
up  theories  when  no  attempt  is  made 
to  cause  them  to  square  with  the 
laws  of  Nature.  The  majority  of 
these  writers  draw  a  fearful  picture  of 
the  degradatiou  and  misery  of  women 
in  those  stages  of  society  upon  which 
we  habitually  bestow  the  name  of 
savage  and  barbarous.  The  correct- 
ness of  their  views  may,  however,  be 
doubted.  There  are  apparent  con- 
tradictions in  the  manners  of  all  na- 
ti<ins,  and  wc  everywhere  observe 
the  existence  of  customs  which,  if 
considered  separately,  wotild  lead  us 
to  very  wroo^  conclusions. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom 
that  the  tooMnkai  of  tbe  sexes  19 


nearly  eoual  In  all  sta^  of  society. 
Where  the  women  are  ignorant,  neg- 
lected, and  degraded,  the  science  and 
happiness  of  their  helpmates  will  be 
found  upon  inquiry  to  be  not  much 
superior.  Men  depend  so  much 
upon  women  for  their  happiness  that 
they  cannot,  if  they  would,  xeep  them 
at  a  very  great  distance  fVom  them- 
selves morally  or  intellectually ;  and 
this  truth  is  still  more  apnarent  in 
low  than  in  high  stages  or  civilisa- 
tion. In  polisTOd  and  hkhly  artifi- 
cial communities  the  dinerence  be- 
tween the  intellectual  developement 
of  the  sexes  is  far  greater  than  among 
savages.  Politics,  philosophy,  science, 
business,  combine  to  enlam  and  for- 
tify man*8  mind,  while  that  of  wo- 
men is  abandoned  to  the  influence  of 
a  most  imperfect  and  superficial  sys- 
tem of  instruction.  This  is  not,  we 
are  aware,  the  prevalent  notion ;  but 
if  any  one  will  be  at  the  pains  to 
make  unprejudicedly  the  comparison 
for  himself  he  will  probably,  afler  a 
while,  be  inclined  to  adopt  it. 

At  any  rate,  from  the  picture  of 
savage  life  in  Australia  suggested  by 
the  details  of  Captain  Stokes,  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  men  and  wo- 
men in  that  part  of  the  world  contrive 
to  divide  pretty  equally  the  burden 
of  life  between  them.  The  forms  of 
manners  being  rude  in  all  things, 
necessarily  bear  the  same  character 
in  what  relates  to  the  interooiurse  of 
the  sexes.  Little  gentleness  charac- 
terises it,  because  gentleness  does  not 
enter  into  the  list  of  a  savage's  vir- 
tues. But  this  does  not  much  signify. 
The  feeling  of  good-wHl  or  attach- 
ment, in  whatever  way  manifested, 
produces,  upon  the  whole,  the  same 
impression,  otherwise  there  would  be 
no  happiness  but  where  there  is  ex- 
treme refinement,  which  every  body 
knows  to  be  irreconcilable  with  fact. 
With  the  savage  the  expression  of 
fcelmg  is  rou^h  and  gross;  but  as 
the  apprehensions  and  sentiments  of 
the  object  of  that  feeling  are  like- 
wise obtuse  and  crude,  the  effect 
aimed  at  ii^  produced.  Human  na- 
ture is  far  more  flexible  and  various 
than  theorists  seem  commonly  to 
suppose,  it  is  by  imagining  the 
existence  of  the  refinement  of  civi- 
lised life  in  the  female  savage  that 
people  contrive  to  persuade  them- 
selves she  must  be  miserable,  oonsi- 
deriBg  the  uaeomh  aspect  which  the 
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treatment  she  receives  from  her 
helpmate  puts  on  in  the  eyes  of  bet- 
ter educated  persons.  But  to  reason 
thus  is  to  put  altogether  out  of  sight 
one  of  the  most  obvious  and  uni- 
versal laws  of  Providence.  "  God 
tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb/* 
and  nicely  adapts  the  feeling  of 
mankind  m  every  stage  of  civilisa- 
tion, to  >?hich  they  ascend  or  advance, 
to  the  circumstances  and  accidents 
by  which  they  are  affected. 

Even  in  our  own  state  of  society, 
the  developement  of  the  affections 
and  passions  among  the  lower  orders 
is  as  distasteful  to  persons  more  de- 
licately nurtured  as  that  observable 
among  savages.  Yet  no  one  pre- 
tends that  the  humbler  classes  of 
women  are  necessarily  miserable. 
They  understand  their  oppositcs  and 
are  understood  by  them,  and  go 
through  life  as  cheerfully  and  caily 
as  any  polished  court  lady  Chat- 
soever.  Nay,  in  many  instances,  far 
more  so.  This  fact,  if  we  wisely 
ponder  over  it,  may  help  us  in  ac- 
quiring correct  notions  of  women  in 
still  lower  stages  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual culture.  That  among  the 
Australians  they  are  prized  after  a 
certain  fashion  is  demonstrable  by  a 
thousand  undeniable  facts,  among 
which  we  may  mention  that  they  are 
the  causes  of  half  the  clan  feuds  and 
individual  vengeance  by  which  so- 
ciety is  there  convulsed.  If  a  man 
desire  to  inflict  an  indignity  upon  a 
tribe  or  clan  he  steals  away  a  woman, 
thereby  declaring  that  he  knows  of 
no  greater  injury  or  of  any  thing 
which  his  enemies  prize  so  highly; 
and  when  such  an  offence  has  been 
committed,  the  injured  party,  whe- 
ther father,  husband,  or  brother, 
having  no  legal  tribunals  to  fly  to, 
has  recourse  to  his  si)ear,  and  fol- 
lows the  dusky  Paris  about  night 
and  day,  through  wood  and  thicket, 
and  bog  and  fen,  till,  in  one  way  or 
another,  he  can  gratify  his  revenge. 

When  Captain  Stokes  took  up  a 
native  from  the  Swan  River  colony 
to  the  north-western  coast,  this  man 
constantly  amused  the  Ucagle's  crew 
by  boasting  that  he  would  carry  off 
one  of  the  gins  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  part  of  the  continent,  though, 
overawed  by  their  superior  strength 
and  daring,  he  never  attempted  to 
put  bis  threat  into  execution.  Af- 
terwards, however,  our  countrymen 


witnessed  at  Swan  River  ft  case  of 
abduction,  though  they  did  not  re- 
main long  enough  to  learn  its  ulti- 
mate consequence.  Having  been 
unsuccessful  in  his  matrimonial  en- 
terprises among  thenorthmen,  l^Iiago, 
the  native  above  alluded  to,  re- 
turned to  his  own  land  and  was 
more  successful  among  his  neigh- 
bours. He  at  length  actually  car- 
ried off  a  woman,  together  with 
whom  he  was  found  by  the  officers 
of  the  Beagle  hiding  about  in  hourly 
expectation  of  being  speared  by  her 
relatives.  Yet  so  strong  was  lufl  at- 
tachment to  her  that,  though  natu- 
rally timid  and  fond  beside  of  the 
good  living  on  board  the  Beagle,  he 
could  not  be  tempted  by  the  most 
flattering  offers  to  leave  his  new 
bride.  In  this  we  discover  little  of 
that  supercilious  indifierenoe  for  the 
sex  which  some  philosopheni  have 
attributed  to  the  Australians.  The 
source  of  misconception  in  matters  of 
this  kind  is  the  prejudice  of  the  ob- 
servers, with  whom,  for  the  most 
part,  only  one  modification  of  habits 
and  manners  is  supposed  to  be  com- 
patible with  love,  affection,  or  hap- 
piness. But  could  we  place  ourselves 
m  the  proper  position  for  studying 
the  savage,  and  divest  ourselves  of 
those  hindrances  which  our  current 
theories  create,  we  should  certainly 
introduce  many  changes  into  our 
philosophy.  On  one  occasion  the 
officers  of  the  Beagle  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  natives  while  engaged 
m  their  daily  avocations,  and  while 
they  were  utterly  unconscious  of 
being  observed,  and  the  appearance 
they  then  presented  may  be  r^arded 
as  highly  interesting. 

"  Near  the  santly  point,"  snys  Captain 
Stokes,  "  we  observed  some  fire,  and  on 
otir  return,. by  crawling  up  the  bank,  I 
got  0  peep  at  a  small  party  of  natires  en- 
gaged intently  io  digging  for  the  escu- 
lent called  women.  As  tbey  were  few  in 
numbers  our  abrupt  appearance  would 
have  too  much  terrified  tliem  to  leave 
any  chnnce  of  an  iiiterviev^,  and  we  ac 
co'rdingly  did  not  disturb  thcro,  but  con- 
tented oursrlves  with  waichin^  their 
movemenrs  for  awhile.  The  spectacle 
wns  nn  int«'rrsling  one.  l*oth  men  and 
women  were  ongnged  in  driving  for  their 
food,  whil5t  a  little  beyond  a  few  mote 
were  burning  the  bush  and  looking  out 
for  game  and  snakes.  It  does  not  oOen 
fall  to  the  lot  of  tlie  while  man  to  beliold 
the  wild  people  of  this  earth  engaged  io 
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thtit  d«ilj  ftYOcatioiui,  completely  un- 
ocMUcious  that  the  g^nae  of  a  superior 
elass  of  beings  is  upon  tbem.  We  hive 
seen  ssTages  exhibited  to  us  professedly 
in  all  the  simplicitv  of  the  woods ;  but 
how  can  the  children  of  nature  retain 
their  freedom  of  action  and  maimers  un- 
der  the  gase  of  a  civilibed  multitude  ? 
We  may  depend  upon  it  that  we  gather 
nothing  bat  erroneous  idfas  from  such  a 
display.  If  we  would  onderstaod  truly 
what  our  savage  brethren  are  like  we 
most  penetrate  into  the  woods  and  the 
wilda  where  they  are  to  be  found,  we 
moat  mingle  with  them  in  the  exercise 
of  their  domestic  avoeatioos,  we  must 
see  tbem  as  they  are  in  all  their  excuse- 
able  degradation,  and  not  invested  with 
a  fietitioaa  dignity  or  a  theatrical  sim- 
plicity ;  we  must  observe  them  also  un- 
awares, and  aee  how  they  conduct  tbem- 
aelrea  under  the  ordinary  influences  that 
beset  them. 

"  It  was  with  great  reluctance  that  I 
departed  without  making  our  presence 
known ;  but  I  conld  not  refrain  from 
leaving  at  the  place  where  we  landed  the 
perplexing  legacy  of  a  few  presents. 
With  whtt  curious  anxiety  must  these 
people  have  traced  our  footmarks,  from 
which  alone  thev  could  gather  evidence 
that  we  belongea  to  a  different  race !" 

We  are  not  jet  in  a  condition  to 
dedde  dogmatically  on  any  point 
connected  with  the  character  of  the 
Anatraliana,  thou|;h,  from  certain 
dJadoaarea  reapectmg  them  made  in 
the  h%hly  vainahle  volumes  before 
iia»  we  are  inclined  to  attribute  to 
them  the  poasesBion  of  mental  en- 
dowmenta  much  superior  to  what 
they  have  hitherto  obtahied  credit 
for.  At  nreaent,  however,  our  ob- 
ject 18  ratner  to  shew  the  terms  on 
which  the  several  members  of  an 
Australian  famUy  live  together  than 
the  degree  of  ingenuity  or  invention 
they  c&splnj.  We  ourselves  have 
lived  among  savages  somewhat  more 
advanced,  indeed,  than  the  natives  of 
Australia,  but  still  liviug  strictly  in 
the  same  stage  of  sodety,  and  so  ex- 
actly rimilar  in  manners  that  we 
could  almost  fancy  we  had  witnessed 
the  following  domestic  picture : — 

"  Near  Escape  Cliff  I  met  a  small 
party  of  natives,  consisting  of  an  elderly 
man,  his  wife,  and  four  children.  By 
degrees,  advancing  alone,  I  contrived  to 
get  near  enough  to  make  the  woman  a 
preaent  of  a  handkerchief,  in  return  for 
wjbieh  ahe  gave  me  a  large  leaf  of  the 
cabh^e  palm  that  waa  slung  across  her 
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back.  I  at  length  drew  all  the  family 
around  me,  the  eldest  child,  a  youth  of 
about  fifteen,  being  the  most  timid.  He 
had  a  smull  piece  of  wood,  two  feet  lone. 
Slicking  through  the  cartilage  of  bis 
nose.  His  teedi,  and  those  of  the  other 
cbildreo,  were  quite  perfect,  hut  in  the 
father  and  mother  two  of  the  upper  front 
ones  were  gone,  us  we  noticed  was  the 
case  with  the  natives  of  Port  Blessing. 
tOD,  where  this  ceremony  is  performed 
after  marriage.  The  hair  of  these  peo- 
ple was  neither  curly  nor  straight,  but 
what  I  have  before  called  crisp,  being  of 
that  wavy  nature  sometimes  noticed  in 
Europesns. 

"  They  had  with  them  three  small, 
sized  dogs  of  a  light  brown  colour,  of 
which  they  appeared  very  fond,  and  I 
could  not  induce  them  to  part  with  them. 

"  The  old  man  8  spear  was  not  barbed, 
and  the  wamara,  or  throwing-stick,  of 
the  same  long,  narrow  shape  as  at  Port 
Essington.  The  woman  had  also  the 
same  bottle-shaped  basket  slung  over  her 
neck  as  before  remarked,  and  containing 
white  and  red  earth  for  painting  their 
bodies. 

"These  people  exhibited  more  curi- 
osity than  1  had  before  noticed  in  the 
aborigines,  as  I  was  able  to  induce  them 
to  visit  the  whale-boat  that  was  on  shore 
dose  by.  There,  ss  in  other  pieces,  the 
size  of  the  oars  first  astonished  them, 
and  next  the  largeness  of  the  boat  itself. 
The  exclamations  of  surprise  given  vent 
to  by  the  old  man  as  he  gaaed  on  the 
workmanship  of  his  civilised  brethren 
were  amusing.  Suddenly  a  loud  shout 
would  burst  from  bis  lips,  sad  then  a 
low  whistle.  I  watched  the  rapid  change 
of  countenance  in  this  wild  savage  with 
interest ;  all  his  motions  were  matter  for 
observation.  The  mixed  curiosity  and 
dread  depicted  in  his  dusky  face«  the 
feeling  of  secret  alarm  at  thia  6rst  ran- 
centre  with  a  white  man  intruding  in  his 
nstive  wilds,  which  he  must  have  expe- 
rienced, added  much  to  the  zest  of  the 
scene.  I  at  length  almost  persuaded  the 
old  man  to  accompany  me  on  board — he 
even  put  one  foot  m  the  boat  for  the 
purpose,  when,  seeing  the  depth  of  the 
interior,  he  recoiled  with  a  slight  shud- 
der, as  if  from  immersion  in  cold  water. 
He  waa  now  overwhelmed  by  the  wo- 
mau  and  elder  child  with  eatresties  not 
to  take  such  a  rash  step«  and  their  mde 
eloquence  succeeded. 

"  It  was  amusing  to  see  the  struggle 
between  fear  and  curiositv  plainly  ae. 
picted  in  the  man's  face  as  ne  stood  with 
one  foot  on  the  boat  and  the  other  on  the 
shore  hearkening  but  too  credulously  to 
Uie  picture  of  danger  forcibly  drawn  by 
his  mends,  while  curiosity,  with  almost 
equal  strength,  was  urging  him  to  dare 
I 
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the  perils  of  the  white  man's  boat.  A 
desire  to  be  better  acqnaiDted  with  the 
strangers  who  had  come  to  the  shores  of 
his  native  land  in  a  large  bird— such  be- 
ing their  strange  idea  of  a  ship,  the  sails 
forming  the  wing8-~no  doabt  materiall/ 
influenced  him ;  but  tlie  eloquence  of 
his  relatives  prevailed  over  all.  And 
this  interesting  interview  terminated  by 
our  leaving  the  shore  without  our  sable 
fWend,  wm>  however  promised  to  visit 
the  ship  in  an  old  bark  canoe  about 
twenty  feet  long,  that  was  Ijring  on  the 
beach  near  at  hand.*' 

We  find  in  another  passage  the 
description  of  a  party  of  natives 
grouped  toffether  in  an  exceedingly 
carious  and  original  manner.  At 
first  they  appeared  to  us  in  a  pecu- 
Harly  amicable  light,  strength  being 
made  subservient  to  comparative  fee- 
bleness and  in&ncy.  But  the  sudden 
appearance  of  the  white  man  dis- 
turbs the  economy  of  their  feelinga 
and  brings  into  play  the  more  igno- 
ble sentiments.  But  before  we  ofiTef 
any  remark  on  the  conduct  of  the 
■avage  or  the  commentaries  of  Cap- 
tain Stokes,  we  shall  lay  the  passage 
before  our  readers : — 

"  At  the  turning  leading  from  ths 
Outer  to  the  inner  harbour  they  came 
suddenly  in  view  of  a  raft  malcing  across 
a  distance  of  three  miles,  on  which  were 
two  women  with  several  ehOdren,  whilst 
four  or  five  men  were  swimming  along- 
side, towing  and  supporting  themselves 
bv  means  of  a  log  of  wood,  across  their 
chests.  On  perceiving  the  boat  they  in- 
stantly struck  out  for  the  land,  leaving 
the  women  on  the  raft  For  some  time 
the  latter  kept  their  position,  waiting 
until  the  boat  got  quite  near,  when  they 
gave  utterance  to  a  dreadfnl  yell,  ana, 
assuming  at  the  same  time  a  most  demo- 
niacal aspect,  plunged  into  the  watef 
as  if  about  td  abandon  the  children  to 
their  fate.  Not  so,  however ;  despite  the 
dreadful  fear  they  appeared  to  entertain 
of  the  white  man,  maternal  alfection  was 
strong  within  them,  and,  risking  all  to 
save  their  oflfspring,  they  began  to  tow 
the  raft  with  all  their  strength  towards 
the  shore.  This  devotion  ou  the  part  of 
the  women  16  their  little  ones  was  in 
strong  contrast  with  the  utter  want  of 
feeling  shewn  by  the  men  towards  both 
mother  and  children. 

*'  Captain  Williamson,  no  doubt  to 
their  extreme  consternation,  pulled  after 
the  men,  and  drote  them  back  to  the 
raft.  Some  dived,  and  tried  thus  to 
escape  the  boat,  while  others  grinned 
ferociously,  and    appeared  to  hope  by 


hideous  grimaces,  sach  as  are  only  sag- 
gested  even  to  a  savage,  by  a  last  stage 
of  fear,  to  terrify  the  white  mca  firm 
approaching.  At  length,  bowerer,  tbey 
were  all  driven  baek  to  the  raft,  which 
was  then  towed  across  the  harbour  let 
them, — a  measare  which  they  were  only 
able  to  approve  of  when  they  had  bnded, 
and  fear  had  quite  sobsided. 

«  Doubtless,  the  fbrbeaiance  of  oor 
party  surprised  them,  for  from  their  ter- 
rified looks  and  manner  when  awimming 
with  all  their  strength  from  the  raft, 
they  must  have  apprehended  a  firte  at 
least  as  terrible  as  that  of  I  ' 


Here  the  expression  "  utter  want 
of  feeling*^  is  much  too  strong.  That 
fear  for  the  moment  provM  more 
powerful  than  affection  is  not  to  be 
denied,  neither  can  it  be  doubted 
that  the  love  of  the  women  for  their 
children  exceeded  that  of  their  male 
companions,  since  in  order  to  pre- 
serve them  they  were  ready  to  fhoe 
the  worst  conceivable  dan^,  that 
Of  being  eaten  by  the  white  men ; 
but  it  was  to  the  influence  of  no 
common  terror  that  the  men  them- 
selves yielded.  The  prospect  of  bdng 
cut  up  and  devoured  is  nowhere  an 
agreeable  one ;  and  it  may,  therefore, 
be  admitted  in  miti^tion  of  the  crime 
of  these  poor  wretoies,  that  the  peril 
they  apprehended  was  to  them  the 

greatest  conceivable.  Previous  to 
^is  excess  of  pusillanimity  they  were 
engaged  in  an  act  indicative  of  great 
devotion  to  their  wives  and  children. 
We  should  like  to  see  any  of  the 
fireside  speculators  on  the  contempt 
of  savages  for  ^omen,  swimming 
three  mUes,  and  tugging  their  wives 
and  children  after  Uiem  on  a  raft. 
For  our  own  part  we  greatiy  respect 
these  dusky  gentlemen  of  Bynoe 
Harbour,  for  Uieir  devotion  to  the 
fair  sex,  and  only  wish  their  love 
had  been  a  little  more  courageous ; 
but  that  they  were  actuated  by 
strong  affection  is  clear.  Civilised 
life  has  few  more  touchinff  spectades 
to  exhibit  than  this,  of  four  or  five 
naked  savagp  toiling  across  an  arm 
of  the  sea  with  the  weight  of  a  whole 
iSunily  at  their  heels.  The  native 
Australian,  after  all,  is  not  so  despi* 
cable  a  creature  as  many  philoao- 
pheni  seem  to  consider  nim,  since, 
without  the  aid  of  Puffendorf  or 
Grotius,  he  seems  to  comprehoidthe 
relations  on  which  society  is  based. 
It  is  one  of  the  great  recommend^ 
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I  ofG^taiB  Stokes*  book,  that 
be  bestows  mucb  attention  on  the 
shmig^aeM.  Mgwliuu  does  he  neg- 
IB*  mty  fitting  opportunity  to  spe^ 
of  them ;  and  as  tney  came  necessa- 
rily very  often  in  his  way,  his  ac- 
count of  their  manners,  character, 
and  customs,  is  exceedingly  carious 
and  Taried.  All  uncivifised  tribes 
are  strwigly  addicted  to  every  species 
of  amtfsement  within  their  reach, 
and  more  especially  dancing.  We 
should,  indeed,  never  omit  in  the 
d^nition  of  a  savaffe  to  say,  that  he 
is  a  dancing  animal;  and  long  after 
men  have  x>as8ed  out  of  this  stage  of 
social  progression,  and  begun  to  re- 
gard themselves  as  civilised,  they 
still  retain  a  strong  propensity  for 
the  habit  bequeathed  to  them  by 
their  cannibal  ancestors.  We  always 
think  of  the  forest,  and  the  spear, 
and  the  war-whoop,  when  we  see  a 
man  dance.  Through  the  trim  and 
&sAy  diflguise  effected  by  kersey- 
mere and  silk,  and  lacquered  leather, 
and  white  cravat,  and  scented  curls, 
we  deaiiy  discern  the  shaggy  native 
of  the  wilderness  brandismng  his 
dnb,  shewing  his  long  teeth,  and 
shaking  his  pointed  locks  over  a  face 
begrimed  with  soot  and  ochre.  We 
have  beheld  the  genuine  thing,  and 
admired  it,  have  seen  ladies  m  the 
costume  of  Eve,  go  through  all  the 
evolutions  of  the  desert  polka  around 
the  flames  of  a  blazing  fire  at  mid- 
nifffat,  and  have  observed  the  eye- 
balls of  their  swarthy  admirers  gUre 
with  delight  as  the  wild  damsels 
leaped  and  twirled  m  the  air.  Ne- 
vertheless, vre  have  not  been  present 
at  oorrobory,  and  shall  there&re  m- 
trodnce  Captain  Stokes'  description 
of  a  performance  which  would  pro- 
bably astonish  the  frequenters  of 
Almacks. 

**  At  Port  Stephen  I  witnesaed  a  oor- 
robory  jireeentiDg  a  peculiar  feature.  As 
•ooo  as  it  was  dark  a  number  of  heaps  of 
fuel  seattered  here  and  there  were  ai. 
midtaneooaly  Ughted,  and  the  whole 
aurfeee  of  the  green  was  speedily  lighted 
op  by  the  flames.  When  the  illnmina- 
Qon  waa  complete,  the  men,  painted  with 
spots  and  lines  of  white,  commeooed  the 
daaee,  which  consisted  in  running  side. 
WWTS,  or  in  file,  stampito^  with  great 
violeooe,  and  emitting  an  uharmonious 
grant,  gesticnlating  violently  all  the 
lime,  and  brandishing  and  striking  to- 
gether theh  weapons.    The  peculiar  fea- 


ture  in  this  oorrobory  was  the  throwing 
of  the  kiley  or  boomeranflf,  lighted  at 
oae  end ;  the  remarkable  flight  aod  ex- 
traordinary convolutions  of  which  had  a 
singular  and  startling  effect." 

Another  trait  in  the  character  of 
the  Australians  deserves  to  be  par- 
ticularly pointed  out,  as  it  is  very 
extraordinary  that  it  should  have 
been  exhibited  at  all  in  so  low  a 
stage  of  civilisaticm,  we  mean  their 
spontaneous  application  to  the  imita- 
tive arts.  Formerly  it  was  the  cus- 
tom to  derive  the  acquirements  of 
one  people  directly  from  the  teach- 
ing of  another.  Thus  Egypt  was 
supposed  to  have  been  tau^t  the 
arts  by  India,  and  Greece  by  Egypt. 
Reasoning  upon  more  sound  philo- 
sophical principles,  a  modem  writer 
has  ventured  to  controvert  thb 
theory,  and  to  maintain  that  art  both 
in  Greece  and  in  Egypt  was  an  in- 
digenous production.  The  extremely 
curious  facts  mentioned  by  Captain 
Stokes  come  directly  in  support  cH 
this  view.  The  Australians  certainly 
were  not  taught  by  the  Egyptians, 
but  in  obedience  to  the  instinct  of 
imitation,  have  nevertheless  com- 
menced a  process  analogous  to  that 
which  the  Egyptians  carried  to  so 
high  a  state  of  perfection ;  we  mean 
the  adorning  of  rocks  and  caves  with 
paintiiu^  and  sculpture.  Rude  and 
uncouth  the  productions  of  the  Aus- 
tralians must  of  necessity  be ;  but  th^ 
have  made  a  commencement,  they 
have  smoothed  the  face  of  the  rock, 
and  begun  to  delineate  upon  it  the 
figures  of  men  and  animals,  and  even 
strange  representations  of  dances. 
It  might,  perhaps,  take  ages  pro- 
perly tQ^  ripen  this  talent ;  but  nom 
the  readinees  with  which  a  young 
savage,  mentioned  bv  Captain  Stokes, 
took  to  the  use  of  the  pencil,  it  may 
not  unfairly  be  infeired  that  our 
dusky  subjects  in  that  part  of  the 
Pacific  would  with  proper  encou-> 
raffement  give  proof  of  much  apti- 
tude for  the  arts.  We  extract  from 
the  narrative  of  the  Beagle*s  discove- 
ries two  passages  relating  to  this 
subject,  which  our  readers  cannot 
fail  to  peruse  with  interest : — 

"This  group  of  islands  is  so  con- 
nected  with  the  main  by  extensive  sapd. 
banks,  that  at  low  water  it  is  possible  to 
walk  across  to  them  ;  and  of  tnis  facility 
the  natives,  no  doubt,  avail  themselves, 
to  procure  turtle.  It  appears,  indeed,  to  be 
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onlv  on  such  occasions  that  they  could 
risit  Forester  (^roup,  as  we  saw  no  traces 
of  raftii  on  this  portion  of  the  coast.  De* 
puch  laland  wonld  seem  to  be  their  fa- 
vourite resort ;  and  we  found  several  of 
their  huts  still  standing.  They  were 
constructed  of  boughs  and  twigs  fixed  in 
the  ground,  and  joined  overhead  in  a  cir- 
cular shspe.  Over  this  wns  thrown  a 
loose  matting  of  twisted  grass.  The  na- 
tives are  doubtless  attracted  to  the  place 
partly  by  the  reservoirs  of  water  they 
find  among  the  rocks  after  rain,  partly 
that  they  may  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  de- 
lineating the  various  objects  that  attract 
their  attention,  on  the  smooth  surface  of 
the  rocks.  This  they  do  by  removing 
the  haid  red  outer  coating,  and  baring 
to  view  the  natural  colour  of  the  green 
■tone,  acoordiog  to  the  outline  they  have 
traced.  Much  ability  is  displayed  in 
these  representations,  the  subjects  of 
which  could  be  discovered  at  a  glance. 
The  number  of  specimens  was  immense, 
so  that  the  natives  must  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  amusing  themselves  in  this  in- 
nocent manner  for  a  long  period  of  time. 
I  could  not  help  reflecting  as  I  examined 
with  interest  the  various  objects  repre- 
sented.— the  human  figures,  the  animals, 
the  birds,  the  weapons,  the  domestic 
implements,  the  scenes  of  savage  life,  or 
the  curious  frame  of  mind  that  could 
induce  them  to  repair,  perhaps  at  stated 
seasons  of  the  year,  to  this  lonely  pic- 
ture-gallery, surrounded  by  the  oceau 
wave,  to  admire  and  add  to  the  produc- 
tioos  of  their  forefathers.  No  doubt  they 
•expended  on  their  worka  of  art  as  much 
patience,  aud  labour,  and  enthusiasm,  as 
ever  was  exhibited  by  a  Raffaelle  or  a 
Michael  Angelo,  in  adorning  the  walla 
of  St.  Peter  or  the  Vatican  ;  and,  per- 
haps, the  admiration  and  applause  of 
their  fellow-countrymen  imparled  as 
much  pleasure  to  their  minds  as  the  pa- 
tronage of  pones  and  princes,  and  the 
laudation  or  toe  civilised  world,  to  the 

freat  masters  of  Itsly.  There  is  in  the 
uman  mind  an  irreaiatible  tendency  to 
indulge  in  a  aoit  of  minor  creation,  to 
tread  humbly  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
Maker,  to  reproduce  the  images  that  re- 
volve within  it,  and  to  form  from  its 
own  ideas  a  mimic  repre^ntation  of  the 
actual  world.  This  is  the  source  of  all 
art,  and  all  poetry,  of  every  thing,  in 
fact,  which  tends  to  adorn  and  refine  our 
nature.  It  is  this  uncontrollable  desire 
to  work  on  and  fashion  the  rough  mate- 
rials that  lie  under  our  hands,  that  give 
the  first  impulse  to  civilisation,  and  im- 
pels us  onward  in  the  progress  of  im- 
provement. And  wherever  we  discern 
the  ftiiotest  indication  that  such  a  princi- 

{>le  is  at  work,  there  we  may  securely 
lope  that  developement  will  ultimately 


take  place.  Until  we  find  a  nation  whicli 
has  never  attempted  to  emerge  from  the 
circle  of  its  mere  animal  wants,  which 
has  never  exhibited  the  least  inclination 
to  develope*  the  moat  ordinary  aru, 
which  not  only  rejects  clothing,  but  is 
absolutely  indifferent  to  ornament,  wbieh 
leaves  its  weapona  uncarved,  its  akin 
un painted,  free  from  tattoo,  we  must  not 
despair  of  the  general  efficacy  of  civiliaa. 
tion.  Theae  savages  of  Australia,  aa  we 
call  them,  who  have  adorned  the  rocka 
of  Depuch  lalaod  with  their  drawings, 
have  in  one  thing  proved  themselves  au- 
perior  to  the  £gyptian  and  the  Etrusean, 
whoae  worka  have  elicited  so  much  ad- 
miration, and  afforded  food  to  ao  many 
speculators,  namely,  there  is  not  in  them 
to  be  observed  the  slightest  trace  of  in- 
decency." 

Of  the  natural  quickness  of  these 
savaffes  Captain  Stokes  saw  an  ex- 
ampk  in  the  youth  who  sailed  in  the 
Beu[le  from  Swan  River  to  the 
norUi  coast  and  to  Timor.  Kot 
only  did  he  experience  an  inclination 
to  aoply  himsdf  to  drawing,  but  had 
a  tiUent  also  for  poetry,  which,  if 
properljr  cultiTated,  might  have  en- 
abled him  to  arriye  at  excellence. 

"  Our  Swan  River  native,"  says  ths 
author,  *'  had  not  obtained  ao  much  in. 
formation  of  hia  wild  countrymen  to  the 
northward  as  Miago,  still  he  made  the 
most  of  what  he  saw;  and  his  viait  to 
Timor  crowned  all.  The  facility  and 
rapidity  with  which  he  could  make  a 
song  shout  sny  one  subject  of  hia  poetical 
fancy,  was  very  amusing  ;  he  must  have 
equalled  many  of  the  Italian  improTisatori. 
He  had  alao  got  a  very  good  idea  of 
where  the  ship  bad  been  since  leaving 
Swan  River,  in  his  head.  The  drawinga 
of  his  countrymen  on  Depuch  Island 
had  greatly  hurt  his  vanitv,  whilat  they 
excited  his  emulation  ;  and  always  after- 
wards, whenever  he  could  get  hold  of 
paper  or  pencil  he  was  trying  to  excel 
them,  which,  from  the  improvement  he 
made,  I  have  no  doubt  he  would  have 
shortly  done." 

One  more  instance  of  the  ingenuity 
and  industry  of  the  natives  we  must 
not  omit : — 

"  A  German  missionary  who  had  a  na- 
tive school  at  Hindmarah,  took  us  to  see  a 
curious  method  of  catching  fish  resorted  to 
at  this  place.  Lake  Alexandrine,  which,  as 
it  haa  not  been  noticed  by  Mr.  Eyre,  I 
ahall  describe.  A  party  of  natives,  each 
provided  with  a  large  aquare  piece  of 
net,  rolled  up,  with  a  stick  at  either  end, 
swam  out  a  certain  distance  from  shore. 
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and  spread  themtelret  ioto  a  aemidrcle. 
EwtTj  mao  then  leHoqaiahed  one  of  the 
•licks  roo&d  which  bit  piece  of  net  was 
rolled,  to  his  right- bsnd  neighbour,  aad 
received  soother  from  his  left;  when 
bnoging  the  two  together  a  great  seine 
was  formed.  They  now  swam  in,  fol- 
lowed bj  otber  natives,  who  by  throwing 
stones  and  splashing  the  water,  fright- 
ened the  natives,  and  prevented  them 
from  gettiDg  oat." 

To  this  we  may  add  another  circum- 
ftanoe  not  mentioned  in  the  work 
itself,  that  althongh  the  operation 
be  perf<Hrmed  as  above  described,  in 
common,  each  individnal  claims  as 
his  share  the  fish  taken  by  his  own 
net,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  the  only 
practieahle  means  of  preyenting  dis- 
putes. 

Althongh  in  noticing  these,  the  last 
iaboors  of  the  Beagle,  we  have 
toached  upon  comparatively  few 
topics,  it  mast  not  be  supposed  that 
tne  range  of  the  work  is  limited, 
on  the  contrary,  it  discusses  every 
interest  of  the  Australian  continent, 
and  considers  its  relations  to  our 
other  eolonies  and  dependencies  in 
the  East,  investijpates  the  various 
means  of  prosecutmg  discoveries  into 
the  interior,  opens  up  the  subject  of 
eonviet  disdplme,  and  carries  along 
the  imagination  through  a  series  of 
pfraeticable  improvements  to  a  period 
when  the  desert  shall  be  densely  in- 
habited, and  when  herds  of  cattle 
and  fields  of  com  shall  be  substituted 
for  the  kan^uroo  and  dusty  brown 
plains  of  coarse  grass.    Every  part 


of  it,  therefore,  is  f^iU  of  matter  both 
for  the  general  and  scientific  reader. 
At  first,  perhaps,  the  mixture  of 
nautical  details  with  lively  narrative 
and  picturesque  description,  may  ap- 
pear to  be  injudicious ;  but  it  is  soon 
lelt,  that,  instead  of  being  an  objec- 
tion, it  becomes  a  recommendation 
to  the  work,  as  it  produces  a  point 
to  pause  at,  and  acts  as  a  relief. 
We  become  interested,  moreover,  in 
the  system  of  soundings,  as  we  dis- 
cover what  wonderful  indications 
may  be  deduced  from  it  Thus,  for 
example,  throughout  a  large  portion 
of  the  coast  of  Australia,  you  may 
discover  with  extraordinary  accu- 
racy your  distance  firom  land  by  the 
depth  of  the  sea  so  many  fathom, 
corresponding^  exactly  to  a  given 
number  of  miles.  But  this  is  not  all. 
With  the  acts  of  throwing  the  lead, 
takinff  angles,  &c.,  lively  anecdotes 
and  pleasing  ideas  are  constantly  as- 
sociated, so  that  we  very  much  doubt 
whether  any  reader  will  lay  aside 
the  book,  large  as  it  is,  without  re- 

Set.  In  some  parts  you  have  dl 
e  breathless  excitement  of  a  voy- 
a^  of  discovery,  and  sail  up  new 
rivers,  and  explore  new  lands,  while 
elsewhere  your  thoughts  are  diirected 
to  the  tracks  of  commerce  and  poli- 
tical speculation.  Altogether  the 
work  is  a  charming  specimen  of  nau- 
tical literature,  written  in  a  pure, 
flexible,  terse,  and  elegant  style,  and 
bespeaks  every  where  in  the  au- 
thor a  mind  endued  with  very  high 
moral  and  intellectual  qualities. 
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It  is  impossible  to  calculate  before- 
hand what  the  remote  effect  shall  be, 
either  upon  the  finances  of  the  coun- 
try or  the  fortunes  of  individuals,  of 
the  measures  which  Sir  Robert  Peel 
has  judged  it  expedient  to  bring  for- 
ward, and,  with  the  help  of  Lord 
John  Russell  and  the  Anti-Ck>m-law 
League,  to  carry.  That  the  former 
must  receive,  in  the  first  instance,  a 
severe  shock,  seeaas  to  admit  of  no 
question  whatever.  You  cannot  dis- 
pense suddenly  with  two  millions  of 
revenue — which  we  take  to  be  about 
the  average  produce  of  the  duty  on 
imported  com — without  great  incon- 
venience arising;  and  wnen  to  this 
shall  have  been  added  the  diminution 
of  one«half  of  the  produce  of  the 
customs — and  we  may  fairly  estimate 
that  at  four  millions  more — the  ex- 
tent of  embarrassment  with  which 
some  future  Chancellor  of  the'  Ex- 
chequer must  make  up  his  mind  to 
struggle  will  be  terrible.  No  doubt 
the  advocates  of  free  trade  assure  us 
that  their  system  carries  within  itself 
a  strong  counterbalancinff  power  to 
such  embarrassments.  Tney  aigue^ 
that  what  the  exchequer  gives  up  di- 
rectly, it  will  more  than  recover  in- 
directly ;  that  if  the  revenue  raised 
upon  particular  commercial  trans- 
actions be  curtailed,  the  multiplica- 
tion of  such  transactions  will  fully 
compensate  for  such  curtailment; 
that,  in  the  end,  the  public  wiU  lose 
nothing,  while  individuals  gain  im- 
mensely, and  the  general  wealth  of 
the  country  is  increased.  And  as- 
suming the  data  on  which  tbey  rest 
their  calculations  to  be  just,  we  are 
by  no  means  prepared  to  deny,  at 
least  unhesitatmgfy,  the  conclusions 
which  tbey  draw  from  them.  But 
after  all,  and  looking  at  the  matter  in 
the  most  favourable  point  of  view, 
we  must  not  forget  that  the  process 
of  amelioration  cannot  po^bly  keep 
pace  with  the  opposite  process.  The 
loss  mugt  come  at  once.  This  year 
we  derive  from  our  duties  on  exports 
and  imports,  say  ten  millions  stening, 
the  duty  on  foreign  com  being  in- 
cluded. Three  years  hence  our  du- 
ties on  exports  and  imports  will  bring 


in  about  four  millions.  How  f 
it  expected  that,  by  an  extension  of 
our  commerce,  we  shall  be  able  to 
make  up  the  deficiency  oi  six  mil- 
lions, more  especially  when,  to  all 
human  appearance,  there  is  as  yet  no 
disposition  manifested  any  where  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  bv  any  other 
nations  to  reciprocate  tne  liberality 
of  our  commercial  policy?  It  is 
clear,  then,  that  whetner  we  ever  re- 
cover from  it  or  not,  a  Uow  has  been 
struck  in  the  meanwhile  at  the 
financial  prosperitjr  of  the  conntiy 
more  severe  thani  in  the  memory  of 
man,  ever  fell  upon  it ;  and  we  baye 
the  mortification  to  remember,  oyer 
and  above,  that  the  hand  of  a  Con- 
servative minister  has  dealt  it,  his 
own  supporters,  the  very  men  who 
raised  him  into  power,  resisting  the 
delicate  operation  to  the  last. 

Again,  it  may  be,  and  doubtless  is* 
true,  that  a  state  of  things  can  very 
well  be  conceived  amid  wmch,  though 
individuals  suffer,  a  nation  tnkeB  no 
hurt.  Suppose,  for  example,  that 
the  effect  of  the  new  Com-taw  be  to 
diminish  the  price  of  wheat  by  one- 
third.  Suppose,  further,  that  a  third 
of  the  land  of  the  country  go  out  of 
cultivation,  and  that  the  families 
which  used  to  derive  their  subsiatenee 
from  the  cultivation  of  that  third  ace 
forced  to  seek  employment  elsewhere. 
It  does  not,  therefore,  follow,  dther 
that  fiunine  and  pestilence  shall  sweep 
over  us,  or  that  the  men,  women, 
and  children,  whom  the.  wilderness 
can  no  longer  sustain,  shall  be  left 
destitute,  or  driven  to  hide  them- 
selves in  workhouses.  Surely  not. 
When  wheat,  which  sells  now  for 
fifty-seven  shillings  a  quarter,  comes 
to  be  sold  for  thirty-six  shillings,  the 
amount  of  food  will  be  as  much 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  numbers 
of  the  consumers  as  its  price  will 
be  less;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
means  of  subsistence  for  the  masses 
will  be  more  than  doubled.  And  as 
to  the  tillers  of  our  poorer  soils, 
seeing  that  they  are  at  this  moment 
few  in  number,  so  the  inconvenience 
resulting  from  the  cessation  of  em- 
ployment for  them  in  the  districts 
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wbere  they  may  have  been  born  and 
fared,  oumot  prove  eitber  very  great 
or  Terr  enduring.  l£  poor  lands  go 
out  of  cultiTation,  which  is  still  a 
moot  pointy  rich  soils  will  furnish 
cmployinent  to  an  increased  number 
of  hands;  for  it  ean  only  be  through 
a  superiority  of  skill  that  our  agri* 
enlturiats  may  henceforth  expect  to 
hold  their  own  in  the  market,  and 
the  very  first  requisite  towards 
good  ftrming  is  that  there  shall  be 
abnndanoe  of  strength  on  the  land 
to  do  it  justice.  Wherefore  it  is  by 
no  means  impossible  that,  in  the 
eouTse  of  time,  after  many  farming 
estabtishmmtsshaU  have  been  broken 
up,  and  many  labourers  driven  to 
kmk  beyond  their  own  [^Irishes  for 
subsistence,  snbsbtenee  will  come  in 
abnndanoe  to  all  that  are  willing  to 
work  for  iL  But  what  is  to  be  done 
with  fiumers,  labourers,  ay,  and 
laadlords  too,  in  the  meanwhile? 
Before  things  find  their  level— which 
they  will  certainly  not  do,  till  a  social 
icvolntion,  more  or  less  extensive, 
Ims  been  effected — how  is  it  that 
political  eoonomists  propose  to  deal 
with  the  existing  agricultural  classes  ? 
That  rents  must  ultimately  come 
down — perhaps  one-third — ^none  but 
a  child  or  a  driveller  will  dispute. 
And  we  are  sorry  to  say,  that  the 
curtailment  of  one-third  of  thdr 
rental  will  reduce  many  noblemen 
and  gentlemen,  who  are  ^ust  able,  in 
the  existing  state  of  afiairs,  to  main- 
tain their  places  in  society,  and  no 
more,  to  absolute  penury.  What  is 
it  proposed  to  do  ior  them  P  Sufier 
than  to  break  up  and  go  away,  and 
hide  their  poverty  and  historical 
names  in  foreign  countries,  while 
new  men,  the  produce  of  Manchester 
and  Birmingham,  step  into  the  occu- 
pation of  their  hallBp  Be  it  so. 
£ven  in  this  case  the  political  eco- 
nomist will  say  that  no  great  harm 
haa  been  wrought:  it  is  iJl  in  the 
conunon  course  of  things.  One 
fiunily  decays,  another  advances  to 
grwtness;  and  so  the  cycle  holds 
which  has  held  from  the  beginning. 
And  by  and  by,  when  the  survivors 
from  the  tranntion  state  have  learned 
to  adapt  their  style  of  living  to  tbe 
change  in  their  cireumstances — when 
our  Manners's,  Granvilles,  Len- 
noxes, and  suchlike,  seek  the  pa- 
tronage of  our  Bri^hts,  Cobdens,  and 
Muntzes,  fiir   their   sons,  the    na- 


tion, the  great  body  of  the  people 
will  go  on  pretty  much  as  it  does  at 
this  moment.  Can  we  deny  this? 
CSertainly  not.  It  is  our  settled  con- 
viction that  there  is  no  power  in 
man  to  rum  a  country  like  England. 
You  ma^  grievously  lower  the  moral 
tone  of  Its  society,  you  may  root  up 
all  its  established  institutions,  you 
may  barter  away  its  glory  for  some- 
thing less  valuable  toan  gold,  but 
ruin  it  you  can  never.  There  is  an 
elasticity  in  the  national  character 
which  absolutely  forbids  this,  and 
we  feel  no  anxiet;^  upon  the  sub^ject. 
But  we  do  feel  anxious— most  anxious, 
about  the  results  which  are  likely  to 
attend  a  sudden  and  complete  chaxM^ 
in  the  commercial  policy  of  the 
countrv ;  and  we  therefore  think  that 
we  shall  do  the  state  some  service,  i£ 
avoiding  as  much  as  possible  all 
topics  that  may  tend  to  irritate  and 
annoy,  we  endeavour  to  take  a  general 
survey  of  the  condition  of  parties  as 
the>r  now  are,  and  offer  a  few  sug- 
gestions in  regard  to  the  course 
which,  in  our  poor  judgment,  it  haa 
become  the  duty  of  every  public 
man  who  has  En^land^s  greatness  at 
heart,  whatever  his  opinions  on  other 
subjects  may  be,  to  follow. 

We  begin  by  expressing  our  un- 
qualified regret  that  any  consideration 
whatever  snould  have  induced  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  on  a  mere  question  of 
fiscal  arrangement,  to  br^  up  the 
best  and  strongest  government  that 
has  sat  at  the  helm  of  affairs  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  Had  the  trade 
of  the  country  been  depressed,  or  the 
public  revenue  fallen  away, — had 
there  been  threatenings  of  fore^ 
war,  which  onlv  a  change  of  policy 
could  avert, — bad  there  been  po- 
verty, want  of  employment,  discon- 
tent and  incipient  agitation  at  home, 
some  excuse  mijg;ht  have  been  found 
for  his  proceeding,  though  even  then 
it  would  have  been  nerilous.  But 
that  he  should  have  chosen  a  season 
of  unexampled  prosperity  to  try  such 
an  experiment,  does,  indeed,  strike  us 
as  being  an  act  to  which,  on  the  score 
of  absolute  political  madness,  we  can 
discover  no  parallel.  Granting  that 
he  was  right  in  the  principle  of  his 
measure,  toe  time  which  he  chose  for 
pushing  it  forward  would  have  placed 
him  in  the  wrong.  Nobody  asked 
for  it,  beyond  the  very  narrow  circle 
of  the  Axiti-Com-law  League.    No* 
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body  expected  it,  not  even  the  mem- 
bers of  the  League  themselves ;  in- 
deed, had  a  show  of  hands  been 
taken  any  where  ~  in  London,  in 
Liverpool,  in  Manchester  itself — we 
venture  to  say  that  a  countless  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  England  would 
have  voted  agamst  it.  We  are  not 
arguing  that  the  people  of  England 
were  right  in  bein^  thus  indifferent 
to  the  subject  of  tree  trade  in  corn. 
We  merely  state  the  fact,  and  we 
adduce  in  proof  of  the  soundness  of 
of  our  theory  the  entire  absence  of 
petitions  against  the  sliding-scale  of 
1842,  and  the  steady  yet  moderate 
price  at  which,  under  the  working  of 
that  scale,  com  was  sold,  from  1842 
up  to  1 846,  in  all  our  principal  mar- 
kets. Now  we  thought  it  had  been 
an  understood  axiom  in  the  science  of 
government,  that  an  order  of  things 
which  brought  about  both  pubnc 
wealth  and  private  prosperity  ought 
as  little  as  possible  to  be  interfered 
with.  We  do  not  mean  that  abstract 
questions,  however  momentous,  are 
ever  out  of  season.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  state  of  the  Irish  Church  ; 
there  was  no  reason  at  all  why  Sir 
Robert  Peel  should  have  shrunk, 
from  erappling  with  that,  or  with 
any  other  arrangement  which  deals 
vrith  abstract  truth,  rather  than  with 
men*s  manner  of  life  from  day  to  day, 
But  that  he  should  have  selected,  as 
the  proper  moment  wherein  to  effect 
a  complete  change  in  the  fiscal  and 
commercial  policy  of  the  country,  a 
time  when  a  brisk  trade,  and  ample 
employment  to  all  classes,  rendered 
all  classes  satisfied  with  things  as 
they  were,  absolutely  amazes  us. 
But  that  is  not  all. 

The  ostensible  ground  of  the  minis- 
ter's change  of  policy  was  the  failure 
of  the  potato  crop,  and  an  antici- 
pated famine  in  Ireland.  Was  it 
candid  in  him  to  urge  such  a  reason 
for  the  abandonment  of  opinions  and 
principles  which  he  had  held  through- 
out the  whole  course  of  his  previous 
life,  and  to  which  the  party  which 
brought  him  into  power  was  pledged  P 
Surely  not;  and,  with  all  possible 
desire  to  avoid  saying  harsh  things, 
we  must  be  permitted  to  add,  that  he 
himself  knows  that  it  was  not.  The 
government  did  not  wait,  it  could  not 
wait,  for  the  passing  of  its  Corn- bill 
or  the  acceptance  of  its  reformed 
tariff,  ere  it  provided  against   the 


risk  of  destitution  in  Ireland.  Long^ 
before  parliament  met,  or  T^e  Timeg 
had  said  a  word  on  the  subject  of  the 
cabinet  discussions,  abundant  sapplies 
of  Indian  com  were  poured  in  urom 
America  to  Ireland.  They  were 
managed,  likewise,  with  such  excel- 
lent judgment  and  skill,  that  while 
the  faintest  risk  of  starvatioD  mm 
rendered  nugatory,  no  undue  inter- 
ference with  the  fair  profits  of  the 
home  dealer  took  place.  Wherever 
the  potato  crop  was  known  to  have 
failed,  in  the  principal  town  or  village 
of  that  district  go  vemment  established 
its  store  of  Indian  com ;  and  then  its 
representative  said  to  the  domeslic 
trader,  ^'  We  are  here,  not  to  injure 
you,  but  to  keep  the  people  mm. 
starving.  So  long  as  you  sell  yoor 
provisions  at  a  compasiable  rate,  we 
will  keep  ours  under  lock  and  key. 
But  as  it  is  our  duty  to  see  that  the 
people  do  not  starve,  we  shall  cer- 
tainly send  out,  from  time  to  time, 
supplies  enough  to  keep  the  market 
st^y ;  and  if  you  endeavour,  by 
holdine  back,  to  force  a  rise  in  prices, 
we  will  open  our  doors  at  once,  and 
swamp  you."  All  this  was  wise  and 
becoming,  and  it  led  to  the  verv  best 
result ;  for  in  the  memory  of  maa 
there  has  been  no  winter  wherein 
less  suffering  for  want  of  food  was 
experienced  m  Ireland.  Was  it  can* 
did,  therefore,  or  becoming,  in  the 
prime  minister,  to  say  that  he  was 
driven  by  the  pressure  of  a  threatened 
famine  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  his 
political  rivals  P  Surely  it  was  not ; 
and  surely,  on  that  account,  Sir  Bo- 
bert  Peel  deserves  the  full  measure 
of  the  castigation  which  his  outraged 
friends  have  bestowed  upon  him,  and 
of  which,  it  is  to  he  feared — we  vnrite 
advisedly,  and  shall*,  therefore,  repeat 
the  phrase — ^it  is  to  hefearedy  that  he 
has  not  yet  heard  the  fast. 

Again,  was  it  candid  or  becoming 
to  take  so  momentous  a  question  in 
hand  at  the  fag-end  of  an  expiring 
parliament,  of  which  the  majority  of 
members  were  pledged,  either  vir- 
tually  or  directly,  to  resist  any  fur- 
ther changes  in  the  Cora-laws  P  Can 
we  forffet  that  it  was  his  resistance  to 
Lord  John  Busseirs  proposed  sub- 
stitution of  a  moderate  fixed  duty  for 
the  old  sliding-scale  which  gave  Sir 
Robert  Peel  strength  to  overthrow 
the  Whig  cabinet  r  And  is  it  not  a 
frightful  outrage  upon  decency  and 
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good  fiuth,  that  he,  the  CorypheuB 
of  the  ProtectioiuBt  comtitiienciefl, 
riumld  soMenky  duof^  his  opnions, 
and  eall  upon  a  sectioii  of  hn  Con- 
aervative  foUowers  to  aid  Whigs  and 
Radicab  m  defeating  the  lest  of  that 
hody  ?  Indeed,  we  cannot  defend 
Sir  Kobert  Peel  in  this ;  and  there  is 
yet  another  and  obviona  gnmnd  of 
objection  to  be  stated  to  him. 

Assuming — ^which  we  really  do  not 
doobt—that,  on  matnre  deliberation, 
and  with  views  perfectly  honest,  Sir 
Robert  Peel  dio,  in  the  coarse  of 
last  summer,  arrive  at  the  condusion 
that  the  Com*laws  could  no  longer 
be  maintained;  assuming  that  by  a 
&ir  process  of  reasoning  he  con- 
vinced himself  that  such  laws  were 
not  only  impolitic,  but  that,  being  in 
themselves  unjust,  they  ought  to  be 
abrogated  with  as  little  delay  as  pos- 
sible, was  it  not  his  obvious  policy  to 
make  his  own  party  aware  of  this 
cfaaii^  in  his  sentiments,  and  to  in- 
form them  of  hb  purpose  of  bringing 
forward  a  measure  for  the  repeu  of 
these  laws,  either  immediately  or 
after  a  general  election,  according  as 
hia  friends  might  prefer  P  Undoubt- 
edly Sir  Robert  Peel  was  the  minis- 
ter of  the  crown,  and  not  of  the  Con- 
servative party,  in  November  last. 
It  waa,  tiierefore,  competent  for  him 
to  make  a  mystery  of  bb  intentions 
if  he  chose;  and  the  letter  of  the 
law  is  dearly  with  him  when  he 
deSsExdn  the  proceeding  as  constitu- 
tional. But  Sir  Bobert  Peel  was 
more  than  the  minister  of  the  crown. 
He  was  the  avowed  head  of  that 
party  in  the  state  which  took  for  its 
wtttchword  the  preservation  of  esta- 
blished institutions,  and  being  such, 
hia  duty  to  his  sovereign,  not  less 
than  the  tie  of  honour  which  bound 
him  to  old  associates,  required  that 
he  should  deal  with  them  m  a  spirit 
of  frankness.  For  he  cannot  deny 
tliat  the  party  arose  and  was  con- 
solidated idtogether  through  his  good 
management.  He  cannot  deny  that 
he  brought  them  together  for  con- 
aervative  purposes,  as  well  as  for 
purposes  of  good  government;  and 
It  neoessarily  follows,  that  he  must 
have  regarcted  them,  both  in  1841 
jffltd  in  1845,  as  the  safest  body  of 
public  men  in  the  kingdom.  Why 
did  he  cajole,  hoodwink,  and  deceive 
them?  Why  did  he  throw  himself 
into  the  anna  of  those  of  whom  he 


has  a  thousand  times  over  proclaimed 
his  distrust,  and  with  whom,  except 
on  the  Questions  that  have  just  been 
settled,  ne  still  professes  to  have  no 
opinions  in  common?  Sir  Robert 
Peel  has,  in  our  judgment,  a  great 
deal  more  to  answer  for  than  the 
passing  of  the  new  Corn-law  and 
the  exposure  of  our  manufacturers  and 
artisans  to  foreign  competition.  He 
has  broken  up  a  party  tnan  which,  in 
spite  of  its  faults — and  they  were 
many — a  more  chivalrous  set  of  gal- 
lant gentlemen  never  came  together ; 
and  by  draggiuff  after  him  into  the 
mire  other  members  of  his  cabinet — 
many  of  whom  make  no  secret  of  their 
chagrin — he  has  done  more  than  ever 
minister  did  before  him  to  destroy 
the  confidence  of  the  people  in  their 
leaders.  Whom  shall  we  henceforth 
trust — whose  word  shall  we  hence- 
forth believe,  when  the  Duke  of 
WeUington  and  Mr.  Goulburn  falsify 
in  an  hour  the  declarations  of  a  whole 
lifetime  ? 

All  thb  b  deeply  to  be  regretted. 
Even  if  the  change  prove  as  bene- 
ficial as  the  most  sanguine  of  its  ad- 
vocates anticipate,  there  b  no  amount 
of  financial  prosperity  which  can,  in 
our  opinion,  compensate  for  it.  We 
did  very  well  as  we  were  last  winter. 
We  should  have  continued  to  do  well 
enough  had  the  tariff  of  1842  cout 
tinued  in  force  till  1852;  but  we 
cannot  do  well,  let  our  commerce 
and  revenue  flourish  as  they  may,  so 
long  as  the  conviction  abides  upon 
the  minds  of  the  more  considerate 
members  of  the  community  that  the 
Psalmbfs  hasty  expression  —  well 
quoted  by  Charles  Fox,  and  after  him 
bj^  Mr.  Sadler — may  be  quoted  again 
with  equal  effect  and  deliberation, 
''AH  men  are  Ibrs.** 

It  is  a  pity  that  we  should  have 
fallen  into  such  a  state  of  political 
chaos,  and  our  fate  b  the  more  me- 
lancholy, that,  in  sober  truth,  we  do 
not  think  that  the  cause  b  worthy  of 
the  effect.  We  do  not  value  the 
Corn-law  one  jot  in  comparison  with 
the  state  of  feeling  which  its  repeal 
has  occasioned.  Indeed,  it  b  our 
honest  conviction,  provided  gentle- 
men exercise  common  prudence,  and 
farmers  exert  themselves,  and  labour 
be  not  stinted,  that  Great  Britain  and 
Irdand  will,  in  a  very  few  years, 
raise  more  than  com  enough  for  the 
consumption  of  its  own  inhabitants ; 
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and  that  the  home^f;TOwer  will  be 
able  to  beat  the  foreigner  out  of  the 
field,  and  be  himadf  a  ffainer  all  the 
while,  on  account  of  the  preferenee 
which  will  alwa^  be  ^ven  to  the 
Terr  superior  article  which  he  raises. 

For  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that 
our  people  never  make  use  of  the 
wheats  of  America,  or  of  the  beat  of 
the  affricultural  countries  of  Gosti- 
nentiu  Europe,,  exoept  as  a  aort  of 
supplement  to  grain  of  home  growth. 
They  are  ready  enoagh  to  mix  the 
flours,  and  find  that  both  are,  for 
the  most  part,  improved  by  it.  Bat 
American  flour,  or  Russian  flour,  or 
flour  made  of  the  com  of  Belpxom 
and  of  Germany,  undiluted,  n  so 
little  to  the  taste  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  that  nouiiiw 
abort  of  the  pressure  of  want  would 
induce  them  to  make  use  of  it. 

Again,  we  are  tiie  less  afraid  of  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn-laws,  that  we  see 
before  us  something  like  a  prospect 
of  a  great  and  beneficial  change  in 
the  habits  of  living  among  the  Irish 
peasantry  as  likely  to  be  effected  by 
It.  The  Irish  peasant  eats  no  wheaten 
bread  now,  or  next  to  none,  because 
he  cannot  get  it  Make  it  the  in- 
terest of  the  Irish  landlord  to  grow 
more  com  and  less  potatoes  (and 
this  it  will  be  as  soon  as  he  finds 
himself  exposed  to  foreign  competi- 
tion),  and  you  will  soon  see  the  green 
isle  in  a  very  different  state  of  culti" 
▼ation  firom  that  which  it  presents 
to  the  eye  of  the  stranger  at  this 
moment  Potato -fields  will  gra* 
dually  disappear,  and  wheat-fields 
take  their  place ;  turf-hovels  will  be 
supplanted  by  neat  eotta^;  and 
Pat,  without  lofldn^  any  thmg  of  his 
good-humour  or  his  iVm,  will  become 
a  loyal,  because  a  well-fed  member 
of  society.  Or,  if  not  exactly  so,  at  all 
events,  Ireland  will  be  delivered 
from  the  risk  of  a  perpetual  recur- 
rence of  famine;  for  occasional  fk- 
mine  is  the  necessaiy  result  of  the 
dependence  of  a  whole  people  upon 
the  most  uncertain  crop  that  is 
grown ;  it  is  never  heard  of  in  lands 
where  the  staple  food  of  all  classes 
is  wheaten  br«id.  At  the  same  time 
it  would  be  wrong  to  conceal  that 
such  a  change,  however  beneficial  to 
the  masses,  cannot  possibly  be  brought 
about  exoept  at  the  expense  of  ereot 
suffering  to  individuals.  In  Ireland, 
as  well  as  in  England,  lands  that  are 


deeply  mor^Med  will  all,  without 
doob^  change  nands  in  the  comae  of 
the  next  doaen  yeara;  for,  when 
it'oomes  to  tiie  worst,  enditona  aad 
mortgagees  will  apidy  for  acta  of 
nurliament,  and  get  tnem,  and  entails, 
however  atring^it,  most  go,  one  by 
one,  to  the  dogs. 

Supposing,  then,  that  oor  antsd* 
pations  shaU  be  realised — aupooaiiig 
that,  after  man^  a  high-nMadea  oen- 
tleman,  both  m  England  and  Ire* 
land,  has  broken  up,  uid  gone  we 
know  not  whither,  and  many  a  fiuner 
sunk  under  the  pressure  of  a  eompe* 
titbn  which  he  had  neither  capita] 
nor  skill  enough  to  maintain — aap- 
posing  the  cnses  to  have  passed 
away,  and  a  new  and  more  remu- 
nerative system  of  agriculture  to 
have  been  introduced,  and  a  new 
generation  of  agriculturista  to  have 
arisen  ;~or,  better  still,  sumxiae  that 
the  sons  of  countir  gentlemen  and 
noblemen,  by  applying  at  once  to 
the  study  of  agncuUure  as  a  aeieooe, 
avert  the  evil  ere  the  breathing*tiine 
expire,  and  find  themselves  at  the 
dose  of  it  capable  of  meeting  the 
foreign  grower,  both  here  and  else* 
where,  in  what  condition  is  it  pro- 
bable that  we  shall  find  oursdves 
as  regards  parties  in  the  state,  and  to 
whom  shall  we,  the  gpneat  body  of 
the  pe<mle,  look  to  as  our  duiaen 
leaders  r  We  answer,  that  thb  point, 
in  comparison  with  which  we  con- 
sider all  others  to  be  inajgnificant, 
must  be  determined  by  the  course 
which  public  men  oonsider  it  right 
to  follow  during  the  remainder  of 
the  present  parliament  and  the  open* 
ing  of  the  next  If  the  breach  wmt& 
separates  the  Peelites  firom  the  fpteai 
body  of  the  Protectionists  be  either 
dosed  or  accommodated,  or  so  fitf 
smoothed  down  as  that,  for  the  sake 
of  the  public  good,  private  foding 
is  stifled,  things  will  be  sure  of  follinr 
gradually  into  a  oourae  each  as  diau 
give  us  some  chance  of  righting  our- 
selves again.  If  .persoiud  rancour 
override  higher  considerBtions,  then 
we  see  little  else  before  us  than  the 
certainty  of  a  rapid  descent  into  the 
depths  of  democracy ;  for  it  will  be 
again,  as  it  was  in  1829,  that  dissen- 
sion in  the  Conservative  camp  shall 
make  way  for  a  Whig  govemmoit, 
and  a  Whie  ffovemmen^  as  the  ex- 
perience or  the  past  can  shew,  is  not 
veiy  scrupulous  in  regard  to  the 
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priee  whkh,  from  time  to  time,  it 
affera  l<nr  a  Uttle  loneer  eontimiaDoe 
in  office.  Let  lu  explam  oonelves. 
We  are  not  Burprised  at  the  de- 
cree of  temper  which  Lord  George 
Bentinek  and  his  fHends  have  exr 
hibited  while  fighting  the  battle  of 
protection  to  domestic  industry. 
Here  and  there  they  seem  to  us  to 
have  permitted  their  adherents  to 
overstep  the  line  of  gentlemanlike 
debate,  yet  we  are  bound  to  make 
for  them  every  possible  allowanoe, 
however  lifffatly  we  may  think  of 
the  individiials  who  have  made 
their  party's  wrongs  a  stalking- 
hone  for  the  indulgence  of  per- 
sonal rancour.  The  party  had,  in- 
deed, every  thing  to  complain  of^ 
and  they  carried  with  them  in  the 
struggle  our  sympathies,  as  well  as 
the  sympathies  of  the  great  majority 
ci  the  constituencies.  But  the  battle 
has  been  ffmght  out  and  lost.  We 
may  lament  this  issue  as  much  as 
they,  and  we  do  lament  it ;  but  what 
then  ?  Is  any  thing  to  be  gained  by 
caiTjing  over  our  shattered  forces 
to  ue  assistance  of  men  of  whose 
entire  hostility  we  are  aware  ?  That 
the  Protectionists  will  ever  again 
hind  themselves  to  8ir  Robert  PeeFs 
diariot-wheelfl  is,  indeed,  impossible. 
It  were  too  much  to  expect  that  they 
who  were  betrayed  into,  the  passinff 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief-bilH 
and  now  acain  smart  under  the  re- 
petition oi  the  treason  in  regard  to 
the  Corn-laws,  should  quieUy  give 
themselves  up  to  the  chances  of  a 
third  humiliation  of  the  sort.  But 
there  is  the  widest  difference  possible 
between  treating  Sir  Robert  Peel  as 
a  leader,  and  usinff  every  means,  jmt 
faa  ei  nefaty  to  destroy  him.  For 
example,  we  altogether  disapprove 
<tf  the  part  which  the  Protectionists 
have  aeted  in  the  matter  of  the  Irish 
Coercion-bill.  We  will  not  say  that 
it  has  been  a  dishonest  part,  at  least 
wholly,  for  so  long  as  this  and  the 
com  measure  advanced  pari  paam^ 
it  was  quite  eomnetent  to  them  to 
defeat  the  one,  if  tiiey  could,  through 
the  other.  But  the  Corn-law  being 
passed,  or  the  determination  of  the 
minister  avowed  not  on  account  of 
a  defeat  on  any  other  question  to 
resign,  it  does  appear  to  us  to  have 
been  as  impohtic  as  it  was  uiu;eDe* 
roos  to  resut  the  Coerdon-biir  fur- 
ther.   Lord  jGcoige  Bentinek  is  too 


noble  a  fellow  to  hare  his  vote  or 
any  of  his  speeches  tried  by  another 
test  than  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the 
pcHnt  in  dispute.  He  reproached  the 
minister  a  few  weeks  ago  for  being 
so  tardy  in  presnog  forward  his  Co- 
ercion-bill, and  now  he  turns  round 
to  vote  against  it.  Why  ?  Because 
he  is  detemuned,  let  the  oonsequenees 
be  what  they  may,  to  have  Peel  out ; 
and,  in  all  probabili^r,  before  ^ia 
manuscript  has  passed  throi^^  the 
printer's  hands,  ne  wUl  have  suc- 
ceeded. Kow  we  are  unfeignedly 
sorry  for  this.  It  can  serve  no 
other  purpose  than  to  put  the  party 
which  adopts  sndi  tactics  in  the 
wrong.  No  living  soul  bdieves  that 
they  consider  the  Coercion-bill  as 
bad  in  itself;  they  are  merely  de- 
nouncing it  out  of  hatred  to  its 
antb<Hr,  and  giving  their  aid  to  Re- 
pealers and  Radicals  to  unseat  them. 

Shall  this  state  of  things  continue  P 
If  it  do,  we  venture  to  foretell,  that 
in  the  course  of  the  next  ten  years 
there  will  be  as  many  cabinets ; — al- 
ways excepting  one  result,  which  we 
hold  to  be  auite  upon  the  cards,  that 
the  Whigs  keep  themselves  in  place 
by  dieer  dint  of  bidding  downwards 
towards  a  democracy. 

We  hope  that  this  state  of  thiuffs 
will  not  continue ;  we  trust  that  the 
ProtectioniBts  will  well  weigh  their 
own  power  to  form  and  carry  on  a 
government  ere  they  force  upon  the 
queen  the  necessity  of  nominating;  a 
new  prime  minister ;  and  we  thmk 
that  It  is  within  their  reach  so  to 
play  their  cards  as  that,  ultimately, 
the  game  must  come  into  their  own 


It  will  be  no  punishment,  but  the 
reverse,  to  Peel,  or  any  of  his  col* 
leaffues,  to  be  driven  out  of  office. 
Indeed,  if  there  be  the  smallest  mis* 

rings  on  the  minds  of  any  of  thenii 
regard  to  the  iasues  of  the  ex- 
periment on  which  th^  have  ven- 
tured, it  is  most  certam  that  they 
will  desire  to  go  out,  in  order  that 
on  the  heads  of  others,  and  not  on 
their  own,  the  hlame  dT  miscarriage 
may  fall.  For  out  of  office  men  can 
say  any  thing;  and  it  is  true,  to  a 
certain  extent^  that  no  man  can  work 
a  machine  so  successfully  as  the  in- 
dividual who  happens  to  have  in- 
vented it.  What  does  the  Duke  <^ 
Wellington  say  to  this  hour  about 
the  Roman  Cath<aic  Belief-bill  and 
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its  consequences  P  That  for  them  he 
is  not  responsible — that  no  oppor- 
tunity was  given  him  of  carrying  out 
his  measure  to  its  legitimate  issues, 
and  that  if  it  work  for  evil  instead 
of  for  good,  as  he  intended,  the 
country  has  to  thank  the  ultra- Pro- 
testant party,  who,  with  Sir  Ed- 
ward KnatchbuU  at  their  head,  out- 
voted Peel  in  1830.  Let  Lord  George 
Bentinck  and  his  friends  take  care 
that  the  same  charge,  with  the  same 
show  of  reason,  be  not  brought 
against  them.  It  may  be  very  gall- 
ing to  see  the  Treasury  benches 
overspread  by  men  whom  we  politic- 
ally hate,  and  personally  little  love ; 
but  to  keep  these  men  there  is  Lord 
George  Bentinck^s  manifest  duty,  so 
Ions  as  they  can  be  maintained  in 
their  places  without  further  detri- 
ment to  the  great  institutions  of  the 
country. 

The  obvious  policy  of  the  Pro- 
tectionists is  to  sit  together  below 
the  ganewa^r.  Let  them  make  no 
secret  of  their  severance  from  Peel, 
from  Lord  John  Russell,  and  from  Mr. 
Cobden.  Letthem  avow  their  determi- 
nation to  support  the  minister  gene- 
rally, because  he  is  the  queen's 
servant  and  in  the  main  professes 
Conservative  principles;  but  refuse 
his  invitations  to  meet  him  elsewhere 
than  in  the  House,  either  as  personal 
friends  or  as  political  adherents.  So 
long  as  his  policy  is  of  the  right  sort, 
they  will  keep  him  in  his  place,  and 
yet  he  will  ail  the  while  feel  that  he 
IS  powerless.  At  the  same  time,  they 
will  do  more  hurt  to  themselves  than 
to  him  if  the  support  which  they 
give  to  his  measures  be  not  an  honest 
one ;  for  the  eyes  of  the  whole  coun- 
try will  henceforth  be  upon  them 
more  than  upon  any  other  section  of 
public  men,  and  the  slightest  mani- 
festation of  factiousness,  the  first 
evidence  that  they  are  actors,  not 
upon  principle,  but  at  the  dictation 
of  angry  feeling,  will  rob  them  of 
the  prestige  which  now  attaches  to 
them,  and  cast  us  once  more  upon  the 
wretched  choice  between  avowed 
Whiggeiy  and  renegade  Conserva- 
tism. 

There  will  be  needed  great  self- 
control,  great  management  of  the 
passions  of  other  men,  to  conduct 
such  a  policy  as  this ;  but  we  entreat 
the  Protectionists  to  consider  what 
the  inevitable  consequence  must  be 


if  they  adopt  any  other.  That  they 
can  turn  Peel  out  to-morrow  he 
knows  as  well  as  they.  K  we  may 
credit  his  own  statements  and  tboae 
of  his  friends,  he  desires  nothing  more 
earnestly  than  thev  should  exercise 
this  power.  And  then  what  follows  ? 
We  have  Lord  John  Russell  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  virtually  pledged  to 
go  beyond  his  predecessor  in  the 
march  of  liberauty,  and  therefore 
prepared,  in  case  a  high  bid  be  ne- 
cessary, to  get  rid  of  church-rates  in 
England  and  of  the  Protestant  Esta- 
blished Church  in  Ireland  altogether. 
Education,  likewise,  the  great  Whig 
fulcrum,  will  be  used  for  the  under- 
mining of  whatever  remnant  of  the 
monarchical  and  aristocratic  principle 
still  survives ;  for,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society,  there  will  p^w  up 
around  us  a  ceneration  of  sharp- 
witted  men  which  shall  acknowledge 
no  principle  of  action  save  *^  ^neral 
utikty,"  and  no  article  of  faith  be- 
yond the  "perfectibility  of  human 
nature."  Side  by  side  with  Lord 
John  will  sit  Lord  Palmerston,  as 
well  disposed  as  ever  to  plunge  the 
country  into  war,  and  so  cordially 
detested  both  in  Paris  and  at  Wash- 
ington, that  very  little  effort  on 
his  part  will  be  needed  to  accomplish 
the  purpose.  Cobden,  too,  must  be 
provided  for  in  some  way  or  another. 
It  may  ffall  the  pride  of  the  noble 
house  of  Russell  to  have  associated 
with  its  most  gifted  scion,  as  a  right 
honourable  friend,  the  son  of  a  Sussex 
farmer,  and  himself  a  fortunate 
weaver ;  but  the  house  of  Rnasell 
can  make  considerable  sacrifices  when 
occasion  requires,  and  we  defy  it  to 
gain  ground  at  all  among  its  adhe- 
rents in  the  manufacturing  districts 
unless  Cobden  lend  his  aid.  As  to 
the  minor  departments,  we  shall  of 
course  have  back  again  Macaulay, 
Shell,  and  Fox  Maule,  the  two  former 
compensatin^r,  in  some  sort,  by  their 
genius  and  hi^h  aoquironents  for  the 
very  low  Whiggery  of  the  one  and 
the  very  bisoted  Romanism  of  the 
other;  the  latter  a  member  of  the 
Free  Kirk,  and  as  such  an  encou- 
rager  and  forwarder  of  the  fiercest 
attacks  upon  the  establishments  both 
of  England  and  of  Scotland.  Kor  is 
it  by  any  means  certain  that  Mr. 
O'ConneU  himself  shall  be  excluded 
from  office.    The  altered  tone  which 
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he  bas  leoently  takeiiy  the  confiden- 
tial correspondence  that  passed  he- 
tween  him  and  the  heads  of  the 
Whig  party  in  November  last,  seem 
to  imply  that  another  Lichfield  House 
compact  has  been  completed,  and  of 
whidi  we  see  no  good  reason  why 
the  result  should  not  be  high  office 
to  the  Liberator,  with  an  assurance, 
that  at  the  JUting  time  Repeal  itself 
shall  be  considered,  if  not  conceded. 

If  Lord  George  Bentinck  and  his 
friends  desire  to  avert  these  evils, 
they  will  give  themselves  up  to  the 
guidance  of  princijple  and  not  of 
passion.  Standmg  quite  apart,  though 
with  a  leaning  towards  the  crown 
and  the  constitution,  they  may  not 
only  hold  the  balance  of  parties  and 
virtually  govern  the  country  now, 
but  they  will  as  surely  command  the 
respect  and  secure  the  confidence  of 
the  constituencies,  as  by  an  opposite 
course  of  conduct  they  must  damage 
themselves.  And  the  result  will  be 
that  the  next  general  election  will 
give  them  the  power  to  determine 
summarily  by  whom  the  afiairs  of 
the  nation  are  to  be  managed. 

Suppose,  however,  tnat  Lord 
George  Bentinck  and  his  friends  do 
not  take  this  course,  what  follows  P 
First,  beyond  aU  doubt,  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  Peel  cabinet,  then  the 
entrance  of  Lord  John  Russell  into 
Downing  Street,  and  next — it  would 
be  difficult  to  say  what.  Will  Lord 
John  dissolve,  or  try  to  go  on  with 
the  present  parliament?  If  the  lat- 
ter be  his  policy,  the  sooner  he  effects 
a  prorogation  the  better,  for  it  is 
hi^ly  probable  that  he  will  not  have 
been  a  week  in  office  ere  a  vote  of 
want  of  confidence  is  proposed,  and 
if  proposed,  it  will  certainly  be  car- 
ried. Lord  John  Russell  knows  this 
as  well  as  we,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  has  made  his  arrangements 
accordingly.  But  will  a  prorogation 
save  him  ?  WiU  he  be  able  to  con- 
tend against  the  open  hostility  of  the 
Protectionists,  receiving  from  Earl 
Grey  and  the  Economists  in  both 
booses  but  a  lukewarm  support  ? 
Sir  Robert  Peel  alone  is  able  to 
answer  the  question.  If  he  throw 
the  weight  of  his  influence,  even 
partially,  into  the  Whig  scale,  it  will 
be  kept  down  till  the  s^s  of  innu- 
merable evils  are  sown.  If  he  hold 
aIoo£  or  join  in  the  opposition  to  the 
gOTemment,  it  must  either  fall  at 


once,  or  prolong  an  uneasy  existence 
by  making  enormous  sacrifices  to  the 
worst  tastes  and  feelings  of  the  mob. 
Now,  though  we  doubt  the  power 
even  of  Lord  John  Russell  to  evoke 
such  a  spirit  again  as  that  which  en- 
abled him  to  carry  his  Reform-bill, 
we  give  him  credit  for  a  perfect 
readiness  to  make  the  attempt,  pro- 
vided the  only  alternative  be  resig- 
nation. Ana  all  experience  shews 
that  attempts  of  this  sort,  when  made 
by  ministers  of  the  crown,  though 
they  may  fail  at  the  moment,  lay 
the  foundation  of  much  evil  to  be 
effected  at  some  future  dav. 

And  now,  last  of  all,  is  there 
strength  enough  in  the  Protectionist 
party  to  justify  an  attempt  on  their 
own  parts  to  assume  the  govern- 
ment f  Without  hesitation  we  an- 
swer that  there  is  not.  Already  a 
large  number  of  those  gentlemen 
who  resisted  the  Corn-law,  and  still 
hold  that  in  bringing  it  forward  Peel 
betrayed  his  party,  have  avowed  their 
determination  not  to  offer  to  his  ge- 
neral policy  a  factious  opposition; 
and  these,  though  they  may  act  to  a 
certain  point  with  Lord  George  Ben- 
tinck, are  not,  it  may  be  supposed, 
prepared  to  cariy  him  on  their 
shoulders  into  office.  That  he  and 
his  friends  have  a  fair  prospect  of 
office  at  no  distant  date  we  believe. 
But  any  premature  attempt  to  seize 
office  would  not  only  sustain  a  de- 
feat, but  would  so  shiver  the  party, 
not  ^et  consolidated,  as  to  render  tne 
attamment  of  this,  and  the  accom- 

Elishment  of  whatever  objects  may 
e  connected  with  it,  impossible. 
It  appears,  then,  that  the  imme- 
diate enect  of  recent  transactions  has 
been,  not  only  to  break  up  the 
strongest  party  in  the  state,  but  to 
introduce  mto  the  ranks  of  all  par- 
ties such  confusion  that  power  to 
carry  on  the  government,  at  least  for 
any  length  of  time,  seems  to  be  want- 
ing in  all  of  them.  Now,  thoneh  it 
sounds  very  well  in  theory  to  talk  of 
governinff  a  great  country  without 
party,  and  on  some  pure  principle  of 
right,  experience  has  long  ago  de- 
monstrated that  in  practice  the  thing 
is  impossible.  .  The  minister  of  a 
constitutional  monarchy  must  have  at 
his  back  a  majority  of  the  people's 
representatives,  who,  without  being 
pledged  to  vote  that  black  is  white, 
are  yet  ready  on  all,  except  the  most 
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momentous  questiont,  to  yield  up  ^ 
their  own  judgraenU  to  bis.  With-  * 
oat  such  support — and  it  is  the  sup- 
port of  a  party — public  business  can- 
not Eo  on ;  for,  of  all  hindrances  to 
pubhc  business,  there  is  none  so  mis- 
chievous as  a  constant  chanse  of  ad- 
Ministrators.  Sir  Robert  Feel  has, 
whether  wisely  or  not,  cast  fh>m 
him  the  support  of  a  party.  Neither^ 
as  we  have  just  stated,  is  it  dcrired 
or  expected  that,  as  a  ptrty,  the 
betrayed  diould  ewr  rally  round  him 
affain.  BnS  seemg  that  the  fate  of 
the  moanrchy  is,  to  a  great  extent,  in 
tiwfir  hands,  that  a  nctious  opposi- 
tion to  Sir  Robert  Feel  must  put 
bun  down,  only  that  his  place  may 
be  filled  by  a  minister  still  less  to  hs 
trusted;  it  appears  to  us  that  the 
duty  of  Lord  Geoi|;e  Bentinck  and 
his  friends  is  as  obvious  as  their  po- 
licy, assuming  that  they  obey  the 
impulse  of  duty,  is  wise.  Let  them 
stand  aloof,  giving  a  disinterested 
support  to  measures  of  which  they 
approve,  yet  giving  it  coldly.  They 
will  commit  a  serious  blunder  if  they 
fopoe  the  author  of  the  com  arran^- 
ment  into  private  life  at  any  penod 


previous  to  the  carrying  into  opera- 
tion of  his  own  plan.  It  will  then 
be  seen  how  far  the  countiy  is  abk 
to  sustain  the  pressure  of  tne  com- 
petition with  wnich,  on  all  hands,  its 
manu&cturers  will  be  met ;  and  wov 
be  to  Sir  Robert  Fed  if  in  his  bands 
the  measuienuKury!  And  as  the 
measore  will  begin  to  work  in  the 
eirarse  of  the  year  that  is  in  pro- 
gress, in  the  course  of  twelve  mouths 
the  opportunity  will  be  afforded  of 
judging,  at  least  partially.  Then 
will  come  a  general  election,  and  at 
the  hustings,  certainly  not  before, 
they  may  fight  their  battle  for  office. 
We  believe  that  if  they  have  but 
patience  and  discretion  enough  to 
adopt  this  course,  they  will  win  that 
battle. 

Since  the  preceding  went  to  mess, 
the  division  on  the  Coercion-bill  has 
taken  place,  and  the  government  has 
sustained  such  a  defeat  as  no  govern- 
ment could  recover.  The  cabinet  is 
broken  up,  and  we  are  in  the  handi^ 
not  of  the  nominal  minister  or  hii 
ty,  but  of  Providence.    So  be  it ! 

e  are  in  the  beginning  of  the  end. 


^\ 
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THE  LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  JOHN  FOSTER.* 


John  Fostsb,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable writers  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, was  the  son  of  a  small  farmer 
in  xorkshire,  who  combined  weaving 
with  his  agricnltttral  labours.  He 
was  a  person  of  considerable  strength 
of  mind,  taking  the  unpleasant  shape 
of  self-opinion,  of  which  we  have  a 
very  unfavourable  snecimen  in  his 
beliaviour  in  the  Baptist  Chapel, 
wboe,  in  the  absence  of  any  regular 
minister,  he  seems  to  have  been  the 
instructor  and  oracle.  It  was  his 
custom  to  read  at  the  meeting,  on 
every  alternate  Sunday,  Gurnal's 
Chitiicm  Armour ;  and  we  are  in- 
formed, that  when  any  passage  struck 
him  as  peculiarly  excellent,  he  paused 
for  a  minute,  with  the  exclamation, 
**  Author,  I  am  of  thy  opinion  1" 
*"  That  *s  sound  divinity !  **  He  car- 
ried the  same  temper  of  presumption 
into  his  grave,  having  directed  the 
following  inscription  to  beplaced  on 
his  tomostone,  *^John  Foster  ex- 
changed this  life  for  a  better,  March 
2, 1814,  in  the  eijg^hty-e^hth  year  of 
hjs  age,  and  the  sixtv-third  after  God 
had  fidlv  assured  him  that  he  was 
one  of  his  sons.*' 

In  a  small  farm-house,  then,  in 
tbepaiish  of  Halifax,  between  Wains- 
gate  and  Hebden  Bridge,  September 
17,  1770,  the  author  of  the  Essays 
benn  his  career.  The  predseness 
and  gravity  of  his  parents  exercised 
an  early  and  lasting  influence  upon 


his  character,  and  may  be  traced 
throughout  his  moral  and  intellec- 
tual life.  A  cold  and  cheerless  at- 
mosphere filled  his  home,  in  which 
the  affectionate  temper  of  childhood 
never  grew  up  into  vigour  and  bloom. 
A  painful  sense  of  an  awkward  but 
entire  individuality  haunted  him,  he 
declares,  before  he  was  twelve  years 
old.  Perhaps  some  of  the  gentler 
shades  of  his  character  offered  a  re- 
semblance to  the  solitary  minstrel  of 
Beattie,  for  whom  he  always  ex- 
pressed a  strong  admiration.  The 
imagination  soon  beg^n  to  be  active, 
and  the  time  of  going  to  bed  was 
looked  upon  with  peculiar  appre- 
hension. Indications  of  the  poetical 
temperament  were,  indeed,  abundant. 
He  mentions  in  his  journal  having 
once  lain  down  on  the  grass  in  a 
summer  evening  before  the  sun  was 
set,  with  a  sin2l  earthen  vesssl  in 
his  hand^  out  of  which  he  had  iust 
sipped  his  evening  milk.  Holding 
this  cup  between  his  face  and  the  sky, 
so  that  a  few  of  the  soft  rays  glanced 
on  his  eyes,  he  fancied  visions  of  en- 
trancing beauty  through  the  little 
circle  of  lustre  they  composed. 
Particular  words,  like  notes  in 
music,  affected  him  with  singular 
interest,  and,  by  a  magical  power, 
seemed  to  create  the  scenes  to 
which  they  remotely  referred.  The 
names  of  ancient  heroes  were  potent 
charms ;  and  he  alluded  to  his  own 
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youthful  feelings,  when  describing, 
in  the  Essa^  on  the  epithet  JRo^ 
mantic,  a  friend  whom  the  word 
hermit  was  able  to  transport  to 
the  solitary  hut,  encircled  by  shady, 
solemn  groves,  mossy  rocks,  crystal 
streams,  and  gardens.  His  sensibi- 
lities, checked  at  home,  expanded  in 
the  fields  and  woods  that  sun*ounded 
it ;  like  one  of  his  most  distinguished 
and  yet  surviving  contemporaries,  his 
heart  leapt  up  to  behold  the  rainbow ; 
and,  like  him,  he  might  have  pointed 
to  the  bird  or  butterfly  as  the  com- 
panions and  historians  of  his  infancy.* 

His  occupation  within  doors  was 
ill  adapted  to  harmonise  with  the 
lofty  aspirations  that  swelled  in  his 
heart.  Until  his  fourteenth  year  he 
assisted  his  parents  in  weaving,  and 
spun  wool  to  a  thread  by  the  hand- 
wheel.  He  was,  however,  a  ver^  in- 
different workman,  and  was  ocmtinu- 
ally  exposed  to  the  censure  of  the 
manufecturer  who  employed  him. 
"  When  Foster  brought  his  piece  into 
the  taking-in  room,  as  it  is  commonly 
oslled,  he  would  turn  his  head  aside 
and  submit  with  unequivocal  repug- 
nance to  the  ordeal  of  inspection.'* 

Meanwhile  the  cultivation  of  his 
mind  was  not  altogether  abandoned ; 
some  good  seed  feu  upon  it,  though 
the  tiuage  and  dressing  wanted  the 
oversight  of  wiser  eyes.  He  had 
just  completed  his  seventeenth  year 
when  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Baptist  church  at  Hebden  Bridge, 
where  he  was  soon  after  **  set  apart" 
for  the  ministry  of  the  Baptists  by  a 
special  service,  a  form  of  devotion  to 
which  in  his  maturer  years  he  al- 
ways expressed  the  strongest  objec- 
tion. About  this  time  he  began  to 
receive  some  theological  and  classical 
instruction  from  Dr.  Fawcet,  the 
pastor  of  the  meeting-house,  but 
without  depriving  his  parents  of  the 
advantage  of  his  industry  at  the  wheel . 
"  During  the  rest  of  the  time  his  ap- 
plication to  study  was  so  intense  as 
to  excite  apprehensions  for  his  health. 


Frequently  whole  nights  were  spent 
in  reading  and  meditation,  and  on 
these  occasions  his  fiivourite  resort 
was  a  ^ve  in  Dr.  Fawcet*s  gaTden.** 
But  his  intellectual  exercises  were 
accomplished  with  great  difficulty; 
and  in  the  morning,  as  in  the  even- 
ing of  his  day,  the  plough  moved 
with  a  painful  heaviness  through  the 
nigged  and  tenacious  soil.  One  of 
his  aids  to  composition  was  the  selec- 
tion of  paragraphs  from  different 
writers,  which  he  would  remould 
into  various  shapes.  "His  posture 
on  these  occasions  was  to  sit  with  a 
hand  on  each  knee,  and,  moving  his 
body  to  and  fro,  he  would  remain 
silent  for  a  considerable  time,  till  his 
invention  in  shaping  his  materials 
had  exhausted  itself.  This  pro- 
cess he  used  to  call  pumpine^ 
We  are  reminded  by  it  of  a  very  cuf- 
fereut  person,  who  also  found  the  ro- 
tatory movement  to  be  fiivourable  to 
literary  work.  But  how  the  stream 
ascended  to  the  pumping  hand  of 
Johnson! — how  rapid,  copious,  and 
clear !  rising  at  any  depth,  the  small- 
est or  the  greatest,  with  equal  fa- 
cility, and  widening  in  every  direc- 
tion, until  it  inundated  the  subject 
of  dispute  or  illostration.f 

Perhaps  the  situation  of  Brearley 
HaU,  the  abode  of  Dr.  Fawcet,  was 
not  less  propitious  to  the  growing 
faculties  of  Foster  than  the  nume- 
rous collection  of  books  St  con- 
tained. Surrounded  by  woods  on 
every  side,  except  the  south,  it 
tempted  him  into  those  rambles 
which,  if  they  formed  his  only  re- 
creation, contributed  to  give  a  pen- 
siveness  and  melancholy  to  his 
thoughts,  that  soften  so  much  of 
what  is  harsh  and  barren  in  his  in- 
tellectual character.  In  one  of  his 
miscellaneous  remarks  we  find  him 
comjilaining  of  the  difficulty  of  de- 
scribing, or  even  marking  the  gradual 
decline  of  sunset  into  evaiioig  and 
niffht.  He  made  this  obserration 
when  he  was  thirty-five  years  old; 


*  *'  Saw  a  most  beautiful  buUarfly,  which  I  was  half  incliiied  to  chase.  WLidi 
would  be  the  stronger  excitement  to  suob  pursuit,  the  curiositj  raised  by  aeeiDg  such 
an  object  for  the  first  lime,  or  the  feeling  which,  as  dow,  is  a  relic  of  tiie  interests  and 
amuseweDts  of  early  youth  V— JoMmai,  547. 

t  We  suppose  that  Foster  alludes  to  the  pumping  procnt  ia  the  letter  to  Mr.  H. 
HorsfaU  (October  10,  1792)  :— "  You  recollect  the  waving  motion  I  used  to  have  in 
reading  or  studying  ;  1  have  it  still,  and  I  find  it  very  injurious  to  my  breast,  bnt  I 
know  not  bow  to  get  quit  of  it.  J  am  anxious  to  be  free  from  every  disagreeable 
habit."  ^ 
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but  long  before,  while  Btudying  with 
Dr.  Faweet,  '^he  penaaded  a  young 
companion  to  walk  with  him  by  the 
wmtex'a  side  from  eyening  to  oawn, 
just,  as  he  nod,  that  they  might  see 
how  the  light  in  its  first  approach 
affected  the  sarroandioff  scenery.** 

Wordsworth  himself  in  those  be- 
lored  haunts, 

"Where  falls  the  parple  morniag  far 

and  wide» 
la  fiakea  of  light  opon  the  mountaia* 

aide," 

never  set  out  on  a  more  affectionate 
pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  Nature. 

From  Brearley ,  Foster  was  remoyed 
into  the  Baptist  CoU^  at  Bristol, 
of  which  the  classical  tutor  was  Mr. 
Hughes,  known  as  the  founder  and 
seeretarv  of  the  British  and  Foreisn 
Bible  Society,  and  with  whom  tne 
youne  student  soon  formed  a  lively 
and  Uisting  friendship.  Foster  was 
now  in  his  twenty-first  year,  full  of 
enteiprise,  ambition,  and  self-opi- 
nion.^ **  I  have  lately  laid  down  a 
kind  of  plan,**  he  wrote  to  a  former 
playfellow,  *'  for  the  distribution  of 
my  time  and  studies,  which  I  al- 
ready find  to  be  of  8er\'icc.  One 
part  of  it  is  to  devote  all  the  time 
fnnn  rising  in  the  morning,  which  is 
generally  about  six  o'clock,  till  half- 
past  eight  (when  we  have  family 
worship,  succeeded  by  breakfast}, 
to  prayer  and  reading  the  Bible,  to- 
gether with  a  little  of  some  other 
book  of  a  religious  and  devotional 
kind,  as  N^hi  Thoughts,  Saurin's 
Sermons,  &c. 

The  influence  of  Saurin  is  per- 
ceptible in  the  general  style  and 
manner  of  Foster.  It  is  remarked 
of  the  French  preacher  by  Maury, 
that  he  is  more  distinguished  b^ 
talent  than  taste;  that  while  his 
natural  genius  led  him  among  the 
dark  and  terrible,  be  very  seldom 
touches  the  gentler  emotions;  and 
that  in  the  larger  number  of  his 
discourses  the  image  of  death  is  jMre- 
sent,  with  pre-eminent  and  over- 
shadowing anthoritr  and  gloom ; — ^in 
all  which  particulara  the  parallel 
with  Foster  is  strikingly  direct. 
Tonng,  indeed,  was  a  metrical  Sau- 
rin. 


The  scheme  of  Foster's  industry, 
like  other  schemes  of  greater  preten- 
sion, looked  well  only  upon  paper ; 
he  confessed  to  a  friend  that  he  was 
the  most  indolent  student  in  that 
or  any  other  academy,  knowing  little 
more  of  learning  or  any  thin^  else 
than  when  he  entered  it;  while  of 
his  moral  achievements,  the  relin- 
quishment of  negro -sugar,  and  a 
vehement  recommendation  of  a  like 
abstinence  to  his  correspondents,  seems 
to  have  been  the  most  noticeable. 

Leaving  Bristol  in  1792,  he  be- 
came preacher  to  a  Baptist  congrega- 
tion at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  where 
he  remained  onl^  three  months,  the 
congregation  bemg  insignificant  in 
numbers  and  attainments.  The  po- 
etical feelings  of  his  early  days  were 
still  glowing: — 

"  I  often  walk  into  the  fields,"  he 
wrote,  "  where  I  contemplate  hones  and 
cows,  and  birds  and  grass ;  or  along  the 
ri^er,  where  I  observe  the  motions  of  the 
tide,  the  effect  of  the  wind,  or,  if  it  i« 
ovening,  the  moon  and  stars  reflected  ia 
the  water.  When  I  am  in  the  habit  of 
musing,  I  can  shut  myself  in  my  solitary 
chamber  and  walk  over  the  floor,  throw 
myself  in  a  chair,  or  recline  on  my  table ; 
or  if  I  would  dream,  I  can  extend  myself 
on  the  bed.  When  the  day  is  fled,  I  He 
down  in  the  bosom  of  night,  and  sleep 
soundly  till  another  arrives ;  then  I 
awake,  solitary,  still ;  I  either  rise  to 
look  at  my  watch,  and  then  lay  myself 
awhile  on  the  bed  looking  at  the 
morning  skies,  or,  in  a  magic  reverie, 
behold  the  varied  scenes  of  life,  and 
poise  myself  on  the  wings  of  visioaary 
contemplations  over  the  shaded  regions 
of  futurity." 

In  reading  this  and  similar  passsfes, 
the  resemblance  to  Beattie*s  Echcin 
becomes  livelier  and  more  distinct. 

From  Newcastle,  Foster  returned 
to  his  paternal  home  in  Yorkshire, 
where,  however,  he  made  a  short 
sojourn,  having,  in  the  following 
year,  accepted  the  charge  of  a  Baptist 
meeting  m  Swift's  Alley,  Dublin. 
There  ne  found  a  very  small  con- 
fpregation,  which  had  wasted  almost 
into  non-existence,  when  he  volun- 
tarily concluded  his  reli^ous  con- 
nexion with  it.  Of  his  Irish  history, 
very  little  is  known ;  he  often  read 


*  "  At  to  ezpoiitors,  we  hare  here  Oil!,  Henry,  Poole,  Doddridge,  Guyse,  Pa- 
trick, Hammond,  Owen,  and  twenty  more,  but  I  very  rarely  open  any  of  them.'* 
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works  of  fiction  to  the  family  with 
whom  he  resided,  Mrs.  Radcuff  and 
Schiller  being  favoarite  authors. 
The  following  remark  from  a  journal 
written  by  him  about  this  time  is 
very  interesting : — 

"  Rose  before  eight,  dresged  and  went 
out  to  walk.  The  walk  pleasing,  though 
not  fertile  of  sentiment  or  reflection. 
How  grea4  still  the  difficulty  o^  Jixing 
attention  !  I  noticed  drops  of  rain  falling 
on  a  sheet  of  water.  They  have  but  the 
most  transient  effect  upon  the  water; 
they  make  a  rery  slight  impression  for 
the  moment,  and  then  can  be  discerned 
no  more.  But  obserre  these  drops  of 
rain  falling  on  a  meadow  or  garden ;  here 
they  have  an  effect  to  heighten  every 
colour,  and  feed  every  growth.  Is  not 
thia  the  difference  between  the  mind 
which  the  infinitude  of  sentiments  ami 
objects  in  this  great  world  can  never  in- 
terest or  alter,  and  that  mind  which  feels 
the  impression,  and  enriches  itself  with 
the  value  of  them  all?" 

The  spring  of  1797  found  Foster 
the  minister  of  a  General  Baptist 
meetmg  at  Chichester,  where  he  re- 
sided two  years  and  a  half,  preaching 
three  times  on  a  Sunday,  and  devot- 
ing himself  to  his  calling  with  great 
sseal  and  assiduity.  But  the  cloud 
still  followed  him.  The  socictv,  be- 
numbed at  his  arrival,  gradually 
sank  into  a  lifeless  torpor,  and  soon 
after  his  departure  expired  altogether. 
**  A  walk  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town 
is  still  known  by  his  name ;  but  his 
most  favourite  resort  for  meditation 
was  the  chapel,  where  the  well-worn 
bricks  of  the  aisles  still  exhibit  the 
vestiges  of  his  solitarv  pacings  to 
and  fro  by  moonlight.  Indeed  his 
manner  and  appearance  were  not 
well  suited  to  attract  or  conciliate 
the  attention  of  religious  persons. 
Having  thrown  aside  all  the  grave 
air  of  the  parsonic  garb,  as  he  called 
it,  he  wore  his  hair  tied,  and  a  red 


waistcoat;  while  to  his  pnrents  he 
confessed  that  prodigious  difficulties 
impeded  his  success  as  a  public 
speaker.  "  My  tongue  rubs  against 
my  teeth,  like  Balaam's  ass  against 
the  wall,  and  will  not,  can  not,  per- 
form the  movement  which  its  roaster 
requires.***  One  article  of  costume 
he  possessed  of  a  more  becoming  hue, 
— *'a  coat  sufficiently  grave,  a  dark 
brownishgre^,  with  a  black  velvet 
collar.**  ^  might  have  remembered 
how  influential,  in  the  life  of  Grold- 
smith,  a  pair  of  crimson  smalls  had 
been. 

At  Chichester,  Foster  made  a  very 
earnest  attempt  to  escape  from  the 
obscurity  in  which  he  was  buried. 
In  his  journal  he  declared  that  con- 
genial society,  or  a  stirring  scene, 
seemed  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
save  his  faculties  from  extinction. 
To  his  early  friend,  Mr.  Hughes,  he 
applied  for  an  introduction  into  what 
he  calls  the  evangelic  connexion ;  but, 
from  a  cause  not  explained,  a  desir- 
able sphere  of  action  was  not  ob- 
tained. He  resided  for  some  time 
near  London,  where  he  became  fully 
conscious  of  his  deficiencies  as  a  re- 
ligious teacher.  His  lively  sense  of 
the  disappointment  he  had  occasioned 
to  his  friends  was  rendered  still  more 
painful  by  a  vivid  assurance  of  in- 
ternal power,  sufficiently  energetic 
to  lift  him  into  reputation.  '*  I  feel 
myself,**  he  said,  "like  a  large  and 
powerful  engine  which  has  not  suffi- 
cient water  or  fire  to  put  it  com- 
pletely in  motion.**  Like  that  re- 
markable person  for  whom  he  always 
expressed  so  deep  a  sympathy, — if 
slumbering  in  the  damp  shade  of 
procrastination  and  indolence, — ^yet 

"  Not  unbearinz 
Of  that  divine  and  nightly- whispering 

voice, 
Which  from  his  childhood   to  maturer 

years 


*  Of  elocution,  however,  in  general,  and  especially  in  relation  to  the  pulpit,  he 
possessed  very  clear  and  admirable  views.  "  My  leading  principle  is,"  he  wrote  to 
a  friend,  '*  the  simple  and  trite  one,  that  every  Icind  of  speaking,  whether  argument- 
ative, invective,  familiar  ideas,  or  solemn  ones,  should  in  public  always  take  that  mo- 
dulation of  voice,  and  cast  of  manner,  which  in  the  actual  intercourse  of  life  ia  ascer- 
tained to  be  the  appropriate  one  ;  and  that  there  ought  to  be  no  euMmieal  manner,  be- 
longing by  diatinction  to  the  pulpit.  It  is,  of  course,  that  the  sentimental  intonation 
of  voice  snould  not  be  assumed  but  when,  and  in  the  degree  in  which,  the  sentmunt 
is  there."  We  have  heard  the  Bishop  of  London  advocate  a  similar  role  upon  simi- 
lar  principles.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive,  that  even  in  the  most  enlightened 
meeting-house,  a  style  of  address  so  simple  and  unaffected  would  produce  hut  slight 
impression. 
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Spake  to  him  of  predestinated  wreallis. 
Bright  with  no  fading  colours." 

The  uncertainty  and  difficulties  of 
his  course,  however,  were  favour- 
able to  the  growth  of  that  strone 
religious  faith  in  a  future  life,  which 
forms  the  sublime  characteristic  of 
his  mind.  ^What  a  superlatively 
grand  and  consolatory  idea,""  he  wrote 
to  a  lady  at  Chichester,  "is  that  of 
death!  Without  this  radiant  idea, 
this  delightful  morning-star,  indi- 
cating that  the  luminary  of  Eternity 
is  gomg  to  rise,  life  would,  to  my 
view,  £u:kcn  into  midnight  melan- 
choly.** Sometimes  he  entertained 
the  notion,  partly  serious  and  partly 
comic — suggested  by  the  faults  that 
oppressed  mm— of  formally  judG;ing, 
sentencing,  and  then  hanging  nim- 
self.  The  evil  habit,  that  clung  to 
him  throughout  life  with  the  most 
tenacious  constancy,  was  the  post- 
poning of  all  litenuy  work,  down  to 
the  mere  letter  of  inquiry  or  acknow- 
ledgment. He  confessed  to  one  cor- 
respondent that  no  language  could 
exaggerate  his  real,  sincere,  and  ha- 
bit^ horror  of  the  implements  of 
writing ;  never  committing  to  paper 
a  letter,  a  page,  or  paragraph,  for 
printing  witnout  an  effort  which  he 
fdt  a  pointed  repuniance  to  make. 
Of  course  his  fhends  were  now  and 
then  disposed  to  resent  an  indiffer- 
ence and  neglect  that  appeared  to 
them  unaccountable  upon  any  prin- 
ciple of  resard. 

The  following  very  interesting 
letter  to  Mr.  Hughes  shews  how  he 
vindicated  himself : — 

"My  dear  Friend, — You  gained  no- 
thing by  your  affected  formality  of  ad- 
dress. W  hat  was  the  use  of  substituting 
Six  for  Friend,  when  amid  the  plaudits  of 
the  circle  to  which  I  repeatedly  read 
jour  letter  I  could  so  easily  explode  its 
commencement  by  the  ^roud  feeling  with 
which  I  said,  '  The  writer  of  this  is  my 
friend  V  Your  first  sentence  was  meant 
as  a  vulture's  beak.    I  thus  break  it  in 


an  instant.  I  should  have  been  still  more 
proud  of  this  luminous  friend  if  he  bad 
been  to  luminous  as  to  lea?e  me  no  re- 
fuge in  the  consciousness  of  bis  mistak- 
ing my  character ;  if  his  faculties  had 
been  to  powerful  as  just,  though  that 
justice  had  been  in  a  language  ten  times 
more  severe.  While  I  acknowledge  his 
stroDg  sight,  I  feel  that  he  chases  me  by 
moonlight,  which  allows  me  to  squat  in 
a  shade  where  he  cannot  find  me.  If  he 
were  not  my  friend,  how  I  should  laugh 
to  see  him  pass  by  in  pursuit  of  his  own 
shadow ;  but  as  he  tf  my  friend,  I  had 
rather  suffer  by  his  possessing  an  un- 
erring sense.  I  have  had  several  occa- 
sions of  knowing  that  you  do  not  under- 
stand me  entirely;  there  is  both  good 
and  evil  in  my  heart  which  you  have  not 
seen.  There  is  yet  an  apartment  or  two 
in  the  interior  of  my  mind  into  which 
you  have  not  quite  sagacity  enough  to 
penetrate,  nor  quite  candour  enough  for 
me  to  admit  you.* 

"  This  deduction  from  your  intellectual 
force  still  leaves  me  to  admire  it ;  and 
here  again,  what  a  miserable  philosophy 
of  the  human  mind  you  must  have  adoptea, 
not  to  be  certain  that,  unless  interest  or 
malignity  intervene,  superior  mind  is 
necessarily  attached  to  superior  mind  all 
over  the  world.  Genius  hails  its  few 
brothers  with  a  most  fraternal  warmth. 
I  have  too  much  talent  not  to  be  attracted 
by  yours,  and  to  attract  it ;  you  could 
not  shake  me  off,  if  you  would.  We  are 
both  elevated  so  much  as  to  confront  each 
other  conspicuously  through  the  clear 
space  above  the  heads  of  the  crowd,  and 
cannot  help  a  pointed  recognition  of  each 
other's  mental  visage.  Thus  I  often  con- 
verse  with  you  in  imagination,  and  revolt 
at  paper  and  pens,  which  tell  sentiments 
so  faintly,  so  formally,  so  slowly,  and  so 
few.  Our  minds  are  two  rival  streams, 
and  whatever  invidious  tracts  dissociate 
their  courses,  they  must  approximate ; 
they  are  destined  to  meet  again,  and  to 
swell  and  exult  in  their  confluence.  Or, 
do  you  dissent  from  this  estimate  of  your- 
self and  of  me  1  Do  you  assign  yourself 
to  a  humbler  rank  1  Be  content,  then  ;  it 
were  ridiculous  for  a  gudgeon  to  affect 
the  company  of  a  whale.  Or  do  you 
degrade  me  from  the  equality  ?  Abandon, 
then,  such  an  unfortunate  production; 


*  He  afterwards  worked  out  this  thought  with  great  power  in  the  essay  On  a 
Man's  Writing  Menwirt  of  Himtelf,  "  Each  mind  has  an  interior  apartment  of  its 
own,  into  which  none  but  ilsclf  and  the.Divinit)r  can  enter.  In  this  secluded  place  the 
passions  mingle  and  fluctuate  in  unknown  asitations ;  here  all  the  fantastic  and  all  the 
tragic  shapes  of  imagination  have  a  haunt  where  they  can  neither  be  invaded  nor  de- 
scried  ;  here  projects,  convictions,  vows,  are  confusedly  scattered,  and  the  records  of 
past  lUe  are  laid  >  here,  in  solitary  state,  sits  Conscience,  surrounded  by  her  own 
thonders,  which  sometimes  sleep  and  sometimes  ro9r|  wbile  tl^e  world  (toes  qo( 
know." 
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it  were  fitill  more  ridiculous  for  a  whale 
to  pursue  a  gudgeon.  It  was  not  any 
feeling  of  hurtyanity,  was  it,  that  dictated 
your  yindicliire  sentences?  The  vanity 
of  a  mind  which,  regarding  me  as  a  ther- 
mometer, was  rexed  to  perceive  its  own 
impotence  of  heat  1  It  would  be  enough , 
you  know,  in  that  case,  just  to  say,  the 
instrurMfit  is  a  had  one ;  thus  you  have 
very  properly  ascribed  my  silence  to 
'  apathy/  If  I  am  the  victim  of  apathy, 
it  must  be  by  that  fascination  which 
betrays  into  the  very  thing  mostanzioasly 
avoided ;  for  next  to  remorse,  there  is  no 
state  of  the  mind  I  dread  and  detest  so 
much.  Perhaps  you  think  there  can  be 
in  the  world  no  stronger  test  of  feeling, 
or  the  want  of  it,  than  the  bundle  of 
snakes  you  sent  me  last — in  sooth,  a 
lock  of  Medusa's  hair.  It  is  a  very  hu- 
morous thing  though,  to  see  a  philoso- 
pher attempting  to  torment  a  stone. 

"But  you  allow  me  a  few  sensibilities, 
which  you  say  faithfully  attend  my  dear 
self.  Indeed,  you  treat  them  very  rudely ; 
YOU  are  like  boys  attempting  to  catch 
Dirds;  however  soft  and  gentle  the  ap- 
proach, if  the  coy  things  fly  away  to  the 
next  bush,  the  wicked  brats  then  throw 
stones  after  them.  You  frighten  my 
poor  sensibilities,  you  do ;  and  you  must 
forgive  them,  i£,  like  timid  little  chickens, 
they  run  under  m^  own  wing  at  sight  of 
the  great  dun-coloured  hawk,  with  fierce 
black  eyes,  and  a  shrill  note ;  you  must 
not  tempt  them  to  fly  along  in  friendly 
company  with  the  malicious  fowl,  as  I 
have  seen  foolish  little  birds  sometimes 
do,  to  be  devoured.  You  say  <  many 
have  received  the  same  impression.' 
While  at  Battersea,  I  knew  perfectly 
that  all  the  world  was  thinking  of  me ; 
but  since  I  left  I  had  in  my  humility  sup- 
posed it  probable  that  mighty  multitude 
might  have  forgotten  me,  as  I  knew  that 
ahient  trifles  could  not  occupy  its  majestic 
thoughts.  Or  if  I  thought  it  all  the 
world's  duty  to  be  thinking  of  me,  it 
was,  of  course,  for  me  to  attribute  to  it 
somewhst  of  my  own  sad  vice  of  forget, 
ting  the  absent. 

*'  I  have  been  too  much  flattered,  yen 
say.  In  truth,  it  is  currently  laid  we  are 
both  spoiled  by  our  friends ;  but  I,  hsying 
heard  it  said  in  addition  that  j^our  spoil- 
ing makes  ^ou  ottentatUnu,  you  will  for- 
give me  if,  in  my  solicitude  to  avoid  this 


consequence  of  mi/  spoUatf,  1  have  laUea 
into  the  opposite  fault  of  reserve.  But 
I  am  not  irrecoyerable ;  a  little  more  of 
this  soft  inc«nse  might  tempt  me  forth 
again.  Instead  of  this,  you  salute  me  ia 
your  philippics  with  the  smoke  of  brim- 
stone.  You  wish  the  eriminal's  heart 
broken.  I  should  be  sorry  this  oparation 
were  performed  by  your  surgical  Innd, 
ss  the  ingredients  of  your  letter  seem  to 
indicate  there  are  no  eordialt  remaining 
in  your  shop. 

"  I  cannot  join  in  your  reverence  for  that 
amasiug  busy  activity  of  the  world,  on 
which  you  turn  so  poetical  to  mortify 
me  with  the  contrast.  Is  it  eynieal  to 
ask, '  What  is  effected  by  it  all  V  Much 
of  this  huge  bustle  seems  to  me  as  im- 
portant, if  it  were  as  innocent,  as  the 
rippling  course  of  a  rill,  or  the  friaks  of  a 
company  of  summer  flies.  If  I  had  the 
power  of  touching  a  large  nart  of  man- 
kind with  a  spell  amid  all  this  inane 
activity,  it  should  be  this  short  sentence, 
'Be  quiet,  be  qniet!**  Particularly  1 
have  often  thought  that  the  moral  and 
literary  world  suffers  the  greatest  mischief 
from  the  crowd  of  authors.  Seriously, 
it  appears  to  me  an  enormous  impediment 
to  popular  improvement ;  so  much  that 
is  indifferent,  or  worse,  occupies  the  time 
and  the  paper  that  else  might  and  would 
be  appropriated  to  the  noblest  produc- 
tions of  mind.  Fortunately,  however, 
the  world  has  not  beheld  all  that  genius 
can  do.  There  remain  two  mirfaty  spi- 
rits, who  have  not  yet  disclosed  all  their 
terrible  potencies  in  the  '  fbughten  field.' 
When  the  cause  of  virtue  and  truth  is 
just  sinking  in  destruction,  we  two  shall 
rush  forth  amain,  like  Mounier  and  Des- 
saix  at  Marengo,  and  change  the  aspect 
of  the  world  in  a  moment  I 

"  You  suggest  the  ideaof/ome.  Cold 
as  you  pronounce  me,  I  should  prefer  the 
deep,  animated  affection  of  one  person 
whom  I  could  entirely  love,  to  all  the 
tribute  Fame  could  levy  within  the  amplest 
circuit  of  her  flight ;  which  would  be  of 
the  same  value  to  me,  alive  or  dead,  as 
the  cries  of  penguins  about  Cape  Horn  at 
this  hour.  A  Ciiristian  surely  should 
despise  this  object,  and  I  can  suppose  a 
being  too  elevated  and  too  baifmy  to 
think  of  it.  Imagine  a  seraph,  laving  in 
the  boundless  ocean  of  mind,  or  flying 
through  the   hemisphere  with  a  comet 


*  How  difierently  did  Arnold  write,  a  man  to  whom,  in  some  Qualities  of  mind, 
Foster  bore  a  strong  resemblance  !  Speaking  of  Londoa,  he  said,  "In  fact,  its  great- 
ness repels  the  notion  of  home  ;  it  may  be  a  palace,  but  it  cannot  be  a  home.  How 
different  from  the  mingled  greatness  and  sweetness  of  our  mountain  valleys ;  and  yet 
he  who  were  strong  in  body  and  mind  ought  to  desire  rather,  if  he  must  do  one,'  to 
spend  all  his  life  m  London  than  all  his  life  in  Westmoreland.  For  not  yet  can 
energy  and  rest  be  united  in  one,  and  this  is  not  our  time  and  place  for  rest,  but  for 
energy  "mm  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  France* 
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io  his  bandf — he  cares  Dothing  about 
fane. 

"  I  wisbed  to  bare  got  together  a  row 
of  fkHtU  aentences  like  yoars,  but  Terilj 
I  am  eifb«r  too  doll  or  too  kiod.  I  baTO 
beeo  walking  in  tbe  fields,  iobaling  tba 
nild  breatb  of  Nature  and  BDoeting  bar 
sweetest  aaDiIo.  I  felt  tbe  cbarm  throagh 
all  BDj  alTaetioos,  and  forcibly  felt,  spite 
of  aU  Tour  accoaations,  and  tbe  appear- 
sDcas  tbat  aeem  to  warrant  them,  that 
jOQ  hare  a  large  and  unalterable  interest 
there.  I  bave  returned  quite  in  the  dis- 
position to  acknowledge  my  neglect  and 
my  indolence,  and  to  deplore  that  I  hare 
indeed  proceeded  but  a  little  way  on 
Mhe  path  of  celestials;'  but  take  me 
along  with  yon  ;  I  am  ready  to  advance 
■8  your  associate  and  riral  onward  to  tbe 
frniiier  of  the  world,— nor  stop  thtre  ! 

*'  My  mind  needs  amelioration ;  it  is  a 
strange  one.  I  am  obtaioiog  the  analyais 
of  it,  piece  by  piece,  at  tbe  cost  of  a  great 
and  sometimes  painful  attention.  I  con- 
gratulate you  on  whaterer  possibilities  of 
happiness  yon  bare  gained  in  tbe  addi- 
tion to  your  family.  Has  no  one  sue- 
gested  it  maj  be  time  for  you  to  study 
the  sabjeet  of  education?  Have  yon 
rsally  begnn  rour  plan  of  AiMTtaria  1 
The  aeries  ot  mine  has  reached  some 
Bomber  between  fire  end  six  hundred. 
Let  me  urge  you  not  to  neglect  this. 
You  luzurtate  among  happy  sentences 
and  images,  which  ought  not  to  be  let 
vanish,  luce  fairy  bowera,  to  be  aeen  no 
more.  Tske  one  book  for  pointed,  pbilo- 
aophic,  or  fianciful  articles ;  another  ez- 
dosively  for  Ae  striking  passages  in  your 
uowrittensennons.  I  would  eagerly  begin 
sacb  apian  as  this  last,  but  for  the  ominous 
state  oimy  eyes,  which  very  often  concurs 
with  other  nntidpatiODs,  and  with  tbe  na- 
tive lose  of  my  heart,  to  wrap  me  in  tbe 
aaddeat  melancholy.  I  have  a  tbouaand 
times  recollected  a  thought  uttered  by 
you  in  one  of  our  ramblea,  in  a  gloomy 
mood,  'Say  I  shsll  be  damneoT— bow 
foolidi,  then,  to  think  of  these  trifling  in- 
trodoctory  ills ;  but  Bay  I  shall  be  saved, 
obtain  Mnndleca  febcity  in  a  short 
time,»bow  weak,  then,  to  complain  of 
tbess  momentary  paina  I ' 

"  You  do  no  more  than  justice  to  tbe 
'circle,'  where  I  have  spent  some  of  tbe 
most  delicious  months  of  my  life.  You 
)uK>w  who  is  the  centre  of  thst  circle. 
Near  enough  to  her  I  have  constantly 
fcJtas  if  I  could  pass  an  age  away  with- 
out ever  being  tired.  The  ladies  to 
whom  I  bave  read  this  response  are 
asloaished  at  such  effrontery  in  a  cri- 
minal, as  they  say  I  really  am,  almoat  to 
tbe  extent  of  your  charge,  before  bis 
judge :  I  assured  them  tbat  a  gallant  de- 


fence was  one  of  the  best  methods  to 
propitiate  him ;  he  would  be  most 
dogged  to  a  coward."— Pp.  150-^,  vol.  i. 

If  we  might  venture,  after  Foster's 
distinct  anuniiice  to  the  contrary,  to 
ftffirm  that  his  pen  ever  moved  on* 
ward  with  an  impetuous  and  fiery 
stride,  we  should  have  pointed  to 
this  letter,  in  which  the  struggle 
of  mortified  and  affectionate  feel* 
ingv  is  so  justlv  portr^ed.  He 
was  now  settled  near  Bristol,  at 
Downend,  where  he  recollected  that 
**  prince  of  magiciaiu,  Coler^ge,"  of 
wnom  he  wrote  in  his  journal  (744), 
^  The  eloquent  Coleridge  some- 
times retires  into  a  sublime  mysti- 
cism of  thought ;  he  robes  himself 
in  moonlight  and  moves  among 
images  of  which  we  cannot  be  as- 
sure for  a  while  whether  they  are 
rabstantial  forms  of  sense  or  fantastic 
visions.**  The  poet  had  trodden  the 
neighbourhood  henceforth  to  he  so 
fiunUiar  to  the  preacher,  and  trans- 
ited some  of  its  sweetest  landscapes 
to  his  canvdss : — 

'*  Ob,  what  a  goodly  scene !— h^re  the 

bleak  mount. 
The  bare,  bleak  mountain,  speckled  thin 

with  sheep ; 
Grey  clouds  that  shadowing  spot  the 

sunny  fields ; 
And  river,  now  with  busby  rocks  o*er. 

browed. 
Now  winding  bright  and  full,  with  naked 

banks; 
And  sests,  snd  lawns,  tbe  sbbey,  and 

tbe  wood. 
And  cots,  snd  hamlets,  and  faint  city 

apirej 
The  channel  there,  the  ialands^  and  white 

sails. 
Dim  coasts,  and  cloud-like  bills,  and 

shoreless  ocean."* 

Foster  gave  to  Coleridge  the  su- 

gremacy  over  Hall.  He  thought 
is  mind  more  ori^al,  and  stretch- 
ing into  deeper  regions  of  intellectual 
space.  Coleridge,  as  he  happily 
expressed  it,  is  sometimes  less  per- 
sp&uous  and  impressive  by  the  dis- 
tance at  which  his  mental  operations 
are  canried  on;  while  Hall,  work- 
ing his  engbe  close  by  our  side, 
surrounds  us  with  all  the  danger  and 
tumult  of  the  wheels.  Writing  of 
the  poet,  ten  years  afterwards,  he 
XKiinted  out  his  wonderful,  and,  ex- 


*  Coleiidgei,"  Beflections  on  baviDg  left  a  Place  of  Retirement.*' 
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cept  bv  Wordsworth,  unequalled 
sympathy  %vith  Nature  communi- 
cating to  his  thoughts  a  certain 
colour  and  ,  fragrancy,  perhaps, 
never  surpassed,  even  by  Spenser, 
and  of  which  the  truest  emblem 
may  be  found  in  the  lustrous 
hues  of  Titian.  Nor  can  we  fiul 
to  observe  Uie  singularly  just 
adaptation  of  the  minds  of  these 
eminent  persons  to  their  respective 
offices — of  instructing  and  deliffht- 
ing  mankind.  Hall  is  included  in 
the  chain  of  poetic  sympathy.  He 
belongs  to  that  very  snuill  class  of 
prose  writers  of  whom  Bishop  Taylor 
IS  the  head,  whose  memory  is  crowned 
with  a  romantic  halo ;  in  whom  we 
feel  a  kind  of  personal  interest,  de- 
ploring their  loss  as  a  domestic  be- 
reavement; and  while  acknowledg- 
ing in  the  words  of  Foster,  that  lights  of 
reSgious  instruction  will  continue  to 
shine  with  useful  lustre,  we  involun- 
tarily and  pensively  turn  to  look  at 
the  last  fadinff  colours  in  the  dis- 
tance, where  tne  greater  luminaries 
are  set. 

Foster  had  resided  four  jesrs  at 
Downend  when  he  was  invited  by 
a  congre^tion  at  Frome, — a  surpass- 
ingly ugly  town,  he  says,  in  Somer- 
setshire, where  people  make  woollen 
doth, — ^to  come  over  and  help  them. 
He  took  up  his  abode  m  a  Wesleyan 
family,  and  slept  in  a  small  chamber 
in  which  Mrs.  Rowe  died.  It  was 
from  tins  busy  scene  of  manufactures, 
that  the  celebrated  Essays  were  sent 
to  the  press,  his  desire  of  fame  being 
stimulated  by  a  still  stronger  desire 
of  mone3r.  They  are  supposed  to 
have  originated  in  his  conversations 
with  the  youn^  lady  whom  he  sub- 
sequently mamed.  When  the  book 
appeared,  the  zealous  industiv  of  his 
friend,  Mr.  Hughes,  circulated  it  with 
much  success.  Wilberforce  approved, 
and  Home  Tooke,  with  a  prelimin- 
ary caution  to  simplifi/j  pronounced 
that  if  the  writer  were  a  youne  man, 
he  would  do.  Hall  bestowed  more 
eloquent  praise  in  a  review  charac- 
terised, as  Foster  justly  observed,  by 
all  the  acuteness  and  fire  of  its  au- 
thor. He  indicated  the  leading  fault 
of  the  composition  in  its  frequent 
redundance  and  obscurity  or  ex- 
pression ;  the  last  of  which  he  im-^ 


puted  to  the  wide  excursions  of  tbe 
writer*s  imagination^  canying  him 
into  the  most  unbeaten  tracks,  and 
"  among  objects  where  a  ray  of  light 

glances  at  an  angle  only  without 
iffusing  itself  over  the  whole." 
The  Essays  rising  rapidly  into 
notice,  Foster  began  a  companion- 
book  on  the  Improvement  of  Tlone, 
for  which  he  had  made  conaderable 
collections.  This  subject  so  well 
suited  to  his  tone  of  sentiment  and 
style  of  expression,  and  in  which  he 
seems  to  have  taken  an  unusoal  in- 
terest, was  abandoned  in  consequence 
of  his  connexion  with  periodical  cri- 
ticism ;  a  connexion  that  lasted  almost 
to  the  close  of  his  life.  His  published 
contributions  to  the  Ecleetie  Review 
are  far  from  being  a  recompense  for 
the  smaller  volume  they  superseded. 
Like  Cowley,  we  prefer  a  little  tomb 
of  pure  marble  to  a  vast  mausoleum 
of  brick. 

His  pastoral  labours  at  Frome  were 
brought  to  an  early  and  abrupt  ter- 
mination by  a  complaint  in  the  throat, 
which  never  ceased  entirely  to  molest 
him  during  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
although  the  pain  abated  with  his 
temporary  departure  from  Somerset- 
shire in  the  summer  of  1806.  He 
was  now  entirely  dependent  on  litera- 
ture, and  strained  at  the  coUar  with 
great  perseverance;  but  it  was  up- 
hill work,  dusty  and  galling.  He 
still  resided  at  Frome,  in  a  house 
among  the  fields,  where,  however,  he 
seldom  walked,  because  he  ooald  see 
them  so  well  from  his  window ;  but 
in  the  previous  year  he  seems  to  have 
looked  on  rural  objects  with  fkr  more 
interest.  We  find  him  writing  to 
one  of  his  Downend  friends  ^Irs. 
Gowing),  August,  1805 : — 

"  I  have  doDO  more  justice  to  the 
beantifal  season  this  veer  than  in  many 
former  ones;  for  I  have  taken  many 
solitary  walks,  and  with  a  book  and 
pencil  in  my  hand  have  done  mj  best  to 
catch  all  the  ideas,  images,  objects,  and 
reflections,  that  the  moat  beantiful  aspects 
and  scenes  of  nature  could  supply.  I 
hsTo  felt  it  of  some  conseqnence  to  me, 
if  I  am  to  write  again,  to  assemble  as 
many  natural  facts  and  images  as  possible, 
to  supplv  what  may  be  called  colours  in 
writing.** 

And  to  Mrs.  Mant  he  expressed 


*  How  closely  he  examined  nature  the  following  remarks  will  shew : — "  Most 
magical  succession;  for  several  miles,  of  reflexions  on  tbe  glassy  surface  of  a  canal  of 
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himself  in  a  similar  strain  of  pleasing 
description  at  the  close  of  autumn  in 
the  same  year: — 

'*  I  am  williog  to  penaRde  myself  that 
jou  hare  not  suffered  quite  so  much  as  in 
former  icasons.  If  you  did  not,  jou 
would  be  delighted  with  the  extraordinary 
beauty  which  preFailed  throughout  the 
entire  season  ;  there  was  never  a  parching 
and  scorching  integral ;  the  Terdure  ne. 
rer  died,  nor  hardly  ever  languished.  I 
never  have  been  more  enchanted  with  a 
sommer  siace  \  left  whatever  part  of 
creation  or  chaos  I  lived  in  in  former 
ages,  and  came  to  this  our  green  orb.  I 
took  freoueot  solitary  walks,  even  as  a 
maiterofduty  I  did  it  sometimes,  when 
the  attraction  of  pleasure  might  have 
finled  to  exercise  my  great  indisposition 
to  move.  These  walks  were  commonly 
in  the  retired  fields  and  woody  lanes,  of 
which  I  foand  a  number  this  last  summer 
in  this  neighbourhood,  tome  of  them  yery 
bcautifnl,  as  well  as  extremely  quiet. 
There  are  besides,  two  or  three  extremely 
beautiful  valleys  not  far  from  this  town. 
At  to  the  town  itself,  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  told  you  how  much  I  nauseate 
it  i  but  no  loigth  of  time  will  ever  cure 
ny  loathing  of  it.  But  sweet  Nature ! 
I  have  conversed  with  her  with  inex- 
pressible luxury;  I  have  almost  wor- 
shipped  her.  A  flower,  a  bird,  a  tree»  a 
iy,  has  been  enough  to  kindle  a  delight- 
ful train  of  ideaa  and  emotions,  and 
sometimes  to  elevate  the  mind  to  sublime 
conceptions.  \V  hen  the  autumn  stole  on, 
I  obserred  it  with  the  most  vigilant  at- 
tention, and  felt  a  pensive  regret  to  see 
those  forms  of  beauty,  which  tell  that  all 
the  beauty  is  toon  going  to  depart  One 
autumnal  flower  (the  white  convolvulus) 
excited  very  great  interest  by  recalling 
the  season  I  spent  at  Chichester,  where 
I  happened  to  be  very  attentive  to  this 
flower,  and  once  or  twice,  if  you  recol- 
lect, endeavoured  to  draw  it  with  the 
ax  I  have  at  this  moment  the  most 
J  image  of  my  doing  this,  and  of  the 
delight  I  used  to  feel  in  looking  at  this 
beaalifnl  flower  in  the  hedges  of  those 
paths  and  fields,  with  which  both  yon  and 
I  are  so  well  acquainted.  Yes,  I  am 
well  acquainted,  though  it  is  now  begin, 
ning  to  be  long  since  my  wanderings  and 
musings  there ;  yet  I  could  most  promptly 
find  each  field,  each  path,  each  gate, 
each  comer,  each  stile.  I  could  tell 
where  I  formed  plans,  indulged  pensive 
regrets  for  my  waste  of  past  life,  made 


pious  resolutions,  or  let  my  fancy  run 
into  visionary  reveries.  All  this  is  out  of 
your  house  ;  I  need  not  say  how  well  I 
recollect  the  circumstances,  conversa- 
tions, readings,  Sec,  which  took  place  in 
the  house.*' 

A  light,  however,  was  breaking  on 
his  soOtude,  and  bis  long-expected 
marriage  was  nigh  at  hand.  "  A 
house,  he  wrote,  **  is  taken  for  me 
and  my  intended  companion  at 
Bourton,  the  village  in  the  upper 
part  of  Gloucestershire,  where  she 
lives."  Ilis  own  age  was  thirty- 
seven,  that  of  the  Ifuly  thirty-one; 
but  they  had  known  each  other  seven 
years,  and  were  both  prepared  for  a 
very  hard  life  of  mental  exertion. 
He  was  married  in  May  1808,  and 
continued  to  pursue  the  same  path  of 
sequestered  life  that  he  had  always 
loved.  He  assured  a  friend  that 
there  was  not  a  mouse  in  the  coun- 
try, by  bank,  brake,  or  barn,  that 
was  seldomer  seen,  or  escaped  with 
swifter  trepidation  to  its  hiding- 
place  at  the  first  glimpse  of  an  ob- 
serving eye.  A  short  evening  walk 
in  the  fields  was  their  only  out-of- 
door  recreation,  while  their  quartos 
and  octavos  were  always  visiting  and 
charming  friends  at  home.  This 
commencement  of  his  wedded  life 
seems  to  sapply  an  opportunity  of 
introducing  a  few  extracts  from  a 
journal,  which  Foster  was  accustomed 
to  keep  of  his  moral  and  intellectual 
feelings  and  observations.  AVe  read 
all  fragments  of  this  kind  with  great 
satisfiwtion  and  interest,  as  occupying 
the  position  in  literature,  whicn  the 
rougn  drawings  of  the  painter  fill  in 
art:— 

StyU, 

"  Of  all  the  kinds  of  writing  and  dis- 
course, that  appears  to  me  incomparably 
the  best  which  is  distinguished  by  grand 
masses  and  prominent  bulks  -,  which  stand 
out  in  magnitude  from  the  tame  ground- 
work, and  impel  the  mind  by  a  succession 
of  uparate  itrong  impuUei,  rather  than  a 
continuity  of  agreeable  sentiment.  One 
has  read  and  heard  very  sensible  dis- 
courses, which  resembled  a  plain,  hand- 
some brick-wall.  All  looks  very  well ; 
'tis  regularly  built,  high,  &c. ;  but  'tis 
idl  alike — 'tis  flat.    You  go  on  and  on. 


the  adjacent  hill  and  wood  scenery.  One  stripe  of  reflexion  of  a  distant  scene,  and  a 
grand  one,  in  a  small,  narrow  piece  of  water  in  a  field,  so  that  this  foreign  piece  seemed 
nmned  into  the  verdant  field.  Analogy—transient  view  of  heaven  in  this  common 
life." 
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and  notice  no  obo  part  more  than  another ; 
eack  individaal  brick  is  notbiDg,and  you 
pasii  along,  and  soon  forget  utterly  tbe 
wall  itself.  Give  moi  on  the  contrarv,  a 
style  of  writing  and  discourse  that  shall 
resemble  a  wall  that  has  the  striking  ir- 
regularity of  pilasterSi  pictures,  niches, 
and  statues." 

AUtring  an  old  Author. 
"  You  cannot  alter  his  diction ;  it  is 
not  an  artificial  fold  which  may  be  taken 
oir  and  another  superinduced  on  the  mass 
of  his  thoughts  ;  hia  language  is  identical 
withhisthought;  the  thought  {ive«  through 
erery  article  of  it.  If  you  cut  you  wound. 
His  diction  is  not  the  clothing  of  his  sen- 
timents,  it  is  the  skin  ;  and  to  alter  tbe 
language  would  be  to  floy  the  sentiments 
alire." 

Energy  of  YouUu 

"  How  precious  a  thing  is  youthful 
energy,  if  only  it  could  be  preserved  en- 
tirely, englobed  as  it  were  within  the 
bosom  of  the  young  adventurer,  till  be 
can  come  and  offer  it  forth  a  sacred 
emanation  in  yonder  temple  of  truth  and 
virtue ;  but,  alas !  all  aloug  as  he  goes 
towards  it,  he  advances  through  an  avenue 
formed  by  a  long  line  of  tempters  and  de- 
mons on  each  side,  all  prompt  to  touch 
him  with  their  conductors  and  draw  this 
divine  electric  element,  with  which  be  is 
charged,  away." 

Moonlight, 
"Have  just  seen  the  moon  rise,  and 
wish  the  image  to  be  eternal.  I  never 
beheld  her  in  so  much  character  nor  with 
80  much  sentiment  all  these  thirty  years 
that  I  have  lived.  Emerging  from  a  dark 
mountain  of  clouds,  she  appeared  in  a  dim 
sky,  which  gave  a  sombre  tinge  to  her 
most  majestic  aspect.  It  seemed  an  as- 
pect of  solemn,  retiring  severity,  which 
had  long  forgotten  to  smile,  the  aspect 
of  a  being  which  had  no  sympathies  with 
this  world,  of  a  being  totally  regardless 
of  notice,  and  bavin c^  lone  smco,  with  a 
gloomy  dignity,  resignea  the  hope  of 
doing  an  V  good ;  yet  proceeding  with 
composed,  unchangeable  self-determina- 
tion to  fulfil  her  destiny,  and  even  now 
looking  over  the  world  at  its  accomplish- 
ment. Felt  it  difficult  to  divest  the  moon 
of  that  personality  and  consciousness 
which  my  imagination  had  recognised 
from  the  first  moment.  With  an  effort 
alternated  the  idea  of  her  being  a  mere 
lucid  body,  and  of  her  being  a  conscious 
power,  fend  felt  the  latter  infinitely  mote 
interesting,  and  even  more  as  if  it  were 
natural  and  real.  Do  not  know  how  I 
found  in  the  still  shades,  that  dimmed  in 
■olemnesa  tbe  lower  part  of  her  orb,  the 
suggestion  of  immortality  and  tbe  wish  to 
be  a  disembodied  power/' 


"  Sat  a  iittle  while  with  a  fascinating 
woman  in  a  room  which  looked  out  on  a 
beautiful  rural  and  vernal  scene,  while 
the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  shone  in  with 
a  mellow  softness  that  cannot  be  de- 
scribed, after  spreading  a  reiy  peculiar 
light  over  the  grass,  and  betog  partially 
intercepted  by  some  blooming  orchard- 
trees,  so  as  to  throw  on  the  wiu  of  thii 
room  a  most  magical  picture,  every  mo- 
ment moving  and  changing,  and  finally 
melting  away.  I  compared  this  room  ia 
this  state  contrasted  with  an  ordinary 
room  in  an  ordinary  state,  to  the  interior 
of  a  common  mind  contrasted  with  the 
interior  of  a  mind  of  genius.  Conversa- 
tion on  the  feelings  and  value  of  geoias; 
shall  never  forget  this  hour.'' 

Bad  Habits, 
**1  know  from  experience  that  habit 
can,  in  direct  opposition  to  every  convic- 
tion of  the  mina,  and  but  little  aided  by 
the  elements  of  temptation  (such  as  pre- 
sent pleasure,  &c.),  induce  a  repetition 
of  the  most  unworthy  actions.  The  mind 
is  weak  where  it  has  once  given  way.  It 
is  long  before  a  principle  restored  can 
become  as  firm  as  one  that  has  never 
been  moved.  It  is  as  in  the  case  of  a 
mound  of  a  reservoir ;  if  tbia  mound  has 
in  one  place  been  broken,  whatever  care 
has  been  taken  to  make  the  repaired 
part  as  strong  as  possible,  the  probabflity 
18  tltat,  if  it  give  way  again,  it  will  be  in 
that  place." 

Nothing  New, 


**  I  compare  life  to  a  little  viilde 
surrounded  by  a  high  dead  wall.  With- 
in this  space  we  muse  and  walk  in  quest 
of  tbe  new  and  the  happy,  forgetting  the 
insuperable  limits,  till,  with  surprise,  we 
find  ourselves  stopped  by  the  dead  wall ; 
we  turn  away,  and  muse,  and  walk  again, 
till,  on  another  side,  we  find  ovrs^ves 
close  ogaiost  the  dead  wall.  Whichever 
way  we  turn,  still  the  same." 

Within  a  year  after  his  marriage 
the  improved  state  of  his  health 
enabled  him  to  resume  preaching, 
and  he  soon  became  accustomed  to 
pulpits,  desks,  stools,  blocks,  and  all 
sorts,  as  he  expressed  it,  of  pedestal 
elevations.  In  the  summer  of  1812 
his  monotony  of  reading,  reviewing, 
and  preaching,  was  agreeably  varied 
by  an  excursion  through  North 
Walet),  which  he  admired  with  an 
ardour  almost  rising  to  poetry,  al- 
though the  delight  was  weakened  by 
an  accident  that  rendered  the  climb- 
ing of  mountains  an  impossible 
achievement  He  had,  however, 
the  rare  pleasure  of  ascending  Snow- 
don,  and  of  seeing  the  sun  use  from 
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the  suminit,  and  could  not  therefore 
ful  to  add  to  the  stock  of  imagina- 
tion and  knowledge  he  was  so  de- 
sirous of  laying  in  for  use. 

In  1815  ue  enjoyed  a  jpleasure  of 
A  Teiy  different  kind,  m  visitine 
firi^oi,  where  Bobert  Hall  hapnened 
to  be  staying.  Foster  had  only  neard 
him  two  or  three  times  before,  and 
eagerly  embraced  the  opportunity 
of  lirtening  again  to  the  most  re-^ 
markable  preacher  of  the  age.  He 
always  spoke  of  him  with  glowing 
admiration,  and  the  last  sermon  he 
heard  from  him  at  this  season,  on 
licii^  in  vaiuy  made  a  lasting  im- 
pression on  his  mind;  and  this  he 
wrote  to  a  friend ; — 

**  Not  simply  from  its  being  the  most 
eloquent  sermon  unquestionably  that  I 
ever  heard,  or,  protmbly,  sliall  erer  hear, 
but  from  the  solemn  and  alarming  troth 
which  it  urged  and  pressed  on  the  con. 
Kieaoe  with  the  force  of  a  tempest.  I 
suppose  every  intelligent  person  has  the 
impression  in  hearing  him,  that  he  sur- 
passes every  other  preaclier  probably  in 
the  whole  world.  In  the  largest  congre- 
gstion  there  is  an  inconceivable  stillness 
aod  silence  while  he  is  preaching,  partly, 
indeed,  owing  to  bis  having  a  weak,  low 
voice,  though  he  is  a  strong,  large-built 
man,  but  very  much  owing  to  that  com- 
manding power  of  his  mind,  which  holds 
all  other  minds  in  captivity  while  within 
teach  of  his  voice.  He  has  no  tricks  of 
art  and  oratory,  no  studied  gesticulations, 
no  ranting,  no  pompous  declamation. 
His  eloquence  is  the  mighty  power  of 
spirit,  throwing  out  a  rapid  series  of 
thoaghts,  explanatory,  argumentative, 
brilliant,  pathetic,  or  sublime,  sometimes 
all  these  together.  And  the  whole  man- 
oer  ia  simple,  natural,  grave ;  sometimes 
cool,  often  impetooas  and  ardent.    He 


seems  always  to  have  a  complete  do- 
minion over  the  subject  on  which  he  is 
dwelling,  and  over  the  subjects,  on  every 
side,  to  which  he  adverts  for  illustra- 
tion."* 

Three  years  later  he  describes  his 
mind  as  being  of  ^^  an  order  fit,  with 
respect  to  its  intellectual  powers,  to 
^  directly  among  a  superior  rank  of 
mtelligences,  in  some  other  world, 
with  very  little  requisite  addition  of 

foroe."t 

In  1816  Mr.  Foster  lost  his  mother, 
bis  father  haying  died  two  years 
before.  He  had  not  seen  them  since 
1 801,  but  absence  did  not  deaden  his 
aifection ;  he  contributed  liberally  to 
their  support,  and  manifested  all 
the  clear  and  steady  warmth  of  the 
flame,  vdthout  the  sparkle  or  the 
noise.  Meanwhile  the  olive-branches 
were  rapidly  twining  oyer  his  own 
table;  live  children  having  been 
bom  to  him  at  Bourton,  of  whom 
two  died  in  their  infancy.  His  own 
habits  were  those  of  a  severe  and 
self-denying  student,  generally  rising 
before  ciaybght  in  winter,  and  light- 
ing his  own  fire, — an  art  he  excelled 
in,  not  less  than  in  keeping  it  alive 
with  the  least  consumption  of  fuel. 
His  study  he  describes  as  a  long  car- 
ret,  with  a  little  path  kept  clear  nrom 
books  and  papers,  along  the  floor, 
upon  which  he  walked  several  hours 
every  day,  having  acquired  this  am- 
bulatory habit  of  thixiking  from  his 
earlier  fidd  rambles.  **  It  would  be 
a  marvellous  number  of  miles  if  it 
could  be  computed  how  far  I  have 
walked  on  this  floor.  It  would  be  a 
length  that  would  reach  to  the  other 
side  of  the  globe."    In  this  solitude 


*  CoDtributioBs  to  the  Eeketic  Review,  vol.  ii.  p.  6« 

t  In  1826,  eight  years  after  this  letter  was  written,  Hall  took  up  his  abode  at 
Bristol,  and  Foster  usually  heard  him  on  Sunday  evenings ;  *'  and  certainly  whatever 
it  be  in  point  of  religious  profit,  it  is  a  high  intellectual  luxury ;  though  under  a  ma- 
terial deduction  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  hearing  him.  Besides  the  lowness  and 
thickness  of  bis  voice,  he  does,  I  am  sure,  and  many  say  the  same,  articulate  more 
indistinctly  than  formerly.  The  place  is  kept  full  (often  not  violently  so)  by  a  very 
miscellaneoas,  and  partly  occasional  influx  from  the  Church,  Methodists,  Quakers, 
Independents,  and  no-kind ;  a  few  Socinians  to  complete  the  compost ;  several  cler- 
gymen regttlarly;  lately  an  archbishop;  members  of  parliament,  over  from  the 
roiritaal  sojoani  at  Bato,  and  so  forth. ".-.Vol.  ii.  78.  It  would  seem  tliat  Uie  en- 
tbesiasm  in  HaU's  favour  had  somewhat  declined  since  1818|  when  even  Foster  was 
obliged  to  be  at  Broadmead  Chapel,  one  hour  before  the  commencement  of  the  ser- 
vioe,  in  order  to  secure  a  seat.  Again,  in  1830,  when  liall  was  six ty-six  years  old, 
Foster  writes,  "His  imagination  (and,  therefore,  the  splendour  of  his  eloquence) 
was  considerably  abated  as  compared  with  his  earlier  and  his  meridian  pitches.  But 
his  intellect  ia  in  its  highest  vigour/'*. Vol.  ii.  184. 
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of  thouffbt  his  feeling  did  not  grow 
old  or  hard ;  in  freaks  and  vivacity 
he  was  still  a  young  man,  nuddng 
even  a  bigger  tumult  and  noise  than 
the  children  themselves,  so  that  their 
mother  sometimes  complained,  that 
they  all  wanted  whipping  together. 

Tovrards  the  close  of  1817,  Foster 
bade  adieu  to  the  lon^  garret  at 
Bourton,  and  resumed  his  former  si- 
tuation  at  Downend,  four  miles  ftt>m 
Bristol;  having  previously  made  a 
visit  to  Kidderminster,  where  the  fa* 
mous  Baxter  once  preached : — 

"  His  pulpit  remained  till  within  a 
fow  yean  back,  wben  it  was  removed  ns 
an  old-fashioned  tbtn^.  We  went  to  see 
it,  where  it  is  carefully  preserved  in  the 
vestry  of  a  Socinian  meeting-hoase.  An 
ancient-looking^  inscription  carved  on  it 
shews  it  to  be  nearly  two  hundred  years 
old,  being  placed  in  the  church  many 
years  before  Baxter  preached  there.  It 
18  made  of  oak,  quite  sound  and  firm,  and 
is  decorated  with  old  carving,  painting, 
and  gilding,  in  a  manner  which  must 
have  been  strangely  gaudy;  insomuch, 
that  unless  this  was  common  in  those 
days,  one  would  almost  fancy  Baxter 
must  have  been  displeased  with  so  showy 
an  object  every  tuie  he  looked  at  it. 
It  was  striking  to  stand  in  this  pulpit, 
and  think  what  a  saintly  and  apostolic 
man  bad  often  oceupied  it ;  what  an  elo- 
quence of  piety  had  been,  with  almost 
miraculous  efficacy,  noured  from  it ;  and 
what  the  state  of  that  preacher  may  be 
now. 

Nature  designed  Foster  to  write  or 
to  criticise  sermons,  not  to  deliver 
them.  He  seems  to  have  been  alto- 
gether wanting  in  that  charm  of 
manner,  which  is  to  eloquence  of 
thought  what  colour  is  to  sublimity 
of  design.  The  congregation  at 
Downend  gradually  melted  away, 
and  a  retirement  from  the  service 
was  the  natural  and  unavoidable  re- 
sult. Literature,  accordingly,  be- 
came more  than  ever  the  profession 
of  his  life.  Uis  Missionary  Discourse 
was  published  in  1819,  and  his 
£ssay  on  the  Evils  of  Papular  Igno' 
ranee  in  1820.  Ijie  reception  of 
the  latter  work  was  much  more  fa- 
vourable than  that  of  the  former; 
but  the  severe  purification  of  a  se- 
cond edition  was  required  to  remove 
some  of  the  many  obscurities  and 
contortions  of  expresdon.  The  au- 
thor shrank  from  no  exertion ;  hack- 
ing, splitting,  tynsting,  and  pulling 


up  by  the  roots,  without  remorse. 
Perhaps  in  no  composition  is  the 
tendency  of  the  style  to  grow  entan- 
gled and  eloomy  more  conspicuously 
manifested.  The  action  of  tne  prim- 
ing-knife  opened  paths  and  let  in  sun 
aim  air.  Sometimes  the  arrangement 
of  a  single  sentence  cost  him  many 
hours  of  industrious  revision;  and 
the  ornamental  gardening  of  lite- 
rature has  never  witnened  more 
painful  or  prolonged  processes  of 
cultivation.  He  felt  that  the  ^rot 
beauty  of  composition  consisted  in  its 
being  conclusive.  He  wanted  every 
writer,  at  the  close  of  several  para- 
graphs, ^  to  settle  some  point  irre- 
vocably with  a  vigorous  knock  of 
persuasive  decision,  like  an  auc- 
tioneer, who,  with  a  rap  of  his  ham- 
mer, says, '  There,  that  s  yours ;  Fve 
done  with  it ;  now  for  the  next  I*** 

In  1821  he  again  changed  his  resi- 
dence, removing  to  Stapleton,  about 
three  miles  from  Bristol,  where,  in 
compliance  with  the  request  of  some 
friends,  he  consented  to  deliver  a 
lecture  on  the  second  and  fourth 
Tuesday  in  each  month  at  Broad- 
mead  chapel.  To  this  occupation 
we  are  indebted  for  that  volume 
of  discourses  noticed  in  a  former 
number  of  Bsoina,  and  which  we 
are  disposed  to  consider  the  most 
valuable  effort  of  Foster's  pen.  Had 
they  received  his  own  corrections,  we 
really  know  of  no  single  volimic — 
setting  aside,  of  course,  all  questions 
of  do^ine — with  which  a  compari- 
son would  have  been  satisfactory. 

Time  and  practice,  that  usually 
impart  cunning  and  facility  to  the 
dullest  and  slowest  mind,  seem  to 
have  produced  no  quickening  effect 
on  the  mental  operations  of  Poster. 
In  no  other  writer  of  England,  or  of 
Europe,  is  the  apparent  agony  of 
composition  so  intense ;  one  sees  the 
drops  standing  on  his  forehead  in  the 
paroxysm  of  a  paragrapth.  ^I  am 
not  more  sure,"  were  his  words  in 
1825,  **  that  I  am  writing  these  lines 
than  that  I  should  utterly  sink  un- 
der any  attempt  at  forcing  mrself 
to  write  at  the  rate  of  so  much,  or 
any  thing  near  so  much  as  one 
jirintedpage  per  dav,  I  never  write 
so  much  as  one  such  page  of  compo- 
sition, properly  so  called,  without  be- 
coming faint  and  sickly.  My  knees 
have  literally  trembled  under  me  all 
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this  day,  in  ooosequenee  of  rather  a 
hard  effort  dnring  part  of  the  pre- 
ceding day.***  Bnt  darker  shades 
than  any  thrown  by  literary  toil 
were  gathering  round  his  hearth; 
the  health  of  his  wife  was  feeble,  and 
his  son  was  rapidly  sinking  into  an 
early  grave.  A  very  excelfint  letter 
to  hun  is  given  in  the  second  volume 
of  these  memoirs  (p.  84). 

The  quarrel  of  the  Serampore 
misrionaries  has  no  interest  for  us, 
although  it  induced  Foster  to  write 
about  it  as  much  as  he  felt  certain 
*"  would  make  a  large  quarto  volume 
in  the  present  style  of  printing;** 
nor  have  we  lingered,  with  any  feel- 
ing of  gratitude  to  the  editor,  over 
the  pouti(»l  correspondence  with 
Sir  John  Easthope  and  the  Morning 
Ckromele.  The  interest  of  the  book: 
would  have  been  increased  by  its 
omission.  In  the  midst  of  so  many 
beautiful  and  even  noble  pictures, 
why  should  we  have  the  Westmin- 
ster election,  or  Mr.  O'Connor  on 
the  hustings?  Whv  in  garnering 
com,  the  produce  of  a  rich  harvest- 
field,  drop  a  bundle  of  the  League  at 
the  montn  of  the  sack  ? 

In  the  summer  of  1830  we  iind 
a  passing  allusion  to  Dr.  Chalmers, 
then  about  to  preach  at  Bristol  in 
behalf  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society,  that  he  *^  retains, 
without  the  smallest  diminution, 
his  simple,  friendly,  unassuming 
character  and  manners.  He  has 
with  him  a  delightfully  pleasing 
woman,  in  the  character  of  nis  wife, 
with  the  addition  of  his  eldest  daugh- 
ter, and  two  female  relations  who  are 
on  a  trip  to  Scotland  for  health.** 
The  next  six  years  (1832  to  1838) 
are  mentioned  as  the  saddest  in  the 
life  of  Foster.  His  vrife  grew  weaker 
day  by  day,  and  was  soon  taken  from 
his  embrace.  One  of  his  observa- 
tions to  a  friend  is  very  touching, — 


"  Left  quite  alooe  for  some  hours  in 
the  house,  I  have  been  walking  about 
the  different  rooms,  and  looking  at  the 
various  objects,  the  fire*placeei  the  books, 
the  furniture,  the  prints  suspended 
round  tlie  walls,  with  the  pensive  and 
mournful  consideration. — '  She  will  see 
these  apartments,  will  be  seen  in  them» 
no  more.*  There  is  a  strange  sinking 
of  the  heart  at  the  thought." 

And  again, — 

"  There  is  something  that  seems  to  say. 
Can  it  be  that  I  shall  see  her  no  more, 
that  I  shall  still  one  dsy  after  another 
find  she  is  not  here,  that  her  affectionate 
voice  and  look  will  never  accost  me ;  the 
kind  grasp  of  her  hand  never  more  be 
felt ;  that  when  I  would  be  glad  to  con- 
sult her,  make  a  remark  to  her,  address 
to  her  some  observation  of  love,  call  her 
'  my  dear  wife,'  as  I  have  done  so  many 
thousand  times,  it  will  be  in  vain,  she  is 
not  here  1  Several  times,  a  considerable 
numher— ..even  since  I  followed  her  to 
the  tomb,  a  momentary  suggestion  of 
thought  has  been,  as  one  and  another 
circumstance  has  occurred,  '  I  will  tell 
Maria  of  this.'"— (P.  210.) 

It  is  probable  that  Foster  had 
never  seen  the  pathetic  verses  of 
Aaron  Hill,  written  at  an  inn  in 
Southampton,  where  a  similar  strain 
of  mournful  r^nembrance  is  most 
beautifully  opened.  One  line  pre- 
sents an  image  of  exquisite  tenderness, 
and,  as  we  think,  previously  un- 
touched by  any  poetic  pen  : — 

«•  T  is  gone,  frail  Image  of  love,  life,  and 

lame, 
The  ghttshe  dreu*d  at  heeps  her  form  no 

more.** 

The  thought  m  the  second  quota- 
tion corresponds  with  the  song  com- 
posed by  Wolfe  in  a  flood  of  tears : — 

"  It  never  through  my  mind  had  past 
The  time  would  e'er  be  o'er. 
And  I  on  thee  should  look  my  last, 
And  thou  shouldst  smile  no  more* 


*  At  a  sobseqnent  period  we  meet  with  a  curious  confession,  which  the  possessors 
of  these  lectures  might  insert  in  a  fly-leaf.  After  speaking  of  the  difficulties  of  pre- 
paration  and  the  feebleness  of  bis  memory,  be  continues, "  Even  in  the  Bristol  lectures 
some  years  back,  my  preparation  did  not  go  one  inch  beyond  the  bare  written  scheme, 
which  might  have  been  read  in,  perhaps,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes.  I 
was  long  enough  in  writing  these  bare  schemes;  often  as  much  as  three  days;  but 
even  then,  under  very  considerable  responsibility.  I  nev^er  could  do  any  thing  at  all 
in  the  way  of  what  may  be  caWeA  filUng  up,  Thtit  would  have  far  more  than  doubled 
the  time ;  and,  besides,  such  endless  labour  would  have  been  nearly  useless,  as  1  was 
absolutely  certain  that  1  should  retain  no  recollection,  to  any  purpose,  of  what  I  might 
hjve  so  prepared :  but  the  consequence  was,  the  constant  hnsard  of  failure,  which 
sometimes  did  tal^e  place  in  a  most  mortifying  degree." — Dec.  5,  ^8t9.     Vol.  ii.  p.  1 69. 
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And  atin  upon  ibat  face  I  looV 
And  tbink  'twill  smile  anin, 

And  ttill  the  thought  1  wiU  not  brook 
That  I  must  look  in  vain."* 

His  wi£e,  Hall,  Anderson,  were 
gone,  and  Hughes,  the  friend  of  his 
youth,  was  soon  to  follow  them.  The 
last  hereavement  was  second  only  to 
the  first  in  sorrow,  for  to  his  friend* 
ship  with  Hughes,  his  own  beautiful 
description  mi^ht  be  applied,  that  a 
tender  friendship  becomes  more  inti- 
mate and  entire  the  older  we  are; 
as  two  trees  planted  near  each  other, 
the  higher  they  grow,  and  the  wider 
they  spread,  intermingle  more  com- 
pletely  their  branches  and  Ieayes.f 
We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting 
Foster's  farewell  to  this  companion 
of  his  early  days,  then  entering  into 
the  shade  of  the  dark  valley  :*-* 

"  The  thought  of  my  dear  and  ever- 
foitfaftil  friend  as  now  standing  at  the 
very  verge  of  life,  has  repeated^  carried 
ne  back  in  memory  to  the  period  of  our 
youth,  when  more  than  forty  years  since 
we  were  brought  into  habitual  society, 
and  the  cordial  esteem  and  attachment 
which  have  survived  undiminished 
through  so  long  a  lapse  of  lime,  and  so 
much  separation,  jlien  we  sometimes 
conjectured,  but  in  vain,  what  might  be 
the  course  appointed  us  to  run,  and  how 
long,  and  which  might  6r8t  come  to  the 
termination.  Now  the  far  greater  part  of 
that  unknown  appointment  has  been  un- 
folded and  accomplished.  To  me  a  little 
stage  farther  romaios  under  the  darkness ; 
you,  my  dear  friend,  have  a  clear  sight 
almost  to  the  concluding  point.  And  while 
1  feel  tlie  deepest  pensiveness  in  behold* 
ing  where  you  stand,  with  but  a  step 
between  vou  and  death,  I  cannot  but 
empfaaticauy  congratulate  you.  1  have 
often  felt  great  complacency  in  your  be- 
half, in  thinking  of  the  course  tli  rough 
which  Providence  has  led  you, ~ com. 
placency  in  regard  to  the  great  purpose 
of  life,  its  improvement,  its  usefulness, 
and  its  diadpline  and  prepermtion  for  a 
better  world.  You  are,  I  am  sure, 
grateful  to  the  Sovereign  Disposer  in  the 
review  of  it.  You  have  had  the  happi- 
nasB  of  faithfiiUy  and  sealously  perform.- 


ing  a  great  and  good  service,  and  can 
rejoice  to  think  that  your  woilc  is  accom- 
plished, with  an  humble  coafideoos  Chat 
the  Master  will  say.  *  WeH  done,  good 
and  faithful  servant ! ' 

**  But,  oh,  my  dear  friend,  whither  is 
it  that  ^ott  are  going  t  Where  is  it  that 
you  will  be  a  few  short  weeks  or  days 
Lence?  I  have  aflecting  cause  to  thiok 
and  wonder  concerning  that  unseen  world ; 
to  desire,  were  it  permitted  to  mortals, 
one  glimpse  of  that  mysterious  economy  ; 
to  ask  innnmerable  questions  to  which 
there  is  no  answer ;  what  is  the  nuuipr 
of  existence,  of  emplo^ent,  of  society, 
of  remembrance,  of  anticipatioii  of  sU  the 
surrounding  revelations  to  oar  departed 
friends  1  How  striking  to  think  theft  tiu, 
so  long  and  so  recently  with  me  here,  so 
beloved,  but  now  so  totally  withdrawn 
and  absent,  that  she  experimeetally 
knows  all  that  I  am  in  vain  inquiring ! 
And  a  little  while  hence,  you,  my  friend, 
will  be  an  object  of  the  same  solemn 
meditations  and  wandering  inqatiies.  It 
is  most  striking  to  consider,  to  reelise 
the  idea,  that  you,  to  whom  I  am  writing 
these  lines,  who  continue  yet  among 
mortals,  who  are  on  this  side  of  the  awfal 
and  mysterious  veil,.-ahat  you  will  soon 
be  in  Uie  midst  of  these  grand  realities, 
beholding  the  marvellous  maniliBStatiou, 
amazed  and  transported  at  your  new  and 
happy  condition  of  existence,  while  your 
friends  are  feeling  the  pensiveness  of 
your  absolute  and  final  absence,  and 
thinking  how,  but  just  now,  as  it  were, 
you  were  with  them. 

"  It  is  a  delightful  thing  to  be  assured, 
on  the  authority  of  RevelatioD,  of  the 
perfect  consciousness,  the  intcnaely 
awakened  faculties,  and  all  the  cepacitiee 
and  cnuses  of  the  felicity  of  the  faithful 
ia  til  at  mysterious,  separate  state  ;  and, 
on  the  same  evidence,  together  with  every 
other  rational  probability,  to  be  confident 
of  the  reunion  of  those  who  have  loved 
one  another  and  their  Lord  on  earth. 
How  gloomy,  beyond  all  expression,  were 
a  contrary  anticipation  !  My  friend  feels, 
in  this  concluding  day  of  his  sojovra  on 
earth,  the  infinite  value  of  that  hieaacd 
faith  which  confides  alone  in  the  great 
Sacrifice  for  sin,  the  sole  medium  of  par- 
don and  reconcilement,  and  the  ground 
of  immortal  hope.    This  has  always  been 


*  While  we  are  among  these  home-scenes,  we  may  quote  a  short  but  most  pleasing 
passage  from  one  of  AmoM*s  Letters  to  Judge  Coleridge  (lAfe,  t.  i.  324),  alluding  to 
the  only  remainina^  survivor  of  what  he  calls  the  family  or  his  childhood.  *'  I  attach 
a  very  peculiar  value  to  the  common  articles  of  furniture.  The  mere  pictures,  and 
china,  and  books,  and  candlesticks,  which  I  have  seen  grouped  together  in  my  infiuicy, 
and  whilst  my  aunt  still  keeps  them,  it  seems  to  me  as  if  my  father's  house  were  not 
quite  broken  up." 

t  See  Journal,  t.  i.  190,  and  the  singular  coincidence  of  images  with  the  Cen- 
tie  Shepherd  of  Ramsay. 
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to  fom  Ihe  fitaUty  of  the  CbrUcian  n* 
ligioD,  and  it  isao— >it  iaemplwtioellyso, 
to  me  also. 

'*  I  trust  YOU  will  be  mercifully  sup- 
ported*  the  heait  serenej  and,  if  it  may 
b«,  the  bodily  pain  mitigated  during  the 
rrmaining  bovr9,  and  llie  still  sinking 
weakness  of  tlie  mortal  frnme;  and  I 
would  wish  for  you  also,  and,  in  com- 
|.assioa  to  the  feelings  of  your  attendant 
relatives,  that  you  may  be  favoored  so 
Cv  as  to  have  a  ^ntle  dismiaaioo ;  but 
as  fe  this  you  wUl  humbly  sav,  *  Thy 
will  be  done.' 

"  X  know  that  I  shall  partake  of  your 
kindest  wishes  and  remembrance  in  your 
prarecs-^the  few  more  prayers  you  have 
yet  to  offer  before  you  go.  When  I  may 
follow  you,  and,  I  earnestly  hope,  rejoin 
Tou  in  a  &r  better  world,  must  be  left  to 
a  decision  that  cannot,  at  the  best,  be 
very  remote ;  for  yesterday  completed 
my  sixty-third  year.  I  deplore  before 
God  my  eot  hsTiog  lived  more  devotedly 
to  the  grand  purpose,  and  do  fervently 
desire  the  ^id  of  the  good  Spirit  to  make 
whatever  of  my  life  may  remain  much 
more  effectually  true  to  that  purpose  than 
all  the  preceduig.  But  you,  my  friend, 
have  accompliahed  your  business — your 
Lord*s  business  on  earth.  Go,  then, 
willin?  and  delighted,  at  His  call.  Here 
1  coauode  with  an  affecting  and  solemn 
coniciousneas  that  I  am  speaking  to  you 
for  the  last  time  in  this  world.  Adieu, 
then,  my  ever  dear  and  faithful  friend— 
adic«,  tor  a  while !  May  I  meet  you 
ere  loBg  where  we  shall  never  more  say 
farewell,"— Pp.  1440-2. 

In  the  spriog  or  summer  of  1836, 
Foster  visited  London,  making  the 
Britbh  Mnsenm  his  chief  object  of 
inyesCigatioD,  and  one  room  above 
all  ot&rs,  where  a  reader  of  his 
works  would  ecareely  expect  to  have 
found  him — that  appropriated  to  en^ 
grarmge.  The  predominant  feeling 
of  his  mind  in  surveying  the  most 
wonderful  city  of  the  world  was  the 
solemn,  and,  to  a  religious  man,  the 
natund  reflection  upon  the  stupendoua 
amamd  of  sin  in  it  The  curious 
effect  of  rural  stillness  after  the 
bustle  of  London  is  aptly  indicated 
by  his  remark,  that  he  seemed  as  if 
he  could  do  nothing  but  sleep  on  his 
return  to  the  obscure  den  of  Staple- 
ton.  The  spring  of  the  following 
year  foiuid  him  m  a  weak  state  of 
health,  to  which  excitement  and 
nigfat  air  were  most  prejudicial.  Ilis 
moralising  temper  took  even  a  more 


sombre  hue  than  usual  from  his  pro- 
longed confinement  and  solitude; 
and  the  top  of  a  mourning  coach, 
just  visible  through  the  window  of 
his  room,  woke  a  train  of  melan- 
choly musings.  The  news  of  the 
enlarged  ponulation  of  his  native 
place  soundea  alarmingly  in  his  ears. 
The  increase  of  houses  was  to  him 
only  another  mode  of  exprening  the 
multiplication  of  sinners.  *^  Unless 
mankuid  were  better,"  he  wrote, 
June,  1837,  "  an  augmented  number 
is  nothing  to  be  pleased  at  On  the 
contrary,  I  am  always   apt  to  be 

E leased  at  seeing  vacated  sites,  and 
ouses  deserted  and  in  ruins.  This 
gratificaticm  h  too  sektom  afforded  in 
these  times.  It  b  a  considerable 
number  of  years  sinoe  I  had  it  to  my 
full  contentment,  at  a  place  a  good 
way  down  on  the  west  coast,  where 
a  score  or  two  of  houses,  visited  some 
years  before  by  the  reform  of  a  fire, 
remained  as  dilapidated  walls  going 
fast  to  decay.**  His  seclusion  con- 
tinued so  unbroken  as  to  deprive 
him  of  all  immediate  impression  of 
what  people  were  doing;  but  the 
future  life  was  always  lowering  or 
brightening  in  the  distance.  When- 
ever he  happened  to  hear  or  think 
of  any  striking  spectacle,  the  reflec- 
tion, like  a  snaabw,  seemed  to  ac* 
company  it.  '*  I  shall  infallibly  be* 
hold  at  no  distant  time,  something 
incomparably  fiwre  striking,  new, 
and  marvellous.*'  Among  his  lighter 
studies,  Michelet*s  Life  of  Luther  af- 
forded him  much  gratification,  as 
brin^g  out  the  Beiormer,  not  only 
in  his  energy  and  courage,  but  with 
an  almost  feminine  sensibility  and 
tenderness  of  feeling.  ''Who,**  he 
asks,  ^  would  have  imagined  him 
gajEing,  with  gentle  emotion,  at  a 
little  bird  in  a  tree  ?  **  And,  in  speak- 
ing of  Luther,  we  earnestly  recom- 
mend the  reader  to  consult  a  disser- 
tation upon  his  life  and  character  in 
the  second  volume  of  Archdeacon 
Hare's  Mission  of  the  CcmforUr  ;*  he 
will  there  find  the  doctrines  and 
principles  of  the  Ref(Mnier  investi- 
gated with  a  diligence,  a  learning, 
and  a  familiarity  of  ao^[uaintance,  of 
which  theological  criticism  offers 
very  few  examples.  In  particular, 
the  depreciating  view  of  Hallam,  and 


♦  Recently  published  by  Mr.  Parker,  of  West  Strand,  in  two  volumes. 
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his  enthusiastic  elevation  of  Bossaet, 
seem  to  be  h«p|uly  censured  and 
overthrown.  Tne  historian  had 
fonnd  in  the  Latin  writings  of  Lu- 
ther an  intonperance,  a  coarseness, 
an  inelegance,  a  scurrility,  and  an 
audacity  of  paradox,  not  compensated 
for  by  vigour  or  impression  of 
thought  and  utterance.  Il^re,  on 
the  contrary,  taking  the  two  masses 
of  his  compositions,  and  considering 
the  persons  and  objects  Ihey  are  de- 
signed for,  racognises  in  their  fa- 
culty of  presenting  grand  truths,  and 
of  elevating  and  enl^htening  the 
minds  of  men,  a  superiority  to  Bos- 
suet,  almost  as  pre-eminent  as  that 
of  Shakspeare  to  Racine,  or  of  Uls- 
water  to  the  Serpentine.  Kor  is  he 
unhappy  in  the  metaphorical  ex- 
pression of  his  admiration,  that  when 
turning  from  one  to  the  other— from 
the  champion  to  the  ouUaw  of 
Popery, — ^he  has  felt  as  if  he  were 
passing  out  of  a  gorj^eous  and 
crowded  drawing-room,  with  its  arti- 
ficial lights  and  confusing  sounds, 
to  run  up  a  hill  at  sunrise. 

In  July,  1839,  the  literary  labours 
of  Foster  were  terminated  with  an 
article  on  Polack*s  New  Zealand,  in 
that  Review,  to  which  he  contributed 
any  lustre  it  may  have  enjoyed.  With 
the  abandonment  of  the  author,  the 
retrospective  eve  of  the  man  took  in  a 
wider  range  of  thought  and  imagery. 
His  youthfiil  days  lived  afjpiin.  He 
talked  to  one  of  his  cariiest  com- 
panions of  what  might  be  their  mu- 
tual remembrances  by  a  solitary  fire- 
side* He  compared  himself  and  his 
friend  to  two  men  left  on  a  lonely 
shore  after  their  comrades  had  per- 
ished in  the  wreck.  In  his  own  case, 
his  long  absence  from  the  scenes  of 
early  life  had,  he  said,  made  them 
like  an  insulated  territory  with  a 
wide  waste  of  sea  between.  With 
regard  to  his  parents,  he  mentions  a 
strong  recoil  always  felt  at  the  pro- 
spect of  visiting  them  for  the  last 
tune.  The  burden  of  sevent;^  years 
b^^  to  press  heavily  on  his  own 
h^ ;  his  eyes,  never  perfectly  sound 
during  forty  years,  gave  intimations 
of  rapid  decUne;  and  his  memory, 
always  weak,  had  grown  so  faithless 
that  reading  was  of  little  use  to  him. 
He  mi^ht  mive  remembered  a  similar 
complaint  from  the  lips  of  that  gentle, 
but  unfortunate  poet,  to  whom  he 
always  looked  witn  so  much  regard* 


Nor  was  Cowper  less  like  him  in  the 
shade  of  depression  that  overhung 
so  many  of  his  calmer  and  hopefuller 
days. 

The  last  public  appearance  of 
Foster  was  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Bristol  Baptist  College,  June 
1843.  As  the  autumn  drew  on,  the 
un&vourable  symptoms  of  his  com- 
plaint became  more  menacing.  His 
debility  was  ffreat,  and  a  harassing 
cough  yielded  to  no  remedy  bat 
Liudanum;  on  the  24th  of  Sep* 
tember  he  was  confined  to  his  cham- 
ber, which  he  never  quitted  after- 
wards. Sickness  only  rendered  more 
earnest  and  vivid  his  speculations  on 
a  future  existence.  On  hearing  of 
the  decease  of  a  friend,  twelve  Buwtha 
before  his  own,  he  said,  <*  Tb^  dcm't 
come  back  to  tell  usT  adding,  after 
a  short  pause,  with  intense  serious- 
ness, and  striking  the  table  with  his 
hand,  "but  we  shall  know  wme 
time." 

Ills  old  age,  however,  was  not  sour 
and  unkind;  it  seemed  rather,  to 
take  up  a  thought  of  his  own,  as  if 
the  winter  of  life  was  pa»ng  away 
with  a  vernal  softness.  Like  all  so- 
litarv  and  thoughtful  men,  the  images 
o£  friends  and  scenes  shone  more 
briffhtly  in  the  still  solemnity  of 
meditation  in  which  they  were  ex- 
hibited ;  and  the  old  fiuniliar  faces 
found  the  most  advantageous  fhunes 
in  the  shadows  of  sad  contemplation 
that  encompsjssed  them.  A  letter, 
written  about  this  time  to  a  lady  • 
whom  he  had  not  seen  for  nearly 
forty  ;^ear8,  very  pleasingly  exempb- 
fies  tms  condition  of  mind : — 

**  StapUlon,  near  Britiol, 
March  30, 1843. 
"  My  dear  old  Friend,— for  it  it  along, 
long  time  to  lock  back  upon  since  the 
friendship  was  youngg.^1  was  exceed* 
ingly  gralidcd  at  receiring  your  letter, 
dilatory  as  I  have  been  in  acknowledging 
it,  and  as  I  am  in  eveiy  thing  I  ought  to 
do  with  despatcl).  It  was  a  strange  and 
pleasing  surprise  to  see  at  the  end  of  it 
the  name  of  Fann^f  Purur.  It  gratified 
me  that  the  said 'Fanny  Purser  should, 
through  so  wide  an  interral,  have  re- 
membered me  with  so  kind  a  feeling  as 
should  induce  her  to  write  to  me.  This 
feeling  was  excited  by  the  mere  ai^t  of 
the  name,  and  it  became  quite  anuiiated 
as  I  read  the  friendly  sentiments  ex* 

Sressed  in  the  letter.    1  could  not  hare 
altered  myself  that  I  had  been  so  well, 
50  long,  and  so  very  kindly  remembered. 
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^Vlnt  tt  distant  retrospect,  ud  bow  many 
rnnembninces  and  asaociatioDs  !  yoor  ex- 
cellent parents,  Henij  Strabae,  Mrs. 
Butler,  our  talks  and  amusements,  tbe 
places  and  change  of  babilations.  your 
brother  a  boy,  yourself  a  girl  of  hardly 
fifteen,  perhaps,  tbe  last  time  1  saw  you. 
In  tbe  case  of  your  brother,  when  I  beard 
from  bim  at  an  adTaaced  period  of  time, 
I  was  wondering  wbat  manner  of  personal 
appcanuwe  be  might  have  giown  and 
passed  into  in  tbe  course  of  so  many 
years,  wbile  I  could  not  bring  bim  to 
mind  in  any  other  image  than  that  only 
ooe  wbicli  I  so  well  remembered ;  ana 
eren  after  seeing  bim  at  last,  I  remained 
in  a  lind  of  btrffie  between  that  perfectly 
preserved  image  and  his  actual  appear* 
ance  as  a  more  than  middle-aged  man. 
Of  yon,  aleo,  I  can  have  only  the  one 
iaiage  in  my  mind ;  and  I  am  tbinkrcg 
and  wondering  what  would  be  tbe  differ- 
ence if  tlie  preaent  redtCy  wete  to  appear 
befove  me*  In  hhn  I  did  descry  some 
trace  of  the  original  aspect  ander  tbe 
▼ast  difference.  If  I  bad  a  like  oppor- 
tunity*  I  should  be  interested  and  curious 
in  making  snch  inspection  and  compart* 
son  in  the  case  of  bis  sistef.  It  really 
does  seem  something  strange  to  tbink  of 
Fanny  as  a  gt-andinotber!  What  a  snc- 
cessfon  of  broad  stages  one  has  to  imagine 
between  {  So  many  individual  and 
social  changes,  so  many  deliberations, 
detesmimtions,  moremsnis,  occopationSf 
duties,  cares,  pleasing  and  jwinful  expe- 
riences. So  many  dispensations  of  Pro- 
rideoce;  so  many  occasions  for  relying 
on  tbat  Providence  ',  so  many  times  and 
subjects  for  serious  reflections  ;  so  many, 
and  some  of  tbem  severe,  lessons  of  in- 
stroctiTe  experience.  It  wotiM  be  in- 
teresting to  bear  you  tell  tbe  difference 
between  your  youtbfiil  snticipatioos  of 
life,  and  yonr  views  of  it  as  resulting  from 
what  you  bave  experienced  and  witnessed 
in  tbe  progress  through  so  long  an  inter- 
val. W  hat  is  the  difference  in  this  respect 
between  yourself  and  your  daughter  ? 
Have  you  occasion  sometimes  to  smile  at 
tbe  promises  with  which  she  hears  the 
future  flattering  her  ?  Have  you  to  sa v 
to  her,  *  My  dear  child,  you  will  find  it 
out  in  due  time?*  Is  tne  incrednlous 
sometimes  to  what  you  have  to  tell  her, 
from  having  bad  so  many  more  reflections, 
and  feelings,  and  trials  ?  But,  perhaps, 
she  is  not  of  a  sanguine  temperament, 
and  I  am  very  willing  to  believe  tbat  vou 
are  not  of  a  gloomy  one,  notwithstanding 
the  share  tbat  has  befen  given  you  of 
melancholy  experience.  I  rpjoicc  to  see 
you  in  possession  of  the  one  grand  re- 
source against  both  the 'ills ^f  life  and 
tbe  fear  of  death,  and  thnt  you  share  tbis 
happiness  with  your  daughter  and  her 
husband.    In  respect  to  tbis  ^reat  in- 
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terest,  you  have  tbe  happiness  to  be  ft  in 
oommnnion  with  those  who  have  gone 
before  too,  your  estimable  parents,  and 
with  the  remaining  estimable  relation, 
your  brother.  The  time  is  hastening  on 
when  that  communion  will  be  wholly 
translated  to  a  happier  world,  and  there 
exalted  and  perpetuated.  I  pray  that  I 
may  not  myself  he  wanting  to  it. 

**  It  is  highly  gmtif}ring  to  think  of 
your  brother  (the  botf,  in  my  tenacious 
imagination),  so  worthy  iu  character,  so 
favoured  in  liis  course  of  life,  and  so 
singularly  happy  in  bis  family,.— I  think 
beyond  any  other  example  tbat  I  have 
known  ;  for,  as  you  say,  all  bis  children 
seem  to  be  such  as  be  would  desire.  I 
hope  their  descendants  will  be  such  as  to 
bring  no  unfavourable  change  into  'the 
history  of  tbe  family. 

''  L  should  greatly  like  to  see  you.  I 
should,  as  in  tbe  case  of  your  brother,  fix 
and  settle  in  my  mind  and  imagination 
who  yon  art ;  for  I  find  myself  addressing 
an  equiaaeal  som^odtf,  between  the  good, 
pleasing,  little  girl  Fanny  Purser,  and  a 
certain  sedate,  matronly  personage — a 
grand  n^otber,  of  tbe  age  of  fifty- seven,  I 
hope  many  years  are  yet  to  be  added  to 
tbat  account,  moderatelu  happy,  and  finally 
concluding  in  something  incomparnbty 
happier  than  any  thing  on  earth.  I  will 
repeat  how  very  greatly  I  am  gp^tified  by 
vour  kind  letter,  and  shall  be  so  again 
if  at  auy  time  you  shall  feel  disposed  to 
favour  me.  I  wish  you  had  mentioned 
the  remembered  things  tbat  jou,  say 
*  would  hare  made  me  smile.'  It  would 
have  been  very  curious  to  see  whether 
my  own  very  miserable  memory  had 
retained  tbem.  It  does  retain  many 
particulars  of  these  remote  times,  and 
some  of  them  vividly.  My  dear  Fanny, 
as  1  like  to  call  you,  I  commend  you  and 
yours  to  our  Heavenly  Father,  and  repeat 
to  you  bow  truly  I  am  your  cordial  and 
much  gratified  friend, 

"  J.  FoSTliR." 

If  this  letter  lose— and  what  letter 
wotild  not  ? — by  comparison  with  one 
addressed  by  Cowper  to  a  relative 
under  very  similar  circumstances,  it 
must  still  be  read  with  considerable 
interest.  It  was,  indeed,  written 
with  the  muffled  dmm  almost  in 
sight.  Weak  as  he  was,  he  continued 
to  sit  up  for  a  few  hours  till  the  day 
of  his  death,  and  manifested  through- 
out his  illness  the  ipost  religious 
consideration  for  the  welfare  and 
comfort  of  those  about  him.  He 
died  on  Saturday,  the  I4th  of  Octo* 
ber,  1843,  having,  nine  days  before, 
taken  leave  of  his  friend,  Sir  John 
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Eastliope,  in  a  short  and  touching 
letter,  with  which  his  hiographer  has 
very  properly  closed  this  memoir. 

]From  the  miscellaneous  chapter  of 
observations  on  the  character  of  Mr. 
Foster,  we  obtain  a  few  pleadne 
traits.  His  delight  in  flowers  had 
all  the  warmth  and  colour  of  poetry. 
In  the  spring  he  looked  out  anxiondy 
under  toe  hedges  and  along  the  green 
lanes  for  the  snow-drop,  the  croons, 
or  primrose.  Sometimes  on  return- 
ing from  a  walk  he  would  say,  in  a 
tone  of  concern,  "  Tve  seen  a  fearftil 
sight  to-day — IVe  seen  a  buttercup!" 
But  he  was  unwilline  to  shorten  the 
life  of  flowers  by  pickinff  them.  Of 
atmospheric  influences  he  was  also 
acutely  susceptible ;  he  once  said  of 
a  soft  and  calm  evening,  that  the 
soul  of  Eloisa  seemed  to  pervade  all 
the  air ;  no  appearancein  the  sky  was 
unobserved ;  and  we  can  believe  that, 
like  Coleridge,  he  delighted 

**  With  head  bent  low, 
And  cbeek  aslant/' 

to  wander  out  in  eventide,  when  the 
sun  was  going  down  behind  the  trees, 
and 

"  See  riTere  flow  of  gold 
'1  Vixt  crimaoii  banka ;" 

and  not  even  the  southern  eye  of 
Spenser  could  have  mourned  more 
earnestly  when  the  grey  mist  and 
snow  of  winter  obscured  the  land- 
scape ;  when  the  evening  vapour  was 
no  longer  spread  in  its  illumination 
over  wood  and  valley ;  when 

'*  The  visionary  arches  ware  not  there. 
Nor  the  green  islands,  nor  the  shining 
seas." 

Arnold,  between  whom  and  the 
Baptist  of  Broadmeadso  many  points 
of  resemblance  occur,  did  not  enjoy 
with  quicker  sensibility  of  eye  and 
pulse  the  deep  green  of  a  clover- 
field,  or  the  crisp  flutter  of  the  oak- 
leaves.  He  would  linger  by  one  of 
the  ancient  trees  in  the  magnificent 
park  at  Longleat,  as  if,  like  Gray, 
he  was  growing  to  the  root;  and 
Alfred's  Tower  at  Stourhead,  with 
its  beautif\il  panorama,  detained  his 
eye  by  a  kind  of  enchantment.  A 
waterfall,  or  the  rapid  rushing  of  a 
stream,  were  objects  peculiarly  de- 
lightM  to  him. 


He  who  loves  nature  generally 
turns  a  tender  eye  upon  ha  humble 
inhabitants.  It  was  so  with  Foster. 
The  music  of  birds  always  held  his 
pausii^  footstep.  "  Sweet  biid  1  it 
IS  a  tender  and  entrancing  note*  m  if 
breathed  by  the  anfld  of  lov« ;  lather 
the  infinite  epint  of  Ivre  ianuRS  thy 
bosom,  and  tnou  art  ri^t  wbfle  thon 
singest  to  raise  those  innocent  little 
eyes  to  heaven.**'*  And  on  another 
occasion,  when  beholding  a  bird 
sindng on  a  tree :  "Bird,  tiaapty 
such  a  delicious  note  should  be  si- 
lenced by  winter,  death,  and,aboye  all, 
annihilation.  I  do  not,  and  I  cannot 
believe  that  all  these  little  apirita  of 
melody  are  but  the  snufl^of  the  gnnd 
taper  of  life,  the  mere  vapour  of 
existence  to  vanish  tor  ever.*'*  He 
believed  in  the  Aiture  existenee  oCthe 
whole  mute  creation.  Such  a  belief 
would  encourage  a  constant  tender- 
ness towards  them.  Of  this  feeling 
two  slight  anecdotes  are  preserved. 
Having  found  a  small  bat  in  the 
garden,  with  its  wing  injured,  he  had 
a  box  fitted  up  for  it  in  his  study, 
and  did  not  permit  it  to  be  destroyed, 
until  all  hope  of  restoring  it  to  air 
and  motion  nad  vaniriied.  A  stoiy, 
illustrative  of  the  same  temper  is 
•related  by  his  friend  Mr.  Shepherd : 
"  Some  youths  were  fishing  with  a 
net  in  a  stream  not  far  off,  it  was 
proposed  that  we  should  look  at  their 
*  sport.*  A  few  little  fishes  were 
caught  and  thrown  upon  the  grass ; 
when  Mr.  Foster,  witoont  a  word 
quickly  took  up  each,  and  threw  all 
again  mto  the  stream,  leaving  us  to 
construe  the  deed  as  best  we  might.'* 

Some  of  his  pecnliaritiea  are 
amusing.  He  disliked  fimcy-work, 
and  observed,  on  beinc  shewn  a  piece 
of  worsted-work,  with  a  great  deal 
of  red  in  it,  that  "  it  was  red  with 
the  blood  of  murdered  time ;"  thus 
differing  from  Johnson,  who  wished 
that  centlemen  could  be  taaght  the 
use  of  the  needle. 

His  manner  was  simple  and  com- 
posed, and  was  always  mariced  b^ 
the  meditativeness  that  pervades  fais 
writings.  Of  verbal  wit  he  was  not 
fond;  and  only  two  specimens  are 
given  by  his  biograpner  of  what 
may  be  styled  rept^.  Havins 
called  the  world  an  untamed  and 


*  Jonmali  p.  363. 


*  Ibid,  p.  355. 
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and  being  n* 
nundod  ihal  he  lonaed  apart  of  it, 
ke  answered,  ^  Yee,  sv^  a  hair  <m  the 
taU.**  At  enoihtt  timty  when  a  per- 
son commended  xery  eealouely  tlie 
piety  of  tiie  Enpefor  Al^aader, 
f  orter  TCDDunrked,  '*  Yes,  nr,  a  very 
food  mtm;  very  devout;  no  doubt 
fit  aeid  gxaee  b^ore  he  swallowed 
Fblaad.''  B«t  oC  the  originality  of 
the  bat  sayioff,  we  are  not  quite 
ceafident.  A  row  fraamenla  nay  be 
gathered  ftom,  his  Mwrsaria^  soeh 
ae  the  deacriptioA  of  a  certain  aaaem- 
Uyt  in  whom  the  main  body  of  prin* 
dple  waa  mei]^ :  ^  As  to  leli^on, 
sr^  th^  are  in  a  reUgioas  diving- 
heU ;  ratgion  is  not  drcnmambien^ 
bat  a  Mttk  ia  conveyed  down  into 
the  worhily  depth,  where  they  breathe 
fay  a  mt%  o£  artifidal  inlet--a  tube." 

Upon  one  occanen,  an  acoom* 
pliahed  lady  expvceeed  her  preference 
of  Jothnaon  to  Burke ;  she  thought 
that  hia  aense  was  clearer  and  more 
entirely  disckeed.  ^  Madam,"  sdd 
Foater,  "^  it  »  the  diffeveBoe  of  two 
w«Iha  in  a  pkaanre-gnmnd,  both 
eqnal^  geeOf  eiod  broad,  and  ex- 
tended;  but  the  one  lies  before  you 
eaiad  distinct,  because  it  is  not 
with  the  flowers  and  lilies 
which  firinge  and  embower  the  other. 
I  am  inclined  to  prefer  the  latter.*** 
Of  Burke's  aentenees,  he  observed  at 
another  time,  that  they  were  instinct 
with  punsent  sense  to  the  last  s^rl- 
lable;  ^like  a  charioteer's  wmp, 
which  not  only  has  a  long  and  effec- 
tive  lash,  but  cracks,  and  inflicts  a 
still  smarter  sensation  at  the  ene/." 
We  may  add,  that  when  requested  to 
translate  Buchanan's  charming  Ode 
to  May,  he  declined  with  the  excuse 
that  it  would  be  like  attempting  to 
'*  paint  a  sun-setting  cloud  scene. 

The  lensth  of  our  previous  re- 
marks has  lefl  us  no  room  for  a  gene- 
ral review  of  the  religious  and  mtel- 
lectual  character  of  Foster.  That  be 
was  not  a  great  man  we  are  inclined 
to  attribute  to  the  accidents  of 
his  position.  Spenser  would  never 
have  delineated  a  Faery  Queene 
at  Manchester,  while  a  testimonial 
was  subscribing  for  Cobden ;  and 
Jeremy  Taylor  himself  might  have 
fotmd  his  singing  robes  considerably 
rumpled  in  the  conferences  of  Broau- 


mead  Chapel.  **  I  grant,"  wrote 
Arnold  to  Dr.  Hawkins,  ''  that  the 
Dissentcgm  are,  politically  speaking, 
narrow-minded;  but  then  they 
have  more  excuse  in  belonging  ge- 
nerally to  a  lower  class  in  society, 
and  in  not  having  been  taught  Aru^ 
tode  and  Tkucydmsr  Our  italics 
give  the  necessary  emphasis  to  tlw 
passage.  A  purer  and  loftier  edu- 
cation at  £ton  or  Harrow,  matured 
and  ripened  in  the  sunnier  shade 
which  Addison  or  Gray  frequented 
and  loved,  would  have  imparted  a 
rieher  bloom  and  hue  to  his  fhiit, 
while  it  mellowed  the  harshness  of 
its  flavour.  He  had  the  fastidious- 
ness as  well  as  the  confidence  of 
genius.  *^  I  know  scarcely  any  man, 
by  whose  takiiu^  my  arm  in  walkinjBp 
alon£  I  should  be  entirely  grati- 
fied.*7  What  a  glimpse  does  this 
con^earion  aflbrd  of  the  uncultivated 
persons  among  whom  he  was  thrown  I 
To  education  and  association  we  at- 
tribute a  certain  air  of  coarseness, 
sometimes  degenerating  into  positive 
vulgarity,  wmeh  so  seriously  dinn- 
nishes  the  gratification  of  every  per* 
son  of  refined  taste  in  reading  the 
works  of  Mr.  Foster.  His  merits 
were  his  own ;  the  larger  number  of 
his  faults  were  acquired,  or  rather, 
they  grew  naturally  out  of  the  tem- 
perature he  lived  in.  His  originality 
IS  unquestionable :  ^  The  pages  of 
some  authors  give  one  the  idea  of 
enclosed  gardens  and  orchards,  and 
one  says,  *Ha!  that  is  the  man's 
own.' "  We  might  say  so  of  himself. 
Nor  is  it  less  true  that  no  poet  or 
orator  can  by  possibility  be  a  better 
orator  or  poet  than  he  is  a  thinker^X 
But  the  thmking  faculty  is  to  reflect 
itself,  and  it  must  do  this  in  words. 
Foster  did  not  always  succeed  in  the 
attempt.  He  used  to  say  that  Hall 
commanded  words  like  an  emperor, 
and  Coleridge  like  a  magician.  He 
sometimes  worked  unconsciously  the 
charm  of  the  second,  but  never  could 
be  said  to  wield  the  despotic  sceptre 
of  the  first.  And  the  immeasurable 
advance  of  Hall  in  congregational 
popularity  may  be  attributed  to  that 
power  and  its  exercise. 

People  grow  weary  of  dark  sav- 
ings, even  though  uttered  on  the 
prophetic  harp  of  genius. 


'  Jooroal,  p.  513. 


t  Ibid.  p.  799. 


X  Ibid.  p.  756. 
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The  obscurity  of  an  author  must, 
of  course,  id  ways  be  a  relative  term, 
being  influenced  by  the  capacity  of 
the  reader  not  less  than  of  the 
writer.  When  the  charge  was 
brought  against  Coleridge,  he  de- 
fend^ himself  by  limiting  obscurity 
to  dim  or  impenect  conceptions,  or 
language  incorrect,  inexpressive,  or 
involve.  A  poem  abounding  in 
historic  allusions,  like  the  Bard  of 
Gray,  or  in  the  personification  of 
abstract  truths,  like  the  ode  of  Col- 
lins on  the  poetical  character,  will 
always  be  difficult  to  the  ignorant, 
and  dear  to  the  cultivated  mind. 
The  eye  of  the  spectator,  not  of  the 
poet,  IS  affected.  A  similar  exemp- 
tion will  embrace  the  learned  ima- 
gery of  Milton,  and  the  recondite 
illustrations  of  Taylor ;  the  type  is 
painfully  illegible  except  we  r^  it 
through  the  spectacles  of  books; 
then  every  letter  comes  out  large 
and  brilliant.  So,  likewise,  in  al£e- 
gorical  pictures,  where  the  sdeetioR, 
combination,  attitude,  office,  and  co^ 
louring  of  the  figures,  are  in  har- 
mony with  the  story  to  be  U^d,  any 
difficulty  in  the  recognition  and  in- 
terpretation of  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  insufficient  knowledge  of  the  be- 
holder or  cridc. 

Nor  do  we  lose  sight  of  the  fact, 
that  the  condition  of  the  central  light 
of  intellectual  warmth  will  influence 


its  manifestations.  Sometimes,  in 
the  words  of  Foster,  mdiant  ideas 
will  dart  from  the  menial  firma- 
ment, as  if  the  stars  were  Mling 
around  the  sliidenlf  now'M'tliinks 
by  moonlight;  aad  tNnt'he^^tnlvds 
along  the  solar  road'-eif  kvi^eiitkin. 
We  may  add,  tha»«hli#ag^  Aii  lus- 
trous body  and  Mb  of  lliou|;bi>doeB, 
to  a  certain  extenti,  ciieate  iM  Of«m  at- 
mospherei  yet^humerciffii  Bccondaiy 
influenoea  bear  nj^  1U-  ¥ot  ex- 
ample, it  wbuld' be  imposBflile  to  ri- 
val in  'English  the  tranqiitl'  parity 
of  Attie  Gre^  or  for  Pla*^  t»  have 
given  us  the'  Bkne  Ptisedoa  M  t^ 
vemacnhu*  of  Amstetdam*  But 
when  Arnold  told  Jti^g^^  CMeoridge 
that  he  eouM  llaVe  uM^Maoi  ha 
Uncle  better  if  he  bad  <wriMen  in 
Platonie  Crreek,  it  is  soaraely  ^oosMe 
to  repress-  a  snile ;  ^^  ^utMam  of 
Colei&ge*«  phaosonhjF  eshMthig  is 
much  resemJblaiieele  the  U'swayrent 
wisdom  of  Plato,  4m  the  eoloiifttig  of 
Michad  Atitfelo  doe»-  to  Gkode. 
Foster  weidd'haii^  been  obscure  m 
any  dialect,  becaose  his  power  of  re- 
flecting an  inuuKe  was  Hot  eqtial  to 
hSa  capacity  of  forming  -it  He  hnn- 
self  notked  a  sort  fft  vacant  ouUine 
of  ffreatnesiS'  a  wideness  of  ooriipass, 
Without  solidity  or  ezaotnesB  in  hk 
ideas,  which  he  attributed  to  think- 
ing BO  much  in  the  open  air. 
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It  »  often  easier  topoiol;  out  the 
faults  imd  defects  of  a  system  tban  to 
devise  tbe  iiieaiks  of  improvement,  or 
excite  in  the  people  an  inclination  to 
seek  after  it,  however  mnch  they  may 
be  eenyineed  of  its  necessity).  The 
homely  response  of  Mm.  MOlarty  to 
eyeiy  sog^tition  for  an  increase  to 
the  cleanliness  of  her  family,  thajt 
'*sbe  eanm  ^  Joshed^'*  is^X^e  readv 
KgoLogf  iwrindiMence  imdrdirt  in  aU 
ooiintneph  Philosophers  may  tell  as 
that  **niaii  is  ^aa  nctiye  bdi\g,"  bat 
the  general  liel  is  against  tl^  truth 
of  this  axioms  MaA  |«  naturally  a 
hoy  heiiy«  Mi  requires  some  arti- 
fical 'desire  or  puivait  to  stiioiulate 
his  movemeute.  When  his  passions 
or  hlswieiests  ajceouoearoiifiedthe 
has  abwndaaee  of  energy,  and  will 
per^ofm  wonden  in  the  way  of  ex- 
<»tiiMci;  but  if  left  withont  a  motive^, 
he  la  (he  veriest  sloth  in  creation. 

There  is  nmeh  of  this  peculiarity 
in  tibe  hunian  natural  history  among 
m  countrymen,  tbe  Shetlanders. 
With  all  the  constitutioaal  elements 
of  activity  and  talent,  hexdy,  brave, 
persevering,  capable  of  eoduring  fa- 
tigue^ it  cannot  be  said  thejr  are 
either  industrious  or  enterprising* 
But  the  causes  of  this  are  obvious, 
and  arise  solely  from  the  obstacles  of 
climate  and  soil, — from  hereditary 
usages,  prejudices  asainst  change,  and 
the  want  of  capitu  and  encourage- 
ment. Unfortunately,  with  us  the 
laud  is  so  poor,  and  so  much  sub- 
divided, that  we  cannot  afford  to 
make  agriculture  a  separate  pro- 
fession. Fishing  must  be  conjoined 
with  £urming,  for  without  this  com- 
bination our  rents  would  be  unpaid, 
and  our  peasantry  would  starve. 
The  precarious  nature  and  limited 
qoaDfti^  of  our  crops  render  us  de- 
pendent on  other  means  of  subsistence 
for  months,  sometimes  for  half  the 
year,  or  more.  When  the  produce 
of  the  soil  has  failed,  or  been  con- 
sumed, appliostion  must  be  made  to 
the  ocean ;  and  as  neither  of  these 
singly  can  make  up  an  adequate 
annual  supply,  the  union  of  both 
occupations  must  be  continued,  until 
our  present  agricultural  system,  or 
rather  the  wnole  economy  of  the 
islands,  be  placed  on  a  different  foot- 


ing. What  may  be  called  the  la- 
bour-market with  us,  that  is,  oppor- 
tunities of  employment  to  individuals, 
either  in  particular  kinds  of  handi- 
craft, or  as  common  operatives,  are 
both  limited  and  uncertain,  and  ex- 
cept in  a  few  instances,  never  supply 
the  means  of  daily  work  or  sufficient 
wages. 

It  has  been  suggested  as  an  im- 
provement, that  fishing  and  farming 
shoiUd  be  kept  separate — made  in- 
dependent of  each  other.  The  sug- 
gestion appears  plausible  and  reason- 
ahle»  and  has  met  with  advocates  to 
support  it.  But  whether  it  is  prac- 
ticable is  a  different  question  —  a 
question  generallv  answered  in  the 
negative.  The  plain  fact  is,  that  the 
Shetlanders  subsist,  and  must  subsist 
until  their  soil  and  their  climate 
chsAflje,  principallv  by  fishing  (of 
which  I  shall  speak  by  and  by) ;  and 
without  it,  few  tenants  could  pay 
their  rents.  The  scanty  elements 
whence  their  food  is  derived  compel 
thein  to  extract  their  livelihood  from 
a  variety  of  sources ;  and  it  is  well 
known,  that  any  attempts  hitherto 
made  on  a  lai^e  scale  towards  effect- 
ing a  separation  of  employment-- ex- 
cept in  Lerwick  where  a  wider  field 
is  opened — have  terminated  in  the 
ruin  of  those  who  engaged  in  them. 
There  are  some  of  the  islands  where 
this  division  of  labour  might  be  in- 
troduced, but  generally  speaking,  the 
present  system  is  indispensable,  and 
must  continue  until  more  capital,  and 
enterprise,  and  skill,  are  expended  in 
the  developement  of  our  marine  re- 
sources. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that 
the  peculiarity  of  our  taxes  and  the 
tenure  of  our  lands  are  serious  bar- 
riers to  improvement.  Here  radical 
changes  are  necessary,  and  might  be 
beneficially  introduced.  Not  are  the 
landlords  indisposed  to  make  experi- 
ments ;  strange  to  say,  the  reluctance 
is  more  frequently  manifested  on  the 
part  of  the  tenantry  and  the  people, 
either  from  a  mistiusien  idea  of  their 
own  interests,  or  a  rooted  attachment 
to  ancient  usages.  Many  of  the  cus- 
toms prevalent  in  our  islands  are 
sanctioned  by  ag^es,  and  appear  to 
have  had  their  origin  in  local  necea- 
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sities.  Some,  no  doubt,  have  been 
introduced  through  eaBike  of  the 
proprietors,  and  enforced,  as  our  his- 
tory can  bear  witness,  by  the  arm  of 
oppression ;  whilst  others  are  main- 
tained from  a  mistaken  notion  of 
hereditary  prerosative.  Of  this  na- 
ture is  almost  the  entire  system  of 
onr  taxation,  which  dates  from  the 
remote  times  of  Norwegian  conquest, 
and  was  often  aggra\^ted  by  the 
rapacious  extortions  of  feudal  avarice. 
True  it  is,  as  the  old  hero  in  the 
Pirate  remarked,  that,  "with  $cat^ 
and  wattle,  and  hawkhens,  and  hagalef^ 
our  lords  did  wriug  our  withers." 
We  had  the  hismar  and  the  lispund 
rebellions:  but  these  were  not  in- 
surrections against  lawful  authority ; 
they  were  the  battles  of  the  people 
for  justice  against  their  oppressors, 
and  against  the  despotic  orders  to 
corrupt  their  weights  and  measures. 
Our  taxes  are  of  a  peculiar  kind, 
and  arc  collected  under  a  different 
nomenclature  from  any  thing  to  be 
found  in  Sir  Robert  Peel's  tariff. 
To  describe  them,  I  must  carry  your 
readers  away  back  before  St.  I^mian 
had  introduced  Christianity,  to  the 
time  when  King  Harold  the  Fair- 
haired  took  possession  (in  776)  of 
the  whole  northern  and  western  isles 
of  Scotland.  ITie  motive  of  Harold 
for  subduing  these  islands  was,  that 
they  might  no  longer  afford  refuge 
for  his  enemies,  the  Scottish  pirates 
and  Danish  adventurers,  who,  anring 
their  freebooting  excursions,  com- 
mitted frequent  depredations  upon 
the  Norwegian  coasts.  In  order  to 
attach  them  more  firmly  to  his  crown, 
the  vanquished  territories  were  par- 
celled out  in  small  allotments  among 
his  followers;  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact  in  our  insular  history,  that  the 
public  burdens  then  imposed  still  re- 
main, and  the  land  in  Shetland,  as 
Dr.  Hibbert  observes, "  is  still  as  un- 
measured as  ever  it  was  in  the  days 
of  Harold  Harfagre."  "  Tlie  col- 
lectors,** he  adds,  "  still  come  round 
for  the  annual  duties  of  scat,  wattle, 
ox-nenny ;  hawkhens,  grassums,  and 
land-mails;  the  tenant  labours  for 
his  lord  a  certain  number  of  days ; 
com-tiends  as  well  as  vicaracre-ticnds 
are  severally  paid  in  kind  from  the 

Cduce  of  cows,  sheep,  and  fishing- 
ts.  The  single- stilted  plough  is 
yet  in  uf?e;  the  tusker,  the  miem, 
and  the  cassie,— all  genuine  Scan- 


dinavian   implements    of    hnsban- 
dnr." 

The  oldest  of  our  taxes  was  called 
wadmeU  from  the  name  of  a  coarse 
kind  of  cloth  made  of  wool,  and  em- 
ployed by  Harold  as  a  standard  of 
valuation :  eight  pieces  of  this  native 
stuff,  each  measuring  Mjt  ells,  con- 
stituting a  mark.  By  tfiis  standard 
land  was  valued  and  measured ;  and 
the  custom  still  continncs,  for  our 
farms  and  estates  are  reckoned  not  by 
acres,  but  by  marks^  the  exact  limits 
of  which  were  detennined  by  rude 
8lx)ne8  or  shells,  called  meatki,  or 
mark-sUmen^  many  of  which  stand  yet 
undisturbed  on  {he  brown  heaths  of 
the  country. 

The  scat  was  also  a  land-tax  im- 
posed by  the  Norwepan  conqneror. 
Originally  it  was  paid  in  the  coarse 
woollen  cloth  (wadmel),  **  the  threads 
whereof,"  says  Dr.  Sibbald,  who 
wrote  about  1690,  "  were  as  thick  as 
flsbers*  lines,  but  now  they  spin  it 
small  enough.*'  It  would  appear 
that  enclos^  or  cultivated  groonds 
were  exempted  fVom  scat,  and  these 
were  calleo,  in  the  Norse  langtiage, 
odal  or  te^l  lands ;  that  is,  free 
property  or  possession,  the  holders  of 
which  are  still  named  udaUers.  From 
grazing  or  pasture-lands  which  were 
unenclosed  and  common,  as  well  as 
from  the  produce  of  their  flocks,  §cat, 
or  the  contribution  to  the  superior, 
was  levied,  and  hence  they  got  the 
distinctive  appellation  of  scattald,  or 
scat-hold.  These  distinctions,  how- 
ever, have  become  confoun<fed  by 
the  march  of  improvement,  and  owing 
to  the  innovations  of  a  feudal  nature 
that  had  been  introduced  itrto  the 
countxy  when  it  was  annexed  by  the 
treaty  of  1470  to  the  crown  of  Scot- 
land, which  occasioned  a  vast  transfer 
of  property,  and  the  impocfitfon  of 
fVesh  burdens.  Instead  of  woollen 
cloth,  this  tax  cathe  to  be  piud  in 
rude  coins,  bearing  the  Norwegian 
name  otpemUngs^  or  pennies,  varying 
in  value  from  four  to  twelve  pennies 
exacted  for  each  mark  of  land. 
Hence  the  designation  of  fbur,  six, 
eightpenny  land,  &e.,  reeognised  in 
Shetland  at  the  present  day ;  no 
mark  havins  been  rated  nnder  fbnr 
or  above  twelve-pence.  The  amount 
of  the  mark  is  not  fixed  by  any  uni- 
form standard ;  but  when  our  ttlands 
were  separated  from  Norway,  there 
19  reason  fbt  supposing  that  tne  nmn- 
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ber  of  them  might  be  about  13,000 
or  14,000,  and  they  are  still  reckoned 
nueh  the  lanie*  The  value  of  the 
aodent  pnamg  of  the  northern  na* 
tioiu  18  calculated  by  some  writers  to 
be  less  than  afiurthing ;  but  in  course 
of  time,  this  had  so  much  increased 
that  a  ^roaty  or  four  penoings  (the 
fixed  pnoe  of  an  ell  oi  wadmety^  was 
nted,  in  the  old  rentals  examined  by 
one  of  our  historians,  Mr.  Gifford,  at 
two  shillings  sterling, — ^rather  a  high 

r'  e  for  such  a  coarse  commodity, 
consequence  of  the  gradual  dis* 
crepancy  between  the  worth  of  the 
money  and  the  ikbric,  the  Shet<> 
laodera,  who  had  been  in  early  times 
assessed  for  their  scatholds  in  a  de- 
finite number  of  pennies,  the  equi- 
Taknt  for  which  was  arbitrarily  de« 
manded  in  an  unvarying  number  of 
ells  of  wadmel,  were  rendered,  by 
this  and  similar  oppressions,  miser* 
ably  poor. 

The  waUle  had  its  ori^n  in  Popish 
times,  when  the  superstitious  natives 
were  easily  imposed  upon.  It  was 
an  assessment  pedd  to  a  holy  matron 
for  the  benefit  of  her  prayers  in  pro- 
curing rain  to  water  their  lands 
(hence  its  name),  and  also  for  pur- 
chasing her  intercession  for  their 
manifiud  nns.  This  venerable  lad^ 
was  introduced  into  Shetland,  tradi- 
tion savs,  and  recommended  by  one 
of  our  bbhops,  as  a  personage  of  such 
extraordinary  sanctity',  that  if  she 
slept  but  one  niffht  m  a  parish  the 
inhabitants  would  ever  afterwards  be 
blessed  with  plentiful  harvests  and 
fisheries.  But  the  orisons  of  the 
dame  could  scarcely  be  expected 
without  some  pecuniary  acknow- 
ledgment, and  accordingly,  the  sim- 
ple people  were  easily  induced  to 
allow  her,  as  an  annuity  for  life,  one 
penny  for  each  mark  of  land.  This 
burden,  which  was  originally  merely 
temporary,  ought  to  have  ceased  at 
the  KefiMrmation ;  but  the  notorious 
Ix>rd  Robert  Stuart,  natural  brother 
of  Queen  Iklary  (who  made  a  grant 
to  him,  in  1565,  of  all  the  crown 
lands  in  Orkney  and  Shetland),  al- 
though himself  a  Protestant  reformer, 
contrived  to  retain  and  perpetuate 
this  ancient  annuity  to  the  saint  by 
insertm^  it  iti  his  rental.  The  cruel 
and  uigust  exactions  of  this  person, 
as  well  as  of  his  son  and  successor, 
£arl  Patrick,  are  notibrgotten  among 
us  to  tys  day. 


*'Lord  Robert/'  says  Dr.  Hibbert, 
"  found  no  diffiouhy  in  assuming^  supe- 
riority over  the  free  tenants,  and  by  issa. 
iog  oat»  at  tbe  same  time,  new  inresti- 
tores  of  tbe  crown  lands,  be  materially 
increased  his  revenue.  But  tbe  chief 
design  of  this  tynint  was  to  wrest  by  op. 

}>ressioa  and  forfeitures  the  udal  innda 
rom  the  hands  of  their  possessors,  to  re. 
tain  the  poor  natiires  who  might  be  forced 
out  of  their  tenements  as  vassals  on  hia 
estates,  and  to  entail  upon  them  the 
feudal  miseries  of  tillein-serrice.  This 
he  was  enabled  to  accomplish  by  esta. 
blishing  a  military  government  through- 
out  the  island,  which  was  intended  to 
impede  all  avenues  to  judicial  redress." 

The  complaint  of  the  inhabitants 
at  the  time,  states  that — 

"  They  are  so  balden  under  thraldom 
and  tyranny,  that  they  can  hare  na  pas- 
sage, neither  be  sea  norland,  to  repair  to 
thir  partis  (the  south)  to  complain  here* 
upon,  and  sute  for  redress  and  remeid  be 
the  course  of  justice,  nor  yet  to  do  others 
their  lefuU  errandis  and  business.  The 
ferris  and  all  other  common  passages  are 
stoppit  be  tbe  euddartis  (soldiers)  and 
others,  bearand  charge  of  tbe  said  Lord 
Robert,  quairthrow  the  countries  and  in- 
habitanrs  thairof  is  able  to  be  all  urahtt 
and  heriet  for  ever." 

He  received  his  rents  in  produce ; 
and  the  weight  named  a  mark  very 
conveniently  multiplied  under  his 
hands  from  eight  to  ten  ounces, 
whilst  the  Uspand  increased  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  pounds,  and  ulti- 
mately, to  thirty-two  pounds.  He 
learnt  that  the  complement  of  an 
ox  and  twelve  sheep  from  every 
parish  had,  a  few  years  before,  been 
^ranted  to  the  Earl  of  Bothwell  on 
nis  visit  to  Shetland,  and  thinking 
there  could  be  no  very  sound  reason 
why  this  handsome  token  of  respect 
should  not  be  continued  for  the  sup«> 
port  of  himself,  his  '^  suddartis  and 
broken  men,"  it  was  easily  converted 
into  a  perpetual  tribute,  under  the 
name  of  ox  and  sheep  silver.  Yet 
tbe  most  illegal  of  all  those  oppres- 
sions was  to  increase  the  amount  of 
the  scat,  or  tax  levied  from  pasture 
land.  This  measure  was  in  open 
defiance  of  the  promise  of  Norway, 
with  which  the  islanders  had  been 
lulled,  that  when  their  country  was 
pledged  to  Scotland  there  should  be 
no  alteration  of  the  terms  under 
which  their  lands  had  l)een  enjoyed. 

It  would  be  forei^  to  my  object 
to  trace  the  evils  inflicted  during  that 
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loDff  reign  of  terror  and  extortion. 
Ean  Patrick  surpassed  his  father  in 
deeds  of  fraud  and  violence.  To 
augment  the  revenues  paid  in  kind, 
he  openly  altered  the  standard  weights 
and  measures.  The  mark  of  ten 
ounces  received  an  additional  fifth, 
and  the  lispund  was  advanced  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen  pounds.  Another 
act  of  oppression  was  to  increase  the 
rents,  in  order  to  defiray  the  ex* 
penses  of  the  new  castle  which  he 
was  erecting  at  Scalloway;  and  for 
this  purpose  the  whole  inhabitants 
were  assessed  in  money,  provisions, 
and  personal  labour.  Besides  the 
ox  and  sheep  money,  which  was 
granted  to  the  unfortunate  Bothwell 
when  be  obtained  a  refuge  in  Shet- 
land, after  his  marriage  with  Queen 
Maty,  the  landholders,  as  may  be 
seen  in  ACr.  Sfaeriff*8  Agricultural 
Account,  paid  one  half  the  land*tax 
and  it^ue  money;  also  a  premium 
fqr  kilKng  eagles,  ravens,  and  hooded 
crows ;  bounty  to  seamen  and  other 
casualties,  with  a  proportion  of  school- 
master's salary. 

The  custom  of  pacing  the  duties  to 
the  superior  in  lund  is  very  old, 
and  existed  in  other  countries  than 
Shetland;  but  these  exactions  are 
generally'  commuted  for  money.  In 
Scotland  they  are  perpetuated  under 
the  name  of  canage^  tnis  term  being 
derived  from  the  Gaelic  word  caen^ 
signifying  the  head,  and  hence  sup- 
pled to  designate  the  capitation 
duty,  the  earliest  of  which  in  Norway 
was  the  nou-tax^  which  had  preceded 
feudal  vassalage.  This  tribute  was 
generally  paid  at  a  fixed  period,  once 
a-year,  usually  at  Christmas,  in  fowls, 
clieese,  or  oats,  and  henoe  can-fowte, 
can-dieese,  &e.  Its  introduction  into 
Shetland  is  said  to  be  of  compara- 
tively recent  date.  The  story  is 
thus  told  by  a  countryman  of  mine. 

**  About  the  beginning  of  last  cen- 
tury, the  first  Sir  John  Mitchell,  of 
Westshore,  married  Margaret  Mur- 
ray, daughter  of  Francis  Muriray  of 
Pennyland,  who  /Was  commissary  ixi 
Catlhnesa.  Shr  John,  as  steward  of 
Shetland,  lield  the  Buprettie-judidal 
power  in  that'oauntrf.  His  lady, 
Deing  accustomed  to  the  oppressive 
feudal  Impotkioiia  ihen.  laicL  on  the 
poor  peMantiy  «of  CahimeaB,  intro- 
duced some  of  them  on  her  hus- 
band's estate,  vis.  the  payment  of  a 
hen  for  every  mark  of  taad  possessed 


hy  them,  under  the  name  of  potdiry 
/owU.  In  other  cases  she  imposed 
the  burden  of  carting  and  carxying 
home  jfeata  to  the  manor-house,  ana 
of  furnishing  packages  employed  in 
the  carria^of  Uicm,  called  casiet  or 
maizie^.  The  poultry  is  still  paid, 
but  the  other  exactions  have  partly 
gone  into  idisuse,  or  have  been  com- 
muted for  money  or  the  annual  la- 
bour of  a  certain  number  of  days.** 

This  latter  practice  of  the  uinded 
proprietor,  in  additu>a  to  cane-fowls, 
exacting  the  labour  of  each  tenant  a 
certain  number  of  days,  for  dig{|ing 

rts,  &nn-work,  &e.,  still  exists, 
was  inserted  as  a  requisition  in 
the  rent-rolls  of  former  times,  where- 
in evecy  tenant-at-will  was  thus 
comnunded  :*~*^  He  that  plough  has, 
shall  ploudi  a  day,  wnether  the 
Lord  be  Uever  (more  willing)  in 
wheat  seeding  or  in  lenten  seeding ; 
and  every  tenant  harrow  a  day  with 
their  harrow  in  seeding-time,  when 
they  bin  chazged;  and  they  shall 
cart  every  tenant  ten  cartful  of  Airv^, 
from  Doneaiu  Moss  to  Assheton; 
and  sheiir  four  days  in  harvest  and 
cart  a  day  com." 

Such  is  a  specimen  of  the  terms  of 
these  exactions  as  recorded  in  an  old 
manor-roll.  According  to  the  opin- 
ion of  some,  this  is  one  of  our  customs 
"  better  honoured  in  the  breach  than 
the  observance.**  Dr.  Edmonstone, 
in  his  history,  says,  ''  The  three 
days*  labour  in  each  year  to  the  land- 
lord is  certainly  a  serious  hardship 
on  the  tenant,  especially  as  he  has  to 
work  three  days  also  to  the  cleigv- 
man.  Both  the  heritor  and  tne 
cleigyman  now  live  in  an  enlightened 
state  of  society,  and  it  heoomea  their 
duty  to  concur  in  abolitihlqg  a  prac- 
tice which  keeps  alive  the  recollec- 
tion of  feudal  oppression,  and  stifles 
the  feelings  of  gftnerous  freedom.** 
It  msy  be  doubted,  however,  whe« 
ther  such  an  arrangement  as  this,  in 
a  cQuntrv  like  oursj  witli  a  limited 
command  of  money,  is  not  advan- 
tageous tp  both  parties,  although  it 
has  now  been  partially  diicontinued. 
Each  day*s  work  formed  eventually 
a  part  of  the  rent,  and  in  ninety- 
nme  cases  out  of  the  hundred,  par- 
ment  in  manual  labour  was  easier  &r 
the  tenant  than  payment  in  cash. 
To  the  landlord  it  was  equally  bene- 
ficial, for  it  saved  him  so  much 
yearly  or  weekly  outUy  in  the  shape 
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of  wages.  The  objection  that  this 
custom  interferes  with  personal  free* 
dom,  or  nerpetoates  the  recollection 
of  fendai  oppression,  is  altogether 
imaginary,  it  tends  rather  to  foster 
a  reciprocal  good  feeling  between 
master  and  servant,  by  shevring  how 
they  may  mutnall^  benefit  each 
other  with  the  least  inoonTenlence  to 
either.  Yet  the  practice  has  been 
railed  against  and  denounced  by  cer- 
tain advocates  of  spurious  libertv,  as 
aa  unjust  ezactioo,  as  if  a  Shetland 
peasant  were  degraded  by  giving 
his  personal  services  in  lieu  of  money, 
or  aa  if  he  might  hure  himself  to 
work  for  any  one  except  his  land- 
lord.  These  declamations,  granting 
them  to  have  been  well  intended, 
have  had  an  injurious  effect,  by  ex- 
citing discontent  among  tenants  and 
cottm,  and  teaching  them  to  regard 
the  landlords  as  oppressors.  The 
consequence  is,  that  this  dissatisfac- 
tion with  their  humble  lot,  and  t^is 
diatmst  of  their  superiors,  have  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  aggravate  the 
destitutkm  which,  from  the  failure 
of  crops  and  other  causes,  has  oc- 
casionally visited  our  islands. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  tax- 
ati<m,  it  would  be  an  omission  not 
to  mention  the  ancient  exaction  of 
hawk  ketu,  which,  like  other  tributes, 
was  <^en  abused,  and  which  still 
exists  in  a  modified  farm.  When 
Shetland  was  annexed  to  Uie  Scot- 
tish crown,  the  falconer  of  the  royal 
household  made  an  annual  visit  to 
collect  hawks  for  the  king*s  use ;  and 
to  feed  these  birds  every  house  or 
reek  (chimney),  as  it  was  called,  was 
obliged  by  law  to  contribute  a  hen. 
The  providing  of  these  fowls  consti- 
tuted a  heavytaz  on  the  inhabitants, 
and  was  continued  long  after  the 
sport  of  hawking  had  gone  out  of 
fashion.  It  had  the  effect,  however, 
of  nmlti^lying  poultry,  a  taste  for 
which  still  prevails,  to  an  extent 
that  arrests  the  attention  of  strangers. 
In  alluding  to  this  feature  of  our 
economy  and  its  sujjposed  ori|;m,  Dr. 
Hibbert  remarks,  in  his  tnp  firom 
Lunna  to  Aithsvoe : — 

"  On  approaching  the  dwellingg  of  a 
honbler  aescription,  the  tratreller  ii  often 
sorpriscd  with  the  great  number  of  domes- 
tic iowIb  that  are  reared  ;  the  eneottrage- 
moot  given  to  this  race  having  prtfbably 
origintted  in  the  ancient  requisition  of  an 
annual  namber  of  fowls  dae  to  the  royal 


fflleoner  for  the  alleged  parpoie  of  tap* 
porting  tlie  king's  hawka  that  were  col- 
lected iu  Shetland.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  goahawk  (Falcn  PalumbariM)  was  the 
object  of  the  falconer*^  search  ;  but  the 
bird  that  was  held  in  chief  estimation 
was  the fateo  peregrimts  ni»er,  said  to  be 
recognised  at  a  distance  by  a  white  band 
that  he  wore.  He  was  found  in  Fair 
Isle,  Foulah,  Lamhega,  Fitfiel,  and 
Sumburgb  Heads.  No  nore  than  one 
pair  would  inhabit  the  saMa  rock,  mad, 
from  the  memory  of  man,  would  con- 
tinue in  the  same  phice.  In  snob  request 
were  these  birds,  that  when  the  earldom 
of  Orkney  and  lordship  of  Shetland 
were  disannezed  from  the  crown  (1550) 
there  was  a  clause  in  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment stating,  ^  That  all  hawks  should  be 
reserved  to  bis  majesty,  with  the  falco- 
ner's salaries,  accoraing  to  ancient 
usage.'  During  the  Scottish  govern- 
ment of  Shetland,  each  pariah  afforded  the 
falconer  the  means  of  feeding  the  king's 
hawks  by  an  obligation  to  forniah  for 
that  purpose  a  certain  quantity  of  carrion, 
dogs,  horses,  or  other  garbage ;  but  aa 
food  of  this  kind  was  not  always  to  be 
procured,  the  requisition  was  commuted 
for  a  certain  number  of  fowls  from  each 
pariah,  or  a  hen  from  every  reek,  Fowhi 
were  said  to  be  thus  collected  for  feeding 
the  hawks ;  but  during  the  tyranny  of 
Robert  and  Patriek  Stuart  (who  were 
considered  the  moat  insatiable  of  the 
hawks  that  required  poultry  for  their 
maintenance)  they  rather  ndministered  to 
the  supply  of  the  superior's  table.  When 
hawks  ceased  to  contribute  to  the  amuse* 
nient3  of  the  king,  who  in  later  times 
lived  in  England,  the  continuation  of  the 
levy  waa considered  a  great  hardship,  and 
the  fUlconer  found  moch  difficulty  in  le- 
vying his  hawk'hent.  In  revenge,  there- 
fore, for  the  trouble  whicb  he  experi- 
enced, he  'brought  one  year  into  the 
Mainland  some  weasels,  which  he  tamed 
loose  in  order  to  destroy  the  fowls.  But 
the  object  was  not  successful;  oa  the 
contrary,  they  were  said  to  be  of  some 
little  use  in  clearing  the  island  of  rats. 
It  also  appears  tliat  the  early  inducement 
for  tlie  Shetland  peasantry  to  rear  poul- 
try, was  not  only  attributable  to  the  re- 
quisition of  hawk-h«ns  (due  even  at  the 
present  day),  btit  to  a  feudal  custom  of 
the  soiitbf  which  was  the  payment  of  a 
certain  namber  of  Ibwia  at  Yule  (Chriat- 
mas)  to  tilt  new  settler,  who  was  aping, 
in  his  little  demesnes,  the  state  of  aome 
mightier  feudal  chief  in  Scotland." 

The  exaction  from  tenants  of  an 
annmd  present  at  Christmas,  was 
rather  an  Orkney  than  a  Shetland 
custom,  and  the  object  was  to  pro- 
vide a  treat  in  which  both  landlords 
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and  tetiAntfl  ^rtook.  These  festivi- 
ties were  ciuled  hummocks^  and  ap- 
pear to  have  heen  discontinued  about 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  They  are  described  by  the 
vrriter  of  a  small  pamphlet,  of  date 
1766,  who  aays,— 

"  Tlio  ancestors  of  the  generality  of  the 
present  lairds  were  plain,  simple,  sober 
oobutijrmen  ;  frugal,  industrious  labour, 
ers,  unacquainted  with  tea,  coffee,  rum. 
silks,  and  velvets.  Their  tenants  were 
their  friends  and  companions  \  every 
tenant  feasted  liis  laird  at  least  once  b« 
year  in  the  Christmas  holidays.  These 
feasts  are  called  bummocks  bv  the  coun- 
try people.  A  late  landlord  of  a  good 
estate,  looking  on  these  bummocks  as 
what  the  tenant  was  obliged  to  give  his 
master,  converted  the  bummocks  of  every 
house  on  his  estate  to  four  settins  of 
malt,  and  charged  that  in  bis  rental  as  a 
fixed  and  constant  rent,  for  nowadays 
most  of  these  lairds  would  be  affronted 
to  sit  down  at  a  hammock  with  his  t«. 
nants." 

These  promiscuous  festivals,  how- 
ever, were  not  peculiar  to  our  north- 
em  isles ;  they  existed  in  some  parts 
of  England,  as  is  related  by  Dr. 
Hibbert,  who  quotes  the  following 
preamble  to  a  rent-roll  of  a  Itnight 
of  Ashton-under-Lyne,  near  Man- 
chester, in  the  reign  of  Henry  III, : — 

"  The  serrice  of  the  said  tenants  is 
this,.^that  they  shall  give  their  presents 
at  Vole,  every  present  to  such  a  value  as 
it  is  written  ana  set  down  in  the  rental ; 
and  the  lord  shall  feed  all  his  tenants 
and  their  wives  upon  Yole-doy,  if  I  hem 
like  for  to  come;  but  the  said  tenants 
and  their  wives,  though  it  be  for  their 
ease  not  to  come,  they  shall  send  neither 
mafi  nor  woman  in  their  name,  but  if  she 
be  their  aon  and  their  danghter  dwelling 
with  them,  for  the  lord  is  not  boonden 
to  feed  save  only  the  goodman  and  good- 
wife." 

These  annual  presents  bear  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  Orkney 
bnmmoeks ;  they  were,  dovbtless,  of 
the  same  nature  with  eant^ein  Seot- 
land  — '  perpetuations  of  a  oapitatioR- 
tax  in  use  before  the  introduction  of 
feudality. 

£nou£^  hfts  been  said  on  this 
matter  to  shew  the  numerous  and 
heavy  burdens  under  which  we  la- 
bour, notwithstanding  all  the  eom- 
rrratations  and  improvements  that 
have  taken  place.  We  do  not  ^mdge 
paving  taxes  to  Queen  Victoria,  but 
It  is  hard  to  make  us  pay  the  Popish 


troM20  and  the  old  Norwegian  9eat  to 
the  proprietor,  as  well  aa  the  British 
land-tax  and  other  dues  to  her  most 
gracious  majesty.  Berides  thase^  ve 
pay  boat'tiend  in  fish,  so  tnanv  for 
each  oar ;  9heep4iend  in  wool  and 
lambs;  cow-tiend  in  table  batter; 
cam^tiend,  or  tithe,  to  the  patron  and 
the  parish  ministerf  which  is  usually 
compounded  for  in  money,  mase« 
butter,  or  oil,  at  ddlbs.  to  the  ^- 
pHud,  The  lisjpund,  however,  though 
once  but  laibe.,  now  varies  from 
221ba.  to  40  lbs.  in  different  parisb€^ 
and  even  in  different  parte  of  the 
same  parish.  The  instrument  used 
in  weighing  is  the  rude  Scandina- 
vian steel-yard,  called  the  Mjmer, 
which  is  a  lever,  or  beam  of  wood, 
about  three  feet  loi^;,  gentlv  taper- 
ing towards  one  end,  and  marked  vrith 
small  iron  pins  at  unequal  diatapoes 
to  pdnt  out  the  weight  of  the  artkle, 
which  is  suspended  by  a  hook  at  the 
small  end  of  the  instrument,  and 
oounterpoised  by  a  stone,  or  other 
heavy  body,  hung  at  the  krge  «m1. 

As  land  with  us,  in  geneiaU  is  not 
measured  by  acres,  difficulties  used 
often  to  arise  respecting  ownership, 
boundaries,  ficc,  espeoially  in  regard 
to  scatholds.  To  prevent  confusion, 
and  impress  the  rising  generation 
with  a  lively  recollection  of  Uic  ar- 
tificial divisions  of  property,  a  eustom 
long  prevailed  called  ''riding  the 
hogra,  similar  to  what  was  obeerved 
in  Scotland  in  ''riding  the  marches." 
The  rule  was  that  the  bailie,  or  chief 
magistrate,  went  along  the  bounda- 
ries accompanied  by  some  of  the 
most  resp^table  people  ("twelve 
honest  men")  of  each  parish,  who 
were  weU  acquainted  with  tiie  divi- 
sions. Amongst  the  attendants  wwe 
several  voung  boys,  on  whom  they 
bestowed  a  smart  flogtting  at  partieu- 
lar  plaoes,  in  order  that  they  micht 
remember  the  marches;  and  aller 
this  castigation  they  received  some 
trifling  reward.  The  period  for  this 
ceremony  wm  fixed  by  kw;  the  pe- 
nalty for  non-perfomaiioe  being  40/. 
Soots  money.  In  oases  where  tres- 
passes or  depredations  had  been  eom- 
mitted,  it  was  also  enacted  "that 
none  contemptuously  pasture  upon, 
rive  fiaw%  cut  floss,  or  east  peats  in 
their  neighbour's  soathold,  under  the 
fine  of  ten  pound  scots."  In  andent 
times  a  biU,  or  unenolosed  pasture- 
ground,  was  expressed  by  tne  term 
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Hogti^  wbiA  te  Darly  njmonymoQs 
8t  the  [iftiittii  day  wiw  scsfkold. 
WbcBfiffCf,  thetvfiirc,  ft  liberty  wm 
granted  eitfaer  t6  pasture  cattle  of 
«heep  ID  common  ground,  or  even 
to  d^  peats  withia  it,  the  perminion 
was  named  hfK^a^4e<afe;  btit  thw  pd- 
ulege  cost  a  Tciy  trifling  sum, 
Amounting  only  to  a  f^w  fthflHngi) 
for  each  mark  of  land. 

The  same  promiaenons  cnetonM 
that  existed  with  reoard  to  property 
in  land,  alao  prermiled  in  respect  to 
flocks  at  pasture,  and  gave  ocoasioii 
for  a  Tanety  of  curions  regulations 
in  order  that  each  might  distingiiiBh 
his  own.  As  eheep  were  allowed  to 
nm  wild  amottg  the  hOls,  it  was  no 
tasf  flMttef  for  the  owner  either  to 
ascertain  theb*  nnmber  or  take  them 
into  custody  irhen  they  wene  ivanted. 
The  latter  operation  rehired  to  be 
perfbrmed  by  hunting  the  aaimai 
down  with  dogi  trained  lor  Ac  pttr>- 
pose,  and  this  prooess  an  old  hislOi' 
rian  describes  as  a  sport  **both 
stnnge  and  delectable.  Amasi»g 
it  nright  be  to  the  spectator  or  the 
shepferd,  but  certainly  not  to  the 
object  parsued.  When  the  8het- 
lander  wishes  to  tfet  hold  of  one  or 
more  of  these  denizens  of  the  moors, 
be  goes  to  a  spot  where  the  flock  is 
in  sight,  taking  with  him  his  had* 
dog  (the  ancient  Norse  name  for  a 
sheep-dog),  and  seizing  him  by  the 
head,  he  points  out  to  nim  the  par* 
ticalar  object  to  be  secured.  In- 
staatly,  the  dog  bounds  afkr  his 
prey.  The  whole  flock  are  panio* 
stmck)  and  take  to  their  heels ;  but, 
with  a  cnrions  instinct,  they  soon 
diseover  the  individual  that  is  the 
intended  victim;  whereupon  they 
mtraiii  their  flight,  and  leave  the 
purtdft  to  be  solely  confined  to  their 
selected  eomrade.  The  poor  anhnal 
is  thas  chased  fh>m  hill  to  hill  untH 
he  fldls  exhausted  into  the  power  of 
the  enemy,  who  is  trained  to  seise 
hnn  by  the  flsot,  the  niose,  or  the  ear, 
90  as  to  do  hint  little  imwy.  Some- 
times it  hMipent  that  m  his  efibrta 
to  escape  he  periahes  br  tumbling 
ovef  a  predpiee,  where  he  is  either 
dashed  to  pMes,  or  falls  into  the  sea. 
Disputes  about  the  rights  of  poe- 
sesskm  do  oecasionaliv  arise  out  of 
this  ludiearimfaiftte  kind  of  owner- 
ship; but  the  wonder  is  they  ane 
not  Aore  fte^uent,  seeing  that  the 
sheep  of  one  seathold,  isUmd,  or 


parish,  eonstitute  a  promiscuous 
flock,  which  may  belong  to  more 
than  a  hundred  individuals.  No 
property  of  this  kind  was  ever  se* 
cured  without  the  use  of  had-dof(ii ; 
it  was,  therefbre^  a  proper  regulation 
that  none  of  these  animals  Aonld 
be  kept  in  secret.  An  old  act  of 
Shetland  declares,  *^  That  none  keep 
sheeo-dogs  but  such  as  are  appointed 
or  allowed  by  the  bailiff,  with  the 
advice  <^  the  honest  men  of  the 
parish,  whose  names  are  to  be  re-* 
corded  in  the  oourt^book ;  and  each 
of  them  to  be  accountable  for  their 
actings."  It  was  also  ordered  that 
all  d^^  should  be  tried  yearly  by 
the  bailiff,  the  ranselman,  or  other 
honest  men,  belonging  to  the  parish 
in  which  they  are  kept ;  and  if  any 
individuals  should  be  found  to  pos- 
sess a  had-doff,  who  held  no  property 
in  sbeep-stodE  to  entitle  him  to  keep 
such  an  animal,  he  should  be  fined, 
and  the  dog  hanged. 

The  next  object  of  the  domestic 
legislators  of  the  islands  was  to  see 
that  each  dog  expressly  kept  to  take 
sheep)  was  under  proper  control; 
and  that  he  was  not  a  runrdng^dog^ 
as  he  was  called  in  the  old  acts, 
which  describe  him  as  *'a  dog  that 
runs  frae  house  to  house,  or  through 
the  country,  after  the  neighbours' 
sheep.'*  Such  a  dog  would  not  onl^ 
be  ready  to  capture  a  sheep  for  his 
master,  but  would  have  little  heeita* 
tion  in  providing  mutton  for  himself. 
Whenever,  therefore,  the  ranselmen 
in  their  annual  examination  of  dogs 
found  out  any  of  these  fVeebooters, 
they  put  in  force  the  act,  "^  That  all 
mnning-doga  be  discharged,  under 
the  pain  of  forty  shillings,  to  be  paid 
by  the  owner  of  the  deg,  totuM  mo" 
ft'^tf,  and  the  dog  to  be  hanged."  But 
since  this  act  was  fhuned,  a  sort  of 
demoralisation,  according  to  Dr.  Hib*- 
bert>  who  haa  suppUed  most  of  the 
preceding  remarks,  has  taken  place 
in  the  character  of  the  canine  race  of 
Shetland;  and  it  wonM  be  difficult 
to  kaow  at  tlie  present  day  what 
dog  is  not  a  mnniijff'dog, 

BeaidoB  the  dtttculi^  of  eajitnre, 
which  was  fwbiddeB  to  be  private, 
a  variety  of  regulationa  were  neoea- 
sary  in  oitler  to  diatingmsb  and  aa- 
eertaitt  individual  property.  For  this 
porpoee,every  man  daiminff  his  shave 
of  a  pnmiseuoua  floek  had  his  own 
partionlar  mark-'-generally  difiemnt 
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kinds  of  indnonfl  on  the  right  or  left 
ear  of  the  animal — which  have  al* 
ready  heen  explained.  But  none  of 
these  marks  could  be  lawfully  used 
without  the  sanction  of  the  bailiff  of 
the  district,  or  civil  officer,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  insert  in  a  public  re- 
gister a  descriptive  account  of  &U 
the  ^onbols,  slit,  rift,  hole,  or  shear, 
which  any  individual  wished  to 
adopt,  for  recognising  the  particular 
share  he  had  in  the  joint-stock.  It 
was  of  great  importance  to  have 
sheep-marking  regulated  by  a  public 
act ;  the  violation  of  whick  was  se- 
verely punished.  It  was  expressly 
declared,  *^  That  if  any  person  use  a 
sheep-dog,  and  run  therewith  unae- 
oompanied  after  his  o^vn  sheep;  or 
if  he  mark,  roo,  or  take  any  home 
without  shewing  the  mark,  he  shall 
pay  for  the  first  offence  four  angels, 
ibr  the  second,  six  angels,  and  for 
the  third,  be  holden  on  repute  as  a 
common  thief,  and  jmnish^  accord- 
ingly." It  was  also  forbidden  to  kill 
a  sheep  without  first  shewing  the 
mark  to  the  ranselman,  or  *' other 
honest  men,**  under  severe  penalties. 

Perhaps  I  have  dwelt  too  long  on 
these  ancient  usages,  even  although 
our  insular  economy  is  still  regulated 
by  them.  There  is,  however,  a  cer- 
tain flmctionary  whose  title  has  been 
mentioned,  and  whose  jurisdiction 
was  too  important  to  allow  him  to 
be  passed  over  in  silence,  I  mean  the 
nauebnaiL  Sir  Waiter  Scott  has 
celebrated  this  personage ;  and  in 
former  times  he  wielded  the  author- 
ity of  a  whole  bench  or  corporation, 
nuther  than  of  a  single  officer. 

When  Shetland  continued  annexed 
to  the  Danish  or  Norwegian  crown, 
it  was  governed  as  a  sort  of  preftc* 
tare  called  J^oudrie,  the  sum'eme 
power  being  intrusted  to  the  nands 
of  the  ^reat  Fonde  or  Lawman,  who 
was  assisted  in  the  exeeution  of  his 
multitudinous  duties  by  ten  or  twelve 
officers,  under  the  name  of  ransel- 
men.  The  municipal  laws  that  were 
Erected  to  the  good  order  of  each 
district,  were  framed  at  a  general 
cenvDcatbn  of  the  honseholders  that 
was  held  in  the  Law-ting,  an  open 
oourt;  and  this  praetioe  of  legislat- 
ing subsisted  so  late  as  the  year 
1670.  By  these  laws  punbhments 
were  inflicted  aa  the  dissolute,  lands 
were  preserved  from  trespaBses,  the 
ecfuity  of  conmiercial  dealings  was 


proteeted,  and  means  were  provided 
for  searching  out  or  securing  offend- 
ers whose  crimes  it  was  neceoaanr  to 
submit  to  the  proper  tribunals  ih  the 
country. 

The  mode  of  electing  the  ransel- 
men  was  by  the  choice  of  the  house- 
holders of  a  district,  met  in  public 
assembly.  Their  character  was  al- 
ways respectable,  and  their  dntJes 
exceedmgly  misoellaneoos.  These 
are  minutely  specified  in  the  act 
'^  anent  makmg  ranselmen,  and  their 
instructions.**  By  the  law,  this 
officer  was  intrusted  with  the  g^uard- 
ianship  of  the  morals  of  the  distiiet ; 
he  was  to  inquire  into  &e  lives  and 
conversation  of  families,  to  pcefvent 
quarreUing  and  scolding,  and  to  levy 
penalties  Kir  eurstng  and  swearing. 
The  act  says,  "  You  are  to  inquire 
whether  there  is  discord,  or  any 
unbecoming  carriage  betwixt  hos- 
band  and  wife,  parait  and  child, 
master  and  servant,  or  any  other  un- 
christian or  unlawful  practice;  and 
you  are  to  rebuke  and  exhort  them 
to  amend.**  In  cases  of  disobedience 
to  his  exhortations,  the  parties  wore 
to  become  liable  to  judicial  interfer- 
ence of  a  more  serious  nature.  Swear- 
ing was  punished  by  a  fine  of  twenty 
shillings  Scots;  one-third  of  the  fine 
to  be  ^ven  to  the  ranselman,  and 
two-thirds  to  the  poor.  When  quar- 
rels happened,  he  was  to  call  wit- 
nesses, or  even  demand  assistaiioe  to 
separate  the  ofienders.  In  meters 
of  religion,  he  was  required  to  keep 
a  strict  look-out:  **Thst  ^n  nar- 
rowly inquire  into  your  n^hbonr- 
hood,  who  sits  at  home  fhMu  the 
kirk  on  the  sabbath-dav,  and  firom 
diets  of  catechising ;  and  if  thc^  can 
give  no  sufficient  reason  for  so  doing, 
you  cause  them  pay  their  fine  as 
aforesaid.**  He  had  charge  of  the 
agriculture  of  Uie  district,  to  see  that 
none  injured  others  in  their  grass  or 
com;  ^^That  ihey  big  their  dykes 
sufficiently  and  timeouslv  ;**  that 
they  do  not  abose  their  nnds^  nor 
demolish  their  hotuea,  through  doth 
and  idleness.  C^nces  of  tma  kind 
he  was  to  leprove,  and  report  to  the 
hmdlords.  lie  had  the  mspeotioa  of 
the  poor,  and  of  *^  idle  vagabond  per- 
sons.'* The  latter  he  was  to  in&rm 
against^  and  order  to  punishnient, 
unless  they  betook  themselves  to 
some  honest  employment*  And  it 
was  his  duty,  '^  Twit  the  poor  be 
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taken  care  of  in  your  respective 
quarters  and  not  suffered  to  stray 
abroad;  nor  are  yon  to  allow  any 
begjpff  or  tigser  from  anv  other 
pamh  to  pass  Uirough  your  bounds ; 
and  if  thef  offer  to  do  so,  you  shall 
seeoie  than  till  they  be  punished 
eoofonn  to  the  country  acts.*"  It 
wis  his  office  to  see  the  la%vs  ob- 
serred,  '^anent  pundiog,  breeding, 
and  marking  of  sheep ;  to  try  all  the 
dogs  in  the  parish,  and  see  ^  that 
OQoe  be  allowed  to  keep  a  dog  that 
can  catch  a  sheep,  unless  allowed  by 
the  bailie  to  keep  a  sheep-dog." 

The  commercial  and  business  deal-* 
ioga  of  the  people  were  placed  in  Ins 
keeping ;  and  nere  his  powen  were 
fltnagent  He  could  examine  all  the 
tiadenien  in  the  bounds,  to  see  that 
tiiey  made  mificient  work,  and  did 
not  impose  on  their  customen  by 
wrongons  prices;  in  which<  cases 
th^  were  to  be  informed  upon  and 
poniahed.  K  any  finnily  was  sus- 
pected of  unfair  practices  or  dis-* 
honestr,  he  had  power  to  enter  the 
bouse  by  nieht  or  by  day,  to  examine 
them,  or  caul  help  if  needful. 


''  And  upon  suspicion  of  tlieflt,  if  they 
refttieyou  the  keys^youare  to  break  open 
tbeir  doocs  or  chests  ;  and  if  you  find 
any  thin^  tbat  is  stolen,  you  are  to  bring 
the  thief  aud  tho  fang  to  the  bailie,  or 
secure  both,  and  acquaint  tbe  bailie.  If 
JOQ  have  any  scruple  about  anything 
ou  find  in  The  hoase,  you  are  to  inquire 
low  they  come  by  it  $  and  if  they  refoae 
ID  ten,  take  wimeaa  npon  their  refusal, 
tod  let  the  thing  be  aecuved  until  you 
acf^uaist  the  biulie*  You  are  alao  to  ex- 
amine the  honaehold  stores  of  flesh  and 
OMal,  and  see  if  they  be  coirespondant 
to  their  stocks ;  and  Hkevriae  the  wool, 
stockings,  yarn,  webs,  &c.^  and  inquire 
how  they  came  by  all  these ;  and  if  they 
cannot  give  a  satisfying  account  there" 
of,  and  broogfa  and  hammel,  yon  are  to 
inform  againat  fhem.** 
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Finally,  the  ranselman  was  to  in* 
foim  upon  ail  persons  **  using  any 
maiiDer  of  witebcnft,  ebarms,  or  any 
abommable  or  devilish  superstitions, 
that  they  may  be  brought  to  condign 
panishment.*^  Suciv  were  the  fVino> 
tioos  of  the  ransdmen,  and  the  ex- 
tensiye  jurisdiction  they  embraced. 
In  an  enlightened  a^  they  would  be 
condemned  as  inquisitorial  and  in- 
tolerable; but  they  suited  the  times 
and  piuposes  of  theu:  enactment^ 
when  floSety  was  rude,  lands  unen- 


closed, and  property  not  clearly  de- 
fined. 

Quitting  old  manners  and  old 
times,  I  must  now  advert  briefly  to 
a  branch  of  industry,  which,  though 
comparatively  modem  to  the  Shet- 
lander,  might  with  proper  skill  and 
encouragement  be  turned  to  good  ac- 
count. If  Providence  has  given  us 
a  climate  unfriendly  to  v^etation, 
and  a  soil  which  yields  its  produce 
with  niggardly  reluctance,  we  can 
boast  ci  a  liberal  supply  from  the 
ocean,  which  not  only  contains  an 
exhaustless  magazine  of  food,  but 
might  under  judicious  management 
be  rendered  a  source  of  national 
wealth.  Whilst  our  coasts  and  bays 
abound  with  various  kinds  and  in- 
numerable swarms  of  iish,  it  may 
surprise  strangers  to  be  informed 
that  we  are  subjected  to  period- 
ical visits  of  want  and  destitu- 
tion. Thai  such  is  the  &ct  can- 
not be  denied;  and  there  have  been 
seasons  so  unfavourable,  that  thou- 
sands of  our  people  must  have 
starved  had  not  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence been  supplied  by  foreisn 
contribotions.  But  I  must  take 
leave  to  think,  that,  with  sufficient 
energy  and  capital  to  prosecute,  our 
fishenes,  these  casualties,  if  not  alto- 
gether prevented,  might  have  been 
greatly  mitigated.  And  I  am  in- 
clined to  bdieve  that  a  little  ex- 
aggeration on  the  subject  of  our 
wants,  is  ocoaakmally  resorted  to  for 
political  objects. 

We  heara  a  great  deal  last  winter 
about  a  famine  in  Ireland,  which 
was  to  depopulate  that  country,  un- 
less foi^rign  grain  was  admitted  duty- 
free. The  alann,  however,  turned 
out  to  be  a  fake  one.  No  Irishman 
died  of  hunger,  and  the  fiimine  was 
so  obliging  as  to  allow  itself  to  be 
postponed  ixorn  month  to  month, 
patiently  waiting  the  repeal  of  the 
Cotn«law8,  and  without  doing  move 
harm  than  exciting  a  few  riots. 
Something  of  this  kind  was  attempted 
in  the  case  of  our  idands,  where  it 
was  reported  tbat  scarcity  prevailed 
to  a  learftil  eactent,  and  would  cause 
us  to  perish  by  thousands,  unless  re- 
lief was  immediately  obtained  by 
passing  the  frefr»trade  measures  of 
Sir  fiobert  Peel.  The  tale  of  our 
miseries  was  even  carried  to  the 
House  of  Comsnoiis,  where  two  mem- 
bers, Mr.  Forster  and  Mr.  Milner 
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GtbfOD,  tboot  tbe  end  of  April  hMit, 
descanted  with  eloquent  commisent^ 
tion  on  our  Iningered  condition. 
Earlier  in  the  tesaion,  a  petition  ftom 
OUT  Arctic  regions  was  also  presented 
by  Mr.  Bright,  of  the  Coni*law 
League^  said  to  be  signed  by  7000 
inhabitants,  and  praymg  that  we  of 
Ultima  Thule  taight  be  included  in 
the  blessings  of  me  trade,  and  al- 
lowed to  do  what  we  like  with  our 
own.  The  Hone,  to  be  sure,  treated 
these  northern  prayers  with  indiffer- 
ence ;  but  Mr.  Qibson  thought  it  the 
most  dedsiye  evidence  against  the 
evils  of  monopoly  tlukt  had  ever  been 
adduced,  and  asked,  with  an  air  of 
triumphant  satisftctMn,  "Whether 
the  Shetland  case  was  not  quite  con- 
elusive  with  reference  to  the  com 
question?"  And  the  2>aEru6  (I  mean 
the  newspaper  'of  that  name),  which 
kindly  took  us  under  its  sympathies, 
responded,  '^  Every  honest  man*8  an- 
swer wOl  be,  ^  Yes,  quite  coochisive, 
— ^ondnsive  not  only  with  reference 
to  the  com  question,  but  with  refer<* 
enoe  to  the  moral  pretensions  of  com- 
lawing  landlords.*"  What  a  mis- 
fortune to  the  world  that  so  important 
a  petition  as  ours  should  not  have 
been  better  appreciated  by  the  go- 
vernment, and  what  a  grievous  wrons 
to  Shetland  that  it  should  be  robbed 
of  the  honour  of  being  the  great  in- 
stmment  in  putting  an  end  to  **the 
iniquitous  cruelty  [I  quote  the  League 
of  May  2d]  of  that  monopoly  which 
bestrides  the  industry  of  these  reahns 
like  a  m^htmare!*'  The  said  jour- 
nal told  Its  readers,  and  Mr.  Forster 
read  a  document  to  the  same  efl^et, 
''That  the  stoek  of  potatoes  which 
the  pMBOple  are  in  the  habit  of  keeping 
hi  pits  durine  the  winter,  and  on 
which  they  rely  in  a  great  measure 
for  Bustaitation  during  the  spring 
and  early  part  of  summer,  have  been 
found,  on  opening  the  pits,  nearfy  aU 
deetnyged  hy  rot;"  and  in  conse- 
quence, that  ^  the  islands  are  on  the 
brink  of  flmrine.**  The  potato*rot 
has  been  the  staple  bugbw  of  the 
season,  and  never,  since  the  days  of 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  has  that  esculent 
pkved  such  ''cantrips**  in  cabinets 
and  parliaments.  But  it  is  a  total 
mistake  to  assert  that  it  has  done  us 
dama^.  There  is  not  a  rotten  po- 
tato m  Shetland ;  and  if  Cobden  or 
Lord  John  Russdl  wanted  one  to 
kaeek  down  Sir  Robert  FeeFs  miiUB- 
try,  I  doubt  if  they  could  procure 


ffooh  a  missUe  north  of  the  Peiitlaiid 
i^h. 

The  pictures  of  our  distress  as  re- 
presented to  the  House  of  Comnoiis 
and  in  the  League  journals,  are  over- 
coloured  ;  they  are  too  evidently 
manufactured  for  a  purpose  ;  and 
most  of  them,  I  bdieve,  vamy  be 
traced  to  the  inihience  of  a  weakby 
Shetland  sentleinan  in  Ix>ndoa,  a 
member  of  the  Kfonehesler  League, 
who  aspires  to  the  honour  of  betng 
our  member  in  next  parHament. 
When  this  is  taken  into  account,  it 
may  help  to  explain  why  we  Sbet- 
landers  are  made  of  such  consequence 
to  the  abolition  of  the  Cora-laws, 
and  so  deeply  bemoaned  in  the  col- 
umns of  the  free-trade  m^ans,  as  the 
victims  of  "landlordism  and  g^rasp- 
ing  monopoly.**  It  is  only  a  few 
weeks*  since  I  observed  a  doleAil 
statement  making  the  round  of  the 
press  respecting  our  piteous  eondi* 
tion, — 

"  It  is  DOW  too  sMily  seen  that  gunt 
famine  is  sdvanciD;  on  us  with  firm  and 
pressing  step,  and  is  alrewlj  gradnsUr 
tightening  its  grasp  round  the  inmates  of 
many  a  miserable  novel  in  these  islands, 
slowly  drying  up  the  springs  of  life,  and 
weakening  and  wasting  the  once  strong 
and  stalwart  form  of  many  a  hanly  aoa 
and  daughter  of  Ultima  Tbule.  Want 
and  misery  are  now  written,  in  characters 
not  to  be  mistaken^  in  many  a  face ;  and 
there  is  reason  to  fear  that,  if  not  promptly 
relieved  in  some  way  or  other  during  the 
aummer,  and  before  the  crops  can  come 
in  so  far  as  to  be  made  available,  even  in 
a  hHJf.ripe  state,  for  the  pressing  wants 
of  the  population,  cases  of  death  from 
actual  starvation  will  bo  neither  few  nor 


This  is  pathetic ;  it  is  written  for 
the  Leagtie,  and  intended  to  melt  the 
flinty  hearts  of  Lord  George  Ben- 
tiuck  and  his  240  Protectionists  out 
of  then:  opposition  to  the  Corn-im- 
portation Bul.  The  narrative  I  have 
quoted  professes  to  kn«w  of  indivi- 
duals "who  have  not  tasted  iMread  for 
a  whole  week ;  and  others  who  have 
neither  tasted  bread  nor  meal  in  any 
shape  for  periods  varying  from  ten 
to  sixteen  davs,  &c.  The  breakfitft 
of  shellfish  has  to  be  gathevsd  in 
the  mominK  at  the  sea^side  among 
the  roeks,  before  the  cravi^^s  of 
hungv  can  be  satisfied;  then  the 
next  meal,  caaAtiog  of  fish,  with, 
perhaps,  a  few  potatoes;  and  if  they 
nave  a  little  meal,  fish,  and  bread,  or 
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ebe  fish  and  potatoes  again,  beibre 
going  to  bed,  tnis  comprises  all  they 
can  afford, — ^fish  and  potatoes  being 
the  chief,  elmoet  the  onlv  article  of 
diet,  and  brad  being  used  more  as  a 
luxunr  than  a  staple  article  of  food.** 
Taking  the  facts  as  here  stated, 
how  few  poor  people  in  Ireland  or 
any  other  country  (ezcejjt  England) 
would  reckon  themselves  m  the  ^rasp 
of  nont  famine  upon  such  a  diet, — 
Hhfflfiah,  cod,  ling,  tusk,  haddock, 
herring*,  potatoes,  bread,  meal,  and 
those  three  times  a -day,  without 
mentioning  pigs,  geese,  and  other 
poultry.  WiUi  such  commodities 
at  hand,  even  without  the  meal 
and  the  bread  for  a  few  months, 
there  is  not  much  room,  one 
would  suppose,  ibr  the  wasting  and 
weakening  of  tlie  stalwart  forms  of 
the  hardy  sons  and  daughters  of 
Ultima  Thttle.  But  that  sketch  of 
hyperborean  sufferings  was  drawn  for 
effect,  for  a  purpose,  and  the  sketcher 
has  shewn  tnc  cloven  foot  that  he  is 
a  Leagoer.    He  says, — 

*'  Had  it  not  been  the  exp«cCation  tbat 
the  oom-lawa  and  I  he  laws  prohibiting 
OS  from  exchanging  our  fiah  for  foreign 
grain  were  so  soon  to  be  repealed,  and 
wherebj  we  expected  to  get  cheap  bread, 
aud  by  which  our  own  sleoder  means 
(^  proeuHng  tu  mort  bread  far  te»  monrnf) 
ought  hsTe  kept  us  from  starvation,  we 
would  have  been  obliged  ere  now  to  again 
appeal  tu  oor  southern  frienUa  for  tempo* 
rary  aid.  Now  this  '  hope  deferred'  of 
the  abolition  of  these  most  iniquUout  laws 
has  brought  us  to  the  brink  of  starva- 
lioo." 

I  am  &r  finom  denying  that  scarcity 
in  meal,  aud  potatoes  too,  does  exist 
in  our  island.  But  this  has  not  been 
cansed  ^her  by  the  rot  or  the  com* 
laws.  In  the  winter  months,,  when 
we  were  told  that  famine  was  stalk* 
iug  throughout  the  south  country, 
speadaton  were  invited  to  come  and 
poichaae  from  us  where  the  blight 
WM  unknown.  Tempted  by  high 
prioe%  the  small  farmers  sold  more 
of  their  victual  than  they  could 
spare ;  and  henoe  the  deficiency  tbat 
MB  enioed,  but  which  will  be  of 
shoEi  daration,  and  remedied  by  na* 
ture,  independently  of  a  tariff  or  a 
free  importation  oz  oom. 

Periodical  scarcities  are  no  rare 
occurrences  in  Shetland,  where  the 
climate  is  so  variable.  Oftan  have 
the  inhabitanta  been  reduced  to  the 
blink  of  ftamition»  but  thia  ma 


through  the  &ilore  of  tbair  crow ; 
and  in  accounting  for  these  misfor- 
tunes we  laid  the  saddle  on  the  right 
horse — on  the  bad  season,  and  not  on 
the  corn-laws,  or  the  prohibition  of 
exchanging  cod  and  ling  for  Spanish 
wheat.  In  1782-85,  when  theire 
were  no  corn-laws,  Shetland  was 
grievously  afflicted  by  famine,  owing 
to  deficient  harvests.  Hundreds  of 
cattle,  horses,  sheep,  ^c,  died  for 
want  of  food,  and  manv  of  the  peojde 
must  have  nerished  had  not  sub* 
scriptions,  collections  of  monev,  sup- 
plies of  meal,  &o.,  been  mane,  and 
sent  to  their  relief.  A  vote  of 
money  was  granted  by  the  House  of 
Commons;  several  hundred  pounds 
were  collected  in  Edinburgh;  but 
nobody  proposed  the  remcc^' of  free 
trade.  At  a  much  later  period  we 
were  visited  by  a  similar  calamity. 
The  years  1837-39  proved  most  dis- 
astrous to  us.  Four  or  five  harvests 
in  succession  were  bad,  and  many 
were  brought  from  comfortable  oir* 
cumstances  into  great  poverty,  from 
which  they  have  not  vet  recovered, 
notwithstanding  the  aid  they  received 
from  the  south,  in  money,  contribu- 
tions of  meal,  &c.,  in  considerable 
quantities.  Kobody  thought  of  as* 
cribing  these  afflicting  dispensatboa 
of  Providence  to  the  eom->law8,  or. 
dreamed  that  such  casualties  could 
be  prevented  in  future  by  what  is 
now  called  "tmfettering  industry 
and  destroying  baneful  monopdly. 
No;  I  can  tell  vou  the  small  ex- 
perience we  have  had  of  fVee  trade,  is 
not  likely  to  inspire  us  with  a  wish 
to  have  more  of  it 

The  importation  of  barilla  several 
years  ago  utterly  ruined  our  kdip* 
manufactories,  and  struck  a  blow  to 
the  industry  and  wealth  of  the  whcde 
Scottish  islands,  from  which  they 
will  never  recover.  The  alteration 
of  the  tariff,  in  1842,  did  us  a  world 
of  mischief.  By  reducing  the  duty 
on  fisli  to  half  its  present  amount,  it 
gave  the  Dutch  and  Norwegians  an 
advantage  over  us,  by  enabling  them 
to  undersell  us  in  our  own  markets. 
The  effect  of  this  on  the  fishermen, 
and  all  connected  with  them,  is  ob- 
vious, for  they  must  work  at  re- 
duced wages,  seeing  the  curers  can- 
not afford  to  pay  the  same  prices  for 
fre^h  fish. 

Another  evil  against  us  was  the 
lowering  of  the  duties  on  lialtic  tim* 
ber^  and  the  advane  operatioa  of 
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these  causes  combined,  was  pointed  out 
by  a  friend  of  mine  a  few  months  ago. 

*'  The  injustice/'  be  remarks.  *'  of  the 
redaction  will  be  ol)Wouft,  when  it  is 
considered  that  tbe  Norwegieos  can 
build  their  boats  of  wood  which  costs 
4d,  per  foot,  whereas  Sir  Robert  Peel 
seems  to  forget  that  the  duty  is  ?d.  a  foot 
to  us,  tbe  freight  about  5d,  or  6d. ;  so 
that  the  raw  material  for  our  boats  actu- 
ally costs  300  per  cent  more  than  in 
Norway.  Exempted  from  many  taxes 
as  the  Norwegians  are,  compared  with 
us,  how  is  it  possible  for  our  people  to 
compete  under  such  circumstances  1  The 
oars,  masts,  and  spars,  all  pay  heavy 
duties,  which  will  be  little,  if  at  all,  re- 
duced, so  that  the  consequences  will  be 
Terj  serious  if  the  subject  is  not  fully 
represented  by  tbe  Scottish  members. 
"What  I  would  recommend  is,  that  peti- 
tions be  sent  from  every  fishing:  locality 
against  any  further  reduction  of  the  duty 
ou  fish,  at  all  events,  oa  herrings ;  and 
that  Norway  fir,  under  ten  inches  square 
(which  maximum  would  not  interfere 
with  Canadian  interests),  and  all  spars 
under  eight  inches  diameter,  be  admitted 
daty*free,  as  being  absolutely  required 
for  the  fisheries." 

A  petition  praying  for  relief  was 
sent  and  presented  to  the  first  lord  of 
the  Treasury.  "  The  premier,"  says 
another  correspondent,  "  conde- 
scended to  answer  it ;  and  although 
refusing  relief,  it  gave  great  satisfac- 
tion here,  in  con8e<|uence  of  so  great 
a  man  acknowledging  the  receipt  of 
a  petition  from  so  poor  a  class." 

There  are  many  far  better  things 
which  the  government  could  give  us 
than  free  trade.  They  could  render  us 
independent  of  Spanish  wheat  by  re- 
ducing or  removing  the  old  feudal  and 
crown  taxes  we  pay,  and  allowing  us  to 
get  fishing  materials  as  cheap  as  our 
neishbours,  andVithout  the  heavy 
duties  we  now  pay.  They  could  give 
us  Lighthouses  in  Fair  Isle  and  seve- 
ral other  points,  to  save  the  dreadful 
losses  we  sustain  from  the  wreck  of 
our  boats  and  the  loss  of  the  crews. 
They  could  do  something  to  revive 
the  selp-tradc,  which,  though  never 
so  important  to  us  as  to  the  other 
Scottish  islands,  was,  nevertheless,  a 
source  of  employment  to  great  num- 
bers. 

"  It  is  difficult  to  conjecture,"  says 
Dr.  Edniondston,  in  his  remarks  on  the 
country,  "what  other  motive  than  a 
reckless  adherence  to  the  speculative 
dogmas  of  free  trade  could  have  induced 
tbe  British  legislature  to  inflict  so  severe 


a  wound  on  the  industry  and  resourees  of 
the  Scottish  islands,  and  which  neither 
equity  nor  policy  can  defend.  •  •  • 
Among  the  advantages,'*  continues  tbe 
writer,  "  which  Shetland  might  hope  to 
derive  from  lespslative  favour,  a  redac- 
tion of  the  duties  on  timber  generally, 
and  particularly  on  boats  from  Norwar, 
would  be  most  valuable  atid  uoiv^raaliy 
felt,  llie  boats  are  imported  in  boards, 
and  are  of  a  class  not  in  use  ia  any  other 
portsof  the  kingdom,  hence  no  tenpta* 
tion  to  smuggling  oould  exist  Amiher 
benefit  would  be  a  drawback  on  tbe  duty 
of  a  limited  quantity  of  tobacco,  teat,  and 
sugar  (and  I  would  add  mm,  brandy, 
&C.),  for  tbe  use  of  the  fishermen  daring 
the  season,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is 
granted  to  merchant-seamen.  The  mail- 
steamer,  running  all  tbe  year,  would  also 
be  a  signal  boon  to  us,  as  bringing  Shet- 
land  completely  within  the  vortex  of  the 
British  maricet ;  and  no  satisfactory  rea- 
son has  yet  been  given  why  this  odran* 
tage,  often  solicited,  has  been  withheld. 
The  Isles  of  Man  and  of  the  Chaanel 
enjoy  many  peculiar  and  important  ad- 
vantages, distant  colonies  are  pampered, 
and  it  might  not  be  unreasonable  to  ex. 
pect  some  fostering  patronage  and  com. 
mercial  indulgence  to  be  extended  to  the 
long-neglected  Shetland  Islands." 

Without  some  such  enconia^- 
ments,  it  is  clear  the  march  of  im- 
provement can  never  reach  us.  I 
must  not  conceal,  however,  that  much 
may  be  done  by  the  inhabitants 
themsdves  retrenching  some  of  their 
extravagances.  A  taste  for  foreign 
luxuries  has  got  among  us  to  an  ex- 
tent scarcelv  credible.  The  lasses 
must  have  their  finery  and  the  men 
their  **  creature  comforts.**  It  is  an 
established  fact  that  about  40,000lbs. 
of  tea  are  consumed  annually,  the 
value  of  which  would  perhaps  ex- 
ceed the  whole  gross  rental  of  the 
ialands.  Sir  Wuter  Scott  says,  in 
his  Diary,  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Collector  Ross,  that  the  quantity  of 
spirits,  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  snuff,  and 
sugar,  annually  imported  into  J^r- 
wick  for  the  consumption  of  Shet- 
land, averaged  then,  at  sale  price, 
20,000/.  yearly,  at  tiie  least.  It  is 
clear  there  is  room  here  for  retrench- 
ment, at  least  till  the  islanders  areable 
to  support  these  expensive  habits. 

I  had  intended  to  give  a  short  ac- 
count of  the  different  fisheries,  the 
mode  in  which  they  are  prosecuted, 
and  the  singular  customs  that  are 
observe  by  those  engaged  in  them. 
This,  however,  must  DC  the  subject 
of  another  ooramunicatioo. 
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THE  ARISTOCRACY  OF  RANK  :    IS  IT  THE  ARISTOCRACY  OF  TALENT  ? 


A  CABBFDL  observation  of  the  poli- 
tictl  history  of  the  last  twenty  years 
in  this  country  will  go  far  to  shew 
that  the  natural  tendency  of  recent 
legislation  is  towards  the  diminution, 
if  not  the  destruction,  of  the  ascend- 
ancy of  the  aristocracy  in  the  gorem- 
ment  and  in  parliament.  By  the 
aristocracy,  we  mean,  for  our  present 
purpose,  those  who  have  been  usu- 
ally designated  by  that  name ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  nobiuty,  the  landowners, 
and  uiose  other  members  of  the  ge- 
neral community,  who  are  linked  to 
the  state  hy  special  and  recc^nised 
ties,  other  than  the  pa3rment  oftaxes, 
the  ezerdae  of  the  franchise,  or  ge- 
neral obedience  to  the  laws.  Nor  do 
we  desire  to  exclude  from  that  general 
term  the  more  exalted  members  of 
the  commercial  classes,  the  *^  mer- 
chant-princes** of  London,  or  Liver- 
pool, or  those  manufacturers  whose 
gigantic  operations,  and  the  enor- 
mous number  of  their  feUow-men  to 
whom  they  give  employment,  may, 
in  a  more  Sberal,  and  perhaps  a 
more  proqiective  reading^  of  the  term, 
entitle  them  to  be  considered  as  in 
one  sense  members  of  the  aristocratic 
body.  We  confine  our  remark  to 
the  daases  already  designated :  and 
when  we  speak  of  the  **  natural  ten- 
deney**  of  modem  legislation  leaning 
to  the  result  we  have  pomted  out, 
we  by  BO  means  would  be  under- 
stood to  assume  that  such  will  be  its 
inevitable  consequence.  On  the  con- 
traiy,  we  believe  that  social  causes 
are  conspiring  to  elevate  the  aristo- 
cracy of  blood  and  rank,  and  heredi- 
tarv  claims,  to  substantial  power  and 
induence  in  the  state,  in  a  ratio  of 
increase  qmte  eommensurate  to  the 
diminution  of  their  political  and 
l^isUtive  power. 

In  support  of  the  first  {proposition 
it  may  be  observed,  that,  for  some 
years  past,  the  initiative  in  legislation 
has  been  virtually  abandoned  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  which  is,  according 
to  the  constitution,  the  natural  re- 
presentative or  embodiment  of  the 
aristocracy  of  the  country.  Lnme- 
diatelv  on  the  passing  of  the  Reform- 
bill,  there  was  a  rush  by  the  multi- 
tude at  the  representation ;  and  some 
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glaring,  though  isolated,  instances  of 
democratic  iimuence  at  the  elections 
exhibited  themselves  to  an  astonished 
public  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Then  came  a  reaction:  the  most 
outrageous  of  the  new-comers  were 
rejected ;  and  their  places  were  sup- 
plied either  by  m(M-e  moderate  men 
of  the  same  class  or  by  members  of 
the  aristocracy.  But  upon  that  came 
again  a  recoil ;  and,  for  many  years 
nast,  the  current  of  representation 
has  set  in  decidedly  in  favour  of 
the  middle  and  commercial  classes. 
Further,  it  may  be  said,  the  carrying 
of  great  questions  by  appeals  to  the 
popular  will  has  increased  this  ten- 
dency. Instead  of  lemslation,  we 
have  the  mere  votes  of  a  majority 
blindly  yielding  to  dictation  from 
without — mere  whirlwinds  of  popular 
impulse,  raised  no  one  knows  now : 
yesterdav  specks  on  the  horizon,  to- 
day swallowing  up  all  in  their  irre- 
sistible fury.  And  not  the  least  in 
the  catalogue  of  proofs  is  the  fact 
that  our  leading  statesmen,  whether 
they  be  of  aristocratic  origin  or  not, 
pay  an  ostentatious  homage  to  the 
middle  classes,  extolling  their  wisdom 
and  fitness  to  hold  the  balance  of 
power— a  homage  so  exaggerated  and 
so  little  warranted  by  the  proofs 
given  of  talent  for  government  by 
the  inert  and  comfortable  dasses,  as 
to  be  onljr  ascribed  to  interested 
motives,  dictated  by  a  sense  of  the 
influence  of  congregated  numbers  at 
the  elections. 

In  opposition  to  the  assertion  that 
the  natural  tendency  of  our  legisla- 
tion is  towards  the  decline  of  the 
aristocracy,  it  might  well  be  urged, 
that  practkally  they  are  still  at  the 
head  of  affairs ;  that,  with  the  ex- 
ccnption  of  men  like  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
woo  are  the  chosen  advocates  of  the 
aristocracy,  the  Ifee  for  their  support 
being  fame  and  power,  all  the  high 
ofiSces  of  the  state  are  filled,  not 
merely  by  noblemen,  but  by  the 
descendants  of  those  very  men  who 
have  held  them  for  ages,  and  especi- 
ally of  those  men  who  founded  our 
representative  and  constitutional  sys- 
tem of  government. 

This,  however,  is,  we  fear,  but  a 
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hollow  semblance.  Though  the 
offices  are  held  by  these  great  mem- 
bers of  aristocratic  families,  their  real 
power  comes  from  without;  their 
measures  are  dictated  to  them,  not 
by  them ;  there  has  of  late  Tears  been 
too  much  of  the  rot  fam&mt  about 
them ;  they  have  been  but  splendid 
puppets,  other  men  pulling  the 
strmgs,  and  their  only  chance  of 
even  the  appearance  of  free-will  has 
been  when  they  have  outrun  the 
popular  eagerness,  and,  as  in  Sir  B. 
FeeFs  case,  have  anticipated  the 
actual  contact  of  the  pressure  from 
without,  making  a  yirtue  of  necessitjr, 
and  bein^,  in  fact,  victors  only  m 
an  inglonous  race  against  time. 

These  we  take  to  be  notorious, 
indisputable  facts,  the  intermediate 
result  of  the  ^*  natural  tendency**  of 
our  modem  system,  but  not  its  in- 
evitable and  permanent  consequence. 
For  a  counteraction,  we  look  to  the 
increase  of  tbe  social  influence  of  the 
aristocracy,  proofs  of  which  are 
growing  on  us  in  the  events  of  every 
oay.  We  trust  to  be  able  to  ^ew 
that  the  most  prominent  and  distin- 
guished members  of  the  aristocracy 
at  the  present  time  have  ezhibitea 
talents  which  constitute  them  the 
real,  not  merely  the  nominal,  leaders 
of  the  people. 

Yet  how  common  and  how.  popular 
a  course  it  has  been  to  deciy  and 
run  down  the  aristocracy  I  Fublic 
opinion,  influenced  by  writers  who 
have  not  been  ashamed  to  pander  to 
class  prejudices,  or  to  invest  with  a 
sort  of  ideal  {grandeur  the  great 
movements  which  have  proceed 
from  popular  impulse,  has  followed 
the  course  of  legislation.  Fersons 
whose  sole  weight  consisted  in  their 
having  been  delegated  to  parliament 
bv  large  constituencies  have  been 
allowed  to  usurp  the  functions  of 
the  natural  leaders  of  the  people,  and 
those  who,  as  the  instructors  of  the 
people  throueh  Uie  press,  ought  to 
nave  respected  the  rights  of  intellect 
to  the  exclusion  of  mere  vulgar  in- 
fluences of  a  political  nature,  have 
unfortunately  swelled  the  chorus  of 
admiration,  until  those  who  are  not 
behind  the  scenes,  and  who  onl^ 
derive  their  knowledge  of  pubhc 
men  from  newspapers  and  books, 
have  been  led  to  oelieve  in  a  just 
and  natural  transfer  of  power  from 
the  Stanleys  and  Suasells,  to  (he 


WakleysandBrights.  Themiachjef 
would  not  be  so  great  were  these 
attacks  merely  made  on  individuals 
— ^if  the  penoaal  flbort-comiiiga  of 
particular  members  of  the  legislature 
were  subjected  to  criticism^  and  com- 
jMired  with  the  superior  vigour  of 
mtellect  or  strengtn  of  moral  pur- 
pose dis|^yed  by  other  men  who 
nave  sprung  more  immediately  from 
the  ranks  of  the  people:  but»  un- 
fortunately, this  battery  of  sarcasm, 
depreciation,  and  misrepresentation, 
is  airected  more  against  a  class  than 
against  individtuJs ;  and  is,  therefore, 
the  more  injurious,  bvj;  tending  to 
loosen  the  ties  which  bmd  together 
the  diflerent  portions  of  the  com- 
munity. With  one  or  two  honour- 
able exceptions,  the  press  of  this 
country,  and  more  especially  the 
metropolitan  papers,  have  not  doxtc 
their  duty  in  the  recent  political 
struggles.  They  have  too  much  wor- 
shipped the  mere  numerical  majority, 
and  the  few  men  who  have  been  in- 
trusted with  its  power,  and  have 
paid  too  little  attention  to  the  opinions 
and  remonstrances  of  men  who, 
whether  from  their  station  or 
their  knowledge,  were  entitled  at 
least  to  deference  and  respect,  if,  of 
course,  they  could  not  esrocct  their 
opinions  to  be  received  without  ques- 
tion, merely  because  they  were  theirs. 
They  have  gone  with  the  stream,  and 
talents  which  would  have  adorned 
any  righteous  cause  have  been  pro- 
stituted to  the  purpose  of  throwuig  a 
halo  of  philosophic  sacrifice  and 
statesmanlike  courage  over  the  most 
glaring  inconsistency,  or  of  exalting 
some  of  the  coarser  elements  c^  de- 
mocratic influence.  It  may  be  urged, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  aristo- 
cracy of  this  country  are  too  deeply 
rooted  in  the  affections  and  the  re- 
spect of  the  people,  too  closely  inter- 
twined with  their  most  cherished 
constitutional  ideas,  to  be  affected  by 
these  temporary  and  individually  in- 
significant attacks.  But  the  con- 
tinual and  persevering  enunciation 
of  any  opinions,  even  of  such  as  are 
in  themselves  worthless,  will  cause 
their  being  giadually  looked  on  with 
less  and  less  of  the  doubt  which  at- 
taches to  novelty,  until  they  at  last 
take  the  place  of  old  fixed  ideas  in 
the  popular  mind,  which  is,  unfortu- 
nately, always  too  prone  to  run  after 
the  new.     Thus  this  multitude  of 
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BDiall  alladcs  may  come  in  time,  if 
nol  eountemoted,  to  have  all  the 
fovee  of  more  well-directed  and  beiter- 
caknlated  blows,  until  at  last  the 
prestii^e  which  the  natural  course  of 
things  geikenites,  and  the  constitution 
aanetions,  in  &vour  of  those  whose 
birth,  independenQe,  and  eduoation 
qualiiy  them  to  mle,  becomes  trans- 
lerred  to  others,  who  have  no  claim, 
or  present  no  guarantee  beyond  the 
aocment  of  the  popular  choice,  and 
whose  tenure  of  political  power  would 
depend  alone  on  the  popular  will. 

Not  alone  throu^  the  press  has 
this  tide  set  in  agamst  the  old  and 
time-hoiiouTed  ascendancy  of  the 
aristocraey.  A  perusal  of  the  speeches 
at  public  meetmgs  will  shew  that  it 
is  spreading  among  those  who  have 
the  ear  of  the  people.  Foint-blank 
appeals  to  the  jNmular  will  are  too 
often  aooompamed  by  sneering  or 
depfeciatorv  remarks  on  the  qualifi- 
cations of  tnose  who  by  the  constitu- 
tion are  mtmsted  with  the  initiative 
in  legislation ;  and  if  any  particular 
nobleman  or  man  of  standing  is  se- 
lected as  the  object  of  praise,  the 
condition  of  that  praise  is  too  often 
a  subaerviency  to  popular  clamour ; 
althovgh,  to  the  honour  of  our  no- 
bility be  it  said,  there  are  few  ind^ 
of  them,  be  tbey  of  what  party  they 
may,  who  condescend  to  accept  hom- 
age on  such  terms.  A  worse  symptom 
of  all  is  the  open,  audacious  threat- 
ening by  some  popular  leaders,  that 
hereafter  Uie  government  of  this 
country  will  he  torn  from  the  aris- 
tocracy and  vested  in  the  commer- 
dal  body  only — ^*'  that  the  towns  will 
constitute  the  government."  We  will 
do  Mr.  Cobd^  the  justice  to  hope 
that  the  explanation  of  this  phrase 
which  he  grave  in  the  House  o£ 
Conunoos,  ^most  as  soon  as  he  ut- 
tered it,  was  a  true  one,  nor  would 
we  wiUiqgly  believe  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  in  cheering  it  meant  to  accept  it 
in  its  more  <wvio^8  sense.  Ne- 
vertheless, we  do  believe  that  there 
is  a  detennined  intention  on  the  part 
of  some  of  our  more  active  piU)lic 
men  to  pigaaise  the  town  constituen- 
cies under  banners  more  or  less  de- 
moerafsc,  and  to  eflect  a  transfer  of 
power  Irom  one  class  to  the  other. 
The  evils  that  would  follow  such  a 
result  are  almost  too  self-evident  to 
require  to  b^  demonstrated.  It  is 
the  dBlj  of  erery  wdl- wisher  to  the 


country  to  exert  himself  towards 
counteracting  the  tendencies  which 
are  setting  in  like  a  tide  sgainst  the 
established  order  of  things,  but  which 
may  be  checked  if  taken  in  time ;  for 
the  respect  borne  by  the  people  of 
this  country,  of  whatever  class,  to- 
wards their  superiors  in  the  social 
scale  (where  that  superiority  is  war- 
ranted by  the  talents  or  the  conduct 
of  the  individuals),  is  deep  rooted, 
and  nothing  but  the  most  deter- 
mined and  persevering  misconduct 
or  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  aristo- 
cracy, or  misr^resentation  by  those 
who  are  their  professed  detractors, 
could  ever  undermine  or  destroy  it. 

Fortimately,  the  aristocracy  of  this 
country  are  m  no  danger  of  decay. 
In  this  respect  they  are  unlike  the 
aristocracy  of  almost  every  oth^ 
country  m  Europe.  Though  they 
may  be  in  some  of  their  private  and 
social  relations  exclusive — and  in  this 
they  but  exercise  the  natural  privi- 
lege of  every  man  to  choose  his  own 
society — thev  are  not  politically  an 
exclusive  boay.  In  other  countries 
the  gulf  between  the  aristocracy  and 
the  peoole  is  much  wider  than  it  is 
in  Kngiand.  They  have  distinct 
privileges,  distinct  associations,  dis- 
tinct pursuits,  and  although  there 
may  be  more  personal  affability  and 
freedom  in  their  public  intercourse 
with  the  {)eople,  tney  do  not  so  es- 
sentially mix  themselves  up  in  their 
affairs  as  they  do  in  England.  Here 
not  a  single  movement  takes  place, 
political  or  charitable,  of  any  sign^- 
cance,  that  has  not  some  nobleman 
or  member  of  a  patrician  house  at  its 
head,  or  taking  an  active  part  in  its 
support.  In  all  places  and  in  all 
circumstances  they  identify  them- 
selves with  the  people,  and,  as  they 
constitute  themselves  their  friends, 
they  naturally  become  their  leaders. 

But  their  leadership  is  not  the  re- 
sult of  their  rank  alone.  It  is  a 
popular  idea  that  people  of  the  middle 
class  run  after  a  lord  to  lend  the 
sanction  of  his  name  to  their  under- 
takings merely  because  he  is  a  lord. 
John  Bull,  according  to  these  think- 
ers, is  an  inveterate  tuft-hunter,  and 
no  good  will  be  done  for  the  coun- 
try till  he  is  taught  to  believe  that  so 
far  from  any  intellectual  influence 
being  associated  with  the  possession 
of  a  ciNTonet,  on  the  contrary,  the 
peerage  is  but  a  collection  of  incapa- 
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blcs,  to  put  trust  or  confidence  in 
whom  is  to  wear  a  badge  of  political 
slavery.  A  more  false  notion  could 
not  be  instilled  into  the  national  mind. 
In  the  cases  of  some  few  members  of 
^e  royal  family,  it  is  no  doubt  true 
that  their  support  or  patronage  is 
asked  without  reference  to  any  per* 
sonal  fitness  or  association  with  the 
particular  objects  which  are  sought 
to  be  obtained.  But  this  is  a  part 
of  the  official  homage  paid  to  royalty, 
and  it  is  because  the  people  are 
known  to  be  loyal,  and  to  set  a  high 
value  on  the  support  of  the  throne 
or  its  immediate  connexions,  that 
those  illustrious  personages  are  so 
much  sought  after.  But  we  alto- 
gether deny  that  when  the  active 
support  of  particular  members  of  the 
peerage  or  the  aristocracy  is  sought 
for,  it  is  in  the  spirit  of  tuu-huntins ; 
that  when  members  of  the  mercantile 
or  the  general  middle  classes  have 
some  benevolent  or  national  object  in 
view,  and  seek  the  aid  of  those  who 
occupy  the  first  rank  in  society,  it  is 
merely  because  they  are  peers.  We 
deny  that  the  Lord  Ashleys  or  Lord 
Kobert  Grosvenors,  the  Lord  Ken- 
yons  or  the  Broughams  and  the 
Morpeths,  are  associated  in  such  un- 
dertakings for  any  other  reason  than 
that  they  are  deemed  the  most  fit,  by 
their  talents  and  information,  and 
moral  and  intellectual  worth,  for 
their  position.  We  are  almost 
ashamed  to  find  ourselves  engaged  in 
enforcing  a  position  which  must  ap- 
pear so  natural  and  true,  but  that 
the  contrary  is  so  often  said  and 
written,  and  has  insensibly  produced 
an  efiect  on  the  unreasomng  portion 
of  the  public.  A  pride  of  class  has 
been  by  this  means  generated  among 
the  middle  and  lower  orders  of  the 
state,  and  a  conceit  that  they  are  by 
far  more  fitted  for  the  task  of  go- 
vernment than  those  on  whose  cul- 
ture such  pains  have  been  bestowed, 
who  have  been  trained  to  statesman- 
ship and  legislation,  and  on  whom 
the  noblest  moral  and  religious  con- 
siderations act,  inducing  them  to 
abandon  that  retirement  and  indo- 
lent enjoyment  of  life  which  the  law 
guarantees  them  as  the  holders  of 
independent  property,  and  which  the 
nobles  of  otner  countries  too  often 
greedily  seize  upon,  in  total  oblivious- 
ness of  their  duties  to  their  fellow- 
Qountrymen. 


The  aristocracy  of  these  three 
kingdoms  are,  we  maintain,  with  one 
or  two  brilliant  exceptions  of  men 
who  have  sprung  from  the  people, 
the  real  leaders  of  public  opinion  in 
this  country.  They  are  so,  not  on 
account  of  their  rank  but  of  thar 
talents.  They  are  not  the  effete  and 
inactive  class,  useless  and  not  even 
ornamental,  which  they  are  r^re- 
sented  to  be,  but  are  deep  thinken, 
eam^  relieious-minded  men ;  their 
principles  &epljr  engrafted  in  their 
minds ;  and  their  general  knowledge 
improved  by  a  practical  experience  of 
mankind  in  general,  not  often  en- 

i'oyed  by  the  classes  below  them,  who 
lave  less  leisure,  and  look  at  life 
from  a  more  confined  point  of  view ; 
and  with  faculties  and  powers  as 
highly  cultivated  and  as  readO^ 
brought  to  bear  practically  on  public 
affairs  as  those  of  the  most  active  and 
energetic  of  the  bourgeois  class.  With 
the  latter,  such  qualifications  are 
almost  the  exception  to  the  rule; 
with  the  former,  they  are  nearly 
universal. 

Look  at  all  the  great  sodal  ques- 
tions that  agitate  the  public  mind. 
Who  are  the  originators,  or,  at  least, 
the  active  and  powerful  supporters  of 
them? — The  aristocracy.  R^embcr- 
ing  how  confined  are  their  numbers  as 
compared  with  the  other  classes,  it  is 
even  remarkable  that  so  large  a  p^- 
centa^  of  the  peei^e  should  be  dis- 
tinguished men.  To  enumerate  all 
those  noblemen  who  take  a  direct 
and  active  interest  in  such  matters 
would  almost  fatigue  the  reader. 
Indeed,  it  is  rather  beade  our  pre- 
sent purpose ;  and  we  propose  at  no 
distant  period  to  devote  a  paper  to 
the  consideration  of  the  singular  phe- 
nomenon of  the  present  day—the 
active  and  energetic  lead  taken  by 
the  aristocracy  in  social  refonns. 

Let  us  rather  look  to  the  political 
world.  There  the  aristocracy  of 
rank  must  be  admitted  to  be  the 
aristocracy  of  talent.  It  was  a  re- 
view, in  fact,  of  the  late  struggle 
against  the  Corn-laws  that  suggested 
this  article;  for  it  proved  most  in- 
oontestably  that,  with  the  exception 
of  those  two  remarkable  men.  Bichard 
Cobden  and  Robert  Peel,  tiie  over- 
whelming superiority  of  talent  lay, 
on  either  side  of  the  question,  with 
members  of  the  aristocratic  body. 
Even  in  the  stronghold  of  the  midw 
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daaseB,  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
on  a  popular  question  calculated  of 
all  othen  to  draw  forth  latent  mental 
|K>wer  'or  eloquence,  the  representa- 
tiTes  of  those  classes  were  beaten  in 
the  debates.  The  discussions  of  the 
Fters  at  all  times  speak  for  them- 
selves. It  will,  however,  be  said, 
that  to  deduct  Mr.  Cobden  and  Sir 
R.  Feel  from  the  list  is,  to  a  great 
extent,  to  give  up  the  question.  But 
we  do  not  think  so.  Of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  it  should  be  remembered  that, 
although  his  origin  was  plebeian,  he 
received  all  the  benefits  of  the  most 
aristocratic  training,  and  his  asso- 
dations  from  hia  early  youth  linked 
him  more  or  less  with  the  aristocracy. 
He  is,  therefore,  only  superficialhr 
an  exception.  Mr.  CJobden,  we  ad- 
nut,  is  a  decided  instance  of  the  moral 
force  and  intellectual  energy  which 
spring  fjTom  a  middle  class.  But  he 
will  at  once  be  admitted  to  be  an 
exception;  and  we  must  deduct  from 
the  sum  total  of  his  merits  and  the 
admiration  due  to  his  success  that 
huge  portion  which  arose  from  his 
nnusnal  power  of  organisation,  se- 
conded so  ably  as  it  was  by  the  lead- 
ing members  of  the  League.  But 
Betting  these  two  exceptions  aside,  it 
IS  singular  to  observe  how  entirely 
the  majority,  as  regards  talent,  was 
on  the  side  of  the  aristocracy  in  the 
late  contests. 

Confining  our  attention  for  the 

present  to   those   who    have   dis- 

tingmshed  themselres  in  the  great 

stnigele  which  has  resulted  in  the 

repeal  of  the  Com-lavrs,  we  natu- 

nlly  turn  to  the  first  name  which 

somsts  itself  in  connexion  vnth  the 

subject,  that  of  Mr.  "ViUiert,  who 

vu  the  consistent  and  persevering 

advocate  of  the  total  and  immediate 

repeal  of  ihe  Corn-laws  long  before 

that  cry  became  sufiiciently  mshion- 

able  to  induce  a  premier  to  take  it 

up.   It  is  needless  to  remind  the 

reader  that  this  sentleman  is  no  /mit- 

tvm-^that  he  belongs  to  a  family 

which  has  long  been   one   of  the 

mnt  iUustrious   ornaments  of  the 

aristocracy-— a  fkmily  distinguished 

for  talents  during  many  generations. 

We  are  quite  ready  to  admit  that 

more  brilliant  speeches  have  been 

ottde  in  ikvour   of  repeal   of  the 

Corn-kws,  both  at  public  meetings 

^  in  the  House  of  Commons,  than 

•nythat  have  eome  from  Mr.  Vil- 


liers ;  but  for  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  subject,  lor  sound  and 
powerful  argument,  for  hearty  and 
manly  advocacy,  he  was  unsurpassed 
by  any  of  the  free-traders  who  have 
sprung  more  immediately  from  the 
people,  not  even  excepting  Mr.  Cobden 
nimself.  And  if  the  popular  prejudice 
to  which  we  have  already  referred 
be  considered,  these  are  precisely  the 
qualities  least  to  be  expected  from 
an  aristocrat,  and,  for  that  reason, 
an  amateur  statesman.  Those  who 
are  acquainted,  too,  with  the  daily 
habits  and  pursuits  of  Mr.  Villiers, 
will  tell  you  that  a  more  hard- work- 
ins  man  in  the  ofiice  which  he 
holds  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  does 
not  exist  than  he,  and  that  there 
is  none  more  indefatigable  in  the 
discharge  of  those  minor  and  pri- 
yate  duties,  which  bring  much 
trouble  and  little  honour  or  profit. 
Mr.  Villiers,  then,  is  no  drone, 
but  a  working -bee,  and  is  en- 
titled to  the  position  he  holds,  not 
in  virtue  of  his  noble  blood,  but  be- 
cause he  performs  the  duties  of  his 
position  whenever  or  whereyer  he 
may  be  called  upon  to  do  so,  better 
ihasi  nine  men  out  of  ten  would  who 
might  be  taken  from  the  general 
mass,  with  that  birthright  to  em- 
ployment which,  in  the  ooinion  of 
some  writers,  is  constitutea  by  the 
fact  of  a  man  being  bom  amons  the 
middle  or  lower  classes.  So  vntn  his 
brother  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  a 
man  of  whom  it  may  be  said  that  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  find  his  supe- 
rior, whether  as  a  diplomatist  or  a 
statesman, — one  who  combines  ex- 
pansiveness  of  mmd  with  the  most 
practi<»l  turn,  who  is  equally  at 
nome  in  the  philosophic  study  of  the 
broad  principles  of  govenmient  or 
statesmanship,  and  in  the  minutest, 
every-day  details  of  ofiicial  business, 
and  who,  as  a  diplomatist,  has  dis- 
played talents  of  an  order  as  rare  as 
high.  It  will  not  be  said,  we  pre- 
sume, of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  that 
his  wdl-deserycd  reputation  as  an 
orator,  a  diplomatist,  a  statesman, 
and  a  man  of  business,  depends  on 
the  mere  fact  of  his  being  a  oom  no- 
bleman, or  that  if  the  multiloquent 
Bovmng  were  suddenly  placed  in  any 
one  of  t  ne  positions  which  that  noble 
earl  hasbeencalledon  to  fill,  he  would, 
in  yirtue  of  his  being  a  commoner, 
acquire  a  miraculous  fitness  to  fill  it. 
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Torn  we  to  the  membetB  of  Sir 
B.  Feel's  late  goTenunent.  The 
Earl  of  Dalhoasie,  a  man  compam- 
tivelj  unknown  in  public  life,  was 
suddenly  chosen  to  ml  an  office  re* 
qniring  a  rare  combination  of  in- 
tellectual qualities  with  that  speciea 
of  knowledge  which  is  generally  ac- 
quired by  a  long  servitude  in  the 
counting-house,  and  in  the  plodding, 
laborious  pursuits  of  trade  and  com- 
merce. What  could  apptar  more 
unpropitiotts  than  such  a  choice,  if 
the  Yul^  prejudices  infused  into 
the  undiscriminating  portion  of  the 
public  mind  were  true  r  We  should 
nave  expected  an  universal  laugh 
from  one  end  of  the  commercial  com- 
munity to  the  other,  or  a  murmur  of 
indignation  that  the  great  and  yital 
interests  of  the  country  should  be  so 
trifled  with  to  suit  the  perK>nal  con> 
venicnce  or  the  yaBity  of  members 
of  the  aristocracy,  x  et  what  was 
the  result?  Why,  that  Lord  Dal- 
housie  proved  hunself  capable  of 
beating  the  commercial  men  on  their 
own  ground,  that  he  could  be  as 
practical  as  each  in  his  own  confined 
sphere,  and,  at  the  same  time,  take 
compass  of  all  their  ideas  and  views 
by  his  superior  powers  of  generalisaf- 
tion.  He  secured  respect  and  con- 
fidence in  parliament  and  out  of  it ; 
and,  perhaps,  a  greater  compliment 
was  never  paid  to  so  youn^aminiBter 
than  when  the  new  Whig  govern- 
ment, knowing  the  infiuence  whicdi 
his  fitness  in  office  bad  obtsdned, 
made  overtures  to  him  to  Join  them 
in  the  same  capacity.  Well,  is  this 
nobleman  an  instance  of  deelining 
intellectnal  power  in  the  aristoenu^? 

The  Earl  of  Lincoln  and  Mr. 
Sidney  Herbert  wei<e  also  men  com- 
paratively unknown  until  Sir  Robert 
reel,  with  that  vi^rous  Ascrimina- 
tion  and  magnanimous  inditfefence 
to  prejudice  which  characterised  his 
official  appointments,  chose  them  to 
fill  high  offices,  and  made  them  at 
last  cabinet  ministers.  ^  Oh  1'*  say 
tbe  detractors,  **  but  the  one  is  the 
heir  of  a  dukedom,  and  the  other  has 
a  princely  revenue  and  may  one  dary 
be  an  earl.  John  Brown  or  Peter 
Martineau  of  Manchester  would  have 
made  much  better  mkiisters,  only,  as 
they  are  not  aristocrats,  thev  do  not 
cet  the  chanee."  Wcfirthv  leveller  I 
that  is  not  the  questfon.  Providence, 
acting  through  an  cH:der  of  things 


which  nor  words  nor  swoid»  will 
ever  shake,  bos  decided  that  the  best 
men  (inteUectnally  speaking)  shall 
rule;  and  man  bos  provided,  as  a 
measure  of  iustiee,  that  the  heiia  of 
liiose  men  snail  have  an  (mortonity 
of  proving  whether  they  naeve  in- 
herited their  talents  as  well  as  tiieir 
name.  The  question,  therefore,  is, 
Do  these  men  in  prior  possesskm  M- 
fil  their  duties  as  they  ought?  In 
the  case  of  the  two  we  have  nansed, 
and  of  nine  out  of  ten  <^  those  who 
hold  office  in  this  ooun^,  we  answer 
that  they  do ;  that  the  saine  resdess 
enterprise,  vigour  of  character,  class 
ambition,  perseverance,  which  eha- 
racterise  the  Britirii  race  down  even 
to  those  who  fiD  the  lowest  ranks  of 
society,  display  themselves,  in  a  shape 
mote  or  less  mo^fied  by  circum- 
stances, in  those  who  oociny  tiie 
high  places,  and  tiiat  this  intelloetnal 
stren^h  of  the  aristocracy,  instead 
of  being  on  the  decrease,  is  <m  the 
increase;  that  as  their  forefiidiers 
were  distinginshed  as  the  **  beet**  men 
of  thdr  day  in  periods  of  time  when 
war  was  the  path  to  fame  and  power, 
so  are  they,  tne  deseendants,  qualified 
to  hold  the  same  high  posts  oecause 
they  are  equally  distinguiriied  in  the 
arts  of  peace. 

Of  tbe  Earl  of  Lnicoln  and  Mr. 
Herbert  we  fearlessly  say,  that  for 
mental  vieour  and  activity  they  are 
equal  to  the  average  of  the  most  in- 
telligent men  of  the  age,  whether  in 
pariuunent  or  not  They  are,  more- 
over, excellent  administrative  offi- 
cers, and  have  made  the  s^lUrs  of 
the  country  thefar  deep  and  constant 
stady  for  many  vears.  They  are 
also  both  extremelv  good  speMters, 
Mr.  Herbert  especially,  stan«ng  al- 
ready high  amon^  tne  second-rate 
speaiters,  and  bidmng  flur  one  day 
to  be  a  first-rate  man.  Lord  Gran- 
ville Somerset,  although  fiir  from 
behig  a  brilliant  man,— mdeed,  he  is 
modestly  conscious  of  not  possesshig 
the  qualities  vrfikich  give  a  man  super- 
fidal  advantages,— it^  neverthelesp, 
one  of  tbe  most  pains-taking,  hard 
working,  and  useiul  of  our  public  ser- 
vants. His  being  tbe  son  of  a  duke 
and  a  member  of  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  illustrious  families  in  Eng- 
land, does  not  prevent  his  taking 
the  labouring  oar.  Were  all  Man- 
chester, and  Stockport  to  boot,  polled 
to-morrow,  we  question  whether  any 
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flun  would  be  found  betier  fitted  fo 
fill  his  raborfinate,  but  most  ne« 
cesmy  position.  So  much  for  a  few 
exsmples  on  the  Conservatiye  side, 
hi  the  Whig  ranks  the  same  ex- 
amples mi^  he  found  by  those  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  examine 
them  with  an  impartial  eye.  We  do 
not  proftss  to  enumerate  all  the  per- 
sons Jtiho  would  serve  to  lUustrate 
the  pootion  we  set  out  with:  a 
doaett  articles  would  not  suffice  for 
the  purpose.  We'^'haye  selected  a 
&w  at  random,  and  have  purposely 
omitted  many  whose  clanns  were 
great  because  we  consider  the  case 
strong  enough  without  them.  Did 
our  space  permit  we  might  f[)Uow 
out  the  examination  in  the  rank  and 
file  of  all  parties,  and  we  are  satisfied 
that  there  also  would  be  found  among 
members  of  aristocratic  families 
proofs  of  intellectual  bone  and  sinew 
sufficient  to  shew  that  the  priority 
which  Fate  has  given  them  is  justi- 
fied by  their  own  abilities.  Of  such 
men  as  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Lord 
George  Bentinck,  Earl  Grey,  Lord 
Morpeth,  and  many  other  men  who 
have  taken  part  in  the  late  struggle, 
it  is  needless  for  us  again  to  record 
our  opinion.  They  are  all  striking 
and  brilliant  examples  of  the  healthy 
state  of  our  aodal  raations,  in  which, 
although  there  are  examples  enough 
of  men  not  of  rank  being  exalted  on 
aeconnt  of  their  talents,  it  is  rare, 
indeed,  to  see  the  mere  man  of  rank 
ndsed  to  h^h  station  unless  he  bears 
with  him  some  certificate  of  intellec- 
tual saperiority.  But  we  would  not 
omit  one  strikinginstance  of  the  young 
life  and  reproductive  vigour  innerent 
in  our  nobility, — we  auude  to  Lord 
John  Manners.  This  nobleman  is 
an  honour  to  the  dasB  to  which  he 
bdongs;  he  is,  moreover,  a  livmg 
gnanmtee  of  the  int^;rity  of  our  in- 
stitotions.  Perhaps  some  of  his 
early  opinions  and  objects  were  too 
closely  ifiied  to  his  penonal  sympa- 
thies; and,  on  religious  questions,  he 
may  have  been  too  eas^  captivated 
by  noyd*  and  fascinating  uieories; 
Ixit,  in  the  course  of  his  brief  career, 
he  has  on  some  sul^ects  taken  much 
briber  sroond,  and  developed  fkcul-' 
ties  whMh  promise  to  become,  when 
matured,  usefhl  hi  an  eminent  de- 
gree. His  speech  at  the  Manchester 
Athensetun,  and  some  speeches  of  his 
on  the  Factofy  question,  exhibited 


much  more  masculine  powers  of 
mind  than  his  earlier  efforts.  The 
sentiments  running  through  them, 
when  associated  still  more  closely 
with  practical  objects,  will,  we  are 
disposed  to  think,  hereafter  produce 
important  results.  But,  leaving  all 
sucb  speculations  for  the  present  can 
it  be  denied  that  Lord  John  Man- 
ners has  proved  that  he  possesses 
talents  qualifying  him,  in  some  posi- 
tion or  other,  to  take  a  lead  at  some 
fhture  time  in  the  affisurs  of  the 
country?  At  all  events,  a  stodc 
which,  after  flourishing  so  many 
hundred  yean,  produces  such  an  off- 
^oot  cannot  be  in  a  state  of  decay. 
And  Lord  John  Manners  is  by  no 
means  an  isolated  instance  of  similar 
regeneration  among  the  leading  fami- 
lies. 

Of  such  men  as  Lord  Stanley  or 
Lord  John  Russell  it  is  unnecessary 
to  speak.  Their  case  stands  on  its 
own  ground,  and  the  inherent  supe- 
riority of  the  aristocracy  generally 
might  have  been  assumed,  a  fortiori^ 
from  such  men  being  their  leaders. 
And  the  truth  of  our  position,  we 
apprehend,  is  equally  self-evident  in 
the  case  of  almost  all  the  great  party 
leaders  of  the  day.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  enumerate  them,  every  one  has  it 
in  his  power  to  test  the  truth  of  the 
argument. 

We  maintain,  then,  that  our  aris- 
tocracy are  entitled  to  hold  their 
position  not  by  their  birth  merely, 
but  by  their  personal  merits.  The 
great  majority  of  our  leaders  on 
every  subject  of  politics  or  social 

grogress  are  members  of  noble  fami- 
es,  and  there  are  few  amon?  them 
who  would  not  have  obtained  distinc- 
tion under  any  possible  disadvantage. 
High  birth  and  station,  indeed,  are 
often  the  greatest  disadvantages. 
ithey  are  calculated  to  induce  an  in- 
dolence which  putdyses  all  mental 
vigour.  It  does  not  follow,  however, 
that  because  the  aristocracy  are  really 
an  aristocracy  in  talent,  the  claims  it 
distinguishea  members  of  the  other 
classes  are  to  be  disregarded  or  their 
talents  undervalued.  It  does  not  in- 
validate our  areument  that  Lord 
LyndhuTst  eam^  his  nobility  by  the 
superiority  of  his  mind,  or  that  Mr. 
Cobden,  tnough  undoubtedly  a  leader 
of  his  countrymen,  is  not  a  man  of 
high  birth.  We  are  not  advocating 
the  revival  of  an  exploded  exclu- 
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sivenees,  but  opposing  a  new  and 
much  more  dangerous  exclusiveness, 
so  destructive  and  desolating  in  its 
character  that  if  it  were  allowed  to 
prevail  it  would  lower  the  tone  of 
the  public  mind  and  eventually  dry 
up  the  sources  of  our  national  great- 
ness. The  aristocracy  of  this  coun- 
try are  an  integral  portion  of  the 
community,  and  a  natural  law  has 
enforced  the  law  of  iht  land,  by 
giving  them  a  personal  as  well  as  a . 
political  superiority.  Were  they  the 
effete  class  they  are  represented  to  be 
by  some  teachers  of  the  people,  we 
should  be  among  the  first  to  desire 
that  the  management  of  the  state 
should  be  transferred  to  other  and 
abler  hands ;  but,  seeing  what  they 


are,  let  no  man  fear  that  tbeir  per- 
manent ascendancy  is  perilled  by 
temporary  attacks,  however  success- 
ful. They  may  have  to  take  new 
ground,  to  abandon  many  positions 
which  even  yet  they  think  themselyes 
bound  to  defend;  but  thdr  true 
power  lies  not  so  much  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  political  rights  niowever 
necessarv  to  the  welfare  of  the  state) 
as  in  their  social  influence.  They 
live  in  the  respect  no  less  than  in  the 
affections  of  the  people,  and  the  more 
risk  they  may  seem  to  run  in  these 
temporary  conflicts,  the  more  cer- 
tain and  ]^werful  will  be  the  ulti- 
mate reaction  on  their  behalf  if  they 
are  but  true  to  themselves. 


RED  FINLA7  OF  THE  DEER. 


Wb  remember  an  old  ballad  in  our 
childish  dajs  which  riveted  our 
fancy  by  its  wild  absurdity,  and 
which  is  no  unapt  illustration  of  the 
grotesque  notions  entertained  by  the 
Scots  with  regard  to  the  Evil  One. 
The  Carle  of  Kellybum  Braes  and 
his  ''randy**  wife  entered  into  a  co- 
mical compact  with  this  infernal  po- 
tentate, which  may  find  numerous 
parallels  in  the  writings  of  Bums, 
Fergusson,  and  other  poets,  who 
thoroughly  comprehended  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  Scottish  character. 

Satan  wa^  looked  upon  both  as  a 
malignant  demon  and  a  ''good  sort 
of  body,"  more  willmg  to  help  poor 
mankind  than  could  be  expected  trom 
his  circumstances.  Hie  strong  love 
of  humour  which  predominated  in 
the  temperament  of  the  Scots  gave  a 
mirthful  tendency  often  to  their  very 
fears.  Just  as  the  lower  orders  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Catholic  countries 
pay  more  fervent  and  immediate  de- 
votion to  the  saints  than  to  the  Great 
Master  of  all,  so  the  Scotch  peasant 
stood  in  deeper  awe  of  the  fairies, 
witches,  kelpies,  and  other  agents  of 
Satan,  than  of  the  great  arch-fiend 
himself. 

It  happened  that  a  famous  hunter, 
in  days  long  gone  by,  called  from 
his  unerring  skill  in  archery  "  Bed 


Finlay  of  the  Deer,"  was  roaming  at 
fall  of  night  near  the  magnifl^t 
waterfall  of  the  Glomach.  The 
gloomy  hills  of  Kintail,  some  of 
them  the  highest  peaks  in  Roas-shire, 
rose  darkly  around  him,  a  heavy 
damp  mist  floated  over  the  morasses, 
the  curlew*s  voice  rung^shrilly  from 
the  heather,  every  thing  looked  daric 
and  cheerless. 

Finlav  himself  was  in  the  darkest 
mood  of  all.  He  had  rushed  to  the 
mountain  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage  and 
disappointment.  That  morning,  at  a 
^thering  of  the  mighl^  men  of 
Kintail,  Finlays  shaft  had  flown 
wide  of  its  mark.  Some  fatal  twinge 
had  shaken  his  arm,  the  roe-deer  at 
which  he  had  aimed  leaped  unhurt 
along  the  rocks,  and  FinW  was  dis- 
graced in  the  presence  of  his  foes, 
lie  well  knew  how  the  wild  Mu- 
Craes  would  jeer,  how  his  fame  had 
vanished  among  the  maidens,  and  his 
skill  had  ceased  to  be  a  proverb. 

Finlay  cast  himself  on  the  ground, 
and  groaned  over  these  humiliating 
reflections.  Had  he  been  an  ad- 
mirer of  Nature's  grandeur,  which 
we  suspect  his  inordinate  love  of 
hunting  makes  somewhat  improbable, 
he  must  have  forgotten  a  p^ty  mor- 
tification in  the  stupendous  nuyesty 
which  surrounded  him« 
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He  had  dashed  headlong  down  the 
nvine  to  a  tongue  of  rock  covered 
inth  long  hea^  which  stretched 
fcnroid  in  the  river  Girsae,  and,  hy 
lis  proizniiitj  to  the  cataract,  brought 
the  spectator,  as  it  vrere,  face  to  uoe 
with  the  roaring  torrent, 

'^  And  on  bis  optam'd  forehead  fell 
The  baptism  of  that  mightv  well." 

But  we  fear  Finlay  was  ba.ptised  to 
no  good  thoughts.  Tearing  up  a 
tuft  of  saxifrage  by  the  roots,  he 
flung  it  passionately  into  the  wild 
abyss,  crynig,'~'~ 

^  Oh !  that  thus  I  could  cast  down 
the  eneoues  who  to-day  mocked  at 
my  diserace  !'* 

As  ne  uttered  the  unhallowed 
wish  the  twil^ht  suddenly  darkened 
around  him.  From  the  linn  into 
which  the  plant  had  fallen  a  mist 
gathered,  uprising  slowly  as  it  re- 
solve! itself  mto  form.  And  what  a 
form!  Finlay  had  heard  dreadful 
take  of  the  ''  Eagch  Uisk,"  or  water- 
horse,  and  he  imagined  this  must  be 
that  terrible  thing.  But  no!  the 
dank,  watery  folds  clung  more  per- 
pendicnlarly,  until,  through  the  in- 
creaaing  darkness,  the  shivering  hun- 
ter ooiud  trace  the  colossal  ouuine  of 
a  hamaa  figure.  The  faithful  hounds 
which  had  followed  their  master  to 
tihia  perilous  encounter,  whined, 
eroofifaed,  and  trembled,  as  all  do- 
mestic animals  do  at  the  approach  of 
the  savage  prowlers  of  the  waste. 

^'It  can  be  no  good  sign,"  thought 
Finliry,  ^  when  the  beasts  are  in  such 
afri^^t** 

Nevertheless,  he  plucked  up  cou- 
rue,  and,  remembering  that  spirits 
s^kxm  speak  till  addressed  by  man, 
he  determined  to  give  his  shadowy 
visitor  no  advantage  of  the  kind.  Sk) 
he  whistled  to  his  dogs  with  an  air 
of  nnconoem,  though  under  his  plaid 
lua  skin  was  brisUing  with  terror. 
From  the  misty  phuitom  came  a 
chorus  of  moddng  laughter,  and 
there  was  a  distant  jabbering  as  of 
gibing  tongues. 

H^y  fuad  made  up  his  mind  to 
peril,  but  he  could  not  bear  ridicule 
nom  either  man  or  goblin,  and  in 
hi^  wrath  called  out  in  his  native 
Ene, — 

^  Whoever  you  are,  depart  on  the 
mist  as  you  came,  if  you  wish  to 
mock,  go  join  the  jeering  fools  in  thq 


glen.      Tempt    not    a    desperate 
man!" 

To  his  infinite  surprise,  the  shade 
bent  courteously  towards  him,  and 
uttered,  with  a  soft,  rippling  voice, 
the  following  harangue : — 

"  Has  Fmlay  of  the  Deer,  then, 
already  recovered  his  skill  ?  I  come 
from  the  valley ;  I  heard  the  scorn- 
ful MacCraes,  and  the  wondering 
women  and  the  little  boys  asked  if 
it  could  be  true  that  Finlay  of  the 
crags  had  failed  in  his  aim.  Go  to, 
thou  &llen  hunter  I  buy  thee  a  field 
and  a  herd  of  goats,  and  sell  milk 
and  ewe-cheese ;  the  chase  is  no  more 
for  thee!" 

The  peculiar  suavity  of  the  strange 
voice  in  which  these  taunts  were  de- 
livered exasperated  the  Gaelic  ar- 
cher to  madness. 

"  Why  come  you  here  ?"  he  cried. 
"  Why  sting  the  fallen  if  you  cannot 
help  him  ?" 

'*  I  can  help  thee,"  responded  the 
grim  shadow.  **  I  can  raise  thee  as 
high  as  thou  hast  sunk  low.  Give 
me  the  first  whelp  produced  by  that 
good  hound  at  thy  feet,  and  centuries 
to  come  shall  hear  of  the  greatness 
of  Finlay  Roy." 

The  hunter  by  this  time  had  grown 
bold  enough  to  shake  hands,  u  need 
be,  with  the  Evil  One  himself. 

"  Your  shadowship  has  a  strange 
taste.  What  use  a  dog  can  be  to 
you  in  your  black  linn  down  there 
I  cannot  imagine ;  but  give  me  once 
more  a  triumph  over  my  foes,  and  I 
will  give  you  dog,  bodv,  soul — any 
thing  and  every  thing! 
'  Another  wild  laugn  arose  shrilly 
high  above  the  roar  of  the  cataract, 
a  violent  hailstorm  came  on,  and 
Finlay,  cold,  wet,  and  wearied,  sunk 
into  a  profound  slumber. 

When  he  awoke  it  was  a  bright 
morning,  the  river  roared,  swollen 
by  the  storm  of  the  preceding  night, 
his  dangerous  sleeping-place  seemed 
surrounded  by  water,  and,  bruised 
and  stiff  as  he  felt,  and  giddy  with 
the  sudden  knowledge  of  the  abyss 
on  whose  verge  he  had  been  Ijring,  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  I^nlay  found 
his  way  through  the  tangled  brush- 
wood and  slippery  crags  to  the  oat- 
let  of  the  ravine.  But  for  his  keen- 
scented  dogs  he  might  have  been  there 
to  this  day.  Fortunately  these  sa- 
sacious  guides  were  able  to  discover 
m  some  parts,  where  the  heavy  rain 
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hsd  not  waslied  awaj  all  trac^  th^ 
track  by  which  they  had  descended 
the  ntent  before. 

At  length  the  hunter,  scrambling 
np  a  hnge  rode,  emerged  npon  the 
open  moor*  The  keen  air  played 
revivinffly  npon  his  forehead,  the 
elastic  heather  sprang  up  invitingly 
beneath  his  feet,  the  snn  sfaimng 
clearly  on  the  distant  peak  of  Scur- 
rftran,  made  its  bald  grty  head  glisten 
with  a  crown  of  diamonds;  and  here 
and  there  the  morasses  betrayed  to 
the  piercing  eye  of  light  their  glit- 
tering but  treacherous  pools. 

Finlay  thonght  he  had  had  an 
ugly  dream,  but  its  reality  seemed 
impossible  on  that  fresh  October 
morning. 

*•  Only  over -excitement,'*  he  ex- 
claimed to  himself;  but  just  then 
his^  eye  fell  on  his  two  dogs.  One 
was  bounding  with  the  noisy  vigour 
of  canine  glee,  from  ridge  to  ridgis  of 
the  thickly-strewn  fragments  of  rock ; 
the  other,  his  favourite,  and  a  hound 
famed  for  cleverness  and  fidelity, 
whined  mournfully  at  his  side,  drop- 
ping her  tail,  and  looking  up  in  his 
race  with  a  gesture  of  supplication. 
*'  Poor  beast,  she  is  not  canny  !*'  said 
her  master.  "  So  I  am  to  sell  your 
pups  to  the  de'il,  Menie !"  The  dog 
gave  a  long  howl,  and  pressed  closer 
to  the  feet  of  her  human  protector. 
"  The  foul  fiend  take  myself  first  T 
cried  Rnlay.  "  I  can  keep  my  own 
hand,  I  hope,  without  assistance  from 
such  (piarters.  Ko  bartering  with 
thede*ilfor  meP 

You  perceive  the  broad  daylight 
and  the  fkniliar  sight  of  his  own 
hills  had  worked  a  wondrous  change 
on  Finlay's  nerves;  he  resembled 
many  intfdels  of  our  own  day,  who 
tremble  at  midnight,  and  sneer  at 
noon. 

But  whfin  the  hunter  went  down 
to  the  glen,  and  marked  the  con- 
temptuous expression  on  hi»  neigh- 
bours* &ee8,  when  he  saw  the 
MadCfaes  whispering  to|;ether  and 
pointing  the  finger  at  him,  when 
grand  Huntings  were  arranged  with- 
out consulting  him  who  had  been 
so  great  an  authority^  and,  worse 
than  all,  when  he,  in  nn  rage,  called 
on  his  foes  to  fight,  and  they  shrugged 
the  shoulder  and  passed  by  without 
answering,  Finlay  wished  fiercely  in 
his  heart  for  the  infernal  aid  he  had 
alighted  a  few  hours  befbre* 


"  By  the  head  of  my  &therr  he 
swore  npon  his  dirk,  *<yoa  shall 
every  one  me  this  day  T 

But  the  MaeCraes  only  langhed  at 
him,  and  that  laughter  seemed  to 
ring  in  his  ears  as  he  pursned  faja 
sullen  way  to  the  bilk  of  Ifonar,  hia 
birth-place,  where  he  betook  himaelf 
to  a  lonely  shealing  on  the  mountain- 
side, and  held  commuidcatk>n  with 
no  one. 

His  only  pleasure  was  tending  his 
dogs,  or  hunting  with  them  in  the 
most  solitaiy  places. 

In  due  time  Menie  presented  hhn 
with  two  beautiful  wkelpa.  Both 
were  so  handsome  that  toe  hnnter 
had  some  difficulty  in  choodi^  whlA 
was  to  be  his  gift  to  the  Spirit  of  the 
Glomach.  One  day  a  pdle-eat  bit 
one  of  them  during  toe  mother^a 
absence,  and  it  died  in  a  few  hofors. 
Finiay  was  in  despair.  The  renain- 
ing  pup  ^vaa  too  preeioiis  to  east  into 
the  dark  linn  of  the  Glomaeh.  He 
had  some  idea  of  plunging  in  the 
dead  body,  but  this  seemed  so  mneh 
of  a  practical  joke  upon  the  devil, 
that  he  was  afraid  to  provoke  retalia- 
tion. Day  after  day  he  resolved  to 
set  forth  with  his  beautiful  little  pet, 
but  his  heart  failed  him  when  he 
tried  to  take  it  away  ttom  the  mother. 
Menie  seemed  to  have  more  thtti  a 
dog*s  sagacity  on  this  subject;  she 
bit,  she  tore,  she  howled  at  her 
master  on  these  occasions,  and  used 
all  her  efforts  to  prevent  the  removal 
of  her  offspring. 

After  much  cogitation  Finlay,  like 
greater  men  of  modern  times,  deter- 
mined to  try  temporising.  80  he 
Went  to  the  Glomacn  (takmg  cuie  it 
was  not  twilight),  and  made  a 
harangue  to  the  invisible  genins  of 
the  waters,  setting  fbrth  his  poverty, 
his  need  of  a  hound,  now  that  Hector 
was  growing  old,  and  finishing  wi^ 
a  promise,  on  the  honour  of  a  High- 
lander, tibat  the  next  whelp  Menie 
might  be^ow  on  him,  shoida  be  de- 
voted' to  &e  aQWitie  sports  in  whieh 
the  Spirit  of  tie  Glomaeh  ebose  to 
indulge. 

He  paused  &>r  some  token  of  ap- 
probation or  displeasure;  hut  the 
cataract  tumbled  a»  usual  into  the 
Hnn,  the  Ihm  boiled,  and  seethed,  and 
emptied  itself  into  the  river's  rocky 
channel,  and  no  sign  was  there  that 
Finlay's  eloquence  nad  found  a  hearer 
ataH. 
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nawever,  Finlsy  went  heck  to  his 
loaely  ahealing,  and  there  be  stayed 
until  Mtnie  gave  him  another  besn- 
ttftd  popp^i  but  it  had  mdEbrtnnately 
oohf  one  good  eye;  the  other  was 
inflamed  eoon  after  itB  birtii,  and  the 
sight  lost. 

«  Well,**  said  the  discomfited  hunte- 
man,  on  diseorering  this  new  mishap, 
***  the  poor  brute  will  not  much  re- 
quire eyesight  in  the  watery  world 
where  it  ia  going.  The  spray  of  the 
Glomaeli  wnl  swm  q[K>il  the  best  eyes 
and  the  keOKSt  scent  ever  poowseed 
by  homid.** 

So  he  took  the  yoang  doff  in  his 
arme^  and  strode  away  to  tne  old 
tryeting-^aee. 

It  was  a  gloomy  November  6m. 
The  dull  fl^  hung  low  uid  heavily 
over  the  landscape,  the  hills  frowned 
in  thst  depVBssmg  shade,  the  moors 
were  saturated  with  frequent  rain 
during  the  previous  month,  and  even 
the  fight  brogues  of  the  mountaineer 
and  Ins  thidc  plaid  could  not  protect 
Irim  from  the  boggy  path  or  tiie 
driasling  mist»  which  blinded  as  well 
asdrendied  hkn. 

The  Ml  of  the  swollen  river  was 
terrific  on  that  occasion.  Even  in 
summer  there  is  va  uninterrupted 
cascade  of  tiiree  hundred  feet,  broken 
by  a  smgle  reek,  which,  fifty  feet 
from  Uie  top  of  the  ravine,  juts  out 
boldly  in  the  dronght  of  the  hot 
season.  Bat  when  autumn  rains 
have  fiiUen  here,  that  solitary  black 
crag  is  swallowed  up  by  the  immense 
mass  of  water,  and  the  sheer  leap  of 
the  river  is  upwards  of  three  hundred 
and  illbf  feet. 

Finlay  advanced  cautiouriy  and 
slowly  along  the  neek  of  rock  which 
Imdoaee  been  his  sleepii^*place;  his 
heart  sank  when  he  descried  the 
portentous  mist  hanging  over  the 
deplbsbelo^.  Re  cafied,  m  a  felter* 
ing  vewe, — 

*^  Spirit  of  the  resonndfng  Glo- 
maeh,  I  am  here  I  I  ha^  brought 
the  offering,  give  me  fito  nsward  1 

Slowly  Uie  dark  mist  aeeended,  tiU 
nearly  or  a  level  with  tlie  crag  where 
the  hunter  stood.  But  thi^  time  he 
saw  9  fcce  witbin  the  vapoury  veil— 
a  fearful  face  it  was.  The  Heree; 
restless  eyes  seemed  to  bam  away 
the  shadows  aroond  them^  and 
their  brams  fell  hot  upon  finla/a 
chnnmy  cheek.  The  lips  moved; 
and  the  spray  of  the  catarftet^  hissed 


when  touched  by  theur  fiery  breath. 
And  the  voioe,  no  longer  like  the 
rippling  stream  of  summer,  thun* 
dered  with  the  roar  of  a  tropic  storm 
as  it  euned  Finlay  for  hia  cowardice 
and  treaehery,^ — 

'« Hadst  ttiou  kept  fkith,  blind 
mortal,  thine  had  been  the  kingdoms 
of  the  earth  1  Now  thou  shall  have 
neither  crown  nor  realm,  neither 
pomp  nor  power;  woman  shall  not 
love  thee,  and  children  shall  not  rise 
up  about  thy  threshold ;  thou  shalt 
be  only  Bed  Finlay  of  the  Deer! 
Thy  bow  shall  never  fail,  and  thy 
shim  riiall  never  go  astray !  *' 

A  loud  peal  of  thunder  that  shook 
the  skies,  and  a  fladi  of  lurid  light- 
ning Hiat  confbsed  Fialay's  senaea, 
inmiediately  succeeded;  the  little  dog 
leaned  from  his  arms  with  a  sharp 
veil,  and  tumbled  headlone  into  the 
linn;  and  then  Hie  ciouos  cleared 
away,  the  sun  broke  fetth,  aad  Fin«> 
lay  found  himself  grasping  a  bow  of 
curioos  workmanship. 

He  looked  down  from  his  rocky 

Eerch,  but  there  waa  no  shadow  now 
overuig  over  the  black  caldron ;  the 
watera  bad  closed  over  both  fiend 
and  hound. 

Finlav*s  heart  was  stirred  within 
him  witn  violent  passions.  His  com- 
munion Willi  a  creature  of  the  world 
of  woe  had  surelv  inflamed  him  with 
like  impulses.  He  bent  has  bow  with 
a  vindictive  frown, — it  was  not  of 
the  stricken  deer  that  he  dreamed. 

The  next  day  Finlay  was  seen 
among  the  ftbidOraes,  the  wild  ca*- 
terans  of  Kintail;  he  had  come  to 
wreak  his  deadly  hatred.  Their 
scoflb  were  soon  flilenoed — a  shaft 
from  the  magic  weaponpieroed  the 
leader  of  the  band.  They  alt  set 
upon  tlie  slayer,  but  he  fled.  The 
caterans  swore  a  terrible  oath  to  have 
Finlay'slife.  His  stepa  were  watched, 
and  It  was  soon  discovered  that  he 
went  often,  with  a  straagi^  dfacom* 
posed  afar,  to  the  catuuot  of  the 
Gliniiacb.  What  spell  it  peasassad 
over  bis  mind  none  knew,  but  it  was 
his  eonthinal  resort.  The  MacCiaes 
dncovered  a  cave  close  to  the  fidl, 
where  she  of  tlie  bravest  hid  them* 
selves,  resolved  to  sk^  Uie  hunter  on 
the  first  opportunity. 

But  fortune  waa  against  ihem.  A 
sueoessfel  chase  led  Finky  to  some 
distance,  and  they  began  to  weary  of 
confinement,  and  to  Mflbr  from  huip* 
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ger.  One  of  them  w^t  out,  and 
returned  with  an  old  woman  ladcai 
with  proYistons. 

Now  the  entrance  to  the  cave  waa 
very  narrow,  and  much  cumbered 
with  brushwood.  It  happened  that 
Finlav  arrived  in  Bight  or  the  cave*9 
mouth  just  as  the  old  woman  was 
creeping  in.  Her  back  was  towards 
him,  so  he  was  unperoeived ;  but, 
guessing  the  whole  plot  trcm.  this 
due,  he  took  up  a  concealed  position 
close  to  the  cavern.  His  favourite 
Menie  arriving  some  time  after  him, 
ran  as  usual  to  the  rocky  peninsula 
where  Finlay  was  accustomed  to  sit. 
The  MacGraes,  thus  advertised  of 
their  victim's  proximity,  crept  one  by 
one  cautiously  forth  from  theur  dan- 
gerous concealment.  But  as  each 
emerged  on  the  narrow,  slippery 
platform  which  overhung  the  linn, 
an  arrow  from  Finky^s  unerring  bow 
sent  him  rolling  in  the  death«agonv 
to  the  waves  below.  Thus  eacn 
came  forth,  and  each  feU,  worthy 
sacrifices  to  Finlay*8  friend  of  the 
waters! 

When  Finlay  had  waited  a  long 
time,  and  saw  no  more  come  out,  he 
descended  to  the  cave  to  examine  it, 
and  discovering  the  old  woman,  half- 
dead  with  terror,  he  hurled  her  also 
into  the  torrent.  I  am  ashamed  to 
confess  this  crudty  of  my  savage 
hero,  but  those  were  not  days  of 
mercy  or  gentleness. 

The  triumphant  hunter  returned 
to  Monar,  ana  the  fame  of  his  prowess 
spread  abroad.  He  ^w  mighty  in 
his  tribe,  even  the  chiefs  feared  him, 
for  the  fatal  bow  was  ever  ready  for 
revenge,  and  a  rumour  of  its  magical 
spell  and  infernal  origin  having  been 
set  on  foot,  there  were  few  who  cared 
to  incense  a  man  who  had  made  a 
contract  with  the  Evil  One. 

The  MacCraes,  however,  would 
not  relinquish  their  vengeance.  They 
sent  an  embassy  to  tne  redoubted 
hunter,  who  went  in  peaceM  guise, 
and  carried  presents  in  their  wids. 
But  these  treacherous  visitors  mis- 
took the  person  of  him  they  had 
been  despatched  to  assail,  and  in- 
quired for  Finlay  from  a  common- 
looking  red-haured  man,  whom  they 
passed  working  in  his  warden.  Gen- 
tle reader,  the  veritable  Celtic  le- 
gend which  I  have  imitated  with 
biographer-like  accuracy,  distinctly 
says  garden^  but  I  should  he  sorry 


to  lead  you  into  the  delnsioQ  that  it 
was  a  garden  after  Lord  Bacon'a 
magnificent  model,  with  its  artificial 
ponda  and  grottoes,  its  parterres,  its 
bosquets,  its  quincunxes;  nor  was 
this  a  garden  on  the  model  of  & 
London  "back-green,"  one  huge 
stucco  vase,  and  ten  red  fiower-pots. 
It  is  an  abstruse  subject  for  anti- 
quarians to  consider,  but  my  own 
private  conclusion  on  the  matter  is, 
that  the  said  Highland  sanlen  was 
neither  more  nor  less  tmui  an  en- 
dosuie  for  potatoes  and  kallbladea. 

In  this  iolelosure  the  MacCrae  am- 
bassadors stopped  to  inquire  from  the 
peasant  where  they  could  find  Bed 
Finlay  of  the  Deer.  The  persoa 
questioned,  far  less  simple  thaa 
themselves,  at  once  guessed  ih&r 
errand,  and  replied  he  would  fetch 
Finlay  forthwith  to  speak  to  them. 
As  he  needed  not  to  go  fiur  to  fetch 
himself;  Finlay  brought  with  speed 
the  magic  bow.  At  the  sight  of  that 
well-known  instrument  of  fate  his 
enemies  fled  in  disorder,  but  the  en- 
raged hunter  pursued,  and  being 
fleet  of  foo^  he  successively  alew 
them  with  his  unerring  shafts. 

This  victory  raised  his  name  higher 
than  ever,  and,  as  is  generally  the 
case,  the  prosperous  man  grew  Tain- 
glorious.  The  vengeance  of  the 
MacCraes  always  was  defeated,  and 
Finlay  b^gan  to  imagine  that  his 
good-natured  friend  of  the  Glomach 
might  have  thrown  long  life,  nay, 
who  knows  but  immortolity  itself, 
into  the  bar^;ain  ?  He  boasted  loud 
of  his  invincibility,  and  while  he  had 
the  bow  in  hand  none  dared  to  say 
nay.  Nevertheless,  the  women  ut- 
terly disliked  him.  They  could  not 
overcome  the  idea  of  hishavine  sold 
himself  to  the  devil ;  and,  wiui  all 
his  renown,  Finlay  never  could  get 
a  wife.  So  he  was  childless  and 
lonely  in  his  dwelling,  and  when  he 
came  home  wearied  from  the  chaae 
there  were  none  to  welcome  him 
with  loving  words,  none  to  clasp  him 
with  endearinff  caresses. 

In  the  midst  of  this  chilly  fame 
Finlay  knew  not  that  an  ignominious 
death  awaited  him.  The  MacCraes 
had  agreed  that  Finlay  should  be 
despatched  by  the  doctor  of  his  own 
village.  If  we  think  for  a  moment 
what  sort  of  medical  men  ventured 
in  those  rude  times  to  penetrate  be- 
yond   the    Grampians,    and    what 
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Alma  Mater  tbej  owned,  if,  indeed, 
an  MJ>.-8hip  were  not  a  work 
of  supererogation  for  a  mountain 
praetittaner,  we  shall  readily  confess 
that  the  hand  of  the  doctor  of  Monar 
was  by  no  means  a  glorious  weapon 
of  destruction. 

A  feyer  and  ague,  caught  by 
Finlay  in  one  of  the  sudden  storms 
common  in  autumn  through  the 
Highlands,  afforded  the  MacCraes  an 
unexpectedly  speedy  opportunity  for 
their  machinations. 

The  poor  hunter  had  no  female 
assistanoe,  and  his  only  relative,  a 
younger  brother,  ran  in  haste  for  the 
doctor  when  he  saw  the  sufferer*B 
bt.  The  learned  leech  arrived, 
ked  solemn,  asked  various  in- 
quiries in  Latin,  which  were  as  un- 
intelligible to  the  patient  as  they 
probably  would  have  been  to  a  Bo- 
man  of  the  ancient  world.  The  pro- 
fessor of  medicine  then  produced  a 
leather  scrip,  from  whicn  he  took 
various  ingredients,  which  he  com- 
pounded into  an  inky  potion,  and 
this  he  desired  the  invalia  to  swallow 
in  his  presence.  When  he  perceived 
the  bicker  oontaininff  his  elixir  had 
been  fairly  drained,  he  resumed  his 
Ixmnet  with  the  slow  dignity  with 
which  a  physician  of  May  Fair  used 
formerly  to  grasp  the  indispensable 
cocked  hat  and  gold-headed  cane. 

The  leech  departed,  and  Fmlay 


seemed  inclined  to  sleep,  but  he  had 
not  lone  lain  down  when  he  started, 
crying  ne  was  on  fire  within. 

"  I  am  poisoned,  Farquhar  I — ^I  am 
poisoned  by  that  starveling  potter- 
carrier!  Go  I  pursue  him  1— take 
my  bow,  and  avenge  the  death  of 
Red  Fmlay  !** 

Farquhar  waited  not  to  see  his 
expiring  agonies,  but,  seizing  the 
enchanted  bow,  sped  swiftlv  after 
the  traitor.  Young  and  little  of 
figure  was  the  boy,  and  the  doctor 
had  no  power  to  escape  him;  his 
attempts  to  flee  entangled  his  feet  in 
the  rough  and  rocky  wav,  he  re- 
peatedly stumbled  and  £eu,  and  was 
at«len^  overtaken  by  Farquhar, 
and  slam  by  a  shaft  fW>m  the  unerr- 
ing bow.  He  fell  by  the  water  of 
Sing,  and  the  stone  that  marks  his 
grave  is  over  him  to  this  day.  The 
youth  returned  so  hastily  to  his 
brother's  death-bed  that  he  dropped 
the  bow  on  the  way;  and  whenhe  went 
back  afterwards  to  seardi,  he  could 
find  nothinff  resembling  it,  but,  near 
the  place  wnere  he  thouffht  he  had 
lost  it,  there  lay  the  dead  body  of  a 
jroung  hound;  mere  skin  and  bone 
it  was,  and  all  blue  and  livid  as  if  it 
had  been  a  long  while  immersed  in 
water. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  fiur- 
famed  Celtic  hunter  of  Monar,  Red 
Finlay  of  the  Deer. 
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A  cooii  eyemog  md  the  plashing  of 
the  ferryman's  oar  tempted  me  to 
cross  £rom  the  low-browed  inn  at 
Thames  Ditton,  to  the  oppojdte  nde 
of  tile  river.  Now  I  write  of  a 
period  some  twenty  years  ago,  when 
the  noted  Swan  was  the  respectable 
ale-house  of  the  Tillage, — a  place  of 
retreat  for  needy  wits  in  search  of 
cheap  coontiy  air ;  m(»e  of  a  ferry- 
house  than  even  of  an  ale-house,  or 
searody  pretending,  indeed,  to  that 
degree ;  a  oonvoiient  resort,  not  so 
much  for  Uie  servants  of  Boyle 
Farm,  whose  green  slopes  stretch 
almost  adjacent  to  it,  as  for  the  ser- 
vants* servants,  the  groom's  helper, 
the  under-gardener^s  under  boy — the 
small  coki  of  creation. 

**I  advise  you,  sir,''  said  a  hale 
man,  with  a  ruddy  face,  lightened 
up  by  the  beams  of  the  setting  sun, 
**to  take  with  you  the  key  to  the 
Water  Gallery,  and  you'll  then  be 
nigh  the  palace." 

sScm  tne  Water  Galleiy  is  a  long 
grass  walk,  even,  as  if  just  mown,  I 
was  ffoio^  to  write  as  if  just  shaved, 
and  then  ironed  down,  I  might  say ; 
and  it  stretches  along  a  sort  of  ter- 
race, from  a  point  nearly  opposite 
the  Swan,  until  it  merges  into  the 
dark  and  solemn  avenues  of  the  pa- 
lace garden.  I  took  the  hint,  pock- 
eted the  key,  and  surrendered  my- 
self to  the  pleasing  inanition  of  being 
rowed  by  my  friend  the  waterman. 
My  mind  was  for  repose :  it  was  fall 
of  Wolsey,  and  Cavendish,  and  the 
Charleses,  and  the  Jameses,  and 
the  William  and  Manr;  but  my 
waterman  was  resolvea  to  tie  me 
down  to  the  present  century,  to  con- 
fine my  meditations  to  his  tnemc,  his 
historical  recollections :  he  willed  it, 
and  it  was  so. 

His  theme,  and  the  incident  of  his 
life,  was  the  famous  ball  of  Boyle 
Farm,  that  event,  so  worthy  in  its 
accomplishment  and  its  actor,  of  the 
days  of  De  Grammont.  The  ac- 
complished, unhappy  president,  its 
too-fascinating  master  of  the  revels, 
and  chronicler  in  verse  of  the  scene, 
its  lovely,  high-born  visitants,  and 
every  association,  recall  the  davs  of 
a  livelier  England  than  our  England ; 
and  our  boatman  described  it  well. 


**  There,"  he  told  me,  l 
two  stately  trees,  the  lower  branc 
of  which  swept  the  lawn  of  Boyle 
Farm,  ^*  stood  the  tent,  and  there 
sat  the  bands."  The  Izees,  aoDord- 
ing  to  his  account,  were  idi  lit  up 
with  lamps,  which  were  leieetM 
in  their  many  hues  in  the  dark 
river;  and  white  dresses  were  aeen 
floating  on  ^  summer  gale,  and 
disappearing  in  diurk  alleys,  aiid  the 
souna  of  young  voices  was  heard, 
and  the  music  struck  up,  and  gim* 
dually  the  shades  of  evening  dark- 
ened into  night  And  then  broke 
the  fireworks  from  that  terrace,  and 
all  the  assemUy  were  disclosed,  with 
sudden  illumination,  to  the  viany 
gazers  from  the  river ;  **for  the  river, 
added  my  Charon,  with  enffausiaam, 
^was  like  a  fair  for  boats,  thick  as 

^"  we   now   neared  the  shora:, 

he  sighed,  and  cast  about  for  a  simi- 
litude, **diem  stones  ^ere,  and  as 
still  as  them,  too,  for  many  a  one 
staid  on  the  river  till  daybreak." 
He  planted  bis  hook  on  ^e  gromd 
as  he  spoke,  and  towed  the  heavy 
ferry-boat  to.  "Them  were  fine 
da3rs  for  watermen,"  he  added,  with 
another  sifl^;  andclosingourconveiB^ 
ation  with  the  customary  anathemas 
against  steam,  the  good  man  told  me 
how  he  had  been  induced,  by  the 
fashion  of  that  bewitching  circle,  cen- 
tred in  what  was  calleu,  with  os- 
tentatious modesty,  Boyle  Farm,  to 
bring  up  six  sons  to  the  aquatic 
profession,  and  that  two  of  them 
were  the  king's  watermen — an  empty 
honour,  I  fear,  but  a  consolatory  dis- 
tinction. 

I  quitted  him,  and  moved  into 
the  Water  Gallery,  framed  by  Wol- 
sey. This  noble  terrace  proved 
afterwards  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
taste  of  William  and  Mary,  who  cer- 
tainly had  but  one  soul  between  them, 
as  well  as  one  crown.  The  massive 
yews  are  said  to  have  been  planted  by 
the  sreat  Cardinal ;  but  in  the  reign 
of  William  and  Mary  the  heavy 
gates  were  fashioned,  decorated 
with  the  insignia  of  royalty,  on  each 
of  them;  for  as  that  worUiy  couple 
had  had  some  trouble  in  obtainmg 
those  insignia,  so  they  were  vastly 
desirous  to  display  them  to  the  full- 
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est  And  beautiful  gates  are  they, 
adorned  with  the  ro6e,  and  thistle, 
and  shamrock,  aiid,  methinks,  the 
fleor-de-Us  of  France  also.  And 
they  open  into  the  Home  Faric,  or, 
rather,  one  of  them  opens,  the  rest 
^ipear  not  to  have  been  formed  for 
tost  purpose,  hut  merely  to  keep 
esch  other  company. 

However  infirm  their  title  to  the 
throne,  William  and  Mary  had  a 
vastly  fine  notion  of  the  dignity  that 
is  requisite  to  support  a  royal  sta- 
tion.   As  I  paced  onwards  to  th^ 
palsoe  I  pictixred  to  myself  Mary, 
vith  her  hard,  masculine  features, 
her  majestic  figure,  her  long,  fair 
throat,  encirclea  by  the  accustomed 
string  of  heayy  pearls,  her  scarf  of 
her  faTOurite  (or  Sir  Godfrey  Knel- 
ler's  favourite)  deep  blue,  her  russet 
diesa,   sweeping   tne  green   sward, 
and  long   and   over- modest  in    its 
lengthy    sailing  rather  than  walk- 
ing, came  she,  in  my  mind*8  eye, 
along  the  Water  Gallery,  her  maids 
of  honour,   fresh    from    the   stric- 
luies  of  lillotson  or  the  perusal  of 
Strype,  sedate  and  downcast  behind 
her.      WhUst   one,  more  forward 
than  the  rest,  the   Lad^  Orkney, 
whom  William  esteemed  it  his  duty 
to  admire,   paced  audaciously  near 
the  king.    And  then  I  heard,  in  im- 
agination, the  hard,  dry  couch,  spe- 
cified by  Burnet,  and  X  could  coU'- 
jure  up  accents  of  Dutch,  French,  or 
of  imperfect  English ;  and  I  saw  the 
short,  slight,  drooping  form  comine 
towards  me,  yet  with  firm  step,  and 
I  met  the  gaze  of  that  eagle  eye,  and 
beheld  the  hawk  visage,  stem,  yet 
iiot  without  a  glance  of  kindness  in 
that  piercing  gaze;  and  I  saw  his 
pale  cheek,  unrefreshed  bv  the  river 
breeze,  aod  I  perceived  tnat  on  that 
cheek  wrinkles  were  already  formed, 
and  joy  was  not,  and  the  dearly- pur- 
chasea  privilege  of  ruling  had  not 
produced  peace  of  mind. 

I  awoke  from  my  reverie  to  find 
mvself  very  near  the  end  of  the 
Water  Gallery  and  the  beginning  of 
the  palace  sardens.  I  leaned  over 
the  tow  wa&  on  the  embankments 
^awhile.  Beneath  me  was  the 
towing-path,  which,  until  the  last 
^woyears,  was  precisely  the  same  as 
in  Wolsey's  time.  Of  late  (t  write 
in  the  year  of  1846),  a  broad,  neat 
towing  .  walk,  encroochine,  das ! 
gimy  on  the  breadth  of  the  river. 


and  superseding  the  ancient,  se<)gy, 
winding  borders,  has  been  framed* 
As  I  gazed  upon  the  pleasure-boats 
sofUy  descending,  awoet  by  the 
force  ai  the  ourrent  atone,  towiyrds 
Thames  Ditton,  the  unpretending 
tower  of  that  village  cbuni^  rose  to 
view  above  some  willows  on  the 
river*s  brink.  Within  that  lowly 
edifices  there  are  remains  of  former 
importance;  there  is  a  oonfes8i<»al, 
elaborately  constructed,  and  in  full 
preservation,  which  contains  the  re- 
mains of — who  do  you  think,  good 
reader? — the  great  Wolsev*s  head- 
cook,  who  coaoescended  to  be  buried 
within  Thames  Ditton  Church. 

There  were  hghts  now  in  tlie 
Swan,  and  the  (mimes  of  Kingston 
Church  sounded,  sweet  and  fuUL 
along  the  river;  even  the  ferry- 
boat, returning  from  a  fresh  excur- 
sion, became  dim.  I  hastened  into 
the  gardens  to  catch  the  parting 
fragrance  of  its  luxuriant  flowers, 
and  to  gaze,  before  it  was  obseured« 
upon  that  facade  by  Wren,  whidi 
you  approach  from  the  entrance 
through  the  Water  Gallery. 

Impressed  with  the  dignity  of  the 
theme,  in  love  with  the  romance  of 
its  associations,  interested  in  the 
past,  disgusted  with  its  present  state, 
I  here  set  down  some  facts  and  im- 
pressions which  have-  been  gleai]^ 
in  various  soirees  relatife  to  this 
princely  residence. 

No  one  now  thinks  about  the  an- 
tiquity of  llampton  Court,  which 
seems  to  have  been  ^  creation  of 
Wolsey,  who,  as  we  ordinarily  sup- 
pose, hxed  upon  its  flat  locality  wr 
the  site  of  a  palace.  As  we  look,  at 
the  earden  front,  more  French  than 
£n^h,  of  heavy  grandeur,  and  with 
a  sort  of  vulgar  importance  about  it, 
we  little  dreaoa  that  this  was  once — 
not  yesterday,  certainly,  but  in  the 
twelfth  century — a  receptonr,  in 
which  resided  a  sister  of  the  order  of 
St.  John.  She  was  removed  to  some 
other  spot,  and  the  consecrated 
ground  on  which  c^e  had  been 
planted  was  bestowed  upon  the 
knights  Hospitallers  of  the  order  of 
St*  John  of  Jerusalem,  who  had  a 
manor  or  a  mansion  hei»e. 

I  have  sometimes  wondered  what 
reasons  induced  Wolsey  to  turn  his 
eyes  towards  this  manor  with  greedy 
look,  or  to  choose  this  site  ror  his 
kingly  designs;  for  the  land  about  it 
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is  a  dead  flat,  and  there  are  many 
more  beautiful  snots  on  the  river- 
side; but  then,  be  it  remembered, 
he  got  it  for  nothing.  For  when,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  rei^  of  Henry 
Vni.,  the  Cardinal  obtained  a  lease 
of  the  manor  of  Hampton  from  the 
priors  of  St.  John,  it  is  more  than 
probable  Uiat  he  designed  the  sup- 
pression of  the  monasteries,  or  fore* 
saw,  by  his  shrewd  and  penetrating 
mind,  that  the  spirit  of  the  nation 
ivauld  doom  them  to  destruction. 
There  were,  besides,  great  advan- 
tages in  the  acquisition,  comprising 
as  it  did  many  other  manors,  Walton- 
on-Thames,  Walton  L^h,  Byflete, 
Esher,  Oatlands,  and  half  a  score  more. 
On  the  suppression  of  the  knights,  the 
fee  of  the  manor  of  Hampton  was 
retained  by  the  crown,  and  this,  the 
aft  originally  of  the  Lady  Joan 
Gray  to  the  Hospitallers,  has  since 
remained  annexed  to  the  crown. 
!nie  estate,  thus  secured  to  the 
Enslidi  public  by  a  sort  of  rapine, 
had  increased  marvellously  in  value 
since  the  records  termed  Doomsday 
had  been  enrolled;  then  it  only 
answeied  to  thirtv-five  hides,  and 
paid  the  modest  tribute  of  three  shil- 
lings annually  for  the  privilege  of 
fishing  and  laying  nets  in  the  river. 

One  fancy  that  I  have  respecting 
the  motives  of  Wolsey  in  choosing 
to  erect  his  palace  on  the  site  of  the 
Knights  Hospitallers,  may  produce  a 
smile.  None  better  knew  the  value 
of  birth  than  this  low-bom  man : 
now  this  ancient  brotherhood  could 
only  be  entered  by  such  as  could 
produce  undeniable  testimonies  of 
a  noble  origin;  four  proofs  were 
required,  the  testimonial,  the  literal, 
the  local,  and  the  secret.  The  Eng- 
lish knights  were  a  sort  of  offset  or 
supplement  to  the  ^nd  institution 
at  Malta.  It  is  possible  that  a  sense 
of  fitness,  a  mixture  of  reverence  for 
rank,  and  fondness  for  the  half-mili- 
tary, half-reliffions  character  of  these 
kmghts,  may  nave  rendered  the  ma- 
nor of  Hampton  a  suitable  place  ui 
Wolsey's  eyes  for  his  own  grandeur 
and  for  the  reception  of  kings. 

The  persecuted  knights,  as  their 
historian  Boisgueslin  tells  us,  fled  to 
M^ta,  where  they  were  kindly  re- 
ceived and  consoled ;  and  the  work- 
men of  Wolsey,  himself  the  archi- 
tect, were  soon  seen  where  the  long 
robes  of  the  knights  decorated  with 


the  Maltese  Cross,  and  the  sons  of 
some  of  the  best  fiimilies  in  England, 
had  dwelt  in  hcmour. 

The  place  lay  conveniently  for  the 
Cardinal's  access,  when,  during  the 
short  time  of  his  holding  the  bishop- 
ric of  Winchester,  Esher  Fboe  was 
his  residence ;  and  thence  he  might 
have  riddoi  any  fine  morning  to 
Hampton,  passing  through  his  own 
manors  of  Mouls^,  and  being  ferried 
in  one  of  his  barges  aeroas,  for  no 
bridge  was  erected  until  many  yean 
afterwards.  And  then  were  com- 
pleted those  five  courts,  of  which 
two,  intended  as  ofiioes  to  othen, 
alone  remain.  Tudor  despotism,  suc- 
ceeded by  Guelphic  taste^  have 
marred  the  grandest  plan  that  ever 
was  contemplated  in  this  country. 
The  first  court  is  perfect,  with  a 
good  deal  of  the  college  air  in  it ; 
the  second,  alas  I  is  disgraoed  by  a 
column  of  Ionic  pillars,  tne  design  of 
the  infatuated  Wren,  one  of  the 
many  men  ruined  by  a  madness  for 
the  classical. 

Leaving  architectural  discussions 
to  other  hands,  and  merely  remari^- 
ing  with  an  unspeakable  bitterness 
of  feeling,  that  Hampton  Court  was  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  time  pronounced 
by  Heutzner  to  have  been  as 
noble  and  uniform  a  {tile,  and  as  ca- 
pacious, as  anv  Gothic  architecture 
can  have  made  it;  let  us  think  of 
it  as  the  scene  of  unprecedented  ec- 
clesiastical and  political  power:  the 
last  specimen  of  that  household  mag- 
nificence which  priesthood  could 
compass  when  conjoined  with  civil 
dignity. 

Conceive  the  palace  to  have  con- 
sisted of  those  nve  courts,  three  of 
which  afterwards  fell  into  decay; 
suppose  them  to  have  been  con- 
structed all  of  that  fine  red  brick,  of 
which  the  remaining  ones  are  still 
composed ;  fancy  the  present  courts 
as  in  the  character  of  handmaidens 
to  the  oUiers,  which  reached  to  the 
tennis-court;  comprehend  that  these 
courts  contained  one  thousand  five 
hundred  chambers,  were  provided 
with  two  hundred  and  eighty  silk 
beds  for  visitors  of  superior  ranks, 
and  were  furnished  with  one  thou- 
sand retainers,  and  you  will  have 
some  notion  how  the  Cardinal  lived 
in  tJie  zenith  of  his  power.  Then 
look  at  the  old  chimneys,  and  view 
their  solidity  and  sixe;   peep  up 
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the  inuvitine  fre-fdaies  in  the  offices ; 
in  mA  ef  these  an  ox  might  be 
raaslecl  whole.  Enter  the  front  hall, 
m±  pietnre  to  yoiinelf  ks  three 
boudB»  with  three  different  officers ; 
its  elewnd,  who  was  a  priest;  its 
tieaeaver,  a  knight ;  Ha  comptroller, 
who  WM  an  esqoife.  Then,  to  pro- 
vide agaaaat  the  skis  and  excesses  of 
the  ha&qnet,  there  was  a  confessor 
and  «  mM^tot,  besides  marshals  and 
nsbcis  of  llie  hall  to  keep  the  peace, 
and  ataoners  to  dole  out  the  broken 
firagnmts  of  the  ^sast  to  mendicants 
al  ttie  door.  Go  then  into  the  kit- 
dMOSyiirto  which  none  of  the  retainers 
were  aUowed  to  enter,  and  see  the 
Biaster*eook  walking  about  in  velvet 
or  satin,  weoriBir  a  sold  chain ;  count, 
if  you  can,  tSi  we  yeomen,  and 
grooflu,  and  clerks,  and  assistants, 
yeomea  of  the  stirrup,  farriers,  and 
maitowrg,  ea^  keeping  four  horses. 
Bot  this  is  vulgar  state  compared 
vMx  the  personal  dignity,  and  ex- 
qoisiteness  of  the  ^reat  lord  of  the 
wh<de,  mth  his  mne  or  ten  lords, 
the  Hower  of  the  nation.  They,  with 
their  two  or  three  servants ;  then 
hia  ehlef  chamberlain,  and  his  gen- 
tlemen-nshers,  his  gentlemen-waiters, 
hia  genUemen*cupbearers,  all  men  of 
degree,  and  I  will  engase,  handsome 
too,  for  the  cardinal  understood  stage 
effeot;  then  his  twelve  doctors  and 
chapliiins,  his  clerk  of  the  closet,  his 
secretaries,  his  two  clerks  of  the 
signet,  and  four  counsellors  learned  in 
the  law.  Suppose  them  even  on  ordi- 
naiy  occasions  crossing  those  stately 
courts,  and  wonder,  if  you  may,  at 
the  jealousy  of  Henir  the  Eighth. 

I  say  little  of  Wolse/s  riding- 
derk,  or  of  his  fourteen  footmen, 
nurniilied  with  rich  riding  coats ;  his 
hctald-at-amis;  his  four  minstrels; 
though  <me  can  see  him  in  imagination 
ri^ng  forth  from  the  ^teway  of  his 
palace  upon  his  mule.  Ins  **  short  lusty 
figure,'*  as  some  one  has  ill-naturedly 
described  bun,  borrowmg  from  tlie 
majeaty  of  his  intellect  its  sole  grace ; 
and  we  can  fallow  Idm  m  thought 
towards  Esher  Place,  bis  retreat,  nis 
cottage,  as  it  were,  to  recruit  the 
spirits  all  on  the  stretdi  at  Hampton 
Coort;  or  journeying  in  sober  pace 
to  London,  avoiiung  the  important 
town  of  Kingston— so  much  was  his 
reason  bowed  down  before  the  super- 
stitions of  his  time-^nd  the  man 
who  phuiaed  Bampton  Court  and 
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Christ  Church  turned  pale  at  the 
mention  of  a  prediction  that  Kings- 
ton was  a  fatal  name  to  him,  and 
fatal  it  was.  Yet  the  weakness  does 
him  no  harm  in  our  affections,  whilst 
it  betrays  and  challenges  our  pity 
the  wbue,  the  inward  sense  of  in- 
security, the  perturbed  mind  which 
fixed  itself  on  shadows,  the  mournful 
conviction  that  life  "  was  but  a  stage.*' 

Nor  were  the  pleasures  of  the  ndd 
wanting  to  give  relief  to  the  ener- 
vating luxury  of  the  palace.  Be- 
coming immensely  corpulent,  Henry, 
unable  longer  to  hunt  in  the  forest, 
passed  an  act  of  parliament  (it  is  no 
use  expressing  it  any  oth^  way,  he 
was  the  parliament)  for  making  a 
roj^al  chase  at  Hampton  Court ; 
quietly  adzing  several  parishes  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Thames,  stock- 
ing them  with  deer,  and  impaling 
the  whole;  and  although,  in  the 
time  of  his  son,  this  usu^ation  was 
partly  set  aside,  the  crown  has  still 
a  risht  to  all  the  game  in  those 
parislies,  and  the  chase,  lessened  ia 
Its  extent,  exists  still ;  Lonff  Dittoa 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  Eingstoa 
included.  Woh»y,  like  other  church- 
men, whether  he  hunted  himself  or 
not,  encouraged  the  chase,  as  did 
Cranmer,  who  was  called  the  ^  rough 
rider  C  and,  accordingly,  whm  the 
French  ambassadors  came  to  Hamp*. 
ton  Court,  the  festivities  there  were 
prefaced  by  a  hunt;  and  the  French 
ambassadors,  after  being  regaled  by 
the  mayor  of  Londim  '*  with  wines, 
Biurais,  heaves,  mutton,  capons,  and 
wud  fowlc,"  as  Cavendish  certifies, 
did  remove  to  Hampton  Court,  there 
to  be  entertained  with  un^Nrecedented 
splendour,  the  fame  of  which  was 
yet  the  theme  of  foreign  courts 
when  Wolsey  was  on  his  death-bed. 

Meantime  there  had  been  such  a 
prejMuration  at  the  palace  for  the  re- 
ception of  these  K>reigners  as  had 
never  been  known  before,  nor  after 
the  dynasty  of  the  Tudora  was  run 
out,  was  ever  again  known  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  Wolsey  had  the  good 
fortune  of  possesnng  among  his  gen- 
tlemen-ushers one  capaUe  from  hia 
acouirements  of  chronicling  the  whole, 
and  certain,  from  his  affection  to  his 
master,  to  colour  his  narrative  with 
favourable  tints.  Such  was  Sir  Wil- 
liam Cavendish,  whose  pains,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  account,  **  were  not 
small  nor  light,"  but  who  was  daily 
II 
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travelling  up  and  doMrn  from  cham- 
ber to  diamber;  for  the  principal 
officers  of  the  household  had  been 
commanded  "neither  to  spare  for 
any  cost,  expense,  or  travayle,  to 
make  such  a  triumphant  banquet  as 
they  might  not  only  wonder  at  it 
here,  but  also  make  a  glorious  report 
of  it  in  their  own  country,  to  the 
great  honour  of  the  king  and  his 
realm/'  Sagacious  and  cruty  cardi- 
nal! 

And  a  banquet,  such  as  nations 
might  marvel  at  it  was.  And  the 
Frenchmen  were,  says  Cavendish,  as 
it  seemed,  "  rapt  in  a  heavenly  para- 
dise;** and  then  to  see  the  great 
Wolsey  in  the  midst  of  all  this  mag- 
nificence, callinff  for  a  chair,  and  sit- 
ting down  in  the  centre  of  all  this 
paradise,  laughing  heartily,  ^ve  to 
the  scene  tlmt  without  which  all 
such  gorgeous  displays  must  be  cold 
and  joyless— the  spint  of  joyous  hos- 
pitahty.  But,  alas  I  already  the  can- 
ker was  in  the  rose;  and  all  this 
pomp  and  state,  too  mighty  for  a 
subject,  hastened  the  events  that  fol- 
lowed; and  after  this,  observes  the 
gentleman-usher,  "  b^san  new  mat- 
ters which  troubled  the  neads  and  im- 
aginations of  all  the  court;**  and  the 
smothered  fire  of  Henry*s  passion 
for  Anne  Boleyn  flamed  out,  and 
finally  consumed  the  cardinal. 

With  the  fall  of  the  cardinal  began 
the  decline  of  Hampton  Court ;  not 
that  the  long  neglect  which  has  been 
the  disgrace  of  modern  times  was  then 
apparent,  but  the  importance  of  the 
place  as  a  palace  decayed  away.  The 
first  symptom  of  roval  jealousy  had 
been  appeased  bv  the  present  from 
Wolsey  of  this  place,  with  all  its  ap- 
purtenances, to  the  king— a  sacrifice 
which  was  repaid  by  the  gracious 
permission  for  him  "to  lie  in  his 
palace  at  Richmond  at  certain  times.'* 
Upon  the  final  ruin  of  the  cardinal, 
Henry  chose  to  assume  to  himself 
the  distinction  of  having  erected 
Hampton  Court ;  and  when  in  1540, 
an  act  was  passed  for  creating  the 
honour  of  Hampton  Court,  the  pre- 
amble stated,  that  "it  had  pleased  the 
king  to  erect,  build,  and  make  a 
goodly,  sumptuous,  beautiful,  and 
princely  manor,  decent  and  conve- 
nient for  a  king,"  on  this  spot.  Des- 
tined, it  is  true,  for  a  time,  to  re- 
ceive, but  only  in  his  decline,  the 
king,  under  its  roof,  the  palace  be- 


came henceforth  the  scene  of  royilae- 
couchements,  the  nursery  and  school- 
house  of  jToung  princes.  Ere  yet  its 
now  anmhilatea  courts  bean  to 
totter  to  their  fall,  Edward  VL  fint 
saw  the  light  in  its  chambers ;  and 
in  one  of  them  his  young  mother 
expired  in  her  anguish.  A  gloom 
hung  over  the  pile,  now  only  ten- 
anted at  times  by  its  royal  owners, 
the  spirit  of  Wolsey  seemed  to  hover 
in  vengeance  over  it;  for  the  next 
scene  enacted  here  was  the  appear- 
ance of  Catherine  Howard  as  queen. 
Undismayed  by  the  fate  which  seemed 
to  hang  over  all  that  was  here  per- 
formed, Henry  gave  his  hand  to 
Katharine  Farr  in  the  chapel  of 
Hampton  Court,  and  kept  the  Christ- 
mas ensuing,  that  of  1543,  here;  but 
the  hall  which  had  witnessed  the 
splendour  of  Wolsey  was  but  dimly 
lighted  up  ¥rith  the  festivities  of  that 
hearUess  and  politic  marriage.  Yet 
one  incident  of  romance  gives  a  lin- 
gering interest  to  thai  very  hall. 
On  one  of  the  panes  of  that  window 
situated  on  one  side  of  the  dais,  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  and  be- 
neath a  ceiling  of  beautiful  work- 
manship, Henry  Howard,  earl  of 
Surrey,  loitering  among  the  cour- 
tiers, wrote  some  lines  with  a  dia- 
mond, on  the  fair  Geraldine,  which 
first  aroused  the  suspicions  of  Henry, 
and  directed  them  to  the  Earl — 
another  sad  incident  which  seemed 
to  turn  all  in  that  house  to  melan- 
cholv. 

The  next  sombre  visitants  were 
Philip  and  Mary,  who  were  not  of  a 
temper  to  kindle  new  merriment  in 
the  silent  chambers  of  the  often-de- 
serted palace.  But  in  the  succeeding 
reign,  Hampton  Court  was  again  the 
scene  of  good  cheer  and  gay  hearts. 
A  play,  said,  I  know  not  on  what  au- 
thority, to  have  been  Henr^  Vni.'8, 
was  acted  before  her  inaiesty,  and 
Shakspeare  is  stated  to  have  been 
one  of  the  actors  in  it ;  and  the  hall 
in  the  day-time  rang  ^rith  the  game 
of  tables,  and  resounded  to  the 
laughter  of  courtiers,  while  the  with- 
dnwing-room,  into  which  you  enter 
by  a  door  upon  the  dais,  and  which 
delighted  Sir  Walter  Scott  by  the 
perfection  of  its  proportions  and  the 
richness  of  its  ceding,  and  provoked 
the  thought  of  an  imitative  chamber 
at  Abbotsford,  decorated  with  pen- 
deut  onuunents,  the  cognizances  of 
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the  Todon,  received  tbe  manl  v  dig- 
nify of  the  queen*  here  troubled  by 
mmoorB  of  conspineies,  contriyed, 
88  it  was  the  ftshion  to  snrmise,  by 
Muy  of  Seotland. 

^r  Cfaiistniasings  were  closed  in 
death,  and  the  next  time  that  the 
walls  of  Wolsey's  palace  echoed  to  a 
royal  voice  it  was  to  that  of  James  I., 
as  with  a  wisdom  which,  as  Arch- 
bishop Whitgift  protested,  proceeded 
from  the  special  assistance  of  God's 
Spirit,  he  acted  as  moderator  to  the 
eon&rence  between  Presbyterians  and 
the  members  of  the  English  hierar- 
chy. 

Jltis  celebrated  meeting  was  held 
within  the  vrithdrawing-room  of  the 
priTy-chamber,  with  aU  the  lords  of 
the  priyy-council  assisting.  And 
then  James,  in  his  capacious  gar- 
ments, his  quilted  stiletto  -  proof 
doublets,  and  his  plaided  breeches, 
thus  delivered  his  opinion,  whilst  his 
rolline  eye  fixed  itself,  without  any 
regara  to  the  shame  of  those  thus 
gazed  upon,  on  any  Strang  :— 

'*Kyou  aim  at  a  Scottish  presby- 
tery it  agrees  as  weU  with  monar- 
diy,**  lisped  the  monarch,  ^  as  God 
and  the  devil.  Then  Jack  and  Will, 
&c^  and  Dick,  shall  meet,  and  at  their 
pleasure  censure  me  and  my  coun- 
cil. Therefore  I  reiterate  my  former 
speech,  ^  Leroia^amsera'  Stay,  I  pray, 
for  seven  years  before  you  demand, 
and  then,  if  you  find  me  grow  pursy 
and  fiiU,  I  may,  perchance,  hearken 
to  you,  for  that  government  will 
keep  me  in  breath  and  find  me  work 
enough.** 

Even  whilst  James  thus  exposed 
himself  to  derision,  there  was  formed 
in  the  seclusion  of  those  very  cham« 
bers  a  mind  singularly  refined  for 
the  period,  and  there  expanded  a 
heart  which  inherited  only  the  weak- 
nesses, and  not  the  vices,  of  the  king. 
A  weakly  and  even  almost  deform^ 
child,  the  park  of  Hampton  was  the 
acenrtomea  haunt  of  tne  ill-fated 
Charles  I.,  and  he  was  left  so  long 
in  tlM  seclusion  of  the  place 
which  served  successively  as  his  nur- 
Bery,  the  scene  of  his  honeymoon, 
ana  his^rison.  There  is  an  eun  near 
the  stud-house  in  the  park  which 
still  bears  the  name  of  Kmg  Charles's 
swing.  One  can  picture  to  one*8  self 
the  delicate  yet  princely  boy  hunt- 
ing in  the  chase,  for  his  exercises,  as 
Sir  Philip  Warwick  affirms,  "were 


manly,  and  he  rid  the  ffreat  horse 
very  well,  and  on  the  little  saddle  he 
was  not  only  adroit,  but  a  laborious 
hunter  or  fieldman." 

Yet  still  Charles  seems  not  to 
have  been  fond  of  the  palace,  and 
only  to  have  taken  refuge  in  it  in 
after  years  either  for  the  privacy  of 
his  honeymoon,  or  when  driven  to  it, 
as  in  1625,  by  the  plague,  when  he 
gave  audience  here  to  foreign  am- 
bassadors. Amid  its  dreary  and 
mouldering  courts  he  was  afterwards 
immured,  taunted  with  the  semblance 
of  respect,  and  attended  by  the  par- 
liament commissioners,  yet  ever  and 
anon  terrified  by  receiving  little 
anon3rmous  billets,  which  advertised 
him  of  wicked  designs  on  his  life ;  one 
of  them,  the  intimation  of  the  Hamp- 
ton Court  conspiracy,  "toge^erwith 
the  horrid  resolution  of  one  George 
Greenland,  corporal,  who,  in  the 
space  of  three  uayes,  did  undertake 
to  murder  his  majesty  at  Hampton 
Court.** 

*'  More  than  king-catching  herein  you 
may  spy, 

King.killing  Hampton  Court's  conspi- 
racy." 

But,  as  Cromwell  wrote  to  his  con- 
fidant Hammond,  *<  My  dear  friend, 
let  us  look  into  providences ;  surely 
they  mean  somewhat;**  the  king 
was  reserved  for  a  less  miserable  fate 
than  that  of  private  assassination. 

Daring  Charles's  imprisonment  at 
Hampton  Court  it  again  assumed  the 
appearance  of  a  court,  having  been 
previously  prepared  for  his  reception 
by  the  yeomen  of  the  wardrobe.  His 
cnapUdns  were  here  to  do  their  duty, 
the  nobility  had  access  to  him,  and 
what  he  more  valued,  he  was  per- 
mitted at  times  to  visit  his  children, 
who  were  in  the  custody  of  Lord 
Northumberland  at  Sion  House. 
Distrusting,  as  well  he  might,  this 
semblance  of  kindness,  Charles  formed 
a  resolution  to  escape,  and  efifected  it 
with  so  little  difficultv  as  to  have 
given  the  impression  tnat  Cromwell 
connived  at  tne  scheme.  One  even- 
ing— ^it  was  his  practice  before  prayers 
to  be  alone  for  a  time — he  was  longer 
than  usual  in  bis  devotions.  At 
first  there  were  no  suspicions ;  which 
were,  however,  awakened  by  the  re- 
peated crying  of  a  greyhound.  Then 
It  was  found  that  the  king  was  gone. 
He  bad  escaped  by  a  part  of  the  gar- 
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dens  called  Paradise,  and  had  slipped 
away  in  the  twilight.  His  attendant 
Ashbumham,  who  had  rended  dur- 
ing the  king*8  stay  at  Ditton,  was 
then  sent  for,  when  it  was  found  that 
he  had  made  off  some  days  before, 
and  that  all  his  household  stuff  had 
been  sold.  Some  say  the  king  reached 
Bagshot  that  very  night,  having 
given  20^  for  a  g^ide.  The  vooms 
from  which  the  king  escaped  are 
situated  near  the  chapel,  where  often 
his  devotions  were  proffered  oa 
bended  knees. 

The  palace  was  now  long  empty, 
and  narrowly  escaped  being  sold  by 
the  parliamentary  commissionerf. 
Cromwell,  however,  looked  upon  it 
IB  a  convenient  reddenoe;  it  was 
stayed  from  sale  in  1653;  md  the 
Protector  built  the  Toy  Inn  for  his 
Roundhead  soldiers,  and  nut  up  the 
wretched  cavalry  barracks  in  the 
palace-yard  for  his  bodv-guard.  And 
then  the  great  man  oi^tfae  day  took 
up  his  abode  in  Wolsey's  fahric — 
how  would  the  spirit  of  the  cardinal 
have  chafed  had  it  been  conscious  of 
sudi  presence  I  and  here  were  to  be 
heard  in  public,  admonitions  to  "  war 
with  fleshly  reasonings,"  to  "wait 
for  the  redemption,**  and  all  that 
traflic  with  religious  matters  that 
hypocrisv  has  need  of.  Here  was 
iSliKabeth  Cromwell  publicly  mar- 
ried to  the  Lord  Falocmberg.  But 
all  was  not  triumph;  Conscience, 
pointed  by  the  voice  of  a  Ikvourite 
daughter,  haunted  the  man  who  be- 
gan a  career  upon  a  small  stock  of 
principle,  but  was  made  a  villain  1^ 
success.  In  the  chambers  of  the 
old  palace  expired  Mrs.  Clayton, 
who  in  her  delirium  taxed  her  father 
with  his  crimes ;  and  here  his  power- 
ful mind,  impressed  by  a  pr^ction 
that  when  his  dog  bad  died  in  a  cer- 
tain room,  once  inhabited  by  Charles, 
that  his  own  glory  should  depart 
fhMu  him,  Cromwdl^fl  lait  illness 
commenced. 

General  Monk,  after  the  Restora- 
tion, received  a  present  of  Hampton 
Court ;  but  accepted  a  mim  of  money, 
and  gave  it  back  to  the  crown.  And 
another  honeymoon,  rather  differ- 
ent to  the  love  -  passages  which 
must  have  taken  place  between 
Charles  and  Henrietta,  was  soon  en- 
acted here,  and  where  the  tendril - 
like  curls  of  that  lovely  and  loved 
one  had  shaken  in  the  breese,  a  train 


of  Portuguese  ladies,  in  their  mon- 
strous fanlin^s,  or  ^uaide  infimtiM, 
their  complexions  **obvBdor  and  safli- 
ciently  unagreeable*'  (according  to 
Evelyn),  paraded  their  clurasy  forma. 
Such  was  the  retinue  of  Katharine 
of  Braganza,  who  bad  been  married, 
about  a  week  before,  to  Charles  XL 
And  here  came  the  king,  and  pro- 
bacy Lady  Castlemaine.  And  hi- 
ther was  brought  the  famous  bed, 
an  embroidery  of  silver  on  crimaon 
velvet,  a  present  fnm  the  States  of 
Holland  to  the  king,  costing  80002. 
And  the  royal  chamber  was  enriched, 
too,  by  a  great  looking-glass  and 
toilet  ca  beaten  gold,  a  gift  of  Hen- 
rietta Maria.  Cabinets,  brought 
from  Portugal,  enriched  the  hall, 
which  was  then  in  daily  use,  and  the 
whole  palace  was  nobler  furaiabed. 
The  park  was  at  this  tune  planted 
with  nmesin  rows,  and  the  canal  was 
completed,  and  syrens  and  statues, 
cast  in  eoj^er  by  Fanelfi,  were  scat- 
tered about  the  ffardens.  There  was 
a  fountain,  yet,  observes  Evelyn,  ^  no 
plenty  of  w«ta:.**  This  defidencv 
of  springs  and  the  hardness  of  all 
water  not  carried  from  the  river  is, 
indeed,  one  evil  of  that  neighbour- 
hood. Wblsey,  at  a  vast  expense  by 
conduits  built  on  the  hieh  ground 
of  Combe  Warren,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  had  the  water 
in  his  time  oonveyed  to  Hamp- 
ton Court  in  leaden  pipes,  each  of 
them  weighing  twenty-six  pounds; 
and  he  procured  also  an  additional 
supply  from  a  branch  of  the  m^ 
Come  at  ten  miles*  distance.  Why 
he  did  not  avail  hunself  of  the 
Thames  is  by  no  means  manifest. 

The  ffardens  were,  however,  very 
conflneo,  yet  many  a  revel  was  held 
in  them  during  the  gay  rule  of 
Charles  11.  and  the  partme,  which 
they  called  Paradise,  whenee  his  fa- 
ther escaped,  and  a  baaquetifig- 
honse  set  over  a  cave,  or  odimr,  were 
the  scenes  of  many  a  carousal  which 
distanced  Wolsey^  enteitainments,  if 
not  in  splendour,  yet  in  the  lieense 
permitted  to  the  gnests. 

All  was  over;  the  butterflies  of 
Charles's  court  were  smsshed  in  an 
hour,  and  James,  ilMreating  his 
young,  hi|^h-minded,  and  loving  wife. 
Drought  his  court  to  the  palace,  and 
there  received  the  pope's  nuncio. 
&ief  and  joyless  was  his  career,  and 
many,    perhaps,   thought    nothing 
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could  be  gloomier  than  hk  reign. 
They  were  mistaken.  William  came. 
He  came  and  saw.  Was  it  the  dead 
flat  of  the  palace  gardens  that  re- 
called his  beloved  Holland  and  at- 
tracted him  ?  Or  was  it  the  sombre 
grandeur  of  its  courts,  or  the  seclu- 
sion finom  subjects  whom  he  loved 
not,  or  courtiers  whom  he  despised  ? 
Kensington  was  ever  too  dieerful  for 
him.  Unhapnily  for  Hampton  Court, 
Queen  Mary  nad  pretensions  to  a  taste. 
^This  was  a  national  misfortune.  She 
cast  her  eves  upon  the  palace,  and 
observing  how  pleasantly  it  was  situ- 
ated, proposed  improvements.  But 
the  work  of  demolition  was  first  ne- 
cessary, and  in  1690  the  principal 
rart  of  the  old  fabric  facing  the 
Uome  Park  was  taken  down;  the 
rest,  those  two  fine  courts  which  re- 
main, were  only  spared  for  conveni- 
ence until  the  whole  should  be  com- 
pleted on  the  plan  approved  by  the 
queen.  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  who 
was  appointed  after  the  great  fire  of 
London  surveyor-general  of  the 
works,  sent  in  his  "plans,  eleva- 
tions, and  sections  of  two  new  rojral 
apartments  at  Hampton  Court,  bemg 
a  part  only  of  the  surveyor*s  design 
for  a  new  palace  there;"  the  word 
apartments  oem^  used  in  the  French 
sense,  and  meamng  a  distinct  suite  of 
rooms. 

As  the  great  design  of  Wolsey 
mutilated,  sank  brick  by  brick  to  the 
earth,  so  the  impertinent  construction 
by  Wren  arose.  He  had  not  spent 
the  early  part  of  his  architectural 
life  in  raris  to  no  purpose,  and  it 
was  natural  to  him  to  accommodate 
the  foreign  tastes  of  his  employers. 
Queen  Mary's  judgment  was  pro- 
nounced bjr  the  flatterers  pf  the  day  to 
be  exquisite,  and  she  loved  to  dis- 
course with  the  knight  upon  archi- 
tecture, mathematics,  and  literature 
of  the  useful  kind ;  for  her  head  was 
as  manly  as  her  heart,  and  she  pos- 
sessed m  perfection  those  acquire- 
ments which  make  woman,  some- 
times to  the  cost  of  others^  a  reason- 
ing, disagreeable  being. 

rhe^  third  great  quadrangle  chiefly 
comprises  the  buildings  by  'Wren. 
The  south  and  east  sides  of  this  court 
were  entirely  taken  down,  and  the 
nresent  state  rooms  were  erected. 
JThe  west  and  north  sides— compris- 
ing a  room  of  communication  109 
feet  in  length,  and  the  queen*s  guard- 


room and  presence-chamber—retain 
marks  of  tne  ancient  structure ;  but 
a  new  facade  was  given  to  the  whole. 
In  four  years,  just  before  the  death 
of  Queen  Mary,  the  two  "apart- 
ments," as  they  were  called,  were 
completed :  that  fronting  the  Home 
Park  being  the  queen's;  whilst  tiie 
king's  apartment,  fronting  the  Privy 
Garden,  overlooked  the  lliames.  To 
form  an  access  to  this.  Wren  erected 
a  |>ortico  of  ninety  feet  long,  con- 
sisting of  a  colonnade  of  Ionic  pillars, 
which  rose  amid  the  embattled  para- 
pets of  Wolsey's  structure.  Similar 
enormity  was  contemplated  by  Kent, 
who  proposed  extending  a  tvnn  colon- 
nade along  the  opposite  side  of  the 
court ;  but  he  was  prevented  by  Sir 
Robert  Walpole.  The  apartments, 
when  completed,  were  highly  ap- 
proved of  by  King  William,  who 
was  heard,  writes  the  grandson  of 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  in  the  Ptiren- 
talia^ "  once  particularly,  in  the  hear- 
ing of  some  noble  persons  of  the  first 
qualit)^  in  Englana,  to  say,  that  these 
two  apartments,  for  good  proportion, 
state,  and  convenience  jointly,  were 
not  to  be  paralleled  by  any  palace  in 
Europe."  "  And,"  observes  the  edi- 
tor of  Camden's  Britannia^  "  the  ad- 
ditions made  to  it  bv  King  William 
and  Queen  Mary  do  so  far  excel 
what  it  was  before,  that  they  evi- 
dently shew  what  vast  advancements 
architecture  has  received  since  that 
time." 

The  mathematical  mind  of  the 
queen  and  the  congenial  precision  of 
tne  king  were  next  exhibited  in  the 
fashioning  of  the  garden.  Lawns 
were  soon  shaped  out,  intersected 
with  broad  gravel  -  walks,  and  yews 
were  planted  at  set  distances.  Lou- 
don and  Wise,  the  royal  gardeners, 
have  the  merit  or  de-merit  of  the 
design,  hallowed  by  King  William's 
approval.  To  him,  to  borrow  from 
a  modern  poet,  was 

•' AUthewoiidadriU;" 

and  Nature's  scenes  served  little 
other  purpose  than  to  be  cut  up  into 
trenches,  or  made  serviceable  to  war 
or  state.  The  chief  walk  was  de- 
corated with  statues  and  vases,  and 
one  of  the  vases  was  executed  by 
Caius  Gabriel  Cibber,  in  competition 
with  a  foreigner,  who  executed  the 
other :  these  have  been  mercilessly 
removed  to  Windsor.    To  complete 
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the  history  of  Wren's  share  in  Hamp- 
ton Courti  it  must  first  be  mentioned 
that  he  built  the  ranger's  house, 
called  the  Favilion,  near  the  river ; 
and  then,  covered,  in  his  own  day, 
with  glory,  which,  on  many  accounts, 
will  ever  exalt  his  name,  he  fixed 
himself  in  a  house  on  the  green  of 
Hampton  Court,  and  there  resided 
till  his  death. 

We  can  easily  conceive  the  worse 
than  gloom  in  which  the  palace 
was  enveloped  during  the  reign  of 
William,  for  dull  state  is  a  thou- 
sand times  worse  than  desolation. 
Nor  could  the  courtly  scene  be  much 
enlivened  by  the  heavy,  domestic 
virtues  of  Queen  Anne,  who  was 
here  confined,  giving  birth  to  her 
short-lived  son,  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester. It  is  one  proof  of  the  melan- 
choly of  William's  reign,  that  there 
have  been  no  court  chroniclers,  not 
only  no  Pepyses  and  Evelyns,  but  no 
lady-gossips  and  letter-writers;  no 
Lady  Mary  Wortleys,  nor  Mrs. 
Montagues.  All  was  dry  theolo^ 
or  gloomy  politics  in  the  king% 
apartments,  or  grave  disputations 
or  heavy  tapestry- work  in  the 
queen's. 

Their  day  was  over ;  and  the  walks 
of  Hampton  Court  gardens  were 
gladdened  with  other  sights  than 
Sjng  William  leaning  on  his  favour- 
ite Bentinck,  or  opening  his  heart, 
which  had  much  of  the  hero  in  it,  to 
Keppel.  Pope  was  now  seen,  his 
small,  deformed  person  resting  on 
one  of  the  seats,  coquetting  for  hours 
with  the  court  ladies ;  and  here 
Lord  Petre  cut  off  the  lock  of  Ara- 
bella Fermon's  hair,— here,  there- 
fore, ori^nated  that  exquisite  poem, 
written  in  a  fortnight,  and  published 
at  first  in  Lintofs  Misceuani/,  the 
"Rape  of  the  Lock." 

/^^ni»  occasionally  resided  at  the 
pda^;  after  her  reign,  it  relapsed 
again  into  its  character  of  a  royal 
nursery.  Hence  the  great  number 
of  juvenile  and  infantile  portraits  in 
the  apartments, — the  royal  babies, 
from  Henry  VIII.  downwards  to  the 
last  fair  infant  daughter  of  Creor^ 
m.  It  is  remarkal)Ie  that  there  is 
at  present  no  portrait  there  of  our 
present  queen. 

A  promise  of  vulgar  ^ety  was 
apparent  in  the  time  of  George  I., 
who  caused  the  great  hall  to  be  made 
into  a  theatre ;   and  the  stage  was 


retained  in  the  scene  of  Wobey's 
triumphs  until  the  year  1790.  The 
last  royal  personage  who  dwelt  in 
the  apartments  was  one,  the  most 
popular  of  his  family,  Frederic  Prince 
of  Wales.  He  left  behind  him,  in 
numerous  pictures,  memorials  of  his 
residence  at  the  palace.  And  in  the 
park  are  still  be  traced  some  lines  of 
fortifications,  drawn  out  for  the  mili- 
tary instruction  of  the  indpient 
"  butcher  "  of  the  year  '45,  'William 
Duke  of  Cumberland. 

With  the  untimely  death  of  Fre- 
deric ended  all  the  dignity  of  Hamp- 
ton Court,  which  was  soon,  with  more 
good  nature  than  good  taste,  lent  oat 
— I  know  no  other  phrase — ^to  the 
impoverished  branches  of  noble  fa- 
milies, to  titled  widows  or  honour- 
able spinsters,  or  half -pay  naval 
or  military  officers.  Tne  palace 
was  soon  engrossed  not  only  by 
themselves,  but  by  their  furniture 
and  papers.  Possession  made  them 
presumptuous :  one  after  another  the 
apartments  were  closed  to  the  public, 
and  occupied  by  Lady  Marys  and 
their  paroquets.  Wolsey's  hall, 
alas !  resounded  no  longer  with  the 
pipe  and  tabor  sounmn^  for  the 
corantoe,  nor  with  the  dulcuner  wail- 
ing out  the  notes  to  the  pavone.  Cob- 
webs were  aloft  in  the  noble  rooi^ 
beneath  were  my  Lady  Sarah's  boxes. 
In  process  of  tune  it  seemed  to  be 
forgotten  that  there  was  a  hall,  or 
had  ever  been  a  hall :  when  all  the 
boxes  were  at  last  unkennelled,  the 
existence  of  one  was  treated  as  a  dis- 
covery— a  national  surprise.  It  re- 
quired, indeed,  almost  a  fortune  to 
see  Hampton  Court  in  those  days  of 
iniquity.  The  few  rooms  that  were 
shewn  were  thronged  by  a  hot  crew, 
who  had  each  to  pay  some  toll  to  a  vi- 
rago of  a  housemaiden  at  each  several 
door.  **Pay  a  shilling  here,  sir!" 
sounded  like  a  knell  in  one's  ears.  I 
knew  one  gentleman — naval,  pro- 
bably, and  Irish,  of  course,  with  a 
tinge  of  Scottish  blood  in  his  veins— 
who,  incensed  at  last,  refused  to  pay 
tribute.  A  violent  altercation  en- 
sued, and  he  was  not  allowed  to 
pass,  but  shut  up  for  some  hours, 
until  the  lady  housemaid  thought 
better  of  it,  in  a  chamber.  King  Wil- 
liam staring  at  him  all  the  while, 
and  Queen  Mary,  cold  as  ice,  freezing 
him  with  her  gaze.  At  length,  after 
various  obstades,  public  ana  private. 
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— after  bringing  Mr.  Hume  himself 
from  town  several  times  to  order 
Lady  Mary  or  Lady  Sarah*s  boxes 
moyed  out  of  this  room  (for  after  the 
legislature  had  interfered  the  deni- 
x&oB  of  the  palace  proved  contuma- 
cioua),  the  palace  iras  opened  gratis 
in  a  royal  way  to  an  anxious,  palace- 
loving  public.  I  remember,  when 
young,  considering  that  to  see  Hamp- 
ton Court  was  an  event  only  to  hap- 
pen once  in  one's  life ;  now  fancy  walk- 
ing in  any  daj,  and  going  there  too,  if 
you  liked,  with  no  money  in  your 
pocket,— onlv,  perhaps,  if  you  chose 
to  be  liberal,  giving  a  poor,  civil 

Solioeman  a  sixpence  for  an  excellent 
tde  guide-book!  It  is  like  a 
vision;  and  Mr.  Hume,  the  chief 
promoter,  deserves  any  thing  but  a 
monument  (for  I  hate  monuments) 
for  it. 

After  the  main  part  of  the 
work  was  accomplished,  there  was 
still  Wolsey*s  hall  to  open  and  to 
dear.  Now  the  hall  is  an  excellent 
receptacle  for  old  china,  worm-eaten 
books,  or  title-papers,  table  linen, 
family  pictures— it  would  even  ac- 
oommooate  guinea  -  pigs  and  silk- 
worms. I  "wUl  not  venture  to  de- 
clare urhai  was  in  it,  nor  have  we 
any  right  to  inauire ;  but  this  I 
kiu>w,  wat  it  took  many  visits  from 
Mr.  Hume  to  excavate— fox  I  fimcy 
that  might  be  an  appropriate  word — 
box  from  beneath  box,  and  to  insist 
upon  some  high-bom  denizen  of  the 
great  almshouse  canying  it  elsewhere. 


It  is  opened,  and  now,  even  with 
all  its  grave  defects,  it  is  a  regal  sight. 
One  onlv  feature  disfigured  it  till 
lately.  The  interior  was,  until  about 
eighteen  months  ago,  guarded  by 
policemen,  who  plaved  with  great 
propriety  the  same  role  as  the  house- 
maidens  of  old.  They  were  efficient, 
but  certainly  did  not  look  very  like  the 
servants  of  a  palace.  The  queen,  on 
visiting  Hampton  Court,  was  shodced 
beyond  measure  at  their  blue-and- 
white,  privy -councU- like  costume; 
and  commanded  that,  without  delay, 
they  should  wear  the  undress  royal 
livery,  and  so  they  now  do.  It  is  vexa- 
tious to  reflect,  that  by  the  injudicious 
though  well-meant  opening  of  the 
palace  on  Sundays,  this  body  of  fine, 
and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  well-conducted 
men  are  kept  away  from  divine 
service  by  this  arrangement. 

I  have  omitted  to  remark  that 
once,  and  once  only,  Hampton  Court 
was  appropriated  as  the  retreat  of  a 

Erince,  driven  by  circumstances  from 
is  dominions.  This  was  in  1795, 
when  the  Prince  of  Orance  soueht 
an  asylum  in  England,  and  found  it 
in  this  palace.  And  might  not  that 
appropriation  serve  as  a  hint  for  fu- 
ture tunes  ?  Europe  may  not  always 
go  on  peaceably,  and  to  what  pur- 
pose can  ^e  fabric,  alternately  the 
court  and  the  prison,  be  better  ap- 
plied than  as  the  suitable  domicile  of 
royal  or  illustrious  personages,  when 
in  unmerited  distress  P 
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Ncvni. 

THB  CABCFAION  OT  TUIXDLAMD, 


WaiLB  firom  evexy  qiuurter  ruia  was, 
as  we  have  seen,  breaking  in  upon 
the  Prussian  monarehy,  negotiations 
for  peace  were  also  carrying  on,  and 
with  the  degree  of  success  which 
was  to  be  expected  from  the  gloomy 
character  of  the  events  by  which 
they  were  occasioned.  The  Mar- 
quis de  Luchessini,  bearing  pro- 
posals of  peace,  had  already  reached 
the  French  head-quarters  on  the 
2  let  October,  and  as  Kapoleon  re- 
fused to  grant  an  armistice,  entered 
immediately  into  negotiations  with 
Duroc  ana  Talleyrand  for  a  final 
treaty. 
The  terms  demanded  by  the  con- 

aueror  were,  that  Prussia  should  re- 
nquish  all  her  provinces  west  of  the 
Elbe,  pay  a  contribution  of  a  hun- 
dred millions  of  francs,  and  renounce 
for  the  future  every  right  to  inter- 
fere in  the  affairs  of  Germany.  The 
negotiator,  doubting  how  fiir  he 
could  accede  to  these  severe  demands, 
sent  them  to  the  king,  who  immedi- 
ately accepted  and  returned  them; 
and  on  the  27th  they  were  already 
submitted  to  the  emperor  for  his 
signature.  But  the  events  previ- 
ously narrated  were  then  passing^ 
between  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder,  and 
induced  the  victor  to  delay  his  final 
ratification  in  the  hopes  that  addi- 
tional success  might  furnish  addi- 
tional means  of  raising  his  terms,  and 
when  the  catastrophes  of  Prentzlau 
and  Passewalck,  together  with  the 
rapid  fall  of  so  many  fortresses,  be- 
came known,  he  renised  it  altoge- 
ther. He  then  declared  *'he  had 
not  yet  determined  on  the  manner  of 
granting  peace  to  Prussia,  and  that 
the  duty  which  the  genend  welfare 
imposed  upon  him— a  duty  far  more 
binding  on  sovereigns  than  any 
merely  written  laws,  absolved  him 
altogether  from  his  previous  word." 
As  no  truce  existed  between  the 
parties.  Napoleon  could  find  ample 
precedent  for  rising  in  his  demands 
with  the  success  of  his  arms.  The 
unworthy  cant  about  the  "general 
welfare''  will  not  so  easily  be  defended 


by  the  example  of  any  one  holding  a 
high  station  m  history. 

The  victory  of  Jena  having  been 
gained  over  new  and  untrieci  loes, 
over  soldiers  who  had  still  tnain- 
tained  a  high  military  reputation,  in- 
spired sreater  enthusiasm  in  France 
than  the  battle  of  Austeriits  had 
done.  A  deputation  oi  the  amate 
was  in  consequence  sent  from  Paris 
to  con^tulate  the  conqueror  on  hk 
splendid  achievements.  In  retain 
for  their  address  Napoleon  commu- 
nicated to  them  the  decrees  against 
England,  known  as  the  Berlin  de- 
crees, and  presented  them  with  the 
trophies  taken  during  the  campaign. 
But  the  ^ft,  however  splendid,  was 
not  gratuitous,  for  the  victor  de- 
mand in  return  a  levy  of  80,000 
men,  to  be  raised  on  the  oonserip^ion 
of  1807,  that  of  1806  bdng  already 
exhausted.  Blood,  blood,  and  alwmjs 
blood,  was  the  call  of  Napcrieon, 
whose  throne  of  power  and  great- 
ness was  only  raised  on  the  mangled 
bodies  of  slaughtered  thousands. 
The  submissive  senate  readily  voted 
away  the  lives  of  their  oountiymen ; 
but  having  in  their  addreas  ventured, 
though  in  the  humblest  and  most 
flattering  terms  possible,  to  express 
some  desire  for  peace,  it  excited  im- 
mediate displeasure.  The  slightest 
shadow  of  independence,  of  a  free 
and  manly  thought,  instantly  gave 
umbrage  to  the  idol  of  modem  li- 
beralism ;  and,  accustomed  to  servile 
obedience,  and  not  to  counsel.  Na- 
poleon told  the  deputation  '*tiiiat 
they  had  very  ill  chosen  the  time  to 
give  him  advice." 

The  victor  having  refused  to  grant 
terms  to  Prussia,  it  now  became  ne- 
cessary to  prepare  for  meeting  the 
Russians  aavancing  to  the  aid  of 
their  unfortunate  allies.  Nor  was 
the  task  a  difficult  one,  for  the  vast 
dominions  at  this  time  under  the 
sway  of  the  French  emperor  fur- 
nished ample  means  for  opening  the 
new  campaign.  Numerous  reserves 
were  drawn  from  France,  Italy, 
Holland,  Switzerland,  and  the  states 
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of  the  ConfederatioDyand  forced  levies 
of  men  were  already  raised  in  the 
usurped  proyinces  of  Hanover, 
Brunswick,  and  Cassel.  Napoleon 
had  by  desrees  assumed  the  strange 
right  of  elevating  princes  of  minor 
ruik  to  the  dignity  of  kings.  Whe- 
ther the  exercise  of  this  novel  pre* 
rogative  helped  to  angment  his  power 
ve  cannot  say ;  but  it  certainly  did 
not  tend  to  enhance  the  lustre  of 
royalty.  However  this  may  be,  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  became  one  of  the 
promoted;  and  having,  along  with 
the  other  sovereign  princes  of  the 
Louse  of  Saxony,  the  Dukes  of  Saxe- 
Weimar,  Gotha,  Meiningen,  and  Hil- 
deburghausen,  been  admitted  mem- 
bers of  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  he  was  made  King  of  Saxony, 
and  h^  contingent  of  troops  fixed  at 
22,000  men.  It  was  only  with  the 
blood  of  the  brave  that  the  favours 
conferred  by  Napoleon  were  to  be 
paid. 

The  French  force  ready  to  take 
the  field  amoimted,  according  to  the 
best  authorities,  to  nearly  200,000 
men,  under  the  immediate  command 
of  tiie  emperor.  Besides  these,  a 
corps,  under  Jerome  Bonaparte,  was 
enga^d  in  reducing  the  Silesian 
fortresses,  and  another,  under  Mar- 
shd  Mortier,  in  observing  Colberg 
and  Swedish  Fomerania,  and  in  co- 
vering the  rear  of  the  army.  The 
allies  were  far  inferior  in  strength. 
Besides  the  troops  that  garrisoned 
Colberg,  Dantzig,  Graudenz,  and  a 
few  minor  posts,  the  Prussians  had 
been  able  to  bring  only  15,000  men, 
the  remnant  of  their  splendid  army, 
into  the  field ;  these  were  nlaced  un- 
der the  orders  of  General  Lestocq, 
an  ofiicer,  as  the  result  proved,  of 
great  merit.  General  Bennin^en 
was  advancing  with  53,000  Russians, 
and  was  followed  by  Count  Buxho- 
veden  with  38,000  more;  while  in 
the  rear  a  small  reserve  was  assem- 
bling under  General  Essen.  The 
Russian  field-marshal  Kaminski  was 
named  commander-in-chief  of  all 
these  forces,  llie  advantage  of 
numbers,  confidence,  experience,  were 
all,  therefore,  greatly  on  the  side  of 
Napoleon.  Other  causes  seemed  to 
tell  still  more  decisively  in  his  fa- 
vour. 

The  Prussian  corps  formed  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  troops  destined 
to  fight  the  battle  of  Frussian  inde* 


pendence,  and  the  defeats  of  Jena 
and  Auerstadt  obli|;ed  the  Russian 
commanders  to  begm  (heir  campaign 
under  the  most  unfavourable  aus- 
pices. They  had  expected  to  avenge 
the  defeat  of  Austerlitz  by  the  siae 
of  the  Prussians,  and  the^  now  found 
that,  instead  of  auxiliaries,  they  had 
become  principals  in  the  war.  The 
idea  that  the  Russian  army  was  to 
be  sacrificed  for  Prussia  in  a  contest 
in  which  their  country  had  little  to 
^in,  made  a  deep  and  unfavourable 
impression  on  the  minds  of  the  troops. 
This  feeling  was  augmented  by  the 
knowledge  that  the  losses  sustained 
during  the  campaign  of  1805  had  not 
yet  been  replaced,  and  that  sreat 
difiiculty  existed  in  forming  and  as- 
sembling soldiers  in  the  vast  domi- 
nions of  the  czar.  It  was  evident 
that,  notwithstanding  the  good-will 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  the 
bravery  of  the  troops,  reflections  of 
this  nature  could  hardly  fail  to 
weaken  the  bonds  that  linked  the 
two  armies  together,  and  deprive 
them  of  much  of  that  strens^th  which 
they  would  have  derived  from  a 
more  perfect  union  of  views  and 
feelings.  Prussia  fought  for  her 
very  existence ;  the  negotiations  for 
peace  had  shewn  that  she  had  no- 
thing but  the  fate  of  arms  to  rest 
upon.  Russia,  on  the  contrary, 
fought  only  to  support  a  nearly 
ruined  ally. 

The  localities  also  were  greatly 
against  the  allies,  for  the  Poles  only 
awaited  the  arrival  of  the  French  to 
rise  in  their  favour.  The  country 
that  became  the  theatre  of  war  had 
no  fortress,  except  the  citadel  of 
Graudenz,  Uiat  could  lend  any  sup- 
port to  the  operations.  Pillau  and 
Dantzig  were  too  distant  to  have 
any  influence ;  the  stores  had  there- 
fore to  be  assembled  in  open  towns, 
and  often  became  the  prey  of  the 
enemy.  The  Prussian  levies  and 
reinforcements  came  in  but  slowly, 
and  in  the  Russian  anuy  discord  ran 
so  high  that  Field-marshal  Kaminski, 
who  was  subject  indeed  to  mental  in- 
firmities, was  deposed  by  his  own 
generals.  As  the  parties  could  not 
afterwards  a^ree  about  his  successor, 
this  cxtraordinaiT  measure  left  the 
army  for  nearly  three  weeks  without 
a  general-in-cnief,  and,  divided  into 
two  corps,  was  commanded  by  oflScers 
at  variance  with  each  other.    It  was 
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under  such  unfavourable  auspices 
that  the  first  Polish  campaign 
opened. 


On  the  28th  November  the  ad- 
vance-guard of  the  French  annv  en- 
tered the  ancient  capital  of  Poland. 


n^2*sn:^5^ 


The  enthusiasm  of  the  people  was  at 
its  height ;  the  most  extravagant  ac- 
clamations of  joy  hailed  the  arrival 
of  Murat*s  troops  whenever  they  ap- 
peared; the  slavery  of  years  was 
forgotten  in  an  instant.  In  the  ene- 
mies of  their  oppressors  the  multi- 
tude beheld  only  liberators,  and 
already,  in  their  excited  fancies,  saw 
their  countnr  independent,  and  the 
liffht  of  freedom  dispersing  the  heavy 
gloom  which  had  so  long  overspread 
the  land  of  their  fathers.  From  far 
and  near  the  voice  of  justice  and  pa- 
triotism claimed  from  the  mighty 
victor  the  emancipation  of  a  brave 
and  chivalrous  people  so  barbarously 
enchained.  It  was  a  deed  reserved 
for  the  strong  of  hand  and  high  of 
heart,  and  certain  to  obtain  for  him 
who  achieved  it  the  brightest  gar- 
land ever  gathered  in  glory*s  course. 
This  garland  was  offered  to  Napo- 
leon, but  his  dull  eye  saw  it  not;  on 
no  chord  of  that  cold  and  ignoble 


heart  could  honour  and  generosity 
strike  with  effect ;  to  him  power  and 
dominion  alone  constituted  ffreatness, 
and  by  following  these  idols  he  for- 
feited the  most  splendid  opportunity 
of  performing  an  act  of  true  heroism 
ever  offered  to  an  individual  in  mo- 
dem times. 

That  the  emancipation  of  Poland 
would  have  been  attended  with  diffi- 
culties may  be  readily  granted,  but 
they  were  not  of  a  nature  to  have 
arrested  Napoleon  with  the  power 
he  then  poss^sed,  had  his  heart  been 
set  upon  the  task.  He  must  have 
concilkted  Austria,  and  given  her 
some  compensation  for  the  loss  of  her 
Gallician  provinces,  and  the  libera- 
tion of  Poland  must  have  made  Rus- 
sia a  deeply  interested  principal  in 
the  war ;  but  the  events  of  the  cam- 
paiffn  proved  that  he  could  cope 
with  the  Russians,  wanting  even  toe 
might;^  aid  he  would  have  derived 
iiom  tiberated  Poknd;  and  Austris, 
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bowever  jealous  and  anxious  to  re- 
sain  her  former  position  in  Europe, 
Sad  been  so  much  weakened  by  the 
events  of  1805  that  she  would  most 
likely  have  been  satisfied  with  a  rea- 
sonable  equivalent.  This,  indeed, 
was  offered;  but  the  offer  consisted 
of  plundered  j^perty,  the  Silesian 
provinces  of  Prussia,  which  that 
power  had  not  yet  resided,  and 
which  the  Emperor  Francis  declined 
to  receive  on  that  account.  Bad  the 
Dalmatian  provinces,  taken  from 
Austria  in  1805,  been  tendered,  the 
difficulty  would  probably  have  been 
removed ;  but  these  belonged  to  Na- 
poleon himself,  and  the  enemy  of 
in^om  could  make  no  individual 
sacrifice  to  the  cause  of  national  in- 
dependence. He  never  even  ex- 
pr^sed  himself  distinctlv  on  the 
subject  of  Poland,  though  he  allowed 
his  subordinates  to  issue  proclama- 
tions, some  bearing  even  tne  forged 
name  of  Kosciusko,  calling  on  the 
lie  to  join  the  French.  In  one  of 
Hetins  the  following  ambiguous 
passage  also  appears:  ''Shall  the 
rolish  throne  be  re-established,  and 
shall  the  Great  Natk>n  secure  for  it 
respect  and  independence?  Shall 
she  recall  it  to  life  from  the  grave  ? 
God  only,  who  directs  all  human 
affiiirs,  can  solve  this  mystery." 

It  was  at  first  the  intention  of  the 
allies  to  defend  the  line  of  the  Vis- 
tnla,  and  Marshal  Lannes  had  been 
defeated  in  an  attempt  to  pass  the 
riyer  near  Thorn,  and  to  make  him- 
self master  of  that  town ;  but  unex- 
plained drcumstanoesled  to  a  change 
of  measures,  and  on  the  arrival  of 
the  French  at  Warsaw  the  Russians 
withdrew  from  Praga  and  the  Prus- 
sians from  Thorn,  the  orders  being 
that  boUi  corps  should  unite  behind 
the  Narew.  As  the  French,  how- 
ever, followed  very  slowly.  General 
Bennin^n,  on  the  8th  of  December, 
again  directed  the  armies  to  advance 
and  resume  their  former  quarters,  a 
movement  that  caused  the  French 
corps  to  be  assembled  and  brought 
forward,  with  a  view,  no  doubt,  of 
striking  an  early  and  decisive  blow 
at  the  Kussians.  The  Bug  and  the 
Ukia  were  passed  with  slight  oppo- 
ntion,  the  Russian  detachments  forced 
to  give  way ;  and  on  the  25th  of  De- 
cember IVlarshal  Lannes,  with  his 
own  and  jKurt  of  Davousf  s  corps, 
»ppe«red  m  &ont  of  Ikiuuiigsen's 


army,  drawn  up  for  battle,  and  hav- 
ing the  village  of  Pultusk  on  their 
left  and  a  small  wood  on  their  right. 
The  number  of  men  in  position 
amounted  to  about  40,000.  Field- 
marshal  Kaminski,  the  commander- 
in-chief,  who  was  already  on  the 
road  to  Ostrolenska,  had  given  or- 
ders for  the  allied  army  to  retire  and 
fall  back  behind  the  Bnnianfrontier ; 
but  a  sudden  thaw  had  set  in  and 
rendered  the  roads  in  that  deep  and 
loamj^  soil  so  difficult  to  pass,  that 
Benningsen,  thinking  he  could  not 
continue  his  retrograde  movement 
without  sacrificing  nis  artillery  and 
heavy  baggage,  determined  to  halt 
on  the  26th,  even  at  the  risk  of  being 
attacked. 

He  made  judicious  dispositions  for 
the  combat,  and  they  were  all  needed, 
for  though  the  French  were  inferior 
in  numbers.  Marshal  Lannes  not 
having  more  than  30,000  men  with 
him,  they  were  vastly  superior  in 
the  daring  and  confidence  resulting 
from  success,  and  which  made  them 
count  as  nothing  the  numerical  8U« 
perioritv  of  their  adversaries. 

The  battle  of  Pultusk  was  fought 
on  the  26th  of  December.  Napoleon 
was  not  present  in  the  action,  but 
Lannes  made  the  onset  with  all  the 
gallantry  for  which  he  and  his  troops 
were  distinguished.  Their  utmost  ef- 
forts failed,  however,  against  the  firm- 
ness of  the  Russians,  and  after  a  san- 
guinary struggle,  in  which  the  marshal 
was  himself  wounded,  ujght  put  an 
end  to  the  combat.  The  French 
withdrew  from  the  field,  leaving  the 
batUe-^und  and  700  prisoners  in 
possession  of  the  Russians.  Feeble 
trophies  on  which  to  claim  a  victory 
that  was  followed  by  a  retreat,  com- 
menced before  the  rising  dawn  could 
shew  the  conqueror  what  had  become 
of  their  late  adversaries.  The  Rus- 
sians lost  about  3000,  the  French 
about  5000  men  in  the  action. 

The  only  result  of  the  battle  of 
Pultusk  was  the  safe  and  unmolested 
retreat  it  secured  for  the  Russians ; 
but  a  severe  blow  might  have  been 
struck  at  the  French  nad  not  Mar- 
shal Kaminskrs  strange  conduct  pre- 
vented General  Buxhovedon  and 
Anrepp  from  joining  Benningsen. 
They  were  already,  at  his  reauest,  in 
full  march  towards  the  battle-field; 
there  was  ample  time  to  ioin  the 
combat,  when  at  ten  o*c1ock  in  the 
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morning  they  received  positive  or- 
ders from  the  field-marshal  "in- 
stantly to  retire,  as  every  thing  was 
lost,  and  the  whole  army  in  retreat 
towards  No vogorod."  Not  beina;  ex- 
actly aware  or  the  general-m-cniers 
state  of  mind,  receiving  no  further 
intelligence  from  Bennin^n,  and 
hearing  no  firing  in  the  direction  of 
PultusK,  the  action  not  having  then 
commenced,  they  obeyed  the  com- 
mands delivered  to  tnem,  and  fell 
back  accordingly.  Fortune  seemed 
really  to  take  some  strange  pleasure 
in  varying  the  modes  of  shewing  fa- 
vour to  Napoleon.  She  had  hitherto 
placed  only  weak  and  incapable  nien 
at  the  head  of  the  armies  against 
which  he  had  to  contend,  she  no^y 
gave  him  an  opponent  who  was  not 
only  insane,  but  destitute  even  of  the 
danng  that  often  distinguishes  abso- 
lute madness,  for  Kaminski  never 
appeared  before  the  enemy,  and  only 
gave  orders  to  retire. 

While  the  main  army  under  Ben- 
ningsen  was  fishting  the  battle  of 
Fultusk,  another  division,  under 
Prince  Galitzen,  consisting  of  17,000 
men  only,  was  maintainmg  a  more 
unequal  combat  at  Golymin.  At- 
tacked by  the  corps  of  Murat  and 
Augereau,  aided  by  part  of  Da- 
voust's,  the  Russians  maintained 
their  position  the  whole  day,  and 
only  retired  during  the  night  after 
the  French  had  witndrawn  from  the 
action  and  left  them  masters  of  the 
field.  Both  parties  claimed  the  vic- 
tory in  these  actions,  which  were  at- 
tended with  little  advantage  to  either, 
though  they  no  doubt  tended  to  give 
the  Kussian  troops  confidence  in 
themselves,  and  possibly  also  to  hurry 
their  leaders  into  the  ill-concerted 
measures  which  soon  afterwards  fol- 
lowed. 

These  sanguinary  and  indecisive 
actions  closea  the  campaign  of  1806, 
and  since  the  times  when  the  disci- 
plined armies  of  Greece  and  Rome 
overthrew  in  single  battles  and  cam« 
paigns  the  mightiest  thrones  of  the 
East,  the  world  had  never  seen  ac- 
tions of  war  attended  by  such  rapid 
and  brilliant  results;  and  the  con- 
quering troops,  from  the  princely 
marshal  down  to  the  humblest  sol- 
dier, might  also  be  excused  if  they 
deemed  themselves  invincible  in  arms, 
the  chosen  people  of  Mars,  and  be- 
lieved that  victory  was  chained  to 


their  standard  by  the  maffic  power  of 
their  leader.  But  a  leader  who 
claimed  to  be  great,  who  wished  to 
be  looked  upon  as  the  "  man  of  dea- 
tiny,"  ought  not  to  have  been  so 
deceived;  he  should  have  seen  the 
vast  aid  he  derived  from  Fortune, 
should  have  known  that  she  was 
a  woman  and  capricious.  The  last- 
named  actions  should  have  checked 
his  pride,  and  suggested  the  queti- 
tion, — Whence  hadarisen  such  splen- 
did results  with  little  loss  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  campaign,  and  the  heavy 
losses  without  results  at  its  Tery 
close  ?  A  fair  answer  to  this  simple 
question  might  still  have  set  bound:s 
to  that  overweening  vanity  yet  des- 
tined to  strew  whole  empires  with 
the  bones  of  slaughtered  armies,  and 
to  send  him  a  discrowned  captive  to 
a  barren  rock  of  the  ocean. 

Napoleon,  having  placed  the  troopfl 
in  what  were  deemed  x>ennanent 
winter -quarters,  retired  with  his 
guards  to  Warsaw.  A  tenth  corps 
composed  of  German  auxiliaries  and 
newly  raised  Poles,  was  assemhling 
under  the  orders  of  Marshal  Le 
Fevre,  and  was  intended  to  under- 
take the  siege  of  Dantzig ;  but  no  one 
expected  that  the  operations  in  the 
field  were  to  be  resumed,  when  ou 
the  24th  January  information  ar- 
rived that  the  Russians  were  again 
in  full  march  to  assume  the  offensive. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Russian  ge- 
nerals held  at  Novo^orod,  on  the  2d 
of  Januans  and  which  resembled  a 
meeting  of  the  captains  of  frec-bands 
of  the  olden  time  far  more  than  any 
known  to  the  officers  of  disciplined 
armies,  it  had  been  resolved  that 
Field-marshal  Kaminski  should  be 
removed  from  the  command.  Bat  as 
those  who  took  upon  themselves  the 
exercise  of  this  act  of  sovereignty 
could  not  a^ree  about  a  successor  to 
the  deposea  general,  the  army  re- 
mained for  a  time  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy  without  a  commander,  the 
regular  rule  of  seniority  being  either 
not  known  or  acknowledged  in  the 
Russian  service.  The  French  were 
probably  ignorant  of  the  advantage 
the  circumstance  would  have  mveu 
them,  and  on  the  18th  General^n- 
ningsen  received  the  appointment  of 
commander-in  chief.  As  he  was  not 
the  senior  general  present  with  the 
army,  it  is  believed  tnat  the  so-called 
victory  of  Pultusk  proved  his  prin- 
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ctpal  reoomme&dation,  and  he  now 
took  immediate  steps  to  justify  the 
hoaoor  eonferred  upon  him  by  some 
addittomd  action  of  Sclat 

The  new  commander-in-chief  re- 
aolred  to  fall  with  his  concentrated 
forces,  ooniastin^   of  about  75,000 
men^  npoB  the  a^ranced  troops  of  the 
Prendi,   composed  of  the  corps  of 
Ncy  and  Bemadotte.    His  intention 
was   to    throw  them  back  on  the 
Lower  Vistula,  and  possibly  on  the 
Frishe  Ilaff,  where  their  destruction 
might  have  been  accomplished  before 
they  eoold  be  supported.    The  plan 
seems  to  haye  been  well  c(mceived, 
and,    sheltered    by   the    numerous 
forests  that  cover  the  surface  of  the 
country,  aided  by  the  severity  of  the 
season,  which  confined  the  French  to 
their    eatitomnents,    the     Russians 
gained  some  marches  unjjerceived ; 
but  the  peasantry  gave  timely  in- 
formataon,  and  when,  nevertheless, 
some  tuar  opportunities  offered  for 
striking  home,  the  arm  which  had 
been  so  boldly  raised  lost  strength 
and  vigour,  and  the  blow  descended 
feebly  and  with  little  effect    The 
French,  after  some  trifling  actions, 
m  which  they  lost  a  few  hundred 
prisoners  and  the  baggage  of  Bema- 
dotte*s  corps,  secured  their  retreat 
withont  difnculty.    Bennlnssen,  un- 
accountably supposing  that  he  would 
no  hmger  find  an  enemy  on  the  riffht 
bank  of  the  Vistula,  took  up  his 
quarters  at  Mohrungen,  where  the 
operation  ended,  the  only  result  be- 
ing the  relief  of  Graudenz,  the  siege 
of  which  the  Prussians  forced  the 
French  to  raise. 

While  the  Russians  were  taking 
up  their  cantonments  round  Moh- 
rungen Kapoleon  was  assembling  his 
army,  and  having  been  inform^  of 
the  positioH  in  which  Benningsen 
had  placed  himself,  determined,  by  a 
direct  advance  on  the  Ileilsberg  and 
Konigs^rg  road,  to  turn  his  lefb 
liank  and  cut  off  his  communication 
with  RnsBia.  This  movement,  whicfh 
NapoleoD*s  worshippers  have  of 
courae  represented  as  a  splendid  in- 
miradoa  of  genius,  might,  if  the 
Riustans  had  made  no  upc  of  their 
light  troops  and  allowed  a  whole 
aniiy  to  match  unnoticed  round  their 
flank,  have  led  to  a  battle  with  re- 
versed fronts.  As  at  Jena,  the 
conasquenoes  mi^^  have  been  very 
dcstraotive  to   we  defeated  party, 


whether  French  or  Russians;  but, 
as  already  stated,  this  mode  of  turn- 
ing a  flank,  of  int^posing  between 
an  army  and  its  regular  line  of  re- 
treat, tends  only  to  heighten  the 
stakes  contended  for,  without  of  itself 
augmenting  the  chances  of  victorv, 
and  the  result  of  the  battle  fought 
proves  that  this  was  still  a  very  un- 
certain question. 
Chance,  however,  frustrated  this 

Sroject:  an  officer,  sent  to  Bema- 
otte  with  a  letter  containing  the 
order  of  movements,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Ckissacks,  and  Benning- 
sen, thus  made  aware  of  the  enem/s 
intention,  instantly  took  measures  to 
counteract  them,  and  wiser  than  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick  at  Jena,  when 
vainlv  warned  by  Massenbach, 
manmed  rapidly  to  the  left,  and  took 
post  at  Jankowo,  where  he  fairly 
confronted  the  advancing  foes.  Not 
deeming  his  position  here  sufiiciently 
strong,  and  the  French  still  con- 
tinuing to  -extend  beyond  his  left 
flank,  he  broke  up  on  the  3d  of 
February,  and  directing  the  Prusnan 
general,  Lestocq,  to  join  him  at 
Eylau,  commenced  his  retreat.  The 
French  followed  close  and  fast,  and 
it  was  only  after  a  succession  of  very 
severe  actions  that,  on  the  7th  of 
February,  he  was  enabled  to  occupy 
a  position  behind  Eylau,  the  town 
itself  having,  after  a  sharp  contest, 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  French. 
The  loss  of  human  life  sustained 
during  the  course  of  this  campaign, 
from  cold,  want,  toil,  and  distress, 
was  without  a  parallel  in  military 
history,  till  a  more  memorable  year 
eame  to  shew  how  little  the  mind  of 
Napoleon  had  learned,  how  little  his 
eaUous  heart  had  been  moved,  even 
by  the  appalling  scenes  of  death  and 
suffering  which  every  march  pre** 
sented.  Benningsen  had  commenced 
his  forward  movement  on  the  21st  of 
January  with  75,000  men ;  he  only 
brought  56,000  effective  soldiers  mto 
position  at  Eylau,  having  thus,  in  the 
sb<N^  space  of  eighteen  days,  ex- 
perienced a  diminudon  of  foree 
amonntiuff  to  17,000  men,  three- 
fourths  of  whom  had  been  struck  off 
the  effective  list,  not  by  the  shot  of 
the  enemy,  for  there  had  been  no 
battle,  but  by  the  frightful  sufferings 
which  privation,  toil,  and  constant 
exposure  to  the  intense  severity  of 
the  northern  winter,  heaped  upon 
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them.  Hie  diininution  of  the  French 
force  must  have  been  equally  severe, 
for  though  the  corps  that  fouffht  at 
Eylau— 3d,  4th,  6th,  7th  Guards,  and 
four  divisions  of  reserve  cavalry — 
returned  on  the  Ist  of  January 
nearly  89,000  effective  men  present 
under  arms,  they  only  brought,  by 
the  best  accounts  we  can  collect, 
68,000  men  into  the  field  of  battle, 
20,000  men  having  in  that  short 
space  of  time  melted  away  from  the 
ranks.  When  we  recollect  the  pain 
and  anguish  which  the  soldier,  bend- 
ing beneath  his  arms  and  appoint- 
ments, and  worn  down  bv  toil,  frost, 
and  famine,  has  to  suffer  in  such 
marches, — when  we  think  of  the 
thousands  who  perished  in  anguish, 
helplesslv  and  neglected,  along  the 
frozen  plains  of  Poland  during  these 
movements,  it  is  only  as  Christians, 
not  daring  to  question  the  inscrutable 
will  of  Froviaence,  that  we  can  ex- 
press the  indi^iation  which  rises 
witlun  us,  at  beholdinj;  one  vain 
man  inflicting  so  frightiul  a  mass  of 
woe  on  a  large  portion  of  his  species. 
And  yet  the  author  of  this  woe  is 
still  the  world*s  idol,  and,  above  all, 
the  idol  of  the  very  class  who  lay 
claim  to  a  higher  degree  of  liberality 
and  generous  philanthropy  than  is 
suppled  to  fall  to  the  share  of  ordi- 
narv  individuals ! 

The  battle  of  £ylau  was  fought  on 
the  8th  of  February,  1807.  The 
cold  had  been  intense,  the  snow  lay 
deep  on  the  ground,  the  surrounding 
lakes  were  covered  with  firm  and 
solid  ice,  and  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach  the  country  presented  one  vast 
and  undulating  sheet  of  frozen  snow, 
the  surface  of  which  was  only  broken 
by  a  few  hamlets,  so  small  and  dis- 
tfUdt  from  each  other,  as  hardly  to 
d^ange  the  dreary  bleakness  of  the 
scene.  As  a  battle-field,  the  ground 
was  perfectly  open  to  the  action  of 
^l urms,  and  offered  "ample  room 
and  veige  enough"  for  the  disf^ay 
of  any*  military  skill  and  gemuls 
either  df  the  contending  chieftams' 
mkht  possess ;  but  the  fair  field  was 
ofifered  in  vain,  and  the  combat  of 
Eylau  presents  us  only  with  the 
usual  front-to-front  onsetSithe  results 
of  which  were  trusted  entirely  to  the 
gallantry  of  the  troo^  totally  un- 
aided by  the  boasted  science  of  strate- 
gists or  tacticians. 

The  Bussian  infantry  were  drawn 


up  in  two  lines,  with  a  stroDf  reserre 
in  third  line.  One-half  of  the  ca- 
valry was  placed  on  the  wings,  the 
other  half  in  rear  of  the  inisntry. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  artu- 
lery,  formed  in  masses  of  forty  ani 
fifty  guns,  were  distributed  aloo^  the 
front.  Beyond  their  extreme  ri^bt, 
and  a  little  to  the  rear,  the  Kuanans 
occupied  the  hamlet  of  Sehloditten ; 
beyond  the  main  body  of  the  left  was 
another  hamlet  called  Serpallen,  in 
which  troops  were  also  placed  :  the 
small  village  of  Sousgarten  was  in 
rear  of  their  left  wing.  None  of 
these  posts,  though  required  to  be 
occupied,  lent  any  strength  to  the 
position,  which  was  fairly  assailable 
at  all  points. 

On  the  part  of  the  French,  the 
corps  of  Davoust  and  Augereaa  were 
destined  to  attack,  the  former  the 
left,  the  latter  the  right  and  centre 
of  the  Russians.    The  Guards,  fonr 
divisions   of  reserve   cavalry,    and 
Soult's  corps,  were  kept  in  reserre. 
Marshal  Key  was  detached  on  the 
left  to  intercept  the  march  of  Genial 
Lestocq,  who,  with  8000  FrusBians 
and  5000  Russians,  was  advancing  to 
take  post  on  the  right  of  Benning- 
sen*s  army.    The   Ist  corps  under 
Bemadotte  was  not  jiresent  in  the 
action ;  he  was  detained  by  what  the 
best  French  narrator  of  these  eyents 
calls    **  un    malenconireux    htumrdr 
which,  in  plain  English,  can  mean 
nothing  more  than  "'  a  want  of  skill 
and  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  lead- 
ers." 

With  the  first  dawn  of  morning 
the  Russian  guns  opened  alon^  the 
whole  line,  and  were  soon  rephed  to 
by  the  more  numerous  Frencn  artil- 
lery. The  fire  of  the  tirailieurs  fol- 
lowed, and  all  preparation  for  the 
main  onset  being  ready,  Augereau 
led  his  corps  to  the  attack.  The 
morning  had  been  dark  and  threaten- 
ing, and  at  this  very  moment  a  h^nry 
snpw^storm  commenced,  which  com- 
pletely concealed  the  combatanta  firom 
each  Other.  Bui  the'fen^pest  whidi 
concealed  did  not  separate  them,  and 
in  the  midst  of  darkness  the  adverse 
hosts  struck  lull  against  each  other. 
The  struggle  was  close,  sanguinary, 
and  severe ;  the  drifting  snow  pre- 
vented the  details  from  l^in^  known, 
even  to  the  contending  parties  them- 
selves, only  the  crowd  of  wounded 
hurrying  to  the  rear  told  how  t^- 
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ble  was  the  carnage.  Axk^mKi  and 
his  two  generals  of  division  were 
noQDded;  the  14th  Regiment  ofin- 
isntiy  alone  left  1300  men  and 
offioers  stretched  npon  that  fatal 
field;  the  ruin  of  the  whole  corps 
seemed  near,  and  its  destruction  mignt 
have  compromised  the  safety  of  the 
umy. 

In  this  perOous  situation,  Napoleon 
ordered  Murat  to  fall  upon  the  main 
body  of  the  Russians  with  the  whole 
of  the  cayalry,  reserve  and  Guards 
induded,  and  thus  to  extricate  Au- 
g)ereau*8  hroken  infantry.  The 
mighty  mass  rolled  rapidly  on.  The 
m  ttussian  line  was  1x)me  down 
and  trodden  nnder  hoof;  hut  the 
dood  of  horsemen  broke  aaainst  the 
film  columns  of  the  second  line,  and 
ehaiKed  in  their  turn  by  the  Russian 
csTthy,  they  were  driven  back  with 
great  slaughter  to  the  verv  shelter  of 
their  own  reserves.  Tne  Russian 
aceoonti  assert  that  the  cavalry  of 
Napoleon^s  guard  were  entirely  de- 
stroyed, eighteen  men  only  escaping 
to  tell  the  tale, — ^an  exaggeration,  no 
doubt,  but  evidence,  nevertheless, 
that  their  loss  was  severe.  The 
9D0W  was  covered  with  the  dead  and 
dpog,  and  on  the  left  and  centre  the 
Treiich  were  falling  back  in  broken 
hands  from  the  contest,  leaving  the 
Rnaiaiis  in  complete  possession  of 
the  battle-field ;  but  on  the  right  the 
assailants  wero  more  successful.  Here 
Davonst,  the  victor  of  Auerstadt,  had 
heen  engased,  and,  though  long  kept 
at  bay,  had  succeeded  in  carrving  the 
haailet  of  Serpallen,  as  well  as  the 
village  of  Sousgarten.  Aided  by 
Soult,  he  had  obl^ed  the  Russians  to 
throw  back  their  left  win^i  had 
even  captured  the  farm  of  Anklappen, 
Btnateo  almost  in  rear  of  their  army, 
when  the  long-expected  arrival  of 
General  Lestoca  tore  the  victor's 
wreath  from  his  brow  also. 

This  officer  was  halting  at  Hus- 
shenien,  twelve  miles  from  Eylau, 
where  he  received  during  the  night 
an  order  to  join  Benningsen  for  the 
approaching  battle ;  and,  assembling 
his  troops,  b^an  his  march  before 
daybreak.  Stoshal  Ney,  who  had 
harused  the  Prussians  during  the 
previous  retreat,  and  whose  task  it 
1V&8  to  prevent  their  junction  with 
the  Russians,  now  attempted  to  in- 
tercept their  proaress.  But  his  op- 
pooeat,  an  old  sddier  of  Frederick's 


school,  and  one  who  did  honour  to 
his  great  instructor,  skilfully  coun- 
tera^ed  his  best  efforts.  Driving 
back  the  advance  of  the  French,  and 
throwing  some  squadrons  and  bat- 
talions, with  half  a  brigade  of  artil- 
lery, into  the  wooded  ground  they 
had  to  traverse,  he  made  a  cirouitous 
round'  with  the  main  bodv  of  his 
force,  and  arrived  on  the  riRht  of  the 
Russians  at  the  moment  aLready  in- 
dicated, when  Marshal  Davoust  had 
almost  completed  the  defeat  of  their 
left.  Fassmg  in  rear  of  the  army, 
Lestocq,  who  had  already  foiled  one 
marshal,  had  now  the  honour  of 
overthrowing  another.  Forming  his 
infantry  into  columns  of  attack,  he 
charged  Davoust's  troops  so  gallantly 
that  they  were  instantly  routed,  and 
the  £eurm  of  Anklappen  retaken.  The 
Prussian  cavalry,  vidng  with  their 
infantry,  broke  and  sabred  the  sun- 
porting  masses,  and  fhistrated  tne 
efforts  bravely  made  by  Davoust  to 
restore  the  combat ;  and  when  dark- 
ness put  an  end  to  the  slaughter,  the 
allies  had,  with  the  exception  of  the 
ruined  hamlet  of  Sarspallen,  reco- 
vered the  whole  of  the  ground  lost 
during  the  day.  The  closing  scene 
of  this  action  proved  that  the  pre- 
vious disasters  of  the  Prussians  nad 
not  been  occasioned  by  want  of 
courage  on  the  part  of  the  troops, 
whose  confidence  was  greatly  restored 
by  the  result  of  this  lattle. 

The  Russians,  though  they  had 
maintained  their  position,  retired  un- 
pursued  during  the  night.  They 
acknowledge  to  have  lost  17,000  men 
in  killed  and  wounded  in  the  mur- 
derous conflict,  and  the  French  now 
confess  that  18,000  fell  on  their  side, 
— a  sacrifice  as  dreadful  as  {profitless, 
for  though  both  parties  claimed  the 
victory,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that 
it  belonged  to  neither.  The  Russians, 
it  is  true,  maintained  the  best  part  of 
the  battle-field,  and  sent  five  cap- 
tured eagles  to  St.  iPetersbuiv  as 
proo&  of  their  .succes$.  It  was  long, 
indeed,  the  fashion  to  blame  General 
Benningsen  for  not  having  followea 
up  his  advant^;  even  in  his  own 
army  many  officers  were  displeased 
with  him,  and  General  Ejioring,  the 
second  in  command,  ureed  a  renewal 
of  the  battle  so  strongly,  that  a  re- 
gular quarrel  ensued  between  them. 
But  judffing  of  these  events  with  the 
knovlc^  we  now  poesess  of  the 
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red  situfttlon  of  the  parties,  it  is  per* 
fectly  evident  that  the  Russian  oom- 
mander  was  amply  justified  in  fidling 
back  during  the  night,  and  not  risk- 
ing another  aetion.  He  had  no  rc« 
intorcements  to  expect,  whereas  Na* 
poleon  had  the  corps  of  Ney  and 
Bemadotte  close  at  hand.  Owing  to 
his  had  management,  both  had  been 
waadmng  about  the  country,  within 
hearing  of  the  guns,  instead  of  taking 
a  share  in  the  action ;  but  thev  were 
now  dose  to  the  battle-field,  and 
Ner's  corps  already  arrived  on  the 
right  of  the  Kuanans  after  nightfall, 
and  obtained  momentary  possession 
of  the  hamlet  (^  Schloditten,  which 
thej  were  soon  afterwards  obliged  to 
relinonish.  Great  as  the  French 
loss  had  been,  this  formidable  ac- 
cession of  strenffth  far  more  than 
atoned  for  their  diminished  numbers. 

The  Russittis  in  their  retreat  took 
the  road  to  Konigsbeig,  and  the 
French,  though  claiming  the  vic- 
tory, made  no  effort  to  pursue 
them :  a  few  light  cavalry  sent  out  to 
follow  and  observe  the  direction  of 
the  march,  never  attempted  to  press 
it.  The  rest  of  the  army  remained 
for  some  days  in  position  round 
Eylau,  and  then  fell  back  to  their 
previous  cantonments.  A  large  ma- 
gazine of  corn  found  at  Elbingen, 
and  which  served  to  support  the 
army  for  nearly  three  months,  alone 
enabled  them  to  remain  in  the  ruined 
and  exhausted  country  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Vistula. 

The  stern  and  unexpected  resist- 
ance which  the  Frendi  had  expe- 
rienced in  the  battle  of  Eylau,  and 
the  severe  loss  they  had  sustained, 
seem  to  have  made  some  impression 
on  the  mind  of  Napoleon,  whose 
situation  at  this  time  was  certainly 
very  precarious.  The  army,  without 
any  fortress  or  post  of  stren^h  to 
lean  upon,  was  at  a  great  distance 
fVom  France;  and  the  sufferings  from 
clknate  and  privations  were  rapidly 
augmenting  the  losses  sustained  in 
battles,  and  the  swaims  of  Cossacks 
that  hovered  round  eveiy  canton- 
ment added  daily  to  the  list  of 
casualties.  Dantsig  was  strongly 
garrisoned  and  fortified,  and  deter- 
mined to  hold  out,  the  panic  that 
followed  on  the  baftde  of  Jena  having 
already  subsided;  the  bloodless  vic- 
tories it  ensured  having  eome  to  an 
end,  and  thousands  of  livM  bdng- 


now  required  to  pnrehiae  eren  un- 
decisive tuccess.    Thewnrth  of  Ger- 
many was  fall  of  gallaat  tpuite,  that 
waited  onljr  an  o^rttuiHy  moA  a 
leader  to  rise  agamst  ^»  Freneti; 
and  Schill  was  already  carrying^  <3ti  a 
partisan  war  in  Pomeranla.    Amtria, 
though  maintaiidng  the  OMWi  strict 
neutmitj^  could  have  no  affecCimi 
for  Ni^»oiemi,  and  was,  no  doubt, 
anxious  to   recover  her   lost    pwis- 
sessions;  and  the  absolutely  inMtmng 
language  held  by  (Jknend  Aadreoey, 
the  French  ambassador,  to  the  £iii- 
peror  Frauds  himself,  naturally  aw- 
mented  the  hostile  fediw  towaras 
France  and  her  ruler,    opaia   also 
was  de^rous  to  throw  off  Uie  jc^e, 
and  only  waited  for  a  fii^ourabfo  op- 
pcvtunity  of  dang  so,  as  events  to  be 
related  hereafler  had  alreadv  prowd. 
A  treaty  of  alliance  and  aabsidy  luid 
lately  Mmi  signed  between  ISngland 
and  Prussia;    Swedish  fonew  were 
assembling  at  Stralsund  and  in  tbe 
Isle  of  Bi%en,  and  a  British  expedi- 
tion was  preparing  for  the  purpose  of 
asosting  them ;  a  dangerous  ^Bvernon 
would  wus  be  made  in  the  rear  of  tbe 
French  army. 

All  these  cireumstanees  mduoed 
Napoleon  to  res(Hrt  to  negetiatioDS, 
which  had  so  often  aided  him  in 
difficulty.  On  the  13th  of  Febniary 
he  despatched  General  Bertraad  to 
Memmel,  with  a  letter  to  the  King 
of  Prussia  proposing  to  treat  for 
peace.  The  whole  of  this  eomsinni- 
cation  has  never  been  made  public, 
nor  does  it  appear  that  any  ^leeific 
terms  were  otfered,  as  its  principal 
object,  no  doubt,  was  to  detach  F^^ 
sia  from  her  lately  fiN-med  altiance 
with  England  and  Russia.  The  king 
declined,  however,  to  treat  sepwately ; 
and  an  attempt  to  assemble  a  con- 
gress at  Copenhagen,  to  net^otiate  a 
general  peace  under  the  mediation  of 
Austria,  failed  in  like  manner. 

But  though  dark  and  threatenmg 
clouds  seemed  at  this  tine  to  be 
gatbermg  round  the  fbrtnaes  of  Na- 
poleon, a  gleam  of  snnshine  b«nt 
from  the  East  with  cheering  prosacct 
on  his  ffighi.  General  Sibartami, 
the  French  ambassador  at  Constan- 
tinople, had  ingratiated  hims^  with 
Sultan  Selim,  and  had  induced  that 
unhappy  monarch  to  displace  the 
hoq[mdors  of  Wailachia  and  Molda- 
via without  the  waamt  of  Russia. 
T^s  was  a  diieet  violataon  of  the 
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tzetfy  of  Jafls^,  whidi  stipulated  thftt 
the  hoBpadon  fliumld  only  be  changed 
every  eeven  yeara,  unless  in  case  of 
nusooDduet,  and  eFen  then  not  with- 
out the  ooncninrenoe  of  the  Russian 
cabinet.  Both  the  prince  bospadora 
bad  been  aoffieienUy  guilty,  particu^ 
larly  Ypaelanti,  wiio  had  actually 
plotted  against  tbe  authority  of  the 
Forte ;  but  ^e  caar  jref used  to  wait 
for  aay  exDlaBation,and,  taking  im- 
mediate advanta^  of  the  biefush  of 
tnatjT,  ordered  his  troops  to  enter  the 
principalities,  and  the  sultan,  urged 
on  h^  General  Sebastiani,  declared 
war  in  form  against  the  invadera. 
A  naefnl  ally  was  thus  gained  to 
Napoleon,  for  the  Turkish  contest 
not  only  prevented  a  considerable 
pcnrtion  of  the  Bussian  forces  from 
hem^  employed  a|;ainat  the  French, 
but  the  avidity  with  which  the  cabi- 
net of  St  Petersbttig  embraced  the 
opportunify  of  aeiiing  the  Turldsfa 
provinces,  proved  that  the  govem^ 
ment  attached  &r  more  interest  to  a 
war  carried  .on  fx  immediate  con- 
quest m  Uie  south,  than  to  one  car*- 
ried  on  in  the  west  for  the  support  of 
an  (^pressed  ally,  and  the  nonest 
cause  of  justice  and  general  tcanr 
quillity. 

General  Benningsen  had  fallen 
back  to  Xoniga^rg  after  the  battle 
of  Eylau ;  finding  some  reinforce*- 
ments  there,  be  again  advanced  on 
the  19th  of  February.  The  inten- 
tion was,  probably,  no  other,  than  to 
extend  his  quarters,  or  to  justify  his 
claim  to  the  victory  of  Eylau ;  but 
the  movement  agam  brought  the 
French  into  the  fidd,  and  some  ua* 
portant  actions  wore  aeain  fought, 
till  it  appearing  that  the  Bussums 
had  no  serious  enterprise  in  view, 
they  again  fell  back,  and  in  the  mid' 
die  of  March  both  armies  took  up 
permaofflit  cantonments  for  the  win* 
ter. 

Napcrfeoii  established  his  quarters 
at  the  castle  of  Finfcenstein,  and  as  it 
was  evident  that  arms  alone  could  now 
decide  the  iraarKl,  used  ev^y  effort 
to  prepane  lor  the  next  campaign, 
and  bnog  all  the  military  resources 
of  his  vast  dominions  into  the  field. 

While  the  troops  of  the  main  army 
rested,  the  newly  formed  corps  under 
Marshal  Le  Fevre,  reinforced  by  the 
grenadier  division  of  Oudinot  and  the 
iiaxon  contingent,  invested  Dantsig. 
The  m^  commenced  on  the  10th  of 
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March,  and  as  possession  of  the  place 
-was  essentially  necessary  to  the  far- 
ther pro^press  of  the  army,  the  opera- 
tions agamst  it  were  carried  on  with 
great  energy,  and  with  the  vast  sup- 
plies of  materiel  which  the  capture  of 
the  Prussian  fortresses  had  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  assailants.  But  the 
governor.  General  Kalkreutb,  was 
another  worthy  disciple  of  the  school 
of  Frederick,  and  displayed  as  much 
skill  as  courage  in  the  defence  of  his 
post. 

The  general  aspect  of  affairs,  the 
result  of  tiie  campaign,  of  all  the 
wars  carried  on  against  Napoleon, 
rendered  it  sufficiently  evident  that 
it  ¥ras  onl^  by  defeating  the  French 
army,  driving  them  ba^  beyond  the 
Vistula,  and  relieving  Dantzi^,  that 
any  ultimate  success  could  be  achieved : 
opposed  to  such  adversaries,  nothing 
could  be  expected  from  manoeuvres, 
demonstrations,  and  defensive  battles. 
A  strong  and  ^cient  army,  capable 
of  striking  dedsive  blows,  was  the 
first  requisite  for  such  a  plan  of 
-operations ;  and  efforts  certainly  were 
made  to  collect  such  a  force.  But 
the  result  of  Napoleon's  exertions  on 
one  hand,  compared  with  those  of  the 
allies  on  the  other,  dearly  proved  how 
"vastly  inferior  their  means  were  to 
those  of  the  gigantic  adversary  with 
.whom  they  hsSi  to  contend.  From 
all  parts  of  France,  Italy,  Switzer- 
land, and  Holland,  troops  were  in 
march  to  reinforce  the  French  army ; 
the  contingents  of  the  Confederation 
of  the  Bhine  were  completed  to  the 
very  letter,  and  French  authorities 
made  the  conoucred  provinces  of  Ger- 
many assist  the  march  of  the  troops, 
and  provide  the  necessary  supplies 
for  the  army :  towards  the  vanquished 
they  deemed  no  forbearance  neces- 
aary,  nor  was  any  used.  The  con** 
aequence  was,  that  at  the  opening  of 
the  campa^  the  French  had  ld8,O06 
men  effective  under  arms,  besides  the 
troops  which  formed  the  siege  of 
Dantzig,  and  had  reduced  the  l^it  of 
the  Silesian  fortresses. 

The  number  of  the  allies  feU  far 
short  of  this  estimate.  On  the  Ist 
of  June,  they  had  only  120,000  men 
effective;  and  the  fact  is  a  curious 
one,  for  in  November  1806,  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  had  already  ordered 
Geo,000  men  to  be  raised,  200,000  of 
whom  were  to  be  rendered  movable 
and  sent  to  the  army.    And  yet,  in- 
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credible  as  it  may  seenv  this,  cociiw 
nious  levy  had  only  by  the  above 
date  rendered  d500  reoniits,  that  ia, 
one-hundredth  part  of  the  number 
demanded, — a  fact  we  could  not  have 
stated,  unless  upon  the  high  and  un- 
questionable authority  we  are  here 
following. 

While  the  allies  were  holding 
councils  at  Bartenstein,  and  pr^MiriBg 
measures  which  they  had  not  the 
means  to  execute,  Napoleon,  from 
the  castle  of  Finkenstein,  was  issuing 
commands  that  were  to  be  obeyed 
from  Warsaw  to  Madrid;  His  jea- 
lousy having  been  excited  by  events 
in  Spain,  he  called  upon  the  govern- 
ment of  that  country  for  a  corps  of 
15,000  men :  they  were  granted,  of 
course,  and  immediately  put  in  march 
for  the  north  of  Germany,  to  join  a 
new  army  forming  between  the  Elbe 
and  the  Weser.  So  enonnous  had 
been  the  losses  sustained  during  the 
campaign,  that  a  new  levy  of  80,000 
men,  t&en  from  the  conscription  of 
1806,  was  again  required  from  France, 
making  160,000  human  beings  de- 
manded in  the  course  of  seven  months, 
and  submissively  granted  by  the 
slavish  senate. 

AMiile  France  and  her  subject 
states  were  thus  offering  their  tri- 
butes of  blood  to  Napoleon,  he  was 
receiving,  in  his  winter  -  quarters, 
Turkish  and  Persian  ambassadors, 
who  came  from  the  far  East  to  solicit 
for  their  sovereigns  the  honour  of  his 
friendship  and  alliance.  It  was  a 
novel  anpearance  in  Eurc^iean  his- 
tory, ana  was  a  striking  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  renown.  Flis  position  at 
this  time  was  certainly  a  striking  and 
extraordinary  one.  Separated  by 
nearly  1000  miles  from  the  capital  of 
his  dominions,  almost  on  the  verge  of 
the  civilised  world,  his  power  was  as 
yet  unquestioned  from  the  Vistula 
to  the  Tagus,  while  the  influence  of 
his  fame  extended  to  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Caspian.  How  i^orious 
would  have  been  that  fame^  how 
firm  that  power,  had  they  been 
founded  on  worth,  virtue,  and  ge- 
nius !  But  founded  on  conscription, 
the^  set  in  blood  as  soon  as  exhausted 
nations  failed  to  support  the  sinking 
fabric  by  further  supplies  of  human 
victims. 

Spring  came  at  last,  and  its  re- 
viving influence  seemed  to  reani- 
mate the  depre9sed  spirits  of  the 


the.tffoops  were  MsemJiM^fc  Hei»- 
berg;  the  Emperor.  tAJeigu4ec  and 
the  JbLing  »f  (Iriissji^visite^^hefanip, 
and  were  received  with  ■e^rhnwastic 
shouts  by  the'  eoldior^-aiA  all  nmka 
expected  that  the :  «betic]e»  which 
hadsD  long  cheiiked  opemtmuk  «nd 
rendeied  valour  unavitfiog  wnuki 
be  removfdd,  and  tha^t  ^a  gaUaat  bk>w' 
wouJdatjMstbeebrock  iortbejelief 
of  Dantrig,  the  in^poirtiuifla  of  which 
was  evident  to  every  aoUlier  in,  the 
army.  Theae  brilliant  h<qpea  were, 
however, disappointed.  .Oathel4ih 
of  MajT  the  troops  wioreoi^rad  back 
to  their  eantotimentf,  and  th«  i:elief 
of  the  fbr tress  trusted  to  an  atteippt 
made  by  General .  Kaminski.  - 1»  raise 
the  sie^  by  laodiug  with  -6000  men 
at  Weichset-MundCt  wJhUa  Colonel 
BUlow  advanced  with  3000  ti^ore 
aloiu;  the  Nehiwg  Fenioanla-i  The 
feelae  attempt  failed  of  eoaBiet.a9d, 
on  the  22d,  tke  governoireapilulated, 
and  eqgaged  ta  surrender  the  fiirtress 
if  not  relieved  by  the  28th.  Aa  no 
aid  then  appeared  the  garrison 
marched  out  with  the  honours  of 
war,  retaining  their  anas  on  eondi* 
tion  of  not  serving  againat  France 
for  a  year  and  a  day,  unleqs  pre- 
viously exchanged.  Tboii^gk  the 
loss  ot  Dautalg  was  a  severe  blow  to 
the  allies,  it  was  unaocompanied  by 
any  loss  of  honour,  for  duty  at  least 
had  been  bravely  done  in  its  long 
defence.  The  last  of  the  Silesian 
fortresses  having  also  fallen,  Grau- 
denz,  Colberg,  and  Stralsund,  were 
the  only  posts  of  strength  in  rear  of 
the  French  aroiv  that  now  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  allies:  the  first 
was  a  small  citadel,  and  the  other 
two^  more  important  strongholds, 
were  too  far  removed  from  the  scene 
of  action  .to  have  a^y  immediate  in- 
fluence on  the  progress  of  opeiatkiiis. 
Numbeni.  cpAfidenoOt  resoiuoesbt  > 
ral  courage,  fortresses,  every, tl 
was  in  favour  of  the  Fisncb, 
yet  the  arm  that  might  have  smote 
them  was  actually  raised^  had  there 
been  energy  enough  to  strike  the 
blow  when  the  opening  was  given. 

The  surrender  of  Dantzig  left  the 
Russians  no  chance  of  success,  unless 
they  could  fall  with  Uieir  whole  force 
upon  the  detached  corps  of  the 
French  before  ^e  latter  should  be 
assembled  for  resistance.  The  ex- 
tensive line  of  country  occuped  by 
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the  advsB^  dStwkdMB  of  Niipoleon*8 
titMipv  pteteiified  9  Mr  m>por«tttii(7|r 
to  ftm  iH  f^lteiiiiilj  And  tile  {Aan 
Ibr  cffaeyog'  if  \Mf0  laid  with  ^Mm- 
adenble  abilify'.  Under  o6yer  of 
tfaeirtSoMMle vmum  the  tatataho&y 
of  the  BtMteki  urmT  wtfre  assembled 
act  ArensAMrff  on  ue  4th  of  Jube, 
witiiiii  nine  ittiUft  of  Gtittstadt,  where 
Nej^i  tiorpi  was  slwtioned.  The 
nearest  of  the  FMnch  divMons  iVom 
wheal  he  cottM  expect  assistanee  wae 
at  double  timt  diMance,  and  Rossnn 
detaehments  interpoeed  to  retard  the 
mareh  of  Soult  and  Daiv^enst,  had 
they  moved  to  the  aid  of  their  bro« 
tfaer  manhol.  By  a  skflM  demon* 
stnUMiDy  General  LesCocq  had*  drawn 
the  attention  of  Bemadette  to  an- 
other qtrarler.  On  the  mcHrnmg  of 
Uie  Ml  the  attack'  was  made.  The 
Preneh,  0ntprfeed,  lost  about  3000 
men;  GeneMl  Bogert,  fifty  oflScers, 
and  1^00  men,  were  cAptured ;  but^ 
at  the  rexy  moment  wh^n  the  whole 
oovpe  was  actually  smrroundedt  and 
might  hare  been  destroyed,  when 
178  squadrons  of  the  finest  cavalry 
only  wailed  for  the  order  to  sweep 
then  from  the  gronnd,  the  move- 
ment halted.  The  enemy  were  not 
only  allowed  to  collect  their  scat* 
tered  lorees,  but,  with  unparalleled 
boldneas,  to  take  a  portion  in  f^ont 
of  the  whole  Russian  army,  who  re- 
mained quietly  drawn  upasif  for  their 
mere  inspection.  A  nusunderstaiMl- 
ing  between  some  of  the  leading  offi- 
cers occasioned  the  loss  of  this  golden 
opportonky.*  By  the  advanced 
movement,  ]>av0ast*8  corps  had  also 
become  exposed  to  attack,  and  it  was 
believed  that  the  allies  would  turn 
t^ainst  them  on  the  morning  of  the 
6th ;  iMrt  these  hopes  were  frustrated. 
The  army  isgain  fdl  bade,  and  re- 
occupied  the  pOttitioti  of  Heilsberg, 
along  the  fhmt  tiC  whfeh  some  re- 
donbls  were  erected;  -  Napoleon  soon 
folle#ed  with  all  his  fi^rces,  and 
Benningttni.  whd  had  vtisl^  redoiled 
from  a  single  corps  of  the  French 
army,  here  wmted  to  receive  the 
attack  of  their  whole  combhied 
strength.  It  has  been  said  by  his 
advocates,  Khat  the  Russian  troops, 
however  brave,  resolute,  and  able  to 
fight  in  position,  were  not  equal  to 


manoeuvre  with  the  French  in  open 
country.  To  a  certain  extent  the 
reason  is  plausible^  birt  will  not  hold 
good  when  we  consider  how  vastly 
saperior  the  Russians  were  to  the 
single  corps  of  Ney;  armies  who, 
in  a  fair  field,  cannot  so  far  move 
together  as  to  crush  a  quarter  of 
their  own  number,  are  no  longer 
composed  of  disciplined  soldiers.  But 
here  the  fault  was  with  the  com- 
manders, and  not  with  the  troops, 
who  wanted  neither  the  will  nor  the 
skill,  and  only  required  to  be  M 
forward.  This  was  the  last  chance 
of  victorr  ofiered  to  the  allies;  For- 
tune had  shewn  herself  disposed  to 
smile  upon  them,  but  they  had 
proved  themselves  unworthy  of  her 
favours,  and,  womanlike,  she  turned 
firom  them  ^vith  disdain  and  scorn. 

On  the  morning  of  the  11th,  Ka- 
poleon  arrived  rofore  the  Russian 
position  of  Heilsberg,  and,  without 
waiting  to  assemble  the  armv,  im- 
mediately commenoed  the  attack  with 
the  separate  corps,  as  they  arrived 
successively  on  the  ground.  The 
consequences  were,  that  they  were 
successively  repulsed,  and  again 
obliged  to  leave  the  Russians  in  pos- 
session of  the  field.  The  French  ac- 
knowledge to  have  lost  1500  killed 
and  7000  wounded,  in  the  action, 
and  estimate  the  loss  of  the  allies  at 
3000  slain  and  9000  wounded.  We 
have  no  documents  by  which  we  can 
try  the  accuracy  of  this  statement, 
but  cannot  understand  why  the  vic- 
torious troops,  fighting  in  positioUt 
and  sheltered  on  some  points  by  en- 
trenchments, should  have  suffered 
more  than  the  assailants,  who  ad- 
vanced, fuUv  exposed,  to  the  attack, 
and  were  ariven  in  confusion  from 
the  field. 

General  Bennmgsen,  havii^  sent 
General  Kaminski,  to  remforce 
Lestocq*8  corps  at  Konagsberg,  re- 
mained in  his  position  ouring  the 
11th,  the  repulse  of  the  previous  day 
having  calmed  Napole<m*8  ardour 
for  battle ;  but  his  great  superiority 
of  force,  and  the  perfectljr  defensive 
character  of  all  the  Russian  opera- 
tions, enabled  him  to  detach  Da- 
voust  towards  Eylau,  thus  turning 
Benningsen's    right,   who,   in    the 


^  Von  Ktnits,  who,  it  seems,  knew  tlie  particulars,  declines  to  mention  them, 
md  only  adds  a  nets  in  French,  saying,  **  Des  fatalit^s  qa'oa  ne  yeot  ezprin^er." 
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nifbt,  fell  back  to  Bartenflteift  'AimI 
iSdilippenbeil,  mtendm^  to  retire  be- 
yond the  Pregel,  aod  'there  assemble 
the  diffefetit  divieifliis  .>of  his^anmy. 
In  a  tetter  ia  the  Emperor  Aieacandeir, 
and  of  whidi  the  Graiid-Dake  Oon- 
stantme  was  bdansr,  he  eaqnliiiis,  m  a 
Tpry  eleair  manner,  the  CMises  which 
prevented  him  from  availing  hkaaelff 
-with  his  TasUy  inferior  amy^  of  the 
iblse  movement  made  by  the  French 
at  this  time, — a  circmustance  which 
renders  his  subsequent  conduct  stili 
more  inexplicable. 

As  Napoleon  was  movine;  with  the 
main  body  of  his  army  on  Friedland, 
whence  the  march  of  the  Russians 
towards  Whelau  could  be  impeded, 
Greneral  Benningsen  sent  thirty 
squadrons,  together  with  some  bat- 
talions, to  repass  the  Alle  and  occupy 
tiie  town.  These  troops  havins 
driven  the  French  advanced  guara 
from  the  place,  he  followed  on  the 
same  evening  with  his  whole  foree. 
The  regiments,  as  they  arrived  during 
the  night,  were  placed  in  position,  hav- 
ing the  Alle  and  the  town  of  Fried- 
land  close  in  their  rear.  The  total 
number  did  not  exceed  55,000  men, 
and  of  these  15,000  remained  in 
reserve  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river. 

Lewned  strategists  give  us  many 
right  learned  strategical  reasons, 
which,  according  to  them,  induced 
General  Benningsen  to  cross  Idie  AUe 
wad  risk  this  action.  In  his  memoirs 
the  general  denies  having  been  in- 
fluenced by  any  of  them,  and  assures 
us  that  his  only  reason  for  halting 
at  Friedland  was  to  give  the  troops 
a  day*s  rest.  He  fully  admits  that 
he  was  wrong  in  fighting  the  bottle, 
but  says  it  was  brought  on  by 
the  corps  of  Lannes  and  Dombrowr 
sky,  before  whom  ^the  honour  of 
arms  prevented  him  from  JGeilling 
back.  This  idle  statement  does  not 
account  for  his  crossing  the  river 
instead  of  halting,  with  greater 
security,  on  the  right  ba^  of 
the  stream,  still  less  does  it  .explain 
why  he  gave  the  numerous  forces 
before  which  he  was  retiring  ample 
leisure  to  collect  in  his  front. 


FMin  compatqli^  ,<t^  aeeounf^ 
Off  seveml  wattrinwlMd  individttak, 
lA  is  awidMit  thiA  tbe  action  wa^ 
ibu(^t  caattary  to  Benningseo's  in- 
tentiDB*  -who  evidently  icnew  not 
wiMi  to  do,  till  noting  ifas  left  him 
ta  do  but  to  hand  the  veias  to  For- 
tune, the  real  goddcw  of  B»odem 
war^  and  allow  her  to  dispoae  of  the 
field  at  pleasure*  Qa  this  occasioD, 
at  least,  the  iady  was  grateful  for 
the  trust  rqpoeea  in  her,  and  dealt 
better  by  the  Buisiana  than  might 
have  been  expected. 

The  ground  ob  which  the  Rus- 
sians stood  was  perleatiy  open*  and 
adapted  to  the  aotkm  of  all  anna,  but 
the  surrounding  forests  were  well 
calculated  to  conceal  the  ^pathering 
as  well  as  the  movements  of  an  ad- 
vancing foe;  the  Sortlackerwood, 
in  particular,  came  to  within  150 
yards  of  the  farthest  point  of  the 
Bttssians*  Ht  wing}  vni  was  too 
extensive  to  be  entirely  occupied. 
The  small  town  of  Fxiedland  was  in 
rear  of  this  left  wing,  the  most  ex- 
posed to  attack,  and  taou£^  the  Kus- 
sians  had  constructed  three  hrid^ 
over  the  AUe,  it  was  only  by  passmg 
thjK)Ugh  the  streets  pf  the  town  that 
the  troc^  could  reach  them.  There 
was  thus  only  one  line  of  retreat, 
and  that  at  the  extremity  of  one  of 
the  wings. 

With  the  earliest  dawn  the  firing 
commenced.  Mairshal  Xiannes,  ren- 
dered cautious  by  the  reeollection  of 
HeUsberg,  very  prqpecly  contented 
himself  with  a  distant  cannonade  of 
the  Russian  position,  and  with  throw- 
ing awarms  of  skirmi^ers  into  the 
forest  of  Schortlacken.  Benningsen, 
on  his  part,  instead  of  atrikii^  a 
.blow,  for  which  a  fair  openiqg  seems 
to  have  been  offered,  contented  him- 
self with  a  .partial  advance  of  a  few 
hundred  yards*  with  retuxning  the 
fire  .of  the  French  artiUeryj  and  dis- 
puting the  wood  with  their  ii^ 
troops,  deliberately  waiting  wmle 
Ahns;engp^0Bd  to  aee  what  the  enemy 
would  undertake.  We  arc  ao  acicas- 
tomed  to  this  passive  conduct  oo 
the  part  of  .Napokon*s  adversaries 
that  it  ceases  to  surprise  ns,  even 


*  General '  Benningsen  left  at  his  death  -a  yoltitne  of  MS.  Menioin,'wliick  ich 
claimttd  by  the  Russian  government,  and  surrendered  by  the  Hanoverian  antfaoritiet. 
It  proved,  however,  that  a  duplicate  of  the  volume  existed,  and  from  this  some  ex- 
tracts have  found  their  way  into  circulation,  and  served  as  aothoril^  for  several  of 
our  statements. 
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at  the  feet  of  Napoleon 
British  musket  hayiiig 

When  the  li  the  cause.    But  if  no 
that  the  RttssianitkUo  Grermany,  con- 
Friedhmd,    he    iaunefebayere   sent  to 
maaded  all  the  eorpi,  evell«typt;  the 
those  dfiraeted  Mainl  Konmb«ce  was 
to  join  him^  ana  proceeded  mm&:Qibe 
with  the  guMds  to  the  fiehl  of  hattie.  *^ 
It  was  about  eleren  o*'dock  when  he 
reached  the  gnmnd^  and  having  ss* 
comoitred  the  Boasttn  army,  de* 
dared  thai ''they  were  ket»  and  thai 
tb€  dapf  would  he  a  fortunate  one, 
as  it  was  the  aanivenary  of  the  bat- 
tle of  IfaxengitK**    The  vast  superior* 
ity  of  force  at:  Napoleon^s  conmumd 
lendered  ibt  ^Ifibnent  of  the  pre- 
diction  soffieiently  probable,  and,  as 
die  resnh  inrored,  it  was  more  for- 
tunate tiian  the  one  winch  fbretbkL 
the  destruction  of  the  British  on  the 
Dwming  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
sod  wluch  la,  therefcHfe,  less  regu- 
larly dted  by  his  hiogntphers.  Tmte 
are  lew  men  who  might  not  claim 
the  ^ift  of  prophecy  were  their  just 
predietiokis  only  to  he  q^ted,  whilst 
their  errorr  are  totally  o  wlooked. 

If apcleott,  fboor  u  letter  to  Marat, 
written,  early  in  the  fintnoon^  seems 
to  have  beenlcmg  unddcided  ^^Mther 
he  should  attack  jthe'*  lost"  Bussians 
on  the  ''annivennay  of  Ateen^,** 
or  deby  the  naiici  till  next  mermng. 
Genem  OrnhBoe  estimated  tshe 
stxvogtb  of  the  Bnssians  at  80^000* 
men;  the  empenxt  thought  them 
much  atroBger^  and  besitattd.  A 
peat  part  m  the  day  wa»  thus  lost 
in  deliberation,  ahd  it  wa»  six  o'dock 
in  the  evening  before  the  advance 
took  plaoe*.  "Ae  main  eifort  was  di- 
rected agaansfe  die  left  of  the  Bus- 
nans  ;  swarms  of  French  tirailleurs 
drore  theitf  light  troops  froin  the 
wood  of  Seborthidcen,  aad  supported 
the  advance  of  Ne^s  corps,  which,. 
leaniB^  its  right  on  tftte  wood^  ttk^ 
the  direction  ta  Fiicdland;  While. 
LawKs  and  MortaeraasMkd  the  right 
and  centre  of  Benningsc^'s  Hne.  It 
was  a  direct  firont  eosel^  in  which  the 
result,  as  usuill,  was  dimply  trusted 
to  the  jgallantry  of  the  troops  imd 
the  skilTef  suhoc^nate  cemnumders.. 
The  combat  was  soon  geoersH  along 
the  whole  firont}  the  BnsiiaoB, 
dnuf^  outnunbttped,  feogbt  reso- 
lutely, and  gained  brilliant  advan- 
t^es  on  several  points,  but,  over- 
powered at  last,  their  left  wag  gave 


times,  suits  the  wealthy  and  influ- 
ential dasses,  and  is   too  strongly 
supported  by  sdfishness  to  be  shaken 
by  the  destruction  of  a  few  thou- 
sand brave  soldiers,  sacrificed  by  the 
folly  and  incapacity  of  their  leaders. 
It  was  not  on  the  land  alone  that 
the  reverses  of  the  British  were  to 
be  confined  during  this  disastrous 
^^riod.    The  very  waves  over  which 
Of  Ciikao^had  so  long  held  triumphant 
onets  of  tiwedoomed  at  last  to  behold 
VMion^  PMB«ai-«e^f  her  fleets. 
Mortiers^rps,  e^A  ax^ckworth, 
by  the  Weku  road.    The  flhw*.^ ' 
was  not  pressed  with  vigour,  and  no 
prisoners  were  taken,  wbn'e  it  might 
have  been  supposed  that  whole  re- 
simente  woula  have  been  captured. 
The  French,  if  we  believe  their  own 
statement,  purchased  this  importairt 
viet^ory  at  the  expense  of  only  1500 
killed  and  6000  wounded.    The  Bus- 
sians returned  theirs  at  8000  men 
slain   and   disabled.     A   few   dis** 
mounted  field-pieces  were  the  only 
trophies  that  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  conquerors. 

The  defoated  army  drew  back  to« 
wards  the  Niemen,  and  General 
Leslx)cq;  abandoned  Konigsberg  to 
accompany  them  in  their  retreat. 
It  was  the  melancholy  fote  of  this 
gallant  and  small  band  of  Prussians, 
who  had  fought  so  nobly  and  so 
well,  to  be  driven  at  last  from  the 
rtty  land  of  their  fathers;  to  follow 
in  the  trahi  of  foreign  auxiliaries, 
and  abandon  the  very  soil  that  gave 
them  birth*  The  French  pressed 
foelHy  on  the  movement,  which  was 
effected  without  difficulty.  The 
artiy  crossed  the  Niemen  at  Tilsit, 
and  were  joined  by  twelve  newly 
raised  Prussian  battalfoiis  and  two 
Bussian  divisions,  together  with  4000 
Cossflfeks,  milking,  independently  of 
l^e  latter,  about  25^000  men ;  a  rein- 
foireement  that,  in  pomt  of  mere 
numbers,  more  than  compensated  for 
tiie  losses  sustained  in  the  last  battle. 
But  troops  and  officers  were  dis- 
couraged, the  moral  strength  aad 
oonfldenee  of  the  army  were.greatly 
reduced ;  aad  it  is  believed  thai  tfaie 
Emperor  Alexander  was  mOj^e  in- 
clined to  carry  aa  a  war  of  conquest 
against  the  Turks,  to  imitate  in  the 
east  the  example  of  Napoleon  in  the 
west,  than  to  contiuue  a  contest  in 
which  honour  alone  was  to  be  gaiiitd. 
Ob  the  21st  Ikuniugseu  scut  a 
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nirht,  fell  bade  to  BaTtemteift  and 
Sdilippeabeil,  intendinc^  to  retire  be- 
yond the  Pregei,  and  Mere  aiaemble 
the  diffefetit  divMens  >of  his  aomy. 
In  a  letter  ia  the  EmpeBov  Aieacantte, 
and  of  which  tbeGraad-Dafce  Oon- 
fltantine  was  bterer,  he  ezplniis,  in  a 
TPry  clear  manner,  the  cwiee*  whtah 
prevented  him  from  avaffing  hinnel^ 
with  hie  vastly  inferior  army^  and 
falffe  movement  made  fayji^antage  of 
at  thig  time,— a  cinn|Hih  might  atw- 
rendera  bS«,91*V^be  doubted.  From 
lOPC&'J^sion  of  Knssia  and  a  farther 
inarch  towards  the  north  nothing 
was  to  be  gained ;  the  frontier  pro- 
vinces presented  no  object  that  could 
be  assailed  with  any  prospect  of  ulti- 
mate benefit,  and  to  advance  against 
the  capital,  with  an  army  already 
reduced  by  the  losses  of  the  Folfah 
campaign,  was  entirely  out  of  the 

Siuestion.  An  armistice  was,  there - 
ore,  the  most  welcome  offer  that 
could  have  been  made  to  Napoleon, 
and  was  immediately  accepted.  As 
at  Leobcn,  and  again  after  the  battle 
of  Austerlitz,  so  here,  also,  his  ene- 
mies laid  down  their  arms  and  sued 
for  peace  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  best  chances  of  success  were  in 
their  favour.  High  personal  cou- 
rage had  been  dispmyed  in  the  battle- 
field, moral  courage  was  again  to- 
tally wanting. 

The  interview  at  Tilsit,  and  the 
treaty  which  followed,  and  which  re- 
duced Prussia  to  the  rank  of  a  second- 
rate  power,  belong  not  to  our  sub- 
ject ;  and  this  chapter  might  fitly 
close  here  were  it  not  right  to  say  a 
few  words  of  the  conduct  pursued  by 
the  British  government  auring  this 
important  act  of  the  great  conti- 
nental war. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the 
conduct  of  the  English  government 
tended  in  a  great  measure  to  the  de- 
plorable issue  of  this  unfortunate 
contest.  The  British  cabinet  had 
not  merely  refused  to  guarantee  a 
loan  that  Kussia  wished  to  negotiate, 
but  had  given  the  Emperor  AJex* 
ander  a  subsidy  of  only  80,0002.,  to 
assist  him  in  assembling  and  equip- 
ping the  forces  of  his  huge  and  un- 
wieldy empire.  During  the  first 
wars  carried  on  against  France,  and 


'  ^     Jt  eoold 

Fsttn  CQm9flBihk^:<lfit,Biiel«Dd 
of  tewml  weU-Wwtol^  •ubSties; 
^  is  twidffift'  'tJgitiMera,«i  unMnmnt 
ibni^t  caatiiawrt  w  ttcir  ^wde- 
*?^»»»  iBeW  h6w  uifflMiitablf  gbtd 
^v^  igexk  lawh^  by^twTom^  teofw 
^r  iifto  the  other  «ktlMi^  and 
4e6itne'«eliuridi»v  altheVefy  tao- 
ineut  Wnaii  Hb^ndHiy  iHi|^t  Imivc 
proved  frHiify  betkeMri,  iesviag  the 
nation  uHiBMiiiely  to  pay  In  blood 
and  treasure  for  the  incapacity  of 
boUi  parties.  But  if  the  pecuniary 
aid  furnished  to  Kmsia  at  the  time 
was  unworthy  of  a  great  and  wealthy 
country,  the  military  effi>rts  made  by 
England  in  support  of  (he  common 
cause  were  absolutely  dishonoonMe 
to  a  people  that  once  stood  foremoat 
in  the  ranks  of  war,  and  who  were 
well  al^,  as  eventa  piwed,  to 
retain  their  grrofuid  against  the  bold- 
est adversaries.  Bat  many  a  dis* 
aster  had  yet  to  be  experienced  be- 
fore victory  brightened  the  dark 
horizon. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt  the 
Whigs  hiut  come  into  power;  and 
boasted  on  their  accession  to  office, 
that  «Hbey  brought  with  them  all 
the  taltots  of  the  countiy  to  the 
service  of  the  state.**  Great  things 
were  consequently  expected  fh>m 
them,  and  vrete  within  their  raacdi ; 
but  what  was  really  great  in  charac- 
ter was  never  attempted,  what  was 
attempted  was  little  and  of  a  diaere- 
ditable  nature,  and  great  only  in  the 
shame  and  sorrow  which  defeat 
spread  over  the  land. 

Informed  in  ample  time  of  the 
certamty  of  a  war  between  France 
and  Prussia,  and  with  numeroua  un- 
vanouished  armies  ftdly  at  their  dis- 
posal in  Eneland,  the  British  go- 
vernment did  not  send  a  single  aol- 
dier  to  Germany.  The  stubborn 
resistance  of  the  Kusaians  protracted 
the  Polish  campaign  to  the  very 
middle  of  summer,  but  nothing  oonld 
move  the  dull  apathy  of  Downing 
Street  It  was  in  vam  that  Count 
— MansterAHged  Lord  Grey  upon  the 
subject,*  in  vain  that  ROgen,  Col- 
bert, Stralsund,  offered  secure  points 
for  landing — not  a  soldier  was  aent. 
The  battle  of  Friedland  was  fought, 
and  Continental  Europe  prostrated 
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Ibr  yean  at  the  feet  of  Napoleon 
ifiUKml  a  BritiBh  musket  nayiog 
been  fired  in  the  cause.  But  if  no 
liw^a  weie  seat  to  Germany,  con- 
sidefiable  armaments  were  sent  to 
Bueaoa  Ayies  and  to  .Egvpt;  the 
battle  Ibr  na^nal  indepenoence  was 
&aght  on  the.shOTe8.of  the  Elbe 
and  the  Yiatalas  thft  British  seat  to 
aid  the  came  mearod  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nik  aad  the  mer  Pktte,  and 
were  aq^inally .  defiaaled,  where  the 
most  bntilsnt  soocesi  could  have  led 
to  no  beneficial  result. 

Though  General  Whitelock,  the 
commander  ^  the  expedition  sent  to 
Buenoa  Ayies,  wastiied  and  cashiered 
by  the  sentence  of  a  court*martial, 
no  inquiry  was  ever  instituted  into 
the  r9al  causes  that  kd  to  these 
disastecs^  and  occasioned  trained  and 
disci|duied  tnx^  to  be  defeated,  and 
even  routed,  by  totally  undisciplined 
bands.  That  the  misfortune  arose 
firom  the  defiekacy  of  modern  tactics 
and  the  British  practice  of  sdling 
promotion,  cannot  be  doubted.  But 
JiBowledge  makes  slow  progress  in 
tlie  pfotorion  of  arms ;  the  princes 
and  men  of  high  degree  who  are 
alwaya  at  the  head  of  modem 
aimies,  rarely  allow  that  others  can 
see  what  they  themselves  do  not 
behold*  Subordinationalso  tends  to 
impose  silence,  authority  keeps  those 
at  a  distance  who  are  even  supposed 
to  dottbt ;  and  .prp^sssional  vanity 
shields  error,  however  deeply  dyed 
with  the  blood  of  the  brave.  The 
praetiee  of  selling,  military  rank,  the 
most  disgraceful  remnant  of  barbar* 
iam  still  allowed  to  stain  the  institu- 
tions of  what  are   styled  civilised- 


times,  suits  the  wealthy  and  influ- 
ential dasses,  and  is  too  strongly 
supported  by  selfishness  to  be  shaken 
by  the  destruction  of  a  few  thou- 
sand brave  soldiers,  sacrificed  by  the 
foUy  and  incapacity  of  their  leaders. 

It  was  not  on  the  land  dione  that 
the  reverses  of  the  British  were  to 
be  confined  during  this  disastrous 
period.  The  very  waves  over  which 
her  flag  had  so  long  held  triumphant 
•way,  were  doomed  at  last  to  behold 
the  discomfiture  of  her  fleets. 
.  A  fleet  under  Admiral  Duckworth, 
sent  against  Constantinople,  was 
obli^d  to  retire  with  great  loss,  after 
havmg  forced  the  passage  of  the 
Dardanelles,  and  anchored  within 
sight  of  the  Turkish  metropolis. 
Imbecile  diplomacy  snatched  the 
palm  of  victory  from  the  hands  of 
gallant  seamen. 

The  lustre  of  the  British  flag  was 
tarnished,  aAd  many  gallant  lives 
unprofitably  sacrificed  because  the 
parties  appointed  to  negotiate  with 
the  Turks  were  total  strangers  to 
the  power,  character,  and  resources 
of  the  people.  Interest  and  favour 
had  recommended  ambassadors  and 
negotiators  for  oflices,  the  duties  of 
wmch  thev  proved  themselves  im- 
able  to  fulfil.  But  though  the  na« 
tion  was  forced  to  pay  in  shame,  and 
with  the  blood  of  its  seamen,  for  the 
incapacity  of  its  servants,  the  heavy 
disaster  led  to  no  change  of  the  un- 
happy practice,  which  in  England 
makes  wealth,  influence,  and  power, 
the  standard,  according  to  wl^ch  all 
merit,  whether  civil  or  military,  iq 
tried  and  estimated* 
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HOLLY  COTTAGE. 

CbcaptbrI. 


It  it  ftraii^  how  mncb  deeper  and 
more  endunag  ii  em  lympitinr  with 
sorrow  than  with  joy.  Jloaiiy  a. 
choarfiil  home  do  I  pass  in  my  ooun- 
try  rambles,  before  maoY  a  ooCtagpe* 
door  do  I  i^use  to  wateo  the  merry 
diiUtai  at  their  plav;  but  there  w 
one  house  before  wnich  I  always 
linser  with  a  mehmcholy  interest, 
and,  oflben  as  I  pass  it,  I  still  feel  the 
same  sinking  m  the  heart  when  I 
draw  near,  as  I  did  when  it  was  first 
deserted  years  ago,  and  when  the 
history  of  its  latest  mmates  was  in 
every  body*s  mouth.  This  sadness 
may  springs  in  part,  from  selfish  con- 
siderations. In  my  early  childhood 
I  first  was  led  to  this  cottage;  in 
after  years,  when  the  hopes  of  youth 
were  warm  about  my  heturt,  my 
fayoorite  ramble  was  still  in  this 
direetion ;  and  now,  when  childhood 
and  youth  have  faded  like  dreams,  I 
bend  my  steps  hither  again,  and 
coQAt  over  the  treasures  I  have  lost. 
Alasl  I  may  well  grieve  over  my 
diminished  storey  and,  in  the  ex- 
uberant gladness  and  fertility  of  sum- 
mer, this  (dd. bouse  aeaaa  the  only 
thin^  that  is  changed  even  as  I  am. 
But  It  was  not  of  myself  I  meant  to 
speak« 

Holly  Cottage  (for  by  this  name 
was  the  ftow  delate  hanitatien  cmce 
known)  stands  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  New  Forest,  and  on  the  edge  of 
some  enclosed  land  tfaat  once  was  a 
stately  park.  Lnmediately  behind 
it  is  a  hanging  wood  of  elm  and  beech, 
with  here  and  there  a  tall  pine  tow- 
ering above  its  neighbours.  Through 
this  wood  and  across  the  cottage 
garden  trickles  a  little  stream,  clear 
and  noisy,  though  now  half-hidden 
by  cresses  and  reeds,  and  the  wood 
itself  is  peojpled  with  a  large  colony 
of  rooks.  The  cottage  contains  but 
four  rooms,  but  its  ample  porch  used 
to  furnish  a  fiflh  apartment  in  sum- 
mer time,  and  though  the  woodbine 
once  trained  over  it,  so  glorious  in  its 
blossoming  season,  lies  dead  upon  the 
ground,  yet  I  love  to  stand  m  that 
spot  still,  for  the  view  seen  thence  is 
one  of  exceeding  beauty.  Gentle 
imdulatioDS,  clouied  in  grass  and 
crowned  with  noble  trees,  are  im- 


mediately oppoate;  whfle  to Hm Ml 
BtMtohes  a  VKrtft  of  distMit  eaontry, 
blue  and  hazy,  a  very  dxeanpluKl 
forthefoney;  and  to  ttte  right  wiade 
away  the  kmff  gteea  vaiicy,  Us  ter- 
mination lost  m  wooda  of  oik,  beteh, 
and  hoUy.  Beautiful  it  »  at  all 
times  t— when  the  tftmjf  uncurls  the 
fern-leaves,  and  calls  forth  verdnve 
on  every  tree;  when  the  goiden 
furae-bloom  makes  the  summer  air 
heavy  with  ile  rich  perfame,  and  the 
crimson  beUs  of  the  fox^krve  ware 
slowly  in  the  evening  wind;  when 
the  breath  of  autumn  paaocs  over  tke 
heathery  slopes  and  bids  them  Uuah 
into  beauty;  and  even  in  winl«, 
when  the  old  oaks  lift  tiieir  ban 
branches  in  the  icwtv  sundiine. 
Now  aad  then^nay,  almost  eveiy 
evening,  the  deer  st^  down  to  fbed 
itt  the  valley,  raising  tiieir  graoeliil 
heade  if  astep  eomes  near,  and  bowid- 
ing  away  over  the  hill,  so  eoddealy 
tait  you  might  believe  yea  had  bat 
fancied  th^  were  befeiie  your  ejee  a 
few  moments  ago; 

Alast  achaoge is  threatened  ta  this 
lovely  foeeM-kAd.  Thxoogh  iheee 
cidm,  green  recesses,  where  the  poor 
maa'e  cattle  feed  beside  tbs  stately 
deer,  disturbed  by  few  travidkirs,  a 
railroad  is  to  be  made.  Tk«e  quiet 
shades,  where  now  rises  no  hamer 
sound  than  the  waving  of  the  boag^ 
the  night-cry  of  the  eiwl,  ov  the 
hunterii  merry  shouts  wifiL  aoon  be 
alive  mth  the  slmll  iHdstie.  af  the 
steam-engine.  Quiet  no<^  in  this 
great  natural  temple,  long  leafy 
aisles  that  have  been  my  favourite 
haunts  for  years,  are  to  be  sacred  no 
longer  to  high  and  holy  thought  It 
may  be  all  well,  but  I  ooiud  have 
wisned  such  changes  had  not  been 
made  in  my  day.  Many  voices  are 
raised  to  oppose  the  making  of  a 
railroad  throuffh  the  Forest.  The 
rich  man  dreads  it  may  be  brought 
too  near  his  drawing-room  windows  ; 
the  lover  of  hunting  fears  inter- 
ruption of  his  darling  amusement ; 
the  farmer  of  small  substance  trem- 
bles for  the  safe^7  of  his  cattie ;  while 
all  talk  alike  of  the  injury  to  the 
poor,  and  the  invasion  G[  forest  r^ghtt. 
All  good  reasons,  no  doubt;  but  / 
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have  yet  anotlier.  I  ffrieye  that  one 
more  brealihiiig-^Aceiorthe  lover  of 
Nature,  yet  nnprofimed  by  the  mh 
proMmmtf  of  man^  diould  be  takeo. 
away.  Perhape  we  are  hardly  aUe 
to  appreciate  the  inftaenoe— ay,  and 
the  TMcftdBcoa  <tf  scenea  like  theae, 
appealing  to  va  in  the  midst  of  * 
t«iifkiiig|  e!rer^iiio<ritig  ivorid,  ii» 
behalf  of  Mwrty  and  of  peaee.  Theae 
are  romantic  notions,  I  dare  say,  but 
I  am  indnlgent  to  them,  for  they 
are  all  that  remain  to  me  of  my 
joath. 

Bat  to  vetorn  to  the  cottage.    The 
three  noble  hoUy-trees  ham  whioh  it 
reeei?ed  ita  name,  are  still  stancting 
(m  the  green  before  the  door;  but 
that  green,  onee  so  carefully  trinimed, 
is  DOW  covoed  with  coarse  matted 
grses.      The    flower-beds,  too,  are 
oveigrown  with  grsas   and  ¥^eed8, 
through  which,  here  and  there,  a 
iHde  and  sickly  rose  struggles  to  the 
I^t,  or  seme  naif-dead  cnrrant-bueh 
dmaya  it»  riiruiAen  fruit.    Some 
of  the  tilea  tnm  the  cottage**roof  have 
faUen  about  tke  garden,  and  it  ie 
now  hardly  safe  to  enter  at  the  open 
door  and  tread  the  uneven  floor,  for 
the  eiaay  bnildiiiff  trembler  at  every 
step.    Immediat^y  at  the  back  of 
the  cottMe  is  an  openilig  (for  the 
gate  has  fidlen  fiom  its  hinges),  from 
which  a  pa^  leads,   through  the 
weed  I  haye  mentioned,  into   the 
park,  now  let  to  a  farmer.     The 
ground  slopes  gently  upward  to  the 
spot  on  which  stood  the  mansion  of  a 
family  now  passed  away  from  the 
face  of  the  earth.    I  can  remember 
when  the  old  bouse  was  pulled  dom^nw 
One  of  its  latest  proprietors^  id  grief 
for  the  death  of  his  wife  and  daugh«- 
ters,  left  for  ever  the  home  in  which 
they  had  delated;  and  it  remained 
for  many  yeara  entirdy  Without  in- 
habitant     There  Was  a  plea^ire- 
gaiden  before  it^  surrounded  with 
an  iron  raiimg,  and  entered  by  a 
lofty  gale  betwe^  stone  ptllar8»  each 
siurmounted  by  a  xampanl  Uob  m^ 
portmg  a  shield*    The  sardeli  had 
been  fmnaUy  laid  out^  mih  straight 
walks  and  c^oaintly  shaped  flower- 
beds.   Here  and  there  was  a  statue 
Of  ttk  rau^  often  beautified  by  the 
bloHoms  of  some  wild  plant  that  had 
twined  its  light  tendrOa  about  it; 
^  a  vigorous  wild-reee^ree  had 
ahaest  ki&en  the  somewhat  nngraee- 
fol  Naiad  who  preoded  over  the 


ruined  fountain.  Thiere  was  nothing 
beantiAil  in  the  architecture  of  the 
large  old  hou8e»  but  many  of  the 
apartments  it  contained  were  noble 
in  size  and  per£»!t  in  their  prq^mr- 
tions.  In  my  youth  I  often  xnada 
n^  way  into  the  hall  by  a  broken 
wmdow.  It  was  a  very  fttut  room, 
whh  panda  of  old  oak.  Over  the 
broad  fire-place  still  hung  a  picture 
representii^^  a  hawking  party,  and  a 
few  pieces  of  armour  were  attached 
to  the  walls.  Often,  stmkling  alone 
in  that  deserted  bouse,  have  I  atarted; 
to  hear  the  rattling  of  hehaet  and 
shield  as  the  wind  swayed  them  to 
and  fro.  The  gilded  mouldings  of 
the  ball-room  were  falling  to  the 
ground,  and  its  painted  walls  already 
stabEied  with  damn.  Latterly,  thte 
staircase  was  in  so  ailapidated  a  state- 
that  I  feared  to  aseend  it;  but  at 
one  time  I  used  to  range  over  the 
whole  houscy  whero  still  w»e  scat- 
tered many  relics  of  the  dead,  fiooksi' 
vases  for  flowers,  pieces  of  musio«— 
graceful  mementos  of  the  youth-  and 
beauty  which  had  once  made  that 
dwelling  joyfbl-^were  left,  aa  if  to 
make  its  present  state  seem  yet  more 
sad  and  desolate.  In  one  small 
chamber,  commanding  a  lovely  pro* 
spect,  I  found  a  v(dume  of  poems  laid 
open  on  the  window-seat^  stained  bv 
therain  that  had  fallen  upon  it  through 
the  broken  panes.  Kear  it  was  a 
glass  contaimng  the  remains  of  solne 
withered  flowers,  and  a  faded  sketch, 
on  which  was  written  the  name  of 
<' Emily  Courtlaod,"— frail  memoN 
rials  that  yet  had  outlasted  the  beau- 
tiful being  whose  hand  placed  them 
there. 

From  some  of  the  windows  at  the 
back  of  the  house  was  seen  the  main 
stream,  one  of  whose  branches  passed 
through  the  wood  on  the  edge  of  the 
park,  and  across  the  garden  attached 
to  Hdily  Cottage.  This  stream 
foemed  a  beautiful  feature  in  the 
landscape,  fk)win^  through  rich, 
green  meadows  with  a  strong  and 
rapid  current,  and  sending  its  sweet 
Akuaic  to  my  ear  many  and  many  a 
time  as  I  sat  musing  in  the  negleeted 
mansion.  Perhaps  it  waa  then  and 
there  that  I  leaarned  to  be  a  dreamer 
and  a  moraliser ;  but  I  was  young : 
and  in  youth,  in  ytiy  wilfulness,  we 
seek  out  sadness  as  ea^ly  as  in  later 
years  we  l<mg  to  cast  it  from  us. 

hk  thoee  da^  there  waa  Httte  about 
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Holly  Cottage  in  harmoiiy  with  the 
mebmoholy  ef  the  ^^giest  houM." 
It  was  then  occupied  by  a  iridow, 
who  h&d  formerly  been  housekeeper 
to  the  Courtland  fiimily,  and  her 
only  daughter.  The  mother  I  did 
not  like :  there  was  soudething  mean 
and  cringing  in  her  over-ai^  ne* 
ttpeet  to  thoee  whose  atadion  in  life 
was  at  all  superior  to  her  own^  and 
wfaeaerer  she  spoke  to  mei)  I  fbund 
myself  trying  to  guess  at  the  mottles 
that  promptied  her.  There  was  a 
want  of  simplicity  in  all  she  said  that 
iminessed  me  with  a  belief  there  was 
also  an  absence  of  truth;  and  the 
expression  of  her  keen,  grey  eyes 
and  demurely  puckered  mouth  seemed 
to  me*— albeit  not  given  to  unkind 
suspicions — full  of  cunnins  and  du- 
plicity. Her  daughter,  Ellen  Mat- 
ley,  was  the  very  reverse  of  all  this. 
Sunple,  ingenuous,  affectionate,  she 
won  at  ODce  my  confidence  and  good- 
will, and  by  degrees  I  became  a  con- 
stant visitor  at  the  cottage,  often 
taking  EUen  on  with  me  to  wander 
in  the  park.  I  found  her  always  a 
pleaaing  companion.  The  last  mis- 
tress of  Courtland  Park  had  been 
food  of  her,  and  EUen  had  lived 
much  with  the  young  ladies,  sharing 
the  instructions  they  received,  so  that 
her  education  and  manners  were 
quite  those  of  a  lady.  She  was  very 
beautiful,  her  features  were  regular, 
and  the  expression  of  her  counte- 
nance varied  with  every  emotion. 
Her  enthusiastic  admiratkm  and  love 
of  all  that  was  noble  or  beautiful  in- 
terested me  from  the  first,  and  it  was 
my  delight  to  read  to  her  some 
touching  poem,  or  relate  some  deed 
of  heroism,  that  I  might  see  reflected 
in  her  makizw  face  the  earnest 
ieelinn  khidlea  in  her  heart.  I 
thought  not  of  the  dangers  to  which, 
through  her  trustful  and  enthusiastic 
temperament,  she  might  afterwards 
be  exposed ;  I  enjoyed  wielding  the 
power  I  possessed  over  her  mind, 
and  did  not  trouble  myself  with  fears 
for  the  future. 

Different  as  were  the  characters  of 
mother  and  daughter,  they  yet  were 
wanniy  attached  to  each  other. 
Sometmies  I  thought  there  was  a 
shade  of  disappointed  ambition  in 
Mrs.  Matley's  manner,  when  she  told 
how  the  great  house  had  been  the 
home  of  Bllen^s  childhood,  and  how 
sadly  tunes  were  changed ;  while  the 


daughter's  grief  when  refening  to 
the  past  was  quite  uumixeil  with 
selfisnuess.  Many  a  time  has  EUen 
led  me  firom  room  to  room,  describiii^ 
scenes  long  past  in  simple,  euergeUe 
language,  tu)  I  have  round  myself 
weepmg  with  her  at  ^e  ^ng  wisrds 
of  her  fevDurite  Lady;  JBmdy,  or 
smiling  at  saUies  of  wit  that  onee 
flowed  from  lips  long  ago  mooldeved 
into  dostw 

But  a  change  came  over  all  this. 
One  day  when  I  went  (as  had  beoeme 
my  almost  daily  custom)  to  see  £Bcn, 
I  found  her  and  her  mother  in  a 
state  of  bustling  confusion,  in  con- 
sequence, as  the  former  told  me,  of 
the  unexpected  arrival  of  young  Mr. 
Courtland.  This  gentleman  was  the 
grandson  and  heir  of  the  propneCor 
of  the  estate,  which  he  had  never 
before  visited,  and  he  had  now  come 
down  for  a  week's  fishiuf  on  his 
grandfether*s  property.  JBte  had 
asked  Mrs.  Matley  to  let  him  have  a 
room  in  her  house  during  his  stay, 
and  she  was  doing  her  utmost  to 
make  him  comfortable.  It  seemed 
all  very  natural  and  proper,  so  I  e*en 
walked  home  sgain^  catching,  as  I 
went,  a  glimpse  of  a  young  man,  in 
fishing  costume,  following  the  wind- 
ings of  the  little  stream  through  the 
wood. 

When  ten  days  had  passed,  be- 
lieving the  stranger  must  nave  taken 
his  departure,  I  visited  the  cottage 
again,  and,  finding  nobody  at  home, 
I  passed  into  the  park,  and  walked  on 
till  I  reached  the  bank  of  the  river 
at  the  back  of  the  mansion,  when  I 
suddenly  heard  voices  near  me.  I 
turned,  and  saw  Ellen  wi^  a  young 
man,  who  could  be  no  other  than 
Mr.  Courthmd,  seated  under  the  trees 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  spot  where 
I  stood.  They  did  not  see  me,  and  I 
watched  them  in  silence  for  a  f^ 
moments.  The  young  man  was 
speaking,  ganng  earnestly  all  the 
while  on  the  beautiful,  blushiiu^  face 
of  his  young  companion ;  and  EUen, 
who  did  not  answer  him  a  word, 
listened  with  a  quiet  smile,  as  she 
idly  plucked  the  flowers  that  grew 
around  her  and  threw  them  into  tiie 
stream.  I  thought  neither  might 
wish  for  the  presence  of  a  third  per- 
son, and  so  I  turned  unpereeived 
away ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  pleasant- 
ness of  that  scene,  I  felt  uneasy  and 
anxious,  and  at  the  end  of  a  week  I 
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went  ^^  to  look  iat  Eiteii»  and 
BooortttA  howxnatten  wcve  goiog  on. 
I  wa0  on  the  ere  of  idepaHiixefor  a 
Tkit  oCaome  weeks  to  a  leiatioB  at  a 
dwUtice,  and  I  detenainedi  if  HBahle 
tt^vgtak  to  Elks  oil  die  snfe^ect^at 
leaet  to  mf  snme^iB«  to  lier  mother 
on  Iherfuh^if  noltfie  imjprapiiety, 
of:  ket  dnomuraKiiig  an  iotimaoy  be- 
tween kec  dau^Bter  and  Mr.  Ctnirtp* 
land.  As  I  expected,  I  fotwd  Mrs. 
J§tijt\ey  akme.  The  young  stratfger 
-ns^  rae  «aid«  fishing  in  the  park-; 
aBd£Uen»B6  I  drew  from  her  with 
diffienhy,  had  gone  to  carry  him  his 
Imcheon. 

^ Is  this  wise,  Mrs.  Matley?"  I 
asked.  ^^I  know  Ellen  to  be  pnre 
and  innocent,  it  is  not  that  I  fear  her 
aotino^  in  a  laanner  unworthy  of  her- 
self but  are  yon  not  running  a  fear- 
fiil  risk  of  de8tro;3dng  your  child's 
liappineas  for  ever,  by  permitting  this 
constant  association  with  one  who 
appears  in  every  way  likely  to  win 
her  afiections?  He  is  evidently 
struck  with  her  beauty  and  sweet* 
nesBf  and  will  stay  here  so  long  as 
•he  amuses  him;  but  when  he  is 
weary  of  this  qniet  life,  he  will  go 
back  to  the  world  and  forget  her, 
leaving  her  to  pine  here,  every  hope 
withered^  every  kindly  feeling  blight- 
ed— ^perhaps,  for  ever.  And  can 
you,  as  a  mother,  stand  by  and  see 
all  diis  misery  threalenin^  her,  with- 
<mt  speaking  even  a  wammg  word  ?  *' 

Mrs.  Matley  hesitated,  and  there 
was  evidently  a  struggle  in  her  mind 
between  her  habitual  respect  towards 
me^  and  her  indignation  that  a  com- 
parative stranger  should  venture  to 
interfere  in  her  &mily  affiurs. 

^You  are  young,  madam,""  she 
aaid^  at  last,  ^^to  think  so  gravely  of 
thew  things.  I  have  seen  much  of 
the  wcMrld  in  my  time,  and  I  know 
Mr.  Conrtland  well.  There  is  no- 
thing to  fear  for  Ellen's  happiness. 
Many  t^f*"^"  for  your  kind  anxiety 
about  her,  but  I  assure  you  you 
mistake  the  matter  altogether." 

''I  hope  I  do,"  I  replied;  «'but 
young  as  I  may  be^  I  know  some- 
tiling;  of  human  nature.  IloveEHen, 
and  nave  studied  her  character,  and 
I  own  that  I  tremble  for  her  now." 
I  then  told  her  of  the  scene  I  had 
unintaitiaiially  witnessed  a  few  days 
before,  but  she  merely  seemed  an- 
noyed that  I  should  know  anything 
about  it,  xepeating  that  I  took  a  mis- 


taken Tiow  of  the  whole -affiiir,  and 
that  Mr.  Conrtland  was  the  most  ho- 
nourable of  men. 

*^I  say  aolhing  against  him,"  I 
answerau;  '^but  yon,  who,  as  you 
say,  know  something  of  the  world, 
amst  feel  the  impossibility  of  his 
marrying  ^our  daughter ;  and  EUot, 
with  a  nnnd  to*  appreciate  refine- 
ment, and  a  heart  to  feel  kindness, 
what  must  be  the  c<msequence  €»f  bis 
present  devoticm  to  her  ?  She  will 
love  him  even  as  her  earnest  nature 
is  capable  of  loving,  and  then  she 
must  be  dissatisfied  and  unhappy  for 
the  rest  of  her  life.  I  have  tnoucht 
it  ri^ht  to  speak  openly  to  you,  Mrs. 
Matley,  as  a  sincere  friena  of  your 
daughter,  and  because  it  sometimes 
happens  that  those  nearest  at  hand 
see  less  than  those  at  a  little  dis- 
tance. Give  my  love  to  Ellen,  and 
tell  her,  if  you  mil,  all  that  I  have 
aaid.  I  am  going  from  home,"  I  ad- 
ded, rismg  to  depart,  '^  and  shall  be 
absent  several  weeks." 

I  thought  I  sow  a  gleam  of  satis- 
faction in  my  hearer's  eye  as  I  spoke ; 
and  when  on  my  way  nomewaards  I 
pondered  on  what  had  passed,  every 
moment  strengthened  my  conviction 
that  Mrs.  Matley's  loudness  was 
only  pretended.  ^She  is  playing  a 
dancerous  game,"  thought  I ;  "we 
thinks,  probably,  to  draw  him  into  a 
marriage,  and  if  she  succeed,  what 
then?  There  can  be  no  happiness 
in  a  connexion  so  unequal." 

I  had  taken  a  green  path  across 
the  Forest,  skirting  the  edge  of  the 
park,  and  leading  to  a  slight  wooden 
bridge  thrown  across  anouier  part  of 
the  river  I  have  already  mentioned. 
This  bridge  was  half-hidden  by  a 
CTOup  of  alder  trees,  under  whose 
shadow  rose  many  a  tall  foxglove, 
its  purple  bells  musical  with  bees.  I 
was  fond  of  the  place,  for  I  love  the 
80«md  of  flowii^  waters^  and  here 
they  have  a  peculiarly  sweet  mur- 
mur; the  liea  of  the  stream  being 
uneven  and  pebbly.  On  this  day  as 
I  drew  near,  I  saw  Mr.  Oourtland 
and  my  friend  Ellen  coming  towards 
me  across  the  bridge.  She  blushed 
when  she  saw  me ;  and,  drawing  her 
hand  away  from  her  companion,  hur- 
ried towards  me. 

**  I  amglad  I  have  met  you,  Ellen,'* 
I  said,  "  for  I  am  going  away  to-mor- 
row, and  I  was  anxious  to  see  you 
before  my  departure  " 
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<<  Gksiog.  avnty  I**  she  repeated,  m  n 
tone  of  r^  regret.  *^  Yoa  will  not 
be  absent  long  ?'* 

"Probably  sevwal  weeks,"  I  re- 
plied ;  "  but  you  have  not  introduced? 
me  to  your  companion,  Ellen." 

With  some  confusion,  yet  more 
grace,  ^e  presented  Mr.  Couriland, 
who  was  enerffetic  in  his  expressioas  of 
admiration  of  the  scenery,  **  thoi^h," 
he  added,  smiling,  "  this  stream  haa 
been  the  boundary  of  my  wanderings 
till  to-day." 

<«  Do  you  make  a  long  stay  here  ?" 
I  asked  -,  and  I  observed  that  Ellen 
seemed  scarcely  to  breathe  while 
awaiting  his  reply. 

"  I  hardly  know,  indeed,"  he  said. 
"  I  have  had  good  sport  as  yet ;  and 
I  am  so  eager  a  fisherman  that  I  do 
not  like  to  go  while  I  am  successful. 
Besides,  my  good  friend  Mrs.  Mat- 
ley  makes  me  so  comfortable  that  I 
have  already  imbibed  an  ardent  love 
for  forest-life." 

"Have  you  been  successful  to-- 
day?" I  inquired,  somewhat  mali- 
ciously, I  confess,  for  I  saw  no  sign 
of  rod  or  basket.  "  Mrs.  Matley 
told  me  you  were  fishing." 

"  I  have  not  done  much  to-day," 
he  answered,  eyeing  me  suspidousiy; 
"  the  fish  would  not  rise,  so  I  took  to 
exploring  a  little." 

X  turned  to  Ellen.  "May  I  ask 
you  to  walk  a  little  way  with  me  ?  I 
have  a  few  words  to  say  before  we 
part.  Ton  will  excuse  my  stealing 
your  companion  for  awhile,  Mr. 
Courtlandr 

He  bowed  with  a  look  of  consider- 
able annoyance,  and  I  walked  away 
with  Ellen.  We  were  both  silent 
for  some  time :  for  my  part  I  did  not 
know  how  to  introduce  the  subject 
that  was  uppermost  in  my  mind,  and 
Ellen  seemed  full  of  thought.  At 
length  I  said, — 

"  Ellen,  you  are  the  very  soul  of 


truth :  do  you  know  What  it  is  of 
which  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  ?  An- 
swer me  from  your  heart 

For  a  moment  she  hesitated,  then 
raising  her  clear,  truthfiil  eyes  to 
mine,  she  said, — 

"  I  will  not  pretend  to  doubt  your 
meaning,  but  I  assure  you,  you  are 
mistaken — ^you  do  not  know  ninu** 

"  But  I  know  yoUf  Ellen ;  and 
there  are  few  in  this  world  dearer  to 
me  than  you  have  long  been ;"  and  I 
repeated  the  cautions  I  had  already 
offered  to  her  mother.  She  listened 
attentively,  and  with  much  agitalnm. 

"Ellen,  dear  EUen,"  I  said  ear- 
nestly, "  is  it  even  now  too  late  to 
warn  you  ?  Do  you  indeed  love  this 
stranger  ?" 

The  colour  rose  to  her  very  brow, 
and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"I  am  answered,  Ellen;  yet  be- 
ware what  you  do.  This  man  can- 
not marry  youv  Beautiful  andhi^^hly 
ffifted  as  you  are,  yet  there  is  a 
barrier  between  you  which  his  proud 
rela^ns  would  never  allow  him  to 
overstep.  He  is,  as  you  know,  the 
Isfit  living  representative  oi  an  old 
family,  and  his  grandfather  is  most 
anxious  to  see  him  suitably  married. 
Believe  me,  my  dear  Ellen,  there  is 
danger  about  you." 

"  Indeed,  indeed,"  she  reified, 
eagerly^  "you  do  not  know  him. 
H€  is  good  and  noble.  I  have  no 
fbars.  More  I  must  not  say,  but  in- 
deed you  wrong  him. 

"I  hope  so,  Ellen;  but  I  will 
keep  you  no  longer.  God  bless  you ! 
My  warniog  was  well  meant ;  and  I 
shall  think  of  you  often,  and  anx- 
iously." 

we  parted ;  and  when  after  a  few 
minutes  I  looked  back,  I  saw  that 
Mr.  Courtland  had  rejoined  EUen, 
and  I  doubted  not  that  all  my  i 
cautions  were  already  forgotten. 


Chattsb  IL 


Family  events,  which  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  mention  mcH'e  particularly, 
kept  me  from  home  nearly  four 
months.  During  that  time  I  had 
heacd  nothing  of  Ellen  Matley ;  but, 
while  staying  in  London  for  Sr  &w 
days,  immediately  before  my  return 
to  the  Forest,  I  caught  sight  of  Mr. 
Courtland  in  one  of  the  parks.  He 
looked  discontented,  I  thought,  but 


X  saw  him  only  fot  a  moment,  and 
mieht  have  been  mistaken.  The 
sight  of  him,  however,  BHide  me 
doubly  anxious  to  know  something 
of  my  poor  Ellen^  and  I  had  not 
been  two  days  at  home,  before  I 
made  my  wav  to  Holly  Cottssge.  It 
was  already  late  in  October,  yet  the 
air  was  mild  and  sonny,  and  the 
glorious  autumnal  tintfr  olotbed  the 
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woods  in  i)eatity.  HUlen  was  in  the 
garden,  tying  up  the  bough  of  a  rose- 
tree  still  csovered  with  bloom.  With 
a  ready  welcome  on  h^  lip,  she  flew 
to  meet  me  as  I  reached  the  ^e,  but 
I  fancied  there  was  some  constraint  in 
her  manner,  and  when  the  agitation 
of  onr  meeting  was  over,  and  she 
was  calm  again,  I  saw  that  her  calm* 
neas  was  no  longer  that  of  a  heart 
iintottdied  by  care,  but  the  stillness 
of  deep  though  subdued  feeling.  She 
qneationed  me  much  of  my  wander- 
ii^s,  and  drew  yet  closer  to  my  side 
when  I  said  I  had  been  in  London. 

^Do  von  not  ask  whom  J  saw 
there,  Ellen  ?**  I  said,  smiling. 
She  caught  mv  hand. 
"  Did  you,  indeed,  see  him  ?— Did 
you  aee  Arthur?"  she  exclaimed. 
"What  did  he  say?— bow  did  he 
look?  Tell  me — tell  me  all  about 
hun!" 

"  And  pray  who  is  Arthur,  Ellen  ?" 
Her  eyes  fell  beneath  my  look  of 
inquiry. 

"  m.  Courtland,  J  mean." 
"  I  saw  him  but  for  a  moment,"  I 
said,  ^  and  was  unobserved  by  him." 
She  looked  disappointed ;  her  coun- 
tenance a  moment  before  had  been 
absolutely  radiant  with  expectation. 
"  How  long  is  it  since  Mr.  Court- 
land  left  yon  ?  '*  I  asked. 

"  He  went  to  London  yesterday 
week,"  she  replied. 

'*  Only  a  week  ago !  Oh,  Ellen, 
are  my  fears  to  be  realised?  Can 
your  friend  do  nothing  for  yon  ? 
Am  I  once  more  too  late  ?" 

She  did  not  immediately  reply, 
bat,  putting  her  arm  through  mine, 
led  me  into  the  house  and  upstairs  to 
her  own  chamber,  where  she  sat 
down  beside  me. 

^  You  must  not  mistake  me  now," 
ahe  said,  "  nor  can  I  allow  you  any 
l<Higer  to  doubt  his  honour.  This 
will  tell  you  all  I**  and  she  drew 
from  h^  bosom  a  small  chain  to 
whkh  was  attached  a  wedding-ring. 
"  Yes,"  she  continued,  observing  my 
start  of  aivprise,  *'I  told  you  long 
ago  that  you  wronged  him.  I  have 
broken  a  promise  m  telling  you  my 
secret,  but  whom  should  I  trust  if  X 
fionld  doubt  you?" 

*'  And  when  and  where  were  yon 
married,  Ellen?" 

"  I  have  been  his  wife  nearly  three 
months" 
''  Aod  do^  te  acknowledge  you  as 


his  wife  in  the  face  of  the  world  ? 
Do  his  relations  know  what  you  have 
done  ?"  I  inquired,  anxiously. 

"  Thev  do  not  know  it  yet,"  re- 
plied Ellen,  with  some  hesitation. 
"Our  marriage  was  celebrated  pri- 
vately at  some  distance  from  this 
place,  in  the  presence  only  of  my 
mother  and  a  friend  of  Arthur's. 
While  his  grandfather  lives,  our 
secret  must  be  kept, — and  what  does 
it  matter?  I  shall  see  him  very 
often." 

I  could  not  say  a  word  to  check 
her  expectations  of  happiness,  and 
the  words  in  which  I  es^pressed  a 
hope  they  would  be  realised  came 
from  my  heart.  I  inquired  when 
she  exi)ected  to  see  her  husband 
again. 

**  Soon,  very  soon,"  she  replied, 
with  a  gay,  bright  smile.  "  He  is 
now  wiUi  Lord  Courtland,  but  at 
the  end  of  the  week  he  will  be  here 
again.    Oh,  we  have  been  so  happy  1" 

When  I  had  left  Ellen,  I  could 
not  but  reflect  painfUlly  on  her  posi- 
tion. For  her— so  true,  so  open — 
to  be  leading  a  life  of  deceit,  to  be 
acting  a  falsehood  day  after  day, 
seemed  a  sad  degradation,  in  spite  of 
all  her  happiness.  Perhaps  it  was 
my  ignorance  of  the  world  that  led 
me  to  think  Mr.  Courtland  somewhat 
cowardly  in  concealing  his  marriage. 
If  he  were  not  prepared  to  acknow- 
ledge Ellen  as  nis  wife,  what  right 
had  he  to  seek  her  affections,  and 
interfere  with  the  peaceful  tenor  (rf 
her  life  ?  Such  was  my  reasoning  ; 
but  when,  a  few  days  later,  I  met 
Ellen,  leaning  fondly  on  her  hus- 
band's  arm,  and  looKi^g  u]p  in  his 
face  with  the  confidence  ot  perfect 
love,  I  could  almost  forgive  him. 

From  this  time  he  was  so  con- 
stantly at  the  cottage,  that  I  felt  my 
presence  there  might  be  unwelcome ; 
and  throughout  the  winter  and  fol- 
lowing spring  I  seldom  saw  Ellen. 
'Luckfly,  her  home  was  in  a  lonely 
situation,  almost  beyond  the  range  m 
village  gossipiy ;  but,  at  lex^gtb,  the 
frequency  of  Mr.  Courtland  s  visits 
was  observed,  and  whispers,  such  as 
it  pained  me  to  hear,  were  soon  rife 
respecting  my  young  friend.  Per- 
haps these  evil  reports  were  the 
more  readily  received,  because  Mrs. 
Matley  had  made  herself  extremely 
unpopular  by  holding  herself  aloof 
from  persons  of  her  own  rank  in  life. 
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and  endeavouHn^tb  dbMn  a  Jdoting 
amoiig  Hhtke  of  a  smttewfakt  higher 
chBS.  The  village  ^tfet^racy,  in* 
dignant  at-  such  pr^sumptloli,  had 
now  an  opportonfty  of  revenging 
themadves,  and  they  ftiled'not  to 
take  advantage  of  it.  li  wasr  dtiting 
the  summer  that  these  axmojing  m- 
mours  respecting  Ellen  reached  my 
ears  for  the  first  time,  and  as  they 
gathered  strength,  I  determined  to 
give  Mr.  Courtland  dome  hint  of 
tneir  existence.  For  this  purpose  I 
called  at  Mrs.  Matley's,  and  vras 
warmly  received  hy  my  firiend,  whom 
I  found  busily  occupied  in  the  manu- 
facture of  some  garments  of  an  omi- 
nously small  size.  Tlie  conversation 
that  passed  was,  though  not  quite 
unrestrained,  lively,  and  interesting ; 
and  I  was  delighted  to  observe  that, 
earnest  as  £nen*s  iiltachmeht  to  her 
hufifband  might  be,  he  was  no  less 
devoted  to  her. 

When  1  look  my  leave,  Mr.  Cburt- 
land  oi^red  to  escort  me  through' 
the  forest,  and  I  thus  had  the  op- 
portunity I  sought,  of  speaking  to 
him  without  witnesses.  I  told  him  I 
feared  I  had  previously  come  before 
his  notice  as  an  officious  ^rson,  but 
I  trusted  mv  aifectionate  interest  in 
his  wife  would  sufficiently  excuse  me 
to  him ;  and  then  merely  mentioned 
the  remarks  that  were  going  the 
round  of  the  village  society,  lea%nng 
it,  of  course,  to  him  to  notice  them  or 
not  as  he  thought  best.  He  looked 
perplexed. 

"You  arc  very  kmd,"  he  said, 
**  and  I  thank  you  for  having  called 
my  attention  to  this  matter.  I  care 
little  enotii^h  for  the  busy  tittle-tattle 
of  the  viluige,  1)ttt  ft  might  annoy 
Ellen.  Just  now  I  cannot  remove 
her,  but  I  have  often  thought  of 
tiJdng  her  to  some  place  where  both 
would  be  alike  unknown,  and  where, 
undei^  'another  name,  we  ndght  live 
unquestioned  and  tfnmblested,*' 

'*But  mi<«/  there  be  all  this  deceit  ?** 
I  asked,  impatiently. 

"  It  is  impossible,"  he  replied,  co- 
louring, **to  acknowledge  tnc  whole 
truth  now.    It  would  ruSn  our  pros- 

ricts,  and  on  my  grandfather's  death 
should  iind  myself  a  titled  beggar. 
Besides,  I  am  the  last  of  my  race,  the 
old  man's  only  hope ;  and,  eccentric 
as  he  may  be,  he  has  treated  me  with 
noble  kindness,  and  I  cannot  break 
his  heart " 


''*  But  dm  toQanr  b6  Htffief**  I 
pleaded.  "  Sunelr  if  he  saw  ytwr 
beautifu!  EHfen,  Tlie'Mrefnid  see  no 
reiaton  fox  breaking  hiaheart becan^ 
she  was  your  wife  r" 

The  young  man  shook  hit  h^. 

»*  You  do  not  knowliim,"  he  said  ; 
"  his  prejudices  are  violent,  and  he  is 
pleased  to  entertain  other  views  ibr 
me.  You  will  easily  believe  that  I 
have  more  than  once  sounded  his 
feelings  on  this  point,  but  I  have  on 
each  occasion  been  more  firmly  eon« 
vinced  that  all  attempts  to  bring  him 
into  my  views  must  ever  be  totally 
unavaifing,~nay,  though  I  believe 
he  deariy  loves  me,  I  am  yet  oon- 
ymceA  that  he  would  east  me  off  if  he 
knew  what  I  had  done." 

I  had  no  right  to  aiguethe  matter 
further,  so  I  ^gan  to  speak  of  FSlen. 

"I  shall  be  very  sotry  to  take  her 
from  your  neighbourhood,**  he  said. 
"Pray  come  to  see  her  more  fhi- 
quenuy,  and  be  assured  that  I,  no 
less  than  herself,  am  deeply  sen^e 
of  all  the  kindness  you  have  shewn 
her.- 

I  promised  that  my  visits  should 
be  more  frequent  than  they  had  been 
of  late. 

"  You  do  not,  then,  fear  that  ypur 
own  character  may  be  eompromiaed 
by  your  association  with  us?*  he 
said,  as  we  shook  hands  at  my  own 
door. 

"No,"  I  replied,  "I  am  not  very 
young  or  very  beautiful,  so  I  flatter 
myself  I  may  do  what  I  please. 
But,"  added  I, more  seriously,  "ami 
to  say  nothing  of  the  true  state  of 
affiiirs  between  you  and  Ellen  ?" 

"  I  have  but  to  repeat  that  we  are 
ruined  if  our  secret  is  betrayed.  In 
a  few  months  we  will  move  to  some 
other  place,  and  in  the  meantime,  as 
Ellen  does  not  leave  home,  she  is  not 
likely  to  hear  any  thing  that  could 
distress  her."  ^  '  "'    • 

It  was  useless  to  say  more,  so, 
though  by  no  means  satisfied,  I  bade 
him  farewell,  and  we  separated.  In 
the  course  of  the  next  few  months 
I  saw  Ellen  frequently.  Sometimes 
Mr.  Courtland  was  obliged  to  go  to 
London  for  two  or  three  days,  but 
his  heart  was  with  his  treasure,  and 
he  could  not  long  be  absent  fVom  her 
side.  She  was  very  happy ;  the  past 
and  the  future  dia  not  trouble  ner 
thoughts ;  it  was  enough  to  see  him, 
to  hear  him,  and  she  had  no  wish 
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beyond Iwr  present  jcgr.  ..Xeykriew 
bkoniig  va^  gnrei^  to  ber«  I^.  the. 
maatk  of  .A^iwist  ^he  ,hoo9ixm  9i  Joo- 
tber,  and  tSe  cluldt  healthy  and 
ngorouB,  seemed  to  U9  all  iar  hand-* 
Bomcr  than  baln^es  umally  are*  llmw 
loTcly  was  EUen^a  face  when  it  yrore 
that  new  and  almost  holy  eipxession 
that  heams  iu  a  mother's  amife  J 

When  the  child  was  about  a  iponth 
old)  £Uea  asked  me  if  I  would  go 
with  her  to  his  chnstening,  to  stand 
sponsor  for  her  darling.  I  consented, 
and  we  went  together  one  day  during 
the  week,  when  divine  service  was 
celebrated  in  oar  village.  I  have 
not  yet  mentioned  the  church,  which 
baa  Httle  pretension  to  architectural 
beauty,  being,  iu  tmth,  a  vexy  plain 
ill-pcoporticmed  structure,  with  but 
one  wing  and  an  insignificant  tower, 
sunnonnted  with  a  wooden  belfry 
and  steeple.  It  stands,  however,  in 
a  lovely  situation,  and  the  gtave- 
vard  is  shaded  by  old  trees,  whose 
boi^gfas  may  be  seen  in  summer 
time  through  the  open  windows, 
waving  in  me  wind,  with  a  sound  I 
delight  to  hear  in  the  pauses  of 
praver  and  praise.  Within,  the  walls 
of  tne  little  church  are  crowded  with 
monuments  and  hatchments  of  the 
Courtland  family ;  some  of  the  latter 
dim  with  age,  some  bright  as  if  they 
bad  been  painted  but  yesterday.  At 
tbe  western  end  of  the  side -aisle, 
divided  by  an  iron  railing  from  the 
Test  of  the  church,  and  lighted  by  a 
bim  window  bearing  stdl  on  its 
highest  panes  the  arms  of  the  family, 
is  a  recess,  beneath  whose  paved  floor 
lie  many  generations  of  the  Court- 
lands.  On  each  side  of  the  window, 
at  the  time  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking,  hung  some  tattered  silken 


ba^iii^Fs,  ^now;,lallen  No  i^9Ui  and 
on  the  sidfi'/Walls  were  a  few  pieces 
of  rusty  armour,  of  which  only 
a. gauntlet  remains*  There-  was 
ever  something  very  sad  to, pie  in 
those  perishing  memorials  of  human 
grsndeur.  Alas!  that  recm  has  a 
sadder.interestfor  me  now.         ,    , 

Mr.  Courtland,  with  the  friend  who 
had  been  witnesa  of  his  marnagi^y 
avKaited  ua  iu  tl^  church,  and  soou 
after  our  entrance  the  service  began. 
Poor  Ellen!  I  believe  it  was  the 
first  time  she  had  felt  wy  bitterness 
in  her  lot.  I  saw  her  look  round  on 
all  the  proud  records  of  her  husband's 
familv,  then  bow  her  head  over  her 
baby  s  sleeping  face  and  weep.  Un- 
kind and  suspicious  glanoes,  too,  for 
the  first  time  fell  ufoo.  her,  and  her 
gentle  spirit  could  ill  bear  them. at 
such  an  hour,  ^he  was  pale  and 
exhausted  when  the  rite  was  done, 
and  I  was  glad  that  a  carriage  had 
been  provided  to  convey  her  home. 
I  accompanied  her^  and  entreated  her 
to  let  me  relieve  her  for  awhile  o^ 
the  weight  of  her  boy,  but  in  vain, 
I  know  not  what  thoughts  were  pass- 
ing in  her  mind,  but  she  said  she 
could  not  nart  with  him  then,  and 
she  pressed  him  to  her  heart  with 
almost  passionate  eagerness,  shedding 
silent  tears,  even  when  he  lay  awake 
and  placid  in  her  arms. 

From  this  dav  she  seemed  anxious 
to  be  gone.  She  had  felt  that  the 
fineer  of  scorn  was  pointed  at  her, 
ana  that  shame  was  believed  to  be 
her  portion.  Her  husband  was  not 
long  in  puttuig  into  execution  his 
plan  of  moving  her  to  a  distance 
from  her  former  home,  and,  with 
much  sorrow  for  myself  mixed  with 
r^oicing  for  her,  I  saw  her  depart* 
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The  next  three  years  were,  per- 
haps, the  happiest  of  Ellen's  life. 
Wt  oorresponded  constantly,  and  the 
tone  of  her  letters  was  always  one 
of  entire  content.  Two  events  only 
ooGurred  to  disturb  the  quiet  current 
of  her  life  during  the  time  I  have 
mentioned.  One  was  the  temporary 
absence  of  her  husband,  when  Lora 
Courtland  required  his  grandson  to 
attend  him  on  his  journey  to  Naples, 
where  the  old  man  at  length  fixed 
his  abode,  allowing  his  comx>anion  to 
ntum  to  England ;  the  other  a  severe 


illu^  which  attacked  her  mother, 
and  from  the  effects  of  which,  though 
her  bodily  strength  was  soon  re- 
stored, Mrsi  Matley's  mind  never 
recovered.  Her  memory  was  almost 
gone,  and  she  talked  incessantly  in  a 
rambling,  incoherent  manner;  yet 
her  shattered  mind  seemed  ever  to 
dwell  on  pleasant  subjects,  and  her 
countenance,  with  its  calm,  meaning- 
less smile,  seemed  to  me  far  less  re- 
pulsive than  it  had  been  before  her 
reason  was  clouded. 
Ellen  came  from  her  distant  home 
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to  stay  at  Holly  Cottage  during  her 
mother's  illness,  and  remained  there 
some  weeks  after  the  old  woman's 
health  was  re-established,  in  the  vain 
hope  of  seeing  her  memory  and  in- 
teltigenoe  also  restored.  Her  child 
was  with  her,  and  Mr.  Courtland 
constantly  came  to  see  that  all  was 
well  wi^  them  both.  The  boy,  now 
about  two  years  old,  was,  indeed  a 
noble  creature;  dark  hair  curled 
about  his  &ir  and  open  brow,  his 
eyes  were  large  and  blue  like  his 
mother's,  and  there  was  something 
of  his  father'^  proud  and  beautiful 
smile  about  his  rosy  lips ;  and  never 
did  a  chikL  possess  richer  wealth  of 
love  than  was  poured  on  that  lovely 
boy  from  Ellen's  full  and  happy 
heart.  Her  ejre  followed  his  every 
motion;  his  imperfect  attempts  at 
speech  were  full  of  meaning  and  of 
music  to  her  ear,  and  when  he  lisped 
to  her  some  of  the  terms  of  end^r- 
ment  she  so  liberally  bestowed  on 
him,  how  would  she  vnnd  her  fond 
arms  about  him,  and  almost  smother 
him  with  kisses !  I  love  to  dwell  on 
the^  pleasant  recollections ;  to  linger 
•on  the  image  that  is  present  to  my 
memory  now,  of  that  young  mother 
and  her  happy  child.  I  see  them 
still,  the  boy  s  round  cheek  resting 
on  his  .mother's  shoulder ;  his  eyes, 
full  of  laughter,  glancing  at  me  with 
pretended  shyness,  whose  real  mean- 
ing I  well  knew  was  to  challenge  mc 
to  play  with  him.  The  old  woman 
sat  in  her  large  arm-chair,  watching 
us  with  her  quiets  unvarying  smile, 
and  Mr.  GourtlMid  was  often  there, 
not  the  least  gay  or  happy  of  the 
group. 

Now  'that  house  is  desolate,  and 
those  who4welt  within  its  walls  have 
passed  away  like  shadows.  Age  is 
creeping  over  me,  and  these  events 
of  which  I  write  seem  rather  visions 
than  realities.  I  feel  half  disposed 
to  leave  the  rest  of  my  tale  untold, 
and  yet  my  grief  for  them,  beloved 
as  they  were,  is  but  seMsh  now.  i 
will  'finish  t)ie  taidc  I  set  inyself. 

Nearly  a  year  after  £llen  had 
agpiin  left  Holly  Cottage,  I  heard 
that  she  was  about  to  return  thither 
to  remain  during  the  absence  of  her 
husband,  who  was  called  to  Naples 
to  attend  ihe  death*bed  of  his  grand- 
father. By  her  desire,  I  caused  pre- 
parations  for  her  reception  to  be 
made  by  tile  woman  who  had  charge 


of  ftfrs.  Matley.  Tliei€  wm  s  tinge 
of  sadness  in  Ellen's  aiaiiiier  whm 
she  came,  arising  from  her  having 
but  recently  parted  with  her  hus- 
band, for  whom  she  still  entertained 
what  some  would  call  a 


degree  of  attachment.  Her  boy, 
however,  was  gayer  than  ever.  He 
accompanied  his  mother  and  myself 
in  our  frequent  rambles,  bounding 
on  befcNPe  us  with  the  grace  and 
activity  of  a  deer.  One  day  when 
we  had  wandered  &r  from  home  ^it 
was  our  Icut  walk,  though  we  UtUe 
thought  so  then),  we  sat  down  to 
rest  on  a  prostrate  oak,  Charlie, 
meanwhile,  moving  about  ua  and 
filling  his  pinafore  with  fiowers.  I 
have  never  visited  the  spot  since,  yet 
I  oremember  it  perfectly.  It  was 
near  a  lai^pe  pond,  about  whose  edge 
grew  delicate  water-plants  ooveied 
with  white  blossoms.  Behind  us  was 
a  thick  screen  of  wood;  before  us, 
beyond  the  <^oeite  bank  of  the 
pond,  were  scattered  trees,  al&irding 
glimpses  of  distant  blue  hills.  Slop- 
ing rays  of  sunshine  fell  here  and 
there  through  the  graoetul  foilage 
of  the  tall  leeches,  stealing  down  to 
their  massive  trunks  till  the  mos 
that  clung  about  them  ffleamued  like 
hving  emeralds.  The  &m,  so  tall 
that  Charlie  was  often  hidden  iron 
our  sija^ht  as  he  wandered  among  its 
beautiful  leaves  to  reach  some  dis- 
tant foxglove,  was  scarcely  stirred 
by  the  warm  noontide  breeae.  Two 
noble  stags,  that  had  been  drinking 
at  the  pond,  dashed  away  across  the 
heather  as  we  drew  near ;  butsevoai 
forest  ponies,  in  a  state  of  drowsy 
enjoyment,  remained  standing  or 
lyine  in  the  shade  dose  to  us,  un- 
stamed  even  by  Charlie's  merry 
lauehter. 

Ellen  threw  aside  her  bonnet,  and 
we  both  established  ourselves  com- 
fortably, to  enjoy  the  beai^of.our 
oool,  ^reen  resting-plaee.  Jn^o^ently 
Chatlie  stole  quietly  behind  his  mo- 
ther, and,  standing  on  tiptoe,  eaeh 
little  handgfasping  as  many  fiowers 
as  it  could  contain,  threw  the  bzigbt 
ahower.over  her.  How  be  shcmted 
in  gay  triumph  I  how  he  dapped 
his  hands,  and  danced,  and  sang 
aloud,  till  the  woods  rang  with  his 
clear,  gay  voice !  Sweet  in  my  me- 
mory IS  that  "  pioggia  di  fior,"  sweet 
even  as  that  whidi  feU  of  old  on  her 
who  sat^rr 
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**  Uafle  in  fvita  gloria 
Corerta  (Jell*  smorosa  nembo/* 
beside  the  fbantain  of  Vancluse; 
and  scarcely  leas  fair  than  I^ura 
seemed  to  her  lover's  eyes,  did  my 
lovely  £Uen  then  appear  to  mine. 
Who  could  have  thought  it  was  her 
last  day  of  happiness  ?  She  was  even 
more  than  usually  confidential  in  her 
oonveraation  with  me  on  this  occa- 
non.  She  read  some  passages  from 
a  letter  she  had  that  morning  re- 
ceived from  Mr.,  or  rather  from 
Lord  Courtland;  for  the  old  lord 
was  dead,  and  the  young  husband 
WIS  huriyin^  home  to  avow  his 
mrriage  pablicly. 

^  Kow,  said  £llen,  as  she  closed 
the  letter,  **•  there  will  be  nothing  to 
ckmd  my  perfect  joy.  My  child  will 
fill  hit  proper  place  in  his  father's 
hooae,'*  and  she  pressed  her  darling 
to  her  heart,  and  told  him  his  father 
was  coming  back  to  them,  then  kissed 
him  with  increased  tenderness  on 
bearing  the  cry  of  joy  with  which 
he  received  the  news. 

We  returned  home  slowly,  for  we 
were  all  fatigued;  but  before  I  leflu 
the  cotlage  Charlie  was  fast  asleep, 
his  rofly  cneek  pillowed  on  his  arm, 
and  a  smile  parting  bis  sweet  lips. 
Silently  Ellen  bent  over  him  ;  doubt- 
less many  a  bright  hope  rose  within 
her  as  she  watched  that  peaceful 
sleeper ;  and  when  she  turned  away 
she  mtirmured, — 

"  €rod  bless  you,  my  child ! "  in  a 
tone  of  fondness  even  deeper  than 
usual. 

It  Tamed  incessantly  the  three  fol- 
lowing days.  On  the  fourth  morn- 
ing I  had  scarcely  breakfasted  when 
a  strai^r  was  annonnoed,  and  I  be- 
held, to  my  surprise  and  alarm,  the 
gentleman  who  had  been  present 
at  Ellen's  marriage,  and  whom  I  had 
seen  at  the  christening  of  little 
Charlie.  I  felt  sure  some  misfortune 
had  happened. 

**  You  have  bad  news  for  me,'*  I 
said,  as  be  sat  down  beside  me.  ^  God 
forbid  Miything  should  have  hap« 
pened  to  Lord  Courtland  1" 

**  I  am,  indeed,  the  bearer  of  bad 
news!"  be  replied,  in  an  agitated 
voice ;  ^  and  1  grieve  to  say  that  it 
relates  to  him."  I  bad  not  courage 
to  speak,  and  he  presently  continu^, 
*^  I  have  come  to  you,  madam,  as  the 
friend  of  poor  Lady  Courtland.  It 
is  necessary  that  she  should,  for  the 
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sake  of  her  son,  be  immediately  in- 
formed of  the  sad  event  which  has 
occurred;  besides,  the  dreadful  story 
will  be  in  the  public  papers  to- 
morrow 1" 

**  But  tell  me,"  I  said,  after  a  pause, 
**  tell  me  what  has  happened  ? 

"  The  worst  I"  he  replied. 

"  You  do  not  mean  that  Lord 
Conrtland  is  dead  ?"  I  exclaimed. 

**  It  is  too  true ! "  he  answered, 
sadly.  "Poor  Courtland!  he  was 
hurrying  homewards  from  Naples, 
when,  between  that  city  and  Rome, 
he-  was  attacked  by  banditti,  and 
shot  dead  on  the  spot.  A  friend, 
who  was  awaiting  him  at  Rome,  has 
caused  his  body  to  be  brought  to 
England  for  burial,  and  it  will  arrive 
here  in  a  few  days." 

It  were  easier  to  ima^ne  than  to 
describe  the  feelings  with  which  I 
set  forth  to  seek  my  poor  friend,  and 
break  to  her  the  artful  news  that 
had  just  been  communicated  to  me. 
On  my  way,  I  could  not  but  think 
of  her  as  I  had  seen  her  last ;  and 
when  I  turned  my  thoughts  again  to 
the  fearful  tale  of  which  I  was  the 
bearer,  the  contrast  made  my  heart 
bleed.  When  I  reached  the  cottace, 
I  found  only  Mrs.  Matley  in  Uie 
usual  sitting-'room. 

"Where  is  Ellen?"  I  a^ed. 

"  Up  stairs,  with  Charlie,"  said 
the  old  woman.  "  Tm  glad  youVe 
come,  madam,  for  she^s  been  crying 
all  day.  There's  something  the 
matter,  but  I  can't  tell  what  it  is; 
I  am  not  as  1 .  used  to  be,  I  be- 
lieve   ^" 

And  she  ivent  rambling  on,  but  I 
made  my  escape,  and  stole  softly  up 
to  Ellen's  room,  half  fearing,  half 
hoping  that  the  evil  tidings  had 
already  reached  her;  but  1  soon 
saw  she  had  yet  another  cause  for 
grief.  Charlie,  her  bright,  lovely 
boy,  lay  on  his  little  bed :  how  unlike 
himself  but  four  days  ago  I  His  eyes 
looked  dark  and  sunken,  his  features 
had  fallen  away  strangely,  and  poor 
Ellen  sat  weeping  beside  him,  hold- 
ing his  fe^  erish  hand,  and  feeling,  as 
I  could  see  at  once,  that  there  was 
no  room  for  hope. 

I  could  not  speak;  I  sat  down 
beside  the  little  bed,  and  Ellen  looked 
up  gratefully.  The  dear  child,  too, 
recognised  me,  and  tried  to  say  my 
name,  but  the  sound  died  away  in  a 
hoarse  whisper. 
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"  He  is  very  ill,"  said  Ellen,  with 
almost  unnatural  calmness ;  *'  the 
doctor  is  just  gone,  he  said  he  could 
do  no  more.**  She  stooped  'to 
moisten  the  child*s  lips;  and  when 
he  smiled  and  tried  to  thank  her, 
she  wrung  her  hands  in  hitter 
anguish.  "  Oh,  my  God !  she  cried, 
throwing  herself  on  her  knees,  "  help 
me,  help  me  I  And  his  father,  his  fond 
father!  comfort  him,  or  his  heart 
will  break!** 

I  could  not  hear  it;  I  left  the 
room  for  a  few  minutes,  and  when  I 
returned,  Ellen  had  resumed  her 
place  beside  the  little  sufferer.  I 
took  my  seat  again  opposite  to  her. 
It  was  a  lovely  summer*s  day,  and 
through  the  open  window  a  light 
breeze  stole  in,  laden  with  the  scent 
of  flowers  from  the  little  garden  be- 
low. Within  the  room  all  was  still, 
save  the  painful  breathing  of  the 
child  and  an  occasional  and  almost 
convulsive  sigh  from  his  mother.  I 
heard  the  boughs  wavine  in  the 
forest,  the  singing  of  the  birds,  even 
the  trickling  of  the  little  stream  in 
the  garden.  At  last  a  bird  came 
close  to  the  window  and  began  sing- 
ing a  loud,  dear  song.  Charlie 
turned  his  languid  eyes,  and  a  gleam 
of  pleasure  passed  over  his  face.  I 
saw  Ellen  shudder,  but  her  eyes 
were  drj',  and  they  never  wandered 
from  the  dving  child.  Now  and 
then  she  batned  his  forehead  and  wet 
his  lips,  and  I  sought  not  to  help 
her,  for  I  felt  it  was  a  sort  of  sacred 
right  with  which  none  should  inter- 
fere. Almost  to  the  last  the  child 
received  her  attentions  with  a  look 
of  gratitude.  Two  hours  passed, 
and  then  I  saw  that  death  was  com- 
ing. Charlie  lay  for  some  time  mo- 
tionless, then  suddenly  throwing  his 
arms  round  his  mother,  he  cried, 
*^  Mamma !  mamma  !**  In  that  fond 
embrace,  pillowed  on  that  loving 
bosom,  the  child  of  many  hopes 
breathed  his  last. 

Then,  indeed,  was  the  silence  of 
the  chamber  of  death  broken  by 
cries  of  agony.  I  dare  not  dwell 
upon  a  scene  like  that.  Poor  Ellen 
refused  to  allow  the  child  to  be  taken 
from  her  arms,  and  for  many  hours 


the  passion  of  her  grief  was  not 
stayed.  When  at  len^h  her  nmid 
sank,  from  exhaustion,  into  a  kind  of 
stupor,  I  deemed  the  time  was  come 
for  me  to  make  known  to  her  the 
fiill  extent  of  her  bereavement. 
There,  beside  that  bed  where  the 
little  child  lay  in  the  placid  yet  fear- 
ful beautv  of  death,  I  told  my  sor- 
rowful tale.  Ellen  listened  quietly, 
and  I  doubted  whether  she  under- 
stood me,  till  she  said,  ^*  Both  gone ! 
both  so  dear — so  very  dear!  Tell 
me  all,  for  I  can  suffer  no  more  than 
I  suffer  now.*' 

And  I  told  her  all;  told  her  that 
she  who  had  lately  been  so  rich  in 
love  and  happiness,  was  now  almost 
alone  in  the  world;  that  none  re- 
mained to  her  save  her  poor  old 
helpless  mother.  When  morning 
dawned  we  were  still  there,  watching 
beside  the  dead.  How  lovely  he  was 
even  then !  All  expression  of  pain 
had  passed  away ;  his  hair,  loosened 
from  its  close  curls  by  the  damps  of 
death,  fell  over  the  pillow ;  and,  in 
truth,  '^  his  face  was  as  the  face  of  an 

Tl.** 
must  pass  over  hastily  the  few 
days  that  elapsed  before  the  funeral. 
Eden  desired  her  darling  might  not 
be  buried  within  the  church,  bat 
laid  in  the  churchyard,  where,  when 
her  hour  came,  she  might  be  laid 
beside  him.  I  pass  over  in  silence 
the  burst  of  grief  that  overpowered 
her  when  the  little  coffin  was  con- 
veyed from  her  sight.  Lord  Court- 
land*8  friend,  who  had  remained  on 
the  spot,  superintended  every  ar- 
rangement, and  left  me  free  to  de- 
vote all  my  time  to  Ellen. 

In  the  evening  of  the  day  her  child 
was  buried,  it  seemed  suddenly  to 
strike  her  that  I  had  not  mentioned 
her  husband*8  place  of  interment, 
and  that  possibly  his  remains  were 
to  be  brought  to  the  tomb  of  his  an- 
cestors, and  I  thought  it  best  to  tell 
her  the  whole  truth  when  she  ques- 
tioned me  on  the  subject.  She  re- 
mained for  some  time  plunged  io 
thought,  but  made  no  reply,  nor  did 
she  again  allude  to  the  information 
I  had  given  her. 


Chaptbb  IV, 
Affairs  at  home  requiring  my  pre- 
sence, I  was  obliged  reluctantly  to 
leave  Holly  Cottage  for  a  few  days. 


This,  however,  gave  me  an  opportu- 
nity of  communicating  with  Lord 
Courtland*8  friend,  Mr.  C«yley,  from 
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whom  I  heaid  that  her  husband's 
will  left  every  thing  that  he  had  to 
leave  to  Ellen.  When  I  afterwards 
told  her  this  she  shook  her  head 
with  sad  meaning,  and  said  wealth 
had  lost  all  value  in  her  eves  now ; 
hat  every  little  trifle  that  nis  hand 
had  touched  she  received  and  hoarded 
with  melancholy  pleasure. 

The  vessel  conveying  Lord  Ck>urt- 
bnd's  remains  was,  by  some  accident, 
delayed  long  beyond  the  time  at 
which  its  coming  was  expected ;  but 
at  length  I  received  a  note  from  Mx, 
Cayley  announcing  its  arrival.  ^  I 
am  desired,"  he  wrote^  ^'to  have 
every  thing  ready  for  the  burial  to- 
night. The  funeral  procession  is  to 
cross  Courtland  Park  on  its  way  to 
the  church.  Would  it  not  be  possi- 
ble to  remove  the  poor  widow  to 
jour  own  house  in  the  course  of  the 
day  without  her  suspecting  our  rea- 
son for  wishing  her  to  go?  Any 
thing  seems  to  me  preferable  to  her 
being  exposed  to  the  bare  possibility 
of  seeing  such  a  sight.*' 

Of  coturse  I  went  immediatdv  to 
the  cottage,  where   I  found  Ellen 
ntting  wiui  her  mother.    Mrs.  Mat- 
lev  had  appeared  from  the  first  to- 
tally incapable  of  comprehending  the 
nature  of  the  sorrows  that  oppressed 
her  daughter,  and  it  was  in  vam  that 
I  had  u^uently,  in  reply  to  her 
ever-recurring  question  of  "  Where's 
Charlie?"   endeavoured  to  impress 
upon  her  the  sad  truth.    She  alwavs 
listened  with  the  same  vacant  smile, 
sad  in  a  few  minutes  repeated  the 
inquiry.     Now,  as   I    entered  the 
room,  she  cried,  *^  Here  she  is,  Ellen ; 
I  said  she  would  come  this  fine  day  I" 
Ellen  covered  her  face,  and  I  saw 
that  her  tears  were  falling  fast  in 
spite  of  her  efforts  to  control  them. 
No  doubt  at  that  moment  her  heart 
inned  to  hear  again  the  pattering  of 
the  little  feet  that  used  to  bound 
forth  to  meet  me  ere  I  crossed  the 
threshold;    no  doubt  her  thoughts 
were  of  the  sweet  voice  whose  glad 
diout  had  so  often  announced  my 
approach.      I   know  that  mv  own 
heart  ached  as  I  remembered  these 
things.    I  drew  a  chair  beside  Ellen, 
*i»d  threw  my  arm  round  her,  but 
she  did  not  raise  her  head.     The 
old  woman   watched  her  with  an 
•naous,  bewildered  look,  and  said, — 
"I  wbh,  ma'am,  you  could  tell 
^c  what  ails  her;  she  sits  there  all 


day,  crying,  crying^ 

comfort  her.  Where's  Charlie  ? 


and  I  cannot 

She 

is  here. 


never  cries  when  Charlie 
Where's  Charlie?" 

I  felt  Ellen's  whole  frame  shaken 
with  sobs. 

"Come away,"  I  whispered;  "do 
come  away  1"  But  she  did  not  seem 
to  hear  my  words. 

"Won't  she  listen  to  you?"  cpn- 
tinued  Mrs.  Matley.  "  I  try  to  cheer 
her.  I  tell  her  that  her  husbajid 
will  soon  be  here — somebodv  said  so, 
I  know;  and  then  I  talK  about 
Charlie.  She  used  to  smile  when- 
ever I  spoke  of  his  pretty  ways,  dear 
child  I  Indeed,  ma'am,  she'll  be 
happy  again  if  you  only  bring 
Charlie  back." 

A  loud,  hysterical  cry  burst  from 
Ellen. 

"This  must  not  Ibe,"  I  exclaimed, 
as  with  gentle  force  I  raised  her 
from  her  seat,  and  led  her  into  the 
garden.  "You  must  come  to  mv 
Bouse,  Ellen,  for  a  few  days,"  I  said. 

She  pressed  my  hand  and  whis- 
pered, "You  are  very  kind  to  me. 
God  will  bless  you  for  it  all." 

In  the  silence  that  followed  many 
a  sweet  summer  sound  fell  on  our 
ears,  and  presently  the  same  bird 
that  had  flown  to  the  window  when 
Charlie  was  dying  (tame,  because  it 
had  been  fed  at  the  cottage  during 
the  previous  winter)  came  fearlessly 
almost  to  our  feet.  Ellen  pointed 
to  it. 

"Do  you  remember  ?"  she  said. 
"I  cannot  bear  all  these  sounds — all 
this  joy.  Life  and  beauty  every 
where;  light,  and  mirth,  and  sun- 
shine, and  my  child  in  his  grave! 
Think  what  it  is,  when  at  last  I  fall 
asleep  for  a  while  in  the  long  night, 
to  see  again  that  rosy  face,  to  feel 
his  cheek  on  mine,  his  soft  arm  about 
my  neck ;  to  dream  we  are  listening 
for  his  father's  step,  and  even  at  the 
moment  we  spring  forward  to  wel- 
come him,  to  aw^e  and  remember 
what  and  where  they  are  I  And  then 
to  hear  my  mother  all  day  long  re- 
peating the  question  my  own  poor 
neart  is  ever  whispering,  'Where's 
Charlie  ?'  You  can  feel  how  dread- 
ful all  this  is." 

"Indeed,  Ellen,  I  feel  it  from  my 
soul,"  I  replied.  "You  must  live 
with  me  for  a  time.  Your  being 
here  is  useless  to  your  mother,  as 
you  may  safely  trust  her  attendant, 
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and  you  are  exposing  yourself  to  un- 
necessary torture.  Come,  we  will 
prepare  at  once.** 

We  went  up  to  her  chamber. 
There  stood  the  little  bed,  with  its 
snowy  sheets  folded  down,  even  as  if 
ready  for  the  child  to  occupy  that 
night.  His  clothes  were  sprod  on 
the  chair  beside  it,  and  some  of  his 
little  toys  lay  scattered  about  the 
room,  just  as  his  own  hands  had  left 
them.    I  understood  it  all. 

When  £llen*s  preparations  were 
completed,  I  took  the  things  she  had 
packed  up  and  left  the  room.  Be- 
fore she  followed  me,  I  saw  her 
kneel  beside  the  little  bed  and  kiss 
the  pillow  where  her  child*s  brieht 
head  had  lain.  My  tears  blinded 
me,  and  I  turned  away ;  but  she  aJ- 
most  immediate  followed,  softly 
closing  the  door  and  locking  it,  lest 
any  busy  hand  should,  in  her  ab- 
sence, meddle  with  her  precious  re- 
lics of  the  departed.  A  friend's  car- 
riage waited  for  us,  and  we  were 
soon  on  our  way.  The  shortest  road 
to  my  house  led  by  the  church,  but 
I  had  given  directions  that  we  should 
be  driven  another  way.  Ellen,  per- 
ceived my  design  in  so  doing,  and 
she  said, — 

"  I  thank  you  much ;  but  I  would 
rather  go  by  the  church.  You  can 
shew  me  the  place  where ^" 

But  she  could  not  finish  the  sen- 
tence. 

Under  one  of  the  noble  elm-trees, 
of  which  there  are  several  scattered 
about  the  churchyard,  Charlie's  body 
had  been  laid.  I  led  Ellen  to  the 
little  mound  that  marked  the  spot. 
It  was  already  covered  with  daisies, 
and  the  golden  sunshine  fell,  as  if 
lovingly,  upon  it.  I  moved  to  a 
little  distance,  that  the  poor  mother 
might  feel  herself  alone ;  but  she  re- 
joined me  in  a  few  minutes,  and  in 
reply  to  my  look  of  anxiety  strug- 
gled to  smile,  saying, — 

''God  comforts  me  much.  I  am 
glad  I  have  been  here.  It  was  wrong 
to  murmur  at  the  sunshine  and  the 
joy  as  I  did  but  an  hour  ago :  they 
have  a  new  and  better  meaning  for 
me  now.*' 

Indeed,  during  the  remainder  of 
the  day  she  appeared  more  composed 
than  I  had  yet  seen  her  since  her 
aflSiction,  and  when  we  were  parting 
for  the  night,  she  said  that  her  mind 
was  calm,  though  she  thought  till  that 


day  the  suddenness  of  her  trials  had 
so  stunned  her,  that  she  had  hardly 
comprehended  their  extent. 

A^  she  ceased  to  speak,  I  beard  a 
sound  of  slow  and  heavy  wheels  and 
the  tread  of  several  horses  drawing 
near  the  house.  I  suppose  I  looked 
uneasy,  for  Ellen  inquired,  with  • 
searching  ghince,  if  I  knew  what  that 
sound  meant  I  tried  to  appear  un- 
concerned as  I  answered,  tnst  it  was 
doubtless  occasioned  by  one  of  the 
many  wagons  that  were  constantly 
passmg  my  door,  and  I  uiged  her  to 
retire  to  rest,  as  it  was  alnady  mid- 
night. 

''No,"  she  said,  "I  must  see  first 
what  this  is."  And  she  placed  her- 
self at  the  window. 

I  stood  beside  her,  trembling  with 
the  conviction  that  Mr.  Cayley'a  in- 
formation had  been  incorrect,  and 
that  the  funeral  procession  of  her 
husband  was  about  to  pass  before 
Ellen's  eyes.  The  rumbling  of  the 
wheels  came  slowly  nearer.  Pre- 
sently there  was  a  glare  flung  by 
many  torches,  which  were  borne  by 
horsemen;  these  were  immediately 
followed  by  a  hearse,  and  the  proces- 
sion was  closed  by  a  few  more  horse- 
men, cloaked  in  black. 

"It  is  even  as  I  thought,"  aaid 
Ellen,  turning  to  me.  "  I  must  fol- 
low at  once." 

I  believed  her  mind  wandered, 
and  I  went  with  her  to  her  own 
room ;  but  she  threw  a  cloak  about 
her,  and  tied  a  veU  closely  over  her 
widow*s  cap.  I  then  understood  her 
meaning. 

"  Stop,  Ellen,"  I  cried,  as  she  left 
the  room.  "  If  you  will  go,  at  least 
let  me  accompany  you." 

She  waited  for  me  on  the  stairs, 
and  we  left  the  house  together,  fol- 
lowing the  sad  procession  as  it  moved 
slowly  down  the  street  to  the  church. 
She  walked  steadily,  refusing  my  as- 
sistance; but  once  my  hand  acci- 
dentally touched  hers,  and  I  started 
at  its  extreme  coldness.  When  we 
entered  the  church,  the  friends  and 
attendants  of  the  dead,  already  as- 
sembled, made  way  for  us,  and  we 
took  our  stand  dose  at  the  head  of 
the  cofEn.  Not  a  sound  escaped 
Ellen.  Without  waverins,  without 
weeping,  she  stood  by  whife  the  ser- 
vice was  read,  and  even  till  the  body 
was  lowered  into  the  dark  vault 
When  all  was  done,  and  those  pre- 
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aent  were  preparing  to  depart,  I  laid 
my  baud  on  her  arm.  Grentle  as  was 
the  touch,  she  fell  to  the  ground  as 
if  struck  by  a  mortal  blow.  One 
deep  groan  escaped  from  her  white 
lips,  and  then  1  thought,  in  truth, 
that  her  sorrowful  spirit  had  flown 
to  rejoin  those  she  loved  in  a  hap- 
pier world.  Many  rushed  forward 
to  raise  her  from  the  floor,  and  she 
was  quickly  conveyed  to  my  house, 
where,  after  several  hours  of  insen- 
sibility, she  awoke  to  a  conscious- 
ness of  all  that  had  passed. 

A  long  and  dangerous  illness  was* 
tbe  consequence  of  my  poor  friend's 
last  severe  trial ;  but  youth  and  a 
pood  constitution  carried  her  through 
It.  On  being  restored  to  health,  she 
returned  to  her  mother,  who  was 
rapidly  sinking  into  a  state  of  utter 
imbecility.  The  old  woman  lingered 
another  year,  during  which  time  I 
was  constantly  a  visitor  at  the  cot- 
tage. Her  first  question  whenever 
she  saw  me,  even  to  the  last,  was, 
*•  Where's  Charlie?"  for  there  was 
some  link  in  her  remembrance  be- 
tween me  and  that  beloved  child.  In 
all  else  her  memory  and  intelligence 


were  totally  gone.  One  day  I  turned 
anxiously  to  Ellen,  hearing  her  sigh 
as  her  mother  pronounc^  the  ac- 
customed words;  but  she  smiled 
faintly,  and  said, — 

"  Do  not  fear  for  me  now ;  I  can 
bear  it  better  than  I  once  did.'* 

On  Mrs.  Matley's  death,  I  easily 
persuaded  Ellen  to  become  a  perma- 
nent inmate  of  my  house,  and  for 
fifteen  years  we  shared  the  same 
home.  I  will  not  trust  myself  to 
speak  of  the  hour  in  which  eube  was 
taken  from  me.  There  is  a  second 
and  a  larger  mound  now  beneath 
the  old  church^'ard  elm,  and  I  often 
visit  it,  treadmg  the  narrow  path 
worn  by  Ellen's  feet  in  her  daily 
visits  of  old  to  the  grave  of  her 
child. 

Within  the  church,  on  the  side 
wall  of  the  recess  which  contains  the 
vault  of  the  Courtlands,  is  a  marble 
slab  bearing  a  simple  inscription  to 
the  memory  of  Ellen's  husband,  and 
recording  in  few  words  tbe  manner 
of  his  death,  and  below  this  inscrip- 
tion are  engraved  the  names  of  his 
wife  and  child,  with  the  dates  of  their 
departure  from  this  life. 
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MB.  WABD. 


The  selection  by  Lord  John  Bussell 
of  the  gentlemen  included  in  the 
above  list  to  fill  offices  in  his  ad- 
ministration, although  some  of  those 
offices  are  minor  ones  only,  is  alone 
sufficient  evidence  that  they  are  in 
some  way  or  other  distinguished 
from  the  ereat  mass  of  members  of 
the  Liberal  party  in  the  legislature. 
Some  of  them,  indeed,  are  men  of 
considerable  talent  as  debaters,  and, 
with  perhaps  only  one  exception, 
they  are  all  men  of  a  certain  weight 
and  standing  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons— men  who  are  almost  entitled 
to  speak  on  any  question  brought 
before  that  assembly,  and  who  can, 
almost  without  fail,  command  a  hear- 
ing on  even  the  most  important  sub- 
jects of  discussion.  It  is,  moreover, 
now  y&rj  generally  understood,  that 
in  selectmg  them  to  fill  offices  in  the 
government,  the  new  premier  was 
guided  by  his  de$ire,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  consoiidiite  it;  that  as  Mr. 
Ck>bden  could  not,  or  would  not,  join 
the  administration,  the  noble  lord 
was  content,  as  r^;ards  some  of  them, 
to  make  up  in  numbers  what  he 
could  not  obtain  in  personal  weight 
and  distinction,  and  thus  exprened 
his  resolution  that  the  new  party  of 
which  he  is  the  head  should  be  really 
and  substantially  an  amalgamation 
of  the  different  materials  at  nis  com- 


mand, and  not  a  mere  revival  of  the 
cast' off   and    dismembered    Whig 
clique.    Whether  he  will  succeed  in 
convincing  the  manufacturing  and 
trading  interests,  and  those  of  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  who  look 
up  to  him,  that  such  is  his  sincere 
intention,  is  not  a  matter  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  this  particular  article ;  but 
it  is  only  just  to  him  to  say,  that, 
taking  all  things  into  account,  he 
could  not,  with  a  single  exception, 
have  chosen  men  who  were  more 
likely  to  prove  efficient  public  ser- 
vants, or  who  more  accurately  re- 
presented the  various  shades  of  the 
opinions  which  animate  his  followers. 
Although  there  is  not  one  among 
them  who  deserves  to  be  caUed  an 
orator  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
term,  yet,  as  we  have  said,  they  are 
all  more  than  respectable  as  speakers. 
This,  and  the  curiosity  which  will 
naturally  be  felt  to  know  something 
of  the  new  aspirants  for  political  re- 
pute at  this  singular  crisis  in  our 
affairs,  will  explain  sufficiently  why 
we  postpone  to  them  for  the  present 
the  claims  of  more  able  and  dis- 
tinguished men.      Qualifications  in 
themselves  comparatively  small  be- 
come important  wh«i  submitted  to 
the  magnifying  influence  of  poUtical 
excitement. 


MB.  CHABLSS  WOOD. 


This  gentleman  is  the  individual 
referred  to,  in  the  exercise  of  a  judg- 
ment which  many  will  be  disposed  to 
regard  as  arbitrary  and  premature, 
as  constituting  the  single  exception 
to  the  general  fitness  of  the  appoint- 
ments, as  far  as  the  subjects  of  this 
article  are  concerned.  He  has  been 
nominated  by  Lord  John  Bussell  to 
the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, one  as  to  which  the  Whigs, 
in  successive  governments,  have  been 
almost  invariably  unfortunate.  From 
the  harmless  and  unintentional  blun- 


ders of  Lord  Althorp — a  blundering 
which  was  more  the  result  of  habit 
and  physical  causes  than  of  real 
mental  obtuseness — they  came  to  the 
intentional  error-making,  the  finan- 
cial finesse  and  double-d^ing  of 
Mr.  Spring  Kioe  ;  thence  to  the 
honest  and  laborious  mediocrity  of 
Mr.  Francis  Baring;  and  now  they 
pass  to  a  worse  alternative  than 
either,  Mr.  Charles  Wood,  of  whom 
the  most  candid  and  impartial  per- 
son would  find  it  impossible  to  say 
that  he  possesses  a  single  acknow- 
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ledged  qualification  for  the  high  and 
responsible  office  he  is  called  upon  to 
fill.     He    has    been    in  parliament 
many  years.     The  practice  of  nepo- 
tism nas  afforded  him  undeserved 
opportunities,  denied  to  abler  men, 
of  dii^lajring  any  legislative  talents 
he  might  possess:  position  has  en- 
titled nim  to  take  a  sort  of  lead  in 
debate,    for     ivhich    his   oratorical 
powers  by  no  means  fit  him.    He 
Dfts  therefore  fairly  been  tried,  and 
if  he  be  found  wanting,  the  just  and 
natural  inference  is,  that  his  failure 
to  achieve  distinction  arises  from  in- 
herent deficiencies.    If  Lord  John 
Russell  means,  like  Sir  Robert  Feel, 
to  be  his  own  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  therefore  gratifies  Mr. 
Charles    Wood*s    vanity,    and   the 
busy  and  earnest  interference  of  his 
powerful  friends,  with  an  unsubstan- 
tial honour,   why,  the  public  will 
not  suffer  in  the  long  run,  however 
they  may  smile  at  so  unpropitious  a 
choice.    But  if  it  be  really  mtended 
that  this  gentleman  shall  have  the 
guidance  oi  the  vast  financial  affairs 
of  this  country,  it  will  soon  be  dis- 
covered, in  the  results  of  his  admin- 
istration of  them,  that   to  be  the 
son-in-law  of  one  Earl  Grey  and  the 
brother-in-law  of  another,  however 
firmly  he  may  have  adhered  to  that 
other  in  the  little  cabals  of  party, 
wiU  not  justify  his  appointment  to 
public  office,  although  the  exigencies 
of  a  minister  while  cobbling  a  cabi- 
net may  have  rendered  it  impera- 
tively necessary. 

The  task  of  describing  Mr.  Charles 
Wood's  oratorical  qualmcations  is  an 
UQgradous    one.     Criticism   would 
be  thrown  away  upon  what  presents 
80  few  materials  for  any  thing  but 
general  condemnation.    Indeed,  Mr. 
Wood  might  altogether  be  passed  over 
confounded  witli  the  miscellaneous 
multitade  of  accidental  speakers,  but 
that  he  evidently  does  not  entertain 
the  same  opinion  of  his  own  powers 
M  their  exhibition  generally  creates 
in  others.  On  the  contrarjr,- favoured 
by  the  position  which  private  influ- 
ence has  secured  for  him,  he  con^ 
stantly  stands  before  the  House,  tak- 
^g  a  conspicuous  part  in  discussions 
of  great   moment,    pitting   himself 
•ometimes  against  the  most  accom- 
plished orators  on  the  other  side, 
«nd,  wholly  unconscious  of  his  own 
^^ciencies,  bestowing  his  tediousness 


upon  the  House  to  an  extent,  even  in 
point  of  length  alone,  which  men  of 
less  pretension  and  more  taste  would 
certainly  avoid.  He,  therefore,  pro- 
vokes remark;  and  cannot  shelter 
himself  in  the  decent  obscurity  of 
modest  mediocrity.  Even  negatives 
will  not  serve  in  this  particular  case. 
It  is  not  enough  to  say,  that  Mr. 
Charles  Wood  is  not  eloquent,  or 
not  an  agreeable  speaker — he  is  posi- 
tively disagreeable;  and  even  if  his 
self-sufficient  mind  could  conceive 
an  idea  or  a  sentiment,  which  for  its 
elevation  of  thought,  or  its  homo- 
geneity, mi^ht  in  expression  become 
forcible  or  inspiring,  and  so  infuse  a 
transient  tinge  of  eloquence  into  the 
unvaijing  monotony  of  his  prolix 
talk,  it  would  be  lost  in  a  dogmatic 
iteration  into  which  he  is  led  by  his 
pragmatical  assurance.  The  stale 
arguments  and  pretences  suggested 
by  the  partv  manoeuvres  of  the  day, 
unenlivened  by  any  new  views  or 
illustrations,  are  reproduced  in  a 
heavy  and  unconnected  mass  of 
windy  wordiness,  occasionally  che- 
quered by  some  melancholy  attempt 
at  jocularity,  but  never  impressive, 
and  seldom  convincing ;  and  vet  all 
the  while  he  is  quite  satisfied  as  to 
the  efiect  of  his  own  performance^ 

foes  on  with  the  same  easy  confi- 
ence,  as  if  he  were  achieving  the 
triumphs  of  a  Russell  or  a  Gr^am, 
mistakes  the  courtesy  or  the  forbear- 
ance of  the  House  for  admiration ; 
and  will  not  abate  one  jot  of  his  pre- 
determined infliction  on  his  patient 
audience,  whom  a  fellow-feeling  ren- 
ders tolerant  of  all  speakers  who 
hold  any  political  position  whatever, 
unless  they  act  in  a  way  so  outrage- 
ous as  to  be  utterly  beyond  endur- 
ance. Mr.  Wood's  manner  of  de- 
livery is  not  calculated  to  conceal 
the  poverty  of  his  ideas,  or  to  atone 
for  his  prolixity  and  verbosity.  A 
monotonous  voice,  undignified  action, 
and  a  slip-shod,  rambling  style,  ren- 
der still  more  disagreeable  what 
some  attention  to  elocution  might 
otherwise  make  tolerable. 

These  defects,  albeit  more  of  the 
mind  than  personal  peculiarities, 
might  however  be  endured,  as  some 
kindred  ones  are  in  Mr.  Baring,  if  Mr. 
Wood  were  really  a  practical  man  of 
business,  who  would  contribute  his 
quota  of  information  or  suggestion 
to  the  general  stock,  and  be  content 
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with  a  position  of  modest  subordina- 
tion. But,  like  all  men  who  are 
thrust  by  unfair  means  into  a  false 
position,  he  has  no  real  ballast  of 
any  kind.  He  is  not  even  a  msn  of 
^gures  and  statistics ;  his  knowledge, 
at  least  as  far  as  he  displays  it,  being 
in  inverse  ratio  to  his  pretensions. 
He  is  neither  a  good  party  speaker 
nor  a  man  of  business,  but  mingles 
the  two  vocations,  and  effectually 
spoils  both.  Official  arrogance  and 
flippancy  were  to  3  often  displayed 
by  nim  when  he  was  in  office  before 
as  Secretary  to  the  Admiral^ ;  and 
he  must  be  changed,  indeecC,  since 
he  has  been  in  opposition,  if  he  do 
not  display  the  same  qualities  on  a 
larger  scale,  and  to  a  more  pernicious 
extent,  in  his  new  and  more  exalted 
position.  He  will  probably  turn  out, 
as  a  parliamentaiy  man,  the  least 
efficient  member  of  Lord  J.  Russell's 
administration,  when  his  perform- 
ance comes  to  be  compared  with  the 
expectations  which  will  be  formed  of 
one  placed  in  so  high  and  responsible 
a  situation  as  that  of  Chancellor  of 


the  Exchequer.     He  will  prove  a 
foil  even  to  Mr.  Goulbum.     Had 
Mr.  Wood  been  a  new  or  an  untried 
man,  it  would  have  been  a  matter  of 
duty  to  suspend  judgment  until  be 
has  had  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting 
his  capabilities ;  but  he  has  now  been 
so  many  years  in  parliament,  and  baa 
so  completely  had  his  own  way  aa  to 
the  time  and  objects  of  his  public 
displa3's,  that  a  mere  elevation  to  a 
higher  and  more  onerous  oflice  does 
not  justify  any  false  delicacy.     He 
might  probabhr  have  made  a  good 
subordinate  officer ;  indeed,  when  be 
held  a  place  before,  he  exhibited  con- 
siderable industry  and  aptitude ;  but 
it  is  requisite  that  he  should  merely 
fulBl,  either  as  a  minister  or  aa  a 
debater,  some  part  or  duty  allotted 
to  him  by  a  superior:  he  is  not  a 
man  of  that  judgment  or  calibre  to 
be  trusted  with  any  post  of  great  re- 
sponsibility ;  and  his  want  of  parlia- 
mentary talents,  and,  above  all,  of 
tact,  will  in  all  probability    render 
his  other  deficiencies  only  the  more 
glaring  and  conspicuous. 


MB.  T.  MILNEB  GIBSON 


is  unquestionably  a  man  of  unusual 
ability,  whether  in  parliament  or  out 
of  it ;  though  it  is  not  easy  to  see  his 
peculiar  fitness  for  the  office  of  Vice- 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade; 
but,  in  the  distribution  of  offices, 
fitness  is  a  condition  very  rarely  in- 
sisted upon.  A  prime  minister  too 
often  feels  himself  compelled  rather 
to  consult  the  personal  ambition  or 
the  vanity  of  individuals  who  have 
done  him  good  service  while  in  op- 
position, than  to  respect  the  right  of 
the  public  to  have  the  different  offices 
of  the  state  filled  by  the  most  com- 
pet^it  men.  So  that  he  can  collect 
together  in  his  administration  a  num- 
ber of  men,  the  most  distinguished  in 
his  party  for  talents  or  popular  in- 
fluence, he  does  not  always  think  it 
necessary  to  be  very  particular  in  the 
actual  distribution  oi  places.  In  re- 
ference to  this  very  office  of  Vice- 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the 
late  Whig  government  set  the  ex- 
ample of  placing  it  under  the  control 
of  Mr.  Sheil,  of  all  men,  perhaps, 
the  least  fitted  to  deal  with  com- 
mercial subjects ;  one  far  more  likely 
to  dally  with  figures  of  rhetoric  than 


to  labour  at  figures  of  arithmetic 
With  such  a  pr^edent  before  us,  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Gibson  seems  by 
comparison  almost  a  good  one. 

In  one  point  of  view  the  choice 
seems,  however,  to  be  eminently 
justifiable.  Lord  John  Russell  haying 
assumed  office  immediately  after  the 
accomplishment  of  a  great  and  vital 
change  in  our  commercial  policy,  and 
having  declared  that  his  general 
scheme  of  legislation  was  to  carry 
out  to  their  natural  consequences 
those  principles  of  free- trade  whidi 
had  been  partially  embodied  in  the 
tariffs  and  Corn-law  Kepeal  Bill  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  it  was  but  natural 
that  he  should  desire  to  strengthen 
his  government  by  incorporating  in 
it  some  leading  members  of  that  body, 
the  Anti-Corn- law  I.<eague,  by  whose 
exertions  out-of-doors  repeal  of  the 
Corn-laws  has  in  effect  been  carried. 
It  was  understood  also  that  the  noble 
lord  set  out  with  the  determination 
of  strengthenii^r,  as  fiu:  as  possible, 
his  alliance  with  the  manufacturing 
interest  —  of  widening  the  basis  of 
his  party  in  order  to  ^ve  it  more 
solidity.    His  wish  to  include  Mr. 
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Cobdea  in    his  administration  was 
fmatrated  by  the  voluntary  retire- 
ment of  that  gentleman,  for  a  time, 
from  the    scene    of  his    sucoeasful 
lalxmrs ;  and  i^  as  was  most  probably 
the  case,  Mr.  Villiers  was  unable  to 
«iooept  office  in  consequence  of  his 
^iine  beipg  so  fully  occupied  with 
other  duties  elsewhere,  tne  choice 
£>f  a  person  to  be  the  medium  of 
the    proposed  amalgamation    natu- 
Tally  fell  on  Mr.  Milner    Gibson. 
He    was   one    of  the  most  active 
and  ^distinguished   members  of  the 
^nti  -  Com  -  law   League ;    and,  as 
the   representative   of  Manchester, 
chosen  voluntarily  by  the  manufac- 
turing  population  of  all  classes  in 
that  important  town,  his  acceptance 
of  office  would  almost  amount  to  a 
guarantee  of  some  more  direct  con- 
nezion  between  the  government  and 
the  commercial  classes  than  had  even 
existed  before.    Mr.  Gibson,  too,  is 
a  man  of  business  habits,  and  re- 
markable   application    and    perse- 
verance,  and  now  that  he  is  relieved 
from  the  agreeable  labour  of  quiz- 
zing the  Conservatives  in  parliament, 
or  of  making  powerful  and  stimula- 
ting speeches  to  the  people  at  free- 
trade  tea-parties  or  on  the  stage  of 
Covent    Garden    theatre,    there   is 
little  doubt  that  he  will  devote  his 
attention  entirely  to  the  business  of 
his  office.    With  his  abilities,  he  can- 
not fail  soon  to  make  himself  master, 
by  the  aid  of  those  subordinates  who 
do  so  much  of  the  work  and  reap  so 
little  of  the  honour  in  our  public 
departments,  of  all  the  subjects  to 
which  his  attention  will  be  called ; 
but  at  present,  unless  he  has  dis- 
coYered  some  magic  by  which  know- 
ledge is  to  be  acquired  without  in- 
eessant  and  laborious  devotion  to  the 
most  tedious  and  uninviting  subjects, 
he  can  scarcely  be  better  qualified 
for  it  than  was  the  Right  Honourable 
Kichsj^  Lddor  Sheil,  of  illustrious 
and    ornamental  memory  as  Y.  P. 
The  mysteries  of  "  P.Y.C."  are,  we 
suspect,  at  present  as  much  a  sealed 
bodL  to  the  one  as  to  the  other. 

Mr.  Milner  Gibson  is  indebted  for 
his  present  elevation  to  his  own  un- 
aided talents.  He  is  a  fresh  and  a 
striking  instance  of  the  practical 
liberality  of  our  institutions  (how- 
ever aristocratic  may  be  their  super- 
ficial aspect),  which  makes  it  almost 
a  matter  of  certainty  that  a  man  of 


talent  will  rise  to  high  offices  in  the ' 
state,  if  he  have  the  requisite  conduct 
and  perseverance.  Mr.  Gibson  early 
displayed  parliamentary  talents  of  a 
high  order,  and,  although  his  eleva* 
tion  has  been  more  sudden  than  could 
have  been  exjpected  two  or  three 
years  ago,  it  mi^ht  have  been  confi- 
dently nredictea  that  if  his  ambition 
lay  in  the  direction  of  office,  it  would 
at  no  very  distant  period  be  grati- 
fied. 

But  the  public  were  scarcely  pre- 
pared— Mr.  Gibson  himself  could  not 
nave  been— to  expect  that  he  would 
figure  in  the  particular  position  he 
does,  or  hold  such  an  office  under 
Whig  auspices.  In  no  invidious 
sense  of  the  term,  he  may  be  said  to 
have  been  an  adventurer,  a  respect- 
able and  successful  one,  but  still  an 
adventurer.  Looking  back  at  his 
career,  it  does  not  seem  that  he  has 
had  any  necessaiy  or  natural  con- 
nexion with  the  parties  to  which  he 
has  from  time  to  time  allied  himself. 
He  has  traded  on  his  talents,  with  an 
aptitude  for  observing  the  signs  of 
the  times,  iind  analacnty  in  profiting 
by  his  knowledge.  He  nad  read  and 
seen  enough  to  know,  that  even  in 
the  times  of  purely  aristocratic  par- 
liaments a  good  ready  speaker  would 
always  make  a  figure,  and  that 
since  the  infusion  of  more  popular 
elements  into  the  representation 
the  chances  of  obtaining  influence 
in  debate,  or  over  the  public  mind 
out  of  doors,  were  very  much  multi- 
plied, if  the  aspirant  was  in  every 
respect  up  to  the  popular  mark. 
Now  Mr.  Gibson  has  always,  even 
from  his  first  appearance  before  the 
public,  been  able  to  make  at  will 
rattline,  telling  speeches;  sometimes 
full  of  playful  irony;  sometimes  of 
sound,  powerful  argument ;  some- 
times of  glowing  clap-traps,  such  as 
captivate  the  vulvar.  He  has  also 
that  moral  pliability,  that  hap>pv 
knack  of  imitative  enthusiasm,  which 
enables  the  favourites  of  the  multi- 
tude to  throw  themselves  into  any 
particular  movement  with  well-simu- 
lated fervour.  Armed  to  the  teeth 
with  argument  to  suit  any  or  every 
party,  well  provided  with  the  small 
change  of  popular  political  know- 
ledge, and  having  at  his  full  com- 
mand that  sword  of  peaceful  times, 
the  orator*s  ton^^ue,  ne  saw  in  the 
world  of  party  his  "oyster,"  which 
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be  with  that  sword  hath  opened. 
Not  quite  a  demagogue,  he  has  been 
at  all  times  the  politician  militant, 
and  now  he  has  won  the  prize  which 
was,  to  say  the  least,  due  more  to  hk 
talents  than  his  consisteney.  For 
his  path  has  been  a  somewhat  tor- 
tuous one ;  in  his  party  alliances  he 
has  proved  inconstuit.  In  the  blaze 
of  his  triumphs  as  a  free-trader,  the 
public  were  apt  to  forget  that  he 
started  in  the  House  of  Commons  as 
a  Conservative,  if  not  a  Tory ;  that 
he  had  not  been  long  in  parlia- 
ment, ere  he  exhibited  in  his  pro- 
per person  one  of  the  most  singular 
and  startling  instances  of  sudden  '*  rat- 
ting "  of  which  we  have  any  record 
of  late  years,  at  least  among  men  of 
no  mark  as  politicians,  no  long-ce- 
mented and  well-known  character 
with  which  to  play  at  nine-pins.  For 
to  subordinatesit  is  not  given  to  change 
long-avowed  opinions  with  audacious 
impunity — to  displav  that  sublime 
indifference  to  the  law  of  political 
rectitude  in  which  more  powerful 
persons  may  indulge.  Mr.  Gibson 
was  a  bold  man  to  take  the  step 
he  did.  He  openly  avowed  his 
change,  if  not  of  opmions,  at  least 
of  policy,  and  was  too  honourable, 
or  too  cflJculating,  to  play  the  part 
of  traitor  in  the  enemy's  camp.  It 
was  at  the  time  universally  thought 
that  his  conversion  was  too  sudden 
to  be  sincere ;  it  was  incompre- 
hensible how  a  man,  who  had  not 
even  the  plea  of  state  necessity  in 
his  excuse,  could,  within  the  snort 
space  of  a  few  months,  be  an  active 
partisan  on  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  and  there  was  a  dashing  bold- 
ness in  the  address  in  which  he  com- 
municated his  intention  of  changing 
his  side  that  altogether  precludea 
the  modesty  of  repentant  conviction. 
One  thing  was  at  once  achieved — 
notoriety.  What  he  might  say  and 
do  was  ever  after  looked  to  with 
curiosity.  This  was  a  first  step  to 
ultimate  success. 

For  some  time  his  inconsistency 
placed  him  under  a  sort  of  ban.  fife 
was  listened  to,  much  as  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli is  listened  to^  with  a  reserva- 
tion of  blame  on  personal  grounds. 
In  his  own  conduct  he  oscillated  be- 
tween Russellism  and  Radicalism, 
apparently  uncertain  which  would 
prove  the  better  card.  All  the 
while  he  was  gradually  efOEU^ing  the 


memory  of  his  inconsistency,  and 
winxnng  his  way  with  the  House  by 
his  light  and  pla3rful  style  of  speak- 
ing, he  introduced  occasionally  dis- 
plays of  argumentative  power  which 
shewed  there  was  "stuff"  in  him. 
At  length  came  his  opportunity,  that 
which,  it  is  said,  is  given  to  every 
man  once  in  his  life.  The  Leame 
began  to  shew  symptoms  of  its  ulti- 
mate popularity  and  power,  and  Mr. 
Gibson,  with  his  read^  ability  and 
popular  style  of  speaking,  aliKe  ef- 
fective in  parliament  and  with  the 
I>ublic,  was  too  desirable  an  acquisi- 
tion to  be  otherwise  than  highly 
prized.  With  his  usual  facility,  he 
at  once  threw  himself,  with  the  re- 
quisite amount  of  ardour,  into  the 
struggle.  He  became  one  of  the 
most  influential  of  Mr.  Cobden's  al- 
lies, was  important  enough  to  be  a 
sort  of  Tribune- Associate  in  cases 
where  the  chief  agitator  could  not 
be  present,  and  now,  at  last,  he  is 
borne  easily  and  triumphantly  into 
office,  when  the  object  of  the  League 
has  been  obtained. 

From  what  has  already  been  said, 
it  will  be  inferred  that  Mr.  Milner 
Gibson  is  a  very  agreeable  and  able 
speaker.  Whether  he  rises  to  make 
a  mere  party  attack,  or  to  deliver  an 
argumentative  speech,  he  is  equally 
happy  and  effective.  If  he  never 
doea  any  thing  positively  brilliant, 
or  that  would  bear  to  be  remembered 
after  the  immediate  excitement  has 
passed  away,  he  constantly  treads  on 
the  very  borders  of  first-rate  excel- 
lence, and  he  rarely  or  never  fails. 
One  cause  of  the  effectiveness  of  his 
speeches  is,  that  looking  at  bim  you 
are  not  prepared  to  expect  so  much 
sterling  talent  and  power;  yon  do 
not  expect  wisdom  from  boys,  or 
masculine  vigour  from  women.  The 
small,  round,  whiskerless  face  of  Mr. 
Gibson,  handsome  even  in  features, 
and  still  more  so  in  its  vivacious  ex- 
pression, his  brilliant  ejres,  and  mouth 
round  which  a  smile  is  ever  playing 
lightly,  do  not  indicate  the  qualities 
or  the  pursuits  of  a  popular  agitator, 
any  more  than  does  his  delicate  and  fe- 
minine (not  effeminate)  organisation. 
And  the  voice,  low-toned  but  clear, 
harmonious  and  modulated,  until  it 
is  almost  fluty  in  sound,  matches 
singularly  witn  the  general  aspect; 
his  action  while  speaking,  too,  being 
of  the  most   unassuming,  but  the 
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most  graceful  kind.  In  the  House, 
except  on  great  and  stirrins  occa- 
sions, he  adopts  a  style  which  looks 
like  trifling,  but  is  fatally  ^ective. 
The  tiny  arrows  of  his  wit  and  hu- 
mour come  in  quick  volleys;  they 
do  not  pierce  very  deep,  but  they 
are  infinitely  tantalising.  This  youth- 
ful, gracious -looking,  lady-like  gen- 
tleman, we  have  d^ciibed,  will  rise 
from  among  the  rough,  common- 
place men  who  surround  him,  and, 
with  a  well-assumed  diffidence  and 
air  of  drawing-room  politeness,  put 
a  question  to  a  minister  (of  course 
we  speak  of  when  he  was  in  the  op- 
position) that  seems  as  if  it  would  be 
of  the  most  agreeable,  harmless  kind, 
to  be  answered  with  all  the  facility 
of  a  practised  official.  But  there 
runs  through  the  statement  which  ac- 
companies it  a  vein  of  tormenting 
banter,  of  sly  sarcastic  humour,  of 
anertion  or  of  argument,  couched  in 
expo8talation,tfaat  throws  the  House 
into  suppressed  titters,  and  is  pro- 
voking in  the  extreme  where  the 
person  questioned  is  personally  mixed 
up,  or  where  official  necessit;^  seals 
his  lips  and  denies  him  the  right  of 
explanation.  They  are  very  hard 
blows,  though  they  come  from  a 
very  soft  hand,  and  from  a  spirit 


that  seems  to  breathe  the  very  es- 
sence of  bland  gentleness.  No  fair- 
lady  knight  of  Ariosto  or  Boiardo 
could  couch  the  lance  more  grace- 
fully, or  direct  its  point  with  more 
keen  and  sure  precision.  And  yet 
when  you  see  Mr.  Gibson  at  a 
public  meeting  you  lose  sight  of  all 
these  qualities,  and  find  that,  for  ar- 

gament  he  is  almost  eaual  to, Mr. 
obden  himself,  and  that  he  can 
wield  at  will  the  passions  of  the  mul- 
titude. Nor  in  the  House  is  this 
playful  vein  his  only,  or  even  his  or- 
dinary, resource.  In  an  argumenta- 
tive speech  he  can  prove  himself  a 
match  for  the  best  men ;  and  he  has 
thoroughly  established  himself  as  a 
good  speaker  in  the  opinion  of  that 
very  critical  body,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Like  Lord  Falmerston  and 
Mr.  Charles    BuUer,    he   combines 

great  powers  of  argument  with  a 
appy  use  of  ironical  humou  r ;  if  he  be 
not  quite  equal  to  either,  he  strongly 
resembles  both.  It  remains  yet  to 
be  seen  what  sort  of  work  he  will 
make  with  the  figures;  but  from  his 
readiness  and  aptitude  in  so  many 
different  positions  there  is  little  doubt 
that  he  will  soon  prove  himself  an 
effective  minister. 


MB.  HA  WES. 


People  have  been  accustomed  to 
make  meriy  with  the  name  of  Mr. 
Benjamin  Hawes,  irreverently  ab- 
breviating the  patriarchal  part,  and 
prefixing  thereto  an  adjective,  in- 
dicating the  fact  that  he  is  not  the 
tallest  of  men.  He  entered  parlia- 
ment at  an  unpropitious  period,  when 
the  aristocratic  part  of  tiie  repre- 
aentatives  of  the  people  were  still 
sore  at  the  introduction  of  the  bour- 
geoisUi;  and  he  unfortimately  took 
a  more  active  part  in  the  public 
business  than  either  his  position  or 
his  experience  appeared  to  warrant. 
His  peculiar  pursuit  or  trade,  too, 
that  of  soap-boiling,  was  an  addi- 
tional enormity  in  the  eyes  of  ama- 
teur or  gentlemen-legislators,  and 
of  those  writers  in  the  press  who 
prefer  to  echo  the  prejudices  or 
the  dislikes  of  their  patrons.  And 
his  position  was  not  mended  when  it 
was  discovered  that  he  was  disposed 
to  take  a  lead  in  furthering  Radical 
or  semi-Badical  objects.     On   the 


whole,  he  has  been  the  object  of  more 
ridicule  and  obloquy  than  any  other 
member  of  the  class  of  representatives 
to  which  he  belongs,  and  the  abuse 
and  condemnation  have  been,  as 
usual,  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  his  de- 
serts. At  all  events,  other  men  who 
deserved  it  much  more  have  received 
it  more  sparingly.  For  although  it  is 
the  misfortune  of  Mr.  Hawes,  as  of 
another  member  of  the  legislature,  to 
be  saddled  with  the  weight  of  that 
Judaical  Christian  name,  and  to  be  in 
height  rather  below  than  above  the 
heroic  standard  of  humanity — al- 
though for  many  years  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  interfenng,  to  a  troublesome 
extent^  in  all  sorts  of  affairs,  whether 
he  understood  them  or  not,  and 
while  his  Lambeth  honours  were  yet 
in  their  first  bloom  and  blush,  was 
the  busy-body  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons— although  he  might  have  been 
obstinately  guilty  of  coming  down  to 
the  House  to  his  legislatorial  labours 
in  full  evening  dress,  with  straw-co- 
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loured  kids,  And  was  as  fussy  and  talk- 
ative as  any  parvenu  in  parliament 
could  possibly  be,  still,  for  a  long  time 
past,  be  has  been  gradually  getting 
rid  of  these  little  pretensions,  has 
applied  himself  steadily  and  soberly 
to  subjects  coming  properly  and  na- 
turally within  his  ken,  has  abandoned 
his  habit  of  meddling  with  questions 
too  important  to  be  hanoled  by 
any  but  first-rate  men,  modestly 
taking  his  place  in  the  ranks  of  the 
regulars,  instead  of  striving  to  be  offi- 
cer of  a  little  rebel  troop  of  his  own ; 
and  as  state  necessity  compels  I^rd 
John  Russell  to  include  in  his  new 
administration  one,  at  least,  of  th 
pets  of  the  ten-pound  householders, 
why,  we  don't  know  that  he  could 
have  fixed  upon  a  more  sensible, 
able,  well-informed  person,  or  one 
who  has  profited  more  by  his  par- 
liamentary experience,  than  the  new 
Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies.  As 
the  police- reporters  say  of  their  fa- 
vourite inspectors,  he  will,  no  doubt, 
prove  nn  "active  officer."  He  has 
been  long  enough  in  training,  and  has 
received  sufficiently  hard  rubs  in  his 
career  to  be  content  with  the  posi- 
tion of  a  subordinate,  at  all  events 
for  some  time  to  come ;  while  his  be- 
inff  the  representative  of  a  metro- 
politan borou§^h,  and  his  known 
identity  of  opinion  with  a  portion  of 
the  "progress"  party,  give  him  that 
political  weight,  and  his  appointment 
that  significance,  which  are  essential 
to  Loid  John  Russell's  purpose  in 
the  present  state  of  political  parties. 
In  tne  choice  the  noble  lord  made  of 
the  place  he  has  assigned  him,  he 
seems,  as  in  other  cases,  rather  to 
have  consulted  some  ministerial  con- 
yenienoe  than  his  personal  fitness; 
for  general  opinion,  considering  the 
class  of  subjects  to  which  he  has 
given  his  attention  in  parliament, 
would  rather  have  assigned  him  the 
Home-office  as  his  sphere  of  action. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  Mr.  Hawes  will 
prove  a  laborious  and  useful  ally  in 
anyoffioe. 

The  oratorical  powers  of  Mr. 
Hawes  are  not  of  a  very  high  order, 
but  they  are  considerably  above  me- 
diocrity. He  stands  about  midway 
between  those  who  may  almost  be 
termed  professional  orators  —  men 
who  rely  on  their  eloquence  mainly 
for  their  political  standing,  and  those 
purely  practical  men  who  have  no 


ambition  to  shine  as  speakers,  bnt 
who  merely  deliver  themselves  of 
the  opinion  which  they  think  their 
duty  to  their  constituents  calls  for 
in  the  most  simple  and  plain  Imn- 
guage.  Mr.  Hawes  is  essentially  a 
man  to  work  hard  \  that  is  his  am- 
bition, and  he  succeeds.  As  we  have 
said,  he  was  not  always  what  he  is 
now;  he  was  once  only  a  very 
"  busy"  man,  now  he  is  a  very  good 
man  of  business.  He  deals  with  the 
subjects  that  come  before  him  in  a 
plain,  practical,  pains- taking  way, 
and  escnews  all  attempts  to  play  the 
orator,  except  on  very  particular  oc- 
casions, when  important  public  mea- 
sures are  discussed,  and  when,  as  a  me- 
tropolitan member,  it  is  almost  his 
duty  to  speak.  He  will  then  some- 
times rise  to  a  higher  order  of  lan- 
guage and  throw  himself  vrith  greater 
earnestness  into  the  subject ;  but  he 
has  lost  the  pretension  which  once 
made  his  efforts  ridiculous,  and  when 
he  speaks  with  the  most  ability  he  is 
to  all  appearance  unconscious  of  his 
own  comparative  excellence.  Nature 
has  not  fitted  him  for  displays  of  the 
kind.  He  has  neither  personal  nor 
mental  qualifications  entitling  him  to 
enter  into  competition  witli  first-rate 
men ;  but  his  position  in  the  scale  of 
representatives  entitles  him  to  record 
his  opinion.  His  style  is  ^now)  un- 
pretending, his  language  simple  but 
well  chosen,  his  reasoning  clear,  and 
his  views  as  comprehensive  as  it  is 
possible  for  a  man  in  his  social  and 
political  position  to  hold.  He  has 
long  since  been  growing  in  the  good 
opinion  of  the  House ;  the  fact  of  his 
selection  by  so  astute  and  cautious  a 
statesman  shews  this.  He  has  applied 
himself  indefatigably  to  the  study  of 
the  great  questions  of  the  day,  and  is 
extremely  well  informed  upon  most 
<xf  them.  He  has  also  acquired  an 
intimate  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  people ; 
and  if  the  possession  of  office  does 
not  have  at  once  the  effect  of  con- 
tracting his  views  and  blunting  his 
sympatnies,  we  may  look  to  his  be- 
ing an  effective  and  useful  member 
of  the  government,  not  alone  in  the 
department  to  which  he  is  specially 
attached,  but  more  particularly  in 
the  preparation  and  discussion  of 
those  measures  which  the  new  pre- 
mier has  promised,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  promote  and  extend  the 
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improvement  of  tbe  physical  and 
moral  condition  of  the  unprotected 
dosses.  We  have  here  purposely 
leant  a  little  to  the  favourable  side  in 
noticing  Mr.  Ha wes,. because  he  has 
been  hitherto  rather  hardly  dealt  by, 
and  because  he  appears  of  late  years 
to  have  taken  very  considerable 
pains  to  render  himself  more  and 
more  useful  as  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment and  more  fit  to  hold  some  ad- 
ministrative office.    Lord  John  Rus- 


sell has  shewn  discrimination  in 
choosing  him,  under  the  circum- 
stances ;  but  he  had  long  been  looked 
on  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  man 
likely  to  be  adopted  by  the  Whies 
whenever  (to  use  Mr.  Duncombes 
phrase)  "the  old  Whig  dodge" 
would  answer  no  longer,  and  they 
were  compelled  to  join  hands  with 
the  representatives  of  the  middle 
classes. 


MB.  WT8S. 


When  the  Melbourne  ^vemment 
had  determined  on  adoptm?  a  "  con- 
ciliatory*^ policy  towaras  Ireland,  it 
followed  almost  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence that  they  saw  the  import- 
ance of  including  some  of  the  irisb 
liberal  members  in  their  govern- 
ment ;  such  an  official  amal^mation 
being  the  outward  and  visible  sign 
of  compacts  of  the  kind  then  entered 
into,  aoopted  then  with  regard  to  the 
Irish  Liberals,  and  now  again  re- 
sorted to  on  the  occasion  of  the  alli- 
ance with  the  Free-traders.  In 
choosing  the  individual  members  who 
were  to  join  the  government,  they 
naturally  looked  out  for  those  who 
were  most  respectable  and  least  ob- 
jectionable in  the  eyes  of  the  English 
public,  always  more  or  less  preju- 
diced on  the  subject  of  Ireland. 
Among  others,  they  fixed  on  Mr. 
Thomas  Wyse,  the  member  for  Wa- 
terford,  a  gentleman  who  had  been 
conspicuous  in  the  struggle  for 
Roman  Catholic  emancipation,  and 
whose  opinions,  although  in  the 
highest  degree  patriotic  and  national, 
were  at  the  same  time  moderate  and 
not  characterised  by  hatred  of  the 
English  name  and  institutions. 

There  were  several  concurrent 
causes  which  tended  to  the  selection 
of  Mr.  Wyse.  The  government  of 
that  day,  taunted  as  they  were  by 
their  opponents  in  England,  wished, 
however  ineffectually,  to  remove 
from  their  proceedings  with  regard 
to  Ireland  Uie  imputation  of  being 
under  mob  influence.  They  shruuK 
at  that  time  from  the  charge  of  be- 
ix^  leagued  with  Mr.  0*Connell,  to 
which  Uiey  strove  by  tYery  possible 
means  to  give  an  indirect  contradic- 
tion. Now  Mr.  Wyse  had  on  more 
than  one  occasion  resisted  success- 
fully the  dictation  of  Mr.  O'Connell, 
and  was  known  to  be  a  man  prepared 


to  make  any  sacrifice  rather  than  agree 
to  total  repeal  of  the  union.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  a  very  old  &mily, 
which  at  one  time  sat  for  tVaterford, 
either  the  county  or  the  city,  during 
many  generations,  and  so  far  from 
being  a  nominee  of  Mr.  O'Connell, 
he  had  been  at  the  Waterford  elec- 
tions in  direct  collision  with  him. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  public  spirit 
of  Mr.  Wyse,  and  his  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  his  country,  were  be- 
yond question,  so  that,  in  making 
the  selection  they  did,  the  govern- 
ment effected  a  double  object.  It 
is  to  be  inferred  that  their  choice 
was  deemed  a  good  one,  not  merely 
in  England,  but  in  Ireland  also,  for, 
notwitnstanding  that  Mr.  Wyse  has 
been  denounced  by  Mr.  O'Connell 
because  he  will  not  agree  to  abso- 
lute repeal  of  the  union,  he  has  still 
kept  his  seat  for  Waterford,  and 
seems  likely  to  do  so  as  long  as  it 
suits  him  to  remain  in  parliament. 

His  politics  embrace  all  the  opi- 
nions and  views  of  the  Liberal  party 
in  Ireland,  short  of  repeal  of  the 
union,  to  which  he  is  decidedly  op- 
posed ;  but  he  is  a  most  important 
and  useful  member  of  parliament  in 
other  respects,  more  especially  from 
his  active  and  energetic  promotion  of 
every  measure  of  a  practical  nature 
that  can  be  of  service  to  his  coun- 
try. In  such  pursuits  he  is  inde- 
fatigable, and  he  is  always  the  first  to 
raise  his  voice  in  favour  of  such  plans 
from  whatever  party  in  the  state  they 
may  come,  for  his  mind  is  too  really 
liberal  to  be  bounded  by  the  narrow 
views  and  objects  of  faction. 

Mr.  Wyse  is  essentially  catholic 
in  his  mind,  which  is  expansive 
enough  to  embrace  any  and  every 
proposition  which  is  calculated  to 
elevate,  intellectually  and  morally, 
the  human  character.     His  whole 
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life  has  been  devoted  to  the  ardent 
pursuit  of  such  objects,  in  parliament 
by  his  speeches,  and  also  by  various 
contributions  to  contemporary  litera- 
ture. To  secure  some  grand  and 
comprehensive  scheme  of  education 
for  the  people  is  the  one  absorbing 
idea  of  his  life,  conceiving  as  he  does 
that  if  the  intellectual  standard  of  a 
people  be  raised  other  beneficial  con- 
sequences follow  as  a  matter  of  course. 
He  has  either  originated  or  promoted 
with  ardour  most  of  the  efforts  that 
have  been  made  to  prepare  the  public 
mind  on  this  question.  He  has 
written  upon  it  with  great  power  and 
perseverance ;  and  his  plans  combine 
the  practical  and  the  critical  in  an 
eminent  degree.  One  large  work  of 
his  on  education  is  a  complete  trea- 
tise on  the  subject,  with  an  elaborate 
plan  of  action,  followed  out  into  its 
minutest  details.      It  would  be  im- 

E)ssible  to  estimate  the  amount  of 
hour  which  the  fervour  and  zeal  of 
Mr.  Wyse  have  led  him  to  bestow  on 
the  subject;  to  him  will  belong  a 
great  part  of  the  merit  of  having 
saturated  the  public  mind  with  the^ 
idea  of  the  necessity  of  a  system  of 
public  education,  lie  did  not  join 
the  government  of  Lord  Melbourne 
until  he  had  received  a  pledge  that 
a  plan  of  education  should  be  pro- 
posed to  parliament — a  pledge  the 
fulfilment  of  which  circumstances 
prevented.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  he  will  be  intrusted  witn  an  ac- 
tive share  in  the  proposal  and  exe- 
cution of  whatever  measure  Lord 
John  Hussell,  in  pursuance  of  his 
promise,  may  bring  forward  on  the 
subject  of  national  education. 

Mr.  Wyse  is  also  an  ardent  and 
active  promoter  of  the  fine  arts.  He 
has  laboured  zealously  and  effectu- 
ally  to  infuse  into  artists  a  more 
sesthctical  spirit ;  and  whenever  the 
interests  of  art  require  in  any  way 
legislative  interference  or  protection, 
Mr.  Wyse  is  always  at  hand  to  af- 
ford an  earnest  and  hearty  co-opera- 
tion. He  is  not  a  mere  dilettante. 
From  his  earliest  youth  the  pursuit 
of  art  has  been  a  passion  with  him ; 
his  personal  associations  have  all 
conduced  towards  this  end ;  and,  in- 
deed, we  have  heard  that  he  is  him- 
self a  painter  of  no  mean  order, 
though  he  says  but  little  on  the 
subject.  Mr.  Wyse's  well-known 
devotion  to  such  subjects  led  to  his 
being  named  one  of  the  royal  com- 


mission for  superintending  the  build' 
ing  of  the  new  houses  of  parlia- 
ment. It  must  have  been  a  soaroe 
of  no  slight  gratification  to  him  thus 
to  have  aided  in  the  triumph  of  Mr. 
Barry,  the  associate  of  his  youth, 
with  whom  he  had  studied  the  pnn^ 
ciples  of  architecture  from  the  finest 
works  extant,  when  they  were  both 
young  men,  in  Greece,  Asia  Minar, 
Syria,  and  Egypt 

Mr.  Wyse  is  recognised  in  the 
House  of  Commons  for  his  devotion 
to  the  different  objects  we  have  men- 
tioned. He  is  untirinff  in  the  per- 
severance with  which  he  follows 
them  up,  and  some  of  the  most  ex- 
cellent speeches  made  in  parliament 
on  the  duty  of  the  state  to  do  the 
utmost  to  promote  education  and  art 
have  come  from  him.  His  enthusiasm 
seems  to  acquire  fresh  fuel  from  the 
apathy  of  the  legislature,  and  his 
energy  is  undaunted  by  successive 
failures.  But  although  it  is  ao  diffi- 
cult to  stimulate  parliament  to  active 
exertion  on  subjects  so  surrounded 
with  difficulties,  and  where  the  ex- 
citement of  political  strife  is  wanting 
to  give  a  zest  to  discussion,  such  re- 
peated efforts  &s  his  are  not  without 
their  result,  and  it  may  be  seen  in 
the  improved  state  of  public  feeling, 
more  especially  as  regards  the  na- 
tional encouragement  of  art. 

Mr.  Wyse  is  an  enthusiast  on  bis 
favourite  themes,  and  his  eloquence 
partakes  of  the  prevailing  character 
of  his  mind.  The  matter  of  his 
speeches,  the  ideas  and  language,  are 
such  as  to  place  him  in  a  Yery  high 
rank ;  and  did  he  pay  more  attention 
to  the  arts  and  graces  of  delivery,  he 
would  stand  still  higher.  In  the 
ardour  of  his  own  pursuit  he  does 
not  observe  that  those  around  bim 
are  not  animated  by  the  same  passion 
for  the  good  and  the  beautiful ;  he  is 
too  intent  in  pouring  out  his  own 
soul  to  take  measure  of  the  capacities 
of  his  hearers,  whom  he  inundates 
with  ideas.  Thought  follows  thought, 
illustration  is  heaped  on  illustration, 
till  the  mind  becomes  almost  wearied 
with  the  effort  to  receive  and  retain 
so  much,  and  it  would  gladly  take 
refuge  in  some  more  prosaic  speech — 
something  that  would  be  more  sug- 
gestive. Mr.  Wyse's  utterance  is 
much  too  rapid  for  effect.  The  sen- 
tences follow  each  other  too  quicklv, 
not,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Sheil's 
eloquence,   where    frequent   jiauses 
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and  the  most  delicate  and  careful 
emphasis  temper  a  delivery  which 
would  otherwise  be  of  lightning-like 
rapidity.  But  with  idl  these  faults — 
which  are  so  oflen  to  be  found  in  the 
orations  of  the  most  eloquent  of  his 
compatriots — Mr.  Wyse^  speeches 
are  of  remarkable  power  and  nchness 
of  illustration.  Out  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  when  addressing  some 
meetine  of  artists,  or  on  any  occasion 
where  nis  audience  feel  a  ready  sym- 
pathy with  the  subject  of  his  dis- 
course, he  becomes  powerfully  effect- 
ive, and  rouses  his  hearers  to  his  own 
high  pitch  of  enthusiasm. 

Should  the  goyemment  of  Lord 
John  Russell  follow  out  in  practical 
detail  some  of  the  principles  mdicated 
in  the  Irish  measures  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  the  presence  of  Mr.  Wyse  at 
their  deliberations  will  be  of  essential 
serrice  to  his  country.    For  while  he 


is  decidedly  liberal  in  his  views,  he  is 
a  man  of  the  most  moderate  and 
temperate  turn  of  mind,  one  who 
would  rather  realise  a  practical  good 
than  lay  down  an  impracticable 
theory;  and  his  demeanour  in  the 
House  has  been  such,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  his  mind  as  developed  in 
his  speeches  is  so  much  more  con- 
structive than  destructive,  and  he 
has  so  much  respect  for  the  opinions 
of  others,  even  tnough  differing  most 
widely  from  them,  that  he  is  not 
looked  on  with  suspicion  even  by  the 
most  jealous  Protestant.  His  poli- 
tical conduct  is  felt  to  be  the  natural 
and  leefitimate  consequence  of  his 
princinles  and  inherited  faith ;  and, 
as  well  for  his  own  sake  as  by  con- 
trast with  some  of  his  more  violent 
countrymen  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, he  is  treated  with  universal 
respect 
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In  appointing  Mr.  Ward  to  a  post, 
however  subordinate,  in  his  admmis- 
tration,  Lord  John  Russell  ^ve  the 
best  possible  guarantee  of  his  desire 
to  make  it  representative  of  the 
opinions  of  his  followers  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  This  gentleman  has 
long  been  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  among  the  rising 
members  of  the  Liberal  party,  and 
he  has  so  blended  the  undoubted 
Radicalism  of  some  of  his  opinions 
with  that  practical  good  sense  and 
knowledge  of  statesmanship  which 
are  essential  in  a  minister,  that,  even 
with  his  extreme  opinions  staring  the 
world  in  the  face,  they  have  been 
more  disposed  to  regard  him  as  a 
Whig  a  htUe  in  advance  of  his  party, 
than  as  a  downright,  unadulterated 
Radicail, — which,  however,  he  can 
scarcely  in  fairness  be  called.  For  a 
considerable  time  he  acted  as  a  kind 
of  parliamentary  fugleman  to  the 
extreme  section  of  the  Liberal  party, 
but  as  the  Whigs  have  approached 
more  and  more  to  the  opinions  of 
that  section,  so  he  has  become  less 
and  less  ardent,  until,  at  last,  Lord 
John  Russell  is  able  to  incorporate 
him  in  his  administration.  An  ex- 
cellent minister  he  will  make. 

There  are  some  men  of  that  restless 
activity  and  energy  of  mind,  that 
they  will  make  themselves  in  some 
way  or  other  prominent  among  their 


contemporaries  in  spite  of  all  adverse 
obstacles,  till  they  stamp  their  own 
individuality,  and  come  to  be  counted 
among  the  notabilities  of  the  world. 
Such  a  man  is  Mr.  Ward.  Placed 
wherever  he  might  be,  he  would 
have  more  or  less  distinguished  him- 
self from  those  around  him.  His 
parliamentaiT  reputation  has  been 
entirely  of  his  own  making.  When 
he  first  entered  the  House  of  Com- 
mons he  was  but  little  known,  except 
as  the  son  of  the  author  of  Tremaine^ 
and  as  having  held  some  diplomatic 
employment  in  South  America. 
Amidst  the  general  mAltitude  of 
members  at  that  time  professing  Libe- 
ral opinions,  bidding  against  each 
otherfor  popular  favour,  these  would 
have  been  but  slight  qualifications ; 
and  Mr.  Ward  might  nave  gone  on 
for  many  a  year  making  clever 
speeches,  and  being  regarded  as  a 
snrewd,  active  -  minded  politician, 
without  ever  rising  to  the  point  of 
having  his  proceedings  watched  as 
indicative  of  probable  changes  in 
public  opinion,  or  seeing  his  opinions 
and  propositions  analysed  with  tea* 
lous  fear  by  the  most  distinguisned 
men  of  the  day.  But  Mr.  Ward 
struck  out  a  new  path,  opened  wholly 
new  ground.  With  a  sagacity  and  fore- 
sight for  which  he  has  never  received 
due  credit,  he  detected  the  tendency 
of  the  policy  of  the  Liberals,  and 
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determined  to  anticipate  it.  He 
originated  the  famous  principle  of 
"Appropriation,"  which  afterwards 
occupied  so  much  of  the  time  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  ultimately 
led  to  such  serious  results.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  government 
of  the  day  were  defeated  on  Mr. 
Ward*s  motion,  or  to  add  that  from 
that  moment  he  became  a  marked 
man.  Such  success  was,  perhaps, 
almost  too  sudden  to  be  followed  by 
others  in  a  ratio  of  increase;  but 
Mr.  Ward,  although  he,  of  course, 
did  not  continue  quite  so  prominent 
for  some  time  afler  as  at  the  time  of 
bis  successful  motion,  yet  gradually 
acquired  considerable  influence  in  the 
House,  both  as  an  apt  and  ready 
speaker,  and  because  of  the  general 
snrewdness  and  soundness  of  hi» 
Tiews.  Besides,  once  a  conqueror 
always  a  conqueror.  He  had  achieved 
one  singular  triumph  in  party  war- 
fare, and  that  was  always  borne  in 
mind. 

Perhaps  the  chief  characteristic  of 
Mr.  Ward's  mind  is  the  sagacity  with 
which  he  estimates  the  importance 
of  party  movements,  their  probable 
tendency,  and  calculates  their  effect 
on  contemporary  politics.  In  this  he 
is  like  Mr.  Duncombe,  but  with  more 
honesty  of  purpose.  There  are  few 
men  of  his  party  who  better  under- 
stand the  public  mind,  or  are  able  so 
well  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  public. 
Although  he  has  fixed  views  and 
opinions  on  particular  subjects  from 
which  he  has  never  swerved  during 
his  career,  he  looks  at  politics  as  a 
practical  man,  knowing  that  the 
movements  of  individuals  are  often 
of  more  moment  than  the  intrinsic 
truth  of  principles ;  and,  although  he 
has  been  consistent  in  his  own  con- 
duct, he  fullv  admits  the  value  of 
"  expediency  *  in  determining  the 
course  of  policy  of  a  government. 
His  mind  has  always  harmonised 
with  those  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
day  in  this  disposition  to  take  a  prac- 
tical view  or  things,  and  to  make 
every  allowance  for  the  necessities  of 
statesmanship.  He  treated  all  public 
questions  in  a  ministerial  spirit  long 
before  he  could  ever  have  dreamt  of 
bein^  a  minister  himself.  He  watohes 
public  opinion  with  great  care,  and 
avails  himself  of  all  indications  of 
mutation  with  skill :  the  results  of 
his  observations  and  cogitations  come 
out  in  his  speeches,  which  oilen  con- 


tain admirable  sketebes  of  public 
men  and  sagacious  prophecies  o>f 
their  future  proceedings.  Nor  should 
it  be  omitted  that,  despite  a  certain 
vivacity  of  manner  which  almost 
looks  like  levity,  he  is  a  man  of 
decided  calibre,  and  that  he  carries^ 
ballast.  He  has  had  extensive  op- 
portunities of  observing  maokiod,  of 
which  his  keen  and  lively  inteifect 
has  much  profited.  He  has  also  read 
much,  and  has  acquired  a  very  gene- 
ral and  comprehensive  knowk(%e  oC 
public  affairs. 

As  a  speaker  he  is  agreeobley^  and 
in  many  respects  original.  There  is 
a  fresh  ness  and  raciness  in  his  speeches 
that  make  them  highly  entertaining, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  almost 
invariably  carry  heavy  metaL  It 
follows,  from  the  habits  of  observa- 
tion we  have  ascribed  to  Mr.  Ward, 
that  he  is  a  great  tactician.  He  never 
wearies  the  House  with  a  repetition 
of  arguments  they  have  already  had 
ad  nauseamy  but  starts  from  the  resl 
debatable  point,  taking  certain  things 
for  granted,  admitting  certain  con- 
ditions, and  then  starting  &ir  in  the 
fight.  A  speech  from  Mr.  Ward 
always  gives  an  impetus  to  the  de- 
bate; he  is  sure  to  strike  out  new 
views,  introduce  some  happy  illus- 
trations, and  at  least  to  throw  out 
something  that  serves  as  a  bone 
of  contention.  He  presents  yon 
with  a  happy  combination  of  ar- 
gument, humour,  and  fact.  Uis 
speeches  are  open  to  critical  objec- 
tions. His  humour  at  times  desooids 
to  something  very  like  levity,  and 
that,  too,  of  a  clumsy  kind.  He  is  too 
verbose,  and  tantalises  his  audience 
by  perpetually  travelling  ont  of  the 
straight  road  of  his  argument  in  pur- 
suit of  some  illustration  which  a  more 
artistical  speaker  would  have  inter- 
woven naturally  with  the  theme. 
An  excessive  volubility  of  speech,  a 
trivial  and  efieminate  manner,  and  a 
redundancy  of  action,  still  further 
weaken  the  effect  which  speeches, 
possessing  so  much  intrinsic  merit, 
and  which  are  at  once  so  sound  and 
BO  lively,  would  otherwise  produce. 
Where  so  much  excellence  is  attained 
with  so  little  apparent  effort,  it  seems 
a  pity  that  Mr.  Ward  will  not  bestow 
that  amount  of  attention  on  his  deli- 
very which  would  speedily  place  him 
on  a  level  vrith  the  chief  spetdcers  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 
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Ttm  18  tbe  age  of  tnyellingflnd  tra-' 
Tdlen.  Where  m  the  rc^on,  or  the 
knd,  howerer  distant  or  inaocearihle^ 
that  has  not  been  trodden  and  toared 
hy  those  adventuroos  myrkda  of  our 
eonntrymen  and  conntrTwomen  who, 
emerging  from  all  the  streets  and 
squares  of  London,  west,  east,  north, 
eooth,  their  poekets  well  lined  with 
drenlar  notes,  set  f<vth,  they  know 
not  why,  and  care  not  wherefore,  in 
the  months  of  July,  August,  and 
September,  yearly,  and  eyeir  year 
anceA.D.  1815?  Hundreds  of  thou- 
anida  of  them  go  to  France  and  Bel- 
gium ;  tens  of  tnoilsands  to  Germany 
and  Holland,  thousands  to  Italy ; 
hundreds  to  Greece,  Turkey,  Ejypt, 
^ria,  and  tbe  Holy  Land ;  fifties  to 
iSenmaik,  Sweden,  Norway,  and 
Runia;  while  the  visitors  to  Spain 
may  be  counted  by  fives  and  tens,  or, 
at  most,  hj  scores  and  half  scores. 
Why  is  tins,  good,  gentle,  and,  per- 
adventure,  yourself  wmdering  reader, 
for  Spain  is,  with  the  single  ezcep* 
tion  of  Italy,  the  most  interesting  of 
countries,  uid  even,  in  some  respects, 
surpasses  Italyitself?  Spain  is  clearly 
more  fertile  in  romantic  associations, 
and  presents  more  strong  and  salient 
points  of  natioml  character.  Its  sky 
and  elimate  are,  in  all  respects,  supe- 
rior, while  its  fertile  soil  teems  with 
the  grape,  the  fig,  the  date,  the  pome- 
granate, the  sugar-cane,  produong  at 
the  asmetimesraron,  tobacco,  madder, 
cotton,  rice,  and  some  of  the  finest 
Tintaees  in  tbe  world  of  wines.  Thrice 
has  fteria  been  in  the  posscasion  of 
foreign  invaders,  and  twice  has  that 
eouoirf  been  the  debateable  ground 
between  Europe  and  AfHca.  Why, 
then,  is  Spain  not  more  vinted  by 
tourists  ?  For  this,  it  appears  to  us, 
there  may  be  three  or  four  reasons. 
First,  the  prevalence  of  civil  war  for 
the  last  twelve  or  thirteen  years ;  se- 
condly, the  sense  of  insecurity  long 
prrvuent  in  the  minds  of  English- 
men ;  thirdly,  the  long  land  journey 
over  France  which  it  was  heretofore 
neeessary  to  take,  consuming  time 
and  money  without  gratifying  the  eve 
or  improvinir  the  mind ;  and  fourthly, 
the  wint  of  a  good  guide-book  ot 
roL.  xzziy.  no.  cc, 


popular  tourist  to  cheat  you  into  the 
journey  and  beguile  your  tedious-* 
ness  on  the  way. 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1846 
every  one  of  these  reasons  is  with- 
out weight.  The  civil  war  is  hap- 
pily over;  robbers  and  rateras  are 
exceedingly  rare,  and  deeds  of  per- 
sonal violence  of  very  infrequent 
occurrence.  The  long  land  journey 
over  France  ma^  be  now  greatly 
abridged  by  the  aid  of  rail  or  steam- 
boat, or  both,  or  altogether  avoided 
by  embarking  on  board  the  excellent 
Peninsular  steamers  at  Southampton, 
or  the  Spanish  steamers  recently 
plying  between  Havre  and  Corunna. 
And,  m  reference,  to  the  fourth  ob- 
jection, it  majr  be  remarked  that  one 
of  the  best  ffuide-books  that  has  ever 
been  compued  has  appeared  in  the 
shape  of  Mr.  Ford's  Handbook,  What 
Head  has  been  to  Germany,  Titmarsh 
to  Thebes,  Kinglake  to  Egypt  in  gene- 
ral. Ford  will  henceforth  he  to  Spam ; 
and  we  are  much  mistaken  if  this  very 
month  win  not  find  the  number  of 
Peninsular  passengers  greatly  in- 
creased in  conseN^uence  of  Mr.  Ford's 
labours.  In  this  conviction  it  is  that 
we  have  resolved  to  give  our  own 
sketches  of  Spain  as  a  supplement, 
because  m<Me  recent  than  Mr.  Ford's, 
in  the  undress  form  in  which  we  find 
them  in  our  journal;  and  perhaps 
we  cannot  do  better  than  plunge  into 
the  very  heart  of  tbe  metropolis  at 
once,  in  commencing  with  our  per- 
sonal memoranda  aM  mementos  of 
Madrid  in  the  autumn  of  1846.  If  the 
personal  pronoun  appear  rather  fre- 
quently it  is  an  inconvenience  inse- 
parable from  the  nature  of  a  journal. 

I  first  visited  Madrid  in  the  ending 
of  1826  and  last  at  the  close  of  1845. 
When  I  first  set  foot  on  the  Spanish 
soil  I  had  just  past  the  eager  uid  be- 
lieving period  of  inexperienced  boy- 
hood, and  every  thing  i^peared  cou' 
Untr  de  rose.  In  the  intermediate 
period  of  1835  I  paid  a  short  visit  to 
Spain,  when  many  of  m^  earlier  and 
fonder  illusions  had  vanished ;  but  in 
1845  a  great  deal  of  my  superfluous 
enthusiasm  had  subsided,  and  I  was 
tamed  down  to  that  complete  iadif- 
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ferenoe  most  fkyonraUe  to  correct 
obeeryation.  It  was  in  this  frame  of 
mind  that  I  anrived  at  Aranjues  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  early  morning  of 
the  15th  of  last  October.  The  stars 
were  shining  bri^htljr,  and  the  moon 
of  the  south,  which  is  worth  the  son 
of  more  norUiem  latitudes,  cast  a  rich 
and  glorious  flood  of  lifht  on  the 
dee]{  umbrageous  glades  of  Ajraqjuez. 
Various  fountains  were  playinff,  and 
the  noise  and  plash  or  the  falliM 
waters,  disturbing  the  silence  of  all 
around  and  murmuring  onward  as 
though  they  were  going  homeward, 
siuK^ted  to  my  mind  melancholy 
reflections.  My  intelligent  compa- 
nion in  the  berma  of  the  Seville  dl« 

ligenoe,  the  Vioomte  de  M ,  a 

nuxUre  des  requetes^  in  the  service  of 
France,  was  now  sleeping  soundly, 
but  the  mayoral,  as  I  looked  out  of 
the  window,  called  to  me  to  let  it 
down,  and  the  rough,  hoarse  voice  of 
our  conductor,  who  eicclaimed, "  This 
is  Aranjuez,"  awoke  my  comnanioa 
from  his  slumbers.  We  haa  been 
four  days  and  four  nights  in  that  di- 
ligence together,  and  though  we  had 
MMed  through  Carmona,  £cna.  La 
Carlota,  Coraova,  Audiuar,  Bailen 
Valdepenas,  Ocafia,  ana  a  dozen 
towns  of  lesser  note,  yet  the  third 
place  in  the  herUna  had  never  been 
taken.  But  the  truth  is,  the  Span- 
iards love  still  life  and  stagnancy, 
and  are,  perhaps,  the  most  anti- 
locomotive  people  in  the  world.  No 
Spaniard  thinks  of  making  a  loa^ 
joumev,  unless  in  a  matter  of  busi- 
ness or  great  and  pressing;  urgency ; 
and  when  he  has  aetermmed  to  un- 
dertake the  tristepUUsir  of  travel,  he 
18  sure  to  choose  the  cheapest  place. 
We  were  congratulating  ourselves  in 
bow  fortunate  we  were  in  having  the 
herUna  to  ourselves  all  the  way  uom 
Seville,  and  in  thus  being  relieved 
jfrom  the  rank  compound  of  smells 
that  exude  through  the  pores  of 
Spaniards,  when  the  tones  of  a  deep 
bass  voice  arrested  our  attention. 

"Have  you  a  place  to  Madrid, 
mayoral?**  said  a  remarkable  man, 
with  a  peculiarly  southern  aspect 

The  interlocutor,  oonsiaerab[y 
above  the  middle  size,  was  stout  in 
proportion.  His  complexion  was  of 
a  oiurk  olive,  his  eye  laigei  ^^ 
prominent,  and  well  set,  and  there 
was  in  his  whole  air  and  manner 
aoinethv)|[  imposing,  though  soaaq* 


what  theatric*  I  baA  aeltled  m 
my  own  mind  that  he  was  no  cddu 
mon  person,  and  tho9gh  hk  en* 
trance  into  the  berkaa  at  that,  mo- 
ment disarranged  my  guide-book^ 
my  proviaioa-basket,  my  tcavolli^g- 
cap,  and  my  Ms,  filled  with  cboieeat 
vintages  m  Xeres  and  Saa  Lucar, 
vet  as  he  turned  his  dark,  ftdl,  and 
lustcous  eve  on  me,  I  cpold  not  look 
reproviBg|[y  on  him* 

**Par£B,  moaseer,**  said  he,  in  a 
strong  Spanish  aooent;  and  hsvi^g 
settled  hmisdf  to  his  satisfactkNi.  he 
surveyed  nwn^hbour  the  vwsqbiiI» 
and  again  looking  at  me,  eTrlaanfd 
in  Spaniaht  "  ^ou  jure  Eaglish  and 
your  companion  Fitsiich***    . 

This  was  certainly  no  vexy  gseat 
proof  of  discrimination,  £nr  there,  was 
abundant  light  to  see  not  merehr  the 
costume  but  the  features  of  the 
parties.  Meanwhile  my  Frmch 
companion  relapsed  into  Im  habitual 
dose,  and  the  stranger,  searching  in 
his  {MMket,  drew  out  a  ha^  snuff- 
box, into  which  he  thrust  his  dteits, 
taking  out  nearly  a  ouarter  of  aa 
ounce  at  a  single  oinob.  On  three 
of  his  fingers  were  laz|pe  rings,  one  s 
diamond  of  rare  water.  *^What 
manner  of  man  is  this  ?**  said  I  to 
myself.  "He  is  a  preacher; but  ns^ 
he  has  not  the  clerical  air.  lie  ia 
either  a  considerable  advocate,  or  n 
first-rate  tragic  actor  of  the  Madrid 
theatre.**  While  these  ideas  were 
revolving  in  my  mind,  the  ne  wHxaner 
looked  again  at  my  companion,  and 
perceiving  he  slept,  asked  whether 
ne  was  Henriqumquist,  a  Louis- 
Philippist,  a  Buonapartist,  or  a  Be- 
publican.  On  my  replyinf^  that  he 
was  in  the  service  of  toe  King  <^  the 
French,  he  broke  out  into  a  passion- 
ate invective  aninst  that  monarch, 
his  minister,  M.  Guizot,  their  sup- 
porters in  the  Chamber  and  oat  of 
it,  foreign  as  well  as  French.  This 
diatribe,  though  spc^cen  wi^  graat 
distinctness,  was  delittwed  io  a  low 
ke^;  **  For  thouffh,**  said  the  speaker, 
**l  may  unbuxdiBn  my  mina  to  an 
honounible  Engli^  traveller,. yet  at 
is  not  alims<s^e  to  speak  openly  in 
Spain.**  from  Frenco,  the  speakar 
started  to  Eoglish  politics.  The 
fervour  with  which  he  spoke  of  £s- 
partero,  however,  awoke  my  Gallic 
friend;  but,  fh>m  the  moment  the 
Frenchman  listened,  or  i^ipeaied  to 
listen^  the  SpwoJud  ]^mw  P^qxp 
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reserved,  tad  at  length  idaMedinto 
■leiiee,  and  ultimilely  buiuc  into  a 
deepsleep»  Meanwhile  we  jonniQ^ 
ODvaid,  and  by  six  o'diodL  were 
within  Bight  of  Madrid.  Theaimhad 
meantjme  risen  f^orioiul j,  and  gave 
promiae  of  a  splendid  day.  We  had 
now  paaaed  Angeles,  «nd  were  witlun 
a  ooiq^  of  lemes  of  the  capital. 
After  kavkig  the  ytJley  of  Aran- 
joesy  with  its  green  meadows,  gar* 
deas^  n^litingares,  and  water-springs, 
to  nse  the  langnace  of  Mr.  Ford, 
rendered  more  debghtf ul  bv  iheir 
coBtrsBt  with  the  tawny  nakedness 
(tf  the  land,  one  emeiges  into  «  bare 
and  opea  phun,  sometimes  enltivated, 
bat  immense  patches  of  whidi  are 
also  dry  and  desokte.  Theapproach 
totheo^ital  ef  Snain  is  not  unlike 
tbe  i^proach  to  Kome  or  Moscow. 
There  is  the  same  aridity,  dry- 
ness, and  desolation.  All  is  flat, 
lerd,  and  dreary;  not  a  tree,  not  a 
stream,  seareely  even  a  plant,  oive 
signs  of  v^»tation.  Ifthe  wina  be 
high,  ekH&  of  dtist  obseare  the 
horiaon;  hut  if  the  weather  be  bright 
and  tctnperate,  withoat  wind,  the 
domcs^  and  minarets,  and  steeples  of 
Madrid  refleet  the  son's  ravs  on  their 
tin  or  kaden  easiun,  ana  bring  to 
mind  Moscow,  or  Kra,  or  the  capi- 
tals of  the  far-off  East  The  mono- 
tony at  the  trackless  waste  is  ooca- 
BtooaDy  relieved  by  mekncholy  hnf- 
fiJoes  or  broken-hearted  looking 
hollodn,  drsgffing  along  narrow 
wooden  tamhrafs,  on  which  is  asmall 
load,  er  wrierai^  with  strings  of 
nralea,  every  tendi  mnkteer  having 
a  carbine  slang  across  his  saddle-bow. 
Occasionally  two  droves  of  asses,  of 
a  huge  breed,  are  met  with,  carrying 
chomed  straw  or  wovender  for  the 
conn^ition  of  l£idrid.  The  noise 
of  a  posse  of  these  muleteers  again 
awoke  my  Spanish  friend,  who  nad 
recently  entered  the  berHna.  It  was 
aofs  sov«n  o*eloekf  and  we  were  dose 
on  the  canltaL  Crossing  the  fine 
hrifco  of  tne  MananarBs,  we  passed 
the  Imposmg  Gate  of  Toledo,  and, 
tddu  a  dMoar,  entered  the  dtyby 
tkemia  of  Atoduu  Drivingdown 
the  Fkado,  onr  molea  ia  fall  |[allop> 
we  were  soon  in  the  maemfleent 
stneei  of  Alcahh  when  the  Spaniard 
tamed  to  me  and  said,— • 

^  Andco,  I  am  Don ^1  who 

was  mimaler  hi  18— ;  and  though 
iUi  is  «ol  the  tiM  to  aay, 


'  Contodo  el  mmido  guerra 
Y  pax  con  Inglaterra/ 
yet  let  me  assore  you  that  I  esteem 
your  nation,  and  reverence  your 
system  of  government.  If  I  can  be 
of  any  use  to  you  during  your  so- 
joum  at  Madrid,  command  me  in 
every  way." 

Sayinff  this  he  put  his  card  into 
my  hana,  which  he  warmly  pressed. 
In  a  moment  more  we  were  at  the 
office  of  the  Diligencia  Generales  de 
Espaoa,  where  my  new  acquaintance 
alighted  from  the  vehicle.  Among 
the  crowd  which  surrounded  the 
office  at  the  early  hour  of  half-past 
seven  I  could  see  that  there  were 
many  who  recognised  him,  and  two 
or  three  who  shook  him  warmly  by 
the  hand«  Folding  his  doak  around 
him,  in  such  a  manner  as  Spaniards 
alone  can  fold  it,  he  disappeared, 
followed  by  a  servant,  who  had  been 
in  waiting  for  him. 

The  passengers  now  descended 
fh>m  the  diligence  and  entered  the 
outer  office,  wnere  their  names  were 
called  over,  while  the  baggage  was 
transferred  into  an  inner  apartment. 
In  the  herUna  there  were  a  French- 
man and  an  Englidiman ;  the  French- 
man beii^  the  Vicomte  de  M ,  and 

the  Englishman  myself.  In  the  in- 
terior there  was  an  Irish  Bepeal 
M.P. ;  a  lady,  the  widow  of  a  Spanish 
colonel,  once  handsome,  and  who 
still  thought  herself  so;  and  her 
niece,  a  girl  of  seventeen ;  a  captain 
of  Spanish  engineers,  a  young  tiun- 
ffarian  noble  on  his  travels,  and  a 
fine  jolly  old  farmer  of  Seville,  who 
was  going  up  to  Madrid  with  a  view 
to  gS  appointed  factor  or  agent  of  a 
grandee  who  had  laurge  property 
near  to  his  farm.  The  old  man 
knew  a  few  words  of  French,  and, 
by  means  of  that  language,  kent  up 
a  species  of  communication  with  the 
Irish  legidator;  but  neither  the 
young  lady  nor  her  aunt,  like  the 
great  nugority  of  their  nation,  could 
speak  any  language  but  S^iish. 
The  chivalrous  axul  gallant  Hiber- 
nian, who  knew  no  Sj^anish,  was 
dfi^rous  of  paying  a  strms  of  oom- 
n^ents  to  the  young  laoy  on  the 
first  day  of  our  journey,  and  applied 
to  tiie  Ad  farmer  to  snp]^  him  with 
appropriate  Castilian.  The  old  man, 
thrakmg  the  point  of  a  joke  lay  in 
its  coarseness,  taaght  the  young 
l^ktor  a  series  of  Spanish  words, 
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more  distinguished  by  their  euphony 
than  their  delicacy ;  and  the  result 
was,  an  exploston  on  the  part  of  the 
aunt  and  niece,  and  bud  laughter 
on  the  part  of  the  captain,  the 
Hun^^arian,  and  the  prompter  ci 
the  mdelieate  and  misplaced  joke. 
The  offence,  however,  was  innocently 
repeated  day  by  day  in  different 
phrase,  at  the  old  man^s  suggestion ; 
and  it  was  only  on  the  last  day  of 
our  journey  that  the  Hibernian  was 
persuaded  of  the  liberty  which  the 
old  corn-growing  Spaniard  had  takoi 
withhim.  The  vivacious  old  rogue  was 
80  hiUrious,  laughing,  and  merry- 
hearted,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
find  fault  with  him;  and  the  laeka* 
daisicai  aunt,  who  pretended  she 
could  eat  nothing  and  ate  of  every 
thing,  and  the  sentimental  seuoiita, 
her  niece,  who  would  only  be  heined 
to  small  morsels,  but  helped  half-a* 
dozen  times  to  them,  perceived  that 
the  British  senator  and  Irish  Re- 
pealer was  mystified  and  fooled  to 
the  top  of  his  bent  by  the  rollicking 
Andalnsian  husbandman,  and  so  for- 
ffave  what  would  otherwise  have 
been  an  impertinence. 

In  the  redonda  was  a  brutish 
fiunner  of  Cordova,  witii  two  loutish 
sons,  eoinff  up  to  the  ci^^tal  to  swell 
the  alieady  too  numerous  class  of 
Pretendientes.  This  is  a  fhllj  true, 
and  particular  list  of  our  company, 
disembogued  into  the  Galle  AlcaJa. 

When  we  had  all  descended,  and 
the  luggsge  was  placed  in  the  inner 
office,  the  custom-house  officers  con- 
roenced  their  search.  I  had  written 
from  Seville  to  my  frieadf  Don  G. 

T.  L ^  to  procure  an  apartment 

for  me,  but  he  had  started  the  veiy 
morning  of  my  arrival  for  the  Esni- 
rial,  to  do  the  honours  of  the  place 

to  my  excellent  friend,  £.  £.  C . 

1  ibund,  however,  a  letter  fVom  him 
in  the  office,  or  despaeko^  of  the  dili- 
gence, or  rather  in  the  hands  of  a 
small,  dapper,  lively-looking  man, 
who  presented  ii  as  soon  as  he  heaard 
my  name  called  by  the  empleadog  de 
aauamLt  or  custom-house  officers. 
**  I,"  said  the  lively  little  man,  hand- 
ing me  the  letter,  **  am  David  Pur- 
kiss  [Danper  David  we  will  call  hkn 
lor  shorT],  very  much  at  your  ser- 
vice. My  house  is  much  frequented 
by  the  cabinet  messengers  of  her 
most  gracious  mi^esty,  whom  I  do 
every  thing  in  my  poirer  to  render 


comfortable.  I  havetwoapaitmcnts 
at  present  vacant,  which  yon  can  see 
after  your loggagehas  been  searched.** 

My  former  experience  in  Spain,  as 
well  as  the  other  more  despotic  eoim- 
triea,  had  fblly  impressed  me  with 
the  '*  great  fiu^**  as  the  Com-kv 
orators  say,  that  money  is  an  infinite 
smoother  of  difficulties ;  so  I  palled 
out  my  purse,  and  takiM  therefrom 
two  bright  pesetas,  ma£  them  so- 
norouslysound  in  the  palm  of  my 
hand.  There  was,  however,  nothing 
eontraband  in  my  luggage;  but  I 
had  rather  pay  two  or  Uiree  pesetas 
any  day  in  the  worst  year  I've  ever 
known,  than  have  my  hoae  and  linen 
di^laoed,  my  raaon  opened,  my  hair- 
hmshes  examined,  and  my  toavelling 
library  and  precious  MS.  exposed  to 
thepryofpublseview.  Tbitadmmero 
was  a  soft-spoken,  sensible  customs- 
searcher,  who  knew  the  ways  of  Uiis 
widced  world  and  the  seductiveness  of 
silver  intimately  well.  Placing  his  left 
hand  first  on  my^  portmantean,  and 
then  on  my  al/onas,  or  saddle-bags, 
*<  Cafto&ro,*' said  be,  "^  there  »  nolfang 
forbidden  in  your  wonhipTs  lug- 
gage" 

**  Nothmg  on  earth,"  said  I;  '•for 
be  it  known  to  tou,  my  good  firiend, 
I  am  a  man  wno  neitlier  snnfb  nor 
smokes." 

^  Good,  good  1  *'  sMd  die  setr^er, 
stooping  to  chalk  the  cahaliatie  cha- 
racters that  set  me  free,  when  I  dex- 
terously slipped  IJbe  two  peaetaa  into 
his  itching  palm.  I  do  not  know 
how  it  was,  but  it  seemed  he  used  hb 
chalk  more  fiowingly,  certainly  more 
flonrishiagly,  as  he  marked  ne  off. 
SeMjoaites  gr^iuSet. 

liie  anxiety  now  to  get  ne  out 
was  so  great,  that  in  the  scramble  I 
was  near  losing  two  of  Last* a  best 
diree-indi  leather  straps,  vsed  for 
sliuffinff  poitmanteaos  and  bi^  on 
Che  backs  of  mules.  Bat  I  reaoived 
to  have  articles  so  neoosaiy  to  my 
Aiture  joum^s,  and  waited  till  tb^ 
were  found. 

Beckoninff  now  to  a  stnmff  Galli- 
cian  moro  de  eorddj  literaUy  man 
with  a  rope,  Aiyttel  porter,  who 
reminded  me  of  the  strong  fellows 
who  stand  with  rope  en  shoulder  at 
the  comer  of  Geoige  Street  and 
Prince  Street,  Edinbaneh,  I  marked 
across  the  Calle  Akala,  cnased  the 
Calle  Ancha  de  Peligoos,  and  entered, 
acQompanied  by  the  porter  $mi  David 
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PurkisB,  the  CaiU  del  CabaOero  de 
Grada.  Towarda  the  middle  of  this 
street^  two  doon  below  the  office  of 
the  HervJdo  newtpaoer,  the  number 
fifty-two,  and  ezacUy  opposite  the 
resdenoe  of  the  Duke  of  San  Carlos, 
BaYid  Porkias  rented  the  first  floor  or 
flat.  The  lower  floor  was  ooeupied 
by  warm  baths,  a  coffee-house,  and 
bdliard-room;  and  the  house  is  called, 
Caaa  de  los  Banos. 

Mounting  the  stairs,  we  unlled 
the  string  of  a  small  beD,  wnen  I 
beard  a  &nale  Toice  cry  out,  **  Vaya 
Ya  ver  quien  es,  yaya  &  abrir  la 
poerta.**  Presently  the  small,  s^uar^ 
mted  aperture,  which  exists  m  all 
Spanish  nouaes,  was  withdrawn,  and 
a  brffliant  black  eye  appeared.  This 
was  Juana,  the  cnada  de  mtnaate^  Gt 
hooaem^,  of  David,  who  bellowed 
forth,  in  a  most  unj^easant,  inhar- 
monious Toice — a  thing  very  o(Hn* 
mon  in  southern  countries— to  her 
nuBtreas,  **  £s  el  amo  en  compania  de 
nn  caballero  Ligles.** 

The  amoy  or  wife  of  David,  an 
Aragonese  and  native  of  Zaragoza, 
now  welcomed  me  to  Spain.  Bntering 
the  antechamber  I  proceeded  with  Da- 
vid (for  every  one  in  Spain  is  called 
by  his  Christian  name;  to  vfeit  his 
rooms.  The  first  set  consisted  of  a 
good  sitting  and  sleeping-room,  with 
a  servant's  bed-room,  looking  out  on 
the  Calle  del  Caballero  de  Gracia. 
These  were  ten  pesetas,  or  two  dol- 
lars a-day,  attendance  included,  a 
sum  equivalent  to  about  eight  and 
nzpenoe  of  our  money,  or  three 
pounds  a^week.  Breakfast,  with 
chop  or  steak,  was  to  be  chai^ped 
two  pesetas  (one  shilling  and  mne- 
pence) ;  and  plain,  with  tea,  coffee,  or 
chocolate,  a  pezeta  and  a  half.  iNot 
nking  these  apartments,  those  at 
the  iMck  of  the  house  were  shewn  to 
me,  which,  as  they  were  much  more 
lightsome,  I  agreed  to  take  at  thirty 
rods  a-day,  or  two  nounds  ten  shil- 
lings per  week,  exclusive  of  break- 
last.  Dinner,  unfortunately,  it  was  not 
the  cDstom  to  provide  in  the  house. 

My  luggage  nein^  safely  deposited, 
and  more  tnan  twice  enough  asked 
and  paid  for  the  transport  of  it,  I 
now,  it  being  half-past  eight  of  the 
clock  and  (eefins  peckish^  asked  the 
worthy  David  wnfli  I  oould  have  for 
breakfast. 

**  Any  thing  you  please,  sir,"  was 
the  reply. 


"  I  would  order  a  beefsteak,**  said 
I, ''  but  that  the  beefsteaks  in  Spain 
are  so  bad.** 

"  So  they  are,  generally,"  rejoined 
David ;  *<  but  you  have  never  eaten 
a  beefsteak  of  our  house :  they  are 
famous  over  all  Spain.  They  are 
Ibero-Celtic  —  famous  steaks,  in- 
deedl** 

"Let's  t^  them,  then,  by  all 
means,**  said  I;  **but  know  you, 
David,  that  I  like  a  steak  cooked 
properly.     No  me  gusta  demaeiado 

"  Bien,""  replied  David  i  and  saying 
this  he  left  the  room. 

Soon  after,  Juanita,  the  handmaid, 
and  Paquita,  the  cousin  of  the  ama^ 
entered  and  laid  the  cloth,  bringing 
in  the  tea,  bread  and  butter,  and  a 
plate  of  Valentia  grapes. 

In  ten  minutes  David  appeared 
vrith  the  steaming  steak  in  hand.  I 
had  not  tasted  more  than  a  mouthful 
of  it,  when  I  perceived  it  was  tender 
and  juicy,  and  done  to  a  T,  ue.  done 
to  a  tooth,  sweet  reader,  if  you  like 
to  have  it  so,  for  uniformity*8  sake, 
6r  euphony,  or  aBiteration. 

"  Why,  David,**  said  I,  "you  are 
as  expert  as  though  you  had  handled 
the  tongs  at  the  ^ue  Posts,  or 
at  the  Cock,  or  at  the  Cheshire 
Cheese?** 

"  Ah,  sir,**  said  he,  "  I  spent  fif- 
teen years  of  my  life  in  London,  and 
lived  long  withm  a  stone*s  throw  of 
you.  I  left  the  villa^  twelve  years 
ago,  with  the  Brazilian  ambas^or, 
for  Spain,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
a  short  visit  to  London  in  1843  with 
my  wife,  have  been  in  Madrid  ever 
since.  When  my  good  master  died, 
I  set  up  a  patent- blacking  manu- 
factory ;  but  my  agents  and  tra- 
vellers cheated  me,  and  the  thing 
failed.  I  have  since  then  married  a 
wife  with  a  little  property,  and,  with 
our  united  means,  we  nave  taken 
these  apartments.  But  the  rent  is 
heavy;  it  amounts  to  500  dollars, 
or  1002.  a-year,  and  the  taxes  are 
heavier  still.  We  cannot  go  on  pay- 
ing Mons  taxes,  that*s  clear ;  and  if 
it  were  not  for  her  majesty*8  mes- 
sengers, a  few  railroad  surveyors, 
and  a  stra^^ling  gentleman  traveller, 
I  know  not  what  we  Should  do  to 
make  the  two  ends  of  the  year  meet. 
Indeed,  I  often  think  how  I  shall 
translate  to  my  wife  the  celebrated 
line  in  Uie  famous  London  lyric,--* 
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'  Nerer  was  nek  times,  says  the  catsmeat 
man.' 

Never,  certainly,  were  there  sucli 
times  in  Spain. 

"  Well,  but,"  said  I, «  surelv  if  you 
hare  tenants  bnt  for  half  the  year 
you  must  pay  your  rent.  Your 
apartments  at  the  other  side  of  the 
house  are  just  yacated  at  3/.  the 
week ;  I  am  now  about  to  occupy 
these  for  three  months  at  27.  10^. 
a-week.  You  hare  beside  an  apart- 
ment for  the  queen^s  messenger, 
which,  I  suppose,  you  let  for  1/.  10«. 
a-week,  and  a  room  and  alcove  fbr 
a  chance  traveller,  which  brings  you 
in  1/.  from  some  of  the  railway  em* 
ployiSf  so  that  if  your  apartments  are 
let  but  for  twenty-five  weeks  in  the 
year  you  receive  200Z. 

These  inevitable  figures  pressed 
my  host  sorely,  but  he  immediately 
reverted  to  the  expenses. 

**Whj,  see  that  chimney,  sir,  in 
your  sitting-room, — that  chimney 
and  patent  grate  cost  me  this  sum- 
mer 26L  ;  for  there  was  not  a  chim- 
ney in  the  house  when  I  entered  it, 
and  I  have  paid  302.  for  alterations  on 
the  other  side.  Then  there  are  ser- 
vants to  keep ;  there's  Juana,  and  her 
brother  Fedro,  who  cleans  the  boots, 
now  in  the  hospital  with  the  fistula, 
whom  I  support  while  he  is  ill,  and 
pay  his  wages  all  the  same.  Ah, 
sir,  I  can*t  go  on — I  can't  go  on  un- 
less things  mend.** 

**•  But  why  not  undertake  to  give 
dinners,  on  which  you  would  have  a 
profit  as  well  as  on  your  breakfasts  r* 

^  That  would  put  us  greatly  out ; 
besides,  we  have  not  the  means  in 
our  Idtchen  to  supply  laige  dinners.'* 

"  But  surely  you  can  provide  me  ?" 

"  Alas !  no,  sir !— it  would  put  my 
wife  out  so." 

'^Then,*'  said  I,  with  a  groan, 
'*you  consign  me  to  the  dirt  and 
discomfort,  and  exorbitant  charges  of 
the  Fontana  d^  Oro,  or  to  the  de- 
testable and  barbarous  usase  I  am 
erure  to  experience  in  the  Fonda  de 
Europa,  or  Del  Carbon,  or,  mayhap, 
to  the  cold  comfort  of  a  Fastilleria.*^ 

"  I  sec,  sir,  you  have  not  been  in 
Spain  for  some  jrears.  Things  are 
greatly  changed  smce  1832  and  1885. 
X  ou  can  now  dine  very  well,  by  the 
carte^  for  a  dollar,  at  a  new  restaur- 
ant in  the  Carrera  de  San  Geroni- 
mo,  next  door  but  one  to  Monnier*8 
library,  kept  by  Servy  and  Lardy." 


«<That  used  to  be  mboc^  the  priee 
fbnnerly  for  an  indifferent  dinner. 
But  idiat*s  come  of  Monnier'g  taUe- 
d*h6te — Moimier,  the  robntt  Frendi- 
man,  so  well  known  fimneily  for 
his  impetuous  humour  and  load 
voice?" 

"  That  table-d*h6te  is  bioken  up ; 
but  a  new  and  a  better  one  has 

ring  from  its  ashes.  It  is  kept  by 
Dona  Viviana,  who  lives  at  No. 
1  Calle  de  Ub  Tres  GmceB,  and  who 
formerly  managed,  in  a  saboidinate 
capacity,  the  table-d'hote  of  Mon- 
nler.  I  am,  however,  wrongs  per- 
haps, in  calling  it  a  table-d*hdte ;  it 
is,  properly  sj^akin^,  a  dinner-dub, 
and  is  confined  to  eight  permns,  two 
of  whom  must  vouch  for  jou«  Three 
of  the  gentlemen  lodge  m  the  boose, 
and  the  cabinet  messenger  fax  the 
time  be&Qg  is,  defacto^  a  member." 

Aware  that  I  had  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction among  my  paners  ad- 
dressed to  an  English  gentienian  at 
this  house,  I  resolved  to  call  with 
it  the  next  day,  and  to  make  fior^ 
ther  inquiries  toudiing  the  dinner- 
club. 

As  the  servant  of  David,  Pedro, 
was  ill,  and  as  I  wished  several  com- 
missions, executed,  I  bmed  of  him 
to  procure  for  me  VkwHa-de-placty 
who  nuide  his  appearanee  witnin  a 
few  minutes.  I  round  my  ^hdp" 
was  a  native  of  the  ^rreneea,  who 
had  not  been  a  year  in  Sjjain.  The 
man  was  not  merely  stupid,  but  ig- 
norant of  the  lanffuage  of  Spain,  m 
of  the  topogra^y  of  its  cafiita], 
and,  withal,  immeasurably  conceited. 
After  he  had  executed  two  or  three 
commisdons  for  me,  I  dischai^ged 
bun,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  seqnel, 
'finding  his  aid  rather  a  hindnnoe 
than  a  helo.  My  bi^gage  unpacked, 
and  stowed  away  in  a  wdl-fomiBhed 
chest  of  drawers,  on  the  beaaty  and 
advantage  of  which  the  SenoraFto- 
kiss  largelv  expatiated  in  sonorous 
Squish,  I  proceeded  to  make  my 
toilette,  after  which  I  strolled  out 
about  one  o'clock,  to  leave  a  card  witii 
the  British  minister,  Mr.  Bulwer, 
and  to  deliver  some  letters  to  Spanish 
dictionaries,  and,  among  others,  to 
the  then  minister  for  foiragn  afiUn, 
Martinez  de  la  Rosa.  In  watting 
down  the  Galle  Montera,  the  Calle 
del  Frindpe,  the  Galle  Mayor,  ^ere 
was  little  change  since  nrjr  last  visit 
and  in  other  parts  of  toe  town  I 
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eoold  ^Mcrn  no'cbange  -wbtlteyer. 
Soflw&ir  of  tiie  thm,  iadeedy  had 
adopted  Inger  winoows,  imitating 
thereiii   tbe   London  and  Parisian 
finhion;   bat  HheK  onlr  served  to 
dirioHf  the  poveity  iviaiin.    There 
b  no  capitaf  on   the   face  of  this 
ivid^ed  euth,  I  do  fenlv  belieye» 
wiA  the  singlBezeeption  of  the  cam* 
tal  ofthe  Fbpedom,  called  bftonrut- 
wiften  the  ""Etexnal  City>**  which 
ezhifakiy  m  shops  and  Tnurerooms, 
sndi  wictdied  poverty  as  Sladrid, 
There  is  »  nakedness,  comfortless- 
nesB,  and  paltriness,  ahont  the  shops 
in  genetal,  which  give  an  un&yonr* 
able^  tlMMi^  just  impression,  as  to 
the  wealth,  taale,  and  enei^iy,  of  the 
tending  ct  shcn^eepers,  of  Spain. 
Oat  of  two  or  taree  leadu^  streets 
the  sfaope  have  a  mean  and  wxetidied 
sppcannce,  the  windows  are  badly 
firuned  and  dlaaed,  Ihe  ooanters  and 
dbdves  are  Mdly  made  and  painted^ 
and  two  or  three  equivocal  bales  are 
alwavs  cnnoualy  rangedi  like  dummy 
hrien  in  oar  frioid  B— -**schambers, 
tomakenpsshow.  Sometimes  six  red 
cotton  podket-handkercfaiefs,  which 
wmdd  sell  in  England  for  lid^  or,  on 
twelve  months*  credit, dilid,  a*piece, 
fill  the  whole  window,  and  you  shall 
see  a  shop-hoy  displaying  one  as  a 
mttero  to  a  snuffy  canon,  apparently 
lost  in  admiration  at  the  colour  and 
texture,  crying  out,  in  well-feigned 
enthuaiasnH  ^*  Que  hermotoM  pcSiw 
h^r     The   shops,  therefore^  were 
little  chanfled.     In   the  dress  and 
costume  of  the  lower  orders  there 
was  no  change  since  mv  last  visit, 
thouffh,  among  the  midue  orders,  I 
eoold  recognise    the   adoption,   in 
a  somewhat  greater  degree,  of  the 
bat  and  frock  of  France.    The  per* 
SODS  adopting  this  change  were  ci^- 
iaos,  and  almost  always  engaged  in 
commerce,  dither  m  the  business  of 
banking,  or  as  travellers  for  oom- 
merciar  houses.     But  I  will  again 
revert  to  this  matter;  and  for  the 
proent  pursue  my  walk.    Crossmg 
•at  of  the  Calle  Montera,  and  tra- 
vening  the  Fuerta  del  Sol,  1  was 
ipcm  in  the  CaUe  Alcala.    The  Eng- 
lish embassy  stood  on  tbe   same 
ground  as  before,  though  the  envoy 
wai  changed.    It  was  no  longer  the 


excellent  Mr.  Vflliers,  who  under- 
stood Spain  and  the  Spaniards  so 
well,  and  who  was  so  beloved  by 
them;  neither  was  it  Mr.  Arthur 
Aston,  that  worthy  English  gentle- 
man, so  straightforward,  nlain-spoken 
and  honest,  who  attended  all  their 
bull-fights,  but  Mr.  Heniy  Lytton 
Bulwer  was  now  minister,  a  gentle- 
man of  quickness  and  tact,  who, 
whatever  be  his  merits,  had  certainly 
lost  ground  by  retaining  the  embaasv 
during  the  nremiership  of  Sir  R. 
Peel.  I  would  not  myself  be  under- 
stood as  blaming  Mx.  Bulwer  for 
this,  but  merely  mtimate  the  opinion 
of  leading  Spaniards,  with  whom,  in 
consequence,  he  had  lost  caste  to  a 
certain  degree.  Having  called  to 
leave  my  card  I  fi>und  that  the  minis- 
ter, who  had  not  long  returned  from 
England,  was  staying  at  Caravanchel, 
where  he  had  a  small  box,  a  league 
outside  Madrid.  But  the  secret^, 
the  amiable  and  accomplished  Sur. 
Jernineham,  was  at  Madrid,  and  the 
attaches,  Messrs.  Otway  and  Feel, 
the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Robert.  There 
was  also  in  the  office  the  worthy  and 
pdns-taking  consul,  Ck>Ionel  Beiya- 
min  Barrie,  the  nephew  ofthe  m- 
lant  Sir  John  Downie,  who,  when 
leading  an  attack  outside  Seville,  in 
August  1813,  against  the  French, 
chflurged  the  bridge  three  times,  was 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  yet  bad 
the  gallantly  to  throw  back  to  his 
followers  hit  sword,  that  its  honour 
might  remain  unsullied.  Dovoiie 
was  afterwards  made  alcalde  of  Se- 
ville; and  his  nephew  Barrie,  then 
a  young  man,  obtained  a  commission 
in  tbe  Spanish  guards.  He  had 
left  the  Spanish  army  since  mv  last 
visit,  and  was  now  aoing  good  ser- 
vice at  Madrid  as  consul.*  Leaving 
the  embassy  after  a  stay  of  a  few 
minutes,  I  again  proceeded  across 
the  Fuerta  del  Sol,  and  traversing 
the  Calle  del  Arenal,  and  the  Flaza 
del  Oriente,  came  direct  on  the  Fla- 
Euela  del  Falado.  Of  the  palace  it- 
self I  lyill  not  stop  now  to  give  a 
description.  That  must  be  done  in  a 
future  paper.  Entering  tbe  spacious 
court-yaTd  I  turned  into  the  Mnis- 
try  de  Estado  y  del  Despacho,  which 
is  held  on  the  ground-floor  of  the 
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OB  tbe  duties  of  conial  there.  The  appointment  is  erery  way  creditable  to  Lord 
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palace,  and  asked  to  see  Senor  Mar- 
tinez de  la  Rosa. 

^*  He  is  very  much  engaged  at  this 
moment,**  said  the  porter  in  the  ante- 
chamber ;  **  but  take  a  chair,  and  if 
Cwill  give  me  your  card  I  will 
d  it  to  him.*' 

I  drew  from  my  pocket  the  card 
and  a  letter,  and  handed  it  to  him. 
The  porter  returned  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes, saying, — 

^'Follow  me,  his  excellenqr  will 
see  you.** 

A  good  many  years  had  elapsed 
since  1  had  last  seen  Martinez  ae  la 
Bosa  in  Paris,  lime  had  not  only 
thinned  but  blanched  his  locks,  which 
were  no  longer  flowing.  He  was 
still  erect,  and  in  his  figure  youthful, 
but  the  elasticity  of  gait  and  spirits 
were  gone,  and  1  could  perceive  that 
he  was  older  in  constitution  than  he 
was  in  reality,  for  he  was  then  just 
entering  his  nfty-eighth  winter.  Six 
years  spent  in  exile  in  the  Presidios 
of  Africa,  however,  will  have  their 
effect  on  the  strongest  constitution, 
and  sooner  or  later  affect  the  health. 
The  appearance  and  manner  of  De 
la  Rosa  are  peculiarly  Spanish.  His 
eye  is  large,  lon^,  and  well-set,  and 
of  a  peculiarly  rich  brown.  I  have 
heard  such  eyes  called  speckled  in 
the  East,  where  they  are  considered 
a  great  beauty.  In  youth  and  early 
manhood  there  must  have  been  great 
power  of  expression  in  this  organ  of 
his  countenance;  for  even  now  his 
eye  is  brilliant  and  beaming.  The 
visage  of  Martinez  is  long  and  some- 
what lanky,  and  the  lower  part  of 
the  face  decidedly  defective.  The 
upper  lip  is  immensely  long,  giving 
to  the  countenance  an  air  of  slowness 
and  stupidity ;  but  apart  from  these 
defects,  the  air  and  figure  of  the  ex- 
minister  are  prepossessing.  His  man- 
ners are  flowing  and  courteous,  and 
without  the  slightest  tincture  of  pe- 
dantry or  pretence.  In  his  dress,  m- 
deed,  there  is  a  lingering  remnant 
of  coxcombry.  Morning,  noon,  and 
evening,  he  is  attired  in  a  white 
waistcoat ;  and  there  is  somewhat  too 
much  of  a  theatrical  air  in  his  ges- 
tures, and  somewhat  too  much,  too, 
of  attitudinising  in  his  manner ;  but 
apart  from  these  slight  defects  he  is 
a  person  of  winning  manners  and  of 
graceful  deportment.  The  minister 
was  standing  with  the  Constituthrmel 
in  his  hand  when  I  entered.    He  re- 


ceived me  giaceftilly,  if  not  wannly, 
and  inquired  why  I  had  not  been  be- 
fore to  visit  hixn.  and  how  I  had  left 
his  friends  in  raris.  On  my  men- 
tioning that  I  had  only  amved  in 
Madm  that  morning,  ne  withdrew 
his  reproaches,  and  sSkI, — 

'^  Then,  you  have  been  dallying  on 
the  way?*' 

I  informed  him  I  had  loitered  a 
good  dead  in  his  charming  provinoe 
of  Andaluma,  or  I  ahoula  Dave  vi- 
sited him  before. 

'<  Well,  then,**  said  he,  "*  make  the 
best  atonement  yon  can  by  ooming 
again,  and  coming  often.** 

'<M.  le  Ministre,**  said  I  ^r  our 
conversation  was  curiedon  inFzench, 
which  he  spoke  fluently  and  cor- 
rectly, though  with  a  strong  Spamah 
accent),  I  cannot  think  of  mtmding 
on  your  valuable  time  by  oomine 
often;  but  whenever  I  need  the  aia 
of  your  information  or  assistance,  I 
may  do  myself  the  honour  of  again 
visiting  you.** 

(( Never  mind  M.  le  Minitire^  said 
he;  ^*  but  if  I  can  be  of  the  least  use, 
command  Martinez  de  la  Rosa.  Tea 
will  excuse  me  now,**  said  he,  "  for  I 
must  go  to  a  council  of  ministerB ; 
but  come  again  as  soon  as  you  please.** 

I  then  took  my  leave,  and  wended 
my  way  homewards,  where  I  arrived 
about  half-past  four.  It  was  now 
time  to  look  for  dinner — the  usual 
hour  for  that  repast  being  five.  Not 
being  aware  of  the  exact  position  of 
the  newly  established  restaurant  in 
the  Carrera  San  Geronimo,  I  rung 
for  the  valet'de'pktce  to  accompany 
me,  and  found  him  in  the  company 
of  a  tailor  whom  he  had  em^oyei 
to  do  certain  small  repairs  for  me. 
These  had  been  begun  and  com- 
pleted in  the  intervfd,  between  one 
and  four  o*clock,  and  were  of  the 
most  trifling  description,  such  as 
would  cost  a  couple  of  shillings,  or 
at  most  half-a-crown,  in  England. 
Great  was  my  astonishment,  how- 
ever, to  find  that  the  tailor  brought 
me  in  a  bill  of  two  dollars  and  a  half. 
Finding  that  the  valet  lodged  in  the 
house  of  the  tailor,  I  paid  him  his 
day*s  waffes,  and  his  friend  the  tailor 
his  exorbitant  demand,  and  sallied 
out  alone  to  dinner.  But  my  jour- 
ney to  the  restaurant,  as  well  as  an 
account  of  the  entertainment  there 
provided,  must  be  reserved  for  a  se- 
parate paper. 
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"  Wbttt  is  iMra 
Which  look*  liJce  death  in  life,  and  speaks  like  things 
Bom  ere  this  dying  worki  1    Thej  come  like  clouds  !  ".•  Btbon. 


It  was  a  gloomy  autumnal  evening; 
all  was  hushed  and  still  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  dwelling  in  which  we  sat, 
while  the  tall  trees  without  kept  up 
a  continual  mysterious  and  confiden- 
tial whispering,  as  though  they  had 
a  thousuid  tnin^  to  tell  one  an- 
other ;  and  the  wmd  went  searching 
round  the  old  house,  and  down  the 
wide  chimneyi  and  through  the  long 
eorridors,  as  if  it  had  lost  something. 
Or  nractised  all  the  ancient  tunes 
whkm  it  sang  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds  of  years  ago,  In  a  low  wuling 
Toice,  half  human  in  its  melancholy 
sweetness,  or  wild  revelry.  Some- 
times it  seemed  to  go  a  long  way  off, 
and  then,  when  you  least  expected 
it,  hack  it  came  again  as  though  it 
were  sieging  under  the  window,  or 
in  the  very  room  itself,  while  the 
heavy  drapery  swayed  to  and  fro 
with  a  strange  sympathy.  Presently, 
in  restless  mood  it  went  out  to  plav 
with  the  old  trees  before  mentioned, 
which  at  first  only  shook  their  heads 
sently  at  his  frolics,  but  afterwards 
huighed  and  gambolled  till  their 
branches  creak^  again !  And  finally, 
elated  with  its  sports,  came  sweeping 
along  the  old  corridor  and  burst 
open  the  room  door  where  we  sat. 

Startled  a  little  from  our  dreamy 
reveries  we  looked  hastily  up,  but 
perceiving  no  one,  naturally  con- 
duded  that  it  was  only  the  wind ; 
and  were  in  the  very  act  of  putting 
the  finishing  stitch  to  the  work  on 
which  we  were  employed,  seeking  at 
the  same  time  for  tne  tangled  thread 
of  our  former  pleasant  musings  thus 
rudely  broken,  when  a  passage  which 
we  had  been  latelj^  readiiu;  in  a  very 
clever  paper,  entitled  *'  Miscellanea 
Mystica,**  but  without  making  any 
deep  impression  upon  our  minds  at 
the  time,  came  back  like  a  lightning 
fiash  —  "  How  q/ten  do  we  sa^,  *'Ti$ 
onij^  the  wmd^  when  fotiMV  inhabit- 
anU  of  the  houses  we  Uw  in  may  he 
sweephig  past  U9  r 


The  words  had  been  uttered  in  re- 
ference to  a  spirit-storjr  of  a  poor 
emigrant's  wife,  yearning  for  her 
forsaken  home ;  tne  door  of  which 
was  seen  to  open  wide,  one  windy 
night— just  such  an  one,  perhaps,  as 
that  on  which  we  vrrite.  To  common 
eyesight  this  was  all ;  but  a  certain 
woman,  gifted  with  the  rare  faculty 
of  ghost-seeing,  was  enabled  both  to 
distinguish  and  describe  this  strange 
visitor,  who  was  dressed  alter  her 
usual  ikshion,  and  wore  a  sad  and 
troubled  expression  of  countenance, 
as  though  grieving  fbr  all  she  had 
left  behmd. 

Not  bein^jgifted  with  this  same 
supernatural  clearness  of  vision,  which 
must  be  by  no  means  desirable,  if 
any  "  forms  of  the  departed  entered 
at  the  open  door,**  it  was  unknown 
to  us.  And  we  only  remember  be- 
coming suddenly  conscious  that  the 
evening  was  drawing  in,  and  it  mieht 
be  as  well  to  ring  for  candles.  After 
which  we  fell  into  a  train  of  thought 
far  from  unpleasant,  in  the  which  all 
that  we  had  heard  and  read  of  such 
things  came  back  as  vividly  as  though 
it  were  but  yesterday ;  the  wind, 
meanwhile,  keeping  up  a  sort  of  run- 
ning accompaniment  to  the  wild  har- 
mony of  by -gone  recollections. 

The  house  where  we  were  bom, 
and  around  which  some  of  our  ear- 
liest reminiscences  are  entwined,  was 
said  to  be  haunted ;  but  a  residence 
of  many  years  never  warranted  us  to 
give  a  less  vague  assertion  than  the 
common  one,  "it  was  said  to  be.** 
Neither  are  we  aware  that  any  mem- 
ber of  the  family  is  able  to  speak 
more  confidently  on  the  subject.  It 
was  curious  enough,  however,  that 
several  casual  visitors,  without  the 
possibility  of  any  previous  commu- 
nication passing  between  them,  and 
in  most  instances  without  their  even 
hearing  it  mentioned,  have  united  in 
giving  a  precisely  similar  description 
of  the  phantom.    By  which  we  un- 
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aentobd  it  fo  be  iall,  of  tk'iiuaete^ 
ttid  ippfearinff  a  leme  peptfernEUad^nlt 
coat,  probably  the  fasfiKm  in  ttioie 
Says.  Of  &ther,  -kbo  wasflreanently 
tip  Wxithig  lititi!  hmg  after  nie  t^esl 
<yf  the  fsHBily  had  gone  td  %iBd,  has 
t^peaCedly  h^afd  orfimded  fiMitflteps 
ttpoa  the  fiiCairs,  followed  by  a  dii* 
tbict  Uppinr  at  his  titady  door ;  on 
whidi  oebaaoM  he  never  fliiled  to 
taXi  aloud  *^Coixie  in,**  although  hut 

ghoistbr  Tintant  seems  Invariabhr  to 
ave  oeclined  ayidlilig  himself  orthe 
mvitaciOD. 

We  can  i^member  one  thing,  how« 
lever,  vrhich  as  children  made  a  deep 
Impression  upon  us.  All  of  a  sudden 
a  strange  none,  like  the  tfeking  of  a 
tvatch,  only  slower,  began  to  be  Beard 
night  aft^r  night  in  the  room  where 
we  sen^rally  sat  Some'^said  if  was 
a  CTKket,  (NT  Hi  spider;  others  spoke 
of  the  dea^'watch  !  while  a  few  took 
the  op)Mrt(initv  of  displaVing  their 
entomological  knowledge  by  ascfib^ 
inj^it  tb  a  certain  beetle,  iJeloiiging 
to  the  tJmber«boring  ^miS  anohhany 
Whieh  fte^ently  flindB  its  way  into 
old  wieJls  and  wainscoting.  Anyhow, 
It  was  a  very  solemni  sound ;  and  re- 
iBiatked  all  the  more  for  a  curious 
cohiddence  which  took  place  abont 
the  same  thne.  A  laxge  x^ewfound- 
laod  dog,  hitherto  perfectly  quiet, 
e(Hnmenced  a  series  of  the  most  dis* 
mat  howHngs;  and  it  was  discovered 
mie  morning,  had  actually  scratched 
up  a  deep  hole  ia  the  ground,  which 
certainly  did  look  very  like  a  grave ! 
This  was  repeated  more  than  once^ 
until  they  took  to  chaining  him.  Not 
long  afterwards  a  little  child  residii^ 
in  me  house  sidcened  and  died :  and 
ftxMn  that  hour  we  never  heard  the 
deM'Watchtigunl 

Ot  our  own  experience  in  these 
matters  we  have  little  more  to  tell ; 
but  a  whole  host  of  inddents  heard 
at  dijBTeirent  times,  and  iVom  some 
Who  sdre  now  spirits  themselTes, 
eomes  thronging  mto  our  memory 
with  a  strange  distinctness,  so  that 
we  ftel  tempted  to rehUe  afew:  for 
who  does  not  love  a  ghost  story, 
however  th^  may  laugh  at  it  after- 
wards? 

Th^firit  istoUbya  distant reU- 
itve  of  our  own,  living  te  away  in  a 

r'et  country  place,  where  a  belief 
these  things  comes  quite  nattural. 
Herikther  had  been  long  ill,  and  as 
she  lay  thinkii^  of  him  one  smnner 


li^B^  and  lioir  improbable  it 
l^y  diould  ever  meet  again,  siie 
beoiitte  suddenly  oonsdooaof  ahesvy 
weight,  aa thougha  head  rested  apoa 
her  bosom,  ana  strelchinff  Ibrtiilier 
hand  distinctlv  Mt  the  tlnck,  criaocd 
curls  with  Which  ^e  had  yiMXk  a 
thousand  times  when  a  ^tiiil^  mbA 
which  were  only  just  beginning  to 
be  tinged  with  grey  when  she  tsar- 
tied  and  left  home.  She  knewthat 
it  was  her  father,  and  yet,  somehow, 
she  was  not  frightened,  but  lay  quite 
still;  and  j>reMntlr  heaid  a  sweet 
vbioe  sing^g  an  old  fiuniliar  hymn, 
which  he  had  often  taught  and  sang 
to  them  lonff  ago.  And  wiien  its 
last  tones  died  liujgerinffly  away,  the 
spirit,  if  it  were  one,  md  also  de- 
parted. 

Many  have  sud  it  was  only  a 
dream,--^that  she  had  gone  to  bed 
thinking  of  her  poor  ftUier,  and  so 
dreamt  the  rest  Well,  it  m%ht 
have  been  thus.  But  it  is  eorious 
enough,  nevertheless,  that  the  okl 
man  adtmallv  died  upon  the  very 

Sht,  and,  as  near  as  could  be  asoer- 
led,  the  very  hour  when  all  this 
hamtened. 

Our  nett  anecdote  was  frequently 
related  by  the  individual  himsel]^ 
and  wi^  a  serious  tmthftilness,  that 
seems  to  have  made  a  deep  impres- 
non  on  several  who  heard  it  firom 
his  own  lips.  He  had,  it  appeared, 
been  the  only  eluld  of  a  good  and 
pious  woman,  whb  was  ea«y  left  a 
widow;  and  after  struggling  with 
poverty  and  ill  health  for  above 
twdve  years,  during  whidi  she  main- 
tained nerself  and  <£ad  by  the  pooriy 
remunerated  labours  of  the  needle, 
died  at  length  of  very  weariness  and 
exhaustion,  jpreserving  her  meek  and 
dieerftd  spirit  to  the  last,  and  re- 
commending her  orphan  boy,  with 
many  prayos,  to  the  protectkm  of 
Him  who  IS  ""the  Father  of  the  fa- 
therless.** 

IVw  the  first  week  ortwo  after  her 
death  every  one  thought  that  the 
poor  lad  would  have  broken  his 
neart  for  grie^  and  aocm  followed, 
instead  of  whijch,  as  its  passionate 
violence  passed  away,  and  its  veam- 
ing  affections  were  repelled  and 
mrown  back  upon  thcsnselves,  it 
hardened.  And  finrgetting  all  her 
warning  admonitions,  he  soon  be- 
came as  idle  and  resdeas  as  those 
into  whoso  sodety  he  seemed  henoe* 
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tetiicast.  WewiDdraWAteil^yyer 
the  next  few  ^eirs.-  It  will  be  suffi'* 
cientto  menlioii,  that  at  the  tine  of 
whAdi  we  Aie  about  to  nook,  his 
eharaoler,  if  he  could  be  am,  to  We 
ene^  was  at  its  lowest  ebb.  And 
tvta  those  who  ont  <^  pi^  fi>r  the 
boj,  arfffom  some  lingeiiBg  leeoUee^ 
tioi  eC  her  who  was  gon^  had  hi- 
therto eoatinited  his  f nenda^  dnpped 
off  one  1^  one,  until  he  was  left  an 
alieOt  as  It  were,  from  all  good. 

He  had  been  o«t  one  eTeninp  witii 
sone  jronii^  companions  as  wild  and 
le^eas  as  hknsdft  and  it  was  bite 
befinre  tiiey  thought  of  separatipgi 


preferred 

h%h*road,  although  it  was  nearly  a 
ouaiter  of  n  ndle  urther  roondi  ra- 
ther than  pass  so  lonely  a  q^t;  but 
the  young  man  of  whom  we  write 
used  to  BuuDBhis  boast  that  hefieaicd 
neither  theliTing  nor  the  dead!  It 
was  n  bright  moonhght  night,  and 
as  our  hero  walked  onwards  through 
die  green,  quiet  fields,  the  bacchan- 
alian song  whidi  he  had  comoienced 
out  of  defiance  upon  separating  with 
the  rest  died  away  upon  his  1^ 
and  he  lapsed  into  silence. 

Late  as  it  was  a  female  fi)rm  sat 
on  one  of  the  gravestones  wringuotf 
her  bands,  and  swaying  backvnir£ 
and  forwards,  as  though  in  deep  af- 
fiktioQ.  Naturally  kind-hearted,  the 
youaur  man  turned  out  of  his  way  to 
see  if  there  was  anything  he  could 
do  iar  her ;  but  somehow,  as  he  ap- 
proached nearer,  the  figure  seemed 
strangely  fiuniliar-^-ay,  evea  the  old 
bannet  with  its  faded  blad:  riband, 
and  the  wdi-wom  dress;  and  while 
he  wns  still  attentively  regarding  it 
itvaniahedsuddenlvaway!  It  was,  as 
we  have  said,  a  bright  moonligfat 
night— 00  bright  that,  stoopmg  down 
over  the  spot  firom  whence  the  £guie 
had  so  strangely  disappeared,  the 
ovphan  distnictly  read  the  name  of 
his  lost  parent,  together  with  the 
date  of  hor  death;  and  he  knew  now 
that  it  was  tor  spirit  he  bad  seen! 
B^  why  ^  die  weep  ?  She  whose 
deep  trust  in  God  nad  kept  her 
always  cheerful  amid  poverty  and 
disease,  so  that  die  died  at  last  bless^ 
ing  and  thankmg  Him  for  all  His 
mercies?  The  conscience -stricken 
youth  felt  that  it  was  hb  sins  tiiat 
wonld  HOI  let  her  zest  even  in  the 


granrerrnsiMl  bowing  down  his  face 
imen  thedamp  grass,  asked  pardon 
01  Heaven,  and  of  her. 

It  seems  tiiat  ibr  a  kmg  while 
past  Ins  old  master  had  meant  to 
flive  him  warning,  but  had  put  h  off 
irom  time  to  time  in  hopes  ne  would 
amend  his  present  wildconrse  of  life ; 
but  his  protracted  absence  on  the 
night  in  question  determined  him, 
and  he  met  his  young  apprentiee 
with  a  stenmesB  thatdiompeitted  aU 
at  once  at  the  sight  of  his  pale  and 
a^tated  countenance.  And  ne  spoke 
kindl  V  instead,  Inddiiw  him  get  to 
to  bed  as  fiuit  as  he  could.  Touched 
by  the  miid  and  pityins  tones  of  his 
voice,  the  youth  told  his  master 
every  thiiw,  who,  although  he  had 
no  great  faith  in  ghosts,  took  care 
not  to  say  a  word  which  should  les- 
sen the  evident  imj^ression  made 
upon  the  mind  of  ms  companion, 
wno  became  ftan  that  tiraeaciianged 
and  better  man. 

'•  WeU,  that  is  all  natural  enot^h,** 
exclaims  theph]losq[4ier.  <*  The  boy, 
yon  tell  us,  ceased  to  sing  soon  after 
parting^^th  hiscomradesi  The  still- 
ness and  the  moonlight  evidently 
subdued  and«iddened  mm,  bringinjr 
baek  memories  of  old  times,  untu 
ftook  thinking  of  his  mother,  and 
how  erieved  die  would  have  been 
had  she  Uyed  to  see  this  dav,  his 
active  ima^^tion  was  worked  into 
the  conviction  that  he  aduallv  saw 
her,  wailing  and  wringing  her  hands 
as  he  describes ;  although  the  im- 
pression must  have  been  a  powerful 
one,  certainly,  to  have  given  a  co- 
louring to  his  whole  fioiture  1Mb.*' 

OK  l«t  ours,  Kentle  reader,  be  a 
simpler,  and  a  holier  fifuthl  The 
finger  of  God  might  have  been  in  all 
this;  and  if  so,  it  was  easy  for  grace 
to  hallow  and  perfect  a  work  bcj^a 
in  mercy. 

The  next  incident  that  we  shall 
relate  is  of  a  more  complicated  and 
mysterious  nature,  and  the  purpose 
to  be  answered  less  clearly  deflSiedy 
although  we  can  see  no  cause  to 
questloa  its  authenticity^  the  narrator 
being  one  whose  veradly  was  beyond 
dispute. 

dhe  had,  it  tppears,  been  kept 
fiDom  church  one  Sundav  evenmg^ 
in  consequence  of  ill  health ;  but  h^ 
hidispositbn  not  being  of  sufficient 
importance  to  warrant  her  detaining 
anj  one  else,  even  the  scrfanli  ireve 
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neimitted  to  go,  and  she  remained  at 
Aome  alone.  This  was,  however,  a 
matter  of  too  frequent  occurrence  to 
be  much  noticed ;  and  having  ascer- 
tained that  the  doors  were  securely 
fSutened,  the  young  lady  took  her 
book  and  began  to  read.  It  mav  be 
as  well  to  mention  that  the  work  in 
question  was  a  volume  of  sermons, 
of  by  no  means  an  exciting  nature ; 
and  from  the  perusal  of  which  she 
presenUy  rose  up  and  proceeded  to 
the  library,  with  the  mtention  of 
consulting  some  book  of  reference* 
What  was  her  surprise  on  pushing 
open  the  door,  which  was  only  haS 
closed,  to  see  her  father  sitting  in 
the  easy  chair  which  he  generally 
occupied  1  She  instantly  addressed 
him  m  a  cheerful  voice,  thinking  he 
must  have  returned  without  her 
knowledge,  for  she  distinctly  remem- 
bered seeing  him  depart  with  the 
rest.  UntU  upon  receiving  no  an- 
swer, the  utter  impossibility  of  such 
a  thing  suddenly  came  over  her,  and 
she  had  only  strength  to  totter  from 
the  room  and  seat  herself  upon  the 
stairs  outside,  where  she  remained 
until  the  return  of  the  family  from 
church ;  when,  having  with  diffi- 
culty unfastened  the  door,  she  in- 
stantly fainted  away. 

The  young  lady^s  first  question 
upon  coming  to  herself,  was  for  her 
father ;  and  seeing  him  bending  over 
her  she  became  gradually  more  com- 
posed, and  had  sufficient  self-posses- 
sion to  forbear  mentioning  what  had 
occurred  to  any  member  of  the  fa- 
mily, although  she  afterwards  related 
it  to  one  or  two  intimate  friends. 
Had  she  done  so,  it  is  probable  that 
the  effect  upon  the  imagination  of 
her  father  might,  as  it  has  been  too 
frequently  the  case,  have  brought 
j>^ut  thie  realisation  of  her  worst 
allv'^Dasseirif^  of  which  they  gradu- 
tinie^aflerwa'rdS  •sliS^'^g^^^' «^« 
watch  over  him  with  iSi''^''''^}^ 
tionate  anxiety,  and  was  oB??  Tv^ 
be  restless  and  uneasy  whene>^^^ 
was  out  of  her  sight  for  long  » 
Iher.  The  old  man  lived,  howe'^t' 
manv  years  after  this  occurrence,  an^ 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  usuxu 
health. 

We  have  heard  tell  of  a  gentle^ 
man  of  high  literary  attainments,' 
possessed  of  a  peculiarly  nervous, 
temperament,  combined  with  a  very^ 


powerful  imagination,  who  was  in 
the  frequent  habit  of  seeing  persons 
eoming  towards  him,  as  it  were,  and 
then  suddenly  vanishing  all  at  once ; 
so  that  he  was  occasionally  puzzled 
to  distinguish  these  illusions  from 
what  was  actually  taking  place 
around  him.  Very  much  of  this 
mav  be  explained  away  by  simple 
patnological  causes.  But  the  inci- 
dent which  we  are  about  to  relate, 
in  which  the  same  illusion  was  pre- 
sent to  iu)o  persoM  ai  once^  is  less 
easy  of  solution.  The  parties  to 
whom  it  occurred  are  well-known  to 
us,  and  the  neighbourhood  by  no 
means  remarkable  for  anj  associa- 
tions of  a  romantic  or  spiritual  na- 
ture. 

It  happened  a  few  years  ago,  tliat 
two  sisters  passing  along  the  outside 
of  the  Eegent*s  rark,  on  their  way 
home,  and  somewhat  later  than  was 
their  usual  custom,  in  consequence  of 
having  been  unavoidably  detained, 
saw  an  old  woman  a  few  paces  be- 
fore them,  the  ancient  appearance  of 
whose  dress  and  manner  seems  to 
have  at  first  afforded  them  ample 
materials  for  criticism.  And  yet 
there  was  nothing  extraordinary 
about  her  atthre,  which  consisted  of 
a  dark  cotton  dress  uid  shawl,  with 
a  black  silk  bonnet,  which,  it  was  fa- 
cetiously observed,  might  from  its 
size  and  shape  have  been  made  in 
the  ^*year  one!'"  And  still  they 
couhi  not  help  noticing  her. 

It  was  just  that  soft,  twilight  hour 
which  is  so  rapidly  followed  in  Eng- 
land bv  the  dusk  of  evening ;  but  as 
yet  all  was  clear  and  easily  defined ; 
when  on  a  sudden  the  sisters  simul- 
taneously missed  the  old  woman  from 
before  them,  although  she  had  been 
there  but  a  moment  previous,  laugh- 
ingly exclaiming,  that  she  had  most 
decidedly  vanished !  And  so  it  ap- 
peared. She  was  certainly  nowhere 
to  be  seen ;  and  being  about  the  mid- 
dle of  one  of  the  terraces,  it  was  im- 
possible that  she  could  have  escaped 
down  any  turning  in  such  an  instant 
of  time.  It  was  uso  evident  that  she 
had  not  crossed  the  rood,  or  if  su,  no 
traces  of  her  were  visible  in  that  di- 
rection. The  sisters  said  little  at  the 
time,  but  involuntarily  quickenine 
their  steps  were  soon  at  home.  And 
to  this  day,  it  is  the  strong  impres- 
sion upon  both  their  minds  that  the 
old  woman  was  no  woman  at  all, 
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but  an  spparitkm !  It  has,  however, 
never  sinee  been  visible  to  either, 
mlthough  they  have  passed  over  the 
flame  ground  times  and  often. 

The  last  anecdote  we  mean  to  re« 
late  wUl  doubtless  call  up  a  thousand 
nmilar  ones  in  the  hearts  and  me- 
mories oC  OUT  readers,  which,  scep- 
tical as  we  may  all  be  on  the  subject, 
somehow  we  cannot  find  it  in  our 
eonsdenoes  to  laugh  at. 

Clara  M ,  was  thesecond  daugh- 
ter of  a  clever  but  far  from  wealthy 
artist,  with  a  large  family  dependent 
upon  bis  genius  and  exertions.  Until 
her  sixteenth  year  she  had  been  in 
the  constant  enjoyment  of  unbroken 
health ;  but  about  this  period  it  sud- 
denly dedined,  and  symptoms  of  pul- 
monary consumption  became  aaily 
visible  in  her  fevered  cheek  and  at- 
tenuated &ame,  the  more  unexpected 
aa  the  disease  was  by  no  means  here- 
ditary. A  warmer  climate  was  re- 
commended as  the  last  resource,  and 
then  It  was  that  the  heavy  hand  of 
poverty  was  felt  for  the  first  time 
taatme  this  hitherto  happy  and  at- 
tached ftmily ;  and  they  prayed  for 
wealth  only  as  the  means  of  restor- 
ing Hfb  and  health  to  this  dear  one  i 
And  not,  as  it  seemed,  altogether  is 
vain. 

A  lady  of  good  properh^,  with  a 
warm,  benevolent  heart,  that  ached 
sometimes  amid  its  affluence  for 
something  to  love  and  cherish, 
chanced  to  hear  of  Clara's  ill  health ; 
and  touched  by  the  air  of  patient  re- 
signaition  with  which  one  so  youns 
and  beautiful  looked  calmly  forwara 
to  her  eaily  death,  resolved  within 
herself  that  no  human  means  should 
be  left  untried  to  avert  so  sad  a 
doom.  And  amid  the  prayers  and 
blessings  of  her  parents  and  sisters, 
Clara  quitted  England  with  her 
kind  protectress,  full  of  hope  and 
gratitude. 

Naturally  gentle  and  sweet-tem- 
pered, she  was  much  beloved  by 
every  member  of  her  family,  but 
more  particuUrly  by  her  next  sister 
Effie,  between  whom  and  herself 
there  subsisted  a  most  tender  afiec- 
tion.  And  now  that  Clara  was  about 
to  leave  her,  perhaps  for  ever,  the 
poor  girFs  grief  and  anguish  became 
uncontrollable,  until  reminded  of  its 
selfishness  by  the  increasing  paleness 
of  that  beloved  one. 

"You  will  come  again?"  whis- 


pered Efile,  as  she  slowly  disengaged 
herself  from  the  encircling  arms  of 
her  half-fainting  sister,  and  placed 
her  in  those  of  her  kind  friend,  who 
would  willingly,  had  it  not  been  too 
late,  have  taxen  both  of  them  with 
her.  **0h,  promise  me  that  you 
will  come  again  !** 

"Yes,  I  promise  yon  faithfully, 
dear  Effie,  let  what  will  happen  r 
replied  Clara,  with  sudden  anima- 
tion; and  the  sisters  parted  thus. 

The  first  letter  they  received  was 

from  Mrs.  L ^  and  it  was  full  of 

hope.  Her  young/^roe^^e  was  already 
better  and  stronger  beyond  her  most 
sanguine  expectations.  A  few  weeks 
afterwards  the  girl  wrote  herself,  in 
high  spirits.  The  physician  doubted 
whether  she  was  consumptive  at  all ; 
and  at  any  rate  predicted  her  speedy 
restoration  under  the  discipline  which 
he  prescribed,  united  witn  the  mild 
and  genial  air  of  that  beautiful  cli- 
mate. She  spoke  of  her  gratitude 
to  God,  and  that  kind  friend  whom 
He  had  raised  up  for  her;  and  of 
her  one  only  wish,  that  dear  Effie 
were  but  with  her ! 

What  rejoicing  there  was  over 
that  letter  t  What  happy  tears  shed 
upon  evei^  recollection  of  it!  While 
the  sunshme  of  domestic  peace  once 
more  difftised  itself  around  the  hum* 
ble  home  of  the  artist.  After  a  time, 
Clara*s  warm  encomiums  upon  Mrs. 

L ^"s  kindness  and  affection,  awoke 

a  thousand  wild,  ambitious  dreams 
in  the  heart  of  her  fond  mother,  at 
whidi  her  husband  did  but  laugh 
and  shake  his  head.  After  all  it  was 
only  natural,  they  both  aereed,  for 
every  one  to  love  their  darling  gkl ! 

Better  than  a  year  had  passed 
away.  The  travellers  were  on  theu* 
roaa  home.  Clara  had  written  a  let* 
ter  fVill  of  unabated  affection  and  re- 
membrance, and  a  little,  wee  note  to 
Effie,  to  say  how  she  yearned  to  em- 
brace them  all  again,  and  how  she 
was  half  afhud  they  would  scarcely 
know  her,  she  had  grown  so  tall  and 
stout ;  and  handsome  too,  if  she  were 
to  credit  fdl  the  pretty  thin^  she 
had  said  to  her ;  which  she  did  not, 
of  course.  This  latter  piece  of  in- 
formation was  apart  to  Effie,  who 
verily  believed  in  the  depths  of  her 
simple  and  loving  heart  that  it  was 
impossible  for  Clara  to  have  become 
more  beautiful,  anyhow ! 

It  was  a  pleasant  summer  nooQ. 
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All  were  biw  as  bees  in  the  artist's 
hnmUe  but  cheerftil  dwelling,  either 
with  the  peneil  or  needle,  for  one  or 
two  bid  fidr  to  inherit  a  portion  of 
their fliiher*s genius.  Theyhadbeen 
silent  Ibr  some  moments^  so  i^ent 
that  the  earnest  tones  of  Mrs.  l^-««*^*s 
Ycnoe  actually  startled  them. 

•*EAel  my  dear  £»e,  what  ails 
you?- 

The  ghrl  did  not  answer,  bat  still 
sat  rigid  and  motionless,  with  her 
gtcained  eyeballs  fixed  nnon  what 
seemed  a  little  streak  of  sunlight 
that  came  in  through  the  artist*s  half* 
closed  shntters. 

i(£ffier*  exclaimed  her  mother 
Main;  and  then  she  looked  up, 
jSuddered  slightly,  and,  pointiiu;  with 
her  finger  towards  the  spot  before 
I^M^HHV^iM^^  whispered  the  name  of  her 
sister  Chuna,  and  immediately  fkinted 
away  for  the  first  time  in  her  life. 

Upon  coming  to  herself,  she  per* 
sisted  in  dedaniBg  that  she  had  seen 
Chtfa,  standing  pale  but  smihi^lyin 
the  6anlu;ht,  looking  at  her  with  so 
Bweet  andloving  a  eountenanoei  that 
she  thought  her  heart  would  haye 
bunt 

"^  Ah,  you  had  been  thinking  «f 
her,  no  doubtP 

£fiie  confessed  that  she  had  con- 
tinnally,  and  bore  to  be  laughed  at 
as  one  anziotts  to  be  convinced  that 
it  was  even  as  they  had  said,  nothuur 
ware  than  a  dream  of  her  own  viyid 
imitfination;  but,  neYcrtheless,  she 
com  not  help  fiseling  restless  and  un- 
hmy,  with  a  yeammg  and  troubled 
ansety  to  hear  from  the  traYelleis. 
The  artist  laughed,  too^  when  he 
heard  the  stoiyy  but  was  observed 


to  note  down  the  time  wheft  it  oe- 
curred  upcm  the  back  of  the  picture 
which  he  was  painting, 

It  was  some  time  before  the  long-- 
expected letter  arrived  which  wmi 
to-  name  the  Tery  day  and  hour  of 
Clara's^retum,  but  it  was  sealed  wiUi 
bkuk !  The  poor  girl  had  died  on 
her  paamge  home  of  a  rapid  fever, 
which  canned  her  off  the  third  day 
after  she  was  attadced.  To  the-Uust 
she  laved  continually  of  her  paNUta 
and  sisters,  more  especially  E(Be; 
and  pasKd  away  at  length  on  m  1n4|^ 
summer  noon,  the  vciy  aaom,  and 
even  the  very  hour,  on  wlueh  Eflle 
iiMiifttVBt^  that  she  saw  her,  nneon* 
scions  of  the  presence  of  Mre.  L  >  , 
who  watched  by  her  with  a  motkeai's 
love  until  all  was  over. 

But  we  have  wdl-nigh  exbansted 
our  reminiscences,  and  with  them,  it 
may  be,  Uie  reader's  patience,  but  we 
hope  not.  The  very  wind  of  whidi 
we  erstwhile  spoke  is  tired  ont  st 
length,  and  sobbing  and  cryimr  Itself 
to  deep  liken  weary  chikL  ^Hieold 
trees  nod  gently  in  the  quiet  mooa* 
Ikfat ;  and  the  church-dock,  with  its 
still,  solemn  voice  warns  us  to  oer 
rest.  Foroursdveswehnvenoftar 
of  spoits ;  and,  to  own  the  troth,  bat 
little  fidih  in  mesmerism,  ciairvey- 
ance,  or  any  of  the  fadiJonable  mya* 
teries  of  the  present  age.  Bnt  we 
verily  believe  diere  is  nothing  im* 
possible  to  God,  and  are  rcaioty  ta 
confcMwith  Shakspeare,— 

"  Tbsrs  an  more  things  io  bMven  sad 
earth 
Tbsa  srs  dieimt  of  in  oar  ptokMophy.** 
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rnOPOSAIiS  1?0|V  a  COKTIMVATIOK  OC;  tVAKIIQE, 
HI  ▲  LBTTBft  TO  MOVSISUm  MJtXAllBBli  iy|»(4%  MT  M01I6ISU»  XICBiSli 

Aira»o.TjTiUJi8aL. 

TO  THB  MOST  HQBLB  AUEZAiqmt  l>IO(A8,  UJ^^im  D^^  BE  LA  PA|IXBn(in» 

Mr  LoUH-r-Peniiii  »  bmnbls  litaary  pvaetifMtter  in  England,  and  s  pio« 
fwnd  ndBncv  of  joor  iroxlea^'lo  saggest  •  ptan  for  increasing  your  amidy 
crest  popolanl^ in  this coimtry'.  We  ar&lidiouring,  my  lord,  nnd^alvoefbl 
denrtbofaiyfdk  Esshicnabieiiiayto  we  get^itistnie;  thes&nlrable'llin; 
Gone  piodnoeB]ialf«ft*daaani  orso  in  »  season  9  btttonexsanft  tive  nponfashaoa- 
sUe  ii0vA  alone,  and  the  mind  vearies  lather  with  perpetual  dMftription»of- 

balla  ttt  I>-^ Hous^  of  fuhionable  doings  at  Wfaite*s  or  Crodk;f's,  of 

la&aV  toiletftea,  of  Gnnter'4  sapncn^  of  d^jeiinm;  Almabk's,  Freneh  cookem 
French  phrases  and  the  Uke,  mioh  have  been,  time  ont  of  nund^  &e  mam 
ingredient  of  the  genteel  novd  with  us.  As  ibr  historical  nov>e]ists^  Uiey 
sreiorseemtobe,asleep.aniong.ttS.  What  have  we  had  ftom  •  grest  and 
edeiarslied'  aothor  since  be  ga(?e  us  the  Lmt  of  tks  Baromt  f  Notmng  but « 
pamphlet  about  the  Water-^cure,  which,  although  it  contained'  matoy  noTd 
and  snxpriamg  inddenta,  still  is  ikr  fh>m  being  snfident  for  n  r»vetoU8 
pnbli&  Again,  where  is.Mr<  James?  Where  is  that  teemiag  parent  of 
romance?  No  talea  have  been  adv^ertised  by  him  for  time  out  ef  ndnd-^' 
fiom  Imn  wlm  used  to  fitther  a  dosai  y^umes  a-year.  We  get,  it  is  true, 
vepiintBofhis  former  productions,  and  rire  accommodated  wKa  i>Mfey  and 
Bdorme  in  ande  volumes ;  fant,  ah,  sir !-  (01*  my  lord),  tbose  wbosne  eccus* 
tcmed  to  novei^  and  lire  lA  ezdtament,  grow  mXkj  at  meeting  with  old 
fiienda,  boweyer  meritoriotis,  and  are  tinid  dreading  and  rereading  e?en  the 
works  of  Mr.  James.  Wbere^  finally,  is  the  famous  author,  upon  tlie  monthly 
dtotn  of  whose  genius  all  the  country  was  dependent  ?  Wmre  is  the  writer 
of  the  Toaoer  tfLwdan,  SamiJameB's,  Old  Saifit  Blad\  &c?  What  bar 
become  of  the  iisocIatfpiis^Zofidra/  Tfast  mystic  work  is  abruptlydiscon- 
tinned,  and  revealed  to  us  nomorei  and  thongli,  to  be  su)re,  Old  Said  PwA*s 
is  repnnted  with  its  awful  history  of  the  plwie  and  the  fire,  yet,  my  dear 
sir,  we  are  fiuniliar  with  the  ^ague  and  the  me  already;  our  Rdingswere 
first  harrowed  hy  Old  Saint  jPaul*s  in  a  weekly  newspap^,  then  we  bad  the 
terriUe  story  revealed  altogether  in  three  volumes  witn  cuts.  Can  we  stand 
it  rereptinted  in  Uie  columns/  of  a  contemporary  magaaine  ?  My  feelinss  of 
dissppmntment  can*t  be  described  when,  on  turning  to  the  same  periodical, 
attracted  thither  by  the  announcement  of  a  story  called  Jaokomo  OmbitiOa 

21  have  a  bad  memory  for  names),  I  found  only  a  reprint  of  a  tale  by  my 
vourite  author,  which  had  appeured  in  an  annual  raffs  ago.  There  is  a 
lull,  sir — a  dearth  of  novelists.  We  live  upon  translations  of  your  works ; 
c^  those  of  M.  Eugene  Sue,  your  illustrious  canfrhre  ;  of  those  of  the  tragic 
and  mystorious  S(mli6,  that  master  of  the  crimmal  code ;  and  of  the  ard^ 
and  youthfbl  Paul  Feval,  who  competes  with  all  three. 

1,  finr  my,  part,  am  one  of  the  warmest  admirers  of  the  new  system  which 
yon  pomie  in  Fiance  with  so  much  success-* of  the  twenty-volume-novel 
aystenL  I  like  continuations.  I  have  read  eveiy  word  of  MawU^Crido 
with  the  deepest  interest ;  and  was  never  more  Jelidited  after  getting  through 
a  doien  volumes  of  the  Three  Muiketeen^  than  when  Mr.  Bolandi  ibmished 
me  with  snother  doaen  of  the  continued  history  of  the  same  heroes  under  the 
title  dT  Vingt  Am  aprh;  and  if  one  could  get  the  lives  of  Athos,  Fortlms, 
and  Aramis  until  they  were  120  ^ears  old,  I  am  sure  we  should  all  read  with 
pleasure.  Here  is  the  recess  coming—the  season  over— no  debates  to  read— 
and  no  novels! 

But  suppose  that  heroes  of  romance,  after  e^bty  or  ninety  years  of  age, 
grow  a  thought  superannuated,  and  are  no  longer  fit  for  their  former  task  of 
;  the  public  i  Bvqjpoce  7014  b»Ye  esbiiiuted  nest  of  your  heroes,  a^ 
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brought  tbem  to  an  age  when  it  is  best  that  the  old  gentlemen  shonld 
retire ;  why  not,  my  dear  sir,  I  surest,  take  op  other  people*8  heroes,  and 
give  a  oontinuation  of  their  lives  r  There  are  numbers  of  Walter  Scott*s 
novels  that  r  always  felt  were  incomplete.  The  Master  of  Ratenswood,  for 
instance,  disappears,  it  is  tme,  at  the  end  of  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor.  His 
hat  is  found,  that  is  to  say,  <m  ^be  sea-shore;  and  yon  mippoee  hiM  drowned ; 
but  I  have  always  an  idea  that  he  haa  ileaited  out  to  sea,  and  his  adventnrea 
might  reoommence-*in  a  maritime  novel,  say — on  board  the  ship  which  picked 
him  up.  Ko  man  can  induee  me  to  believe  that  the  adventures  of  Qoentm 
Durward  ceased  the  day  alter  he  married  Isabelle  de  Groye.  People  anrvtve 
even  marriage;  their  sufGeriags  don*t  end  with  Hat  blessed  inddent »  their 
lives.  Do  we  take  leave  of  wa  firienda^  or  eease  to  have  an  interest  m  thcBi, 
tiie  moment  fhey  drive  off  m  the  chaise  and  the  wedding-c^^^niii^  is  over  ? 
Sfliely  not  I  and  It  is  ttBfiw  upon  niarried  folks  to  advaaoe  inat  y^ 
are  your  only  heroes. 

Of  all  the  Seottish  navels,  however,  that  of  which  tbe  condusion  gives 
me  the  greatest  diantkCadJon  is  the  deat  old  Iv(mhoe'*^£vamioay^  as  you  «aU 
itinFranee.  Fromthechanict^n  ofBi>weiia,of  Keheoca,of  Ivanhoe,  libel 
sure  that  the  story  oan^t  end  vheie  it  does.  I  have  quite-  Coo  gnat  a  love 
for  the  (tisinheritea  knight,  whoae  blood  haabecii  ^ed  fay  the  sunt  of  Faleatne, 
and  whose  heart  haa  he^  warmed  in  the  company  of  ilie  tender  and  beautMul 
Bebeoea,  to  Mip|)eee  that  he  could  sit  down  contetrted  for  life  by  the  nde  of 
such  a  frigid  pieoe  oi  proprietv  as  that  icy,  foiiltieas,  piim,  nimiivf npininiy 
Bowena.  That  woman  is  intofemble,  and  I  eall  upon  you,  sir,  fnth  your 
great  powers  of  eloqnenee^  to  complete  this  fieagmeni  of  a  ttorei^  and  to  d»  t^ 
real  heroine  justice. 

I  have  thrown  together  a  few  hints^  which,  if  you  will  do  me  the  favour 
to  cast  your  eyes  over  them,  migjbt  foim  wiaiter,  I  am  snie,  anffioient  fbr 
many,  many  volumes  of  a  coutiauatlon  oilvankoe;  and  semaii^  with  aasur- 
ances  <tf  praimnd  consideratiott. 

Sir. 

Your  aiacere  admirer, 

M.  A.  TrrMABSH. 


No  person  who  has  read  the  pieeed- 
ing  v<^mes  of  this  histoiy  can  doubt 
for  a  moment  what  was  the  result  of 
the  marrkaw  between  Wilfrid  and 
Bowena.  Those  who  have  marked 
her  conduct  during  her  maidenhood, 
her  distit^fuished  pQliteness,  her  spot- 
less mod^y  of  demauiour,  her  un- 
alterable coolness  under  all  chpeum- 
Btances,  and  her  lofty  and  gentle- 
woman-like  bearing,  must  be  sure 
that  her  married  conduct  wouhi  equal 
her  spinster  behaviour,  and  that 
Bowena  the  wife  would  be  a  pattern 
of  correctness  for  all  the  matrons  of 
Eiufland. 

Such  was  the  fact  For  miles 
around  Botherwood  her  eharacter  for 
pietv  was  known.  Her  castle  was  a 
rendezvous  for  all  the  deigy  and 
monks  of  the  district,  whom  she  fed 
with  the  ridieet  viands,  while  she 

5indied  herself  upon  {mlse  and  water, 
'here  was  not  an  invalid  in  the 
three  ridmgs,  8aion  or  Norman,  but 
the  palfrey  of  the  Lady  Bowena 
might  be  aeen  journeying  to  hie  <toor, 


in  company  witii  Faither  <i1anber 
her  almoner,  and  Brother  Thomas 
of  £mom,  her  leech.  She  lighted 
up  all  the  churches  in  Yoribhire 
With  wax-candles,  the  oflMngs  of 
h&r  piety.  The  bells  of  her  &mpe\ 
began  Co  ring  at  two  o*eloek  in  the 
moramg;  md  all  the  demestieB  of 
Botherwood  were  called  upon  to  at- 
tend at  matins,  at  complimi,  at  nones, 
at  vespeia,  and  at  sermon.  I  need 
not  sav  that  fasting  waa  observed 
with  all  the  rigours  of  the  ehnreh; 
and  that  those  of  the  servants  of  the 
Lady  Bowena  weie  hx>ked  upon  with 
most  favour  whose  hair  shirts  weve 
the  roughest,  and  who  flagellated 
themselves  with  the  nvost  beooming 
peraeveranee. 

Whether  it  was  that  this  discipline 
cleared  poor  Wamba's  iwits  or  eookd 
his  humour,  it  is  certain  that  he  be^ 
came  the  most  melancholy  fool  in 
England,  and  if  ever  he  ventured 
upon  a  joke  to  the  ^laddering,  poor 
servitors  who  were  mumblfaig  tbm 
dry  enmtv  below  the  ^%lt,  it  waa  audi 
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a  fidnt  and  stale  one,  that  nobody 
dared  to  laugh  at  the  timid  inuendoes 
of  the  unfortunate  wae,  and  a  sickly 
smile  was  the  best  apmanse  he  could 
muster.  Once,  indeed,  when  Guffo, 
the  goose-boy  (a  half-witted,  poor 
wretch),  laughed  outright  at  a  la- 
mentably stale  pun  which  Wamba 
palmed  upon  hun  at  supper-time. 
It  was  dark,  and  the  torches  being 
brought  in,  AVamba  said,  '*Gnffo, 
they  can't  see  their  way  in  the  argu- 
ment, and  are  going  io  throw  a  little 
l^ht  upon  the  subject:'  *  The  Lady 
Bowena,  being  disturbed  in  a  theo- 
logical controversy  with  Father  Wil- 
libald  (afterwards  canonised  as  St. 
Willib^d,  of  Bareacres,  hermit,  and 
confessor),  called  out  to  know  what 
was  the  cause  of  the  unseemly  inter- 
ruption, and  GufTo  and  Wamba  be- 
ing pointed  out  as  the  culprits,  or- 
dered them  straightvray  mto  the 
court-yard,  and  three  dozen  to  be 
administered  to  each  of  them. 

"I  got  you  out  of  Front  de 
BoeuTs  castte,**  said  poor  Wamba, 
piteously,  appealing  to  Sir  Wilfrid 
of  lyanhoe,  "and  canst  thou  not 
save  me  from  the  lash  ?*" 

•*  Where  you  were  locked  up  with 
the  Jewess  in  the  tower  r  said  Bow- 
ena, haughtily,  replying  to  the  timid 
a|ipeal  of  her  husband;  **Gurth, 
give  him  four  dozen !  *' 

And  this  was  all  poor  Wamba  got 
by  applying  for  the  mediation  of  his 
master. 

In  fiict,  Bowena  knew  her  own 
dignity  so  well  as  a  princess  of  the 
royal  blood  of  England,  that  Sir 
Wilfrid  of  Ivanhoe,  her  consort, 
could  scarcely  call  his  life  his  own, 
and  was  made,  in  all  things,  to  feel  the 
inferiority  of  bis  station.  And  which 
of  us  is  there  acquainted  with  the 
sex  that  has  not  remarked  this  pro- 
pensity in  lovely  woman,  and  how 
often  the  wisest  in  the  council  are 
made  to  be  as  fools  at  her  board, 
and  the  boldest  in  the  battle-field 
are  craven  when  facing  her  distaff? 

"  Where  you  were  locked  up  with 
Oie  Jewess  in  the  tower,''  is  a  remark, 
too,  of  which  Wilfrid  keenly  felt, 
and,  perhaps,  the  reader  will  under- 


stand, the  significancy.  Wften  the 
daughter  of  Isaac  of  York  brought 
her  diamonds  and  rubies — the  poor, 
gentle  victim!  — and,  meekly  laying 
them  at  the  feet  of  the  conquering 
Bowena,  departed  into  foreign  lands 
to  tend  the  sick  of  her  people,  and 
to  brood  over  the  bootless  passion 
which  consumed  her  own  pure  heart, 
one  would  have  thought  that  the 
heart  of  the  royal  lady  would  have 
melted  before  such  beauty  and  hu- 
mility, and  that  she  would  have  been 
generous  in  the  moment  of  her 
victory. 

In  fact,  she  did  say,  "  Come  and 
live  with  me  as  a  sister,"  as  the  last 
chapter  of  this  history  shews;  but 
Bebecca  knew  in  her  neart  that  her 
ladvship*s  proposition  was  what  is 
called  oosh  (in  that  noble  Eastern 
language  with  which  Wilfrid,  the 
Crusader,  was  familiar),  or  fudge,  in 
plain  Saxon,  and  retired,  with  a 
broken,  gentle  spirit,  neither  able  to 
bear  the  sight  of  her  rival's  happi- 
ness, nor  willing  to  disturb  it  by  the 
contrast  of  her  own  wretcheaness. 
Bowena,  like  the  most  high-bred 
and  virtuous  of  women,  never  for- 
gave Isaac's  daughter  her  beauty, 
nor  her  flirtation  ^vith  Wilfrid  (as 
the  Saxon  lady  chose  to  term  it), 
nor,  above  all,  her  admirable  dia- 
monds and  jewels,  although  Bowena 
was  actually  in  possession  of  them. 

In  a  word,  she  was  always  fiinfl;ing 
Bebecca  into  Ivanhoe's  teeth.  There 
was  not  a  day  in  his  life  but  that 
unhappy  warrior  was  made  to  re- 
member that  a  Jewish  maiden  had 
been  in  love  with  him,  and  that  a 
Christian  lady  of  fashion  could  never 
forgive  the  insult.  For  instance,  if 
Gurth,  the  swine-herd,  who  was  now 
promoted  to  be  a  samekecper  and 
verderer,  brought  tne  account  of  a 
famous  wild-boar  in  the  w^ood,  and 
proposed  a  hunt,  Bowena  would  say, 
"Do,  Sir  Wilfrid,  persecute  those 
poor  pigs — you  know  your  friends 
the  tfews  can't  abide  them !"  Or 
when,  as  it  oft  would  happen,  our 
lion-hearted  monarch,  Bicnard,  in 
order  to  get  a  loan  or  a  benevolence 
from  the  Jews,  would  roast  a  few  of 


*  I  knew  an  old  lady  in  my  yotitb,  who,  for  many  years,  used  to  make  thia  joke 
eveiy  night  regularly  when  cendles  were  brought  iu,  and  all  of  us  in  her  ramily 
were  expected  to  hiugh.  Surely  it  is  time  that  a  piece  of  fun  which  has  been  in 
■etiTity  for  aeTen  hundred  years  should  at  length  be  laid  up  iu  ordinary ;  and 
thia  paper  will  not  have  been  written  altogether  in  vain  if  thia  good  end  can  ba 
brought  about.— M.  A.  T. 
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the  Hebrew  capitalists,  or  extract 
some  of  the  principal  rabbi's  teeth, 
Rowena  would  exult  and  say,  *^  SexsQ 
them  right,  the  misbelieving  wretches ! 
England  can  never  be  ahappycounti^ 
until  every  one  of  these  monsters  is 
exterminated ! ''  Or  else,  adopting  a 
strain  of  still  more  savage  sarcasm, 
would  exclaim,  "  Ivanhoe,  my  dear, 
more  persecution  for  the  Jews! 
Hadn^t  vou  better  interfere,  xd^ 
love?  His  majesty  will  do  any 
thing  for  you ;  and,  you  know,  the 
Jews  were  always  such  favourites  of 
yowrs^  or  words  to  that  effect.  But, 
nevertheless,  her  ladyship  never  lost 
an  opportunity  of  wearing  Rebecca's 
lewels  at  court,  whenever  the  queen 
neld  a  drawing-room,  or  at  the  York 
assizes  and  ball,  when  she  appeared 
there,  not  of  course  that  she  took 
any  interest  in  such  things,  but  con- 
sidered it  her  duty  to  attend  as  one 
of  the  chief  ladies  of  the  county. 

And  now  Sir  Wilfrid  of  Ivanhoe, 
having  attained  the  height  of  his 
wishes,  was,  like  many  a  man  when 
he  has  reached  that  dangerous  ele- 
vation, disappointed.  Ah,  dear 
friends,  it  is  but  too  often  so  in  life  I 
Many  a  garden,  seen  firom  a  distance, 
looks  fresh  and  green,  which,  when 
beheld  closely,  is  dismal  and  weedy, 
the  shady  walks  melancholy  and 
grass  grown ;  the  bowers  you  would 
fain  repose  in  cushioned  with  stin^ng 
nettles.  I  have  ridden  in  a  caique 
upon  the  waters  of  the  Bosphorus,  and 
looked  upon  the  capital  of  the  Sol- 
dan  of  Turkey.  As  seen  from  those 
blue  waters,  with  palace  and  pin- 
nacle, with  ^ded  dome  and  tower- 
ing cypress,  it  seemeth  a  very  Para- 
dise of  Mahomed;  but  enter    the 


The  jangling  of  the  doctora  and 
friars  whom  Kowena  brought  to^pe- 
ther  did  not  in  the  least  enliven 
him,  and  he  would  sometimefl  ffxve 

S roofs  of  somnolency  during  tneir 
Isputes,  greatly  to  the  consterna- 
tion of  his  lady.  He  hunted  a  good 
deal,  and,  I  very  much  fear,  as 
Kowena  rightly  remarked,  that  he 
might  have  an  excuse  for  being  ab- 
sent from  home.  He  b^;an  to  like 
wine,  too,  who  had  been  as  sober  as 
a  hermit;  and  when  he  came  back 
jQrom  Athelstane*s  (whither  he  would 
repair  i^ot  unfrequently),  the  un- 
steadiness of  his  finut  and  the  un- 
natural briDiancv  or  his  eye  were  re- 
marked by  his  lady,  who,  you  maj 
be  sure,  was  sitting  up  for  him.  Aa 
for  Athelstane,  he  swore  by  St. 
Wullstan  that  he  was  glad  to  have 
escaped  a  marriage  with  such  a  pat- 
tern of  propriety ;  and  honest  Ce- 
dric  the  Saxon  (who  had  been  very 
speedily  driven  out  of  his  daughter- 
iu-law*s  castle)  vqwed  by  St.  Y^al- 
theof  that  his  son  had  bought  a  dear 
bargain. 

It  was  while  enjoying  this  dismal, 
but  respectable  existence,  that  news 
came  to  England  that  'Wilfrid*sroyid 
master  and  friend  was  bent  upon 
that  expedition  against  his  va^,  the 
Count  of  Limoges,  which  was  to  end 
so  fatallv  before  the  Castle  of  Chains. 
As  a  Joyal  subject,  Sir  Wilfrid 
hastened,  with  a  small  band  of  fol- 
lowers, to  the  assistance  of  his  mas- 
ter, taking  ^th  him  GurUi,  his 
squire,  who  vowed  he  would  have 
joined  Robin  Hood  but  for  that,  and 
Wamba  the  Jester,  who  cut  a  goo^ 
ioke  for  the  first  time,  as  he  turned 
head-over-heels  when  the  Castle  of 
Rowe^ia  was  once  fairly  out  of  sight. 


city,  and  it  is  but  a  b^sarly  laby-  Rowena  was  once  fairly  out  of  sight, 
rinth  of  rickety  huts  and  dirty  al-  g  I  omit  here  a  chapter  about  the 
leys,  where  the  ways  are  steep  and  ^  si^ge  of  Ch^us,  which,  it  i3  mani- 


leys,  where  the  ways  are  steep  and 
the  smells  are  foul,  tenanted  by 
mangv  dogs  and  ranged  beggars — a 
dismal  illusion!  Life  is  such,  ah, 
well-a-day !  It  is  only  hope  which 
is  real,  and  reality  is  a  bittern^  and 
a  lie. 

Perhaps  a  man,  with  Ivanhoe^s 
high  principles,  would  never  bring 
himself  to  acknowledge  this  fact; 
but  others  did  for  him.  He  grew 
thin,  ahd  pined  away  as  much  as  if 
he  had  been  in  a  &ver  under  the 
scorching  sun  of  Ascalon.  He  had 
no  appetite  for  his  meals;  he  slept 
ill,  though  he  was  yawning  all  day. 


fest,  can  be  spun  out  to  any  length 
to  which  an  enterprising  publisher 
would  be  disposed  to  j^a  Single 
combats,  or  combats  or  companies, 
scaladoes,  ambuscadoes,  rapid  acts  of 
horsemanship,  destriers,  catapults, 
mangonels,  and  other  properties  of 
the  chivalric  drama,  are  at  the  use 
of  the  commonest  writer ;  and  I  am 
sure,  my  dear  sir,  yo^u  have  too  good 
an  opinion  of  me  to  require  that 
these  weapons  should  be  dragged 
out,  piece  by  piece,  from  the  armoxy, 
and  that  you  will  take  my  aocoont 
for  granted. 
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^  A  diapter  about  funiBe  in  the 
nniBon  may  ht  rendered  particu- 
Lrly  stiikii^.  I  would  sug^st  as  a 
good  contrast  a  description  of  tre- 
{nendous  feasting  in  the  camp  of 
Bichard,  in  honour  of  his  queen,  Be- 
rengaria,  with  &  display  of  anti- 
quarian cookery  !(all  ae^criptions  of 
eating  are  pleasant  in  wqrks  of  fic- 
tion, and  can  acanoely  he  made  too 
aaiunry  or  xepeiMted  too  often) ;  and, 
in  the  lace  of  this  cf^rousinff  without 
the  waiUs,  the  most  dismal  hunger 
raging  within.  That  thei%  must  he 
ioTe-jpassfltges  hetween  the  :hQfitile  ar- 
mies laquite  clear.  A^d  what  do  ypu 
VKy  to  the  Marquis  of  Limoges  and 
his  sons  casting  lots  about  being 
eaten  F — ^with  a  jpotto  frpm  Ugolino 
and  a  fine  display  of  £lial  piety  ? 

The  assault  may  he  made  ve^ry 
fi]^e,  too— the  last  assault.  The  o}d 
chielVain  of  Chains  and  his  son^ 
dropping  doira,  ouie  by  one,  before 
the  cruabi^g  curtal-axe  of  Kichai:d. 

«  Ha,  St.  Richard  I  —  ha,  St. 
George!**  the  tremendous  voice  of 
the  fion-king  wps  heard  over  the 
loudest  roar  of  the  battle ;  at  every 
sweep  of  his  blade  a  severed  head 
flew  over  the  parapet,  a  spouting 
trunk  tumbled,  bleeduuz^  on  the 
flags  of  the  bartizan.  The  world 
hath  never  seen  such  a  warrior 
as  that  Lion-heart^  Pll^tagenet, 
as  be  ra^  over  the  keep,  his 
eyes  flashm^  fire  through  the  bars 
of  bis  morion,  anortii^  and  chafing 
with  the  hot  lust  of  battle.  One 
by  one  Us  enfans  de  Chahu  fell 
down  before  lum:  there  was  only 
(me  1^  at  Jast  of  .all  the  brave  race 
Uiat  m  the  morning  had  fought 
round  the  stout  Sir  Enguerrand : — 
only  OJOe,  and  but  a  boy, — afair-haired 
boy,  a  blue-eyed  boy !  he  had  been 
gathering  panaies  in  the  jSelds  ))ut 
yesterday— it  was  but  a  few  years, 
and  he  was  a  baby  in  his  motber*s 
arms !  What  could  bis  puny  sword 
do  iB^;»inst  the  most  redoubted  blade 
in  Christeudom  ? — and  yet  Bohemond 
faced  the  0:eat  cjhampion  of  England, 
and  met  him  ifoot  to  foot  I  Turn 
»W{i>y,  tujrn  away,  fond  mother !  ^n- 
g^errm^d  6e  Cnalus  bewail  the  li^st 
6f  thy  racel  his  blade  is  crushed 
iuto  sptintc^s  under  the  axe  of  the 
conqueror,  aud  the  poor  child  is 
b^jten  to  Jus  ^nee !    ♦       ♦       ♦ 

"  jStow,  ^>y  St  JBifgrbacue  of  Li- 
HKDig^**  M^4  V&it»x4  d^  G^urdon, 


^  the  butcher  will  never  strike  down 
yonder  lamblingi  Hold  thy  hand, 
Sir  King,  or,  by  St.  Barbacue '* 

Swifl  as  thousht  the  veteran  archer 
raised  his  arbtast  to  his  shoulder, 
the  whi2;zing  bolt  fled  from  the  ring- 
ing string,  and  the  next  moment 
crushed  quivering  into  the  corslet  of 
Plantagenet. 

*T  was  a  luckless  shot,  Bertrand  of 
Gourdon!  Maddened  by  the  pain 
of  the  wound,  the  brute  nature  of 
Richard  was  aroused:  his  fiendish 
appetite  for  blood  rose  to  madness, 
and  grinding  his  teeth,  and  with  a 
curse  too  horrible  to  mention,  the 
flashing  axe  of  the  royal  butcher  fell 
do¥m  on  the  blond  ringlets  of  the 
child,  and  the  children  of  Chains 
were  no  more ! 

I  just  throw  this  off^  by  way  of 
description,  and  to  shew  what  might 
be  done.  ^N'ow  ensues  a  splendid 
picture  of  a  general  massacre  of  the 
garrison,  who  are  all  murdered  to  a 
man,  with  the  exception  of  Bertrand 
de  Gourdon.  Ivanhoe,  of  course, 
saves  him  for  the  moment ;  but  we  all 
know  what  his  fate  was.  Bertrand 
was  flayed  alive  after  Richard's  death ; 
and  as  I  don^t  recollect  any  chapter  in 
any  novel  where  a  man*s  bein^ 
skmned  alive  is  described,  I  would 
suggest  this  as  an  excellent  subject 
for  a  powerful  and  picturesque  pen. 
Ivanhoe,  of  course^  is  stricken  down 
and  left  for  dead  in  trying  to  defend 
honest  Bertrand.  And  now  if  ever 
there  was  a  good  finale  for  a  volume, 
it  is  the  deatn  of  Richard. 

"  You  must  die,  my  son,"  said  the 
venerable  Walter  of  Rouen,  as  Be- 
rensaria  was  carried  shrieking  from 
the  idng's  tent.  "  Repent,  Sir  King, 
and  separate  yourself  from  your 
children!" 

"  It  is  ill- jesting  with  a  dying 
man,"  replied  the  kmg.  "  Children 
have  I  none,  my  good  lord  bishop,  to 
^lherit  after  me." 

"  Richard  of  England,**  said  the 
archbishop,  turning  up  his  fine  eyes, 
"  your  vices  are  your  children.  Am- 
bition is  your  eldest  child,  Cruelty  is 
your  second  child,  Luxury  is  your 
third  child ;  and  you  have  nourished 
them  from  your  youth  up.  Separate 
yourself  &om  these  sinful  ones,  and 
prepare  your  soul,  for  the  hour  of 
departure  draweth  nigh." 
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Violent,  wicked,  sinful,  as  he 
niigbt  have  been,  Richard  of  England 
met  his  death  like  a  Christian  man. 
Peace  be  to  the  soul  of  the  brave  I 
When  the  news  came  to  King  Philip 
of  France,  he  sternly  forbade  his 
courtiers  to  rejoice  at  the  death  of 
his  enemy.  "  It  is  no  matter  of  joy 
but  of  dolour,"  he  said,  "  that  the 
bulwark  of  Christendom  and  the 
bravest  king  of  Europe  is  no  more.** 

I  need  not  point  out  to  a  gentleman 
of  your  powers  of  mind  how  aptly, 
witli  a  few  moral  reflections  m-  a 
grave  and  dirge-like  key,  this  volume 
of  the  Continuation  of  Iranhoc  may 
conclude. 

As  for  the  second  volume,  King 
John  is  on  the  throne  of  England. 
Shakspeare,  Hume,  and  the  Biogra- 
phie  UniverseUCf  are  at  hand.  Prince 
Arthur,  Magna  Charta,  Cardinal 
Pandolfo,  suggest  themselves  to  the 
mind  at  once ;  and  the  deuce  is  in  it 
if  out  of  these  one  cannot  form  a 
tolerably  exciting  volume. 

For  instance,  in  the  first  part  a 
disguised  knight  becomes  the  faithful 
servant  of  young  Arthur  (perhaps 
Constance  of  Bnttany  may  fall  in 
love  with  the  mysterious  knight,  but 
that  is  neither  here  nor  there),  at- 
tends young  Arthur,  I  say,  watches 
him  through  a  hundred  perplexities, 
and,  of  course,  is  decoyed  away — 
just  happens  to  step  out,  as  it  were, 
when  the  poor  young  prince  is  as- 
sassinated by  his  savage  uncle. 

The  disguised  knicht  vows  re- 
venge ;  he  stirs  up  the  narons  against 
the  king,  and  what  is  the  conse- 
quence? Ko  less  a  circumstance 
tlian  Magna  Charta,  the  palladium 
of  Britons.  The  Frenchmen  land 
under  the  Dauphin  Louis,  son  of 
Philip  Augustus,  lie  makes  the 
grandest  offers  to  the  unknown 
Knight.  Scornful  resistance  of  the 
latter,  and  defeat  of  the  Frenchmen. 

And  now  I  am  stire  you  have  no 
need  to  ask  who  is  this  disguised 
knight.  Ivanhoc,  of  course!  But 
why  disguised?  In  the  first  place, 
in  a  novel,  it  is  v6ry  hard  Sf  a  kni^t 
or  any  other  gentleman  can't  disguise 
himself  without  any  reason  at  all ; 
but  there  is  a  reason  for  Ivanhoc's 
disguising  himself,  and  a  most  painflil 
reai-on,  IIowena  was  mabbied  agaik . 

Ailcr  the  siege  of  Chalus,  the 
faithful  Gurth,  covered  with  wounds, 
come    back    to    Kotherwood,   and 


brought  the  sad  ne^s  bf  the  death  of 
the  lion-hearted  Plantagenet,  and  bb 
truest  friend,  WiMHd  df  Irtoho^. 
Wounded  to  death  in  eudeaTpuring 
to  defend  honest  Bertrand  de  Gonr- 
don,  Sir  Wilfrid  of  Ivattboe  had 
been  carried  back  to  his  tent,  irhere 
he  expired  in  the  arms  of  his  ftithfiil 
squire,  after  giving  him  the  lock  of 
Rowena's  hair  which  he  had  in  m 
brooch,  and  his  gold  tlnunb-irhig, 
which  she  had  presented  to  him,  and 
which  bore  his  signature  and  setd  of 
arms.  ''There  was  another  lode  of 
hiur  round  my  noble  master's  neck," 
sobbed  Gurth  to  Cedric  in  secret. 

"Was  it  mme?"  asked  the  be- 
reaved old  thane. 

"  Tours  is  red,  my  lord,  and  that 
was  black,**  answered  Gurth, —  "as 
black  as  the  ringlets  of  flie  fidr 
Jewish  maid  he  rescued  in  the  lists  of 
Tcmplestowe.** 

Of  course  not  a  word  was  breathed 
about  this  fact  to  Rowena,  who  re* 
ceived  the  news  of  her  husband's 
death  with  that  resignation  whidi 
became  her  character,  and  who, 
though  she  did  not  shew  an^  outward 
signs  of  emotion  at  the  demise  of  hte 
lord,  must  yet  have  been  profbundly 
affected,  because  she  wore  the  deepest 
mourning  any  of  the  milliners*  shops 
in  York  could  produce,  and  eiectea  s 
monument  to  him  as  big  as  a  minster. 

That  she  married  again  the  stupid 
Athclstane  when  her  time  of  mourn- 
ing was  expired,  is  a  matter  of  course, 
al^ut  which  no  person  fkmiliar  with 
life  could  doubt  ibr  a  moment.  Car- 
dinal Pandolfo  did  the  business  fbr 
them,  and  lest  there  should  be  an^ 
doubt  about  Ivanhoe*8  death  (for  his 
body  was  never  sent  home  after  alF), 
his  eminence  procured  a  pckpid  rescript 
annulling  the  former  marriase,  so 
that  she  might  become  Mrs.  AtM- 
stane  with  a  dear  consdenee.  That 
she  was  happier  with  the  boozy  and 
stinnd  thane  tha^  with  Die'  gea^e 
tod  meiaptho^r  '^f^d-iidW  silt- 
prise  no  one.  -  Womefr  IrtVe  a  J^fc- 
dilection  i^  IMls;  ahd  MV«*  loved 
donkej'^  Jong  befbre  tfife^arndturs  of 
Bottom  ^td  Titiania-.  ^tfHX  He'iras 
bnital  and  drunken,  and  that  he  tat 
her,  and  that  she  liktdit'Hnd  was 
happy,  and  had  a  lai^  flunily,  ttay 
be  imagmed ;  fbr  there  are  some 
wt>men — bl6S8  them  l-^-^bo  pine  un- 
less they  arc  bullied,  and  thfttk  '<fliem- 
selves  neglected  if  not  occaaoittlljr 
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bdabcmred.  Bnt  this  I  feel  is  getting 
too  iaimf. .  SnfELce  it  that  Mr.  and 
Mn.  Athdatane  were  a  great  deal 
lumpier  thiMi  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ivanhoe* 

And  nov,  \rith  your  pennission,  I 
woald  nuggfSBt  two  or  three  senti- 
meiital  chapters.  Ivanhoe-— disguised 
of  oourse^retums  to  his  country, 
Irarels  into  the  north  of  England, 
vrires  at  York  (where  the  revels  of 
King  John  may  he  described),  and 
Cakes  an  opportunity,  when  a  Jew  is 
befai^  submitted  to  the  torture)  of 
in^ming  what  has  become  of  Be- 
heoca,  daughter  of  Isaac  ^'  Has  she 
returned  to  England?**  he  cursorily 
asks.  "  No,  she  is  still  at  Granada, 
where  her  people  are  held  in  honour 
at  the  court  of  Boabdil,**  He  re- 
viflita  her  house,  the  chamber  where 
she  tended  him ;  indulges  in  old  re- 
ipoUeetionsy,  discovers  the  def^th  of 
his  passion  for  her,  and  bewails  his 
lot  in  lifci  that  heis  lonely,  wretched, 
and  an  outcast 

Shall  he  go  to  Eotherwood  and 
aee^uice  more  the  scenes  of  his  youth  ? 
Can  he  hear  to  witness  the  happiness 
of  Athelstane  and  Bowena  the  bride 
of  another  ?  He  will  go  if  it  be  but 
to  visit  his  father*s  grave,  for  Cedric 
la  dead  by  this  time,  as  you  mav 
imagine ;  and^  supposing  his  son  dead , 
has  left  all  his  property  to  Kowena. 
Indeed  it  was  the  old  Thane  who  in- 
sisted upon  her  union  with  Athel- 
stance,  being  bent  upon  renewing  his 
sdieme  fas  the  establishment  of  a 
Saxon  dynastv. 

Wellt  Ivannoe  arrives  at  Rother- 
wood- 

You  might  have  thought  for  a 
moment  tlut  the  grey  fnar  trem- 
bled and  his  shrunken  cheek  looked 
deadly  pale;  but  he  recovered  himself 
presently^  nor  could  you  see  his  pallor 
iat  the  cowl  which  covered  his  face. 

A  little  boy  was  playing  on  Athel- 
8tane*8  knee,  Bowena,  smiling  and 

rog  the  Saxon  Thane  fondly  on 
broad,  bull-head,  filled  him  a 
hiige  cop  of  spiced  wi^e  from  a  golden 
banap.  He  dndn^  a  quart  of  the 
liquor,  4n4  turning  round,  addressed 
tbefiriar.*- 

.  ""  And  80»  Grey  Frere,  thou  sawest 
flood  K^g  Richard  faU  at  Chains  by 
tho  bolt  of  that  felon  bowman  r 

<«  We  did,  an  it  please  you.  The 
brcflben  of  our  hQM9e  attei\d^  the 


good  king  in  his  last  moments;  in 
truth,  he  made  a  Christian  ending  !** 

"And  didst  thou  see  the  archer 
flayed  alive  P  It  must  have  been  rare 
sport,"  roared  Athelstane,  laughing 
hugely  at  the  joke.  "  How  the  fel- 
low must  have  howled !" 

"  My  love !"  said  Bowena,  inter- 
posing tenderly,  and  putting  a  pretty 
white  finger  on  his  lip. 

"  I  would  have  liked  to  see  it  too," 
cried  the  boy. 

"  That's  my  own  little  Cedric,  and 
so  thou  shalt.  And,  friar,  didst  see 
my  poor  kinsman  Sir  Wilfrid  of 
Ivannoe  ?  Theysay  he  tried  to  de- 
fend the  man.    The  more  fool  he!" 

"My  sweet  lord,"  again  inter- 
posed Bowena,  "  mention  him  not." 

"Why?  Because  thou  and  he 
were  so  tender  in  days  of  yore — 
when  you  could  not  bear  my  plain 
face,  being  all  in  love  with  his  pale 
one?" 

"  Those  times  are  past  now,  dear 
Athelstane,"  said  his  affectionate  wife, 
looking  up  to  the  ceiling. 

"  Marry,  thou  never  couldst  for- 
give him  the  Jewess,  Bowena." 

"The  odious  hussv!  don't  men- 
tion tbe  name  of' the  unbelieving 
creature,"  exclaimed  the  lady. 

"Well,  well,  poor  Will  was  a 
good  lad— -a  thought  melancholv  and 
milksop  though.  Uliy  a  pint  of  sack 
fuddled  his  poor  brains." 

"Sir  Wilfrid  of  Ivanhoe  was  a 
good  lance,"  said  the  friar.  "  I  have 
heard  there  was  none  better  in 
Christendom.  He  lav  in  our  con-> 
vent  after  his  wounds,  and  it  was 
there  we  tended  him  till  he  died.  He 
was  buried  in  our  north  cloister." 

"  And  there's  an  end  of  him,"  said 
Athelstane.  "  But  come,  this  is  dis- 
mal talk.  Where's  Wamba  the  jes- 
ter ?  Let  us  have  a  song.  Stir  up, 
Wamba,  and  don't  lie  like  a  log  m 
the  fire !  Sing  us  a  song,  thou  crack- 
brained  jester,  and  leave  off  whim- 
i)ering  for  bygones.  Tush,  roan! 
There  be  many  good  fellows  left  in 
this  world." 

"There  be  buzzards  in  eagles' 
nests,"  Wamba  said,  who  was  lying 
stretched  before  the  fire  sharing  the 
hearth  with  the  Thane's  dogs ;  "  there 
be  dead  men  alive  and  live  men 
dead ;  there  be  merry  songs  and  dis- 
mal  songs.  Marry,  and  the  mer- 
riest are  the  saddest  sometimes.  I 
will  l^ve  off  motley  and  w^ar  black. 
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Gossip   Athclstane.      I  will    tam  "  Drink  and  sin^fliott  b«Bt,  and 

howler  at  furteralB,  and  then,  per-  cease  prating,"  the  Thane  said, 

haps,  I  shall  he  merry.    :Motley  is  And  Wamha,  touching  hi»  rebeck 

fit  for  mutes  and  hlack  for  fools,  wildly,  sat  up  in  the  ohinuiey-flide 

Give  me  some  drink,  gossip,  for  my  and  curled  his  lean  shaaka  together 

voice  is  as  cracked  as  my  brain."  and  began : — 

Ho !  pretty  page,  with  dimpled  chin, 
That  never  has  known  the  barber*8  shear, 

All  your  aim  is  woman  to  win. 

This  is  the  way  that  boya  b^n. 
Wait  till  you've  come  to  forty  year ! 

Curlv  gold  locks  cover  foolish  bfftins, 

Billing  and  coomg  is  all  your  cheer, 
Sighing  and  sindng  of  midnight  strains 
Under  Bonnybells'  window-panes. 

Wait  till  youVe  come  to  forty  year! 

Forty  times  over  let  Mehaelmas  paas, 

Grizzline  hair  the  brain  doth  clear ; 
Then  you  know  a  boy  is  ain  ass^ 
Then  you  know  the  worth  of  a  laaSj 

Once  you  have  come  to  forty  year. 

Fled^  me  round,  I  bid  ye  declare, 
An  good  fellows  whose  beards  are  gray ; 

Did  not  the  fairest  of  the  fiiir 

Conmion  grow  and  wearisome,  ere 
£ver  a  month  was  past  away  ? 

The  reddest  lips  that  ever  have  kissed, 
The  brightest  eyes  that  ever  have  shone, 

May  pray  and  whisper  and  we  not  list, 

Or  look  away  and  never  be  missed. 
Ere  yet  a  month  is  gone. 

Gillie's  dead,  God  rest  her  bier. 
How  I  loved  her  twenty  years'  sync ! 

Marian's  married,  but  I  sit  here, 

Alive  and  merry  at  fortr  year, 
Dipping  my  nose  in  the  Gascon  wine. 

*'  Who  taught  thee  that  meny  lay,  her  flirtations  with  Major  LitUcjohn 

Wamba,  thou  soitof  WitleasP"  i^red  and  Captoin  Scarlett,  really '' 

Athclstane,  dattering  his  cup  on  the  ^*  Jealous    acaiiij   hMKt    hftw  T 

table  and  shouting  the  chorUK  laughed  Athelfl&n^; 

^'It  was  a  good  and  holy  hermit,  **I  am  aboVe  jeatoUsy,  and-  seoi*n 
sir,  the  pious  clerk  of  Copmanhurst,  it,"  Rowena*  answ^ed,  diiKWing  hc^ 
that  you  wot  of,  who  played  many  a  self  lipveiy  majestically, 
prank  with  us  in  the  days  that  we  **Well,  well,  Wamba's  wM  a  good 
knew  King  Richard.  AK^  noble  sir,  song,"  Athelstanc  said, 
that  was  a  jovid  time  and  a  good  ''Nay,  a m<^ed  song,"  said- Row- 
priest."  ena,  tumine  up  her  eves  as  usual. 

"  They  sav  the  holy  priest  is  sure  "  What  I  rAU  ae  woman  s  love  ?  Pro- 
of the  next  bishopric,  my  lovo,"  said  fer  a  filthy  wiile^up  to  a  true  wife  ? 
Rowena.  '*  His  majesty  hath  taken  Woinan%  lov6  is  eternal, -my  Athd- 
him  into  much  favour.  My  lord  of  stane.  He  who  questions  it  would 
Huntingdon  looked  very  well  at  the  be  a  blasphemer  were  he  not  afiool. 
last  bafl,  though  I  never  could  see  The  well -bom  and  welUmtrtm-ed 
any  beauty  in  the  countess  —  a  gentlewoman'  loveer  once  tfnd  once 
freckled,  blowsy  thing,  whom  they  only." 

used  to  call  Maid  Marian ;  though,  *'  I  priay  you,  mldiim^  |Nu^on  me, 

for  the  matter  of  that,  what  between  I-^I  am  not-well^"  said  the  givyfHar, 
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rifdng  abnipUy  from  his  settle,  and 
tottering  down  {he  steps  of  the  dais. 
Wamba  sprung  after  nim,  his  bells 
jingling  as  he  rose,  and  casting  his 
arms  round  the  apparently  fainting 
man,  he  led  him  away  into  the  court. 
"There  he  dead  men  alive  and  live 
men  dead,**  whispered  he.  "There 
be  coffins  to  laugh  at  and  marriages 
to  cry  over.  Said  I  not  sooth,  holy 
fHar?"  And  when  they  had  got  out 
into  the  solitary  court,  which  was 
deserted  by  all  the  followers  of  the 
Tfaane,  who  were  mingling  in  the 
drunken  revelry  in  the  hall,  Wamba, 
seeing  that  none  were  by,  knelt  down, 
and  kissing  the  friar*s  garment,  said. 


"  I  knew  thee,  I  knew  thee,  my  lord 
and  my  liege !" 

"  Get  up,  said  Wilfrid  of  Ivanhoe, 
scarcely  able  to  articulate;  "only 
fools  are  faithful." 
^  And  he  passed  on  and  into  the 
little  chapel  where  his  father  lay 
buried.  All  night  long  the  friar 
spent  there,  and  Wamba  the  jester 
la^  outside  watching  as  mute  as  the 
saint  over  the  porch. 

When  the  morning  came  Gurth 
and  Wamba  were  gone ;  but  the  ab- 
sence of  the  pair  was  little  heeded  by 
the  Lady  Rowena,  who  was  bound 
for  York,  where  his  majesty  King 
John  was  holding  a  court. 


Here  you  have  an  idea  of  the  first  part  of  the  narrative.  And  I  think 
there  is  nothmg  unsatisfactorily  accounted  for  but  Ivanhoe's  mysterious  si- 
lence during  four  or  five  years.  For  though  Rowena  married  the  day  after 
her  mourning  was  out,  there  is  not  the  slightest  blame  to  be  cast  on  her,  for 
she  was  a  woman  of  such  high  principle,  that  had  she  known  her  husband 
was  alive  she  never  would  have  thou^t-  of  such  a  thing.  As  for  Ivanhoe's 
kee^z  his  ezistenoe  secret,  that  I  consider  is  a  point  which,  as  hero  of  a 
novel,  he  has  perfectly  a  right  to  do.  He  may  have  been  delirious  from  the 
eflfeets  of  his  wounds  for  three  or  four  years,  or  he  may  have  been  locked  up 
and  held  to  ransom  by  some  ferocious  baron  of  the  Limousin.  When  he 
became  acquainted  with  Rowena^i  second  marriage  there  was  a  reason  for  his 
keeping  nu»^.  Delicacy  forbade  him  to  do  otherwise.  And  if  the  above 
hints  suit  you,  and  you  can  make  three  or  four  volumes  out  of  them,  as  I 
have  little  doubt  you  will  be  able  to  do,  I  will  take  the  liberty,  my  dear  sir, 
of  finishing  the  tale  in  the  September  Number. 


WILL  TUB  WllIO  OOVERKMENT  STAND  ? 


THBBE'isno  employment  more  pro- 
fitless, in  public  as  well  as  in  private 
hfe,  than  to  look  back  upon  mis- 
fortunes that  ard  beyond  remedy, 
and  to  complain  of  their  occurrence. 
Peel's  Corn-bill,  whether  for  good 
or  for  evil,  has  become  the  law  of 
the  land.  The  gl-eit  principle  of 
Free  Trade  is  establishea  as  toat  on 
which  the  commercial  policy  of  this 
country  must  henceforth  be  con- 
ducted, and  let  its  remote  conse- 
quences be!  what  they  may,  there  is 
no  power  in  any  quarter  to  avert 
thepL  We  have  taken  a  step  in 
politics  which  does  not  admit  of  re- 
call. Lovers  of  the  Arcadian  state 
of  existence  may  mourn  over  this, 
htnkerers  after  feudalism  complain 
or  threaten,  and  men  of  soberer 
judgment  than  either  doubt  the  wis- 
dom of  measures  which  bid  fair  to 
convert  England,  at*  no  distant  date, 
into  a  huge  manufactory.  But  the 
impulse  having  been  fairly  given, 
we  may  no  more  hop6  to  stay  the 


progress  of  events  than  to  arrest  the 
speed  of  the  railway  carriage,  or  the 
descent  of  the  loosened  rock  into  the 
lake.  We  are  in  the  beginning  of 
changes,  of  which  it  would  puzzle 
the  snarpest-sighted  to  foretell  the 
^nd,  and  there  is  positively  no  help 
for  it 

Entertaining  these  opinions,  and 
heartily  subscribing  to  the  doctrine 
that  "the  brave  never  repent,'*  we 
purpose  for  the  fViture,  as  often  as 
the  projects  of  politicians  make  a  de- 
mand upon  our  attention,  to  look  at 
them  with  a  forward  rather  than 
with  a  backward  glance,  forgetting, 
as  far  as  we  are  able,  party  feelings 
that  have  been  engendered  of  old 
associations,  and  dehverin^  our  sen- 
timents on  men  and  things  more 
with  reference  to  the  effects  which 
thejr  seem  calculated  to  produce  upon 
society  hereafter,  than  in  the  idle 
purpose  of  trying  them  bv  the  test  of 
oygone  arrangements.  And  here  we 
must  be  permitted  to   observe,  in 
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limin£j  tliat  in  thu^'  iir<ip6sing;  t6  aiSt;- 
vfe  arpffuilly  5'f  no  abhhQonment  6f  * 
pri4clpK*  that'Wf  Miive  subrtiittfed  to" 
no  change  fe^en'of  dbinlon.  **  Wfe  be-* 
lieve  Bowi'fif'we  always  *difl,  that 
the  only  true  en4  of  govd^pfaidrtt  U,'' 
—to  ensure  Ihd'lfrcate^  Attioiltlt6f 
happiness  td  the  gpfe6t<<tt'aihbVAit  df 
persons.. '  AV^  are  sfttisfieti 'Wke^^s^V* 
that  the  diicient  imf itutioM  *  of  "i^ ' 
country  wer6  admli^blydalcmaw' 
to  forwarct  •'^'»  ---*'  —  »a(J^>u„  ^u» 


c 

acted  in.  _, , 

tions ;  fof  the  Uttlea'  fitetituttgttV  ,df  ^ 
the  country  liiv'e'  grpwh  'out  rif  a 
state  ot  thiiW'whftH;^iid  Mttte'Ot' 
nothihjg  to*  do  \i'ith/inete''!tforifet-; 
power.;  which  Ki^'kfed teiWloriil  pwr-!; 
session  and  p()litidil'iiiflt^etiicc'insb-' 
parauly  together;  'wlii£^ 'mridd'thi^- 
owner  of  *th6  soU  i*6  Hatwal'pt^'*-' 
tector  of  thfe'&miliefe;  bd  '^^^  rMif 
or  feVv.'that  chVeTt  MWn'hJs  *)i- 
nmiM  artd  l^eld'tbe -CHurfclr  tb^'^ 
the  leachei*  of  all  hi'  diiine  thitifof,* 
and  the  readN-iind  iv!l!iHW"aj5nWniif-' 
tratoi^  6f  helti'tpUe-'iiiicfW/'Btot  If 
the  coUrsO,  of  tiifel  aM  tlfe^chapgci^ 
wrou^V'bjr  Ij  iii^fh(?*hrfWt^^of  s6w^ 
ciely,  have:  damaged ,  til  tifi^.  thiirf' 
^^c  must  '^(g  be/^reparfed  tcr  Wither 
evil  in  the  Ixjl'it  ^vJrY'th^t  ifftrettrir-- 
stances  Will'  permit.  "Vow^it'l*  vaiii 
td  tliihk'brilenying  tiiat>^  '6^-- 
mehls  hate'  itrisen,*aud^  entered'  into 
all  'dur  'spciit  r^Jtttlbtts.  \  Cotrimercte 
has  becoine  a'  seiericC,  iowkrdtr  th^ 
cultivatio'ti  '<Jf  which  a  hirfl  drd^f  of 
niiridi^  directed. '  •^rade,1ti\p<Hht',rf 
impoi:tance~tp  the  Svell-fe^fe  Of  the 
cdmiiimiitj*,  -outstrips'  '^gWculture 
gr^tly. ,  The  Relative  numbers*  Hf 
5ie '  Jtopulatfdn  •  iM^liyyed  xlpoA  'the 
land^  tihd'in  ^ut^its  thai:  cbn^g^te 
oui^  mdfesefe  in^  tbWris  •  affd  cHiesj, '  <mft 
(juite  changed.''  $he  auK^feitWpet:* 
sons  'to  -^vhblti  lagifidiltm-c, -in  ink 
rihape  or  an6fh^r'$i'^  i5fcrtrpatl6*>,' 
does   ilot'''iio\^'iixofeei9  iJrit^lburth 
ttett  of  the  t)(mUlbidtf  «f  Gyeat  Hrf^ 
tahi;'tf 'W^^kkj^^ifitttfefl  ^'W 
counr,%;ftlrfW 

and  th^^:i*6pWTOn\^^<^ii«fl^ 
gfrbiYifte\leg3^"J1i,Me^iii«fiWf'l«fe 
ChtttcH-*'lhdli^''*fetflF'<«ibi'*bi^^  •  n 
fttrge  thMdtity  of  ^e?  ]W6pl^,'5!f  W 
the^i'engibn;  of ' the^  tfhdle^'  afM  ^» 
long  cetee'd  'tifM'  l^attite  tfalbe 
treated'  afi  4P  Ae^tttfrt:*  5ff5W- Wis 
dbriousWiaf,  Ifct^Jttr  taSs!es^M^>«K^K»B 
take  what  diiiiectitta  'thejr'ttay,'^lB 


havK'-notibe  pdwer  id'^«a1>  with  « 
nation  ^'  ctrcntttotaneed  a*  if  it  were 
a  purely  agticiiltnnilfnid  €li«reh  b»- 
tion:  ' The  ntttsdem muct -be^bd'  and 
taxmhft'tmd  thdoffh  m  we  aalisfifld 
that  M  they  i^oaid  have  been,  'both 
whJij'tem^Mral'  and^tipiHtuiil^  food, 
quU^'ba'ubtmdatitljr'^iiiider'tfae  ar- 
ran^indlt^^l84ir^  under  ilKM  of 
1840^  ^^'^i^t^Adf  wotldbt^  'if  they, 
aiia  Mi^-i^re'-tfaent'employers^  e»^ 
teiimWdfm^ift^ttidnf/  Beaidwr> 
th^  fjfMVti  *df  Ai»e  HM^uaivy  is  no 
Idh^t  ihbriopoliaed  bj^4heiord»  af 
theloil;  ^ '  ^mnf  fike'  Lord  Aabtortoi^ 
Mf :  Jbties  !>%«,  Afr.  Jdsepli'Keeld, 
anfiiiianyittctre  Whom  We^MdtsatiM^ 
regatd'diehr 'btoild-tterei^' ^Hfkhmi 
tfi^U  i)^tf^,  atf "fnieVepliiytliibgB. 
Their  iriehes  are  Ofmntee^  iti  8liMl»of 
viiribtti  ^Mm;  «ad'  dii^  al«  l^ymt 
ni^ttns  ^ii^ar  vtt  tMi-  respeet  ^' W« 
wiir  uMenak^'  to:  Mtne-^  a  '^d^mn 
nn^ufMtnriii|^''fittt»'in  l^nortll  of 
Etigland'  alonej  of  lirhdtn  H' wenM  lie 
nd^^tfi^y-'bodfit  4^  «iy,'>tiici  liMy 
cbtild  1^  Tkp  'ene^MifoJP'Ihe  Miqiura 
in  Efrg)ih4,'  and'^at  Oi^  ghre  ei»* 
ployihdttt  '^^i  igVeMer  'tanoM&t  «if 
I^^tsdM'lhan'teh  Um^  «h«  utmber 
df  landowners,'  ^r^il  if  'We  isekide 
ahioiig'ili^fti''  the "HiKiBt  '%l<lttenlU 
members^  of' ^'  Htfttse*^  iMtdB. 
Ahd  lis  to  tBe  £>kSehte]%i  i^^li^bek 
th^'poWci-  to-'pr^  iAnpbnnil'ixita^ 
stntt  fbrWkyd,  they  afie  euiBcieiitly 
hlfhiehtial'  to*  '«tb»  all  ifflpnkvameiit 
if  th6y  chdose.  as  Is  ahRMidaQtly  testi- 
fied py  the^^plohible  negleet  into 
vMVk  iht  'fidinsalion  qiaestien  haa 
fUllen/  W^h  these  facts  4lai<ing  na 
ili  ^tt^  ftce,  'and  t^n^ibbring  thad 
ys^'  l(Ve  tndef  the  eonttiimtm  6f 
l'dS^,it  !s  ho  matter  of 'ast^uiabnient 
tdffhdthat'theil^lings^theooOiiCky 
ate  cliknged ;  that'  riew>  men,  wits 
nbw'  optniohs,  «ne  gnuhiaHy'  dsui^ 
ing^tlie  places  of  but  anelent  aristo* 
eraey, .  tkH  iH:  re^rd  ^ti»^|iipec«deMa 
or* 'etiqndfe^^  the  polite -fonns  of 
^odtty,  hHi  hi  the  powe^  aifd;^tlie 
HW^  giVe'to-8MM9^4tMff4ii&ree^ 
tt]ft&':  'tthd'tf!«tt,  b)0ibg  Able:tr>  widd 
th<f  ^dtMfeVieMft^s^  4faefr  jfiifM'innri- 
tMM^'tti^  ha^^  ft2tiyiw6tftke<AS. 
tendttiA  W4he  ItbuMr  brOommoiH, 
^ti»;"t»'  to^fieitlfdBary'  eonaeqaepotv  in 
'ilk^'goveir»nfcnt.X  "' '     ^   .:.    •. 

'i&  wftb  teee^M'tliii'-HMl  he  laott 
1)^  bKHd  IttcfeM  that  cannoteefe  3t^ 
<ttmM'  With  us  aekno^rled^  that  we 
tfft  te  er  $fat»^of  MeiAl  tmuition,  and 
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tint  fBch  uDosfCflB.  liM  been  nude 
towards  a  reorguiisatioi&  of  the  ma- 
diioe,  Ihaft  to  itpp  short  at  what  we 
have  Bitaiiied  is  unposBible.  At  the 
aane  tiiae  thece  is  xio  just  cause  to 
asnuDe  that  oureourae  is  necessarily 
one  of  detsnoration.  Danger  there 
maj  be — there  alwajv  must  be  while 
a  great  people  loe  ehangipg  their 
Tiews  of  thii^-*rwbile  ancient  pre- 
jndioesy  or  principles,  if  the  term  be 
preiened,  are  lowig  their  hold  upon 
nie&*8  mindSft  and  the  principles  or 
poejodiees  that  are  to  take  their 
plaee  remain  as  y^  immature.  But 
neycr  soiely  was  ijevolutkw— if  a  re^ 
Yolntaoa  it  desenre  to  be  called— car- 
ried forward  with  greater  modera- 
tioQlliaa  among  ua.  Nobody  makes 
an  attack  upon  property.  Hany,  in 
their  secret  soulsi  may  regret  that  it 
dioBld  have  oot  into  neaps,  that 
hnndreda  should  be  overlaoen  with 
it,  thoosands  moderately  cared  for, 
tid  mallioas  in  poverty.  But  the 
thiokiw  among  tne  poor  themselves 
tdd  ana  understand*  that  they,  &r 
more  than  their  betters,  would  suffer 
inMB  any  attempt  to  break  in  upon 
the  established  order  of  things  by 
violenee.  iNobody,  as  &r  as  we  can 
uadentand,  seriously  meditates  an 
attack  upon  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  eastom  of  voting  there  by  proxy 
wiU  probably  be  discontinued ;  and, 
lor  our  own  parts,  we  shall  be  glad 
to  see  it  quietly  got  rid  of^  for  not 
on  9ny  prindj^  of  common  sense 
can  it  be  defended.  But  the  Bouse 
of  Lofds,  the  chamber  of  hereditary 
l^lialatioD,  18  just  as  dear  to  the 
hoirta  of  Englishmen  as  the  House 
cfCommeBs;  they  would  not  endure 
that  the  hand  of  the  spoiler  should 
inleiftre  with  it.  In  like  manner, 
we  have  no  fear  for  the  Church, 
Tbe  SsiaNuhmeHi  may  be  still  more 
shaken  than  it  has  abneady  been, 
and  in  Ireland  it  wiU  probably  cease 
to  hoki  its  ground  altogether.  But 
as  to  the  C&uvA,  as  we  believe  it  to 
be  fbnnjnd.juppii.a  rock,  so  we  are 
oonAdcttt  that  thaie  does,  not  exist 
^1^  oMUest  inrtimtipwij  wjbere  there 
is  poMc^  to  mrtest  it.  tethecdn- 
tnuy, we bslievethat sound  (Jhimb 
uriMples  wem  never  more  respected 
try  the  great  body  of  the  middle 
fiMsns,  dSerealeticsigthctftbeempiire, 
than  they  are  nowj  and  we  are  oon- 
iSdent  that  th«e  needs  but  eommoa 
prwii^Hvy^  ^^^^  with  inflftawiiw  leal 
m  the  ckiB7}  W  coniiiia  Urn  Hsdiofr 


And« finally,  is  the  crown  in  danger? 
Does  any  human  being,  in  parlia- 
ment or  out  of  parliament,  indulge 
in  dreams  about  a  presidency  P  Very 
much  the  reverse.  We  may  be,  we 
are,  in  a  state  of  social  transition. 
We  are  scheming,  indeed  living,  for 
the  nineteenth  century-— perhaps  for 
the  twentieth — and  not  for  the  eight- 
eenth; but  it  is  not,  therefore,  a 
settled  thln^  that  we  are  going  to 
rack  and  ruin ;  digging  at  the  throne, 
laying  barrels  ofgunpowder  under 
the  House  of  Lords,  or  mustering 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  altar. 

That  the  opinions  which  we  have 
ventured  to  express  are  held  by  the 
ffreat  body  of  the  people  is  apparent 
from  the  perfect  apathy  with  which 
they  looked  on  ouring  the  whole 
course  of  the  recent  struggle.  Ex- 
cept in  the  House  itself,  no  human 
bemg  seemed  to  be  roused.  The 
dtv  of  London  sent  no  addresses 
either  for  or  against  the  proposed 
chanjies.  We  heard  of  no  gather- 
ings m  the  Bull-ri^  at  Birmingham, 
or  on  Penenden  Heath,  as  in  other 
days.  And  now  that  Feel  is  out  and 
Lord  John  Kussdl  in,  the  people 
seem  to  care  as  little  about  the  mat- 
ter as  if  Lord  Johnstone  had  merely 
removed  from  the  Mansion-house, 
in  order  that  Lord  Thomson  might 
come  in  his  place.  And  the  people 
are  right.  Events  mutt  now  take 
their  course;  though  whether  they 
are  to  move  too  fast  or  too  slow, 
both  extremes  being  perilous,  will 
dejjend  mainly  upon  the  measures 
which,  in  the  b^pnning  of  their 
reign,  the  Whig  nupisters  shall  pro- 
pose. 

We  write  it  with  regret,  but  a 
consideration  of  the  materials  of 
which  the  Whig  nunistry  is  com- 
posed, compels  us  to  avow  our  belief, 
that  Lord  John  will  not  be  able  to 
carry  on  the  govenunent  There  Is 
no  principle  of  cohesion  in  his  cabi- 
net Not  only  do  the  individual 
momt^ers  Jicdd  ojanians  on  all  im- 
pi^tont  ffulnects  diametrically  op- 
posec(»  but  thev  boast  of  these  dis- 
crepancies to  the  world.  Taike  one 
great  queitioni  which  we  defy  than 
to  blink'T-the  Irish  Church  question, 
imd  see  how  they  are  drcumatanced. 

In  lS3^,LoKd  John  Bussell  forced 
Sir  Robert  Peel  out  of  office  by  pro- 
posng  and  carrying  his  Appropria- 
tion dause.  Lord  John  Si  not,  it 
18  troc,  porii^t  in  tbic  poli^^afker 
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he  had  won  his  way  batlc  to  Down- 
iiig^  Street,  but  he  made  a  boast  of 
retainiilg  the  opinions  which  he  had 
fldvbcat^  while  in*  opposition,  and 
claimed  credit  on  the  ground  of  mo- 
deration white  putting  them  in  abey- 
aiice;  He  now  tplis  the  world  that 
he  cannot  conceive  a  more  fatal  mea- 
sure than  the  dise^ftablishment  of  the 
Protestant  Church  in  Ireland,  and 
declines  taking  any  ftrrther  nonce  of 
the  project  of  1835.  Meanwhild 
EM  Grey  has  published  a  manifesto 
i^khist  tne  Protestant  establishment 
of  Ireland.  Hd  conmdera  its  existence 
to  b^  the  monster  grievance  in  that 
portion  of  the  empire,  and  conceives 
that  there  is  impOsied  Upon  the  go- 
Tenlment  no  more  pressing  duty 
ttiah  its  overthrow.  Lord  Grey  is 
supported  ih  his  opinions  by  Mr. 
Shell ;  whereas  Mr.  Macaulay  appears 
to  have  arrived  at  the  unexpected 
conclusion  that  even  to  uslj  the  priests 
out  of  the  Consolidated' Fund  would 
be  injudicious.  Not  so  my  Lord 
Morpeth.  He  is  all  for  a  state- 
endowment;*  and,  if  we  understand 
him  light,  he  would  rather  take  it 
out  of  the  property  of  the  Church 
than  supply  it  through  the  Trea- 
sury. Mr.  Ward,  on  the  contrary,  is 
for  no'  st«te-na}rment8  at  all.  He 
would  have  religionists  of  every  sort 
to  provide  their  own  parsons  as  th^ 
I^rovide*  their  own  pb3rsicianB,  and, 
saving  vested  interests,  he  would 
sdce  the  property  of  the  Ghureh,  as 
incumbencicjs  fell  vw»nt,  and  apply 
ihem  to  the  general- education  of  the 
people.  Mr.  Ward  msty  b^  a  srtiall 
mtai  in  Uie  estimation  of  thd  noble 
lords  to  whom  he  plays  second  fiddly ; 
bui7  he  iS"  itoi  rftnaAl  in  his  own  e^- 
matiori)  aor  in  that '  of  th<j  Radica1«, 
of  whom  he  is  <kie  cff  the  r^reseni- 
tatives;  atud*  bavinl^'  Mn  Bemimifn 
Hawes  to-  support  him,  he  ftotters 
hhnself  thai  he  will  be  moM  than* 
able  to  e<Mrateri[NilSElioe  itr.  Charles 
Bttller,  whosel  viewv  cm  religioutT 
points' ai«  somewhat  Puseyite,  and 
who  is'to&honest  a  fUldw  to  saiietion 
the  sjpdllation  of  any  class  of  the 
qamn^M  subjects,  even  if  the  dtm 
proposed  to  be-  plundered  be  th^ 
deigy. 

So  rinieh  fht  the  irtnte  of  fteling 
in  thenew  government  on  a  question 
wkleh'is  just  as  sure  to  be  brought 
fitfhnmi  eas'ly  m  the  nMt  SMidn,  M 
day"  is  sure  to  mieocvd  to  n%lit.    Let' 


in  regard  to  ^hich,  if  there  be  greater 
unanimity  in  the  cabinet,  there  has 
been  too  much  of  coquetting  out-of- 
doors  to  sanction  remis^ess  in  the 
executive,  or  to  ensure  success  after 
the  movement  is  made.  And,  first, 
let  us  take  the  sugar  question,  on 
which  Lord  John  is  pledged  to  speak 
out  forthwith.  It  was  during  the 
former  reign  of  the  Whigs,  wlieu 
Lord  John  yhta  risine^  to  the  first 
place  among  them,  that  in  order 
to  get  rid  (H  the  incubus  of  slaverv 
in  our  own  sugar  colonies,  theBritisJi 
parliament  voted  to  the  holders  of 
slaves  a  compensation  of  not  less  than 
twenty  millions'  sterling,  l^e  vote 
was  opposed,  of  course,  by  the  Joseph 
Hume  clique  of  ecohotnists.  But  a 
sense  of  justice  prevailed  over  the 
opposition,  and,  with  the  hearty  con- 
currence of  Quakers  and  philan- 
thropists of  every  sort,  the  Whig?, 
supported  by  tne  Conservutives, 
gamed  their  point,  ahd  the  plantera 
th^ir  mondy.  So  bold  a  confiscation 
of  the  property  of  Enslishmen  was 
tolerated  only  upon  the  plea  that 
our  Wrt*- India  growers  must  be 
placed  in  a  very  unfavourable  con- 
ditibn  of  rivalry  towards  the^rowers 
of  sugar  in  the  Brazils,  and  in  the 
Spanish  and  French  colonies.  It  was 
held  that,  taking  into  account  the 
natural  habits  of  the  negro,  the 
planter  who  cultivated  his  canes  by 
means  of  free  labour  cotdd  not  pos- 
sibly compete  with  the  slave- owner ; 
an^that  to  give  him*  any  diance  at 
all  it' was  necessary  first  to  compen- 
sate him  for  his  loss  of  property  in 
his  labourers,  and  next  to-amrd  nim 
such  protectidn  as-  a  jptbpei*  ad- 
justment of  import  dtmm  betw^n 
him  arid  his  rivuls  might  e8tiA>li8h. 
Ihdded  the  levying  of  diities,  com- 
patlativdy  hea\y,  updn  slave-grown 
sugar  was  regarded  as  a  measure  not 
merdy  of  fisoil  arraii^ement,  but  of 
Christian  duty;  and  as  such  the 
Whigs  proposed  and*  triumphantly 
cattied  it.  NoV  see  'v^at  they  are 
prc^pared'to  do. 

Oii  the  dlea  that  the  rep«ad  of  the 
Com-lfliws  nas  eiitirely  revolutioniaed 
the  commercial  poHgr  of  the  «*antTy, 
the  head  of  the  Whig  government 
tadkff  of  equidishig  the  duties  m 
stigars,  whethcfr  ftbricatted  by  shihres 
or  by  free  labourers:  Christian  dtity 
hw  thus  cc^tt8«d  td  hH^etiij  wi^gfat 
With  him.  The  Qtfak^  it  mptSts, 
iim^lfislilMiil'tlifeiiBrirllW'thn' 
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made  of  this  ax^ment;  and  bis 
lordilHp,  with  hia  fiiends,  aceepted 
their  Tiew  of  t!ie  ease,  simply  because 
it  suited  their  oonvenience  to  do  so. 
Ferhaps  Lord  Johil  is  riffht,  looking 
at  the  mattei*  in  a  purely  rel^ious 
point  of  view.  A  state  of  things 
which  has  existed  ever  since  the 
world  b^an,  which  was  sanctioned 
by  the  example  of  Abraham,  and  is 
nowhere  denounced  in  the  New  Tes" 
tament,  ei^notf  be  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  the  relij^on  wnieh  we  pro- 
fess; except,  indeed,  in  its  abuses. 
Bnt  we  are  quite  sure  that  Lord 
John  will  never  persuade  the  Quakers 
to  understand  tbis ;  and  we  are  apt 
to  sttspeet  that  he  will  find  more 
than  the  Quidters  averse,  on  other 
and  leas  sublimated  grounds,  to  sanc- 
tion the  arrangement  which  he  pro* 
poses  to  make.  John  Bull  retains  a 
lively  recollection  of  the  twenty  mil- 
lions which  it  cost  him  to  get  rid  of 
slavery  in  his  own  dependencies; 
and  will  not  see,  all  at  once,  that  there 
can  be  any  fitness  in  the  enooura^- 
ment  of  sukvery  elsewhere.  Besides, 
J<^n  eatinot  endure  to  be  humbugs 
ged;  and  so  if  the  Feelites  and  Pro«- 
tectionistfl  unite  to  resist  the  move, 
Lord  John  will  bt  obliged  to  dissolve 
and  go  to  the  country  on  a  question 
by  no  means  calculated  to  win  i«- 
eruitfl  to  his  standard. 

But  worse  remains  behind.  Lord 
John  nastaleen  new  ground,  such  ab 
we  cannot  brieve  that  he  vnll  be 
pennitled  to  h6ld  throughout  a^ii- 
gle  se«mon.  H^  is  for  waiting  thb 
prc^r^sa  of  events.  Whatever  his 
own  views' and  the  vlews^of  his  dihi" 
net  nu^  be  tbuching  the  anrange* 
ments  mich  would  best  promote  the 
pemuRK^i  welfai^  of  the  empire,  he 
IS  detarmincid  to  do  nothing— tij  pro*- 
pose  nothing,  till'  public  opinion 
shall  have  declared'  m  favour  of  a 
change.  Now  we  shall  ht*  exceed- 
ingly sdrprised  if  gentlemen  on  either 
side  of  the  house  permit  thiSi  The 
purpose  for  which  a  oabinet  esE- 
ists  is  to  take  the  lead  in  leg^atiod, 
to  think  ibr  the  people^  and  to  pro« 
vide  them-  with  laws  and  usages 
which  shall  carry  them  forward  in 
dviiiflafiiGn  and^  prosperity ;  and  the 
pe<^le  know  this  so  well  that'  they 
will  not  i^eadily  be  put  oif  with  a 
continued^  wasting  upon  Providence. 
Moreover,  there  ai^  those,  apart  froih 
the  people^  the  leademof  faeticmboeh 
hei«  oM  i&  Iretod,  ^dse-yei^iitf- 


t^re  must  change  if  they  abstaih  from 
goadhig  ministers  into  action.  ]>oes 
any  body  suppose  that  Mr.  O'Cbh*- 
nrfl  will  be  quiet  ?  He  may  patronise 
the  Whigs  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
count  upon  getting  a  good  deal  out 
of  them ;  but  he  is  no  more  willing 
to  relinquish  the  trade  of  agitation 
than  he  ik  able.  The  Repeal  cry 
may  be  softened  for  a  brief  space  out 
of  deference  to  that  show  of  decency 
which  even  he  is  constrained  bcca- 
stonally  to  put  on.  But  tiiat  it  will 
be  raised  again  in  due  time,  assuming 
the  cabinet  to  persevere  in  doing  nor- 
thing) is  just  as  inevitable  as  that 
without  it  the  rent  would  not  come 
iri.  Lord  John  may  feel  and  ex- 
press the  utmost  reluctance  to  open 
a  campaign  against  the  Irish  Church, 
but  we  defy  him  to  escape  firom  it. 
And  What  is  more,  we  do  not  believe 
that  his  half-ahd-half  scheme— his 
Popish' establishment  hereahd  Pro^ 
testant  establishment  there  —  will 
content  any  body.  Ddenda  est  Car" 
thago.  The  Irish  Church  is,  in  the 
councils  of  O'Connell  and  the  Whig^ 
Radicals,  doomed;  and  the  ^boner 
and  the  more  boldly  Lord  John  or 
Lord  Grey  breaks  ground  before  it, 
the  better  it  will  be  for  all  concerned. 
Biit  we  have  not  yet  done  with 
the  difficulties  of  the  new  Cabinet. 
The  members  of  the- present  gov^ii- 
ment  aiie  as  much  divided  on  the 
subject  of  labour  in  the  fiietories  as 
up<m  the  Irish  Church  t}nestion.  An 
influential  section  of  thedi,  with  Lord 
John  at  their  head,  ^pported  Lord 
Ashley  in  his'  last  att^pt  td  carry  a 
Ten-houim'  Wll,  while  Loitl  Grey 
and  the  m6t^  decided  of  the  eeatio- 
mists  denounced  the  projeotr  as^  worse 
than  viaionaiy^.  WhM  is  now  to  be 
done?  Will  thfe  government  leAve 
to  Lord  Ashley— on  Whose  re-elei^ 
tion  next  year  we  count  as  surely  as 
we  do  upon  any  thing  that  is  in  the 
future— the  honour  of  fighting  oncte 
more  the  battllf  of  the  iluBtory  child- 
ren, and*  winning  it  P  or  will  Loid 
John  assume  the  initiative  at  the 
inevitable  ri^  of  exasperetiiig  his 
supporters  of  the  League  and  of 
coming  into  direct  coUimon  with  ^ 
Robert  Peel?  or,  finally,  knowing 
that  Lord  Gr^  is  against  bim,  will 
be  be  contctit  to  keep  aloof,  or  po^ 
eibly  vote  ^ihst  ttis  own^  wishes'? 
These  are  pointawhidi'itiemains  for 
tiine  to  decerniine.  And,  let  us  add, 
thottiteir  settlcdiei^  be  iMmtufcd 
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as  it  may,  cannot  fail  of  causing 
very  great  embarrassment  to  the 
cabinet. 

So  nrach  for  some  of  the  anestiona 
in  domestic  policy,  about  wnich  the 
new  government  is  at  issue  vrith  it- 
self. Look  now  to  the  personeUe  of 
the  cabinet,  and  judge  how  far  such 
men  are  likely  to  go  on  smoothly  to- 
gether. But  a  few  short  months  are 
fled  since  Lord  Grey  refused  point- 
blank  to  sit  at  the  same  oouncil-table 
with  Lord  Palmerston.  This  relac- 
tttice  has,  somehow  or  another,  been 
or^roome ;  bnt  he  must  be  Tcry 
aim^e-minded  indeed  who  supposes 
that  the  feeling  in  which  it  originated 
can  have  passed  away,  or  that  the 
Boble  earl  of  July  1846  is  not  just  as 
fhll  of  crotchets  as  was  the  noble 
eaii  dT  1845.  The  noble  viscount, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  neither  for- 
gotten nor-^and  our  readers  may 
take  our  wocds  for  it— ^fovgivan  the 
firaeas  of  last  Autumn.  Lord  Pal? 
nerstsoi  has  the  happy  knack  of  lay* 
ing  all  personal  shghts  and  wrongs 
Sn  the  secret  recesses  of  his  memory, 
Where  they  are  nursedand  kejit  warn, 
that  they  may  be  brought  into  ac- 
tivity on  the  mrst  favourable  occasion. 
Ndther  would  it  be  just  towards  the 
bold  of  the  house  of  Grey  to  conceal 
that  in  this  respect  his  memory  is  to 
the  ftiU  as  tenacious.  Macanlay*s 
letter,  more  plain  than  jpleasant,  has 
never  departed  from  his  mind,  and 
some  &ie  day,  when  his  cdleagues 
li^ast  expect  it,  this  will  be  shewn. 
Mflteover,  it  is  not  one  Gr^,  but 
many,  whom  these  feuds  effect.  The 
nobfe  secretary  for  the  colonies  may 
ooimt  &irly  on  the  support  of  tlie 
homeHsecretaty  and  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  $  and  two  secretaries  of 
state,  with  the  principal  member  of 
the  Treasnry  board,  seem  to  us  to  be 
cuftble  of  holding  their  own  against 
all  tiie  odier  limmof  the  cabmet  put 
ti^iether.. 

Agaiit,  it  is  ft  matter  of  mve  doubt 
vitii  w  whether  Lord  J(3m  Russdl, 
with  all  the  prestige  that  surroimdfl 
his  name,  itatiy  possesses  the  confi- 
dence of  the  W%  partv.  That  he 
daes  imC  possess  the  eonndence  of  the 
oonnlrrwe  t^ce  to  be  an  admitted 
Ihet.  Jnst  at  t^s  moment  the  coun- 
try cifees  very  little  whom  her  ma- 
jesty may  be  pleased  to  raise  to  the 
office  of  first  lord  of  the  Treasury. 
It  is  the  general  belief  in  society  that 
Sir  Bobwt  F^  hae  left  OPthing 


really  useful  for  his  suoceflsor  to  ae- 
oompKah,  and  that  the  beat  thi^g  that 
could  happen  would  be  a  aiu^eosion 
for  a  few  years  of  the  labours  of  a 
legislature,  which  cannot  meet  with- 
out making  or  changing  laws,  whe- 
ther the  operation  be  in  itself  desir- 
able or  not.    But  the  people  know 
that  Lord  John  is  a  very  ambitioo^ 
statesman.  His  character  for  courage, 
too^  is   more   univeraallv  admitted 
than  for  discretion ;  and  he  has  been 
too  long  in  the  hands  of  the  move- 
ment to  sanction  a  hope  that  he  will  be 
able  toshake  himself uree.  Something 
his  lordship  feels  that  he  must  do ; 
and  when  men  are  operated  npcm  by 
this  sort  of  conviction,  the  coaoces 
are  at  least  even  that  rather  than 
do  nothing  they  will  do  mischief. 
For  example,  was   ever   admifiaiffli 
made  by  a  minister  of  the  crown  man 
perilous  than  that  which  Lord  John 
was  drawn  into  on  the  suljject  of  the 
estimates  ?  Let  the  principle  be  once 
conceded  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons has  a  right  to  examine  bv  com- 
ndttee  before  they  arc  brought  for- 
ward the  estimated  expenses  of  each 
cuifrent  year,  and  there  is  ao  end  to 
all  power  in  the  state,  except  that  of 
the  Commons.     Tlrare  is  an  end, 
likewise,  to  all  responsibility  by  the 
minister.  He  ceases  to  be  answerable 
for  the  conduct  of  public  affairs.    He 
has  no  further  control  over  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  revenue ;  embarrass- 
ment at  home  and  disaster  abroad 
may  befall  as  fiist  as  they  may,  but 
he  will  not  withdraw  frcmi  the  coun- 
cils of  his  sovereign  on  account  of 
either,  because  the  financial   com- 
mittee of  the  House,  and  not  he,  has 
occasioned  them.    Could  the  admis- 
sion in  question,  or  rather  Uie  hesi- 
tating reply  of  the  noble  lord,  be 
dictated  by  the  misgiving  whkh  al- 
ways affects  men's  anticipations  of  the 
future  when  the  memories  of  the 
past  are   unpleasant?     Was  Lord 
John  thinking  of  the  progressive  de- 
cline of  the  national  credit  from  183d 
to  1841 ;  and  comsid^ng  how,  in  the 
event  of  a  similar  decadence,  he  might 
still  hold  place  and  pay  in  1850  and 
beyond  it  r  We  suspect  that  he  was; 
nevertheless,  we  take  leave  to  assure 
him  that  neither  the  English  people 
nor  their  representatives  will  permit 
the  minister  of  the  crown  to  devolve 
his  gravest  and  most  onerous  duties 
oifl^committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
aw|Mi.    No,  not  cvea  if  th«  reward 
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of  aoqoieioeiioe  in  the  amngeiiieiit 
slioBld  promise  to  be  a  numopol  v  for 
life  to  the  firm  of  Russell  and  Co.  of 
the  Treasary  benches,  with  all  the 
agreeable  concomitants  therennto  at* 
tached,  namdv,  lodging,  presidenee, 
patronage,  and  pay,  with  royal  din* 
ncfB  «rf  ca/Mtam. 

IVre  is  y«t  another  damaging 
cireumalanee  connected  with  the  bo- 
sition  of  the  new  goremment,  toat 
in  their  Irish  appointments  they  have 
not  been  happy.    It  is  the  general 
hmjiwaaieii — ^and  we  believe  that  the 
inaurcasion  is  a  correct  one— that  the 
Wiiig  lopd-chanoellor  of  the  sister 
kingdom  owes  his  rise  to  0*Connell. 
KatthatO*ConDell  directly  patronists 
the  Rt.  Hon.  Ur.  Brady,  but  it  was 
necessary  to  place  Mr.  Brady  where 
he  is,  m  order  that  another  and  a 
surer  berth  might  be  provided  for 
ihenroiegS  of  the  Liberalor,-^THio  is 
mmntood,  in  like  manner,  to  have 
imposed  upon  the  authorities  at  the 
castle  ^eir  law  adviser.    And  of  the 
opnions  of  the  O'Connor  Don  on  the 
great  question  of  repeal,  nobody  is 
ignorant.    Kow  an  mdividual  Ke- 
peakr,  like  an  individual  Radical, 
may  find  it  convenient  to  change  his 
views  when  he  comes  into   office. 
Indeed,  we  will  go  fiirther  by  idlow* 
ing,  that  on  all  questions  affecting 
^e  ffovexnment  of  the  empire^  men 
in  office  receive  of  necessity  so  much 
more  light  than  can  be  afforded  to 
persons  in  private  life,  that  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  assuming  them  to 
be  reasonable  beuMn,  that,  with  theur 
prmunr  of  staitfon,  they  diould  usually 
toy  aside  both  the  language  and  the 
senttmeBts  of  demagoffues.    But  in 
the  case  of  one  who  nas  spoken  in 
flivonr  of  repeal,  whether  it  were  in 
the  Hoose  or  Ccmmoos  or  in  Con- 
ciliation Hall,  we  cannot  but  think 
that  the   cabmet  hibonrs  under  a 
fttuity  which  advances  him  to  a  post 
of  honour  and  responsibility  under 
thecrvwn.    ThatMr/fimiih  O'Brito 
should  make  sometfainj^  of  the  fact 
tfaait '  the  *i«peai  itenolidnary  never 
gftve  In  his  ftanal  adhesion  to^the 
Assoeiatlen;  we  are  not  suirnnscd. 
hlr,  8miih  O'Brien^  is  certamly  not 
tho^olianon  bf 'his  party,  but  weak 
as  he  isi,  Nature  faasgirenbimbrams 
enottgh  U>  appreh^  tint  it  is  a 
good  thing  for  die  canse  of  mischkf 
to  get  a  Repealer  into  place;  and 
that  it  u  prudent  on  his  own  part 
to   excase   the  Repealer   to   the 


mob  for  having  accepted  it.  And 
Mr.  0*Brien  is  right.  Say  what 
thcj  will,  the  Whig  cabinet  need  not 
expect  that  they  can  ever  succeed  in 
persuading  the  British  people  Uiat 
the  association  of  the  CKConnor  Don 
with  themselves  is  other  than  an  act 
either  of  political  treason  or  pditical 
Cowardice. 

Meanwhile,  the  enemies  of  the 
English  connexion  are  dated,— *the 
friends  of  the  Union  exaaperated 
rather  than  depressed.  The  former 
anticipate  a  r»idy  oompltanoe  with 
all  the  demands  triiich.  thev  make 
immediatel)r,and  ealculate,atbAst  the 
more  sanguine  among  them,  on.fove* 
ing  a  separation  by  and  bv.  The 
latter,  disgusted  and  ontraffed  in  their 
bitterestprejndices,areread3r,throngh 
sheer  dissatis&ction  with  times  pre* 
snit,  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
wildest  of  the  deelaimers  against 
Saxon  injustice^  We  think  that 
measnres  which  go  to  produce  aoeh 
resnlts  are  the  reveme  of  wise;  for 
though  it  be  impossible  to  deny  that 
in  former  years  the  Protestants 
somewhat  abased  the  powets  that 
were  intrusted  to  them^  we  defy  their 
worst  enemies  to  brinff  against  them 
now  any  charge  of  tie  sort  And 
let  it  nev«r  be  forgotten^  that  their 
worst  outbreaks  wen  the  resnllB  of  a 
loyalty  pecnliar,  but  perfectly  honest; 
of  a  principle  which  paitook  as  much, 
perhime,  of  hatred  to  Popery,  as  of 
love  for  Protestantism  or  for  the 
throne ;  and  could  not  be  dissevciMd 
firom  the  remembrance^  that  their 
fathen  having  won  Irsbmd  with  the 
sword,  kept  it,  not  for  themsdves 
but  for  England,  and  devdved  upon 
them  the  solemn  dnty  eC  keeping  it 
stiU.  We  thmk,  then,  that  a  pofiey 
which  fbrees  the  Protcatants  into 
hostility,  even  if  it  seem  for  the.  mo- 
ment to  win  the  fiKVOnr  oC  tibe  Rimitti 
Catholics,  is  ndther  a  jurt  nor  n  vase 
pofiey.  For  the  party  whoogi/you 
striasC'toiQoriuiiatdmdn'no  pielMioc 
dftarinff  yDafor,ynnr/o«ft  weljfiir 
lesadesue  te^hecon^denediantt with 
T^iirsdves ; .  .adieiea^ '  ther  cmtmald 
Protestants  wed  to  boast- tiii^^fiMfi^ 
were  ^glish)<  not  IiMi  subjeetSfaqa 
wefe  rewy-to  8acriiter,pieperty.aiil 
life  itself  in  defeiice  of  the  fingHdi 


Hitherto,  we  have  spoken  o£  Ac 
Whig  government  as  ofa  self-exiitent 
andiaidatedbedflr.  .  WehimppiQt^d 
out  the  causes  of  the  maknew  which 
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we  attribute  to  it,  as  fiu:  as  tliey  are 
to  be  souffht  for  within  the  cabinet 
circle  itseTf.  We  have  shewn  that 
the  management  of  public  altairs  has 
been  undertaken  bj  a  body  of  gen- 
tlemen, hardly  any  two  of  whom 
think  alike  upon  any  subject;  that 
the  points  concerning  which  they 
differ  among  themselves  are  not  se- 
ccmdary,  but  of  the  first  importance ; 
and  that  the  tempers  of  the  men  are, 
in  many  instances,  such  as  to  preclude 
all  hope  of  their  being  able,  for  any 
length  of  time,  to  keep  their  peculiar 
humours  under  Qontrol.  What  sane 
man  expects  that  Lord  Grey  will 
give  up  the  very  least- valued  of  his 
crotchety  were  the  existence  of  the 

government  ^ewn  to  depend  upon 
is  doing  so  ?  ]\Vho  professes  to  be- 
lieve that  Lor^  John  Russell,  after 
be  has  once  ma!de  up  his  mind  to  any 
j^ven  course  of  action,  will  vield  a  jot 
m  order  to  conciliate  Eari  .Grey  or 
any  other  member,  .either  of  the 
cabinet  or  the  legislature  ?  Who  is 
so  innocent  as  to  anticipate  that  Lprd 
Palmerston's  repentance  will  prove 
to  be  sincere,  or  that,  either  at  the 
Foreign  Office  or  in  his  correspond- 
ence with  the  ministers  of  other 
states,  he  will  ab^te  a  tittle  ,of  the 
petulance  which  in  a  few  sliort  years 
brought  us  to  the  very  verge  of  an 
European  weir?  These  are  grave 
considerations, — rocks  ahead  of  the 
new  r^gimey  which  no  steerinff,  how- 
ever sKilful,  can,  in  our  judgment, 
for  any  length  of  time,  avoid.  But 
if  they  be  avoided,  what  then  ?  The 
Whigs  are  by  far  the  weakest  party 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  ^d  among 
the  constituencies  they  ^e  as  no- 
thing. Will  they  be  able  to  ^o 
on  ?  We  think  not.  ^heir  colonial 
policy,  when  last  in  power,  produced 
a  rebellion  in  Canada.  If  we  may 
judge  fVom  what  the  new  premier 
promises,  it  will  bring  total  rum  upon 
the  West  India  islands  now.  xbey 
shewed  themselves  on  former  occa- 
sions miserable  financiers,  and  are 
not  likeljr  to  do  better  amid  the  con- 
fusions inseparable  from  a  toUd 
change  of  system.  Our  facetious 
contemporary,  Ptmch  has  risked  a 
prophecy  in  regard  to  this  matter, 
which  it  will  in  nowise  surprise  us  to 


see  realised.  And  of  this  we  can 
assure  them,  that  as  the  peopk  give 
them  no  credit  for  moderation  or 
mfigna^imity — ^as  all  the  world  is 
alive  to  the  eagerness  with  which 
they  joined  in  driving  Peel  from 
office,  so  there  is  little  diapoaitioii 
any  where  to  overlook  their  blun- 
ders when  they  fall  into  them,  or  io 
tolerate  their  feebl^ess  whenever  it 
ahi|ll  begin  to  shew  itself.  Xbey 
have  no  hold  whatever  upon  iM 
country,  and  they  know  it  J^owwe 
sincerely  regret  this,  for  go  when 
they  may,  there  se^ms  to  us  no  pros- 
pect of  replacing  them  by  a  cabinet 
which  snail  be  strongs ;  £9r  parties 
are  utterly  dissolved,  an^  till  they 
take  a^in  some  form  and  consistency, 
we  defy  any  man  or  set  of  mssa  to 
guide  with  effieot  the  councils  of  the 
nation. 

Finally,  let  the  Whigs  beware 
how  they  endeavour  to  get  up,  at  a 
crisis  like  the  present,  what  they 
expect  to  become  a  popular  cry, 
whether  it  be  on  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation or  cheap  sugar.  L^islation 
carried  on  in  a  state  of  exctteokent 
invariably  ends  ill ;  for  be  the  par- 
ticular measure  good  or  bad,  the 
manner  of  pressing  it  forward  is  fatal. 
Inhere  is  more  truth  in  Ijx^  Castle- 
reagh's  much -abused  aphorism  than 
it  might  be  iudicious  to  acknowledge. 
^^  The  people  have  little  [we  will 
not  exactly  say  that  they  nave  ao- 
^hing]  to  do  with  the  laws,  except  to 
obey  them."  Clear  heads,  sound 
iudgments,  great  circumspection,  a 
keen  insight  into  the  future,  are  all 
requisite  in  men  who  would  provide 
for  the  permanent  well-being  of  the 
country ;  and  to  look  for  any  one  of 
these  qualities  in  mobs,  or  in  the 
leaders  of  mobs,  is  xidiculous. 

We  give  it,  ^^en,  as  our  deliberate 
opinion,  that  JA>rd  John  Russelfs 
government  will  not  last  a  twelve- 
month. We  repeat  that  we  ace  sony 
for  it ;  and  as  toe  best  proof  of  our 
sincerity,  we  hereby  declare  that  from 
us  it  shall  receive  a  fair  trial.  We 
shall  try  its  measigres,  be  they  what 
they  may,  on  their  own  merits;  and 
give  ju^Q^ent  in  each  separate  case 
according  to  right. 


^46n  :-4»rintea  by  Qeorgc  .Bsrciay^  Cwtie  Streett  hAsnlm  Sgu^. 
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LIFB  OF  A  STROLLING  PLATER* 

"  Ovid  S€n,  Nome  me  a  profeat  poet,  that  his  poetry  did  erer  afford  him  a  compe* 
tencj.  Ay,  yoar  god  of  poeta  there,  whom  all  of  you  admire  and  reverence  so  much 
— Homer ! — what  was  be  l—^what  was  he? 

"  Tueea,  Marry,  1*11  tell  thee,  old  swaggerer !  He  was  a  poor,hliDd,  rhyming  rascal, 
that  lired  obscurely  up  and  down,  in  booths  and  taphouses,  and  scarce  ever  made  a 
good  meal  in  his  sleep,"— Ben  Jonsok,  The  Poetaster. 


Thsough  the  kindness  of  a  friend, 
a  native  of  the  north,  and  one  curi- 
ous in  old  papers,  I  have  lately  had 
placed  at  my  disposal  a  collection  of 
letters  addressed  to  poor  John  Cun- 
ningham, the  poet  and  player,  a 
name  not  unfavourably  known  as  the 
author  of  certain  pleasing  pastorals, 
and  of  one  sweet  song,  ^'Kate  of 
Aberdeen,"  which  posteritv  will  not 
willingly  let  die.  The  life  of  poor 
John  Cunningham  was  one  con- 
tinual warfare  for  subsistence,  and 
one,  moreover,  ineffectual,  for  po- 
verty still  followed  him  wherever  he 
went,  and  may  be  said  never  to  have 
left  him.  He  seldom  trod  the  es- 
tablished stace;  the  bam,  the  tent 
of  a  country  uir,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing race-course,  were  the  Ixwrds  on 
which  he  was  compelled  to  squander 
his  eenius  and  powers  of  pleasing 
for  the  means  of  life.  These  papers 
are  curious,  as  illustrative  of  the 
caieer  of  a  man  moving  in  a  circle 
beneath  the  level  of  his  i^ents,  about 
whom  all  who  love  poetry  and  sym- 
pathise with  genius  must,  in  some 
measure,  &el  interested;  and  they 
now  appear  before  the  public  for 
the  first  time. 

YQU  XZXIY.  KO.  CCX. 


The  story  of  poor  Cunningham 
deserves  to  be  told  hereafter  among 
the  Calamities  of  Authors,  and  his  life, 
when  better  known,  may,  perhaps, 
find  a  place  in  some  future  ^ition 
of  Disraeli's  interesting  work,  or  sup- 
ply some  additional  illustrations  of 
the  straits  through  which  genius  may 
struggle  into  reputation,  of  that  neg- 
lect which  it  may  meet  with,  and  of 
that  wretchedness  which  it  may 
choose  to  live  in. 

John  Cunningham  was  bom  in 
Dublin,  sometime  in  the  year  1729, 
and  was  the  eldest  of  seven  children. 
Nursed  and  bred  in  the  lap  of  po- 
verty, his  father  became  suddenly 
affluent  by  a  prize  in  the  English 
lottery  of  1200Z.  On  this  he  set  up  as 
a  wine -merchant,  spent  the  whole  of 
the  sum,  and  figured  in  a  short  time 
among  the  list  of  bankrupts.  His 
mother's  name  no  one  has  told  us. 
Both  parents  were  Roman  Catho- 
lics, the  religion  through  life  of  their 
eldest  child.  The  mere  first  rudi- 
ments of  education  he  received  at 
the  grammar-school  of  Drogheda, 
and  had  learned  to  read,  write,  and 
smatter  a  little  French,  when  he  was 
summoned  from  his  studies  to  his 
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own  home,  his  father*s  means  being 
found  insufficient  to  maintain  his  son 
any  longer  at  school. 

Necessity  drove  him,  as  it  has 
driven  many  more,  to  the  perilous 
trade  of  authorship,  and,  at  seven- 
teen, he  brought  out  at  the  Dublin 
Theatre  a  two-act  piece,  called  Looe 
in  a  Mist,  or  the  Lass  of  Spirit,  from 
which  Garrick  is  said  to  nave  bor- 
rowed the  plot  of  the  The  Lying' 
Valet,  The.  Lass  of  SpirU  was  fa- 
vourably received,  had  a  run  of  se- 
veral nights,  and  procured  its  author, 
if  not  something  more  substantial,  at 
least  the  freedom  of  the  theatre. 
Here  he  became  acquainted  with 
actors  and  with  actresses,  and  ima- 
gining his  talent  to  lie  in  the  imitative 
art,  forsook  his  home— a  step  which 
Kitson  says  he  afterwards  repented 
of,  and  joining  the  company  of  an 
itinerant  manager,  crossed  into  Eng- 
land, and  added  the  character  of  the 
strolling  player  to  that  of  the  poor 
poet. 

This  sort  of  unsettled  life  he  must 
have  led  for  some  twenty  years  prior 
to  the  publication  of  his  poems. 
What  vicissitudes  of  fortune  he 
passed  through  in  this  long  career  of 
strolling,  who  shall  say?  Now  in 
mirth,  now  in  sorrow,  now  in  pleni- 
tude, now  in  poverty ;  the  companion 
of  the  idle  and  the  profligate,  tne  de- 
bauched in  body  and  in  mind.  A 
story  which  the  poet  Bums  has  pre- 
served mil  shew  the  want  to  which 
he  was  at  times  reduced.  Burns  had 
it  from  Mr.  Woods,  a  player,  who 
knew  Cunningham  well,  and  es- 
teemed him  much.  *^A  fat  digni- 
tary of  the  church,"  says  Burns, 
^*  coming  past  Cunningham  one  Sun- 
day, as  he  was  busy  plying  his  fish- 
ing-rod in  some  stream  near  Dur- 
ham, his  reverence  reprimanded  him 
severely  for  such  an  occupation  on 
such  a  day.  The  poor  poet,  with 
that  inoffensive  gentleness  of  man- 
ners which  was  his  peculiar  charac- 
teristic, replied,  that  he  hoped  God 
and  his  reverence  would  forgive  his 
seeming  profanation  of  that  sacred 
day,  as  he  had  no  dinner  to  eat  but 
what  lay  at  the  bottom  of  tiiat  ]^ol." 

His  engagements  never  led  bun  as 
far  as  London,  but  he  was  a  favour- 
ite in  the  north,  and,  it  is  believed, 
deservedly  so.  At  Edinburgh,  how- 
ever, he  frequently  acted ;  and  here 
he  became  acquainted  with  Robert 


Ferffusson,  "the  writer  chiel,*'  and 
lively  poet,  at  whose  light  Bams 
kindled  his  own  brilliant  flame.  But 
Cunningham  was  modest,  and  his 
friends,  nappily  too  judicious,  did  not 
buoy  him  up  with  the  false  bladders 
of  improper  praise.  Ritson,  the  anti- 
quary, who  knew  him  well,  relates 
tbat  he  was  unequalled  as  a  French- 
man, and  good  m  other  chaFBcters. 
^'I  remember  him,"  adds  Ktson, 
"  excellent  in  Orator  Gniel."  Shields, 
Sunderland,  Durham,  Stockton, 
Whitby,  Scarborough,  Newcastle, 
and,  occasionally,  Northampton,  were 
the  fields  of  his  exertions.  At  these 
places  his  talent  for  prolq^ues  and 
epilogues  was  frequently  caffed  upon, 
and  at  intervals,  too,  he  set  forth 
certain  small  pieces  in  print,  such  as 
an  "  Elegy  on  a  Pile  of  lluins  "  (ra- 
ther too  much  an  echo  of  Gray),  and 
the  *' Stanzas  on  the  Death  of 
George  II." 

Several  of  our  poets  have  been 
players, — Ben  Jonson,  Otway,  and 
J.iee,  for  instance,  and  Shakspeare,  it 
is  well  known,  had  a  part  in  Ben 
Jonson's  tragedy  of  Sejanus.  Shak- 
speare is  said  to  have  made  but  an 
indifferent  actor,  and  Otway,  when- 
ever he  came  upon  the  boards,  wis 
so  dashed,  says  Downes,  the  prompter 
of  Davenant's  house,  that  he  was 
never  looked  upon  as  any  thing  more 
than  an  indifferent  performer.  Cun- 
ningham, with  still  greater  oppor- 
tunities, had,  perhaps,  never  greatly 
excelled.  The  Muse  is  creative,  not 
imitative  (the  powers  of  poetry  and 
of  pla^inff  have  never  been  allied), 
and  diffidence  and  modesty,  whidi 
are  the  characteristics  of  true  genius, 
are  sad  drawbacks  to  the  production 
of  clap-traps  and  appropriate  ges- 
tures, m  short,  to  any  thing  like  ex- 
cellence in  the  histrionic  art. 

Cunningham,  it  is  said,  corre- 
s^nded  with  Shenstone,  who  advised 
him  to  cultivate  his  talent  for  nas- 
toral  poetry,  but  no  trace  of  their 
correspondence,  I  regret,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  papers  before  me.  Of 
his  acquaintance  with  Mickle,  the 
author  of  Cumnar  HaU^  and  the 
translator  of  the  Lusiad^  a  single 
letter  is  all  I  have  to  produce. 

'<  I  ezpectsd  to  bsFe  had  tbeplestiire/' 
Mickle  writes  to  him  from  Londoa,  De- 
cember 5, 1763,  '^  of  seeing  you  at  Lob* 
don,  abottt  the  beginiuog^winterfWl»«& 
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I  li^«l  to  MS  your  Toluma  aelipM  the 
noisy  Cburchill,  who,  excepting  his 
friend  I4ojd,  ie  the  oqIt  peraon  here  who 
pablishes  a  vene  worth  readiog.  I  beg 
yon  woald  fsroor  me  with  a  letter,**  be 
contiAues;  "yoa  cannot  .want  (o  say 
what  I  am  deairooa  to  know  while  you 
have  to  tell  me  of  roar  welfare,  and  when 
yon  intend  to  pubfiah  your  poems*  Mr. 
Murdoch  telia  me  that  ho  wrote  voo  long 
ago,  and  that  yon  hare  not  yet  had  tims 
to  aoswer  bim.  He  woald  write  to  you« 
he  says,  now,  were  it  not  leo  much  fa- 
Toar  to  excuse  yoar  laaineas,  which,  as 
it  is  not  of  the  nature  of  the  crimes  that 
roar  MolAsr  Church  of  Rome  calls  invo* 
laatary,  deaerTea  the  less  indulgence*" 

One  of  the  etrliert  letien  in  the 
eoHectkm  is  IW>m  Dines,  the  actor, 
and,  for  a  Ions  time,  toe  manager  of 
the  Edinbmgh  Theatre.  Cunniiig- 
ham  had  many  kind  friends,  and 
Digges  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
them. 

"  So  aaodi  ior  basioess,"  he  writes 
Ifom  Edioborgh  in  Aagast,  1769 ;  '*  and 
now  far  year  afairs.  I  am  very  sin« 
ecroly  ooacened  at  the  disappoiatment 
you  aMt  in  London.  I  hope  l>r.  Havkes- 
worth  will  prove  a  sincere  friend.  How. 
erer,  permit  me  to  beg  you  will  not  be 
chagrined,  let  what  wHl  happen.  Mrs. 
Diggea  and  myself  ahall  thauc  ourselves 
really  happy  if  yoo  will  imagine  yourself 
related  to  as,  and  come  and  stay  with  us 
as  loog  as  yoa  please  here.  I  twre  great 
want  Hi  a  companaonabla  maa  like  year, 
self.  I  hare  aaiiered  nnob  aenow  and 
aualbrtane  ia  thia  odd  world,  and,  tbere* 
fere,  caa  easily  imf^ine  what  yoa  mast 
Buffer  under  the  oppressions  yoa  are 
daily  exposed  tu«  llie  life  joa  lead 
most  be  a  life  of  anxiety,  lliu  invita- 
tion is  not  the  result  of  whim  or  a  start 
of  fancy;  we  have  talked  about  you 
nmny  and  many  ereoings,  and,  at  last,  I 
am  set  down  to  conjure  you  to  write  me 
word  whether  you  are'  at  preeent  ia 
Nortfaampton.  I  hate  firieadahipa  by 
balTos,  or  m  a  mean  way  couiened*  1 
am  very  open  to  roa,  bat  my  intention  is 
what  y>ou  woala  thoroughly  eeteem  me 
for  could  you  aee  its  basis. 

"  A  dependence  in  London,"  tlie 
generous  Digges  continues,  '*  may  be 
precaiious.  lou  shall  have  money  to 
bring  you  to  me,  and  shall  command 
what  you  want  to  make  your  appearance 
as  deeent  as  it  ought  to  i«.  htm-  if  yun 
bave  that  solid  anderstaadiag  1  think 
you  possessed  of,  you  will  socept  what  [ 
eibr,  wilb  as  mnchffHkntfi  as  my  offer 
is  laade.  1  lire  much  at  heme,  i  have 
prepared  a  aaag  tied-cbamber  under  my 
roef  for  yon,  aad  we  will  Ure  like  friends 


and  philosophtrs  together.  D —  slroll- 
ing !  leave  it  off.  Come  to  me  directly. 
I  doB*t  want  you  lo  play,  for  our  com- 
pany U  full ;  but,  for  Ged's  aake,  take 
tioM,  and  look  about  you  before  you  go 
up  to  London.  A  man  h  alwatf  r$tp§eUd 
t«  tki$  nuau  W4UtUi,juit  according  ts  the 
credit  he  $$ems  to  hove  mtk  kit  toitor. 
Now  I  have,  in  my  lifetime,  been  out  of 
my  tailor's  good  graoes,  and  so  may  you 
be,  or  any  honest  fellow,  without  shame 
or  scandal.  Look  you,  my  good  and 
grave  sir,  do  not  hesitate,  but  take  a 
friend's  advice  whose  heart  beats  to  serve 
yoa.  Write  to  me  by  next  post ;  not  a 
letter  of  thanks,  but  a  plain  dedaratfon 
that  I  ahall  see  you.  We  are  at  my  old 
house  at  the  bottom  of  the  Canongate, 
which  I  have  taken  for  a  year ;  there  we 
will  sit  down  and  alter  plays  and  amuse 
ourselves,  as  well  as  we  caD« 

*'  No  negative,  but  write  to  your  as- 
sured friend, 

"  W.  DlOOES. 


**  Mrs*  Digges'  kind  compliments  to 
ou.  I  will  send  a  small  bill  directly  to 
iring  you  by  return  of  post.'' 


£ 


The  ronch  draft  of  Cimnin^ham*s 
reply  to  this  friendly  letter  is  pre- 
serred.  After  thanking  him  for  the 
invitation,  he  says, — 

**  I  eaanot,  with  any  degree  of  booour, 
quit  my  colours  here  till  the  corps  ia 
ready  for  a  decampment.  We  only  wait 
for  the  races,  which  begin  a  month  from 
hence,  and  then  I  shall  undoubtedly  aro- 
ceed  to  pay  my  respecta  to  yoa.  Vou 
imagine  very  justly  the  true  situation  of 
my  finances,  lor  I  frankly  eeafoss  that  a 
remittance-bill  will  be  extremely  neces- 
aaiy.  My  address  as  before.  At  the 
Flying  Horse  (no  Pegasus)  in  the  ftf  nrket 
Plare,  Korthamploa." 

A  letter  froma  Mr.  Robert  Bage- 
nal,  hut  without  date,  belongs  pro- 
bably to  the  year  1762,  and  throws 
some  light  upon  the  life  of  a  poor 
author,  and  tne  temptation  London 
held  out  to  the  strolling  player. 
The  employm^t  offered  by  iXovd 
the  poet,  and  by  George  Alexanoer 
Steyens,  the  author  of  The  Storm^ 
will  excite  a  smile : — 

**  I  humbly  ask  pardon,"  Bagenal 
writes,  *'  for  not  having  earlier  returned 
an  answer  to  your  bat  favour.  As  aooa 
aa  1  arrived  ia  liondon  1  aaade  it  my 
suit  te  Mr.  Robert  Lloyd  that  lie  would 
(as  he  had  at  that  tim«  u ml er taken  and 
still  continues  to  conduct  a  magazine) 
find  some  employment  for  vou  ;  he  made 
apwer  that  you  might  weekly  depend  ou 
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twenty  shillingfl  for  yonr  aid  and  asslstt 
ance ;  and,  as  be  bad  beard  tbat  the  trans- 
lation  of  the  mails  had  been  offered  to 
yon,  he  imagined  that  this,  till  somewhat 
better  should  fall  out,  might  afford  you 
an  existence.  Mr.  G.  Sterena  desired 
me  to  intimate  to  you  tbat  he  has  now 
in  his  possession  a  French  book,  a  trans- 
lation ofwbich,  he  imagines,  would  prove 
beneficial  to  qualified  undertakers.  If 
you  choose  to  engage  in  this  performance, 
he  will  send  it  to  you  by  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. He  proposes  going  halves  in  the 
profits,  and  says  he'll  leave  the  adjust- 
ment of  that  matter  to  you.  You  are  the 
best  judge  whether  this  offer  is  equitable 
or  no." 

Some  five  or  six  letters  follow  from 
a  girl  of  the  name  of  Jane  Fleming, 
sometimes  prettily  sentimental,  oft- 
times  commonplace,  and  loaded  with 
quotations  from  Dryden,  Addison, 
and  Allan  Ramsay.  Miss  Fleming 
seems  to  have  been  smitten  with  the 
love  of  verse,  and  to  have  scribbled 
and  sung  not  altogether  unsuccess- 
fully. She  appears,  moreover,  to 
have  been  the  heroine  of  the  song : — 

"  O'er  moorlands  and  mountains  rude, 
barren  and  bare. 
As  wildered  and  wearied  I  roam  ; 
A  gentle  young  shepherdess  sees  my  de- 
spair, 
And  leada  me  o'er  lawns  to  her  home." 

Miss  Fleming  is  the  very  Cynthia 
ofCrabbe:— 

"  But  Cynthia's  soul  was  soft,  her  wishes 

strong. 
Her  judgment  weak,  and  her  conclusions 

wrong ; 
The  morning-call  and  counter  were  her 

dread. 
And  ber  contempt  the  needle  and  the 

thread ; 
But  when  she  read  a  gentle  damsel's 

part. 
Her  woe,  her  wish!  —  she  bad  them  all 

by  heart." 

Of  her  situation  in  life  these  letters 
afford  no  clue.  That  she  gained  but 
eighteenpcnce  for  a  long  day's  labour, 
however,  she  herself  tells  us ;  and 
though  named  Conient  in  the  song, 
she  seems  to  have  been  unhappy  m 
her  lot.  In  one  letter  she  says  she 
longs  to  see  her  dear  friend,  and  to 
clasp  him  in  her  arms ;  and  in  an- 
other, that  she  has  resolved  to  for- 
sake her  calling  and  take  to  the  life 
of  a  strolling  actress.  So  much  for 
the  Phillis  of  Corydon  Cunningham* 


Frior*8  Chloe  was  a  boondng  bar- 
maid. 

In  a  letter  dated  6th  Februaiy, 
1764,  from  a  now  nameless  individual 
(J.  Pennecuik),  there  is  some  men- 
tion of  his  literaiy  doings : — 

•'  I  really  expected,"  he  writes,  "  that 
your  volume  or  M iscellaniea  would  have 
been  ready  for  the  press  ere  now.  When 
do  you  purpose  to  have  it  completed? 
As  you  are  exceedingly  well  akilled  in 
the  French  language,  and  delight  much 
in  the  perusal  of  their  best  autbora,  1  am 
much  surprised  tbat  you  do  not  attempt 
more  translations  from  it.  The  versify- 
ing a  few  of  Marmontel's  Tales  would, 
at  a  spare  hour,  be  an  excellent  amuse, 
moot,  which  I  am  confident  from  the 
translations  you  have  made  from  La 
INIotte,  you  would  hit  off  admirably 
well." 

This  is  followed  by  a  letter  of  5th 
April,  1764,  from  Martm  and  Wo- 
therspoon,  booksellers  in  Edinburgh, 
desiring  some  contributions  for  their 
magazine,  in  a  lamentable  iamine  (for 
so  tney  phrase  it)  of  poetry  and  wit. 
But  the  postscript  is  tne  most  curious 
part  of  the  letter :— "  P.S.  Pray  have 
you  done  any  thing  with  your  volume 
of  poems?  or  how  far  are  you  ad- 
vanced in  preparing  them  for  the 
press?  Whether  do  you  intend  to 
sell  them  to  a  publisher,  or  publish 
them  yourself  ?  We  might,  perhaps, 
make  a  bargain  with  you.'*  As  yet 
there  was  no  complete  edition  of 
Cunningham's  poems;  and  he  was 
pressed  on  all  sides  by  his  friends  to 

Sut  them  together,  to  revise  and  pub- 
sh  them  by  subscription.  At  this 
period  he  was  bus^  with  the  book, 
and  his  friends  in  circulating  his  pro- 
posals. **  I  have  received  the  money 
for  several  copies,"  he  is  written  to 
by  a  fellow-player,  "  and  exhausted 
the  subscription-papers.  Pray  send 
me  more,  and  by  wnat  means  I  shall 
send  you  the  money.*' 

There  was  some  contention  in  l!!#on- 
don,  Edinburgh,  and  Newcastle,  who 
should  publisn  the  poems  of  the 
strolling  plaver,  so  favourably  was 
his  genius  thought  of  in  the  book- 
selling market.  Tom  Davies  of  Rus- 
sell Street,  the  good-natured  friend 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  was  anxious  to  be 
the  publisher ;  and,  if  we  may  believe 
Phil  Lewis  the  actor,  was  disappointed 
in  not  being  so.  Tom  sougnt,  how- 
ever, to  gain  a  translation  from  the 
French,  of  whatever  kind,  firom  the 
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pastoral  poei,  yfho  says,  in  answer  to 
Lewis,  through  whom  Davies  made 
the  request,  how  much  he  should 
like  to  diyert  himself  with  a  trans- 
lation, "  I  am  fond,  you  know,  of  the 
Frendi.  I  rememher  you  liked '  The 
Bose  and  Butterfly*  I  imitated  from 
I^  Motte."  He  then  mentions  the 
indolence  of  his  character,  and  that 
he  wrote  hut  for  amusement ;  so  that 
when  writing  hecame  a  task  or  a  duty, 
he  was  at  once  weary.  ^'  I  am  not 
enterprising,"  he  adds,  "  and  am 
tolerably  happy  in  my  present  situa- 
tion." 

The  next  letter  is  from  Henry 
White,  a  gold-heater  in  London,  and 
merits  to  be  printed  entire : — 

"  To  John  Cunningham. 

"  London,  May  13,  1765. 
"  Dear  Cunningham,  —  I  ba^e  been 
busy  in  your  affuir  ever  since  I  wrote  to 
you  last.  You  must  contrive  somebow  or 
otber  to  aend  me  a  bundle  of  your  pro. 
posals,  for  without  'em  His  impossible 
to  do  any  thing.  I  here  send  you  a  small 
list  of  names,  and  1  am  pretty  certain  of 
sending  you  a  larger  one  when  you  fur- 
nish me  with  proposals  to  distribute ;  but 
yon  must  observe  that  we  've  no  time  to 
loae,  for  the  theatrical  gents  will  soon 
depart  from  hence,  and  I  flatter  myself 
with  getting  you  a  group  of  them.  Mr. 
Ix>Te  you  have  wrote  to,  and  be  under- 
takes the  two  Garricks,  &c.  1  hope  he'll 
be  punctual,  for  on  his  account  I  stop 
my  pursuit  at  Drury  Lane,  and  will  push 
it  with  more  vigour  at  Covent  Garden  ; 
bat  these  proposals  I  must  have,  so  if 
you  can't  contrive  to  send  immediately, 
why  only  say  the  word,  and  1*11  get  *em 
printed  here,  but  must  have  another 
copy,  for  Younge  took  the  former  one 
away,  and  l*ve  been  these  two  days 
bunting  for  him,  but  cannot  light  on  him. 
I  wish,  lad,  jou  bad  took  coursge,  and 
ventured  to  town,  depend  on  it  your  pub- 
lication wou'd  have  answered  much  bet- 
ter here  than  it  can  possibly  do  in  the 
country.  Allow  me  to  say,  Cuny,  that 
your  modesty  makes  you  underrate  your 
merit  (a  very  singular  instance  this  for 
an  Irishman);  but  however  singular  it 
may  be,  'tis  no  less  true.  Why,  man, 
yoa  are  allowed  by  a  great  number  of 
men  of  real  genius  and  merit  to  be  the 
first  pastoral  poet  of  the  age,  and  to  hide 
yourself  in  an  obscure  comer  of  the 
world!  Oh,  fy!  Rouse,  lad,  at  once, 
and  shine  in  the  face  of  the  world. 
Whatever  number  of  subscribers  I  may 
get,  youll  please  to  order  the  books  to 
be  delivered  to  me,  and  I'll  distribute  'em 
tnd  remit  th«  money  to  you.    Adieu^ 


dear  lad,  may  great  success  attend  you, 
is  the  sincere  wish  of  your  sincere  friend 
and  humble  servant  at  command, 

"  H.  White," 

There  are  other  letters  from  White. 
In  one  dated  13th  July,  1765,  he 
writes  to  his  "  dear  friend  Cuny :" — 

"  I  hope  your  work  is  in  the  press  by 
this  time,  and  that  we  shall  see  it  soon. 
A  friend  of  mine,  who  I  have  shewed 
some  of  your  productions  to,  and  who  is 
much  acciuainted  with  the  nature  of  pub- 
lications, says  that  you  should  by  all 
means  print  at  least  1000  copies,  be  your 
subscribers  ever  so  few." 

White  then  alludes  to  the  pro- 
posed dedication  of  the  yolume  to 
Garrick : — 

"  Seriously,  I  think  yon  may  as  well 
venture  to  dedicate  to  the  little  man 
without  auy  body's  interest  in  the  affair. 
He  con't  he  offended ;  nay,  he  will,  I'm 
sure,  be  pleased." 

But  before  the  volume  appeared 
the  poor  poet  had  received  an  extra- 
ordinary letter  with  an  extraordinary 
request.  I  shall  give  it  in  full ;  no 
part  of  so  precious  a  document 
should  be  lost : — 

"  To  John  Cunningham, 

**  Dublin,  Sycamore  Alley, 
2Ut  Dec.  1765. 

"  Df  Sir,  —  You  should  have  heard 
from  me  before,  but  I  have  been  in  ex- 
pectation every  post  for  these  three 
months  to  be  called  to  London  ;  however, 
I  rec<*  a  Letter  p.  last  post,  by  which  I 
must  be  there  the  second  week  in  March. 
I  met  your  brother  this  week  and  he  tells 
me  that  be  has  printed  proposals  for  your 
poems ;  but  on  ace'  of  your  not  being 
here  could  not  meet  with  any  success, 
indeed  the  savages  here  have  a  much 
better  taste  for  claret  than  poetry.  I  re- 
quest you  will  not  forget  my  name  in 
your  list  of  subscribers ;  your  brother 
seems  to  be  very  uneasy  at  his  present 
situation,  and  proposes  to  be  in  London 
in  spring.  I  hope  it  will  be  in  my  power 
to  serve  him  there,  an  Introduction  is  all 
he  wants. 

"I  must  now,  B*  Jack,  inform  you, 
under  the  rose,  and  to  you  alone  I  speak, 
that  I  am  in  expectation  of  Lord  Temple's 
being  my  friend  in  an  affair  which  I  hope 
will  be  to  my  advantage  ;  I've  been  ad- 
vised to  publish  on  my  arrival  in  London 
a  Poem,  dedicated  to  him  or  his  Lady ; 
the  subject  I  wou'd  chuse  wou'd  be 
Stowe,  a  Pastoral,  a  descrip"  of  w'"*  I 
am  sure  you  are  no  stranger  too  [stcj,  if 
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you  •re»  sliaH  Mad  jom  •  4eflortp»  in 
piint.  I  would  bs?e  it  in  th«  mfwaer  of 
your  fonaor  poatorals.  I  mvM,  thero- 
fore,  desire  you  will  ioform  me  if  you 
will  hate  time  to  execute  it  ag's'  the 
above  time;  I  would  have  it  to  make  a 
aikpenny  pamphlet ;  be  assured,  D**  S%  i 
shall  with  great  pleasure  taiirfif  jou  for 
your  trouble  when  I  am  favoured  w^your 
answer  (which  I  request  p.  fetnrn  of  the 
post)  I  shall  esplain  myself  more  largely. 
I  depend  on  your  secrecy  in  this  affair, 
and  be  assured  I  am, 

**  Yoars  most  sincerely, 

"  Thos.  Wilkes. 
"  Pray  let  me  know  if  you  have  any 
Theat'  pieces  by  you  which  hat  not  app^ 
on  the  stage?    Adieu.    I  request  your 
•peedy  annwer." 

I  have  failed  to  discover  '*  Stowe,  a 
Pastoral;**  no  such  poem  appears 
among  the  vast  poetical  treasures 
preserved  in  the  jBritish  Museum. 
Nor  have  I  discovered  more  of  Mr. 
Wilkes  than  that  he  was  an  actor  of 
low-life  chanMsters.  The  xeauest  re- 
minds one  of  the  days  of  £lkaudk 
Settle,  who  when  his  blaze  of  repu- 
tation jpast  and  he  liad  sunk  into  the 
insignificance  due  to  glorious  medio- 
crity, kept  congratulatory  odes  for 
lying-in  ladies,  epithalamiums  for 
marriages  in  high  life,  and  elegies  on 
elwncal  occasions,  all  readv  for  dis- 
tribution to  young  gentlemen  of 
wealth  made  fathers,  voung  peers 
made  husbands,  or  old  ladies  discon- 
solate widows.  Whether  Elkanab 
added  to  their  i^jdcings  or  allaved 
their  griefs  has  never  been  told,  that 
they  served  his  purpose  is  well 
known.  I  wonder  whether  ^  Stowe, 
a  Pastoral,"  ever  imposed  upon  my 
Lord  Temple ;  it  is  not  improhabfe 
that  Cunningham  wrote  it  and  made 
Mr.  Thomas  Wilkes  a  more  fortu- 
nate man. 

Early  in  the  year  1766  am)e8red 
from  the  well-known  shop  of  I)odsley 
in  Pall  Mall  the  Ions-looked- for  oc- 
tavo volume,  under  the  title  of  Poems 
chMy  PaatoraL  The  volume  was 
well  received  by  the  public,  and  hae 
since  nudntained  its  ground,  mn- 
niiig  through  many  editions,  and 
finmnff  a  place  in  the  large  body  of 
British  poetry.  What  he  wants  in 
strength  he  makes  up  for  by  a 
pleasing  pastoral  softness  and  pro- 
priety of  sentiment  and  expression — 
a  flow  and  an  ease  lyrical  and  har- 
The  dediqttion  was  to  the 


UtUe  man  David  Garnck,  and  it  has 
becai  related,  how  untruly  will  ap- 
pear, that  Cunningham  trudged  up 
to  London  finr  the  sole  purpose  of 
personally  presenting  his  volume  to 
the  great  actor. 

'« He  saw  him/'  says  die  teHer  of  the 
story,  the  late  Kobert  Cromek,  "  and, 
aooording  to  his  own  phmse,  hm  was 
treated  by  him  m  lie  aiest  hmmUmiduM 
and  scurvy  menaer  iwt^ginabU.  Gairick 
•saomed  a  cold  and  stately  air,  insulted 
Cuoningham  by  behaving  to  him  as  a 
common  beggar  \  and  gave  him  a  couple 
of  guineas,  accompanied  with  this  tpeeck, 
*  Players,  sir,  as  well  as  poets,  are 
always  poor.'  ** 

Cromek  adds,— 

"  The  blow  was  too  severe  for  the  poet. 
He  was  so  confused  at  (he  time  that  he 
had  not  the  use  of  his  fsculties,  and  in- 
deed, never  vacolleeted  that  he  ought  to 
have  spumed  the  offer  with  contempt,  till 
his  best  friend,  MrB.Shiok  of  Newcastle, 
reminded  bim  of  it  by  giving  him  a  oooud 
box  on  the  ear,  when  he  retaraed  onoe 
moee  beneath  her  sheltering  roof  and  rc- 
hted  his  sad  story." 

Had  not  the  pafters  now  before  me 
been  preserved,  this  story  might  have 
gone  to  postoity  and  Men  accepted 
as  a  settled  truth.  But  the  story  is 
not  even  what  D^den  calls  a  sopois- 
ticated  truth  with  an  alloy  of  he  in 
it ;  *tis  a  pure  invention,  and  the  fol- 
lovring  letter  from  Cunningham*s 
kind  friend  White  will  prove  it  fully. 
The  letter  has,  unfortunately,  no 
date:^ 

"  To  John  Cvnmngham, 
*'  Dear  Cunningham,...-!  received  your 
books  about  ten  o'clock  this  day,  at 
eleven  I  got  the  frontispieces  inserted, 
and  at  twelve  I  was  at  Mr.  Garrick*s; 
but  he  was  not  at  liome.  I  immediately 
repaired  to  the  Theaue,  but  he  was  not  to 
be  found  there.  1  then  went  to  Dodd's, 
and  got  him  to  promise  me  he  woold  find 
him  out  and  deliver  the  books  ioto  his 
hands  sonetime  this  day  and  let  me  know 
tone  enough  for  the  peat  the  result.  Well, 
now  for  it,  lad,  Dodd  has  found  him, 
delivend  the  books,  stayed  with  him 
while  he  read  yonr  card  and  some  little 
matters  of  your  hook.  He  expressed 
great  pleasure  at  what  he  read,  says  he'll 
take  them  with  him  to  Hampton,  where 
he  is  going  for  beat  part  of  next  week, 
and  on  his  rstura  he'll  write  a  line  or  two 
to  your  worship.  Wondered  much  at 
vour  contimiiog  in  the  country,  and  said 
he  should  be  glsd  to  do  you  any  servioe 
in  his  power.    Thus  miwh  m  JDavid 
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Gtnick,  of  whow  promised  friendship  I 
wish  you  joy,  and  do  really  think,  Cuny, 
that  be  and  yoa  may  be  rery  happy  in 
etch  otber*B  acquaintance.  "  1  suppose 
joqI]  print  away  now  as  fast  as  possible, 
and  I  beg  youll  send  me  mine  as  soon 
as  yon  can  for  my  Iriends  are  impatient. 
"  Adieu,  dear  lad,  yours  sincerely, 

"H.  Whus." 

This  is  followed  by  another  letter 
from  TVhite ;  a  short  extract  will  be 
enough: — 

«<  I  ua  of  opinion  that  an  engagement 
at  ether  house  is  very  easily  to  be  at. 
tained  by  Mr.  Cunningham  whenever  he 
chooses  to  apply  either  in  person  or  by 
letter;  for  1  oelieTe  the  managers  and 
performers  of  each  house  have  a  proper 
regard  and  a  very  high  opinion  of  Mr. 
Cunningham's  merits  as  a  man  and  as  an 
aatfaor,  to  sar  nothing  of  theatrical  merit, 
as  I  never  heard  they  had  made  much 
ioqaiiT  conoeming  that ;  bnt  I  think  in 
a  partKolar  caate, — namely,  the  French* 
niaB»  &e.,  yoa  would  appear  to  great  ad- 
rantaee.  I  believe  'tis  needleas  to  re* 
ftai,  the  kind- hearted  writer  adds, 
"that  whenever  you  choose  to  make  trial 
of  London,  my  house  (such  as  it  is)  is 
at  your  service  till  you  find  a  more  agree* 
able  dwelUng." 

It  is  pleasin^j  to  see  how  all  the 
letters  oi  his  fnends  bear  testimony 
to  the  good-naiare  and  kindly  quah- 
ties  of  poor  Cunningham.  It  would 
be  easy  to  multiphr  proofs  of  the 
warmth  with  whicn  he  seems  to  have 
beoi  loved  bv  all  his  friends.  These, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  thought 
needless;  and  letters,  remarkable  but 
for  the  friendliness  o^  their  language, 
are  bnt  wearisome  productions  to 
read  in  print.  I  pass  over  a  batch  of 
snch  letters  to  come  to  one  from  Mr. 
Wilkes  of  Sycamore  Alley,  Dub- 
lin:— 

"'  To  John  Cumutigkam, 
*'  Dublin,  Augiut  4,  1768. 

"  Dear  Sir,  —  I  was  favoured  with 
yours,  and  am  very  sorry  to  bear  of  your 
i&diapoaition.  I  am  well  acquainted  with 
Or.  Ferral,  our  firat  pbyaician  here,  and 
feUow  of  our  college.  We  dined  togc- 
diar  the  day  that  1  received  yours,  and  I 
riiad  him  part  of  your  letter.  He  wrote 
the  enclosed,  which  he  ia  certain  will  be 
^  great  service  to  you.  He  recommends 
ridiog  moderately.  You  are  not  to  eat 
nlt-meats,  or  dnnk  anv  kind  of  spirits, 
Int  wine  or  wine-and- water.  If  you 
viil  send  me  your  case,  be  will  give  his 
opiaion  with  pleasure. 

"  If  you  could  have  the  piece  ready  by 


the  nuddU  of  December  next,  I  believe  it 
will  do  ^  in  a  word,  I  shall  give  you  my 
promissory  note  for  twenty  guineas,  pay- 
able to  you  or  to  your  order  on  the  first 
night*s  performance.  Consider  you  have 
four  months  from  the  middle  of  this. 
What  I  say  to  you  1  know  will  never 
transpire.  I  need  not  repeat  to  you  that 
it  must  be  an  entire  new  piece  (with 
songs) ;  not  a  line  borrowed  from  anr 
former  piece.  1  request  you  will  think 
of  this,  and  favour  roe  with  your  answer 
as  soon  as  possible.  Let  me  request  you 
will  have  the  enclosed  made  up,  and 
take  it.  I  make  no  doubt  itv^nll  confirm 
you  in  a  good  state  of  health.  My  best 
wishes  attend  you,  and  be  assured  that 
I  am, 

"  Dear  sir, 
"  Yours  most  sincerely, 

•*  Tnos.  Wilkes. 

"  I  am  to  see  your  brother  to-morrow. 
Bom  this.*' 

This  was  the  man  for  strikinff  a 
bargain,  but  Cuimingham,  in  London 
language,  would  not  bite  ;  and  a 
future  offer  which  Wilkes  made  of  a 
promissory  note  for  fi?e-and-twenty 
guineas,  payable  on  the  first  night  of 
performance,  docs  not  appear  to  have 
offered  any  additional  temptation  to 
the  indolent  poet. 

Three  or  four  letters  from  Ritson 
the  anti<^uary,  then  a  young  man, 
and  solicitous  of  notice,  are  only  cu- 
rious as  laborious  specimens  of  com- 
Elimentary  epistles.  In  one,  he  saya 
ow  much  he  had  hoped  to  have 
seen  Mr.  Cunningham  when  one  of 
the  ^*  racing  performers  "  at  Durham, 
but  he  could  not  possibly  get  away. 
*'  I  have  never  had  a  day  nor  the 
offer  of  a  da^  (except  Sunday)  from 
my  master  since  I  entered  his  office. 
Had  I  aaked  him  for  a  day,  I  never 
could  have  expected  to  succeed."  In 
conclusion,  he  sa^s,  ^*My  imagina- 
tion's so  shallow.  It  is  the  moat  vain 
undertaking  possible  for  me  to  pre- 
tend corresponding  with  yon.  xet 
if  my  stupid  letters  have  only  the 
good  fortune  to  ]Mrocnre  me  one  in 
return,  I  am  happier  than  if  I  were 
the  author  of  Mr.  Fope*s  Literary 
(Jorreapondenoe." 

Chinningham*a  health,  after  the 
publication  of  his  poems,  became 
very  indifferent ;  the  tear-and-wear 
life  of  a  strolling  player  had  all  but 
ruined  the  natural  strength  of  his 
constitution,  which  a  love  of  strong 
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liquors  was  fast  assisting  to  destroy. 
In  his  latter  days  he  gave  himself  up 
almost  wholly  to  drink ;  '*  he  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  it,*'  says  Kitson,  "  and  he 
drank,  as  he  of^en  told  me,  to  drown 
reflection."  At  this  time  he  was 
often  in  want  of  clothes,  of  linen,  and 
of  the  money  wherewith  to  purchase 
them.  Ilis  indolence  increased,  and 
his  indifferent  health  and  emaciated 
figure  no  longer  fitted  him  for  the 
stage,  and  he  l^came  dependent  upon 
the  hounty  of  his  friends.  Of  the 
number  of  the  kind,  Mr.  Slack,  a 
printer  in  Newcastle,  was  kind  be- 
yond measure.  His  name  deserves 
preservation.  He  not  only  received 
nim  into  his  house,  but  procured  for 
him  at  his  own  expense  the  best 
medical  advice,  so  that,  at  times,  the 
poor  poet  had  gleams  of  hope  that 
ne  would  be  ahle  to  get  round  a^ain, 
and,  in  the  language  of  his  fnend 
Digges,  "d —  strolling  altogether.** 
But  this  was  not  to  be.  He  Enffered 
on  under  the  friendly  roof  of  Mr. 
Slack,  and  was  to  be  seen  loitering 
through  the  streets  of  Newcastle,  his 
tall  and  once  manly  frame  now  spare 
and  gaunt,  his  walk  feeble,  and  his 
countenance  betraying  an  inward  dis- 
composure, the  eflfects  of  an  unsettled 
life,  and  a  constitution  ruined  by  in- 
dulgence. At  this  time  he  became 
known  to  Bewick,  the  famous  wood- 
engraver,  who  has  transferred  to  wood 
the  poor  poet  and  strolling  player, 
just  as  he  was  every  day  to  have 
Deen  seen  in  Newcastle,  canrin^,  in 
an  old  silk  handkerchief,  a  herring, 
or  some  other  common  article  of  life. 
He  remained  in  this  all  but  helpless 
state  till  the  I8th  of  September,  1773, 
when  death  came  to  nis  release,  in 
his  forty-fourth  year.  He  was  bu- 
ried in  the  churchyard  of  St.  John's, 
Newcastle,  where  a  decent  monument 
was  placed  over  his  grave,  I  bdieve 
by  his  friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Slack. 

Cunningham  seems  to  have  been 
intended  bv  Nature  for  a  proud  sta- 
tion in  life,  but  disappointed  hopes 
brought  on  despondency,  and  de- 
spondency drove  him  to  drink.  In 
his  youth,  unsuited  with  an  aim,  he 
became  the  companion  of  the  disso* 
lute  and  unsettled ;  of  those 

**  Who  hide  in  rant  the  beart-aches  of  the 
night;" 

the  iVequenter  of  top-rooms,  race- 
curses,  ale-booths,  and  coimti^  fair9^ 


With  this  contamination  around  him 
daily,  he  did  not,  however,  give  up 
his  faculty  for  song  to  any  bad  pur- 
pose; and  has  left  behind  him  no 
line  which,  dying,  he  could  have 
wished  to  have  destroyed  from  the 
impurity  of  ita  thought  He  did  not 
prostitute  his  Muse,  but,  like  a  man 
of  ffenius  as  he  was,  saw  that  poetry 
had  other  purposes;  that  to  instroct 
and  to  please  were  ito  ends,  not  to 
vitiate  and  to  divert.  Well  had  it 
been  if  of  many  men  of  equal,  of 
many  of  mater  genius,  we  could  say 
the  same! 

His  brother  Peter  was  a  statuary 
in  Dublin,  and  a  modeller  in  wax, 
and,  like  himself,  one  on  whom  For- 
tune and  Favour  frowned.  He  re- 
sided all  along  in  Ireland,  and  was 
employed  upon  a  monument  to  Svrift, 
as  appears  nom  the  letters  before  me, 
and  from  his  brother's  works.  Of 
others  of  his  family,  nothing  is 
known. 

The  original  of  the  following  letter 
was  long  in  the  possession  of  Charles 
Mathews,  the  actor,  and  is  here 
printed  for  the  first  time : — 

"  To  Mn.  A.  Stack, 

"  At  the  Printing  OfficB, 
**  NewcastU'UpottmTynt, 

'*  Dear  Madam^-.!  received  yonrs,  for 
which  1  thank  you.  J  am  in  a  bad  atate 
of  health,  and,  I  am  afraid,  rather  peevish, 
~-yoa  will  conclude  so,  perhaps,  from 
mj  last.  Mj  health  is,  in  short,  so  bad. 
that  I  am  to  remain  at  Scarborough  till 
the  company  returns  to  Whitby  (about 
six  weeks).  1  could  wish  the  booka 
should  be  sent  by  the  carriers  oveibnd 
to  Whitby,  and  so  forwarded  to  Scar- 
borough.  1  have  not  beard  about  Mrs. 
Montague;  had  she  a  mind  to  let  me 
bear  from  her,  it  must  have  been  through 
jour  channel,  as  she  cannot  know  my 
address.  What  do  you  think,  Mrs. 
Slack,  of  sending  her  a  book,  in  the 
manner  of  those  1  sent  Mr.  Garriek,  and 
presenting  it  as  my  first-oflTering  1  The 
fly  took  up  Mr.  uarrick's,  and  Harry 
White,  goldbeater,  delivered  them.  1 
would  have  twenty  or  thirty  sent  to  Mr. 
White,  to  whom  I  shall  write  about  them 
directly.  The  York  company  will  be 
three  weeks  at  Hull,  and  if  1  had  books  I 
could  distribute  them  I  think  to  adran. 
tage  in  that  quarter.  Let  the  laod-car- 
riage  be  high — no  doubt  it  will  be  so, 
but  I  am  80  teased,  from  particular  friend- 
ship, here  and  in  the  environs,  that  I  can 
make  no  longer  excuses  with  propriety. 
My  friend  Slack  mistakes  wk^n  ho  Uuiaka 
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me  a  bad  nanager ;  lon^  journeTS,  bad 
boMness,  and  bad  bealtb,  disconcert  the 
finances  of  iLe  very  careful.  As  I  shall 
be  here  some  weeks,  I  beg  some  books 
orerlaod. 

"  I  ana,  my  dear  madam, 
"  Your  aitached  friend  and  servant, 
••  John  Cunning uau. 

"  Scarbro',  Oct.  22, 1771. 

**  P.  8.  I  sball  send  yon  tbe  Edinburgh 
prologue  vrry  soon. 

"  1  suppose  I  shall  shortly  famish  you 
with  a  pangniph :_' On  sncb  a  day 
departed  J.  C. :  his  fortune,  30,000<.,  be 
left  to  baild  an  hospital  for  decayed 
poets.'" 

An  hospital  for  decayed  poets, 
poor  John  Cunningham !  How  well 
tias  Crabbe  described  you  and  your 
lot!- 


"  Sad  happy  race !  soon  raised  and  soon 

depress'd. 
Your  days  all  past  in  jeopardy  and  jest ; 
Poor  without  prudence,  with  aflQiotiona 

vain. 
Not  warn'd  by  misery,  not  enriched  by 

gain; 
Whom  justice,  pitying,  chides  from  place 

to  place, 
A  wandenng,  careless,  wretched,  merry 

race. 
Who  cheerful  looks  assume,  and  play  the 

parts 
Of  happy  rovers  with  repining  hearts ; 
Then  cast  off  care,  and  in  the  mimic  pain 
Of  tragic  woe  feel  spirits  light  and  vain, 
Distress  and  hope,  tne  mind^s,  the  body's 

wear, 
The  man's  affliction  and  the  actor's  tear; 
Alternate  times  of  fasting  and  excess 
Are  yours,  ye  smiling  children  of  dis« 

tress." 


MICHEL  0£  MONTAIGNE  IN  TUE  CRADLE,  THE  NURSERY,  AND 
THE  COLLEGE. 


Fsw  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century 
have  exercised  greater  influence  in 
various  departments  of  intellectual 
activity  than  Michel  de  Montaigne. 
To  say  that  he  was  the  father  ofthe 
modem  essayists,  is  to  say  little. 
The  ideas  which  he  either  originated 
or  adopted,  the  doctrines  he  pro* 
poanded,  the  errors  he  embraced, 
the  truths  he  asserted,  have  all  pro- 
duced a  numerous  progeny.  An  at- 
tempt to  affiliate  these  would  far 
transcend  our  patience.  It  is  now 
scarcely  possible  to  open  a  work  of 
specnktion,  ethical  or  metaphysical, 
without  lighting  upon  thoughts 
which,  whether  the  material  was 
drawn  from  his  own  mind  or  not,  he 
had  impressed  with  his  image  and 
snperBcription,  and  contributed  to 
put  in  circulation.  He  has  to  answer 
for  many  of  the  absurd  vagaries  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  some  of 
the  soundest  theories  of  succeeding 
philosophers  have  been  drawn  from 
his  inexhaustible  maj^azine.  Not  to 
mention  the  obligations  of  French 
literature  to  this  original  thinker, 
our  own  swarms  with  indications 
of  his  influence;  he  has  presided 
over  many  a  thoughtful  moment  of 
our  greatest  writers,  and  inspired 
some  of  their  happiest  imaginations. 
That  Shakspeare  had  profited  by  his 
Esitus  is  asserted,  though  it  may  be 
dioabted^  BMOQ^&JEMay^  arC)  in  ^^ 


tions,  mere  abridgements  of  passages 
of  Montaigne.  Pope  drew  his  whole 
theory  of  human  nature,  as  developed 
in  the  Essay  on  Man,  from  the 
Apologie  pour  Raymond  de  Sebonde  ; 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  generally 
understood  that,  next  to  RaTOlais,  our 
inimitable  Lawrence  Sterne  owes  so 
much  to  no  writer  as  to  Michel  de 
Montaigne. 

We  may,  some  day,  without  re« 
sorting  to  the  vulgar  imputation  of 
plagiarism,  criticise  Trutram  Shandy, 
with  the  express  purpose  of  tracing 
the  connexion  of  some  ofthe  ideas  it 
contains  with  others  met  with  in  the 
JEssais,  Parallel  passages  we  consider 
of  no  importance.  They  simply  prove 
that  intellectual  architects  have  oc- 
casionally stolen  a  brick  from  a 
neighbour's  house.  Literary  in- 
formers may  discover  that  beautiful 
ideas  have  been  transported  whole- 
sale from  one  book  to  another ;  they 
mav  marshal  their  witnesses  in  for- 
midable array,  and  come  before  Uie 
tribunal  of  the  country;  but  the 
author,  whilst  pleading  guilty,  main- 
tains tiiat  he  has  done  no  wrong. 
He  has  merely  discovered  that  an- 
other had  expressed  what  he  desired 
to  sa^  as  well  as  he  could  have  done, 
and  m  the  same  spirit,  and  has  taken 
advantage  ofthe  circumstance.  Who, 
for  example,  can  blame  Sterne  if  he 
tiac^  a  resemblance  betweeu  tho 
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potttiens  of  Toridk  and  Lord  Vera- 
lam,  and  thought  proper  to  borrow 
from  the  author  of  ue  Bacomana 
this  tender  sentence? — "  When  from 
private  appetite  it  is  resolved  that  a 
creature  shall  be  sacrificed,  it  is  easy 
to  pick  up  sticks  enough  from  any 
thicket  whither  it  hath  strayed  to 
make  a  fire  to  offer  it  with.*' 

Certainly  it  savours  something  of 
iogiatitude  if  due  a4skDOwledgmeiit 
in  such  cases  be  withheld;  but  lite- 
rary men  are  proverbially  immord, 
ana  it  can  serve  no  ffood  purpose  to 
aeeun^ulateproofe.  what  we  should 
think  vduable,  would  be  a  j^iloso- 
phical  appreciation  of  the  amount  of 
influence  exerted  by  a  mind  like 
Montaigne*s,  or  such  a  mind  as 
Steme*s,  of  the  share  the  one  had  in 
moulding  the  intellect  of  the  other, 
in  suff^nting  his  fiuieies,  his  charac* 
tera,  ms  illustrations,  his  forms  of 
thought  in  modifying,  if  we  mar  so 
speak,  the  frame  of  his  mind.  I'o  us 
it  appears  that  there  are  occasionally 
in  the  Essaii  passages,  the  peculiar 
tcme  of  which  so  forcibly  recalls  to 
mind  the  manner  of  Sterne — his  way 
of  viewing  the  thin^  of  this  world — 
that  if  no  other  evidence  existed,  we 
should  have  inferred  that,  attracted 
by  sympathy,  the  one  was  a  constant 
student  of  toe  other. 

**  Forbear  T*  cries  Montaigne  to  a 
lady  who  was  indulging  in  an  excess 
of  {B^rief^  **  for  not  tluse  flaxen  tresses 
which  now  you  tear,  nor  the  white- 
ness of  (hat  bosom  which,  in  your 
agony,  you  so  wildly  beat, — not  these 
have  Men  the  cause  of  the  disasters 
which  have  befidlen  your  beloved 
brother;  they  winged  not  the  shaft : 
esqpend  your  wrath  more  justly  else* 

It  is  needless  to  point  out  that  this 
might  be  taken  eitiier  as  a  modd.  ov 
a  iqMciBien  of  Steme^s  method  of 
numiisiog  on  the  events  of  human 
life. 

But  we  must  not  farther  pursue 
tins  sabject  at  prBient  It  will  be 
more  in  place  to  observe  thnt  the 
theories  or  Looke  and  of  Bonsseau  CB 
ednealion  owe  much  to  Montaigne ; 
many  of  his  notk»8  have  been  trans^ 
ported  bodily  into  the  works  of  these 
two  idulosoidierB,  and  it  is  worth 
while  to  notice  that  the  more  ob- 
ieetionable  and  fantastical  norts  of 
his  system  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Qeneviie;  whilst,  with  few  excep- 


tions, the  Englishman  has  chosen 
that  which  was  solid  and  sensible. 

Our  object  in  this  paper  is  to  ex- 
amine to  what  influences  Montaigne 
himself  was  subject  in  his  youth, 
what  share  in  the  formation  of  his 
mind  had  the  circumstances  by  which 
his  early  hfe  was  surrounded,  how 
much  he  owed  to  his  parents,  how 
much  to  the  theories  of  education 

Erevalent  in  his  time,  how  much  to 
is  masters,  how  much  to  his  boyish 
reading,  how  much  to  the  necidcnts 
of  college  life.  Without  maintaining 
exactly  that  "•  the  child  is  father  of 
the  man,"  we  think  that  all  these 
things  are  worthy  of  study,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  important  to  ^tiscover  if 
possible  in  what  d^ee  a  mind  con- 
tributes to  its  own  greatness,  and 
how  mudi  it  borrows  from  its  age. 
Some  maintain  that  there  is  a  mys- 
terious agency  hid  in  the  depths  of 
our  nature,  which  works  out  our 
character  independently  of  surround- 
ing circumstances;  others,  that  we 
are  moulded  and  fashioned  entirely 
by  external  ol\jects  and  events.  Ex- 
perience indicates  that  we  are  neither 
the  masters  nor  the  slaves  of  the 
material  world ;  that  the  two  theories 
of  human  character  which  possess  a 
kind  of  inverted  analogy  with  the 
Pelagian  and  Calvinisticiieresies are 
alike  untrue,  and  that  it  is  unphilo- 
sophical  to  endeavour  to  trace  a  com- 
plex result  to  any  one  of  the  simple 
sources  from  which  it  springs. 

We  have  only  allud^  to  this  ab- 
stract question  for  the  uncharitable 
Surposes  of  confutation.  It  seems  to 
e  a  theory  entertained  by  some 
writers,  that  a  man^s  greatness  is  to 
be  measured  by  the  amount  of  his  iso- 
lation from  his  contemporaries,  of  his 
independence  of  the  age  in  whidh  he 
lives.  These  pers(ms  hold,  with 
some  show  of  reason,  that  it  is  a  s^ 
of  weakness  and  servility  of  mind  to 
be  too  obedient  to  outward  impres- 
sions. They  kok  with  contempt  on 
those  who,  as  Charles  Blount  ex- 
presses it,  feUow  thor  leader  like 
mules,  and  20  wrong  if  he  goes  wiong. 
And,  accordingly,  tiieir  chief  sign  of 
mreatncas  is  the  contrary  of  this  de- 
fect. M.  ViUemain,  among  others, 
desiring  to  exalt  Montaigne,  tells  us 
that  no  man  owed  less  to  the  sge  in 
which  he  lived.  Now  insanity,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  minor  modifica- 
tions of  entnusiasm,  is  sometimes  no- 
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tlui^  more  tbui  an  ezoees  of  0el6- 
cooteDiplatioii ;  it  ftreues  a  mind  not 
saffidentl^  susceptible  of  regular 
external  impressions,  prone  to  feed 
on  itself,  to  ai8F^;ard  the  admonitions 
of  8enae»  and  trust  to  the  suggestions 
of  the  imagination.  Such  a  man  as 
M.  Villemain  describes  would  then 
he  an  anehorite,  the  founder  of  a 
sect»  a  conqueror,  or  a  madman. 
Montaigne  was  none  of  these  things. 
He  was  a  man  eminently  of  his  age, 
the  eaqnession,  so  to  speak,  of  we 
times  in  which  he  lived ;  principallj, 
it  is  true,  the  representation  of  the 
better  part,  but  sharing  to  some 
extent  m  most  of  the  Tices  of  mind 
and  manners  common  to  his  contem- 
ponzies.  His  compazatiTely  sedent- 
ary life  qualified  him  for  the  office 
of  A  reflector.  ^  The  ^easure  we  de- 
rive in  studyiiu:  his  career  is  not 
eertainly  exatea  by  the  rapid  sue- 
oeasioii  of  romantac  incidents,  nor 
does  his  figure  occupy  any  very  pro- 
minent position  in  the  history  of  the 
wiTtePintli  oentuxT ;  but  we  must  not, 
therelbre,  infer  tnat "  his  soul  was  like 
astar,  and  dwelt  apart**  On  the  eon^ 
trary,  vigorous  as  was  his  mind,  in- 
dependent as  was  his  intellect,  it  fed 
almost  entird^  on  the  ideas  of  his 
time;  and  so  iar  washe  from  occupy- 
ing the  position  assigned  to  him,  tnat 
we  would  venture  to  assert  that  his 
JSsMtds  oQuld  not  have  been  written 
in  any  other  country,  or  at  anjr  other 
stage  of  civilisation.  Amiust  the 
oonfosion  of  %  civil  war  of  extraor- 
dinary dmralion,  when  every  estate 
of  the  kingdom  took  the  field  to 
assert  its  own  riohts  or  encroaoh 
upon  those  of  others,  when  everj^ 
landed  proprietor  deemed  it  his 
interest  or  his  duty  to  fortif;^  his 
mansinnj  arm  his  tenantry,  jom  in 
fi»ays,  incline  to  one  jMuty  or  coquet 
with  the  other,  Montaigne,  it  is  true, 
in  fleneral  remained  qmet,  unnoticed, 
ana  coiiq[Muratively  unmolested.  He 
had  no  partioolar  bias  towards  any 
party,  the  stni|sgle  of  his  prejudices 
and  lus  convictions  teiminating  in  a 
pvoliBased  ataraxia,  or  philosophical 
mdifiSuneiice  on  the  sabjeet  <^  politics. 
For,  in  our  opinion,  we  must  not 
attrftmte  the  care  with  which  he 
^eoeraily  avoided  active  interference 
m  worldly  affairs  entirely  to  that 
love  of  studious  leisure  which  has 


caused  the  retirement  of  sereral  phi<> 
losophers  and  scholars.  He  nad 
many  of  the  tastes  and  most  of  the 
habits  of  a  man  of  the  world ;  but 
he  possessed  also  a  considerable  share 
of  prudence  and  forethought,  was 
little  susceptible  of  enthusiasm,  and 
could  calculate  with  tolerable  ex- 
actitude the  chances  of  life.  He  un^ 
derstood  well  that  the  interests  of 
the  people  were  in  no  way  concerned 
in  tne  success  of  either  of  the  two 
ffreat  parties  that  divided  the  king- 
aom;  and  saw  that,  for  the  third  and 
least  influential,  composed  of  those 
who  dared  to  sigh  for  real  liber^, 
there  was  no  hope  of  success. 

It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to 
Boppoae  that  these  considerations 
alone  induced  him  to  steer  his  bark 
out  of  the  foaming  and  tnrbulmt 
stream  of  events,  and  anchor  in  the 
little  sheltered  haven  which  Fortune 
permitted  him  to  choose.  He  cer- 
tainly, though  in  a  less  de^ee,  per- 
haps, than  nas  been  imagined,  was 
di^^osed  by  his  natural  constitution 
to  an  inactive  and  speculative  life^ 
and  he  was,  doubtless,  risht  in  thinkr 
ing  that  the  agitation  ana  excitement 
of  war  or  business  would  have  dis- 
turbed the  transluoency  of  his  mind, 
by  stirriuff  up  the  grosser  particles 
that  usually  sink  to  the  bottom  in 
the  calm  and  repose  of  comparative 
solitude. 

But  Montaiffne*s  seclusbn  differed 
very  widely  n'om  that  melancholy 
misanthropy  to  which  Stephanus 
Guazzus*  attributes  so  many  evils, 
and  among  others  the  liability  to 
hypochondriacal  affections.  He  was  of 
the  world,  thouffh  not  in  it ;  and  he 
would  occasionally  sallv  forth  and  try 
the  dangers  and  taste  tne  pleasures  of 
a  society  the  most  brilliant  and  most 
immoral  at  that  time  existing  in  Eu- 
rope. It  would  be  vain  to  assert,  that 
at  any  period  of  his  life  he  came  off 
unscathed  from  these  expeditions. 
They  left  him  restless  and  uneasy, 
and,  no  doubt,  fostered  that  soeptiad 
spirit  which  perverted  his  happiness, 
wod  fixMn  which  all  his  attempts  at 
dogmatiam  could  never  completelv 
reaone  him.  It  must  be  observea, 
mweover,  that  the  decline  of  his 
years  brought  along  with  it  cravings 
for  pleasures  which  he  had  neglected 
whoi  they  were  more  in  his  power, 
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Bnd  that  before  he  died  the  passion 
for  retirement,  instead  of  growing 
into  a  habit,  had  nearlj  spent  its 
vigour.  He  grew  young  as  he  grew 
old.  In  spite  of  the  peevishness 
bred  of  continual  suffering,  he  was 
more  alive  to  the  realities  of  exist- 
ence, more  obedient  to  the  blandish* 
ments  of  sense,  more  sensible  of  plea- 
sure, even  than  when  a  youth.  His 
taste  became  delicate,  even  to  sensi- 
tiveness, and  his  mind,  by  excessive 
refinement,  acquired  something  of  a 
feminine  character. 

All  this,  however,  proves  that 
Montaigne  was,  in  some  respects, 
the  creature  of  his  age,  far  more  so 
than  is  generally  acknowledged. 
Certainly  he  dived  deep  into  the  well 
of  antiquity  to  fetch  up  many  of  his 
thoughts  and  illustrations,  and  de- 
lighted in  shocking  the  opinions  of 
his  contemporaries  by  strong  doc- 
trines and  paradoxical  theories ;  but 
this  was  eminently  the  character  of 
the  age.  The  world  was  rife  with 
new  theories,  new  ideas,  new  senti- 
ments. Every  man  undertook  to  ex- 
amine and  confute  the  opinions  of 
every  other  man.  A  moral  insur- 
rection raged  over  the  whole  of 
Eurojie,  and,  accordingly,  we  dis- 
cover in  the  very  circumstances  which 
are  thought  to  isolate  Montaigne  the 
proof  that  the  developement  of  his 
mind  was  in  accordance  with  a  law 
at  that  time  in  universal  operation. 
We  are  almost  tempted  to  regret 
that  so  fine  an  intellect  was  exposed 
to  such  influences.  We  attribute 
many  of  the  defects  of  his  theories, 
and  the  deplorable  wanderings  of  his 
imagination,  to  the  unfortunate  com- 
pany in  which  he  found  himself;  and 
so  far  from  regarding  him  as  an  in- 
dependent spirit,  rising  superior  to 
the  vices  ana  follies  of  those  around 
him,  we  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to  pity, 
and  sometimes  to  despise  him. 

In  vieMrins  the  earlv  portion  of 
Montaigne's  ufe,  we  shall  discern  the 
oridn  of  manv  of  his  peculiarities 
and  oddities ;  for  he  was  odd — the 
odd  son  of  an  odd  father.  Many  of 
his  eccentricities  came  to  him  by  in- 
heritance. We  are  not  disposed  to 
exaggerate  the  influences  of  '*  birth 
and  blood,**  but  still  the  parentage  of 
a  person  celebrated  for  any  great 
qualities  is  a  just  object  of  curiosity. 
No  man*8  fortunes  are  independent 
of  the  auspices  under  which  he  is 


laid  in  the  cradle,  and  it  is  not  at  all 
unimportant  whether  a  eonch  of  gold, 
a  bucKler,  or  a  manger,  be  a  child^s 
first  resting-place,  it  is  worth  while 
knowing,  therefore,  that  the  ridicn- 
lous  accusation  of  Scaliger — for  he 
contrives  to  make  an  aocusatioD  of 
it— that  Montaigne  was  the  son  of  a 
herringmonger,  is  totally  irithont 
found^on.  He  was  a  gentleman 
bom  and  bred,  as  we  shall  presently 

Eroceed  to  shew.  Before  doing  so, 
owever,  it  mi^  be  as  well,  boui  as 
some  excuse  for  Scaliger  and  as  a 
specimen  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  to 
illustrate  the  perfectly  Cambrian  re- 
spect for  pedigree  at  that  time  pre- 
valent. 

Two  noblemen  having  quarieUed 
on  a  point  of  etiquette^  a  meeting  of 
friends  was  called  to  adjust  their 
diflerences.  One  of  them  had  pnt 
forward  a  claim,  based  on  his  title 
and  descent,  which  would  have  raised 
hin^  above  all  his  netghboura,  when- 
npon  they,  taking  alarm,  sided  against 
hun,  and  began  to  assert  their  equal- 
ity, some  alleging  one  ancestry,  some 
another,  one  citing  a  name,  a  second 
a  scutcheon,  a  third  an  old  fiuiily 
parchment,  and  the  least  among 
them  proving  himself  the  waon  of 
some  ontlandish  king.  When  they 
were  about  to  sit  down  to  diniier,  a 
friend  of  Montaigne's,  who  happened 
to  be  present,  instead  of  taking  his 
place,  began  to  retreat  with  proronnd 
obeisances,  begging  all  present  to  ex- 
cuse him  for  having,  up  to  that  time, 
had  the  audacity  to  live  with  them  on 
terms  of  equality,  but  promising  that 
henceforth,  now  that  he  had  been  in- 
formed of  their  ancient  guaUties^  he 
would  respect  them  aceordiBg  to 
their  deserts.  At  any  rate,  he  pro- 
tested, he  could  not  think  of  sitting 
by  the  side  of  so  many  princes. 
Having  played  these  pranks  for  some 
time,  he  suddenly  changed  his  tone, 
and  indulged  them  with  a  copious 
flood  of  abuse,  winding  up  thns,— 
^*  Be  content,  in  the  name  of  God, 
with  what  ocmtented  our  falters,  and 
with  the  knowledge  that  we  are 
well  enough  if  "we  only  know  how 
to  behave  ourselves.  Let  na  not 
disavow  the  fortunes  and  conditions 
of  our  ancestors^  and  away  with  these 
stupid  conceits,  which  may  always 
be  called  in  to  prop  up  the  dignity  of 
any  man  who  has  the  impudence  to 
advance  them."    The  astonishment 
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of  the  sons  of  kings  whom  he  ad« 
dressed  may  be  more  easOy  imagined 
than  described. 

To  letum  to  our  subjeet :  Pierre 
Eyquen,  seigneur  de  Montaigne,  fa- 
tlicr  of  our  hero,  was  an  kcuutr^ 
which  signifies  something  more  than 
oar  esontre ;  and  of  his  three  bro- 
thers, line  Sieur  de  Cairac,  was  a  dis- 
tJDgnished  member  of  the  ehnrch; 
another,  the  Sienr  de  St.  Michel, 
was  only  prevented,  say  the  bio- 
graphers, by  an  early  death,  from 
distingaishing  himself ;  and  the  third, 
Raymond  £yquen  de  Montaigne, 
eeignear  de  Bassagnet,  was  council- 
lor in  the  parliament  of  Bourdeaux, 
and  head  of  that  branch  of  the 
family  which  now  exists  in  Gui- 
emie.*  The  surname  Eyquen  was 
nerer  adopted  by  Michel,  who,  de- 
spite the  strong  objection  he  had  in 
theory  to  the  practice  of  deriving 
titles  Irom  estates,  took  that  of  Mon- 
taigne from  his  fkther*s  ch&teau  and 
eronnds.  He  informs  us  in  one  of 
his  J?na»,  that  he  knew  a  family  of 
Ejqaens  in  England,  where  the 
name,  as  has  been  conjectured,  was 
comipted  to  £gham;f  and  farther 
adds,  that  even  that  which  he  se- 
lected was  not  peculiar  to  him  or  hn 
rdattves.  There  were  families  in 
Saintsnee,  in  Brittany,  in  Paris,  and 
MoDtpdlier,  whieh  bore  it.  In  the 
latter  town,  contemporary  with  Mi- 
chel, dwelt  a  learned  man  named 
De  Montaigne,  who  had  composed, 
though  not  published,  a  life  of  Mary 
Qaeen  of  Scots.}  We  find  also  that 
one  George  Montaigne,  D.D.  M'as 
master  of  the  Savoy  Hospital  in  the 
re^  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Montaigne^B  father,  who  was  bom 
ra  1490--not  1495,  as  Coste  would 
have  it— was  a  country  gentleman  of 
soffident  consideration  in  Guienne  to 
be  elected  to  fill  several  important 
offices  in  the  municipality  of  Bour- 
deaux.   In  1590  he  was  first  jurat; 


in  1536,  deputy-maire ;  in  1540,  jurat 
again ;  procureur  of  the  city  in  1546, 
and  maire  from  1553  to  1556.  When 
in  this  responsible  situation,  he  was 
remarkable  for  the  excessive  atten- 
tion he  paid  to  his  duties,§  in  spite  of 
the  disinclination  to  bodilv  exertion 
natural  to  old  men.  In  nis  youth 
he  had  served  in  the  Italian  wars, 
and  kept  a  minute  journal,  both  of 
his  own  adventures  and  the  public 
transactions ;  but  although  this  came 
into  his  son*s  possession,  he  seems 
only  to  have  preserved  one  frag- 
ment. This  is  an  account  of  a  most 
extraordinary  madness  which  seized 
^e  inhabitants  of  Milan  during  his 
stay  there,  impelling  them  to  self- 
destruction.  No  fewer  than  twenty- 
five  heads  of  families  destroyed  them- 
selves within  one  week.  A  similar 
monomania  once  exhibited  itself  in 
New  England,  and  was  only  checked 
by  the  magistrates,  who  ordered  that 
all  who  made  away  with  themselves 
should  be  exposed  on  a  gallows :  the 
feelinff  of  sname  proved  stronger 
than  tne  fear  of  death. 

Returning  to  France,  doubtless 
with  the  wrecks  of  Lanlier's  army,|| 
he  met  on  the  way  wth  some  jroung 
person  to  whom  he  attached  himself, 
and  whom  he  married  in  1523,  aged 
thirty-three,  having  led  up  to  that 
time,  says  in  one  place  his  son,  a 
most  virtuous  and  exemplary  life-IT 
But  from  certain  expressions  dropped 
in  another  of  the  Essais^  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  he  was  no 
stranger  to  the  ^llantries  and  im- 
moralities of  his  time. 

By  his  wife,  who,  perhaps,  died 
young,  as  the  philosopher  had  no 
tender  expression  to  consecrate  to 
the  memory  of  his  mother,  Pierre 
Eyquen  had  several  children,  of 
wnom  Michel,  the  third,  was  bom  at 
Montaigne  in  P^rigord,  between  the 
hours  of  eleven  and  twelve  in  the 
morning,  on  the  last  day  of  Febru- 


*  Enais,  rii.  30  ;  Qnerlon,  i.  135. 

f  Haalitt,  Lift  of  Moktaigtu,  prefixed  (o  bis  excellent  edition  of  the  Eogliah 

Tbera  is  om  allusion  to  the  death  of 
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tnuulatioQ 

X  l^tt  V€niiex»  BUtliothepte,  U  ii. 
Marv  ia  iho  Suais, 

i  Etsaifl,  t,  Till.  p.  286,of  CosU's  elaborate  edition.  We  do  not  thiuk  it  necessary 
to  refer  constantly  to  the  portions  of  Montaigne's  works  on  which  we  found  the  present 
Article.  Our  studies  of  his  life  and  character  contain  many  thousand  references,  a 
small  portion  eren  of  which  would  render  the  page  unsightly  without  answering  any 
good  purpose. 

I  See  De  Thou,  Mezeray,  and  the  other  historians  of  the  time. 

1  See  Emit,  iii.  973, 
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ary,  1533.  There  nuist  faave  bees 
someChintf  poonliar  in  the  circnm* 
siaaces  of  ma  birth,  in  his  infantine 
physiognomy,  oar  in  the  state  of  hia 
fiitiier's  mind  at  the  time,  for  M. 
£yquen  anmediately  determined  to 
depart  from  the  plan  he  had  adopted 
in  the  training  of  his  first*boni,  and 
to  edneafte  the  little  Michel  as  no 
man's  child  was  e^er  educated  before. 
So  here  at  onee  we  find  onr  philo8o«> 
pber  paying  the  penalty  or  enjoymg 
the  advantage  or  having  a  theoreti* 
oal  &ther,  and  are  remmded  of  the 
ftust,  that  if  Montaigne's  character 
was  of  ind^endent  formation,  it  was 
not  for  want  of  extraordinary  efforts 
to  mould  and  fashion  it  according  to 
a  system. 

At  the  risk  of  detaining  the  reader 
from  the  educational  details  we  have 
promised,  we  must  here  give  some 
mrther  aeoounts  of  the  eccentric  old 

Sintleman  who  presided  over  them, 
e  was  a  little  man  of  vigorous 
constitution,  well  skilled  in  all  the 
gymnastic  exercises  of  his  time,  and 
particularly  food,  even  to  a  late 
period  of  his  life,  of  exhilnting  his 
agility,  of  which  Montaigne  givea 
some  extraordmary  instances.  la 
manner  he  was  grave  and  modeet,  in 
dress,  whetlier  he  rode  or  walked, 
quite  point  device.  To  these  exterior 
attributes  of  a  gentleman,  he  added 
great  scrupulouaness  of  word  and  a 
very  religious  turn  of  mind,  leaning 
rather  towards  superstition  than  the 
other  extreme.  Many  eocentrie  no- 
tions did  he  indulge,  which  he  trans- 
mitted to  his  son,  not  the  least  remark- 
able of  which  was  his  enthusiastic 
and  bij^oted  hatred  of  the  medical 
profeesioii.  Some  of  his  notions  were 
carious  and  useAil.  He  seems  to 
have  originated  the  idea  of  Servants* 
Register  Offices,*  which  he  made  part 
of  an  extensive  plan  for  fadiilating, 
in  the  absence  of  the  advertising  sys- 
tem, the  interchange  of  the  wants 
and  wishes  of  eociety. 

Though  not  learned  himself,  the 
Sieur  £yi|«en  wished  to  be  the  cause 
of  learning  in  others.  He  had  al- 
waya  been  partial  to  men  of  letters, 
and  endeavoured,  in  a  small  way,  to 
imitate  Francis  I.,  and  to  collect  at 
Montaigne  a  little  court,  as  it  were, 
of  iUfirati.  But  when  there  was 
bom  unto  him  a  son  on  whom  the 


profeasioDs  to  which  the  family  had 
ibr  centuriea  been  devoted  had  no 
particular  claim,  he  detenraiied,with 
what  suceett  the  whole  world  knows, 
to  make  him  a  prodigy  of  learning 
and  science.  It  is,  of  course,  impoa- 
aible  to  estimate  exactlv  the  amount 
of  influence  exerted  on  nia  reaolvtion 
by  the  theoriea  current  in  faia  tune, 
but  it  would  seem  that  very  peeuliar 
notions  on  education  otA  been 
broached  in  Uie  sixteenth  oentuiy. 

The  old  formal  scholaatk:  ay^em 
waa,  however,  ^erally  retained  in 
practiee,  and  it  is  not  sorprisinff  that 
those  who  perceived  its  defects  saoaU, 
in  endeavoariag  to  remedy  them,  have 
run  into  the  very  opponte  extreme. 
The  extraordinary  and  truly  Spartan 
training  of  Henri  Qnatre  l^  his 
grandfather  Henri  d*Albret,  king  of 
NavarrOit  may  have  been  au^geated 
by  the  aame  conaiderationB  which  in- 
fluenced Pierre  Eyquen,  and  both 
the  king  and  the  philoaopher  in- 
curred the  riak  of  a  novel  eMfen* 
ment,  and  benefited  in  an  equal  de- 
gwe. 

It  waa  already  a  cuatom  in  the 
villages  in  tiie  ne^bourhood  of 
Monti|igne*s  birth-plaee  for  woneo 
to  suckk  their  children  for  aavca  or 
eight  days  and  then  to  aurrender  the 
tender  once  oi  nune  to  a  ahe-goat, 
and  aome  extraordinary  inatanoea  are 

Siven  of  afieetion  rociprocally  engen- 
ered  between  the  infant  aal  dumb 
foater-mother.  But  it  doea  not  ep- 
pear  that  it  entered  into  the  aystem 
of  our  philo8opher*s  Mher  to  diaeover 
by  thia  means  the  origin  of  laiMmi^ 
However,  no  sooner  waa  Mi Aa  bimi 
than  he  waa  sent  to  be  nursed  at  a 
poor  village  in  the  neighbonriiood, 
where  he  remained  even  aome  time 
after  he  waa  weaned.  Hewaafedoe 
the  eoaraest  foodt  diessed  in  the 
oomnioneat  raiment,  expoaed  to  every 
hardship.  Never,  aaya  MontaigBe, 
genevaliaing  on  his  own  experienee, 
set  yourself  np)  much  less  aa^r  the 
women  of  the  family  to  set  them- 
selvea  up,  in  judgment  over  child- 
ren's diet.  J^cave  them  to  ohaoee. 
Let  experienee  habituate  them  to 
frugality  and  austerity.  Let  them, 
as  they  grow  older,  descend  from  a 
rugged  life,  not  ascend  from  this  to  a 
more  efleminate.  It  waa  in  accord- 
ance with   this   same   theory  tliat 
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Montaigiie*8  fiither  caused  him  to  be 
held  over  the  font  by  persoiu  of  the 
meanest  and  most  abject  condition,  in 
order,  as  he  beautifully  expresBcd  it, 
that  the  boy  iD%lit  early  learn  to  feel 
affeetion  for  the  bumble  rather  than 
for  the  great,  and  to  bend  his  eyes 
upon  thoie  who  stretched  out  tlxu: 
arms  toirarda  him  for  assistaace,  not 
upon  the  hacks  of  such  ss  had  passed 
hmi  and  were  climbing  still  higher. 

This  part  of  the  system  a&pted 
by  the  worthy  ecsgwr  in  his  son's 
trainiiig  seems  to  hsnre  answered  ad- 
mirably, for  Montaigne  always  felt 
iadiaed  to  compassionate  the  misfor- 
toaes  of  the  poor,  and  was  partioa- 
Itrly  remarkable  for  the  clemency 
and  gentkneaa  of  his  disposition, 
which  greatly  infiueneed  his  deter- 
miaation  in  muaing  whoUy  to  abide 
by  the  maxims  of  the  Stoics.  He 
severely  blamed  the  barbarous  manr 
ners  of  his  times,  when  children  were 
early  accttstomcd  to  the  si^t  of 
blocMi  and  brought  up  in  cruelty, 
mothers  considering  it  ad  an  agree- 
able amusement  to  behold  their  off" 
spriog  wringing  the  necks  of  pnlkts, 
or  wounding  and  harassing  dogs,  caia, 
or  wv  other  aaimals  in  their  power. 

Whilst  youa^  Michel  was  knock- 
ing about  the  yillaffe  and  associating 
wUh  goats^  COWS4  homes,  and  asses, 
probably  also  with  swine,  his  father, 
oomfortahly  wrapped  in  silks  and 
faiB,  was  eoococting  in  his  arm-chair 
a  seheuie  for  the  future.  It  was  his 
deuce  that  the  boy  should  attain  ex- 
traordinary proficiency  in  the  learned 
laoguagfls  i  but  he  was*  at  the  same 
time^  Math  to  behold  him  spend  upon 
them  time  that  m%ht  be  bettor  eob- 
ployed*  Eevol^ipg,  accordingly,  the 
matter  in  his  mind,  and  convetwig 
with  divers  karaed  men  of  his  ao- 
qnaintancp»iie  at  length  hit  upon  a 
oew  plao,  or  rather  periected  an  idea 
whieb  he  had  hrpught  with  him  firam 
Italy.  Zt  was  not  ^  easy  execation« 
bat  paternal  fondnessi  oirected  and 
fortified  by  the  enthusiaam  natoral 
to  the  creator  of  a  new  svsteni,  en- 
abled him  to  sttrmount  all  difficult 
ties.  Ossein  to  Germany  for  a  pre- 
ceptor totally  ignorant  of  French, 
bat  wdl  Yersed  in  Lati%  and  domi- 
ciliadog  him  m  the  chdteau,  gave 
into  his  charge  the  precious  baby  be- 
fore his  toiigue  had  learned  to  arti- 
culate one  single  syUaUe.  This  Ger- 


man, who  was  well  paid  for  his 
trouble,  became  at  onoe  tutor  and 
nurse.  His  old  friends  at  the  uni- 
versity would  have  smiled  to  behold 
the  change  in  his  occupation.  Instead 
of  walking  about  in  the  morning  with 
a  Bttidas  or  an  Eitfmok^ietm  Mag" 
man  under  his  arm,  he  mig^t  have 
been  seen  dangling  an  ohstreperouB 
in&nt,  whom  it  was  his  duty  to  scold 
in  Latin,  to  oeax  in  Latin^  to  over- 
whelm with  all  the  tender  epithets 
that  Plautus  and  Terence,  CatuUtts 
and  Fropertios  supply.  The  worthy 
Teutonian  must  have  been  sadly  put 
to  it,  and  much  midnight  toil  must 
he  have  spent  after  his  little  charge 
had  squalled  itself  to  sleep^  whibt 
searching  into  dassio  lore  for  new 
expressions  adapted  to  the  new  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  constantly 
found  himself  placed.  By  degrees 
the  in&nti&e  histories  of  Jupiter  and 
Hercules  were  exhausted;  even  the 
stories  of  Medea  and  Thyestes  fur- 
nished few  parallel  casea.  So  the 
anorouB  vocabulary  of  the  poets  was 
called  in  to  complele  that  of  the 
nursery,asthe  language  of  paasienhas 
aometiaes  been  aaa^ed  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  religious  ecsta^.  In  some 
way  or  other  the  matter  proceeded 
satisfactorily  for  a  few  weeks.  It 
was  then,  however^  perceived  that 
the  duties  were  too  onerous  to  be 
comlortably  discharg^ed  l>y  one,  and 
accordingly  two  mmor  BainU  or 
bull-nurses,  were  imported  from 
Germany  and  taken  into  pay.  Their 
business  was  to  follow  the  principal, 
relieve  him  oceasitmally  iroa  nis 
burd«i,and  keep  up  a  ooUoquyin 
choice  Ciceronian  for  the  benefit  of 
the  little  Michel.  Under  heavy  pe- 
nalties, they  were  bound  to  talk  no 
other  language  but  Latin  in  the 
child's  presence;  and  in  order  that 
what  was  then  learned  might  not  be 
lost,  not  only  did  the  father  accus- 
tom himself  to  speak  in  the  same 
tongue,  but  even  the  mother.  The 
man-servants  and  the  maid-servants 
were  compelled  to  be  slLcut  or  to 
utter  such  words  of  Latin  as  they 
could  pick  up.  Whether  this  was  a 
piece  of  sly  contrivance  of  the  old 
Gascon  gentleman  to  procure  for 
once  the  Uessings  of  silence  appeareUi 
not.  At  any  rate,  if  such  was  his 
obiect)  he  was  by  no  means  success- 
ful.    The  irresistible  craving  after 
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speech  overcame  all  difficulties,  and 
every  body  began,  tarU  bien  que  maiy 
to  speak  Latin.  Thus  the  rare  bless- 
ings of  learning  were  diffused  far 
and  wide.  Pierre  Eyquen,  Madame 
Eyquen,  not  to  mention  Michel,  be- 
came perfect  proficients,  and  even 
many  of  the  servants  acquired  a 
tolerable  knowledge  of  the  language. 
Li  fine,  so  completely  did  they  La- 
tinise themselves  that  the  stream 
swelled  around  them  and  overflowed 
into  all  the  neighbouring  villages, 
where  many  Latin  expressions  and 
names  of  tools  remained  in  use  for 
more  than  half  a  century.  Perhaps 
even  to  the  present  day  some  frag- 
ments of  this  temporary  civilisation 
might  be  discovered  in  the  mouth 
of  the  peasantry. 

It  was  not  until  Montaigne  was  six 
years  old  that  his  native  dialect  was 
suffered  to  approach  him.  By  that 
time,  without  book,  rule,  precept,  or 
grammar  of  an^  kind— and,  above 
all,  without  punishment  and  tears — 
he  had  made  himself  perfect  master 
of  Latin.  His  themes  were  given 
him  in  bad  Latin  to  turn  into  good, 
and  he  acquitted  himself  so  well  that 
Nicholas  Grouche,  who  wrote  De 
Conutiie  Romanorum ;  Guillaume 
Guerente,  who  commented  Aristotle ; 
George  Buchanan,  the  Scotch  poet 
and  historian ;  and  Marcus  Antonius 
Muretus,  the  best  orator  of  his  day 
in  either  France  or  Ital  v,  used  to  tell 
him  when  he  grew  up  that  he  was  so 
perfect  that  tncy  were  afraid  to  ac- 
cost him.  Buchanan,  whom  he  afW- 
wards  met  when  tutor  of  the  Mare- 
chal  de  Bris8ac*s  son,  said  that  in  an 
essay  on  education,  which  he  was 
writing,  he  intended  to  propose  the 
exampe  of  Montaigne  as  one  well 
worthy  of  imitation.  We  may  ob- 
serve, by  the  way,  that  in  giving  the 
above  list  of  learned  men  whom  he 
called  his  preceptors,  in  the  first  edi- 
tion published  in  1580,  he  had 
omitted  Muretus.  But  having  met 
him  at  Home  in  1581,  he  remem- 
bered his  early  obligations,  and  in- 
serted his  name  with  a  narenthetical 
expression  of  praise  in  the  next  edi* 
tion. 

These  scholars,  however,  became 
known  to  bun  only  at  a  subsequent 
period.  For  a  time  his  education 
proceeded  at  home  on  the  original 
plan.  His  father  now  began  to  think 


of  instructing  him  in  Greek.  If  vrc 
may  believe  Montaigne,  he  fiuled,  not 
so  much  through  the  fault  of  the 
system  pursued,  as  through  the  in- 
aptitude of  the  scholar.  He  has  not 
entered  into  very  minute  details  on 
the  subject,  merely  intimating  that 
his  father  adopted  the  plan  of  teach- 
injr  bun  Greek  as  geography  and 
arithmetic  are  sometimes  now  taught, 
in  the  shape  of  a  game.  Probably 
this  was  the  first  germ  of  manv  of 
the  royal  roads  to  learning  whidi 
have  smce  become  so  popular  in 
modem  Europe. 

M.  Eyquen  did  not  confine  his 
cares  to  the  perfection  of  his  model 
son  in  the  learned  languages;  he 
bestowed  likewise  great  pains  on  his 
moral  and  physical  developement, 
and  fell,  in  so  doing,  into  many  con- 
tradictions. Whi£t  professmg  to 
pursue  every  method  of  hardening 
Michel  and  preparing  him  to  en- 
counter the  rough  treatment  of  the 
world,  he  actuaOy  accustomed  him 
to  the  effeminate  practice  of  beLng 
awakened  in  the  morning  by  the 
dulcet  sound  of  some  instrument  of 
music,  played  by  a  musician  enter- 
tained for  the  purpose.  It  does  not 
appear  that,  like  the  Dutchman  in 
Le  Yaillant,  he  was  partial  himself 
to  this  delightful  method  of  being 
won  back  from  the  land  of  dreams, 
but  he  imagined  that  nothing  was 
more  injurious  for  children  than  to 
be  startled  suddenly  out  of  their 
slumbers,  in  which  he  believed  them, 
with  reason,  to  be  more  deeply 
plunged  than  grown-up  men.  May 
not  this  indulgence  have  encouraged 
the  sleepy  and  indolent  habits  of 
Montaigne  ?  This  seems  more  pro- 
bable from  a  fact  which  he  tells  us, 
namely,  that  in  the  tower  where  he 
slept,  every  day  at  early  dawn,  and 
in  the  evening,  a  bell  rang  the  Are 
Maria.  The  peal  seemed  to  shake 
the  very  tower,  and  yet  it  often  did 
not  even  awake  him. 

As  frequently  happens  in  this 
world,  M.  Pierre  Ey^uen*8  courage 
failed,  and  his  enthusiasm  cooled  as 
the  child  grew  up,  and  by  the  time 
he  had  reached  six  years  of  age  re- 
solve was  made  to  submit  him  to  the 
ordinary  course  of  education..  Pro- 
bably the  good  old  gentleman  yielded 
in  part  to  the  scuidtations  of  his 
neighbours.  Doubtlessi  he  had  many 
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friends  to  give  him  advice  and  to 
take  him  by  the  hand,  and  to  hope 
that  no  hurm  would  come  to  little 
Michel,  that  too  much  learning  would 
not  make  him  mad. 

Such  predictions  would  find  their 
excuse  in  the  early  developed  cha- 
racter of  the  boy,  in  his  pride,  his 
obstinacy,  his  dogged  8elf>will,  in- 
acoesiible  to  threats  and  violence, 
yielding  onlv  to  gentleness  and  per- 
suasion ;  in  his  dislike  of  those  things 
which  to  children  are  the  great  prize 
in  the  lottery  of  the  world— of  cakes, 
and  sweetmeat^  and  confectionary 
of  every  kind;  in  his  abhorrence  of 
all  the  trickery  of  the  playground ; 
in  his  reserved  habits,  his  thoughtful 
manner,  his  slowness  to  appreciate 
the  ideas  of  others,  his  independent 
style  of  thinking,  and  opimons  far 
above  his  age.  All  these  signs,  which 
revealed  an  extraordinary  mind, 
ftshioned  by  an  extraordinary  edu- 
cation,  may  easily  have  been  repre- 
sented by  wiseacres  and  gratuitous 
advisers,  b^  old  women  and  friends 
of  the  familv,  as  most  sinister  and 
disastrous.  M.  Eyquen  began  to  be 
farmed  at  the  work  he  had  under- 
taken. Mediocrity  was  awed  in  the 
presence  of  precocious  genius.  The 
responsibility  in  case  of  failure  was 
tremendous.  Accordingly,  it  was 
resolved  that  Michel  should  go  to 
college ;  and  to  college  he  went,  as  we 
have  above  hinted,  at  the  age  of  six. 

The  College  of  Guienne  was  at 
that  time  very  flourishing,  and  con- 
sidered to  be  at  least  one  of  the  best 
in  France.  Students  flocked  to  it 
from  all  parts,  and  some  of  the  most 
learned  professors  in  Europe  occu- 
pied its  chairs.  Thither,  tncn,  our 
young  collegian  repaired  to  finish  his 
studies,  furnished  with  his  father*s 
advice,  and  very  excellent  private 
tutors.  It  was  requested  that  every 
possible  fadlity  should  be  given  him, 
and  some  modifications  of  the  ordi- 
nary routine  seem  in  this  instance  to 
have  been  made. 

As  early  as  the  age  of  seven  or 
eight,  Montaigne  conceived  a  great 
anection  for  books,  but,  unlike  the 
other  children  of  that  time,  took  no 
delight  in  reading  such  romances  as 
Lancelot  du  Lac,  Amadis  de  OauL,  or 
Hiion  Bourdeaux,    Ovid's  MetamoT' 

ghMcs,  written  in  what  was  then  to 
im  the  easiest  language,  afforded 
him  infinite  delight ;  and  his  master 
vol..  XXXIV.  NO.  ca. 


(one  of  the  learned  men  already 
mentioned)  dexterously  connived  at 
these  irregular  readings,  pretending 
not  to  know  of  them,  though  he 
gentl;^  ur^  on  his  other  studies, 
allowing  him  to  run  through  in  se- 
cret not  only  Ovid,  but  Virgil,  Te- 
rence, Plautus,  and  the  Italian  come- 
dies. "  Had  he  been  mad  enough," 
observes  Montaigne,  *^to  have  pur- 
sued any  other  course,  I  should  have 
brought  back  from  college  the  same 
detestation  of  books  with  which  our 
nobility  return  therefirom." 

But,  in  spite  of  aJl  this  care, 
MicheFs  Latin,  which  he  had  brought 
pure  to  coUqze,  by  d^rees  became 
corrupted.  He  insensibly  lost  the 
habit  of  speaking  it,  and  although  it 
enabled  him  to  pass  so  rapidly 
through  the  classes  that  he  finished 
his  cours  and  left  college  at  the  age 
of  thirteen,  yet,  he  says,  his  peculiar 
education  was  of  no  subsequent  value, 
which  may  serve  to  refute  the  popu- 
lar maxim,  that  "  well  begun  is  nieh 
ended."  He  knew,  according  to  his 
o\vn  account,  a  little  of  every  thing 
and  nothing  entire — d  la  Frangoise. 
He  was  aware  that  there  existed  a 
medical  art,  a  jurisprudence,  four 
parts  in  the  mathematics,  and  their 
general  pretensions,  but  nothing 
more.  He  had  never  studied  any 
science,  never  made  himself  master  of 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy ;  he  could 
not  even  trace  the  outlme  of  any 
department  of  knowledge ;  and  when 
asked  to  examine  a  child  of  the  lower 
form,  was  compelled  to  draw  him 
into  generalities  in  order  to  test  his 
natural  ability,  being  totally  igno- 
rant of  the  method  of  making  nim 
display  his  acquired  knowledge. 

Montaigne,  however,  may  exag- 
gerate the  deterioration  which  took 
place  in  his  knowledge  duringthc 
seven  years  he  was  in  college.  What 
leads  us  to  suspect  this  is,  that  in 
another  part  of  his  book  he  tells  us 
that  Latm  was  natural  to  him,  that 
he  understood  it  better  than  the 
French,  and  that,  although  since  his 
childhood  he  had  ceased  to  speak  or 
even  write  it,  yet  when  he  was 
strongly  stirred  by  some  sudden  emo- 
tion, he  would  by  a  natural  effort 
utter  his  feeling  in  Latin.  He  men- 
tions one  occasion  particularly,  when 
seeing  his  father,  before  apparently 
in  a  state  of  health,  suddenly  fail 
upon  him  fainting,  he  uttered  at  first 
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his  exclamation  in  the  language  that 
had  been  originally  taught  him. 

Another  proof  of  his  proficiency  in 
learning  is,  that  whilst  at  college  he 
sustain^  the  chief  characters  in  the 
Latin  tragedies  of  Buchanan^  Gue- 
rente  and  fiuretus,  which  were  played 
with  great  pomp  and  circumstance. 
This  took  place  when  he  was  not 
much  more  than  eleven,  before  the 
usual  age  at  which  such  parts  were 
confided  to  scholars.  He  acted  with 
great  propriety  of  voice,  expression, 
and  gesture.  It  was  Andre  Govea,* 
the  principal  of  the  college,  who  in- 
stituted and  arranged  these  specta- 
cles; for  which  Montaigne  praises 
him,  thinking  it  not  improper  for 
youths  of  good  family  to  resort  to 
such  an  amusement. 

It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  with 
these  facts  the  assertion  that  he  was 
slow  of  apprehension,  dull  of  inven- 
tion, and  extraordinarily  deficient  in 
memory;  that,  in  fact,  he  was  the 
most  backward  in  learning,  not  only 
of  his  brothers,  but  of  all  the  children 
of  his  province.  Few  authentic  in- 
stances of  proficiency  equal  to  his  are 
recorded,  except  in  the  case  of  some 
of  those  monsters  whose  early  deve- 
lopement  has  insured  premature  de- 
capr.  We  are  persuaded  tiiat  no  one 
of  Montaigne^s  condisdptdi  finally 
left  college  at  the  age  of  thirteen ; 
and  he  expressly  informs  us  that  he  had 
gone  through  all  the  classes,  besides 
obtaining  an  extensive  acquaintance 
with  Latin  literature.  He  does  not, 
certainly,  profess  to  have  entirely 
mastered  the  helUa  lettres  by  twelve 
years  of  age ;  and  philosophy,  mathe- 
matics, Greek,  and  Hebrew,  at  thir- 
teen ;f  but  at  a  time  when  most 
bo^s  are  be^ning  to  enter  on  their 
serious  studies,  he  had  concluded  his. 
So  far  from  this  rapidity  being  com- 
mon, the  contrarv  defect  of  slowness 
is  constantly  made  a  reproach  to  the 
education  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  fifteen  thousand  students  who 
flocked  to  the  University  of  Paris, 
wasted  there  some  of  the  most  va- 
luable years  of  their  lives.  And  the 
misfortune  was,  that  their  acquisitions 


had  no  direct  bearing  on  the  jko- 
fessions  to  which  they  were  destmed. 
Nearly  every  family  was  aml»tioQs 
of  placing  one  of  its  members  either 
in  the  law  or  the  church,  and  the 
competition  therefore  was  great;  so 
that,  in  addition  to  the  knowledge 
actually  required,  it  was  made  in- 
cumbent to  penetrate  into  other  use- 
less departments  ci  science.  The 
ffreat  end  of  education,  therefore, 
Ead  become  perverted.  No  tnaa 
thought  of  making  oi  his  mind  an 
instrument  to  efiect  a  definite  pur- 
pose, but  every  one  laboured  to  acea- 
mulate  vast  masses  of  facts  wad  theo- 
ries in  his  head  that  had  no  bearing 
whatever,  at  least  but  a  very  reinote 
one,  on  the  affairs  of  this  life. 
Doubtless  the  result  of  all  this  men- 
tal activity  was  good.  The  labours 
of  the  human  mind  can  never  be 
entirely  sterile,  and  it  is  natural  that 
among  the  number  of  those  who 
addicted  themselves  to  study,  many 
should  really,  whether  by  accident 
or  in  consequence  of  the  original 
good  constitution  of  their  minds, 
make  a  good  use  of  what  they  ac- 
quired. Among  the  benefits  resudt- 
in^,  that  which  principally  strudc 
Michaelo  Euriano,  a  Venetian  am- 
bassador contemporary  with  Mon- 
taigne, was  the  fact  that  the  bishop- 
rics began  no  longer  to  be  bestowed 
on  ignorant  persons ;  '^  and  would  to 
God,"  he  naively  exclaims^  **  that 
this  matter  had  been  earlier  taken 
into  consideration  for  the  benefit  of 
Christendom!"! 

The  great  evil,  however,  of  the 
syston  pursued  was  the  loss  of  time 
it  entaued.  The  picture  of  it  b^ 
Rabelais,  when  due  deduction  is 
made  on  account  of  exaggeration, 
will  give  the  reader  some  iwa  of  the 
slowness  of  the  process.  Five  years 
did  Thubal  Holofemes  employ  in 
teaching  young  Gargantua  his  letters, 
and  forty-five  years  more  did  Jobdin 
Bride  occupy  in  directing  the  re- 
mainder of  his  studies ;  **  after  which,** 
savs  the  satirist,  ^  he  was  as  wise  as 
when  he  began."  §  So  far  £rom  being 
able  to  use  his   knowledge,  when 


•  See  Bayle,  Diet.  v. "  Govea." 

t  Griselini,  Memorie  Anedote  $pett,  alia  Vita  del  sommo  Filotqfb  e  GmrecorWiUo 
F,  Paola  Servita,  p.  78. 

t  "  II  cbe  Dio  volesse  che  fasse  state  considerato  inolto  prima  per  bene  dells 
CrisUaDita!"--L488. 

$  "  11  devint  aussi  satge  qu'oncques  puis  ne  fouraeas  mes  nous  "— an  extiaecdinary 
idiom. 
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called  upon  to  reply  to  an  address, 
hlfl  eloquence  was  on  a  par  with  that 
ofadeadaai!  This  reminds  one  of 
the  anecdote  of  the  young  Prince  of 
France,  who,  alter  haying  completed 
his  studies,  was  offered  some  mark  of 
respect  by  the  corporation  of  a  great 
town.  Rising  to  replv,  he  cast  his 
e^es  around  him  and  said,  ^*Mes« 
Blears !  **  Having  made  this  observa- 
tion and  allowea  due  tune  for  ap- 
pkuse,  he  bethought  him  thatit  would 
be  worth  while  sayinff  it  again,  and 
aeoordingly  ho  repeated, "  Messieurs  !** 
This,atleaBty  was  emphatic;  the  whole 
asBemUy  hung  upon  the  word,  and 
listened  anxiously  for  its  successor; 
bat  the  princely  lips  were  stationary, 
his  eye  was  vacant.  An  uneasy  sen- 
sation b^an  to  snread;  each  man 
locked  at  bis  neighbour;  people  felt 
sshamed,  as  they  always  do  when 
listening  to  a  hesitating  orator.  At 
length,  however,  a  ihurd  time  the 
air  was  moulded  into  sound,  and  a 
third  time  the  emphatic  **  Messieurs  I'* 
was  uttered.  The  force  of  patience 
or  even  loyalty  could  no  &rtner  go ; 
a  general  titter  went  round,  and  the 
unfortunate  young  man  rushed  out 
of  the  room,  bid  himself  from  the 
pubhc  gaae,  and,  with  tears  in  his 
ejfea,  ciused  the  tutors  who  had  given 
him  the  rudiments  of  all  the  sciences, 
but  bad  not  taug^ht  him  how  to  ex- 
press bimaelf  in  his  own  language. 

From  what  we  have  said  above,  it 
would  appear  that  the  ranidity  with 
which  Montaigne  went  tnrough  his 
stodies  was  almost  unexampled.  His 
extravagant  assertions  of  incapacit^^, 
therefore,  seem  designed  to  exalt  his 
oatunJ  powers  by  the  depreciation  of 
his  acquuements.  The  truth  seems 
to  be,  that  young  Montaigne  was  not 
what  is  called  a  brilliant  bo;r.  He 
was  inclined  to  physical  inactivity,  so 
much  BO  that  it  was  difficult  to  per- 
saade  him  to  join  in  the  games 
natural  to  his  age;  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  his  idleness  arose  partly 
from  love  of  contemplation.  When 
be  did  condescend  to  play,  however, 
bis  thoughts  and  sentmients  so  go- 
verned his  actions,  that  he  never 
attempted  to  gain  an  advantage  by 
«iy  of  those  arts  of  childish  dis- 
honesty which  evince  the  akence  of 
a  rule  within. 
The  slow,  deliberate,  and  some- 


what stolid  manners  of  Montaiffue 
when  a  boy,  arose  in  part,  likewise, 
OQt  of  a  certain  pride  springing  from 
a  consciousness  of  superiority.  His 
meditations,  which  he  employed  about 
few  thinffs,  and  such  only  as  he  could 
seiase  witn  a  firm  grasp,  produced  as 
offspring  ideas  sin|;ularly  daring,  and 
opinions  above  his  age.  These,  in 
general,  he  kept  to  himself,  digesting 
them  in  private  for  his  own  use. 
His  character  seems  to  have  been  at  * 
all  times  gentle,  and  rarely  was  it 
necessary  to  inflict  any  chastisement 
upon  him.  Twice  only  was  he  beaten, 
and  then  very  gently.  For  acts  of 
commission  he  seems  rarely  to  have 
deserved  punishment.  No  one  feared 
that  he  would  do  ill,  but  that  he 
would  do  nothing.  He  was  not  even 
greedy  alter  those  things  wMch 
children  most  covet,  as  sugar,  sweet- 
meats, and  cakes.  It  was  necesaarv 
to  compel  him  to  eat  them,  whicn 
was  done  from  an  opinion  that  this 
refusal  of  delicate  food  arose  from 
excessive  delicacy  of  taste. 

Montaigne  leu  college  in  1546,  and 
from  that  time  until  he  was  grown 
up  little  or  nothing  is  known  of  his 
lite.  We  must  suppose  that  he  con- 
tinued, though  not  very  assiduously, 
the  studies  he  had  begun,  but  that 
the  manners,  habits,  opinions,  and 
ideas  of  his  times,  opposed  themselves 
to  any  indinatxon  he  mkbt  have  felt 
to  devote  the  principu^  part  of  his 
leisure  to  the  acquisition  of  book-^ 
learning.  It  would  seem  that,  from 
the  period  of  which  we  speak  until  he 
was  nearly  forty  years  of  a^e,  his  life 
resembled  that  of  his  neighoours  and 
equals.  We  know  that  he  early  be- 
came councillor  in  the  parliament  of 
Bourdeaux,  that  he  led  a  dissipated 
life  for  some  time,  that  he  made  a 
marioffe  de  convenance ;  but  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  trace  the  progress 
of  his  intellect.  That  it  did  de velope 
itself  we  know,  and  likewise  that  it 
developed  itself  in  the  direction  which 
micbt  nave  been  expected  from  his 
early  education.  But  there  is  little 
beyond  conjecture  to  enable  us  to 
determine  whether  he  lost  or  gained 
more  from  having  been  plunged  for 
nearly  twenty  years  in  the  gaieties  uf 
French  society  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. 
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Ffiw,  if  any,  of  our  commonplace 
sayings,  are  less  contradicted  than 
that  which  asserts  all  human  expect- 
ations to  be  liable  to  disappointment. 
So  I  philosophised  as  I  stood  on  blue 
Leman's  shores,  and  beheld  for  the 
first  time  Geneva  and  her  far-famed 
lake.  I  could  scarcely  remember  a 
period  in  my  life  when  I  had  not 
imaged  to  myself  more  glorious 
things  than  even  poets,  romancers,  or 
philosophers,  had  sung  or  said  upon 
these  beautiful  shores ;  and  when  the 
\fnsh  of  my  childhood  was  realised, 
and  I  beheld  with  my  waking  eyes 
the  vision  of  my  day-dreams,  the 
sensations  I  experienced  were  those 
of  keen  disappointment,  mingled 
with  a  degree  of  doubting  surprise. 

"Is  this,  then,  Geneva? — is  this 
the  Lake  of  Geneva  ?"  I  repeated. 

"  Oh,  you  will  be  more  satisfied 
when  you  go  to  Vevay!**  was  the 
response. 

And  to  Vevay  I  went,  and  at  Ve- 
vay  I  was  satisfied. 

A  curious  little  journey  it  was  that 
I  made  to  Vevay.  It  has  supplied 
me  with  remembrances  utterly  un- 
known to  those  of  the  million  who 
have  travelled  the  same  little  dis- 
tance in  their  ovm  luxurious  car- 
riage and  with  their  English-speak- 
ingcourier. 

The  memory  of  that  journey  has 
floated  over  my  brain  ever  since, 
until  at  last  it  has  become  a  sort  of 
necessity  to  put  its  history  on  paper. 

I  went  in  a  small  diligence  from 
Geneva  to  Vevay.  When  I  had  en- 
tered it  the  other  places  were  almost 
immediately  occupied  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  one)  by  some  country- 
looking  women,  who  certainly  had 
not  the  smallest  pretensions,  either 
in  dress,  manner,  or  appearance. 
One  of  them  was,  indeed,  so  remark- 
ably and  curiously  ugly  as  actually 
to  cease  to  be  disagreeable.  I  con- 
templated the  combination  of  ugli- 
ness in  her  face  and  features  witn  a 
degree  of  interest.  Another,  who 
sat  beside  me,  was  the  prettiest  little 
old  creature,  for  a  woman  who  must 


have  been  fast  completing  the  latter 
part  of  our  allotted  scores  of  years,  I 
think  I  ever  saw.  Her  colour  was  a 
lively  rose ;  her  bright  brown  eyes 
shone  with  an  animation  which  gave 
them  more  than  the  mere  fire 
of  youth.  All  her  features,  though, 
in  correspondence  vrith  her  figure, 
they  were  small,  were  almost  perfect 
in  form ;  but,  alas !  her  lips,  which 
had  once  undoubtedly  been  as  the 
opening  rose,  or  twm-chenies  on 
one  stalk,  had  considerably  fall- 
en in,  for  all  the  pretty  dame*s 
front  teeth  had  fallen  out,  and  the 
little  pointed  chin,  with  a  sort  of  ex- 
pression peculiar  to  itself,  was  more 
retroussS  in  consequence.  As  for 
the  whole  face,  you  could  scarcely 
help  smiling  when  you  looked  at  it. 
Yet,  while  its  expression  was  de- 
cidedly merry,  there  was  something 
more  than  mirth  to  be  read  in  it,  at 
least  by  a  discerning  eye. 

The  uglv  woman  had  an  immense 
pocket  in  mnt  of  her  checked  apron, 
filled  with  roasted  chestnuts,  which 
she  kept  ofiering  with  assiduous  hos- 
pitality to  all  our  company.  But 
while  I  was  engaged  in  observing  the 
beauty  that  had  sustained  the  wear 
and  tear  of  more  than  threescore 
years,  and  the  usliness  that  had, 
perhaps,  become  loudly  familiar  to 
some  loving  eyes  for  half  that  time, 
an  exclamation  of  dismay,  almost 
amounting  to  horror,  attracted  my 
attention  to  the  door  of  our  vehicle. 

It  came  from  such  an  animal — 
such  a  contrast  to  the  diligence  and 
its  freight.  It  —  I  use  the  neuter 
pronoun  as  the  most  appropriate, — 
It  was  one  of  those  beings  who  have 
appeared  in  France  since  Algiers  be- 
came one  of  its  country  towns — ^half- 
Arab,  and,  I  was  going  to  add,  half- 
woman,  in  costume.  But  let  me  de- 
scribe it. 

A  short,  emhofipaint  figure,  with 
long  curled  hair,  lon^  beard  and 
moustache ;  a  cap  of  blue  cloth, 
worked  with  gold  thread,  on  its 
head,  a  loose  pelisse  of  fine  purple, 
with  a  capote  or  hood,  and  wide 


*  The  circumstances  of  this  story  are  related  just  as  they  really  occurred.  But 
the  history  of  the  young  countess  is  here  related  in  the  first  person,  iDStead  of  bein^^ 
given  in  the  ir.ore  lirely  language  of  the  pretty  old  woman  of  Vevay. 
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deevea,  tamed  np  with  black  yelyet 
nearly  to  the  elbow;  very  wide 
trouBen,  nearly  of  the  same  colour, 
termiTiating  round  the  waist^  with  a 
splendid  sash  of  heavy  silk,  brilliant 
in  gold,  crimson,  and  purple  dyes, — a 
vest  most  daintily  delicate. 

la  it  marvellous  that  the  shriek  of 
dismay  had  burst  from  such  an  ex- 
quisite creature  on  the  prospect  of 
being  immured  alive  in  a  diligence 
full  of  such  company  as  I  have  de- 
Bciibed?  He  declared  it  to  be  im- 
possible he  could  enter ;  and  we  had 
to  wait  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour  in 
the  street  while  he  was  debating  the 
important  subject  At  length,  after 
a  violent  altercation  with  the  cou' 
ducteitr  on  the  iniquity  of  transport- 
ing such  people  from  place  to  place, 
some  £  «.  d.  reasons  probably  made 
him  compromise  his  dignity,  and 
gathering  nis  clothes  as  tightly  as  he 
could  around  him,  with  a  deep  sieh 
or  moan,  a  look  of  suffering,  and  tne 
|xrettiest  air  of  mingled  heroism  and 
timidity,  he  put  himself  and  his 
pelisse  carefully  into  our  vehicle, 
scafcely  noticing  the  offer  of  the  ugly 
woman  to  go  outside,  and  leave  more 
room  for  both  articles  in  the  comer 
he  appropriated.  I  fear  I  was  in- 
dulgmg  in  reverie  on  the  follies  and 
vulgar  impertinencies  of  this  strange 
wond  of  ours,  when  I  was  awakened 
into  a  broad  smile  by  the  ugly  wo- 
man asking  the  pret^  one,  with  an 
essy  nod  of  her  head  towards  the 
fine  young  monsieur,  if  he  were  her 
garqony  using  the  word  in  or«  of  its 
0enses"bflchelor  or  lover. 

The  hearty  lau^h  of  the  little  old 
creature  it  vras  difficult  not  to  join 
in,  although  the  horror  and  aversion 
depicted  m  the  rueful  face  of  the 
subject  of  their  merriment  mi^ht 
have  been  an  antidote  to  its  m- 
fluence. 

^  My  garqon  /"  she  cried,  turning 
fully  round  to  the  terrified-looking 
man,  and  gazing  at  him  as  if  he  were 
ignorant  of  their  language,  or  a  sort 
of  nonentity  with  whom  reserve  was 
unnecessary, — "my  g€oy>nI  he  is 
too  young  for  tha^  I  think;  if  you 
had  said  my  son,  indeed,  it  might 
weU  be." 

"  Undoubtedly,  yes,"  retumed  the 
other,  with  apparent  simplicity, 
though  it  was  easy  to  see  the  sim- 
plicity was  assumed,  and  that  they 
were  both  good-bwnouredly  reveng- 


ing themselves  for  the  contempt  of 
our  exquisite  companion ;  ^yes,  so  I 
meant,  certainly.  Your  son,  ah !  he 
is  too  young  to  be  your  lover — I  see 
that  now  I" 

The  half- Arab  darted  such  a  look 
at  me,  while  pages  of  indignant  notes 
of  interrogation  were  written  there- 
in. In  spite  of  my  politeness,  I 
smiled  a  well-pleased  answer.  He 
clearly  saw  that  the  indignity  and 
insult  to  which  he  was  exposed  met 
with  no  sympathy.  Besides,  he  saw 
me  eat  some  roasted  chestnuts  which 
the  ugly  woman  offered  me  from  the 
great  pocket  of  her  apron.  So  he 
prudently  considered  that  it  might 
be  as  well  not  to  disturb  the  supposi- 
tions of  the  two  old  dames,  since,  as 
there  were  two  other  female  tongues 
ready  to  spring  into  action,  it  might 
indeed  be  only  stirring  up  a  hornet's 
nest  So  he  staved  quite  quiet,  un- 
til, thinking  they  had  gone  far 
enough  in  their  decisions  respecting 
his  relationship  or  future  destiny, 
they  began  to  look  out  of  the  win- 
dows, and  the  pretty  woman,  as  if 
for  the  first  time  attracted  by  a  great 
staring  notice  on  the  way-side,  called 
out, — 

"  Look  there  I  what  folly !  —they 
have  written  up  '  The  road  for  Italy,* 
and  it  is  the  road  for  Vevav ! " 

The  utter  simplicity  of  this  speech, 
in  our  Algerian's  opinion,  yiite  con- 
ciliated his  wounded  vanit]^,  for  it 
was  ridiculous  to  be  mortified  by 
such  ignorant  creatures;  and  his 
harmless  countenance  resumed  its 
self-complacent  expression,  as  he 
threw  me  a  glance  of  condescending 
pity,  and,  repeating  "The  road  for 
V evay  I"  added,  with  infinite  conde- 
scension, turning  to  the  speaker, — 

"  You  have  never  been  farther 
than  from  Greneva  to  Vevay  in  your 
life  ?  "  while  his  tone  almost  syllabled 
the  inference,  "  /  have  been  to  Al- 
giers." 

"Yes,  I  have  been  farther,"  she 
replied,  turning  her  bright,  dark, 
smiling  eyes,  with  a  rather  knowing 
sort  of  look,  upon  his  face. 

"Indeed! — not  so  far  as  Lyons, 
however?" 

"Yes,  farther." 

"Impossible!  What!  to  Mar- 
seUles?" 

"  Even  to  Marseilles,"  she  replied, 
nodding  her  head,  as  if  she  might 
pay  more* 
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^'  And  what  could  bring  you  there?** 
demanded  the  travelled  man,  niea- 
Buring  her  with  his  eye  from  head  to 
foot;  f<Nr  a  Frenchman  who  has  tra- 
velled a  little  thinks  a  great  deal  of 
it,  and  a  travelled  woman  is  a  sort 
of  wonder. 

*'It  was  on  account  of  an  In- 
clination I  had,"  the  old  dame  an- 
swered. 

I  did  not  understand  the  word 
*^  Indination**  so  uied«  and  the  laugh 
of  our  fdlow-traveller  was  therefore 
unintelligible,  until  he  told  me  that 
she  had  gone  from  Vevay  to  Mu> 
seilles  on  account  of  a  lover. 

"Was  your  Inclination,  then,  at 
liarseiUes?" 

"  No,  at  Vevay." 

"Then  you  imook  him?— was 
that  the  other  day?"  with  something 
of  a  tneer. 

'at  was  about  fifty  years  ago;  I 
was  sixteen  then." 

^But  how  then?— your  IneUDft- 
tion  was  at  Vevay,  yet,  on  his  ac- 
count, you  went  to  Marseilles  at 
sixteen  r  "  still  interrogated  the  other, 
whose  curiosity  was  evidently  over- 
coming his  ezclusivenesB. 

"  Yes ;  he  was  too  good— too  high 
for  me!"  die  leplieoC  ud  her  eye 
was  less  l»rjght,  imd  even  h&c  eheek 
less  pidc,  when  die  spoke  tiie  words, 
though  half  a  century  had  paased 
away. 

"  ITou  know  M.  M  —  of  Ge^ 
neva,  perhaps  ?  **  she  added* 

"  By  name,  yes,"  was  the  answer ; 
"  a  moat  respe^able  lamily." 

<'  Well,  it  was  his  biother." 

An  endsmation  of  woader  was 
«ttered  at  the  inteUigenee. 

''  And  he  forsook  you  ?" 

"  Pah !  listen,  and  you  will  Aot 
say  so." 

*'  Then  you  married  your  Indana- 
tion?" 

**  Patience  I — I  say  no  J    Did  yon 

never  hear  that  M.  M had  one 

lirother--tm  elder  brother,  who  went 
away  on  his  tranreb  when  he  was 
quite  young,  and  waa  dieiver  heard  of 
more  r" 

**€ertainly,  that  is  a  well-Jaiown 
story." 

"Well,  he  was  jny  Inolittation. 
He  lived  generally  at  Yevi^  with 
my  father;  he  studied  there,  and 
lod|^  with  us.  My  father  was 
under  great  obligations  to  him. 
Claude  was  a  few  years  older  than 


myself;  we  were  almost  always  to- 
gether. Well,  It  is  an  old  stoiy 
BOW  I  He  loved  me~- yea — I  loved 
him:  that  is  all  of  it. 


'•  At  bat  I  had  passed  my  Si 
year ;  it  was  high  time  to  be  marriel 
then.  He  wislvd  to  marry  me ;  be 
knew  his  parents  would  not  content, 
but  he  declared  his  aantiraents  to  my 
&tber,  and  fiMr  his  sole  answer  he  re- 
ceived a  diamissai  from  onr  house, 
and  a  command  to  letum  to  his  fii- 
then" 

Our  Algerian  nodded  hia  welL-eo- 
versd  heaa  appvovisgly. 

^  That  was  bonouramo  and  jaat  to 
his  benefiietor.  Did  your  Indiaar 
tion  acquiesce?  He  should  have 
taken  you  off  at  once." 

'*  He  submitted  entleely,  but  it  is 
tme  he  whispered  to  me  aometimw 
an  assurance  that  my  father  would 
vet  change  his  mina.  Bm  waa  al- 
lowed to  stay  some  time  longer  with 
us ;  but,  to  prevent  all  dnnyr,  my 
fiither  resolved  to  marry  me  to  a 
rich  old  widower  who  souobt  ay 
haad«  He  had  a  son  older  mm  my 
Inclination.  Bah\  it  was  a  oontraat 
a  little  too  striking!  Iknew  asy  In- 
dkiation  would  never  change  his 
■rind,  and  leould  not  thhik  ^ever 
marrving  aav  one  but  him.^ 

M  Assiu3edly,<me  sfaouidonly  many 
the  ^non  one  loves." 

^*  Tes,  and  then  to  marry  «ie  as 
old  as  my  fether  1    Weil,  I  knew  if 

I  resisted,  M.  M would  be  de- 

aioed  to  recall  his  eon,  and  I  kaew 
he  would  segret  leaving  Vevay,  and 
I  knew  I  4Higfat  not  to  w«ah  to  be 
his  wi& ;  ao  when  I  saw  lay  fiither 
wm  resolved  on  manying  me  to  the 
old  man,  I  said  to  myself,  *  it  is  ymi, 
Minette,  ihai  must  d^art.  x  on 
must  leave  sll,<— &Aer,  mother,  lover, 
Vevav!  yes,  better  leave  tiiem  all 
than  be  degraded  and  miseraUef 

^  I  had  a  eomrade,  a  young  girl 
who  had  heenat  MarseiMes.  I  made 
her  my  cmJUUmiei  riie  gave  me  a 
letter  of  reeommendation  4o  a  vela- 
iion  of  hers  who  had  a  mi^gmain  in 
that  town.  Finady,  Ieet«iit«a  fiwt 
and  in  secret ;  I  got  on  I  knoiw  not 
how,  and  xeacbed  marseiiea." 

"  And  your  Inclination  ?" 

'^  He  kjiew  no  move  of  me  than 
any  one  else.  Wihen  every  inqnky 
had  been  made  -for  me  in  vain,  lie 
went  away,  some  say  4o  sea,  and  was 
never  hem  of  mover 
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**  Wdl,  what  did  yon  do  aller- 
vardsP*"  nid  her  cnriooa  ^uestjimer, 
mbo  was  evidently  leUzmg  into  a 
angular  degree  of  sympathy  with  the 
pretty  old  woman. 

*^I  reaiained  at  Manciiles;  the 
nercbant  waa  good  to  me;  he  had 
no  cbildzen ;  I  learned  to  manage  his 
afiaiis ;  I  waa  quick  then,  eicpeit  at 
all.  Finally,  the  Bevolution  had 
hrakco  out;  it  waa  the  Reion  of 
Terror.  Just  then  I  got  a  letter 
from  my  fomrade  at  Yeyay ;  die  told 
me  thai  my  old  lover,  the  widower, 
waa  dead,  that  my  parents  had  suf- 
fered for  ae  deeply,  and  her  eon- 
acteaoe  aoeosed  her  of  &vourinff  my 
dcpartttie  from  them;  ahe  told  me 
that  my  Inclination  was  gone,  no  one 
knew  whither,  and  that  they  were 
witiiaat  joy  or  cooaolation.  I  ze- 
aolved  to  xetum  home;  I  wrote  to 
my  &ther,  telling  him  I  was  idive 
aBA  wdL  I  did  not  aak  his  forgtve- 
neas,  birt  I  pcomised  to  return  to 
him,  and  to  ob^  him  in  all  things 
eze^  in  manymg  any  one  but  my 
Tneiipation.  It  was  very  hazardous 
to  timvel  then,  but  it  was  hazardous 
also  to  stay  at^.  Some  tune  after  I 
had  arraogod  to  return  to  Switzer- 
land our  merchant  came  to  me ;  he 
looked  pallid  and  distracted.  He 
called  me  into  his  cloaet,  and,  shut- 
ting the  door  careMly,  asked  me  if 
I  wese  determined  to  make  that 
joum^.    I  answered, — 

" '  Tbeae  are  perilous  times,  Mi- 
nette,*  he  said.  *  Vou  are  very  young 
— ^yon  are  so  pretty,  too  V  He  went 
on  thus  as  if  thinking  of  something 
else.  *  You  are  so  very  pretty,  Mi- 
nctte,  yon  are  more  likely  to  be  ob- 
served.* 

**  *  Yoila  un  malheur  de  plusl*  I 
replied;  but  I  could  not  help  it,  you 

^  '  Yet  yon  are  forudent,  Minette,* 
Ube  old  man  continued,  ^and  you 
haive  couKsge ;  more,  God  help  me, 
than  I  haver 

^  I  SMr  now  that  he  had  some  real 
caaae  lor  audety  or  ftar,  and  I  an- 
swered hinv— 

^  *  Yea,  I  have  some  courage  if 
you  Irish  to  make  use  of  it.* 

«« '  Nat  lor  myself,  my  girl,  not  for 
nmelf ;  but,  in  short,  there  is  a  young 
lady  here  who  wants  to  get  to  Stras- 
buig,  if  she  could  travel  with  you.* 

""^Gotaiiriy;  whyaotF 


"  '  Ah  I  these  are  aad  times,  mv 
child  ~- dangerous  times.  She  is  ill, 
Minette;  she  nrnst  be  ill  all  along 
the  road.  You  understand,  you  must 
be  her  Ixnmey  her  nurse,  act  for  her, 
speak  for  her;  she  must  not  appear, 
sne  must  reclhie  in  the  carriage,  and 
be  supported  when  she  descends, 
well  wrapped  up,  so  as  not  to  be  ex- 
posed to  the  air.  There  ia  much  of 
this  sickness  abroad  now,  Minette  !* 

"  I  looked  at  him,  and  then  I 
said, — 

"  ^  Yes,  there  is,  I  know,  much  of 
this  sickness  abroad  now;  it  is  because 
the  blood  is  let  to  flow  so  freely. 
You  may  employ  me,  I  will  be  the 
poor  lady*s  nurse.* 

"  *  Brave  girl  !*  he  cried,  '  brave 
Minette,  you  nave  divined  all  I  ves, 
we  can  trust  you !  Come,  you  shall 
see  this  sick  lady — this  poor  bleeding 
dovel* 

*^  I  never  had  seen  our  master  thus 
agitated  bdbre;  he  was  always  fear- 
ful, but  now  he  had  cause  to  be  ao. 
The  daughter  of  a  noted  lloyalist 
had  taken  refuge  in  his  house.  lie 
led  me  upstairs,  and,  by  a  lonff 
uassage,  we  reached  a  wall,  in  whi^ 
ne  had  made  a  secret  door,  to  be 
used  in  case  of  danger.  This  con- 
ducted to  a  large  loft  beneath  the 
roof  of  the  house;  on  entering  I 
b^eld  a  spectacle  that  yet  appears 
to  be  present  to  my  eyes. 

"  A  l^ht  and  tall  figure,  clothed 
entirely  in  white,  lay  along  the  couch 
that  had  been  carried  thither;  the 
dress  was  torn  and  disarranged,  but 
the  feeble  lamp-light  rendered  its 
whiteness  more  discernible  than  the 
daylight  would  have  done ;  for  it  was 
dirty,  too.  A  veil  of  rich  lace  still 
partly  covered  the  head,  which  had 
no  other  covering  save  the  rich  and 
beautiful  hair  which  fell  from  it  in 
the  wildest  disorder ;  pieces  of  white 
orange  -  blossoms,  fragments  of  a 
wreath  that  had  evidentl;^  bound  it 
lor  a  bridal-da^,  were  still  /cau^ 
here  and  there,  m  its  locks. 

<»  A  sli^^t  convulsive  tremor  caused 
that  ibrm  to  quiver  as  we  entered; 
the  head  was  raised;  the  eyes 
looked  forward  with  a  fearing, 
inquinng  gaze.  The  paleness  of 
death  was  on  the  sweetest  &ce  I 
ever  saw  in  my  life.  One  small  spot 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  cheek  was 
flushed  with  a  feverish  red. 

''She  regarded  me  fixedly  with 
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those  lai«e,  open,  deep  blue  eyes,  as 
if  scarce^  conscious  of  what  was 
going  on,  yet  indistinctly  sensible  of 
the  relief  of  a  woman's  presence. 
The  merchant  approached  ner  with 
an  dr  of  deep  respect,  and  spoke 
some  words  in  a  conciliating  tone. 
She  sUurted  on  hearing  them,  looked 
eagerly  at  me,  and,  crying  out  in  a 
broken  and  feeble  voice, — 

"  *  She  will  take  me  —  she  will 
bring  me  to  him!'  stretched  her 
arms  towards  me. 

^  I  ran  to  her,  she  fell  on  my 
bosom ;  I  wept,  and  a  few  tears  then 
dropped  from  her  eyes.  The  mer- 
chant said, — 

"  *  Thank  God  she  weeps !' 

"  After  this  I  did  not  leave  her. 
Night  came  on ;  she  at  first  resisted 
my  attempts  to  disrobe  her  of  her 
soiled  and  torn,  but  rich  dress.  She 
felt,  however,  as  if  against  her  will, 
the  relief  which  a  Imth  and  a  bed 
afforded,  and  sank  into  a  sleep  that 
restored  her  brain,  and,  perhaps, 
saved  her  from  madness. 

"  She  opened  her  eyes  with  a  cry, 
an  exclamation  of  fear  and  horror, 
and  the  words,  *•  My  father,  my  fa- 
ther !*  When  she  recognised  me  at 
her  side,  she  held  out  her  arms  again 
like  a  frightened  child,  and,  throwing 
herself  on  my  neck,  said, — 

"  *  You  are  surely  my  good  angel  P 
I  recognise  your  looks  as  such! 
God  tells  me  by  you  He  will  save 
me.  What  are  you  called  P*  she 
added. 

^  *  Minette,  madame.* 

"  *  Ah !  you  need  not  say  madame, 
I  am  only  mademoiselle.  But  listen, 
Minette,  you  shidl  know  all.  Our 
merchant  here  is  afraid,  he  thinks 
you  wiQ  be  so  too,  and  does  not  wish 
you  to  know  all,  at  least  till  we 
reach  Strasburg ' 

"  *  Vevay,  mademoiselle, — ^I  go  to 
Vevay.' 

**  *  Vevay,  then ;  you  will  leave 
me  at  Vevay,  will  you  P  No  matter, 
God  sent  you  to  me.  He  will  send  me 
another  Minette.'  I  was  touched  by 
this  piety,  and  the  poor  girl  con« 
tinued,  ^  Yes,  you  shall  know  all,  I 
will  not  lead  you  blindfold  into 
danger.  I  shall  have  courage  now, 
and  calmness,  to  relate  it  all  to  you ; 
you  mil  then  know  who  you  will 
have  to  do  with ;  and  if  you  have 
courage  as  well  as  goodness,  well; 
if  not,  it  is  better  not  to  deceiye.' 


"Mademoiselle  lay  ^niet  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  having  tried  to 
compose  herself  for  the  task,  pressed 
her  nand  on  her  lovely  brow,  and 
said, — 

*^  *  You  have  heard,  Minette,  of 
the  dreadful  deed  committed  not 
more  than  nine  days  since  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Vaucluse  ?' 

'< '  Ah,  truly,  I  had  1  and  aU  the 
world  beside ;  for  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  a  villa^  had  been  murdered, 
the  village  itself  burnt  to  ashes, 
because  the  Tree  of  Liberty  had  been 
cut  down  in  the  night.' 

"  •  They  cut  down  the  Tree  of 
Liberty!'  cried  mademoiselle,  fling- 
ing her  head  upon  the  pillow,  and 
burying  her  face  in  it  as  if  to  shut 
out  some  horrible  image.  *  It  was 
in  honour  of  my  marriage  the  fires 
were  kindled,  and  the  guns  fired  at 
the  poor  people !' 

'' '  Hush,  liush !'  I  said;  <  if  you 
commence  thus,  you  must  not  go  on ; 
and  I  have  no  wish  to  hear  any  thine, 
unless  it  may  be  of  use  to  yonrsdf 
by  shewing  me  how  I  must  act  so 
as  to  serve  3'ou.  But  if,  as  you  say, 
your  good  angel  has  sent  me  to  save 
you,  will  you,  by  giving  way  to 
despair,  lose  the  chance  of  saving 
yourself?' 

'''You  are  right,  Minette!'  she 
answered,  with  a  sob;  'you  are 
wiser  than  I  am.  My  senses  at  times 
fail  me.  Pray  to  God  for  me,  Mi- 
nette, that  I  may  be  calm.  I  want 
you  to  know  all,  that  you  may  also 
know  what  you  may  have  to  expect. 
Listen  to  me  now.    My  father,  the 

Comte  de  V ,  was  the  proprietor  of 

the  ill-fated  district  you  have  heard 
of;  his  ch&teau  was  not  &r  firom  that 
village— nearer  to  Vaucluse.  I  was 
his  only  child — his  heiress — an  idol- 
ised one,  what  need  had  I  to  aoauire 
your  firmness  and  patience  P — all  was 
softness  and  peace  around  me.  My 
mother,  hamiiy  ibr  her,  died  some 
years  aga  Many  have  sokight  my 
hand  in  marriage;  but  even  fVom 
childhood  my  distant  relatiye,  Henri 
de  Bemd,  alone  had  shared  my  heart 
with  my  beloved  father.  He  had 
loved  me,  and  I  loved  him  as  my 
life.  Life !  yet  it  is  dear — oh,  how 
dear !'  cried  tne  poor  youn^  countess, 
with  an  affecting  look  of  feebleneas ; 
'  I  never  knew  how  dear  until  I  saw 
that  hideous  death !' 

<' '  There  was  a  youth  brought  up 
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with  me  in  tbe  castle,  Afinette,  whom 
I  always  knew  to  be  a  relative,  yet 
nw  treated  with  the  diarespect  shewn 
to  one  in  a  degrading  position;  he 
was  neither  among  the  domestics,  nor 
with  their  superiors.  Emile  was  the 
ill^timate  son  of  one  of  my  father*s 
cousins:  he  supported  hmi  from 
charity. 

'' «  Latterly,  this  young  man  had 
behaved  to  me  in  an  extraordinary 
manner;  indeed,  his  manner  was 
changed  to  every  one.  It  had  become 
independent  and  overbearing ;  he  had 
imbibed  the  principles  of  the  Eevo- 
lution;  he  raved  of  liberty  and 
equality.  It  was  pride  urged  him 
on;  he  had  secretly  writh^  under 
the  odium  affixed  to  his  birth,  and 
felt  the  degradation  to  which  he  ap- 
peared willingly  to  submit.  He 
aspired  now  to  be  the  equal  of  the 

heiress  of  the  Ck>mte  de  Y ;  in  fiict, 

he  dared  to  declare  to  me  his  love ; 
and,  bolder  stilly  to  demand  me  from 
my  father. 

^  *  1  know  not  why  I  treated  Emile 
with  so  much  tenderness — ^gentleness, 
at  least.  I  pitied  him;  I  saw  the 
cause  of  his  error ;  I  feared  also  to 
exasperate  him,  for  I  knew  of  his 
secret  association  with  the  Bevolu- 
tionists,  and  I  trembled  lest  he  might 
expose  my  dear  father,  who  was  an 
ultra  oBoyalist,  though  he  took  no 
part  in  politics,  to  daz^er. 

"  •  IMly  &ther,  however,  either  did 
not  share  my  apprehensions,  or  par- 
took not  in  my  cautious  forbearance. 
Indignant  at  the  presumntion  of  the 
abaiMoned  youth  he  had  protected, 
he  drove  him  from  his  presence  with 
reproaches. 

''  *•  Emile  left  the  chateau  to  return 
no  more. 

^  *'  Henri  de  Benzi,  who  was  then 
with  his  regiment  at  Strasburg,  had 
never  had  my  fatiier*s  positive  sanc- 
tion until  the  conduct  of  Emile,  and 
his  undisguised  threats  of  yet  having 
power  to  dStct  his  purposes,  led  him 
to  n^eet  cm  what  might  possibly 
become '  my  positkm  if  he  were  to 
fall  a  victim  to  the  ruthless  spirit  of 
tbe  time. 

**  *  His  own  pure  and  noble  cha- 
racter, his  retiring  and  benevolent 
disposition,  would  be  no  counter- 
balance to  his  firm  legist  principles, 
and  attachment  to  his  king  and  the 
unfortunate  queen. 

^  ^  Ferhapa  it  was  a  pxesentiment 


that  I  did  not  then  penetrate,  a  de-* 
sire  to  provide  for  my  safety,  which 
led  him  to  &vour  De  Eenzi,  who, 
though  a  Boyalist  himself  in  prin- 
ciple, had  powerf\il  friends  among 
the  opposite  party.  Finally,  he  sent 
for  hun,  and  presented  him  to  me 
as  my  husband. 

'*  *  Ah,  Minette  I  that  was  a  joyful 
surprise  to  both.  The  time  that  was 
to  intervene  before  our  marriage  was 
short,  and  busily  occupied.  X  saw 
m^  father  grave — sad— often  lost  in 

gainful  thonshts;  but  toe  were  so 
appy,  we  did  not  always  think  even 
of  the  horrors  that  were  being  per- 
petrated in  our  land. 

"^  I  saw  even  Henri  look  at  times 
anxious,  yet  I  never  noticed  the  storm 
that  was  then  lowering  over  our 
heads.  Our  wedding-day  was  fixed. 
Previous  to  its  dawn,  the  Tree  of 
Liberty,  which  had  been  erected  in 
the  village,  was  cut  down  in  the 
night,  no  one  knew  by  whom. 

*^  ^  It  was  evening :  we  stood  before 
the  altar.  IViinette,  I  see  now  the 
red  lip;ht  from  that  old  stained  win- 
dow m  our  chapel  falling  full  upon 
my  father*8  noble  head  !* 

^'  She  raised  herself  on  her  elbow, 
and  looked  up  to  the  skylight  of  tiie 
loft.  *  Oh,  Father  of  Heaven !'  she 
cried,  and  dropped  back  again ;  her 
long  hair  fell  over  her  face,  and  hid 
its  emotion. 

"  I  raised  her  head,  and  saw  that 
emotion  was  not  eiroressed  there;  it 
was  almost  calm.  Sue  looked  at  me 
silently  for  some  time,  and  then, 
holding  up  the  third  finger  of  her 
left  hand,  she  said, — 

'^ '  See,  Minette,  it  is  not  hereP 

^'  *  The  ring,  mademoiselle  ?  * 

" '  Yes,  the  ring,'  she  repeated ; 
and,  with  a  shudder,  the  hfmd  fell 
down. 

'*  *  You  had  better  tell  me  no  more, 
mademoiselle ;  I  can  guess  the  rest 
You  were  a  widow  bdbre  you  were 
awife!' 

"  •  No,  no,  you  are  wrong  I — God 
grant  you  may  be  wrong!  Listen 
now,  1  can  go  on.  My  father  had 
bestowed  this  hand,  he  had  nven  it 
to  Henri  de  Benzi ;  the  ring  tiiat  was 
to  bind  me  to  him  for  ever  was  id- 
ready  half-way  on  this  finger,  there 
was  a  cry  in  the  open  air — a  cry  at 
the  chapel-door— a  cry  behind  us  in 
the  aisle!  The  priest  stood  still,  with 
terror  staring  in  his  ^es :  a  yiUager, 
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fltreftmlng  witii  blood,  t^taagtred  to- 
wards us;  he  uttered  the  words, 
'Sftve  yoorselvefll*  and  fell.  My 
ftther,  with  a  face  of  death^  yet  com- 
posed and  ever  noble  m  an>eet, 
eaugfat  me  to  his  lH«ast,  pressed  me 
to  the  heart  where  life  had  nearly 
ceased  to  beat,  bent  his  knee  before 
our  bridal  altar,  and  ssid, — 

***God  preserve  — preserve  my 
child,  and  receive  me  to  thine  eCemiu 
men^!* 

» '  The  next  instant  the  chapel  was 
full  of  bloody  men.  Alasi  alas! 
that  good  i^diffiestf' 

'<  There  was  a  long  mlenee.  The 
poor  voung  countess,  however,  re- 
samed  her  fearftil  story,  as  if  uncon- 
scious that  she  had  paused. 

^*  *  I  was  in  white,  Minette ;  the 
vol  was  on  my  head,  and  the  orange- 
wreath  in  my  hair,  but  the  ring  had 
lUlen  fkom  mv  Anger.  I  was  in 
Avignon  instead  of  bang  in  our  own 
cas^ — imrtead  of  being  in  our  own 
dear  chapd.  I  did  not  see  the  priest, 
I  did  not  see  Henri ;  Isaw  my  tkther 
-—yes,  I  saw  him  but  fi>r  a  moment. 
I  saw  that  countenance,  pale  yet  firm, 
—that  noble  head!* 

**  *  Mademoiselle,  I  can  hear  you 
ao  longer ;  this  agitation  must  be 
fatal,— fatol,  at  least,  to  all  your 
hopes  of  esome.' 

^''£sc^?  Can  that  be?  Is 
thatmywish?  Yes,esciH^ordeathJ 
—hut  togeti^.  I  will  not  distress 
^oa  fiuther,  good  Minette;  von 
know  enoi]^  now.  The  old  palaee 
of  the  Popes  at  Avignon,  its  blood- 
stained tower,  that  was  his  scaff<^ 
and  his  tomb— of  sixty  more  also, 
nobles  of  the  landl  Ahl*  she  ex- 
claimed, with  a  ftantic  start,  ^  they 
threw  ^ckiime  over  themi *  and  a 
sort  of  muttering  laugh,  more  teni- 
hle  to  hear  than  sighs  or  ffraans, 
^wst  from  her  dry  and  qmvering 

^  AOTJonii  to  divert  so  horrible  a 
recollection,  I  asked  her  how  she  had 


^"*  I  do  not  know,'  die  amwoBed, 
»>^1  do  not  know  why  I  was  re- 
served, nor  where  they  wereteting 
OM,  but  I  was  on  horsehaok,  and  a 
was  holding  my  rein,  when  I 
I  to  reoovior  my  recoUeetion.  I 
ve  we  mre  on  the  road  for 
Paris,  but  it  seems  as  if  I  had  been 
asleep.  We  passed  a  peasant,  who 
*  a  salutation  in  the  reveiu- 


tionary  fashion;  I  thudE  his  voiee 
was  the  first  thing  I  beeaaie  asasible 
to.  Perhaps  there  is  some  nyatery 
even  in  human  tones  that  excfdaes 
a  power  over  the  mmd.  At  the  door 
of  a  caiMwet,  my  guard  dismoonted  to 
get  refreshment.  He  invited  ne  to 
do  so,  and  placed  me  on  a  chair 
which  I  caught  hold  of  cloae  to  the 
door.  Soon  after,  the  ooontryman 
we  had  passed  came  in,  and  in  pass- 
ing me,  while  the  loud  diseouiae 
gomg  on  in  the  room  pravented 
others  from  hearing  him,  he  told  me, 
in  a  low  voice,  not  to  diemount  the 
next  time.  What  voice  was  that 
vdiich  spoke  to  me?  Idid  not  know 
it,  yet  it  was  almost  ihmiiiar.  I  re- 
solved to  do  as  I  was  derired.  I 
became  aroused  to  a  sense  of  my 
situation;  a  keen,  anxious  losing 
for  escape  occupied  mv  mind.  Even- 
ing was  dosing  in;  the  words  aaid  to 
me  made  me  anxious  for  my  eon- 
ductor  to  halt  apin*  At  last  he  did 
so,  and  called  &t  wine.  I  declined 
to  get  down,  and  at  die  moment  the 
same  peasant  appeared,  and  asked  to 
hold  tne  horses.  The  man  promiaed 
him  some  sous  for  doing  so,  and  en- 
tered the  cabaret 

^  *  The  countryman  led  botii  horses 
up  and  down,  making  eadi  torn 
longer,  until  he  saw  no  one  near,ai»d 
then  be  said, — 

*' '  Courage,  and  yon  an  wrad! 
Keep  your  seat  steadily.' 

**  *•  He  sprang  on  the  other  hocse, 
held  the  bndle  of  mine,  and  we  went 
off  with  a  speed  that  aoon  rendered 
me  insensiUe.  I  was  only  eonacions 
that  we  had  turned  into  «  bye-road, 
and  after  that  I  knew  that  I  was 
held  by  my  deliverer  on  the  horae  he 
rode. 

^  *  I  opened  my  eym  sometimes, 
and  saw  the  moon  sliiinng  down  nnon 
us,  but  I  could  scarcely  tell  whemer 
I  were  atill  in  tiie  land  of  violence,  or 
had  PMsed  awi^  into  tliat  of  sepa- 
rated spizits,  for  aH  wna  dxeam^fike 
and  indistinct  in  my  aenaationa.  i 
aw(to  to  find  nwseif  ii|  «  vmaMed 
cavern,  one  of  tnose  rod^  abodes 
frequented  by  the  persecuted  Alhir 
lienses,  and  later  viotims  of  tyranny 
u  Provence. 

«« « The  sunlight  scantily  ent^ed 
at  tlie  low  door,  shadowed  by  a  mass 
of  rode,  and,  just  intercepting  its  ray, 
stood  the  form  of  the  peasant  mo 
I  ne,perhaps,lkoBL  death. 
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Hii  sidc-ftfie  was  before  me,  and  I 
looked  aiudously  at  it  as  on  that  of  a 
ttniger;  but  while  doing  so,  he 
nieed  his  hand  and  removed  a  great 
red  beaid  and  moustache,  then  drew 
from  his  head  a  wig  of  the  same 
colottr,  and  shewed  me  the  dark  face 
and  weU-koiMni  features  of  the  re* 
creant  Emile. 

^  *  J  ntteied  a  low  moan  of  an- 
guish ;  my  deliTcramx  filled  me  with 
honor  anid  dismay.  He  turned  his 
held,  and  saw  me,  half  raised,  re- 
guding  him  with  terrified  and  dis- 
teaded  eyes.  He  came  near  to  me ; 
his  voiee,  wbea  he  spoke,  yna  low, 
but  it  was  like  the  hushed  breatii  of 
the  wfaiiiwind. 

««'^Blme»'  he  said,  «I  did  not 
mssa  voa  to  know  me  until  you 
kaewtfaatyso  &r  as  I  could  saye  you, 
you  were  spfis.    Bead  that' 

^  *  He  {Nit  iiito  my  hand  a  small 
stip  of  paper ;  it  was  the  writing  of 
De  BenaL  It  aaid,  'Trust  him,  he 
repents ;  he  will  saye  y0ur  life  at  the 
expease  of  his  own.  If  you  are  sa&, 
K&d  this  ring  by  a  acMssenger  I  oan 
trast'  There  it  is,  Minette!  that 
WM  gwen  to  me  in  the  eavem ;  and 
there  is  the  ring.  ^Bee,  it  has  a  loof 
lock  of  Emi's  liair  tied  through  itr 

''a  only  said  to  Emile,  'Is  he 

BSfeF* 

'' '  Who  ?'  he  demanded.  «  Your 
ftiher  P' and  his  ^es  roUod. 

" '  Ko,  my  husband,*  I  said,  ^n- 
phstieaUy. 

^''Yes,  I  hope  so,'  said  Emile, 
Gshnly.  « He  has  been  sent  back  to 
hiir^giBaentOBly^  if  you  have  cou- 
nge  you  may  yet  be  united.  Will 
yottdoashesaysP  Will  you  trust 
yoBisetftome/' 

"*l8n8wci«d,'Yes.' 

^^Emiie  went  away  iirathottt  a 
wanL  He  retunied  with  some  wine 
ttd  fruit,  made  me  Ukt  some  re- 
fredunent,  and  when  ni^  Ml,  he 
^me  ama  with  a  peasant's  cloak, 
ifi  vfaidA  he  wrapped  me,  and  made 
me  then  he  down  in  a  cart  that  was 
vsitiaglbrua.  He drave  it  faiaoseif, 
^■KoiKd  as  a  labourer.    He  only 

"  *  You  must  be  my  sick  wife ;  I 
an  tringiDg  you  to  the  hospital.* 
J*  *  Tlins  we  made  oaiour  road  to 
WKiiies.  Wrapped  in  the  pea- 
k's mantle,  with  the  hood  over  my 
°^  I  might  have  escaped  detection 
even  had  the  cart  been  exaariiied; 


but  £miie  aeted  his  part  so  well  that 
not  the  le^st  snspiciiHi  was  even  ex- 
cited, and  we  reacned  this  merchant's 
house,  who  was  an  old  prategi  of  my 
father's,  and  known  also  to  Elraile. 

'' '  I  want  to  die,  Minette,'  the 
young  countess  ocmcluded,  'yet  I 
want  to  live,  for  De  Rena  is  rtill 
alive — my  husband  t ' 

^  '  And  you  will  live  for  him,  live 
with  him,  I  hope,— live  to  blew  God  I' 
I  rejoined. 

"  The  next  day  I  engaged  a  soi- 
tiarier  for  my  SwUs  lady  and  myself. 
I  had  my  passport,  and  we  mam^ged 
without  much  difficulty  to  pass  off 
the  countess  as  the  mistress  I  had 
eome  to  brins  back  to  Swkaerland. 
I  had  provided  her  with  a  plain 
bladk  dnaas  and  ckwe  cap,  which  con- 
cealed her  beautiful  hior,  and  made 
her  look  so  pale  and  ill,  that  I  had 
generally  bat  litUe  trouUe  in  mddng 
her  pass  for  an  invalid,  with  whom 
the  {greatest  caution  and  reinse  were 
requisite.  At  Lyons,  notwithstand- 
ing, I  was  greatly  alanaad  at  the 
manner  of  the  voUurier  who  had 
brought  us  there ;  the  tone  in  which 
he  would  repeat,  'This  siek  lady  of 
yours,'  terrified  me. 

"  M  Lyons  he  looked  haidly  at 
me,  and  after  repeating  this  nieech 
in  his  usual  way--he  was  a  hand- 
some, sharp-looximr  young  man — 
he  di^nfiandfd  a  kiss.^ 

The  Arab  listener  lauded. 

"  Wdl,  you  did  not  give  it  to  the 
Mow?'^ 

^'  I  did,  though,''  and  the  pretty 
old  woman,  very  ouietly,  and  with  a 
careless  snuie.  ^  I  said, '  You  are  a 
brave  twdhcrisr—a  brave  man.  I 
thank  you  lor  your  goodness,  and 
this  kiss  must  be  Ihe  pledge  between 
us  that  if  we  want  your  services  in 
fiitore  they  will  be  rendered.' 

"'Brave  girll*  he  said,  in  an- 
swer; 'and  tois  kiss' — he  had  the 
eomplaisaiMy  to  setum  the  i^edge — 
'  is  my  nromise  thai  my  service  ttiall 
be  renaered,  and  that  on  the  not. 
Listen,  Minatte-^you  are  called  Mi- 
nette, they  say.  Well,  I  am  your 
good  firiend^  I  do  not  want  fo  be 
your  lover,  I  hope  yon  wiil  have  a 
better,  biU  I  am  your  friend.  Take 
my  counsel,  and  let  me  conduct  you 
into  Siritaerhmd,  there  you  can  do  as 
you  like ;  till  then  you  will  be  safe — 
safer,'  he  added,  emphatically,  '  with 
me.' 
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*'  I  fi^ve  him  my  hand,  and  aaid,-^ 

(« « There  is  my  faith,  come  with 
us  ifyou  will/ 

**  fie  conducted  us  safely  to  Switz- 
erland. Heaven  bless  that  man  I  I 
neyer  saw  him  more,  but  I  remember 
his  curlinff  whiskers,  and  that  keen 
eye,  whicn  said  a  giant  could  not 
drive  but  an  in&nt  might  lead  him. 
We  came  to  Lausanne;  the  ^r 
countess  threw  herself  weening  into 
my  arms.  *  Tou  are  safe,  aear  Mi- 
nette,  I  cannot  wish  you  to  be  other- 
wise ;  you  will  leave  me  now.' 

*^ '  No,  mademoiselle,  not  till  you 
also  are  safe,*  I  said. 

"  We  disguised  ourselves  then  as 
two  peasants,  and  took  the  costume 
of  Alsace.  Mademoiselle  looked  beau- 
tiful, but  it  was  too  delicate  a  beauty 
to  attract  sudden  notice  fh)m  the 
rude  people. 

**  She  wore  the  short  orange  petti- 
coat of  the  country,  with  black  stock- 
ings and  a  black  boddice ;  her  head 
covered  with  the  usual  coiffure  of 
orange  riband,  almost  scarlet  in  co- 
lour, very  broad,  with  a  large  bow 
on  the  top.  But  she  looked  so  pale 
and  feeble,  that  those  who  were  not 
near  enough  to  see  her  lovely  fea- 
tures, or  meet  the  gaze  of  her  earnest, 
deep  blue  eyes,  which  were  almost 
always  hidden  beneath  their  deep  eye- 
lid, were  little  likely  to  notice  her ;  and 
these  rude  people  see  beauty  so  dif- 
ferent! v  firom  more  refined  minds  I 
The  soldiers  let  A«r  pass  with  scarcely 
a  glance;  I,  on  the  contrary,  had 
more  colour  than  ever.  I  could  not 
keep  it  down.  I  trembled,  yet  felt  a 
kina  of  delight  at  the  danger  in 
which  I  had  placed  myself,— one  is 
so  enthusiastic  at  seventeen !  my 
eyes  sparkled  as  if  I  were  in  joy.  I 
OB^re  not  put  the  orange  riband  in 
my  hair,  I  wore  black,  that  looked 
more  sober. 

«« We  entered  the  gates  of  Stras- 
burg  carrying  a  basket  on  a  market- 
day.  Mademoiselle  had  kept  the 
ring  with  the  lock  of  hair  tied  to  it ; 
but  when  we  were  installed  in  a 
humble  lodging  she  knew  not  how  to 
send  it  to  M.  oe  Renzi  with  safety. 

"'Listen,  mademoiselle,*  I  said.  'I 
shall  go  to  the  Place  this  evening ; 
monsieur  will  be  there,  will  he  not  T 

«*  Perhaps.    But  what  then  ?' 


***  Give  me  his  ring,  and  let  us  sec 

what  then.* 

"She  gave  it;  I  went  on  the 
Place  d*Ajmes.  There  was  a  multi- 
tude of panacheM*  there.  Toa  may 
think — a  girl  of  seventeen  yearsi  and 
I  was  pretty  then  they  raid — ^veiy 
pretty.  Well,  the  panaches  were  a 
little  tiresome,  but  that  was  xm 
matter  when  there  was  an  end  in 
view.  But  there  was  one  who  would 
not  pay  me  any  attention — a  brave 
young  officer,  with  the  air  of  a  loid 
and  a  look — ^ah!  there  was  soxtoh 
in  it.  I  wanted  him  to  notice  me ; 
but  no,  he  could  not  spare  me  a 
glance. 

"  At  last  I  accidentally  caueht  his 
eye ;  he  saw  the  ring  hanging  loosdy 
on  the  point  of  mj  finger.  I  knew 
that  I  was  right  m  mygness.  His 
heart  was  beatiuff  more  qui^y  then 
than  mine,  and  thus  you  see  we  were 
in  correspondence  in  a  single  minute 
while  utter  strangers  to  one  another. 
I  was  seated  on  a  bench,  and  some 
minutes  afterwards  that  gallant-look- 
ing young  officer  came  and  threw 
himself  carelessly  on  the  other  end 
of  it.  Some  of  the  panaches  were 
looking  on ;  but  no  matter,  I  managed 
to  say  the  name  of  the  street  and 
number  of  the  house,  and  the  words, 
'  Tour  cousin  Minctte!h>m  the  coun- 
try, en  ffoysan.^ 

"  So  in  the  evening  a  fine  youne 
countryman  came  in  a  blouse  and 
working-dav  dress  to  inquire  for  his 
cousin  Mademoiselle  Minette.  Ko 
one  in  the  world  would  have  known 
him— at  least,  no  one  but  the  young 
countess.  Oh,  what  a  meeting  was 
theirs!  Well,  it  is  strange  now  when 
I  think  of  them  and  of  myself  what 
time  does,  to  be  sure  I  I  thought 
that  poor  young  bride  would  have 
died  on  the  spot,  she  lay  like  a  broken 
lily  in  his  arms,  and  never  ahed  a 
tear  or  spoke  a  word. 

*^But  when  she  regained  a  little 
stienffth  she  spoke  so  ooma^^eously— 
I  could  not  have  thought  it.  I  Lad 
left  them  alone ;  but  uie  came  sud- 
denly and  called  for  me.  She 
made  me  stay  there,  and  then  she 
said,— 

"  ^  Henri,  this  gurl  is  our  guardian 
angel.  I  tell  you  in  her  presence 
what  I  know  her  heart  will  approve. 
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I  will  never  be  your  wife  in  this  land 
of  blood.  If  yon  ¥rill  forsake  it— if 
you  will  fly  with  me  to  England, 
come.   I  will  bear  all,  brave  all ;  but 

nerer  shall  our  children *    She 

buried  her  face  in  her  hand,  groaned, 
and  was  silent 

"Now  what  was  to  be  done? 
Escape  appeared  almost  impossible, 
and  a  stay  in  Strasburg  was  full  of 
danger.  My  good  fortune,  however, 
did  not  forsake  me ;  in  fact,  I  had  a 
misBion  to  do,  and  mademoiselle  was 
in  some  degree  right  when  she  said  I 
was  sent  by  her  guardian  angel ;  but 
certainly  Uie  instruments  they  em- 
ployed for  me  were  not  always  like 
the  good  angeFs. 

"There  was  always  some  one  or 
other  to  take  a  fimcy  to  me  — not  in 
the  way  of  my  poor  Inclination,  but 
some  one,  you  know,  who  iust  liked 
bright  eyes  and  pink  cheeks,  and  so 
I  was  tormented  by  a  horrible  crea- 
ture whom  I  hated  in  mv  heart.  He 
was  an  agent  of  the  revolution— pah  I 
I  always  thought  of  a  slaughter- 
house when  he  was  near  me.** 

"At  least,  you  were  not  so  com- 
plaisant with  nim  as  with  your  voi' 
tarter^  said  the  Algerian.  ^*You 
would  not  bribe  him  with  a  kiss  ?** 

"  I  gave  him  many,  nevertheless,** 
the  pretty  old  woman  replied.  "  Yes, 
those  kisses  were  the  worst  part  of  my 
rvle- — ^a  token  of  love  witnout  love. 
Wasn't  it  hard  ?  But  no  matter,  I 
hadapurpose  to  gain ;  what  I  wanted 
to  stod  was  worth  a  kiss  or  two, 
though  U  is  hard  to  be  kissed  by 
those  we  do  not  love.** 
"To  steal!  What  was  that  ?** 
"  His  passport  He  had  shewn  it 
to  me  taut  en  r^le.  He  expected  to 
be  sent  to  Nantes  to  execute  a  few 
thousand  murders ;  it  was  made  out 
for  himself  and  suite,  as  he  generally 
had  some  companions. 

"  As  soon  as  I  had  got  possession 
of  this  passport  the  young  countess 
and  I  took  a  great  bundle  of  clothes 
and  left  the  town  as  two  wasber- 
woroen.  M.  de  Renzi  went  out  for 
an  evening  ride  and  rode  farther 
than  he  ought  in  duty  to  have  done. 
A  friend  at  some  distance  from  the 
dty  provided  him  with  a  change  of 
dress  and  other  di^uises.  We  were 
soon  en  route. 

"  A  British  ship-of-war  was  watch- 
ing about  for  uiffitives,  and  after 
some  fearful  hazaxus  they  got  safe  to 


it.  The  captain  received  them  so 
well!  All  was  over  then;  they 
would  soon  be  in  England,  she  would 
soon  be  his  wife,  and  he  would  be  an 
exile.  I  left  them  on  the  deck  6f  the 
Enuzlish  ship.** 

The  pretty  old  woman  wiped  a 
tear  from  her  brilliant  eyes. 

"  And  they  did  not  take  you  ?"  our 
Algerian  ejaculated,  gazing  on  the 
little  old  dame  as  if  he  could  have 
verily  taken  her  himself. 

"  Take  me !  ah !  the  exiles  I** 

And  the  three  notes  of  admiration 
were  sufficiently  explanatory  of  her 
brief  reply. 

"  Well,  you  saved  them  ?" 

"Yes,  I  saved  them ;  I  thank  God 
for  that.** 

"  And  what  did  you  do  with  your- 
self then?*' 

"  I  returned  to  Vevay.  My  poor 
father  was  glad;  I  made  Ins  latter 
days  pass  more  pleasantly :  he  did 
not  live  long.  My  dear  mother  was 
then  alone.  I  had  loved  her  fondly. 
I  lived  for  her  then,  and  carried  on  for 
her  my  father's  business.  We  were 
together  some  years.  I  had  lovers 
enough— at  least,  more  than  I  wanted ; 
but  I  never  loved  any  but  my  Incli- 
nation. He  was  heard  of  no  more, 
so  all  I  could  do  was  to  listen  when 
they  spoke  of  love,  and  to  smile,  and 
refuse  to  believe;  and  then  they 
would  call  me  a  coquette,  but  I  was 
not  so ;  and  they  would  leave  me, 
and  I  would  wish  they  had  never 
come,  for  it  caused  them  sorrow ;  and 
when  another  came  it  would  be  the 
same  all  over  again." 

"  What  a  pity  !'*  cried  her  listener. 

"Well,  but  when  my  mother  died 
it  was  different  with  me.  The  heart 
feels  so  Strang  when  it  has  nothing 
to  do !  M^  hands  and  feet  did  not 
move  so  quickly  then.** 

"  And  you  never  saw  your  heroine 
again,  nor  the  hero  you  saved  ?" 

"I  did  not  say  so.  Yes,  I  saw 
them ;  it  was  in  the  year  1815.  I 
was  standing  leaning  over  the  half- 
door  of  my  nouse — ^it  was  all  my  own 
then,  a  lonely  one — the  sun  was  go- 
ing down  behind  the  mountains  at 
the  other  side  the  lake.  There,  I 
just  see  it  now,  and  that  golden  path 
over  the  blue  water,  and  the  red- 
dened snow  on  the  mountains.  I  was 
looking  at  it;  all  this  makes  one 
think  of  times  that  are  gone,  where 
is  the  use  of  it  ?  But  just  then  crack 
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comes  the  postiUon^s  whip,  sounding 
in  the  echoes  of  the  hills,  crack — crack 
— crack.  *  Ah,  here  is  more  of  them  V 
said  the  neighbours,  and  every  one 
ran  out  to  look,  for  a  little  time  be- 
fore we  should  have  wondered  less 
at  the  sound  of  cannon  than  at  Uie 
noise  of  the  postilion's  whip.  Erery 
day  now  we  saw  travellers  dashing 
along. 

"But  the  carriage  stopped,  the 
postilion  spoke  to  a  man  in  tne  street, 
and  then  crack  went  the  whip  again, 
and  it  came  on  to  my  door.  A  fine 
youth  was  on  the  outside,  and  a  lady 
and  gentleman  and  some  sweet  little 
girls  within.  The  lady  I  did  not  re- 
oi^gmse ;  she  was  pale,  and  her  brow 
h^l  the  marks  of  care.  She  had  the 
face  oi  one  who  had  only  iust  put 
on  joy,  and  could  not  yet  let  it  be 
much  seen.  And  a  grave,  thought- 
ful man  was  beside  her,  who  snmed, 
but  like  one  to  whom  smiles  were 
uncommon. 

"The  lady  called  out, '  There  she 
is  I  it  is  she  I  And  the  youth  jumped 
down  and  opened  the  carriage-door 
with  the  air  of  one  who  kiwws  he 
gives  pleasure;  and  I  ran  out,  and 
the  laay  spread  out  her  arms,  and 
cried  ^MinetteP  and  the  voice  was 
the  voice  I  had  heard  in  the  garret 
a^  Marseilles. 

"And  there  was  the  countess  weep- 
ing in  my  armsi  and  laying  her  two 
hands  on  mv  shoulders,  and  pushing 
me  back  to  look  in  my  face,  and  then 
sayine  I  was  not  old  and  worn  with 
care  nke  her,  and  then  turning  to 
smile  on  her  husband,  who  kept 
pressing  his  youngest  little  bo^into 
my  arms  and  calling  all  the  children 
to  come  and  embrace  the  woman  who 
had  saved  their  parents  and  reunited 
them.  And  when  I  looked  at  her, 
then  I  saw  it  was  indeed  that  lovely 
and  terrified  girl  grown  into  a  care- 
ful, anxious,  yet  still  loving  woman. 

"  The  exiles*  lot  had  been  theirs, 
and  they  still  wore  the  exiles*  looks. 
And  the  neighbours  all  stood  round 
and  wondered,  for  they  had  never 
heard  a  word  of  my  adventures.** 

"Well,**  said  our  fine  gentleman, 
after  a  pause,  and  I  almost  thought 
he  wiped  a  tear  from  his  eye,  "  did 
your  manner  of  life  change  then? 
They  did  something  for  you,  did 
they  not?*' 

"I  wanted  nothing  to  be  done  for 
me,**  the  little  old  woman  rather 


proudly  answered.  "Th^  could 
not  brmg  the  dead  to  life.  As  to  anv 
thing  else  I  had  more  than  I  wanted. 
They  wished  me  to  go  to  live  with 
them,  for  Monsieur  c^  Beazi  was  to 
have  his  wife's  property  and  to  bear 
her  murdered  rather*8  titles  and  til 
the  children  were  made  to  bl^  me  to 
go  with  them. 

"  But  when  they  were  game  I  wu 
more  alone  than  ever.  1  had  seea 
her  with  her  husband  and  her  child- 
ren, and  I  often  said  to  m jsd^  *  The 
woman  that  does  not  provide  a  home 
for  her  heart  is  a  fool.'  Certainly  I 
had  been  robbed  of  mine ;  but  now 
I  began  to  feel  that  any  thing  was 
better  than  to  live  solely  for  oneself. 
I  told  you  that  the  old  widower  my 
father  wanted  me  to  marry  had  a  soo 
a  good  many  years  older  than  my- 
self. He  had  married,  and  his  wife 
died,  and  left  two  sweet  chUdren, 
whom  I  loved  fondly.  They  were 
almost  always  with  me ;  they  loved 
me,  and  I  could  not  do  without  them. 
The  father  told  me  he  would  xnairv 
a^ain,  and  I  could  not  bear  to  think 
that  those  children  might  have  a 
step-mother  who  would  not  make 
them  happy.  Perhaps  this  was  only 
a  trick  of  his — I  do  not  know;  but 
when  he  saw  my  anxiety  he  per- 
suaded me  it  was  better  to  prevent 
the  danger  and  be  the  step-mother 
mvself.  It  was  for  the  childrcns 
sake  I  did  it ;  but  1  certainly  did  not 
feel  so  desirous  to  save  them  Ixom  a 
cruel  stepmother  until  after  I  had 
seen  the  countess  and  her  happy 
family.  Besides,  he  declared  I  nad 
been  lus  first  love,  and  there  is  a 
great  deal  in  that,  especially  when 
Uie  man  is  a  widower.  So  very  soon 
after  the  exiles  had  passed  through 
Yevav  on  their  return  home  I  mar- 
ried tne  father  of  those  children,  and 
they  are  content  with  their  step- 
mother. 

"  And  there— there— there !"  cried 
the  pretty  old  woman,  tugxing  a 
great  wicker-basket  from  under  the 
seat,  "  there  is  my  house,  and  there 
are  the  children  looking  for  me! 
Stop,  stop,  conducteur!  tnb  is  Ye- 
vay.  Wnat  nonsense  to  write  up  on 
that  post*  The  road  for  Italy!'  Bon 
jour,  mes  amis !  bon  jour !  Ah,  I  for- 
got to  tell  you  in  my  story  that  the 
Kevolutionists  guillotined  Uieir  friend 
Monsieur  EmUe.  Bon  jour!  bon 
jour !" 
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PRINCIPAL  CAMPAIGNS  IN  TU£  RISE  OF  NAPOLEON. 
No.  IX. 

TH£  OAMPAtGIl  OP  WA6SAI1. 

Chapter  1. 
Battles  of  Abensberj^y  Landsbut,  and  EggihiiU. 


Tu  events  of  Tilat  had  raised  Ka» 
poleon  to  the  highest  station  he  was 
destined  to  attain  during  his  extra- 
ordinary career.  His  power  was 
still  to  be  aogmented,  his  conquests 
to  be  eirtended,  and  Fortone  long 
continned  to  smile  upon  him;  but 
his  sueeess  was  no  looser  unstained 
by  disaster.  Hitherto  ne  seemed  to 
bare  commanded  events — his  pros- 
perity had  known  no  check,  his 
course  of  victory  no  bound ;  and  it 
required  all  the  splendour  of  the 
naval  triumphs  <n  England —  the 
thunder-buFBts  of  Aboukir  and  Tra- 
falgar, to  convince  even  the  wise  and 
reflecting  that  this  ''man  of  destiny  " 
was  not  invincible.  Still  it  was  oOly 
at  a  distance  and  on  the  ocean  that 
be  had  experienced  defeat ;  now  the 
land  also  was  to  witness  his  reverses, 
and  see  the  yet  nnconquered  Eagles 
trampled  in  the  dust  by  ^e  hated 
Leopards  of  England.  But  many  a 
stubborn  battle  had  yet  to  be  fought 
ere  that  gigantic  power,  formed  by 
revolntioDAry  force  and  fraud,  should 
be  fairly  overthrown. 

The  nefitfious  treaty  of  Tilsit  had 
reduced  Prussia  to  a  second-rate 
power;  and  the  Cxar,  acceding  to  the 
views  of  Nanoleon,  and  joinm^  the 
policy  of  France,  had  sanctioned 
whatever  steps  the  modem  Charle- 
magne might  adopt  towards  the  Fy- 
lenean  Peninsula,  only  reserving  to 
himself  in  return,  Uie  right  to  tear 
Finland  from  his  ally  Sweden,  and 
seise  upon  the  Wallaihian  and  Mol- 
davian provinces  belonging  to  un- 
<^ending  Turkey.  It  was  also  ar- 
ranged that  Denmark  and  Portugal 
should  be  forced  to  join  the  new 
allianee  against  England,  that  Eu- 
ropean Turkey  should  be  divided 
between  the  contracting  parties,  and 
a  combined  expedition  undotaken 
against  British  India.  History  has 
Bcarody  a  more  unprincipled  com- 
pact to  shew;  anditistober^retted 
that  iki  seeds  of  just  puniSiment 


which  it  contained  should  have  ex- 
tended their  influence  to  only  one  of 
the  offending  parties. 

The  invasion  of  Snain,  and  the 
treacherous  seizure  or  the  Spanish 
crown,  were  the  first  steps  that  fol- 
lowed on  this  treacherous  compact. 
The  Peninsular  war  proved  the  con-  , 
sequence,  and  the  very  first  event  of 
the  contest  excited  the  deepest  possi- 
ble interest  in  Europe.  French 
armies,  deemed  almost  invincible^ 
were  defeated  by  undisciidined  pea- 
sants ;  and  troops,  before  whom  the 
strongest  fortresses  had  fallen  with- 
out striking  a  blow,  were  now  foiled 
by  open  cities,  defended  only  by 
unwarlike  burghers.  The  hopes  of 
oppressed  nations  began  to  revive; 
in  Crermany  the  enthusiasm  was 
universal,  and  Austria,  collecting  the 
resources  c^her  ^et  powerful  empire, 
took  the  field  agunstTranoe,  resolved 
to  strike  one  more  blow  for  her  own 
and  the  world's  freedom. 

As  earlv  as  the  Prussian  War,  the 
cabinet  of  Vienna  were  already  con- 
scious that  the  existence  of  the  mo- 
narchy would,  at  no  distant  period, 
have  to  be  contended  for  in  the  open 
battle-field.  This  was  more  than 
once  avowed  to  Mr.  Adair,  the 
British  ambassador,  who  umd  them 
to  join  the  Eussians  and  Prussians, 
then  making  the  gallant  stand  in 
Poland  described  in  our  last  Number. 
But  the  Austrians  placed  no  reliance 
on  the  firmness  of  the  allies,  and 
confessed  that  they  were  too  feeble 
and  too  ill  prepaired  for  resistance 
should  they  be  left  alone  in  the 
arena. 

A  fair  oj^portunity  was  thus  lost, 
while  the  insults  dSsil^  heaped  by 
Napoleon  <m  the  Austrians  rendered 
iirar  every  day  more  certain  and 
more  inevitable.  A  rude  and  vulgar 
letter  addressed  by  him  to  the  Em- 
peror Francis,  immediately  after  the 
mterview  of  Erfurt,  i^laced  this  in 
the  dearest  %ht  possible^  and  the 
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cabinet  of  Vienna,  fully  sensible 
that  force  alone  could  enable  them 
to  maintain  an  independent  atti- 
tude, made  great  and  rapid  arma- 
ments, which,  as  Napoleon  could 
brook  no  independence,  already  led 
to  repeated  demands  for  explanation, 
and  on  more  than  one  occasion  a 
rupture  had  been  expected.  On  the 
30th  of  July,  1808,  the  French  mi- 
nister already  declared  that  "war 
would  be  inevitable,  unless  Austria 
counteracted  the  effects  of  her  arma- 
ments by  measures  of  a  different 
tendency ; "  adding,  as  a  threat— what 
was  a  better  motive  for  arming  than 
disarming — that  **  the  French  troops 
now  in  Germany  and  Italy  were 
,  doubly  as  numerous  as  at  the  period 
of  the  battle  of  Austerlitz."  But 
Napoleon,  who,  by  his  constant  ag- 
gressions, had  placed  himself  in  a 
position  of  hostility  towards  every 
mdependent  power,  naturally  looked 
upon  all  defensive  measures  as  so 
many  acts  of  preparation  directed 
against  his  own  supremac^r,  which 
was  rising  to  a  heignt  certain,  at  no 
distant  period,  to  crush  the  remains 
of  the  Austrian  monarchy  beneath 
its  ponderous  and  overgrown  weight. 
French  armies  of  vast  strength  co- 
vered Italy  and  Germany,  and  pressed 
heavily  on  the  drained  and  impo- 
verished lands,  forced  to  maintain 
their  rapacious  hordes,  to  the  very 
ruin  of  the  children  of  the  soil. 
Entire  provinces  had  been  annexed 
to  France  since  the  treaty  of  Pres- 
burg ;  kingdoms  had  been  rendered 
tributary  and  reduced  to  vassalage; 
the  Pope,  a  sovereign  and  independ- 
ent prince,  who  had  crossed  the  Alps 
to  crown  Napoleon,  had  been  de- 
sjpoiled  of  the  greater  part  of  his 
dominions,  simply  because  he  refused 
to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the 
modem  Charlemagne,  and  declare 
war  against  England,  a  power  which 
the  pontiff  said  had  given  him  no 
offence.  Turkey,  the  ancient  ally  of 
France,  had  been  sacrificed  to  the 
grasping  ambition  of  Kussia,  in  order 
to  gain  the  autocrat's  sanction  to 
Napoleon's  usurpation  of  the  Spanish 
crown, — an  act  of  treachery  unparal- 
leled in  histoiy.  What  faith  and 
reliance'could  l)e  placed  on  the  for- 
bearance of  a  ruler  at  once  so  power- 
ful and  unprincipled?  It  was  per- 
fectly evident  that  the  independence 
of  nations  could.be  maintained  by 


the  force  of  arms  alone,  and  yet 
Napoleon  declared,  by  his  note' of 
the  dOth  of  July,  that  "to  arm  wa» 
to  render  war  inevitable;"  a  de- 
claration which  almost  amounted  to 
a  claim  of  superiority,  and  was  fol- 
lowed, as  usual,  by  torrents  of  vnlgar 
abuse  poured  out  from  the  columns 
of  the  Mofdteur  against  the  Emperor 
Francis  and  his  government.  Count 
Mettemich,  the  Austrian  ambassador 
at  Paris,  was  also  assaUed  at  a  public 
levee  in  the  same  rude  style  in  ythkh 
Lord  Whitworth  had  been  assailed 
before. 

The  unexpected  resistanoe  which 
the  French  experienced  in  tiie  Penin- 
sula had,  however,  prevented  Ka- 
poleon  from  sooner  turning  his  arms 
against  Austria,  and  the  same  cause 
had,  no  doubt,  encouraged  the  cabinet 
of  Vienna  to  proceed  with  what  thej 
termed  "the  organisation"  of  thar 
"  new  military  system." 

Though  Austria  had  been  greatly 
reduced  by  the  previous  wars,  tlic 
monarchy  still  contained  a  population 
of  23,000,000  inhabitants,  honourably 
distinguished  for  bravery  and  de- 
voted attachment  to  their  sovereign 
and  native  land.  The  revenue  of  the 
state  amounted  to  about  14,000,000^ 
sterling,  and  thus  furnished  the  go- 
vernment with  considerable  resources. 
Austria  wiu,  in  fact,  too  great  a 
power  to  sink  without  a  struggle; 
and  as  a  war  for  the  ver^r  existence 
of  the  state  was  deemed  inevitable, 
the  time  for  striking  the  blow  alone 
remained  to  be  fixed.  The  Spanish 
contest,  which  called  so  lai^ge  a  por- 
tion of  the  French  army  acroes  the 
Pvrenees,  seemed  to  indicate  the  hour 
of  promise,  when  Austria  m^ht  hope 
to  resume  her  ancient  rank  among 
nations,  and,  if  Fortune  favoured  her 
efforts,  liberate  Grermany  from  the 
yoke  of  slavery  which  was  crushing 
to  tbe  earth  the  very  genius  anil 
nationality  of  her  people.  It  was  a 
noble  cause  and  aspiration,  enthu- 
siastically shared  in  not  only  by  the 
Austrian  nations,  but  by  all  the  na- 
tions of  Grermany ;  and  though  Pro- 
vidence did  not  will  that  success 
should  crown  the  generous  effort,  it 
must  ever  redound  to  the  glory  of 
those  by  whom  it  was  so  bravely 
attcfmpted. 

Austria  had  displayed  ^reat  ener]gy 
and  resources  in  preparm^  for  the 
long^abticipatedcontest   Smeel806, 
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a  militaiy  coniinisioD,  over  \rhich 
the  Archduke  John  presided,  had 
been  engaged  in  preparing  a  system 
of  ndHtMy  organisation  for  the  whole 
monaidiy.  a  number  of  plans  were 
examined  by  the  commission ;  among 
these  were  suggestions  for  a  popular 
defence  by  means  of  a  partisan  war, 
similar  to  the  one  carried  on  by  the 
Spaokh  guerillas ;  proposals  for  lay- 
ing waste  the  country,  and  retiring 
before  an  advancing  enemy,  as  prac- 
tised by  Lord  Wdlington  in  ror- 
tugal;  and  projects  for  a  general 
arming  of  the  landstvmij  as  effected 
in  1813  by  the  Prussians.  The  la- 
bours of  this  military  council  ex- 
tended even  to  tacti^  jjooints,  and 
the  French  mode  of  formmg  the  in- 
fantry in  masses  covered  by  tirail- 
leurs was  substituted  for  the  old 
method  of  line  fighting.  The  num- 
bersy  also,  that  now  took  the  field 
rendered  it  necessary  that  they  should 
be  divided  into  separate  army  corps, 
each  corps  formed  of  a  just  propor- 
tion of  mfantry,  cavalry,  and  artil- 
lerv,  and  prepared  to  act  independ- 
ently and  for  itself.  The  plan  ulti- 
mately adopted,  founded  on  a  general 
conscription,  placed  a  gigantic  force 
at  the  oisposat  of  ^vernment  The 
infantry  of  the  line  was  carried  to 
279,000  men;  but  the  cavalry  was 
wnk  in  proportion,  and  consisted  of 
only  36,000  norsemen ;  the  artillery 
had  791  nieces  of  ordnance,  fully 
equipped  for  service.  To  back  and 
supi^y  this  formidable  force,  a  re- 
serve army  of  240,000  men  was  or- 
dered to  be  levied.  Hungary  and 
the  Slavonian  provinces  ofiered  what 
is  termed  an  insurrection,  which  was 
to  bring  50,000  men  into  the  field. 
As  a  further  reserve,  168  battalions 
of  landwhcTj  or  militia,  were  embo- 
died,  and  allowed  to  furnish  a  certain 
number  of  volunteers  to  the  r^ular 
army ;  and  such  was  the  gallant  zeal 
pervading  all  ranks,  that  17,000  men 
mstantly  turned  out  and  offered  their 
services. 

It  had  been  expected  that  these 
new  omnisations  would  have  at- 
tained wnat  mapr  be  termed  a  working 
d^ree  of  efficiency  in  time  to  take 
the  field  early  in  1809,  but  the  re- 
sources of  the  monarchy  were  not 
equal  to  carry  through  such  gigantic 
preparations  with  the  intended  cele- 
rity. Many  of  the  corps  remained 
incomplete ;  twenty-six  battalions  and 
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eighteen  squadrons  had  not  joined 
when  operations  commenced;  the 
cavalry  wanted  5400  horses  of  their 
full  establishment ;  the  deficiency  in 
stores,  clothing,  and  arms,  was  equally 
great;  the  insurrections  fell  far  short 
of  their  proposed  numbers ;  and  of 
the  forts  intended  to  have  been  raised 
on  the  western  frontier,  hot  a  stone 
had  been  laid  or  a  spjade  of  earth 
thrown  up  when  hostilities  broke  out. 
Pecuniary  aid  to  some  extent  was 
indeed  furnished  by  England;  but, 
as  Bignon  justly  observes,  "  the  sub- 
sidies supplied  by  a  foreign  power 
can  cover  only  a  small  part  of  the 
expense  of  so  great  a  war."  There 
is  particular  satisfaction  in  making 
this  statement  on  French  authority, 
as  it  shews  the  folly  and  falsehood  of 
the  accusations  so  constantly  pre- 
ferred by  Napoleon  and  his  admirers 
against  the  Continental  soverei^ins,  in 
charging  them  with  being  instigated 
bvE^lish  gold  to  take  up  arms  a^^ainst 
France.  But  Austria  anticipated 
greater  aid  from  abroad  than  could 
be  derived  from  these  trifling  sub- 
sidies. The  war  to  be  waged  against 
France  was  to  become  a  popular  war ; 
and  the  princes  and  nations  of  Ger- 
many, raUied  round  the  standard  of 
honour,  independence,  and  liberty, 
were  expected  to  join  against  the 
general  oppressors.  And  the  readi- 
ness which  the  people  every  where 
evinced  to  take  up  arms  against  the 
French,  amply  proved  how  hateful 
was  that  imperial  rule  which  it  is 
now  so  much  the  fashion  to  laud  and 
extol,  and  how  formidable  the  popu- 
lar diversions  would  have  become 
had  success  smiled  on  the  first  efforts 
of  the  Austrian  arms.  An  Austrian 
agent.  Major  St.  Ambroise,  was  also 
sent  to  Palermo,  to  arrange  a  plan  of 
operations  with  the  court  of^Sicily, 
and  to  solicit  the  aid  of  the  Eng- 
lish forces  under  Greneral  Stewart. 
But  that  officer— following,  of  course, 
the  orders  of  his  government,  which 
constantly  acted  so  feeble  and  faulty 
a  part  in  military  affairs— deolarea 
that  he  could  undertake  no  operations 
till  the  Austrian  flag  should  be 
planted  on  the  towers  of  Venice  and 
Milan. 

The  Archduke  Charles  was  named 
generalissimo  of  all  the  Austrian 
armies.  It  has  been  said  that  this 
prince  was  averse  to  the  war ;  but 
his  objection  related  only  to  the  tuuQ 
u 
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choflen  for  iia  commenceiyieni,  m  its 
ultiinate  necessity  was  as  apparent  to 
him  as  to  the  nation  at  large.  On 
the  6th  of  Apiil,  he  issued  a  nohle 
prodamatlon  to  the  troops,  which 
was  followed  by  an  immediate  de- 
claration of  war;  and  on  the  10th, 
the  whole  of  the  mighty  hosts  set 
forward  to  the  onset.  The  Arch- 
duke John,  with  66,000  men,  marched 
towards  Italy;  the  Archduke  Fer- 
dinand led  35,000  into  the  Grand 
puchy  of  Warsaw ;  while  the  gene- 
ralissimo himself  entered  Bavaria  at 
the  head  of  149,000  more; — finer, 
nobler,  braver,  and  more  enthusiastic 
armies  had  never  taken  the  field  in 
Germanv. 

Napoleon  expected  that  hb  close 
alliance  with  Russia  would  have  in- 
timidated Austria ;  but  the  calm  and 
jM)sitive  refusal  of  the  Emperor 
fVancis  to  acknowled^  Joseph  J3uo- 
naparte  Kin^  of  Spain,  and  the  long 
and  threatenmg  negotiationregardinff 
the  armaments,  prove  that  he  could 
not  be  unprepared  for  the  hostile 
result.  Though  a  considerable  part 
of  his  armv  was  still  beyond  the 
Pyrenees,  the  means  a^  his  disposal 
were  gr^tly  superior  to  those  of  his 
adversaries.  France  alone  contained 
at  this  period  a  population  of 
96,000,000  inhabitants,  and  her  ruler 
was  the  lord  superior  of  Italy, 
Switaerland,  Dalmatia,  Holland,  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  and 
Germany  itseu,  as  far  as  the  Elbe 
and  the  Inn,  was  subject  to  his  sway. 
The  troops  of  these  vast  dominions 
were  trained  to  his  hand,  commanded 
by  his  own  officers,  and  completely  at 
his  disposal.  What  number  of  men 
he  could  brin^  into  the  field  at  the 
moment  it  is  difficult  to  discover,  as 
the  German  troops  are  often  included 

g*i  the  French  divisions.  General 
tutterheim  estimates  it  at  674,410 
men,  of  whom  236,000  were  in  Spain ; 
but  there  are  omissions  in  his  cal- 
culation, and  he  greatly  underrates 
the  army  already  assembled  in  Ba- 
varia. From  official  documents  fur- 
nished by  Felet,  we  find  that  on  the 
Ist  of  April  this  army  amounted  to 
180,000  men,  and  that  it  was  220,000 
stronff  on  the  13th  of  the  same 
month,  six  days  before  the  opening 
of  the  campaign,  and  when  troops 
were  every  hour  hurrying  forward 
to  augment  its  numbers. 
.  In  the  terms  ofthe  treaty  of  Erfurty 


the  Emperor  of  Boasia  wap  also 
called  upon  to  take  part  in  fhewar; 
and  though  the  Czar  evinced  at  fini 
some  reluctance  to  fulfil  this  met  of 
the  agreement,  he  consented  at  last  to 
send  an  army  of  50,000  men  to  the 
fW)ntiers  of  Gallicia*  Tfaeae  troops 
took  little  or  no  shue  in  the  contest, 
but  became  valuable  aUiea,  by  oUic • 
ing  the  Austrians  to  leave  in  thev 
Polish  provinces  forces  whkh  mi^t 
have  changed  the  fate  of  battle  on 
the  banks  of  the  Danube. 

Napoleon  no  sooner  learned  thai 
the  Austrians  had  crossed  the  Inn, 
than  he  left  Paris,  accompanied  l^ 
the  Empress  Josephine,  who  for  tlie 
last  time  travelled  with  her  lordly 
husband,  and  came  as  far  as  Frank- 
fort On  the  17th  he  reached  Do- 
nauwortb,  and  assumed  the  command 
of  the  army  on  the  vexy  eve  of 
battle. 

The  French  armv  were  massed  on 
different  points  &om  Augsbuig, 
where  their  right  was  postea  under 
Massena,  to  Ratisbon,  where  Marahal 
Davoust,  with  60,000  men,  formed 
the  extreme  left.  The  position  of 
this  eoTfSf  situated  at  tne  fiurthert 
recess  ofa  deep  curve  fbnned  by  the 
Danube,  became  eztremelv  danger- 
ous, and  it  miffht,  perhiqps,  nave  m«i 
destroved,  had  not  the  fame  of  the 
French  troo^  reiuiered  their  adver- 
saries as  cautious  as  they  were  them- 
selves bold  and  enterorising.  The 
extent  of  their  confidence  may  be 
judged  of  from  the  letter  Niqiwon 
wrote  to  Massena  on  the  IStlLand in 
which  he  says  that  6000  French 
ought  to  attack,  *'  teU  haiuUr  12,000 
or  15,000  of  the  rabble  «*ca]ua2Ze" 
before  them.  The  belief  in  snch  a 
superiority  on  the  part  of  the  troops 
themselves  is  invaluable  in  war. 

The  Austrian  army,  impeded  by 
bad  roads,  and  encumbered,  as  they 
carried  their  supplies  alon^  witn 
them,  by  trains  of  commissariat  wa- 
gons, had  advanced  slowly,  and  al- 
ready lost  some  valuable  time.  It 
was  only  on  the  16th,  that  the  aith- 
duke,  alter  a  short  ^ctx>n,  forced  the 
|«S8age  of  the  Issar  at  Landahut 
His  march  was  directed  towards 
Eehlheim  on  the  Danube,  where  he 
intended  to  place  himself  in  com- 
munication with  the  two  oorpa  of  his 
army,  which  were  advancing  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river.  During  the 
night  of  th«  18th,  however,  aeifs 
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reached  the  head-qaarters  at  Bohr 
th«t  Marshal  Dayoust  was  still  in 
podtion  at  BiOisbon,  and  the  arch- 
duke instantly  det^mined  to  fall 
upon  him  with  the  best  part  of  his 
armjr  before  he  could  be  reinforced, 
or  extricate  hinoself  fhnn  the  deep 
bend  of  the  I>anube  in  which  that 
town  is  sitnatecL  Leaving  the  corps 
of  the  Archduke  Lewis  and  General 
HSler  to  form  his  left  wing,  and  to 
jfkll  back  on  Landshut  if  severely 
pressed,  the  Austrian  field-marshal 
moved  to  the  rif;ht,  a  few  hours  after 
Napoleon  had  issued  orders  for  as- 
saihug  his  left  wing,  ignorant  on  his 
part  of  the  measures  by  which  his 
adversaries  were  facilitating  the  suc- 
cess of  his  plans.  But  Fortune  fa- 
voured him,  and  at  her  will  even  the 
non-execution  of  some  of  his  orders 
tended  to  heighten  the  splendid  suc- 
cess he  achieved. 

Davoust  had  been  ordered  to  retire 
from  Batisbon,  to  leave  a  garrison  in 
the  place,  and  to  arrive  at  Neustadt, 
beyond  the  dangerous  bend  of  the  Da- 
nube, on  the  1 8th .    The  difficulty  of 
assembling  hia  detachments  delayed 
him,  and  it  was  only  at  three  o*cK>ck 
on  the  morning  of  the  19th  that  he 
commenced  his  retrograde  movement. 
The  singular  and  accidental  good 
fortune  which  made  this  delay  last 
long  enough  to  lead  the  archduke 
into  error,  attended  his  march,  which 
was  iust  undertaken  in  time  to  en- 
able him  to  escape  the  intended  blow, 
lie  was  moving  m  two  columns  to  his 
rkht,  the  right  column  by  the  defiles 
of  Abbach,  the  left  by  Targen  and 
Haosen,  when,  about  mid-day,  this 
last  column,  which  naturally  formed 
the  front  line,  fell  in  with  the  extreme 
left  of  the  forces  with  which  the 
archduke  was  inarching  in  an  oppo- 
site Erection.    A  very  sharp  comoat 
immediately  ensued.     The  French 
formed  their  troops  with  creat  ra- 
pidity on  a  series  of  woofcrowned 
elevations,    which    concealed    their 
numbers  and  movements,  and  sepa- 
rated them  from  their  adversaries  by 
low  and  swampy  meadows,  that  pre* 
^ted  cavalry  and  artillery  from 
acting,  and  rose  towards  the  neigfats 
like  a  natural  glads,  up  which  the 
adyandng  Austrians  had  to  move, 
fully  exjmsed  to  the  fire  of  musketry 
from  their  well-sheltered  foes.    On 
both  sides  the  soldiers  fought  with 
great  gallantry,  and  Dayou^  in  this 


perilous  situation,  and  with  the  Da- 
nube close  in  his  rear,  evinced  his 
usual  abOity.  The  main  force  of  the 
Austrians  was  already  too  far  to  the 
right  to  take  any  immediate  share  in 
the  battle,  the  weight  of  which  fell 
on  the  sinele  corps  of  Hohenzollem. 
As  da^  cl(»ed,  four  battalions  of 
grenadiers  joined  him,  but  nothing 
more  was  to  be  done;  a  thunder- 
shower  burst  u^n  the  contending 
parties,  and  terminated  the  combat. 

In  effect,  the  French  were  vic- 
torious ;  they  had  held  the  principal 
ground  on  which  they  made  a  stand, 
and  behind  which  the  rest  of  the 
divisions  had  already  secured  their 
retreat.  A  valuable  opportunity  was 
thus  lost,  for  had  the  blow  aimed  at 
Davoust  struck  him  fairly  and  in 
time,  only  a  few  hours  earlier  in- 
deed, ana  before  he  cleared  the  de- 
files of  Abbach,  he  might  have  been 
completely  overthrown  ;  nor  could 
the  advantage  gained  next  day  by 
the  French  over  the  Austrian  left 
wii^,  the  retreat  of  which  was  per- 
ffectfy  open,  have  atoned  for  the  ut- 
ter ruin  that  must  have  fallen  on  the 
troops  under  the  French  marshal. 

The  Austrian  generalissimo,  ren- 
dered over 'Cautious,  perhaps,  by  the 
obstinate  resistance  his  troops  had 
experienced  in  these  different  com- 
bats, bad  sent  orders  to  the  Arch- 
duke Lewis,  commanding  the  fifth 
corps,  stationed  at  Siegenburg,  to 
close  in  during  the  night,  and  place 
himself  in  immediate  communication 
with  the  main  body ;  but  the  order 
was  conditional,  and  dependent  on 
the  arrival  of  General  Hiller,  who 
was  to  relieve  the  prince,  and  did 
not  arrive  till  the  direct  communica- 
tion with  the  main  army  was  al- 
ready cut  off.  The  consequence  was 
that  the  division  of  General  Thiery, 
not  amounting  to  more  than  5000 
men,  and  which  had  already  suf- 
fered, alone  occupied  the  space  front- 
ing Abensberg,  between  the  Austrian 
left  wmg  and  main  army ;  and  here 
it  was  tnat,  on  the  morning  of  the 
20th,  the  blow  was  dealt. 

Marshal  Davoust  was  ordered  to 
engage  the  attention  of  the  Arch- 
duke Charles.  Massena,  with  his 
own  and  Oudinot*s  cor^Mi,  sweeping 
far  to  the  rights  and  passing  through 
Phaffenhoffen^  at  too  great  a  dis- 
tance to  lend  or  receive  assistance,  in 
case  of  ne^»  directed  his  inarch  to^ 
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wards  the  lasar ;  while  Napoleon,  at 
the  head  of  a  force,  estimated  at 
40,000  men,  pushed  on  alons;  the 
highroad,  leaoing  directly  to  Iland- 
shut.  These  movements  have  heen 
lauded  as  masterly,  and,  if  tried  by 
the  result  alone,  tney  will  be  found 
to  deserve  such  praise,  but,  closely 
examined,  they  will  appear  to  have 
offered  greater  advantages  to  the 
Austrians  than  to  the  ^ench;  for 
Massena  and  Oudlnot  were  beyond 
reach,  and  the  Austrian  army  were 
sufficiently  near  to  have  struck  col- 
lectively, either  at  Napoleon  or  Da- 
voust.  But  the  Austrians,  thouj^h 
they  fought  with  the  most  distin- 
guished gallantry,  were  timid  ih  re- 
solving ;  constant  defeat  had  deprived 
them  of  all  confidence,  while  un- 
checked success  had  made  the  French 
enterprising;  and  it  was  to  the 
boldness  and  spirit  of  daring  of  the 
latter,  and  to  no  discoverable  skill 
in  their  leader,  that  the  advantages 
achieved  on  this  occasion  were  due. 
Napoleon  struck,  and  struck  hard; 
his  adversaries  only  parried,  without 
attempting  to  return  the  blows,  and, 
in  sudi  a  contest,  the  most  unskil- 
ful fencer  will  eventually  overcome 
a  master,  while  it  is  not  very  clear 
that  the  French  had  any  absolute 
master  to  contend  with. 

The  countiy  in  which  these  ope- 
rations were  carried  on  is  of  an  un- 
dulating nature,  without  hills  from 
which  an  extensive  view  can  be  ob- 
tained ;  it  is,  besides,  thickly  wooded, 
and  studded  with  villages  and  ham- 
lets, so  that  the  strength  and  move- 
ments of  troops  can  with  difficulty 
be  discovered.  General  Thiery's 
patroles  had,  however,  done  their 
duty,  and  reported  during  the  night 
that  considerable  forces  were  assem- 
bled in  the  woods  round  Abensberg. 
When  attackedinthe  morning,  the  ge- 
neral fell  back,  therefore,  and,  at  firat, 
in  some  sort  of  order,  till  the  French 
cavalry,  sweeping  round  his  flank, 
andinterruptingthe  retrograde  move- 
ment at  Bohr,  forced  him  to  stand 
the  fiffht  He  was  then  hardly 
pressed,  but  reinforcements,  sent  by 
the  Ajxhduke  Lewis,  and  directed 
to  the  scene  of  combat  by  the  sound 
of  musketry,  that  rolled  dimly 
through  the  forests,  by  fugitives  and 
wounded  stragglers,  extricated  him 
fh>m  peril,  and  enabled  the  torn, 
bleedipgi  and  exhausted  diYisiQS}  to 


effect  its  retreat  to  BMeaherg, 
where,  after  a  sharp  struggle,  the 
pursuit  halted  for  the  day. 

General  Hiller  and  the  Archduke 
Lewis,  finding  themselves  sejgarated 
from  direct  communication  with  the 
general-in-chief,  thought  only  of  re- 
tiring, and  fell  back  to  the  Land- 
shut  road  accordingly.  Flaoed  im- 
mediately on  the  flank  of  Napoleon, 
his  equals  in  strength,  the  wisaom  of 
this  retrograde  movement  may.  per- 
haps, be  doubted,  when  the  loncs, 
moral  and  physical,  certain  to  attend 
a  hurried  retreat,  are  considered. 

The  Archduke  Charles,  in  expect- 
ation of  the  arrival  of  the  fifth  corps, 
and,  stranse  to  say,  receiving  no  ac- 
counts of  his  left  wing,  had  under- 
taken nothing  fUrther  against  Da- 
voust,  and  only  detached  Prince 
Lichtenstein  to  reduce  Batisbon. 
Assailed  on  both  banks  of  the  river, 
the  town  surrendered,  with  a  garri- 
son of  3000  men.  It  was  the  only 
trophy  gained  by  the  AoatiiaDB 
durinff  these  operations,  but  it  was 
one  of  vast  importance,  as  it  secured 
their  retreat  in  case  of  disaster,  and 
opened  their  communications  with 
their  two  army  corps  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Danube. 

Where  Napoleon  moved  in  "his 
pride  of  place,*'  events  marched  ra- 
pidly, and  the  21st  was  destined  to 
become  more  disastrous  to  the  Aus- 
trians than  the  20th  had  been.  At 
an  early  hour  in  the  morning  the 
French  and  Bavarians  were  already 
on  the  traces  of  the  retiring  enemy, 
who  were  soon  discovered  to  be  m 
no  situation  which  could  enable 
them  to  offer  successful  resistance. 
Landshut,  on  the  Issar,  was  tiieir 
principal  depot;  it  was  filled  with 
stores  and  supplies,  and  the  roads 
leading  to  the  bridges  were  literally 
blocked  up  with  carria^  of  every 
description,  now  hasteninff  their  re- 
treat across  the  stream,  it  was  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  re- 
tiring troops  could  make  their  way 
through  this  mass  of  helpless  con- 
fusion, which  the  French  oiscoyerinff 
from  the  heights  near  Altdora, 
quickly  augmented,  by  attacking  the 
rear  of  the  columns.  Carriages  in 
their  haste  were  overthrown,  horses 
running  masterless,  tumbrils  explod- 
ing, and  shot  and  shells  striking  in 
the  midst  of  the  disordoxd  rout, 
ftugmented  the  bprron  of  the  scene. 
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General  HQler,  who  now  oommanded 
the  left  wing,  had  indeed  posted 
some  troope  on  the  most  defensible 
points  leading  to  the  bridges;  they 
made  for  a  tune  a  stout  resistance, 
bat,  home  back  at  kst,  and  unable 
to  destrojr  the  bridges,  they  were 
followed  mto  the  very  town  by  the 
vorsoing  enemy.  A  stem  and  stub- 
born combat  was  now  fought  in  the 
streets,  crowded  as  they  were  with 
stores  and  wagons.  To  augment  the 
Gonihsion,  news  arrived  that  Mas- 
8ena*s  advanced  guard,  which  had 
erosBed  the  river  at  Mossburg,  was 
bearing  down  ujpon  the  left  flank  of 
the  Austnans.  Complete  ruin  seemed 
now  to  threaten  them,  but  General 
Nonnanbaving forced  back  these  new 
assailants.  General  Hiller  was  en- 
abled to  withdraw  his  troops  from 
the  town,  and  to  effect  his  retreat 
nnporaoed,  to  Geisenhausen,  a  short 
distance  fjrom  the  scene  of  battle. 
The  loss  of  the  Austrians  in  this 
fatal  affair  amounted  to  sixty-one  offi- 
cers, 5071  privates,  killed,  wounded, 
and  taken;  twenty-five  pieces  of 
artillery,  a  pontoon  train,  and  large 
quantity  of  stores,  also  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  victors. 

Napoleon  had  hardly  struck  this 
severe  blow  against  the  left  winff  of 
his  enemy,  ere  he  countermarched, 
and  turned  against  the  Archduke 
Charles,  even  as  he  had  formerlv 
turned  from  Quasdonowitch  to  march 
against  Wurmser;  as  he  vainly 
turned,  in  1813  and  1814,  from  Bla- 
cker to  Schwarsenberg,  and  from 
Schwansenbexv  to  BlOcner;  and  as 
he  turned  in  nis  last  of  fields  from 
the  Prussians  to  the  British.  The 
very  different  results  that  attended 
these  similar  movements  will  help 
to  shew  that  sucomsM  generalship 
is  not  necessarily  great  ffeneralship ; 
and  we  shall  find  the  blow,  so  de- 
cinvely  strack  by  BlQcher  in  1815, 
twice  amed^  though  not  struck, 
daring  the  present  campaign. 

Leaving  M«rdial  Besneie  to  fol- 
low Hiller,  the  emperor,  on  the 
morning  of  the  22d,  took  the  road 
to  Batisbon,  with  eighty-cme  bat- 
talions of  infimtry  and  eighty  squad- 
rons of  cavaliy.  Circumstances,  over 
which  he  could  exercise  no  influ- 
ence, were  fiwilitating  the  object  of 
his  march  in  Uieir  usuu  extraordinary 
manner.  The  archduke,  still  ex- 
pecting the  ar^yai  gf  bis  l^ft  wing, 


had  remained  on  the  defensive,  while 
it  was  driven  back  and  defeated  at 
Landshut.  Suspecting  at  last  that 
some  misfortune  might  have  hap- 
pened, he  resolved  to  assume  the  of- 
fensive on  the  morning  of  the  22d, 
but  as  the  corps  brought  from  the 
left  bank  of  the  DanuM  had  made  a 
long  march,  a  rest  of  some  hours  was 
granted  to  the  men,  so  that  it  was 
midday  before  the  operation  com- 
menced. The  columns  were  moving 
towards  Albach  and  Feising,  to  the 
north-west,  at  the  very  time  when 
ruin  was  approaching  from  the  south. 
Only  the  feeble  corps  of  Prince 
Rosenberg  was  stationed  near  the 
Landshut  road,  to  be  in  observation. 
As  it  had  suffered  during  the  pre- 
vious actions,  it  had  now  to  sup- 
port the  whole  fury  of  the  combat. 

About  two  o'clock,  information  ar- 
rived that  heavy  columns  were  ad- 
vancing towards  EggmOhl.  Prince 
BoseuMrg,  seeing  the  danger  of  his 
I>06ition,  made  some  hasty  disposi- 
tion, and  went  in  person  to  inform 
the  archduke^  who  was  with  the 
troops  marching  to  Albach,  of  the 
threatening  state  of  affairs.  The 
generalissuno  ordered  him  not  to 
stand  the  fight,  but  to  faU  back  on 
Egglofsheim,  an  order  that  had  be- 
come impracticable  before  it  was 
issued.  The  French  had  followed 
the  Austrian  outposts  without  halt- 
ing, and  had  carried  the  villa^  of 
Eggmfihl,  defended  only  by  a  smgle 
battalion. 

The  ever-watchful  Davoust,  in- 
formed by  the  firing  that  the  em- 
peror had  arrived,  mstantly  attacked 
the  right  of  Prince  Kosenberg's 
corps,  consisting  of  four  battalions, 
stationed  in  the  woods  of  Leichling, 
and  forced  them  to  g^ve  way.  Open 
ground  was  thus  gained ;  seventeen 
regiments  of  French  cavalry  ad- 
vanced, in  one  miffht;^  mass,  between 
the  wood-crowned  hills  that  bound 
this  chequered  plain.  Twenty-four 
Austrian  guns  g^ed  them  severely, 
but  did  not  arrest  their  progress. 
Fifteen  squadrons  had  as  httle  suc- 
cess. The^  charged  home  upon  the 
French  cuirassierB  in  brave  style, 
and  long  maintained  one  of  the  most 
stubbom  cavalry  combats  everfought, 
but  were  at  last  completely  broken, 
and  driven  into  the  woods ;  half  of 
the  artillery  fell  into  the  bands  of 
the  conquerors. 
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Nor  did  the  disasters  of  the  day 
end  here.  The  defeated  troops,  in- 
stead of  finding  infantry  to  raf^rt 
them  at  Eggfofsheim,  found  only 
twelve  squadrons  of  cuirassiers,  who 
were  soon  ader  joined  hy  the  gaHant 
Htutterheiffl,*  whose  troops  came 
here,  for  the  third  time,  into  action 
during  the  day.  Ahont  2000  Ans* 
trian  norsemen  were  assemhled  on 
this  point ;  four  times  the  nnmher 
of  French  paused  before  them.  It 
was  seven  o  clock,  the  day  was  draw- 
ing to  a  close,  and  it  is  possible  that 
their  steady  countenance,  without  any 
forward  movement,  might  have  pre- 
vented the  combat  from  being  re- 
newed, but  if  arms  were  still  to  be 
appealed  to,  then  the  only  chance  of 
success  depended  on  a  prompt  and 
decisive  cnarge  of  the  whole  fbroe 
before  the  enemy  could  develope 
himself.  Neither  plan  was  follewea. 
A  single  regiment  of  Austrian  cuiras- 
siers was  sent  forward  to  the  attack ; 
the  French  received  the  onset  with  a 
fire  of  carbines,  whilst  their  light  ca- 
Talrrfell  in  upon  the  Hanks  of  the 
assailants.  From  both  sides  ren- 
ment  supported  regiment,  till  the 
whole  mass  was  agun  engaged  in  a 
wild  cavalry  meUe,  over  whi^ 
friendly  night  vainly  cast  her  mantle 
of  darkness,  as  the  Airy  of  the  eom- 
bal  only  ended  with  the  total  over- 
tbnyw  of  the  Austrians.  All  rushed 
towards  the  highroad,  wheve  pur- 
suers and  pursued  were  soon  mingM 
together  in  total  disorder ;  on  right, 
on  left,  in  front  and  rear,  the  fight- 
ing was  continued.  The  eonfbslen 
and  tumult  were  boundless,  a»d  4 
battalion  of  grenadiers,  striving  to 
effect  tbdr  retreat,  were  eompMely 
ridden  over  Ijy  the  contending  par- 
ties. Prinee  Liehteastain,  fUHng  in 
with  a  few  fresh  sraadroot  on  tht 
left  flask  of  the  French,  anrcaUd 
their  fbrther  progrtss  ftr  the  nigfat. 
More  exhausted  by  thefar  long  and 
rapid  march  than  weakened  1^  the 
confaata,  iir  which  not  one  half  of 
their  number  had  been  engaged,  th^ 
hatted  in  ftont  of  £ggh)ftbeim.  Of 
the  infiuitry,  only  part  of  tile  corps 
of  Lannes  and  Davonst,  together 
with  some  of  the  Wirtenberg  con- 
tingent, had  fought ;  but  two  cuiras- 


sier divisions,  and  all  the  light  ca- 
valry, had  been  engaged. 

Cm  the  side  of  the  Austrians,  ten 
and  a  half  battalions^  and  twenty- 
nine  squadrons  of  cavalrv,  had  alone 
taken  a  share  in  the  bottle.  For 
the  small  number  of  men  enga|ed, 
the  loss  on  the  side  of  the  Austnass 
was  very  severe.  They  bad  S700 
men  killed  and  wounded ;  1700  men, 
together  with  sixteen  guns,  were  also 
taken  by  the  enemy.  The  20,000 
prisoners  pretended  to  have  been 
eaptured  in  this  combat  reduce  them- 
selves, on  the  best  authority,  to  fewer 
hundreds,  even  as  the  18,000,  as- 
serted to  have  been  taken  at  Abens- 
berg,  did  not  amount  to  a  third  of 
that  number.  On  both  oecaaioos 
the  French  hardly  fought  agamst 
half  the  number  of  men  tb^  pre- 
tend to  have  captured.  Frenefa  bis- 
toriansy  who  have  been  too  readily 
followed  by  the  writers  of  other 
countries,  mtve  described  the  eombat 
of  Eggmtthl  in  a  style  of  the  most 
extravagairt  exaggeration,  and  xepte- 
sented  it  as  a  great  battte,  is  which 
m^riada  manoeuvred  on  adverse  parts 
with  adrairatte  skill,  and  cootcaided 
with  the  most  determined  gaflantry. 
No  one  will  dispute  the  braveiy  of 
the  troops  ensaged,  or  the  vast  re- 
sults of  tne  aetion  ilsdf ;  bnt  it  is  an 
evident  sign  of  a  bad  cause  when 
historians,  and,  above  all,  ftankly 
avowed  partttans,  pawat  in  these 
unworthy  exaggerations.  TlKse 
writers  wished  to  make  Napdeon 
great,  and  the  condusion  natnndly 
drawn  fi'om  their  nisrepiesentatkms 
is  tiMit  thinr  had  reeaurse  to  ftetiott, 
eoascious  tnat  troth  couM  not  effect 
tfafw  object. 

The  heavy  leaseasustaned  hi  fliese 
actkms,  aa  weR  as  in  the  various 
mfawr  eomhata  that  cannot  be  de- 
tafled  here,  indased  the  archduke  to 
relmquish  his  inlentiott  of  igMng  a 
battle  OS  the  fight  bank  of  tte 
Danube*  Dwrfaig  the  B%hl  the 
troops  h^gaft  to  rttire  aeroai  the 
bridge  of  RaHsbon,  while,  to  feeifi- 
tate  the  retrsgrade  movement,  a  pon- 
toon bridge  was,  at  the  same  nme, 
thrown  over  the  stream  a  little  be- 
low the  towft.  At  dvfbieak  the 
passage  eoamieaced  here  also^  and 


*  The  historian  of  llie  eaapaign,  and  the  enlf  real  etvalry  officer,  perbtps,  tint 
appeared  id  the  field  during  Uw  long  wars  that  arose  oqI  «f  the  fVeocb  revoltttiai. 
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tinrtf  «ilx  mfotdrcm  of  eatrahy, 
dmrn  op  in  the  iride  pkin  before 
tiie  dtyi  long  ooooeaka  the  operas 
tion  mm  the   French.     Between 

S^fat  Mid  iifaie  o*elodc,  however, 
flpQieoB*8  eoinnien,  preceded  by 
swame  of  light  horasmeo,  advanced 
to  the  onaM;  they  neatly  oatnum* 
hered  their  adTerwSea,  but  did  not 
iiitiiitiilate  them;  and  another 
and  mveit  esniry  struggle,  w 
was  teraunated  only  by  the 
piele  exhiraattott  of  the  parties,  here 
took  phMe.  On  both  sideB  the  ca* 
Tahy  loat  abont  1000  men,  bnt  the 
Frcneh  had  been  prevented  from  ob« 
sertliig  the  bridge  of  boats  till  all 
bat  Ihe  last  division  had  passed  the 
liver.  They  then  discovered  it  and 
instantly  brought  guns  to  bear  npon 
the  leiifiag  toe ;  bnt  thonah  a  num- 
ber of  men  were  killed  and  wounded 
by  the  flie,  the  opportumty  for 
atrikinr  ablowwaslosL  The  troops 
cffiBSlca  their  retreat,  and  then  set 
ife  to  the  bridge. 

Hie  eavalry  who  had  so  bravely 
nMsatateed  the  ground  agunst  vastlv 
superior  nmnbbs,  now  fell  back 
throusli  RatisboB,  against  which  the 
FrenA  brought  artillery  to  bear. 
The  town  was  soon  in  dames,  but  all 
attcnpCs  to  force  the  gates  failed. 
Towara  eveain^,  however,  a  breach 
was  discovered  m  the  tAd  rampart, 
that  formed  the  only  defence  of  the 

eiee.  It  was  instantly  aesaulted, 
t  without  success,  tin  the  brave 
liaaAes,  seeing  eolnmn  after  column 
give  way,  placed  hisnelf  at  the  head 
of  the  troops,  and  calling  out,  **  I 
wiR  sbew  you  that  yonr  master  is 
s^  a  grenadier  1"  led  them  on  to 
the  attack.  The  defence  was  as  ob- 
stinate as  the  onset  was  resolute,  but 
the  Austriaos,  borne  back,  were  at 
laat  forced  to  give  way,  and,  after  a 
aai^ninar^r  ecnibat  in  the  streets, 
dwvig  which  the  greatest  part  of  the 
gf  liauu  was  either  killed,  wounded, 
or  taken,  the  town  was  carried. 

It  was  during  the  cavalry  con^ 
hat  in  the  morning  that  Napoleon 
was  struck  on  the  foot  by  a  spent 
carbine  ball,  which  only  occasioned 
a  slight  contusion.  "  Tne  rumour,*' 
says  Pelet,  *^that  the  emperor  was 
wounded  spread  rapidly  to  a  dis- 
tance; the  soldiers  assembled  from 
aU  parts,  the  infantry  man  led  his 
fiMemes,  the  horseman  Lis  horse,  and. 


notwithstanding  the  g^  of  the  ene- 
my, who  directed  their  balls  towards 
this  immense  group,  15,000  men 
instantljrattrrounded  their  ftther.**  A 
&ther,  indeed,  who  sacrificed  his 
children  by  whole  hecatombs  at  the. 
blood-steeped  shrine  of  the  Moloch 
deity  of  war  I 

The  £ite  of  the  contest  was  now 
decided,  and  gloom  and  despondency 
suppresised  i&  brilliant  hopes  which 
the  rising  of  Austria  had  excited  in 
so  many  lands.  The  vanquished 
had  lost  50,000  men  and  100 
j^eces  of  artillery  during  these  dis- 
astrous operatk>ns,  and  yet  this  heavy 
loss  was  the  least  they  had  sustained ; 
thw  lossin  moral  courage andchecked 
enthusiasm  was  greater  still;  high 
courage  and  gallantry  were  displayed 
in  many  a  subsequent  field,  but  the 
confidence  of  nations,  cabinets,  and 
commanders,  was  eompletdy  broken, 
and  the  old  saying,  that  "reqistanee 
to  Napoleon  was  unavailing,**  again 
began  to  be  heard  in  all  obeses. 
The  influence  which  had  been  de* 
rived  irom  the  Spanish  contest  lost 
its  power,  and  even  the  gleam  of 
sunshine  which  arose  from  the  vic- 
tories of  Aspem  was  never  able  to 
dispel  the  darkness  occasioned  by  the 
fatal  events  of  EggmUhl  and  Abens^' 


L  small  corps  having  been  detached 
to  follow  the  Austrians  in  their  re- 
treat, the  emperor,  on  the  24th,  re- 
viewed the  troops  under  his  immediate 
command  and  distributed  rewards  to 
the  men  and  officers  who  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  battle.  It 
was  here  that  he  first  instituted  he- 
reditary baronies  and  knighthoods 
with  reversionary  dotations,  from 
four  thousand  to  twelve  hundred 
francs  a-year.  "  At  the  head  of  every 
regiment  he  called  in  a  loud  voice 
for  the  most  deserving  ofiicers  and 
soldiers.  The  parties  were  presented 
by  the  superior  officers,  but  every 
one  was  allowed  to  come  forward  to 
demand  justice  and  urge  his  rieht. 
Napoleon  alone  decided,  and  it  oiten 
happened  that  the  huinblest  soldier 
gamed  his  cause  before  this  judge, 
who  wished  to  secure  the  rights  of 
all.**  In  bestowing  these  rewards 
the  emperor  sometimes  struck  the 
honoured  party  gently  on  the  cheek 
with  the  back  of  his  hand,  sayine, 
"  1  create  thee  a  baron,'*  or  *'  knight. 
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as  the  ease  might  he.*  And  never, 
indeed,  were  gallant  deeds  of  arms  so 
Hplendidly  rewarded  as  hy  Napoleon. 
His  liberality  was  not  confined  to 
marshaJs,  prmces,  and  men  of  high 
dcs^,  it  extended  to  the  humblest 
somier  in  the  ranks,  who  knew  that 
bravery  and  daring  woold  give  him 
a  chum  to  wealth  and  distinction, 
and  acted  accordingly.  And  those 
who  know  how  inflammable  are  the 
materials  of  which  the  human  heart 
is  composed,  how  much  men  will  do 
and  dare  for  distinction,  for  a  word 
or  smile  of  approbation  from  those 
whom  they  honour  and  respect,  will 
at  once  see  the  mighty  advantage 
this  boundless  power  of  conferring 
rewards  ^ve  Napoleon  over  all  the 
adversaries  against  whom  he  had  to 
contend.  It  was  this  power  which 
formed  the  strong  point  of  his  whole 
system  of  tactics  and  strategy,  and  it 
may  be  termed  part  of  the  science ; 
the  conscription  formed  the  rest,  and 
exactly  as  the  sources  of  both  di- 
minished, so  also  did  his  greatness 
and  glory.  We  shall  see  presently 
whence  were  derived  the  means  of 
ropplyiiu;  these  coimtless  and  mag- 
nincent  donations. 

The  Archduke  Charles  bad  fallen 
back  towards  the  Bohemian  frontier, 
and  assembled  his  army  at  Cham, 
where  he  gave  them  some  rest;  and 
when  Napoleon,  following  the  right 
bank  of  the  Danube  directed  nis 
march  towards  Vienna,  the  Austrian 
generalissimo  strove  to  anticipate 
him  and  save  the  capital,  bv  march- 
ing on  the  left  bank  of  the  river. 
Both  commanders  have  been  blamed 
for  then:  conduct  on  this  occasion. 


Napoleon,  it  is  said,  should  have  fol- 
lowed and  completed  the  deitnietion 
of  the  Austrian  army,  instead  of  al- 
lowing them  to  gather  strength  and 
affain  balance  the  fiite  of  the  war  in 
the  plains  of  Aspem  and  Wai 
Others  maintain  that  the  i 
when  he  had  assembled  90,000 1 
at  Cham,  a  few  days  after  the  hsttle 
of  Em^Qhl,  ought  to  have  advanced 
and  &Uen  on  the  rear  corps  of  the 
French  as  soon  as  they  should  hive 
moved  on  towards  the  capitaL  These 
views  may  not  be  altogether  void  of 
accuracy,  but  the  exammation  of  the 
questions  would  exceed  our  limits. 
The  result  justified  Napoleon,  though 
he  afterwards  acknowledged  to  Bam 
Whinisshen  that  he  had  committed 
an  error. 

At  all  events,  a  movement  aeros 
the  Danube  might  at  this  moment 
have  been  attencted  with  seiiouB  dan- 
ger. General  HiUer,  not  finding 
nimself  pursued  after  the  battle  of 
Landshnt,  concluded  that  the  main 
body  of  the  French  army  had  turned 
towards  Batisbon,  and  very  properly 
thought  it  his  dut^,  therefore,  to 
make  an  effort  to  assist  his  chieAun. 
He  recroflsed  the  Inn  and  advanced 
against  die  enemy,  who  bang  little 
prepared  for  the  movement,  wn« 
taken  at  unawares  and  defeated  at 
Neilmark  with  considerable  loss. 
Tidings  of  the  events  at  Batisbon  ar- 
riving next  day,  the  retrograde 
movement  had  to  be  resumed.  This 
retreat  would  not  appear  to  have 
been  particularly  well  conducted,  as 
half  measures  and  nlans,  as  hastily 
formed  as  abandoneo,  marked  every 
stage,  thus  augmenting  the  evils  to 


*  "  It  was  on  this  occasion,"  says  Pelet,  "  that  the  emperor  on  cremtiog  a  soldier 
a  knight  inquired  his  name.  '  You  ought  to  know  it  well/  replied  the  man.  '  How 
io  V  *  It  was  I  who  in  the  desert  of  Syria,  and  in  the  moment  of  the  most  press, 
ing  want,  relieved  you  with  a  water  melon.'  Napoleon  instantly  recognised  him.  '  I 
make  you/  he  said,  '  a  knight  with  a  dotation  of  twelve  hundred  fnncs  a.year.' 

*  Good  sire '  *  What  will  you  do  with  the  money  V    '  Drink  it  with  my  comrades 

to  your  health,  that  Heaven  may  long  preserve  your  life,  which  ii  so  necesaaiy  to  as 
alL'  *'  We  give  the  anecdote  that  we  may  not  be  accused  of  purposely  orenookiag 
it,  and  because  it  is  mentioned  by  so  respeetable  an  author  as  PeieC,  who  does  not, 
howsver,  pretend  to  have  been  present,  and  probably  was  not,  as  Massena's  dirisioa. 
to  which  he  belonged,  was  already  on  the  march  to  Staubingen*  The  stoiy  is.  no 
doubt,  within  the  range  of  possibility,  but  is  evidently^  a  fabrication  nevertheless.  The 
genial  of  an  army  which  has  artillerv  and  ammunition  in  its  train  is  not  exactly 
like  *  s  weary  wanderer  of  the  desert,'  dependent  on  chance  relief.  He  cannot,  in- 
deed, look  after  the  contents  of  his  own  canteen,  having  other  matters  to  attend  to ; 
but  he  has,  on  that  very  account,  plenty  of  people  about  head-quarters  whose  duty  it 
is  to  care  for  these  necessary  comforts,  and  who,  having  both  means,  and  authority, 
9Qd  individu^  interesti  brides  teal,  take  good  ca^e  that  they  shall  not  he  neglected. 
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wbkh  ewery  retreat  performed  be- 
foreaaadTaiicmg  enemy  is  necessarily 
liable.  At  one  time  the  archduke 
proposed  to  lecross  the  Danube  and 
join  General  Hilfer  on  the  right 
bank;  at  another  he  intended  to 
cross  the  stream  in  rear  of  the  French 
army,  and  thus  take  the  enemy  in 
Tevene ;  but  neither  of  these  projects 
was  acted  upon,  and  thepreparations 
for  carrying  theminto  effect  retarded, 
to  some  extent  at  least,  the  progress 
which  the  army  made  in  the  durec- 
tion  of  the  capital. 

The  effect  of  these  uncertain  mea- 
soies  was  severely  felt  in  the  action 
d  Ebelsberg,  the  most  obstinately 
contested  of  all  those  which  were 
foQght  during  this  short  war.  The 
letieat  of  the  Austrians  had  not  been 
pressed,  and  yet  when,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Uie  Sd  May,  they  reached  the 
bwks  of  the  Traun,  they  found  the 
avenues  leading  to  the  bridge  so 
eompletely  obstructed  by  carts, 
wapons,  and  earriajges  of  every  de- 
aenptioii,  that  the  time  to  destroy  the 
brioge  was  lost  before  the  retiring 
troops  had  iairly  cleared  it.  Massena, 
who  commanded  the  pursuing  corps, 
preaied  hard  upon  the  Austrians, 
and  a  Colonel  Gohom,  at  the  head  of 
his  regiment,  passed  ihe  bridge  and 
entered  the  gate  along  with  them. 

Corps  followed  corps,  and  the  small 
town  was  soon  in  possession  of  the 
bold  assailants ;  but  parties  of  Aus- 
trians rallied  in  the  churdiyard,  the 
market,  and  the  ruins  of  an  old  cas- 
tle.   From  the  former  poets  they 
vere  dislodged  after  the  most  va- 
liant efforts;   but  time  had  been 
gained,  the  defeated  had  re-formed, 
«^  after  a  murderous  combat  ihe 
^Koeh  were  driven  back  to  the  very 
g^.    Before  it  could  be  doeed  a 
fircsh  diviswn  arrived,  and  the  com- 
bi^  had  to  be  fought  over  again. 
The  French  once  more  obtained  pos- 
Ksn<m  of  the  town,  and  were  agun 
forced  to  give  way,  and  this  second 
overthrow  was    attended  with   so 
heavy  a  loss  that  General  Hiller  was 
*^i^ly  urged  to  follow  it  up  and 
««npiete  the  defeat  of  the  enem;^. 
•1^  he  declined,  and  as  some  divi- 
sions of  French  eavabry  had  already 
turned  his  left  wing,  he  retured  from 
we  combat,  m  which  a  third  only  of 
ma  troops  had  taken  a  part.     For 
the  numbers  engaged  the  slaughter 
^  ^headfol,  nearly  6000  men  had 


been  killed  and  wounded  in  the 
streets  of  a  town  that  had  not  so 
many  hundred  inhabitants.  Never 
had  war  presented  a  more  frightful 
spectacle;  heaps  of  shin  gaUiored 
together  in  this  narrow  space,  bodies 
blackened  by  fire  and  half  consumed 
amid  the  burning  fragments  of 
houses,  the  maimed  ana  wounded 
crawling  from  beneath  the  ruins  and 
imploring  with  maddening  shrieks  to 
be  removed  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
flames,  formed  a  scene  that  appalled 
the  men  who  had  so  long  been  fami* 
liar  with  sights  of  horror,  and  even 
Napoleon  is  said  to  have  shrunk 
from  the  havoc  he  had  occasioned. 

Though  the  Austrians  left  the 
field  it  was  not  without  trophies; 
they  had  taken  three  eagles  and 
1400  prisoners.  About  2000  cap- 
tives  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
French.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if 
the  fierceness  engendered  by  this 
combat  had  continued  to  cHng  to  the 
hearts  of  the  soldiers  who  fi>ught  it, 
for  at  every  subsequent  stage  of  the 
march  hamlets  and  villages  were 
given  to  the  flames,  both  i»rties  ac- 
cusing each  other  of  the  wanton 
cruelty. 

General  Hiller  havine  crossed  the 
Danube  at  Mantem  and  joined  the 
Archduke  Charles,  the  rood  to  Vi- 
enna was  left  open  to  Napoleon,  who 
hurried  on  to  ^un  that  important 
prize.  He  was  riding  between  Mar- 
shal Lannes  and  Berthier,  when  the 
guide  pointed  out  the  Castle  of 
Diemstein,  once  the  prison  of  our 
ffallant  king  Richard  Coeur  de  lAaa, 
Napoleon  halted,  and,  gazing  on  the 
ruins,  said,  ^  He,  too,  had  warred  in 
Palestine  and  Syria.  He  was  more 
fortunate  than  we  were  at  Acre ;  but 
not  braver  than  you,  my  gallant 
Lannes.  He  had  defeated  the  great 
Saladin,  yet  hardly  touched  the  soil 
of  Europe  before  he  fell  into  the 
power  of  men  who  were  not  his 
equals,  and  was  sold  to  an  emperor 
by  a  Duke  of  Austria,  who  is  only 
known  in  histoiy  by  that  aet  m 
cruelty.  But  his  subjects  made  mat 
sacrifices  for  his  deliverance.**  After 
a  pause  he  continued,  **Yet  sucJi 
were  those  times  of  barbarism  that 
folly  represents  as  so  beautiful.  The 
fiither  sacrificed  his  children,  the  wife 
her  husband,  the  soldier  his  {general, 
and  the  subject  his  sovereign,  all 
openly  and  without  disguise,  from 
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the  mere  tiiint  of  gold  imd  power. 
How  mucii  ane  these  times  now  Im- 
prored,  how  much  progress  eivilisa- 
tkm  htm  made.  Yon  have  seen  kings 
and  emperors  in  my  power,  and  I 
hare  demanded  of  them  neither  ran- 
som nor  sacrifices  derogatory  to  their 
nOnoor. 

We  cannot  altogether  agree  in  the 
▼lews  here  advan^  hy  the  imnerisl 
speaker.  No  one  has,  we  heiieve, 
upheld  the  dark  ages  as  very  **  bean- 
ttral,**  but  the  cniralrons  feelings 
and  institutions  held  in  honour  dnr* 
ittg  the  period  of  which  Napoleon 
was  speaking  have  been  efntiUed 
to  deserved  praise,  for  they  consti- 
tuted the  bck  auxiliaries  of  civill- 
mtion,  and  helped  more  than  any 
other  eaose  we  can  discover  to  have 
boea  in  actkm,  to  soften  the  man- 
ners of  the  age  'and  pave  the  way 
hr  letters,  learning,  and  general  im- 
mwvement.  That  in  many  cases 
Msiffhts  and  nobles  partook  of  the 
iNurbariBm  of  the  times  in  which  they 
lived  is  true — there  are,  no  doubt, 
BOMe  barbarians  even  In  our  own 
tune  $  but  the  spirit  of  chivalrv  was 
eminently  of  an  ennobling  tenoency, 
and  no  country  has  yet  emerged 
from  darkness  in  which  knighthood 
waa  unknown.  Orders  of  chivalry 
may  be,  and  probably  are,  out  of 
date,  even  as  monastic  institutions 
are,  notwithstanding  the  vast  benefits 
they  conferred  on  society.  But  it  is 
one  of  the  evil  signs  of  our  time  that 
the  high  feelines  and  lofty  senti- 
metits  out  of  which  chivalry  arose, 
and  which  it  fostered  in  return, 
fliMQld  be  slighted  and  scoffed  at  in 
liiKVOnr  of  what  is  termed  the  ^*  supe- 
rior wisdom  of  an  enlightened  age,** 
though  tlwt  wisdom  would  haive  l^n 
more  distinctly  shewn  had  it  added 
io  knewle^  and  civilisation  the 
4iivadrba»  sentiments  to  which  they 
weiw  dae ;  lor  a  time  must  come  to 
which  •nr  age  will  be  what  the  dark 
ages  aie  to  tts,  and  when  we  shall 
Ml,  Iflte  onr  predecessors,  have  re- 
deeilringehivalry  to  ihll  back  upon. 

There  waa  bendes  some  little  for^* 
getfdlness  disphr^ed  in  Napoleon's 
speech.  He  never  had  kings  and 
emperors  in  his  power,  except  under 
the  safeguard  o#  fii^  of  truce  and 
of  the  verv  civilisation  of  which  he 
sneaks,  and  this  saf^uard,  which  no 
Chrialiaii  prince  had  violated  in  mo- 
dem times  was  viohtted  by  the  Ti- 


berius of  Bayonne.  Charlei  V. 
threw  himself  without  permit^  pn»- 
port,  or  invitation,  on  the  lovalty  and 
generosity  of  his  enemy,  Ffbm  L., 
and  had  no  eaose  to  repent  the  rash- 
ness of  his  step ;  Charles  XII.  trusted 
to  his  vanmiished  adversary  Augus- 
tus II.  ana  was  lespeeted  in  Us  mis- 
fortunes by  the  Turin  themselves; 
but  Napoleon  res^eeted  no  one,  and 
imprisoned  even  an  aged  prince  and 
prelate,  the  very  head  of  his  reli- 
gion. 

On  the  10th  May  the  French  ar- 
rived before  Vienna.  The  old,  or 
central  portion  of  the  city  was  still 
surrounded  by  a  good  bastioned  and 
stone-faced  ramput,  the  same  which 
had  re«sted  the  Turks  in  1689,  and 
was  fully  capable  of  making  some 
defence.  But  the  extensive  subnrbs, 
which  form  hv  fer  the  greater  part 
of  the  capital,  reach  to  the  veiy 
glacis  of  the  works,  and  were  pro- 
tected only  by  an  mrilankedwall,  too 
feeble  to  resist  the  fire  of  artiUery 
and  &r  too  extensive  to  be  oeeinied 
unless  by  an  army.  As  an  asaauant 
in  possession  of  these  suburbs  can 
commence  operations  and  erect  bait- 
teries  within  pistol-diot  of  the  body 
of  the  place,  it  was  onlj^  by  bumii^ 
them  down  that  the  ci^  eoold  be 
rendered  defensible  as  a  fortreas,  and 
to  this  extremity  it  was  not  mtended 
to  resort.  The  suburbs  were  aban- 
doned to  the  French,  and  the  garri- 
son, consisting  of  about  10,000  men, 
commi^ded  bv  the  Archduke  Maxi- 
milian, retired  within  the  main  ram- 
parts. Having  refused  to  surrender, 
twenty  howitzers,  sheltered  by  the 
houses  of  the  suburbs,  soon  opened 
upon  the  dty.  The  ofWn-repMled 
SBsertiott  that  the  Arebdneheas  Marie 
Lo«ise  remained  at  Yienm  in  oonae- 
qnenee  of  ill  health,  and  that  Kapo« 
leeo^  infbrmed  of  die  curenmrtane, 
eaosed  the  fire  of  the  artillerr  to 
mars  the  palaee,is  only  one  or  the 
ttto^Mttid  ills  tales  invented  to  hon- 
our the  nnni  in  whose  fkvonr  tmth 
could  say  so  little.  During  the  night 
troops  were  thrown  over  tke  narrow 
arm  of  the  Danube  that  separates  the 
Island  of  the  Prater  firom  the  right 
bank ;  and  the  garrison,  seeing  tmr 
communication  thus  threalenedy  and 
betJevinff  that  they  eonld  not  hoM 
out  till  the  arrival  of  the  Archduke 
Charles,  who  was  still  at  the  distance 
of  two  msEiehes,  retired  during  the 
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following  lught,  destroying  the  bridse 
IS  they  fell  back  ana  leaving  only 
ft  few  hundred  men  to  secure  the 
gitei  and  eapitalate  on  the  morning 
of  the  13th,  when  it  was  given  over 
to  the  French. 

The  enmity  of  the  people  towards 
the  itttaders  was  not,  it  seems,  dis- 

?aised.  "Their  patriotism,**  says 
elet,  ''even  that  of  the  women, 
broke  ont  in  many  demonstrations, 
tnd  it  was  easv  to  |>erceive  the 
chftQ|es  which  the  intrigues  of  the 
coalition  had  produced  since  the  cam- 
paign of  Austerlitz.**  The  idea  that 
It  required  the  intrigues  of  coalitions 
to  exdte  the  natrioUsm  of  the  Aus-* 
trians  is  neither  flattering  to  that 
brave  and  {generous  neople,  nor  is  it 
verjrnoble  m  itself;  but  it  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  views  adopted  by 
the  worshippers  of  Napoleon,  who 
would  willingly  have  it  oelieved  that 
ill  enmity  against  their  idol  was  the 
result  of  unworthy  and  criminal 
machinations.  It  would  almost  seem 
u  if  Napoleon  himself  had  enter- 
tained some  idea  of  the  sort,  for  his 
proclamation  to  the  army  after  the 
capture  of  Vienna  breathes  the  very 
extravagance  of  hatred  to  the  impe- 
rial family.  "Soldiers,"  it  says, 
"these  kmdwhers^  these  general  le- 
yiea,  these  ramparts,  created  by  the 
impotent  rage  of  the  princes  of  the 
house  of  Lorraine,  have  not  sustained 
your  looks.  These  princes  have 
abandoned  their  capital,  not  like 
honourable  soldiers,  yielding  to  the 
fortunes  of  war,  but  like  perjured 
menjjursned  by  their  own  remorse. 
In  flying  from  Vienna  their  farewell 
to  its  inhabitants  has  been  murder 
and  incendiarism.  Like  Medea,  they 
have  butchered  their  children,  even 
with  their  own  hands.*'  It  is  really 
not  easy  to  see  what  rational  object 
could  be  learned  by  rhapsodies  of  this 
kind,  which  were  as  little  creditable 
to  the  title  M  M^  Ihe  JBdgraent  of 
tbeasfllor. 

The  Ion  of  Yieaamyrm  a  hear^ 
Uewto  the  Amlrkuis;  the  vast  mn 
Hliry  flioies  its  arseiuils  contained 
^f^  to  sCreagthen  the  hands  of  the 
f'rendi,  the  moral  etfM  tended  also 
to  deepen  the  gloom  already  pre- 
▼MlijiR  and  the  ksB  of  the  capital 
*pnyed  the  archduke  erf  a  bridge- 
Mi  en  the  right  of  the  Danube  and 
of  the  newer  et  operating  o»  both 
fiMihi  ef  the  ftrean,  «id  ef  seketing 


a  battle-Deld  whence  he  could  retite 
with  perfect  safety  in  case  of  reverse. 
As  a  military  post  Vienna  waa  al- 
most invaluable  at  this  moment,  and 
yet  it  does  not  appear  that  any  great 
effort  was  made  to  save  it^  for  the 
Austrian  army  had  a  shorter  inarch 
to  perfoitn  than  the  French,  and  as 
the  place  held  out  for  three  days 
it  gave  them  this  additional  time 
over  their  adversaries.  We  have 
been  induced  to  think  that  the  fear 
of  brining  ruin  on  the  ancient  capi- 
tal of  his  house  may  have  influenced 
the  imperial  commander  on  this  oc- 
casion ;  it  is,  at  least,  our  only  me- 
thod of  solving  the  difficulty. 

The  Austrian  army  moving  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Danube  hadarrived 
opposite  to  Vienna,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  bridges  rendered  it  neces- 
sary that  others  should  be  coustructed 
to  enable  the  invaders  to  advance 
against  the  foe.  The  vahiable  stores 
found  in  the  arsenals  facilitated  the 
work,  and  the  number  of  islands 
formed  by  the  river  rendered  the  un- 
dertaking comparatively  easy.  Ne- 
vertheless, the  attempt  to  cross  at 
Nussdorf  failed;  but  a  second  was 
more  successful.  Nor  was  any  effort 
made  to  impede  it,  the  archduke 
having  resolved  to  allow  the  French 
to  pass  and  to  fall  upon  them  before 
they  could  gather  strength  for  effici- 
ent resistance. 

Three  miles  below  Vienna  the 
Danube  forms  a  large  island  of  se- 
veral miles  in  circumference,  called 
the  Isle  of  Lobau ;  it  is  partially  co- 
vered with  wood  and  separated  from 
the  left  bank  by  an  arm  of  the  river 
not  more  than  150  yards  in  breadth. 
Here  tiie  French  established  their 
place  of  arms,  and  having  joined  it 
to  the  right  bank,  began  on  the  19th 
to  throw  bridges  over  to  the  main- 
land. These  were  finished  next  day, 
^nd  a  ffreat  part  of  the  army  beinff 
assenibled  on  the  fslamd  coimneneel 
ffi&og  aercM  the  bridges,  takfn|  nost 
tti  tmy  atrfred  on  the  Mutmm^  a 
widte  and  open  plain  many  miles  in 
extent,  and  on  which  BTtm  bad  be- 
fore decided  the  fate  of  the  bouse  of 
Austria.  The  village  of  Easihigeft 
formed  the  right,  that  of  Aspem  the 
left,  of  the  potttion  which  the  French 
took  up  on  entering  the  phiin ;  the 
former  is  a  few  hundred  yards  dis- 
tant ftwn  the  river,  the  latter  close 
to  its  banks  ^  they  are  ateaoat  a  mfle 
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and  a  half  asunder,  but  conneeted  by 
a  straiffht  and  level  road.  Like  all 
the  viuiBges  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try, thev  are  of  stone,  strongly  and 
massively  built.  At  Essling  a  hiffe 
fire-proof  store,  several  stories  m 
heignt,  formed  almost  a  citadel,  and 
in  Doih  villages  the  church  and 
churchvards  offered  posts  of  strength. 
On  riffnt,  on  left,  and  in  front,  the 
ground  was  peifectl  v  open  and  suited 
to  the  action  of  all  arms ;  in  rear 
some  wood  and  a  few  slight  embank- 
ments, constructed  b^  the  peasantry 
to  secure  the  a^oining  fields  from 
the  floods  of  winter,  now  servei  to 
cover  the  bridges  and  protect  the  re- 
treat in  case  of  disaster. 

From  the  Bisamberff,  a  steep  hill 
opposite  Vienna,  the  Austrians  had 
ODserved  the  works  carried  on  in  the 


Isle  of  Lobau,  and  were  tfans  directed 
to  the  very  point  where  the  fV«ich 
intended  to  cross  the  river.     The 
Archduke   Charles,    therefore,    as- 
sembled his  army  in  the  plain,  the 
troops  as  the^r  arrived   takine  post 
behind  the  villages  of  Genuraboorf 
and   Souring,  concealed   frxKu   the 
enemy  by  the  swelling  ground  that 
interposed  between  them :  and  swarms 
of  light  cavalry  kept  the  French 
reconnoitring  parties  at  a  distuioe. 
At  an  hour  after  noon  on  the  2l8t, 
all   being   prepared,   the  Austrian 
army,  formed  m  five  columns  and 
consisting  of  75,000  men  with  288 
pieces  of  artillery,  broke  up  from 
their  position  and  moved  on  to  the 
attack. 

The  troo^  were  in  the  highest 
possible  spints,  and  the  loud  ezult- 


4^  MILCt. 


ing  shouts  with  which  they  received 
the  order  to  advance  afponst  the 
enemy  flew  rapidly  along  the  whole 
line.  Eager  to  avenge  their  pre- 
vious leversei,  the  open  plain  now 
gave  a  promise  of  a  nir  fig^t ;  and, 
as  the  columns  inarched  in  sight  of 
each  other,  every  soldier  could  con- 
vince himself  tnat  support  and  aid 
were  ready  at  hand.  All  felt  assured 
of  success,  and  Victory  readil  v  smiles 
on  those  who  strike  bravely  home  in 
reliance  of  her  faTours.    As  tl^e 


Austrians  had  almost  six  miles  to 
march,  it  was  four  o'clock  before  the 
action  commenced,  and,  as  the  French 
bridges  had  been  finished  for  nearly 
twenty-four  hours,  it  seems  Strang 
that  they  had  only  (if  we  beUeve 
their  statements)  37,000  men,  of 
whom  9000  were  cavalry,  assembled 
in  the  field.  They  were  thus  far 
inferior  to  their  adversaries,  bat  the 
ground  and  villages  gave  them  some 
advantage;  reinioroements  were  ar- 
riying,  and,  abQTe  (|11,  they  were  tfie 
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spnied  children  of  Victory;  and  the 
stabbom  resistsnce  which  they  here 
offered  to  saperior  numbers  proved 
them  well  worthy  of  the  high  fiune 
they  had  acquired. 

The  first  attack  fell  on  the  village 
of  Aspem,  where  stood  Massena  with 
the  left  of  the  French  army;  it  was 
taken,  hut  soon  recaptured,  and  con- 
tinned  to  the  last  the  scene  of  the 
most  obstinate  combat  The  Aus- 
triaoa,  giadnally  encircling  the 
French  position,  assailed  Essling  in 
like  manner;  but  here  fortune  was 
agunst  them,  and  though  they  fre* 
qnently  pushed  into  the  village,  they 
could  never  maintain  their  ground, 
and  the  store-house  already  men- 
tioned  resisted  every  effort.  As  yet 
the  battle  raged  only  on  the  winffs, 
the  centres  were  not  engaged,  tne 
aitiUery  only  maintaining  a  heavy 
fire  along  the  whole  front  of  both 
armies.  The  shot  of  200  guns  con- 
centrated upon  the  masses  of  the 
French,  between  Aspem  sod  Essling, 
ooeanoned  dreadful  ravages  in  their 
ruiks,  and  rendered  some  decisive 
step  necessary.  Twelve  Foments  of 
heavy  cavalry,  principally  cuirassiers, 
adyanced  against  the  centre  of  the 
Anitrians:  the  Grerman  horsemen 
gaye  way  before  the  mighty  onrush, 
the  guns  were  withdrawn,  but  the 
in&ntiy,  formed  in  squares,  stood 
their  j^ound,andfofled  all  the  attacks 
of  this  mass  of  bold  but  unskilful 
cayalry,  who,  forgetful  that  they 
^re  placed  on  horseback  to  avail 
thenuelyes  of  the  strenfi;th  and  im- 
pulse of  their  horses,  charged  at  a 
trot  and  in  colunm;  the  rear  men 
^ving  on  the  foremost,  exposing 
themsdves  by  their  slow  movements 
to  the  continued  fire  of  the  infantry, 
ftpd  effecting  nothing  by  their  in- 
jected gafiantry.  Not  a  single 
An^nan  sauare  was  broken,  but  tne 
A^ttlants  fell  in  numbers ;  pressing 
tATODgh  the  intervals  between  the 
squares,  they  were  fired  upon  from 
ul  Erections;  steeds  and  riders  went 
Qown  before  the  ceaseless  roll  of 
musketry ;  ranks  were  broken,  order 
^^  lost,  and,  charged  in  this  state  of 
confusion  by  the  Austrian  cavalry, 


they  were  thrown  back  upon  their 
own  infantry,  who  shared  in  the 
defeat.  No  better  success  attended 
a  second  attack,  made  by  the  French 
cavalry  on  the  left  of  tne  Austrians, 
who,  relieved  from  these  threatening 
assaults,  renewed  their  efforts  acainst 
the  villages;  and  when  the  battle 
ended,  part  of  Aspem  was  in  their 
possession,  but  Essling  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  invaders.  Night 
had  closed  upon  the  combatants ;  but 
it  came  without  its  accomnaniments 
of  darkness  and  silence,  ana  brought 
no  rest  to  the  exhausted  soldier ;  for 
the  flames  of  the  burning  villages 
cast  a  wild  light  on  the  scene  of  car- 
nage, and  the  scattered  fire  of  mus- 
ketry, which  never  ceased  entu^ly, 
forced  the  troops  to  be  constantly  on 
the  alert 

Dawn  broke  at  last :  though  night 
had  given  little  rest  to  the  armies,  it 
had  effected  a  great  change  in  their 
relative  strengtn,  and  turned  the 
scale  of  numbers  completely  in  fii- 
vour  of  the  French.  With  the  re- 
inforcements received,*  nearly  80,000 
men  had  now  crossed  the  river ;  and 
though  many  of  these  had  already 
fallen,  the  loss  of  the  Austrians  had 
also  been  severe,  and  they  had  no 
assistance  to  expect.  A  reserve  con- 
sisting of  sixteen  battalions  of  mna- 
diers  was  the  only  corps  whi<m  had 
not  yet  fought. 

A  part  of  the  village  of  Aspem 
was  tne  only  advanta^  gained  by 
the  aid  of  vastly  supenor  numbers; 
and  now  the  battle  was  to  be  fought 
over  again,  with  a  diminished  army, 
against  sreatly  augmented  foes.  It 
was  a  giulant  resolve  that  prompted 
the  imperial  prince  to  renew  the 
combat  under  such  inauspicious  cir- 
cumstances; but  once  engaged,  he 
held  firm  to  his  purpose,  trusting 
that  the  moral  courace  and  confidence 
which  his  troops  had  acquired  by  the 
previous  battle,  in  which  the  ad- 
vantages had  been  on  their  side, 
would  more  than  counterbalance  the 
increased  numbers  of  the  enemy :  the 
result  fully  justified  the  determina- 
tion. At  four  o'clock  in  the  mom-* 
ing  the  battle  opened  by  an  attack 


*  Theae  were  the  Guards,  seven  battalions  of  the  troops  of  Baden,  Oudinot*8 
^f^y  eons,  sixteen  sqnadronf  of  the  Cnirassiera  of  Nanaouty,  the  diyisions  of  Du- 
aoDt  and  St  Hilaire.  The  Anitrians  received  no  reinforcements.  One  division 
'^"^■iowl  at  the  Bisamberg,  one  was  opposite  Lints,  and  an  army  corps  bad  been 
Attached  ioto  Bohemia. 
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of  the  Imperud  Guard  on  the  AustriAO 
part  of  Anern.  These  yet  uncon- 
quered  solouen  of  a  victorious  army 
were  at  first  successful,  the  western 
part  of  the  village  was  carried,  but 
only  to  be  retaken  along  with  the 
portion  the  French  had  hitherto 
held.  Again  Massena  brought  his 
troops  to  the  charge,  was  again  vic- 
toriousi  to  be  apdn  defeated.  Shot 
and  shells  fell  fast  amid  the  burning 
ruins,  and  the  avenues  were  heapea 
with  the  slain  of  both  parties.  In 
and  around  the  village  the  sUughter 
continued  the  whole  day ;  the  church, 
churchyard,  the  very  steeple,  became 
scenes  of  combat ;  every  street,  house, 
and  wall,  was  fought  for ;  carts  and 
harrows  became  oefences,  and  were 
turned  into  barricades.  The  victors 
on  one  point  were  the  vanquished 
on  another,  and  were  often  taken  in 
reverse  and  turned  when  they  thought 
themselves  on  the  point  of  achieving 
decided  success :  it  seemed  as  if  death 
was  to  be  the  only  permanent  pos- 
sessor of  this  long-disputed  poet. 

While  the  contest  thus  raged  around 
the  vilhiges,  Napoleon  directed  a  fierce 
attack  on  the  very  centre  of  the 
Austriaoa,  intending  to  cut  thdr 
army  in  two.  Under  a  heavy  fire  of 
artillery  the  French  infantry,  formed 
in  compact  columns,  advanced  rapidly 
into  the  plain;  and  their  cavalrv, 
breaking  through  the  intervals, 
threw  themselves  on  the  Austrian 
masses.  But  the  assailed  stood  firm ; 
and  the  Austrian  horsemen,  under 
Prince  Lichtenstem,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  disorder  occasioned  in  the 
French  ranks  by  the  fire  of  the 
squares,  assailed  uiem  in  their  turn. 
All  arms  now  came  fast  into  action ; 
cavalry,  in&ntry,  and  artillery,  were 
engaged,  and  the  combat  raged  fiercely 
along  the  whole  line.  A  hundred 
battles  had  been  fought  on  the  March- 
feld,  but  never  ha2  its  soil  been  so 
deeply  saturated  with  blood  as  on 
this  terrible  day. 

The  gallant  Lannes,  the  Achillea 
of  the  army,  directed  the  French; 
wherever  the  action  was  fiercest, 
there   the  Archduke   Charles  en- 


couraged the  Auetriana.  The  la- 
ment of  Zach,  oppressed  by  supenor 
foes,  was  shaken  and  forced  back, 
the  generous  prince  seians  the 
standard  of  the  corps,  again  lea  them 
forward  to  the  fray.  All  his  aides- 
de-camp  fell  around  him;  but,  in 
the  midst  of  this  destructive  fire,  his 
presence  continued  to  inftiae  new 
ardour  into  the  troops ;  and  whatever 
we  may  think  of  some  of  the  generaTs 
measures  during  this  short  campaim, 
we  are  bound  to  admit  that  the 
heroism  of  the  soldier  could  not  be 
surpassed. 

It  was  eleven  o*clock,  the  loss  on 
both  sides  had  been  enormous,  and 
no  advantage  had  been  gained  by 
either  party.  But  the  French  had 
failed  to  break  the  centre  of  the  Une. 
All  their  troops  had  been  engaged, 
and,  as  the  bridge  over  the  main 
branch  of  the  Danube  had  given 
way,  they  had  no  reinforeements  to 
cxpnect,  and  the  boasted  genius  of 
their  leader,  dependix\g  solely  on  the 
pressure  of  masses,  could  supply  no 
remedy.  The^  began  to  faU  back; 
but  retired  without  bdng  turokeD, 
and  in  a  manner  worthy  of  their  high 
character.  Nor  was  thepursuit dose, 
as  the  Austrians  only  followed  with 
artillery,  the  ready  fire  of  which 
augmented  in  exact  pronortion  as  the 
circle  within  which  tne  French  masses 
retired  gradually  narrowed.*  As- 
pern  was  taken,  and  from  that  direc- 
tion also  the  fire  began  to  pour  in 
upon  the  closely-oompresaed  num- 
bers of  the  foe ;  but  Essling  resisted 
all  eflbrts :  six  times  it  was  attacked 
during  the  day,  and  as  often  were 
the  assEuilants  forced  to  give  up  what- 
ever portions  of  the  ruins  they  had 
gfunca  in  the  struggle.  The  Austrian 
grenadiers  were  preparing  for  a 
seventh  onset,  when  the  archduke 
sent  orders  to  desist  from  all  further 
atteiopts.  The  fire  of  artillery  on 
the  French,  cooped  up  within  the 
narrow  ground  to  the  left  of  Essliog, 
was  mamtained  till  nine  o'clock  at 
night,  when  the  battle  ceased  along 
the  whole  line.  Napoleon  now  with- 
drew the  army  into  the  Isle  of  Lo- 


*  "  The  idea,"  says  Oeoeral  Valentine,  in  bia  excellent  accooat  of  tbis  cawpaif^, 
"  of  tbrowing  a  wbole  army  back  upon  a  river  and  then  catting  them  to  pieces*  ia 
entirely  at  variance  with  the  nature  of  modern  arms  and  of  the  modem  science  of 
war !"  A  full  acknowledgment,  we  should  think,  of  the  insufficiency  of  modern  ams 
and  of  the  feebleness  of  the  modern  science  of  war. 
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Masaeqi^  covered  their  retreat^ 
and  belbre  moroiiig  all  the  lenuumts 
of  the  foiled  host  were  assembled  in 
th^r  waye-girt  citadeL  Kapoleon, 
-with  Berthier  and  some  followers, 
paiBicd  in  a  boat  to  the  right  bank{ 
and  bis  admirers,  as  if  to  shew  that 
there  is  bnt  a  step  from  the  sublime 
to  the  ridiculous,  nave  compared  this 
pasiattci  of  a  calm,  waveless  river,  to 
t^oBsars  attempt  to  cross  the  storm- 
raised  Adriatic  in  a  wretched  fishing- 
akiffl 

The  Austrians  acknowledged  to 
hare  had  20,000  men  killed  and 
wounded  in  this  memorable  action ; 
Kapokon,  with  the  shameless  dis- 
re^^iid  of  truth  which  marked  his 
whole  career,  stated  the  loss  of  the 
French  at  4100;  thoueh  it  must 
have  been  fiir  greater  than  that  of 
their  enemies,  owing  to  the  concen- 
trated fire  poured  in  upon  them 
during  the  whole  of  the  afternoon, 
and  wnieb  they  had  but  feeble  means 
of  retundng.  The  best  German  ac- 
counts say,  that  27,000  wounded 
French  were  received  in  the  hospitals 
of  Vienna  and  of  the  surrounding 
Tilhiges,  and  that  7000  of  their  slain 
were  buried  on  the  field :  2000  pri- 
soners, three  guns,  and  3000  cuirasses, 
formed  the  slender  trophies  of  victory 
which  the  Austrians  could  produce. 
On  the  part  of  the  French,  Marshal 
Lannea,  Generals  St.  Hilaiie,  D^Es- 
pagne,  and  Fouzet,  were  slain. 

If  the  number  of  killed  and  maimed 
on  the  side  of  the  French  was  not 
acknowledged  in  the  official  state- 
ment, still  less  was  the  inhuman 
manner  confessed  in  which  a  number 
of  the  unhappy  sufferers  were  treated 
after  the  battle.  Cooped  up  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  the  Isle  of 
Lobau,  the  army  was  in  want  of  pro- 
Y]SlOQf^  medicines,  and  medical  at- 
tendance; and,  frightful  to  relate, 
numbers  of  the  wounded  —  those 
whose  cases  were  deemed  hopeless — 
were,  while  vet  living,  thrown  into 
the  Danube!  Capel^e  states  the 
iact  on  the  highest  authority,  thus 
shewing  that  the  principle  which 
8u«;e8ted  the  poisoning  of  the  sick 
at  Jaffa,  still  held  full  sway  in  the 
mind  of  him  who  conceived  the  bar- 
barous project ! 

Napoleon  accounts  for  his  want  of 
success  on  this  occasion,  by  the  de- 
struction of  the  bridge  over  the  main 
ami  of  the  Danube,  the  news  of 


which  obliged  him  to  retire  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  Austriana 
were  beaten  and  already  falling  bad^. 
The  destruction  of  the  bridge  is  cer- 
tain; the  swelling  of  the  Danube, 
and  some  boats  filled  vdth  atones 
which  the  Austrians  bad  launched 
down  the  stream,  had  broken  it  in 
several  places  and  carried  away  some 
of  the  vessels  of  which  it  was  com- 

rd ;  but  this  would  have  be^  a 
better  reason  for  following  up 
success,  for  securing  safety  by  strik- 
ing down  a  half-vanquianed  enemy, 
than  for  retiring.  To  retreat  was  to 
yield  the  victory,  and  to  encourage 
foes  who,  if  more  enterprising,  might, 
perhaps,  have  become  dwgerous. 
iff  on  the  contrary,  the  Austrians  had 
only  been  driven  back  and  forced 
from  the  field,  the  bridge  might  have 
been  repaired  in  a  couple  of  days, 
and  the  advance  been  continued.  As 
it  w»L  nearly  two  months  were  re^ 
quired,  dangerous  chances  had  to  be 
encountered,  and  another  long  and 
closely-contested  action  to  be  mught 
before  the  fiiilure  of  Aspem  could 
be  retrieved. 

To  enter  into  a  critical  examina- 
tion of  the  conduct  of  the  commanders 
in  the  battle  would  necessarily  exceed 
our  limits ;  but  speaking  briefly,  we 
should  say  that  the  Austrians,  in  con- 
stantly directing  their  efforts  against 
the  villa^,  had  ill  chosen  thmr 
points  or  attack,  though  in  perfect 
conformity  with  the  practice  of  mo- 
dem times.  These  posts  were  strong, 
and  though  their  capture  would  no 
doubt  have  aided  the  achievement  of 
victory — would,  perhaps,  have  in- 
sured it,  were  not  objects  in  them- 
selves, but  only  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing the  victory,  which  was  the  object ; 
and  this  might,  we  think,  have  oeen 
more  direct^  struck  for,  particularly 
on  the  first  day,  by  a  direct  attacK 
on  the  French  centre,  where  thane 
were  no  stone  walls  to  check  the 
assailants.  This  would  have  brought 
the  combat  to  a  speedy  issue ;  and 
the  villages  which  could  have  little 
influenoS  the  result,  particularly  if 
masked  or  threatened,  would  neces- 
sarily have  fallen  to  the  victors  of 
the  day. 

Napoleon  trusted  in  this  battle, 
as  in  all  others,  to  the  mere  pressure 
of  masses,  and  was  vanquished  as 
soon  as  the  direct  onset  of  his  brave 
troops  failed,  for  his  genius  supplied 
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no  remedy.  Nor  was  he  able,  indeed, 
to  do  justice  to  the  gaUantry  of  his 
soldiers.  A  great  part  of  the  battle 
consisted  of  charges,  made  by  the 
French  cavalry  on  the  squares  of 
Austrian  infantry,  and  always  with 
the  same  ill  success, — ^the  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  want  of  skill  on  the 
part  of  the  troops  as  well  as  on  the 
part  of  a  chieftain,  who  was  naturally 
answerable  for  the  skill  of  his  sol- 
diers. On  level  ground,  no  modem 
infimtr]^!  unskilml  marksmen  and 
unprovided  with  arms  fit  for  close 
combat,  can  resist  a  compact  charge 
of  bold  and  resolute  cavalry,  who, 
regardless  of  the  single  volley  to 
which  they  are  eicposed,  rush  in  upon 
the  foes  with  the  rail  speed  and  mi- 
pulse  of  their  horses ;  but  the  mo- 
ment speed  is  slackened,  defeat  is 
certain,  for  a  slow  advance  not  only 
gives  the  infantry  tune  to  augment 
uieir  fire,  but  it  gives  them  oonndence 
also,  whilst  the  additional  niunber  of 
men  and  horses  brought  down  by 
the  musketry,  naturally  augments 
confusion  among  the  assailants. 
Besides,  we  do  not  find  that  on  any 
occasion  during  these  sanguinary 
da^  Napoleon  evinced  sufficient 
skill  to  combine  the  action  of  in- 
fantry or  artillery  with  that  of  the 
cavalry  he  was  so  constantly  hurling 
on  against  the  Austrian  squares. 
While  formed  in  mass  to  resist  the 
charge  of  cavalry,  the  infantry  could 
offer  only  a  helpless  and  almost 
passive  mark  to  the  fire  of  hostile 
infantry,  and  would  be  certain  to 
fall  beneath  the  sabres  of  the  first 
horsemen,  who,  bursting  through 
the  intervals  of  that  fire,  snould  dash 
in  upon  them.  The  same  would  be 
the  case  with  infantry  under  a  close 
and  heavy  fire  of  artillery,  though 
of  all  this  Napoleon  seems  to  have 
known  nothing. 

The  Austrians  have  been  greatly 
blamed  for  not  following  up  vie  ad- 
vantage they  had  gainS ;  but  their 
success  was  rather  that  of  a  well- 
parried  blow,  than  of  decided  victory, 
and  it  is  not  very  certain  what  they 
coold  have  eflected.    Their  loss  had 


been  very  considerable;  an  attack 
upon  the  Lobau  was,  of  oourae,  en- 
tirely out  of  the  question,  and  though 
they  might,  perhaps,  by  crosang  tne 
Danube  above  Vienna,  or  at  ^res- 
burg  before  the  communication  with 
the  island  was  restored,  have  fallen 
upon  the  French  divisions  left  isolated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river ;  it 
was  only  on  an  exact  knowled^  of 
the  situation  of  the  enemy  that  such 
an  operation  could  have  been  haard- 
ed,  and  this  knowledge  it  is  not  likelv 
that  they  possessed.  Massena  sa^ 
indeed,  **  that  if  he  had  command»i 
the  Austrians,  the  whole  of  the  fVench 
army  would  have  been  taken.**  The 
speech,  though  not  complimentary 
to  his  chieftam,  may  be  true ;  for  the 
French  marshal  could  hardly  fail  to 
know  the  nature  of  his  own  position; 
but  the  time  has  long  passed  when 
the  assertions  of  these  men  were  re- 
ceived as  oracular  dicta.  In  las 
letters  to  the  Archduke  John,  the 
generalissimo  frequently  says  that 
he  intends  to  make  an  offensive 
movement,  but  of  what  nature  is 
never  mentioned,  nor  was  any  thing 
undertaken.  Aznple  time  and  verge 
enough  was  thus  allowed  Napoleon 
to  coQect  all  his  diraosable  forces  for 
another  and  more  oecisive  blow. 

This  battle  of  Aspem  is  the  first  of 
a  long  series  of  actions  whidi  we 
shall  have  to  record,  in  which  the 
mere  pressure  of  masses  decided  the 
result.  Henceforth  we  find  the  gene- 
ralship and  soldiership  of  the  con- 
tending parties  nearly  on  a  levd; 
equal  oravery  on  the  part  of  the 
troops,  equal  skill  on  the  part  of 
subordinate  leaders,  and  Yictoiy 
turning  to  those  who  were  prepared 
to  pay  the  highest  price  in  human 
blood  for  her  favours.  The  great 
advantage  the  French  had  hitherto 
derived  from  confidence,  firom  long 
success  and  the  habit  of  acting  to- 

§  ether,  seems,  from  this  time,  to  pro- 
uce  less  striking  effects;  and  from 
the  dav  of  Aspem,  the  spell  of  Na- 
poleon s  military  fame  forms  the  only 
superiority  which  they  retain  over 
their  adversaries. 
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THE  "  ECRIVAIN  PUBLIC." 
A  8KXTGH  FROM  FABI8IA9  UVB, 

'<  Mjr  lord,  bewmre  of  jealousy ! "— SHiKSPXiRJi. 


Chaptbb  I. — A  M18TBE68. 


Wbo  has  resided  in  Paris  for  any 
len^h  of  time  without  becoming  ac* 
qoainted,  at  least  by  sight,  with 
some  of  those  humble  temples  of  li- 
terature which  abound  in  that  city, 
resembling  cobblers*  stalls,  kept  by 
the  yenr  poorest  of  the  brethren  of 
the  quill,  who  announce  their  calling 
to  the  world  bjr  the  somewhat  mag- 
niloquent title,  inscribed  on  their  lit- 
tle bricks,  of  "  Ecriyains  Publics?" 
How  many  a  tale  of  love  in  humble 
life,  how  many  an  intrigue,  how 
many  a  reputation,  lie  at  tne  mercy 
of  these  humble  and  busOy  employed 
agjents  of  illiterate  Paris!  They  are 
said  to  be  a  class  of  men  who,  though 
steened  to  the  lips  in  poyerty,  inya- 
riaUy  display  the  most  scrupulous 
int^erity  and  discretion  towaros  their 
employers;  and,  according  to  general 
leport,  the  confessionals  of  St.  Roch 
or  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette  are  not 
more  saored  than  the  secrets  confided 
to  the  penmanship  of  these  miserable 
scribes.  Their  bouUques  are  usually 
fonnd  in  retired  parts  of  the  town, 
where  a  spot  of  waste  ground,  or  a 
friendhr  gable  of  a  house,  affords 
space  for  their  erection,  without  the 
awkwardness  of  a  demand  for  rent. 
A  description  of  this  class  of  the  sons 
of  literature,  so  totally  unknown  to 
fame,  would  be  worthy  the  pen  of 
the  fielding  of  former  days,  or  the 
Charles  D^kens  of  our  own.  But, 
as  we,  aks !  hayeno  skill  in  this  admi- 
rable species  of  portraiture,  we  pro- 
pose to  lay  before  the  reader  a  ro- 
mance of  modem  Paris,  an  *'ower 
true  tale,"  in  which  one  of  these 
worthy  public  UUiraUurs  enacted  a 
not  undistinguished  part,  and  one 
vhich  amply  bears  out  the  high  cha- 
racter for  integrity  and  honour  as- 
cribed to  the  brotherhood. 

The  reader  must  accompany  us  to 
a  small  apartment  on  a  second  floor, 
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in  a  retired^  quiet  street,  situated  in 
the  most  aristocratic  quarter  of  Paris, 
the  Faubourg  St.  Germain.  Though 
small,  the  rooms  were  neat  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  and  while  nothing  that  could 
properly  be  called  luxury  was  yisi- 
ble,  except  one  of  Erard's  grand 
pianos  may  be  thus  denominated, 
the  presence  of  a  presiding  taste  was 
everywhere  apparent,  and  threw  a 
certain  air  of  unpretending  elegance 
oyer  the  modest  sojourn. 

A  young  lady  was  seated  near  the 
vrindow  busily  employed  at  her  em- 
broidery-frame. Her  eyes  were  stead- 
ily and  earnestly  bent  upon  her 
work ;  occadonafly  she  raised  her 
long  dark  eye-lashes  to  the  time- 
piece which  stood  on  the  mantel-shelf, 
the  hands  of  which  seemed  to  moye 
too  rapidl^r  for  her  wishes.  Her 
dress  was  simple  and  becoming,  but 
had  it  been  directly  otherwise,  no 
style  of  dress  could  conceal  the  cap- 
tiyating  beau^  of  her  form  and  fea- 
tures. The  former  was  exactly  of 
that  character  which  a  painter  would 
most  prize  as  a  model  of  feminine 
grace  and  elegant  proportions;  and 
her  countenance,  bcammg  with  intel^ 
ligence  and  feeling,  was  a  liying  por- 
trait of  s<Hne  of  those  immortal 
creations  with  which  the  pencil  of 
Baffaelle  has  enchanted  the  world. 

At  length  she  raised  her  head,  and 
regarded  the  clock  with  an  air  of  sa- 
tisfaction. Her  work  was  completed. 
She  rose  and  rang  the  bell.  An  old 
servant  appeared. 

^  Marian,'*  said  her  mistress,  in  a 
tone  which  shewed  her  satisfaction, 
^*  it  is  finished.  Look !  What  do  you 
think  of  it?" 

Marian,  haying  put  on  her  specta- 
cles with  the  air  of  a  grand  judge, 
proceeded  to  examine  the  work. 

"Ah,"  said  she,  "how  beautiful! 
What  colours !    Only  let  me  dispose 
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of  it,  and  Til  get  you  a  far  better 
price  than  you  were  paid  for  the 

"You  know  veiy  weU,"  replied 
her  mistress,*  **  that  it  is  already  sold 
to  the  same  house,  and  the  price 
agreed  upon.** 

'* The  Jews!**  muttered  Marian. 

"  Nay,  Marian,**  nid  her  mistrees, 
**you  must  not  forget  that  these 
good  people  have  given  me  constant 
employment,  and  so  saved  us  much 
trouble.** 

"  Ahl*'  returned  the  servant,  in  a 
tone  of  impatience,  "  you  could  have 
done  without  them  if  you  would  but 
have  spoken  one  word.** 

A  look  of  some  severity  from  her 
mistress  cut  short  the  further  lo<* 
quacity  of  Marian,  who  with  some 
embairassment  added, — 

"I  meant,  by  your  teaching  the 
piano,  darnel  at  ten  francs  a  lesson  I  ** 

^*  You  know  it  displeased  M. 
Alfred.** 

**  That  is  true  enough ;  and  after 
all  I  like  this  better  thw  your  teach* 
ing — obliged  to  be  abroad  in  all 
sorts  of  weather,  and  coming  home 
sometimes  so  harassed  and  fatigued. 
At  present  you  never  ffo  out  at  all, 
except  when  M.  De  Monville  gives 
you  nis  arm,  and  that  is  not  too 
often.** 

Another  look  from  her  mistress 
again  arrested  the  garrulity  of  the  old 
servant,  which,  be  it  observed,  was 
seldom  without  a  slight  infusion  of 
malice.  While  she  had  been  speak- 
ing, the  former  detached  her  work 
from  the  frame,  and  carefully  roll- 
ing it  up,— 

"  Here,**  said  she,  *'  go  with  this  at 
once  before  M.  Alfr^  arrives ;  it 
is  now  near  his  hour.  Put  this 
frame  also  out  of  the  way  that  he 
may  not  see  it.** 

''Take  care,  take  care,**  said  the 
old  woman;  ''you  know  how  he 
liaftes  mystery.** 

"  Alas  I  Heaven  knows  how  it 
pains  me  to  conceal  any  thing  from 

iiim.  But  this ^'*  She  made  a  sign, 

and  Marian  took  the  things  and  went 
out,  leaving  her  mistress  plunged  in 
melancholy  reflection ;  for  this  brief 
eonversation  had  brought  her  situa- 
tion—the present  and  the  ftiture — 
sadly  and  painfully  before  her. 

Louisa  Cbatenay  was  but  three 
yean  old  when  she  ezpexienoed  the 


loss,  always  deplorable,  of  her 
ther.  Her  &ther,  a  highly  learned 
and  esteemed  professor  m  a  provin- 
cial town,  baa  spared  neither  caze 
nor  cost  on  her  education;  and  his 
best  and  most  distinguished  paptl 
was  his  darling  Louisa. 

To  a  smgular  aptitude  for  all  kinds 
of  elegant  uteratore,  he  saw  that  she 
added  a  decided  taste  for  musie.  Li- 
structors  were  procured,  and  her 
progvess  was  even  more  rapid  in  this 
most  fascinating  of  the  sciences  than 
in  the  other  branches  of  her  educa- 
tion, as  though  there  ezisted  aome 
hidden  sympathy  between  the  en* 
chanting  art  and  the  soul  of  the 
fair  musician,  now  beccxme  a  chann- 
ing  girl  of  sixteen.  Her  plajii^ 
seemed  less  execution  than  inspira^ 
tion;  and  thouffh  unequal  to  the 
tremendous  crashes  of  the  modem 
tornado  school,  which  makes  one  fi9d 
even  for  the  unfortunate  instrument, 
her  fiusile  comprehension  of  the  great 
masters  appeu^  rather  divinatioii 
than  study.  Her  voice,  too,  was 
magnificent,  a  rich  mezio  soprano, 
which  thrilled  in  the  solemn  ttrainsof 
the  divine  Peigolese,  or  the  touchm^ 
melodies  of  the  too-early-loet  Bellim 
(for  her  exalted  admiration  of  the 
master-spiritB  of  the  times  gone  by 
did  not  render  her  insensible  to  tlie 
beauties  of  the  modems — so  ignorant 
was  Louisa  of  the  rules  laid  down  by 
modem  criticism).  At  this  period 
Louisa  was,  both  in  mind  and  person, 
every  thing  that  the  fondest  father 
could  desire;  and  though  she^  per- 
haps, enjoyed  a  greater  share  of  li- 
berty than  a  mower*8  anxious  vigi- 
lance would  have  allowed,  her  natu- 
ral prudence  and  a  sensitive  deUcagr 
of  character  supplied  the  want  of 
experience. 

Among  the  more  intimate  friends 
of  her  nther  was  a  family  named 
Freville ;  the  children  had  becoi  in- 
&nt  playfellows,  and  their  friend- 
ship afterwards  continued  without 
intenruption.  During  the  age  of 
childhoKKl  a  marriage  nad  even  been 
talked  of  between  the  little  Louisa 
and  the  elder  boy,  Julian  Freville; 
and  althou|[h  no  mention  had  been 
made  of  this  project  of  late  years, 
the  parents  on  both  sides,  pmca- 
larly  the  father  of  Louisa,  looked 
forward  to  it  as  an  ev^t  which, 
not  certauif  night  be  re- 
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guded  as  &r  from  improbable.  The 
boy,  who  was  some  two  or  three 
yeaxs  older  than  Louiaa,  was,  per- 
nape,   eTen  more  saogiikie   in    his 


i  hopes,  however,  if  he  really 
entertsined  them,  were  neither  shared 
nor  thoogfat  of  by  Louisa.  Whether 
H  was  that  the  hour  of  her  heart's 
awakening  had  not  yet  come,  or 
firam  whatever  other  eanse,  she  con- 
tBiucd  to  regard  Julian  with  the 
kiiMfaaw  due  to  the  firiend  of  her 
diildhood,  but  without  a  zav  of 
wanner  feeling;  and  her  life  glided 
on  peaoefully  and  tranquilly  until 
her  eighteenUi  year.  She  was  now 
stmck  with  a  dreadfid  calamity—the 
death  of  her  father. 

He  died  suddenly,  leaving  no  for- 
tune. Lonisawould  have  be^  nearly 
a  b^gar,  but  for  a  trifling  income  de- 
rivecTfrom  her  mother.  Julian  Fre- 
viik,  nowengaged  in  oommerdud  pur- 
suits, waaafaaent  at  the  time;  his  family 
learning  theeztcntofLouisa'spoverty, 
prudently  evinced  no  desire  to  renew 
the  recollection  of  the  formerly  nro-i 
jeeled  marriage;  and  with  the  advice 
of  her  friends  die  determined  upon 
proceeding  to  Paris,  where  she  nad 
an  old  reuitive,  the  only  one  left  her 
in  the  world,  but  the  amoiint  of 
whoee  assistance  on  her  arrival  was, 
counselling  her  to  emjplo^  the  little 
money  she  had  remainmg  in  perfect- 
ing her  talents,  and  to  receive  lessons 
before  commencing  to  give  them. 

Louisa,  however,  soon  succeeded 
in  procuring  a  few  pupils,  and  her 
talents  were  already  securing  for  the 
friendless  girl  a  modest  independence, 
when,  at  the  residence  of  a  family  of 
rank  in  which  she  save  lessonA  in 
music,  she  met  M.  Alfred  de  Mon- 
ville, — an  event  which  materially  af- 
fected the  colour  of  her  future  life. 
Without  entering  into  details  of  the 
growth  of  their  acquaintance,  it  is 
only  necessary  here  to  state,  that, 
struck  by  her  uncommon  beauty,  he 
became  an  assiduous  and  devoted  ad- 
mirer, and  that  the  passion  thus 
commenced  was  daily  augmented  by 
a  further  knowledge  of  her  mind  and 
character.  lie  was  also  a  passionate 
lover  of  music,  and  this  led  to  a  dan- 
gerous intimacy  between  them,  llis 
assiduities  and  devotedoess  made  an 
impression  upon  her  heart ;  and,  not 
•unneceasarily  to  prolong  our  oarra- 
tive,  Louisa  for  the  first  time  felt 


the  loss— the  irreparable  loss  of  a 
mother. 

Six  months  had  passed;  and  al- 
though the  affection  of  Alfred  seemed 
constantly  to  increase,  during  his 
absence  a  corroding  sentiment  of  sor- 
row and  remorse  would  frequently 
intrude.  Her  sole  happiness  rested 
upon  the  continuance  of  his  love, 
and  she  knew  that  his  family  were 
unceasingly  uiging  him  to  a  union 
with  a  young  kdv  of  rank  and  for- 
tune. Louisa  had  other  motives  for 
uneasiness — ^in  the  character  of  her 
lover  himself.  With  a  tenderness 
and  depth  of  affection,  almost  with- 
out example,  mixed  with  great  noble- 
ness of  mind,  he  displayed  some  de- 
fects which  she  could  not  reg^ 
without  inquietude.  Of  these,  jea- 
lousy and  a  proneness  to  suspicion 
were  the  principal.  On  this  account 
she  had  long  since  given  up  her 
music-lessons,  for  he  mid,  with  some 
justice,  objections  to  a  profession 
which  led  her  so  much  into  public 
without  adequate  protection.  But 
in  sacrifiduff  this  source  of  inoomey 
Louisa  woiud  accept  of  nothing  in 
return  from  her  lover,  giving  him  to 
understand  that  the  small  succesrion 
left  her  at  the  death  of  her  father 
was  sufficient  for  her  wants.  We 
have  seen  how  the  deficiency  was 
supplied. 

The  servant  had  not  left  the  house 
many  minutes,  when  Louisa  was 
roused  from  her  reverie  by  the  rin^- 
dog  of  the  bell.  "  Marian  went  m 
time,"  mentally  exclaimed  she,  as  she 
hastened  to  open  the  door. 

M.  de  Monville  entered.  He  was 
a  young  man  of  dark  complexion, 
tall  and  well-made,  apparently  about 
thirty  years  of  age.  His  manner  and 
appearance  bore  that  unmistakable 
impress  of  high  life  which  is,  per- 
haps, never  to  be  imitated  with  suc- 
cess. Habits  of  serious  study  had  im- 
printed something  of  precocious  gra- 
vity upon  his  features ;  and  thoueh 
naturally  kind  and  indulgent,  the 
expression  of  his  dark  and  piercing 
eye  denoted  the  suspicious,  or,  at 
least,  highly  impressionable  disposi- 
tion to  which  we  have  already  al- 
luded, and  which  is  not  altogether 
unfrequent  with  those  who  have 
passed  more  of  their  time  in  company 
with  books  than  with  the  world. 

I>e  Monville  looked  round  on  en* 
tcring,  and  inquired  for  Marian* 
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'*I  have  lUBt  sent  ber  out,"  said 
Louisa,  witLout  further  explana- 
tion. 

"I  am  glad  we  are  alone,*'  re- 
joined Alfred.  He  entered  the  little 
saloon,  and  taking  both  the  hands  of 
Xx)ui8a  in  his  own,  he  impzinted  a 
tender  kiss  on  her  forehead.  There 
was  something  in  his  manner  which 
seemed  to  indicate  that  he  had  some- 
thing of  importance  to  communicate ; 
and  in  the  course  of  a  long  and  in- 
teresting conyersation  between  the 
lovers,  which  we  generously  spare 
the  reader,  he  acquainted  her  that 
the  constant  importunities  of  hb  mo- 
ther and  friends  on  the  subject  of 
his  marriage  had  at  length  forced 
him  to  come  to  a  determination. 

**  Well  ?"  said  Louisa,  turning  ra- 
ther pale. 

"WeU,''  continued  he,  "I  have 
chosen  a  wife.  I  have  not  sought 
her  among  those  who,  gifted  with 
birth  and  rortune,  conceive  that  they 
can  dispense  with  the  amiable  virtues 
and  acquirements  which  to  my  mind 
constitute  the  real  ornaments  of  life. 
I  have  found   one,  kind,   modest, 

ed,  and  loving, — one  whose  heart 
made  sacrifices  for  me^  which  a 
life  of  devotedness  only  can  repay. 
Louisa,  will  you  accept  my  hand  and 
name?" 

Is  it  necessary  to  state  the  reply 
of  Louisa  P  The  noble  and  generous 
offer  which  comprised  in  her  eyes 
not  only  happiness,  but  the  establish- 
ment of  honour  and  reputation,  was 


received  with  tears  of  love  and  gra- 
titude. 

A  long  conversation  fioUowed, 
chiefly  upon  their  future  arrange- 
ments ;  in  the  course  of  whiefa  Al- 
fred entreated  her  to  ^ve  him  a 
small  gold  ring  which  I^uiaa's  mo- 
ther had  tied  round  her  neck  with 
her  dying  blessing,  prayins  Heaven 
that  it  might  be  as  a  talisman  to 
shield  her  child  from  evil.  This  gift 
Louisa  had  guarded  with  religious 
love  and  reverence.  Alfred  had  be- 
fore frequently  solicited  it  in  vain. 
He  now  claimed  it  in  the  right  of 
her  future  husband. 

Louisa  promised  that  it  should  be 
her  weddmg-gift  to  him.  He  wis 
fain  to  be  satisfied  with  this  promise, 
for  before  he  could  reply  to  it  the 
entrance  of  Marian  put  a  stop  to 
their  further  discourse. 

The  old  servant  was  evidently  in  a 
very  bad  humour.  She  made  8^;n8 
to  her  mistress  that  she  had  not  found 
the  shopkeeper  at  home,  and  that 
she  had  brought  back  the  embroidery 
unsold. 

Alfred  perceived  some  of  this 
dumb  show,  and  inquired  what  it 
meant. 

*' Nothing,"  said  Louisa,  with  a 
smile. 

"  Always  mvsterious  ! "  returned 
Alfred,  takinff  his  hat,  half  an^y. 

*'  No,"  said  Louisa,  arresting  nis 
ill-humour  with  a  kiss. 

Alfred  was  satisfied—or  nearly  so, 
and  tenderly  took  his  leave. 


Chaptsb  II. — Obstacles. 


During  the  hours  which  the  lovers 
were  passing  so  happily  toother,  a 
scene  was  proceeding  m  a  neighbour- 
ing street  at  the  Hotel  de  Monville, 
Kue  de  Grenelle,  the  dSnouement  of 
which,  if  realised,  promised  effectually 
to  interfere  with  their  plans.  The 
mother  of  Alfred  was  at  that  time 
receiving  the  formal — nay,  almost 
solemn  visit  of  the  Countess  de  Ch&- 
tcauneuf,  a  lady  immenselv  rich,  of 
the  ancient  noblesse,  and  influentially 
connected  with  the  highest  person- 
ages of  the  court.  The  countess  had 
au  only  daughter,  and  hence   her 

Present  visit  to  !Madame  de  Monville. 
'he  negotiations  had  been  going  on 
for  some  time ;  the  present  interview 
was  long,  and  the  ladies,  in  sepa- 


rating, had  lost  something  of  the 
stiff  and  ceremonious  digm^  which 
marked  their  meeting.  The  two 
mothers  had  agreed  to  the  mairiage 
of  Alfred  and  Mdlle.  de  Ch&teaimeuf. 
Madame  de  Ch&teauneuf  had 
scarcely  quitted  the  drawing-room, 
attended  by  her  hostess,  at  one  door, 
when  a  personage  of  some  consequence 
in  our  storv  entered  by  amither. 
This  was  a  lady,  who  had  probably 
reached  her  twenty-sixth  year,  but 
whose  features  still  retained  tne  charm- 
and  freshness  of  youth.  The  ex- 
pression of  her  countenance  was  re- 
plete with  winning  modesty  and  in 
narmony  with  all  her  movements, 
which  were  marked  by  serene  gen* 
tleness  and  grace.     The  beauty  <^ 
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Madame  Valmont  was  not  of  that 
description  which  captiyates  at  first 
light,  hut  it  stole  upon  the  h^ut, 
and  left   an   indeUble    impression. 
A  slightly  brown   complexion,  as 
if  colonred  under  the  sunny  skies 
of  Italy,   was   contrasted    by   her 
deep  bme  eyes  and  fair  hair— pe- 
cnliarities  which  not  unfrequently 
mark  an  organisation  uniting  two 
opposite  natures,  the  deep  passions  of 
toe  South  with  the  voluptuous  lan- 
guor of  the  East.    This  charming 
person,  notwithstanding  all  her  ex- 
ternal adyantages,  was  far  from  hap- 
py.   Married  oy  her  parents  at  an 
early  age  to  M.  Valmont,  a  man 
more  than  double  her  ^ears,  she  had 
never  known  the  felicity  of  mutual 
affection,  nor  even  the  tranquil  com- 
forts of  ordinary  wedded  life.    Her 
husband  was  a  man  without  either 
vices  or  virtoes  properly  so  called. 
His  mind  was  too  much  absorbed  in 
commercial  or  other  speculations  to 
appreciate  or  even  to  think  of  his  wife. 
Any  novel  mercantile  scheme,  or 
extraordinary  invention,  particularly 
if  there  appeared  any  thing  very 
impracticable  about  them,  was  cer- 
tain to  find  in  M.  Valmont  an  active 
and  zealous  patron.    But  the  nu- 
meroQS  undertakings  he  had  taken 
up  had  never  but  one  result — ^fiulure. 
At  last,  nearly  ruined,  but  still  as 
langaine  as  ever,  he  embarked  the 
residue  of  a  once  large  fortune  in  a 
miacellaneous  cargo,  with  which  he 
freighted  a  vessel  for  the  antipodes. 
A  newly  invented  soap,  and  some 
thoQsand  cases  of  eau  de  Cologne, 
formed  a  large  portion  of  his  cai^, 
npon  the  sale  of  which  he  calculated 
upon  realising  at  least  500  per  cent 
in  Australia,  and  thus  being  enabled 
to  reconstruct  his  shattered  fortunes. 
To  direct  so  important  an  operation 
be  had  himself  embarked  for  New 
South  Wales,  leaving  Madame  Val- 
mont behind  him  inTrance,  in  pos- 
K»onof  so  much  of  her  fortune  as 
he  had  been  by  law  uiuible  to  touch. 
The  mother  of  Alfred,  who  was  a 
^i>tant  reladye  and  had  always  been 
much  attached  to  Madame  Valmont, 
mvited  her  to  take  up  her  abode  in 
ner  hotel  during  her  temporary  wi- 
dowhood—an  ^er  which  Madame 
Valmont  grateftiUy  accepted,  as  af- 
ioriang  her  not  only  a  home  and 
warty,  but  the  kind  of  protection 
which  is  necessary  to  a  young  woman 


in  a  position  of  some  difficulty  as 
well  as  delicacy. 

Matilda  Valmont  had  now  been 
several  months  a  member  of  the 
finmUy,  during  which  time  her  ami- 
able character  had  ingratiated  her 
into  the  most  intimate  confidence  of 
Madame  de  Monville  and  Alfred. 
Indeed,  had  the  heart  of  the  latter 
not  been  entirely  absorbed  by  his 
passion  for  Louisa,  he  might  have 
found  himself  in  dangerous  proximity 
with  his  beautiful  cousin. 

Madame  Valmont  stood  for  a  few 
moments  after  entering  the  room 
plunged  in  deep  thouffnt;  but  her 
countenance  brightened  on  the  re- 
entrance  of  Madame  de  Monville, 
who  returned  accompanied  by  an- 
other friend  of  the  family  —  a  M. 
St.  George.  This  gentleman  ap- 
peared some  forty  years  old.  He  had 
quitted  the  arm^r  to  become  partner 
in  a  Paris  banking-house,  of  which 
one  of  his  friends  was  at  the  head, 
and  without  remarkable  talents  of 
any  kind,  M.  St.  Geoi^  before  long 
found  himself  master  of  a  consider- 
able fortune,  the  acquirement  of 
which,  after  the  manner  of  most  suc- 
cessful adventurers,  he  attributed 
solely  to  his  own  excessive  cleverness. 
Without  possessing  the  manners,  and 
still  less  the  feelings,  of  a  gentleman, 
— for  the  French  army,  whatever  be 
its  other  merits,  is  decidedly  the 
worst  sdiool  in  the  world  for  that 
species  of  knowledge, — ^his  military 
habits  had  given  him  a  certain 
frankness,  which  found  fkvour  in 
many  of  the  aristocratic  saloons  of 
the  Faubourg  St.  Germain;  and, 
perfectly  alive  to  the  advantages  of 
such  a  connexion,  the  ex-captam  as- 
siduously cultivated  the  eood  graces 
of  the  noble  owners.  In  this  he 
succeeded  so  well,  particularly  where 
the  rei^ping  powers  happened  to  be 
vested  m  the  hands  of  elderly  ladies, 
that  M.  St.  George  was  in  certain 
families  of  distinction  the  chosen 
counsellor,  friend,  and  agent  in  all 
cases  of  difficulty.  He  had  been  ap- 
parently sent  for  on  the  present  oc- 
casion by  Madame  de  Monville  to  be 
consulted  upon  some  affair  of  im- 
portance, for  the  old  lady  told  Ma- 
tilda that  she  had  to  speak  to  him  or^ 
particular  business. 

"  You  wish  to  be  alone  ?  I  will 
leave  you,*'  said  Matilda,  rising. 

"  Order  the  carriage^  my  dear,  and 
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drive  to  the  Champs  Elysees.  The 
day  is  beautiful,  and  it  will  do  you 
good.  Yoa  are  looking  a  little  pale." 
Madame  de  Monville,  a»  she  spoke, 
pressed  the  hands  of  Matilda  affec- 
tioaately.  *'  By  the  way,"  she  add- 
ed, "  you  received  letters  with  news 
of  M.  Valmont  last  night,  I  have 
not  seen  you  since.  I  nope  it  was 
satisfactory — he  is  well  ?" 

"  Quite,"  returned  Madame  Val- 
mont with  a  slight  alteration  of  voice, 
— "  quite  well.  Thanks,  deajr  ma- 
dam, for  the  interest  yon  take  in  all 
that  concerns  me.  Perfectly  satis- 
factory." 

With  an  amicable  salutation  to 
St.  George,  Matilda  retired  to  her 
apartment. 

She  had  no  sooner  quitted  the 
room,  than  Madame  de  Monville 
aoquainted  her  confidant  that  she  had 
concluded  the  arrangements  for  the 
marriage  of  Mademoiselle  de  Ch4- 
teauneuf  and  her  son.  St.  Geoi^ 
.  was  proceeding  to  congratulate  her 
upon  this  splendid  aUiance,  when 
she  informed  him  that  she  had  dis- 
covered the  existence  of  a  serious 
obstacle ;  one  which,  she  feared,  &om 
the  character  of  Alfred  would  be 
almost  insurmountable. 

This  obstacle  was  her  8on*s  passion 
for  Louisa,  with  which  Madame  de 
Monville  appeared  acquainted. 

St.  Grcorge  treated  it  lightly,  as  an 
attachment  natural  at  the  age  of 
Alfred,  but  which  he  had  too  much 
good  sense  to  permit  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  an  advantageous  marriage. 
He  would  see  the  person  in  question 
himself— a  milliner?  Adarueusef 

"  Neither,"  said  Madame  de  Mon- 
ville. **  I  hear  she  is  of  honest 
parents,  and  has  received  a  distin-* 
guished  education.  Of  oourae,  a 
creature  without  morals." 

St.  George  readily  assented  to  this 
conclusion. 

"  I  will  explain  matters  frankly  to 
her/'  continued  he.  **  Persons  of  this 
class  don't  want  discernment.  Alfred 
is  rich,  the  thing  must  be  done  hand- 
somely. A  present  of  500/.,  perhaps 
much  less,  will  remove  every  dim- 
culty .  Make  yourself  peHectly  easy, 
ril  answer  for  settling  the  afTair. 
Where  does  she  live  ?" 

"  In  the  Rue  St.  Romain,  near 
this." 

"  ni  see  her  at  once,"  sfMd  St. 
George,  rising  and  taking  hie  hat. 


Madame  de  Mottviile,  however, 
advised  him  first  to  see  hear  son  on 
the  subiect ;  as,  if  he  were  really  so 
attached  to  his  nustress  as  repre- 
sented to  her,  he  would  he  disposed 
to  resent  any  interferaice  of  whidi 
she  might  complain  to  him,  and  ts 
in  that  ease  she  would,  doobtkss, 
represent  every  thing  that  waa  nid 
so  as  to  suit  h^  own  views,  it  woold 
be  better  to  applv  to  her  onl^  as  a 
last  resort^  should  Alfred  be  miex- 
ible.  For  herself,  Madame  de  Mon- 
ville confessed  her  rdnetanee  to 
enter  upon  the  subject  with  her  sea, 
knowing  the  detenniaation  with 
which  he  adhered  to  any  resolntioa 
once  taken,  and  doubtiiig  her  own 
firmness,  from  knowing  tm  inflttcnee 
he  had  over  her  mind. 

St.  George  at  onee  set  aboat  the 
task  he  had  thua  undertaken,  lor, 
be  it  observed,  he  was  never  so  much 
at  hiMos  as  whea  meddling  with  the 
afiaift  of  others.  His  interftreaee, 
as  might  be  anticipated,  was  very  ill 
received  by  the  voung  man.  St. 
George,  howevw,  had  no  saperfluoua 
delieacy  to  be  wounded,  and  retiuiied 
to  the  chaige  with  soeh  boldness  and 
pertinacity  that,  after  sevenl  warm 
discussions,  a  s^ous  quarrel  waa 
nearly  oecurrin^  betweai  them  in 
consequence  of  his  speaking  of  Ixmiaa 
in  a  tone  which  might  be  expected 
from  his  principles,  but  whidi  M. 
de  Monville  warmly  resented.  St 
George,  hovrever,  wisely  considered 
that,  though  an  ally  of  the  mother,  it 
was  no  |)art  of  his  missMn  to  figbt 
a  duel  with  the  son ;  he,  Uiertifoce, 
resolved  to  ohan^^  his  taetioB  and 
appeal,  as  he  originally  intended,  to 
liouisa  heraelf. 

In  the  meantime  Alfred  waa  wearied 
and  annoyed  by  these  diseiMions,  and 
still  more  by  the  change  of  manner 
of  his  mother,  to  whom  he  was  affec- 
tionately attached,  and  who,  whife 
she  forebore  touive  him  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Madenoiseue  de  Cfaftteanneaf; 
omitted  no  oeeasion  of  shewing  how 
earnestly  she  deiired  his  marriage 
with  that  lady.  The  time  he  paaaed 
at  home  woiud  have  flown  heavily 
indeed  had  it  not  been  that  he  had 
there  one  friend,  his  kind  eonsan 
Madame  Valmont,  to  whom  he  eonid 
confide  all  his  anne^anoes,  all  his 
hopes;  his  love  for  his  Louisa,  their 
intended  union— all  was  confided  to 
her  friendly  ear.    She  iiaad  to  qnes* 
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tion  him  cm  the  beauty  and  aeeom- 
plishiiients  of  his  future  wife,  and 
dunned  hkn  by  Hrtenin^  to  his  de- 
]%hted  deeeriplions  untd  she  ap- 
peared nearly  as  maeh  in  love  with 
faier  ae  Alfired  himself. 

But  before  these  anticipations  could 
be  naliflad,  a  grand  ob^ade  had  to 
be  ranoved — the  terrible  marriage 
with  Mademoiselle  de  Cbftteauneuf, 
irlikh  his  mother  had  so  near  at 
heart.  Hie  n^otiatiooB  were  si- 
lently  proceeding,  and  the  day  next 
but  one  was  fiiKU  upon  for  the  formal 
introdnelion  of  the  two  families  at  a 
ffTsnd  dinner,  nven  by  Madame  de 
MoBville.  Affred  owned  his  per- 
plexity  to  his  cousin.  The  union 
was  impossible,  yet  he  dirank  from 
aioqnaintiBff  his  mother  with  his  re- 
fuml,  whioi  he  knew  would  so  se- 
rionslT  grieve  her. 

**  liiereisa  good  angel  who  watches 
over  true  love,"  smiRnely  observed 
Madame  Valmont.  **  Who  knows, 
perhaps  an  objection  may  come  from 
the  other  side  P    Hoper 

The  day  foUowinff  AUM  was 
greatly  anrpiiaed  to  leam  from  his 
mother  that  she  had  received  an  ex- 
cuse from  Madame  de  Gh&teauneuf, 
who  could  not  dine  with  them  as  bad 
been  arran^.  She  was  suddenly 
about  to  qmt  Paris  with  her  daugh- 
ter Ibr  a  oiort  time.  No  further  ex- 
planation was  given,  but  the  chagrin 
and  disappointment  visible  in  her 
eonntenanee  shewed  that  something 
had  taken  place  to  affisct  the  threat- 
ened matrimonial  project  Madame 
de  Monville  left  the  room  to  write  a 
note,  requesting  to  see  M.  St. 
Geoiffe. 

**  My  dear  cousin,"  said  Alfred  to 
Madame  Valmont,  joyously,  *Hhis 
looks  like  a  rupture.    Is  it  one  ?*' 

"I  hojpe  so,   returned  Matilda. 

**The  ^good  angel*  that  watches 
over  true  love  is  then  yourself?" 

<«  Siience  r  said  Matflda,  ""silence !" 

""But  how  has  it  occurred  ?  Tell 
me,  dear  cousin,  that  I  may  thank 
yon— that  I  may ^ 

""Hushr  interrupted  Madame 
Valmont,  in  a  low  voice.  ""  What  I 
have  dmie  is  nothing.  I  saw  you 
unhampy,  and  this  is  my  sole  excuse. 
Go,  tnmfc  only  now  of  your  Louisa. 
Marry  her,  as  she  is  worthy  of  your 
heart.    Adieu  t  in  a  short  time  your 


mother  will  yield  to  your  prayers 
and  forgive  you.    Farewell  I 

In  order  to  keep  aloof  from  the 
little  family  discussions  which  were 
now  likely  to  occur,  Matilda  accepted 
an  invitation  to  pass  a  few  days  with 
a  friend  in  the  vicinity  of  Pans. 

Nothing  ftirther  was  said  of  the 
marriage  with  Mademoiselle  de  ChA- 
teauneuf.  Yet  Alfred  could  not  ob- 
tain the  consent  of  his  mother  to  his 
union  with  Louisa.  When  she  ap- 
peared disposed  to  yield,  St.  George, 
who  seemed  to  consider  that  his  cre- 
dit as  a  man  of  business  would  be 
compromised  were  this  marriage  to 
take  place,  reproached  her  with 
weakness.  At  length,  however,  she 
did  yield  a  reluctant  assent;  but  on 
condition  that  she  should  not  be 
asked  to  see  her  daughter-in-law. 
With  this  De  Monville  was  fain  to 
be  content  for  the  present,  relying 
upon  the  good  offices  of  his  sentle 
cousin,  and  upon  that  great  softener 
of  all  asperities — Time,  for  a  recon- 
ciliation at  some  ftiture  period. 

Alfred  possessed  in  his  own  right 
a  small  property,  delightfully  situ- 
ated about  twentv  leagues  from  Paris. 
It  was  arranged  that  the  marriage 
should  take  place  there,  in  order  to 
avoid  all  unnecessary  publicity.  As 
the  chateau  had  not  been  inhabited 
for  some  years,  it  was  requisite  to  put 
it  into  a  state  fit  to  receive  its  new 
mistress ;  and  for  this  purpose  Alfred 
determined  to  proceed  thither  to  su- 
perintend in  person  the  alterations 
and  repairs,  lie  was  to  be  absent  a 
week,  and  to  return  two  days  pre- 
vious to  the  celebration  of  the  mar- 
riage. It  was  the  first  separation  of 
the  lovers,  and,  brief  as  it  was  to  be, 
they  parted  with  ominous  grief—* 
many  tears  on  one  side,  deep  sadness 
on  both. 

M.  St.  George  resolved  to  take 
advantage  of  his  absence  and  make  a 
last  effort  to  put  a  stop  to  the  mar- 
riage. He  aooordingly  saw  Louisa 
two  or  three  times. 

On  the  return  of  Alfred  to  town 
he  descended  at  his  mother's  h6tel 
previous  to  hastening  to  Louisa.  The 
concierge  handed  him  a  letter — it 
was  anonymous!  What  this  letter 
contained  will  be  seen  in  the  follow- 
ing pages. 
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Chapter  m. — The  Lettbb. 


The  eight  long  days  of  absence 
had  erpired.  Louisa  vras  anxiously 
expecting  De  Monville  when  she  was 
startled  oy  a  yiolent  ringing  at  the 
bell. 

"  'Tis  hel**  cried  Louisa,  joyously 
flying  towards  the  door,  "'tis  he !" 

De  Monville  entered. 

Louisa's  joy  was  short-lived.  He 
was  no  longer  the  same  being.  His 
face  was  deadly  pale,  and  she  could 
oidy  gaze  on  him  in  silence.  With- 
out a  word,  he  entered,  and  closed 
the  door  behind  him.  With  hasty 
strides  he  entered  the  inner  room. 
She  followed  him. 

His  penetrating  glance  seemed  to 
dive  into  the  deepest  recesses  of  her 
heart.  One  of  his  hands,  placed 
under  his  cloak,  was  agitated  by  a 
convulsive  motion;  with  the  other 
he  seized  Louisa's  arm  and  forced 
her  to  remain  near  him.  His  look, 
his  silence,  were  dreadful. 

"Heavens!"  cried  she,  "what  is 
the  matter?    You  terrify  me!" 

"  Be  seated,"  returned  he. 

She  sat  down  at  once,  awed  by  his 
tone  and  gesture. 

De  Monville  endeavoured  to  sur- 
mount the  emotion  he  was  labouring 
under.  He  remained  silent  for  a  few 
seconds,  as  if  enjoying  the  increasing 
agitation  of  Louisa,  and  then,  without 
taking  his  eyes  from  her  face,  he  ex- 
claimed,— 

"  And  so  you  have  deceived  me !" 

The  poor  sirl  drew  back  in  stupor. 
It  was  now  her  turn  to  gaze  in  si- 
lence, to  feci  her  words  expire  on 
her  lips.  De  Monville,  who  still 
held  her  arm,  shook  her  roughly, 
and,  in  accents  of  fury,  exclaimed, — 

"Answer,  answer  me,  I  say." 

But  it  was  in  vain  he  tried  to 
awaken  her  from  the  horrid  trance. 
She  did  not  reply,  for  the  thought 
that  he  could  believe  her  guilty  had 
never  entered  her  mind.  All  her 
fears  were  realised;  the  recollection 
of  the  intrigues,  the  manoeuvres  she 
had  so  dreaded,  assailed  her  at  once. 
The  horrible  suspicion  darted  across 
her  mind  that  Alfred  no  longer  loved 
her — that,  vanquished  by  the  im- 
portunities of  his  fimiily,  he  sought 
but  a  pretext  to  break  on*  his  engage- 
ments with  her.  An  abyss  had 
opened  under  her  feet,  and  she  had 
sunk  into  it. 


De  Monville,  astoniabed  at  his  easy 
triumph,  again  endeavoured  to  re- 
strain his  fc^ings. 

"Iwillbeca£n»"8aidhe.  *'Li>ten 
to  me.  This  interview  is  most  pro- 
bably our  last.  If  you  cannot  justify 
yourself  it  will  lead  to  an  eternal 
separation.  But  I  will  not  judge 
without  hearing  you.  If  yon  bave 
deceived  me,  Ii<>uisa,  you  are  Teiy 
guilty,  for  I  had  plaoed  boundleB 
confidence  in  you.  I  should  have 
blushed  to  set  a  spy  over  your  ac- 
tions. I  loved  you,  and  would  bave 
sacrificed  all  for  you — ^family,  friends, 
aU." 

She  moved;  she  understood  at 
last  that  he  accused  her  of  perfidy, 
of  infamy.  A  flush  of  indignation 
covered  ner  face  and  foreheid,  and 
when  Alfred's  glance  again  demanded 
an  answer,  it  was  met  by  a  look  of 

ride,  but  with   the  calmneaa  of 


A  fresh  pause  ensued.  Alfred 
continued. 

"  Speak  candidly,  Louisa.  Am  I 
the  only  man  who  has  entered  this 
apartment  since  my  departure  ?** 

"  Ah !  is  that  all  ?"  said  she,  coldly. 
"Yes,  a  friend  of  yours— M.  St. 
George." 

"St.  George!"  exclaimed  Alfred, 
surprised. 

"Yes;  he  endeavoured  by  his 
counsel  and  persuasions  to  prepare 
me  for  the  meeting  of  to-day. 

"He  shall  explain  his  conduct. 
But  I  do  not  mean  him ;  you  do  not 
mention  another,  a  young  man,  whose 
mysterious  visits  nave  been  made 
known  to  me." 

"  Indeed !"  said  Louisa,  recollecting 
a  circumstance  she  had  forgotten. 
"  What  have  you  been  told?" 

"What  have  I  been  toldr  cried 
De  Monville,  crumplmg  in  his  ra^ 
a  paper  he  had  juFt  drawn  from  fii 
breast.  "  I  have  been  told  that  the 
night  before  last  a  young  man, 
muffled  up  in  a  cloak,  secretly  visited 
you,  introduced  by  your  servant; 
that  he  remained  with  you  two  hours; 
that  he  bad  before  paid  you  similar 
visits,  though  you  never  spoke  to 
me  respecting  him,  or  mentioned 
his  name ;  in  a  woitl,  that  he  knew 
you  before  I  did,  that  he  loved  you, 
that  you  were  to  have  been  his  wife. 
Xs  it  true?    Most  I  name  him,?" 
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«<It  18  needless,'*  said  Lotiiss,  coldly 
and  hanghtQy.  ^*Wlio  gave  you 
these  puticiilarB?*' 

» This  letter,"  said  Alfred.  ''Can 
you  deny  its  contents  ?*" 

"  By  whom  is  it  written  ?*• 

''It  has  no  s^natoxe ;  but  that  is 
of  no  oonaequence  if  its  contents  be 
true." 

"An  anonymous  letter!*"  replied 
Louisa,  with  a  contemptuous  ranile. 
"  You  belicTe  an  anonymous  letter ! 
A  dastardly  denunciation  is  stroiu^er 
in  your  mmd  than  all  the  proofs  I 
have  given  you  of  my  anection! 
Tou  esteem  me  so  highly  that  the 
first  slanderer  who  chooses  to  blacken 
ine  in  your  eyes  is  beHered  without 
even  being  obliged  to  verify  his  ca- 
lumny by  his  name !  Ah !  what  will 
be  our  future  lifer 

"Instead  of  accusing  others  de- 
fend yourself.  If  the  author  of  this 
letter  is  a  calumniator,  Pll  discover 
him;  and,  by  Heaven!  Til  punish 
him.  But  if  he  have  only  oj^ened 
my  eyes  to  your  fidsehood — if  he 
prove  me  to  be  the  victim  of  your 
perfidy,  I  am  his  debtor  for  more 
than  life.  Listen,  and  tell  me  which 
of  these  titles  he  deserves." 

Then  unfolding  the  paper  he  read, 
in  a  voice  nearly  stiflea  by  agitation, 
as  Mows: — 

"  Sir, — A  person  who  takes  an  interest 
in  joor  honour  deem  sit  a  duty  to  assume 
the  reil  of  an  anooj^ona  friend  to  ac« 
quaint  yon  with  the  character  of  the 
woman  who  is  soon  to  receive  your  name. 
I  know  not  if  you  be  the  nrst  in  her 
affections,  but  jou  are  not  the  first  who 
was  to  have  led  her  to  the  altar.  A 
joang  man,  named  Preville,  whom  she 
has  known  from  her  childhood,  was  to 
have  marriAd  her;  but  this  match  was 
far  from  being  ao  advantageous  as  that 
offered  her  bv  your  love.  She  has,  there- 
fore, broken  off  with  him,  although  she 
still  continuea  to  reoeive  his  visits.  As, 
however,  they  must  now  separate,  she 
saw  him  the  evening  before  last  to  bid 
bim  adieu.  Your  abseoee  from  Paris  fa. 
voured  this  rendezvoni^  which  lasted  for 
t«ro  hours.  He  then  quitted  her,  as  be 
had  arrived,  taking  the  utmost  precaution 
to  avoid  discovery." 

**Can  it  be  possible?**  exclaimed 
Lonifla.  ''  What  a  web  of  falsehood  I 
M.Preville ^" 

"Ahr  cried  De  Monville,  "you 
acknowledge  he  has  becsi  here  ?" 

''Xesl  buthearmeinjrourtum^** 


"  No !  I  have  heard  enough— too 
much,**  said  De  Monville,  in  a  vtHoe 
of  mingled  fury  and  despair. 

"Listen  to  me,  Alfred.  Do  not 
accuse  me  without  allowing  me  to 
answer.  I  am  innocent.  My  only 
error  is  to  have  made  a  secret  of  his 
visits.  I  did  so  partly  because  I 
dreaded  your  jealous  suspicions,  but 
chiefly  because  I  held  tnem  of  so 
little  consequence  as  not  to  be  worth 
remembering  or  naming.  Yes,  it  is 
true  that,  almost  in  childhood,  our 
families  being  neighbours  and  friends, 
in  Provence,  a  union  was  talked  of 
between  us.  But  I  never  enter- 
tained a  feeling  towards  him  beyond 
the  coldest  indifference ;  and,  grown 
up,  the  project,  if  ever  really  con- 
templated, was  no  longer  thought  of. 
Since  I  have  been  in  raris,  business 
has  two  or  three  times  led  M.  Pre- 
ville to  town,  and  he  never  Ikiled  to 
bring  me  tidings  of  my  old  firiends. 
The  day  before  yesterday  he  again 
returned,  and  it  is  true  that  he  culed 
in  the  evening,  and  true  that  he  re- 
mained some  time,  for  I  had  much  to 
tell.  I  concealed  nothing,  neither 
my  love  for  you,  nor  your  generous 
conduct,  nor  our  a]^proaching  union. 
As  to  the  precautions  he  is  said  to 
have  used  I  know  nothing  of  them. 
His  visit  was  of  no  importance ;  I 
did  not  expect  it,  and  if  I  did  not 
mention  it,  it  was  because  it  had 
escaped  my  memory.** 

De  Monville*s  suspicions  were 
shaken  by  this  simple  recital.  As 
she  spoke  he  became  less  a^tated 
and  began  to  feel  ashamed  of  his  cre- 
dulity. Half  convinced  of  his  error, 
he  was  ready  to  fall  down  at  her 
feet  and  supplicate  the  pardon  of  the 
woman  he  aaored,  when  his  eye  fell 
on  the  latter  part  of  the  letter,  which 
he  had  not  read.  He  hesitated  and 
determined  to  make  a  last  trial. 

"Pardon  me,  dearest,**  said  he,  "if 
I  have  suspected  you  uniustly.  The 
excess  of  my  love  renders  me  dis- 
trustfld.  Besides,  the  secrets  you 
confess  to  have  concealed  firom  me 
must  serve  to  excuse  my  first  trans- 
ports.   Can  you  foxgive  me  ?** 

She  placed  one  m  her  hands  on 
her  heart,  and  offered  him  the  other. 
He  covered  it  with  kisses. 

"Ahr  said  she,  "Alfred,  how 
you  have  grieved  me!  I  did  not 
think  it  possible  to  suffer  so  much 
and  live  J* 
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»« And  BOW,  d^amt,*"  saia  De  Mim- 
viUe,  ^'as  a  pledge  of  our  reooneili*- 
tion,  give  me  that  riog  you  have  so 
often  refused  me — your  mother's 
riag.  The  more  your  heart  values 
the  gift,  the  dearer  will  the  saenfioe 
he  to  me/* 

She  lepiiedt  smiling,  *^  Why  this 
new  desire?  What  value  can  it 
have  in  your  eyes?** 

^^  Does  it  not  contain  my  Louisa's 
hair»  eut  from  her  forehead  when 
she  was  a  ehild?  Do  not  reiuse 
me.  Give  it  me,  I  conjure  youl  I 
know  where  you  keep  it ;  in  a  small 
hex  in  your  secretaiy.  Give  me  the 
kw!" 

llis  looks  were  tender  and  caress- 
ing, hut  his  voice  trembled  with  a 
strange  emotk>n.  Louisa  remarked 
It. 

*^Ahr  said  she,  ^^is  it  thus  you 
sue  for  pardon  ?** 

''linU  have  it!**  eried  De  Mon- 
viUe,  f^ving  vent  to  the  passion  he 
had  hitherto  suppressed  with  a  strug- 
gle ;  ''  rU  take  it  hy  force  I** 

''Still  sn^icious!** 

''Still  mysterious  r* 

"  Well,  sir,  I  will  explain  all.  If 
I  have  refused  till  now  to  allow  you 
to  agisa  my  aeoretary,  it  is  because  it 
contains  papers  which  would  have 
let  you  see  that,  unable  to  live  on 
my  small  income,  as  you  imagined, 
I  have  supported  myself  on  the 
produce  of  m^  labour.  I  did  not 
acquaint  von  vnth  this  because  I  was 
too  proud  to  receive  your  gifts.  Was 
It  a  crime?** 

De  Monville  heard  her ;  he  wished 
to  bdieve  what  she  said;  but,  like  a 
fatal  poison,  the  letter  burned  his 
hands.  He  resumed,  with  a  bitter 
smile,— 

"And  thus  you  have  again  de- 
ceived me  ?** 

He  snatched  the  key  firom  her 


hand.    Stuped  at  hia  ^ 
sank  half  fainting  in  a  chair. 

De  Monville  opened  the  aei 
searched — seized  the  box— opened  It 
— the  rinff  was  gone ! 

"  Ah  I*^cried  he,  casting  on  her  a 
look  of  concentrated  fury,  "  I  knew 

itr 

At  these  words  Louisa  rose,  ran 
to  the  secretary,  and  searched  in  vain 
lor  hor  ring. 

"  My  ring!**  sheexdaimed.  "Where 
isit?    Where  is  my  ring  r 

"Gone!** 

"Stolen,  stolen r 

"Yes,  stolen,*' said  Alfred.  Then 
taking  her  rudely  by  the  arm  be 
read  aloud  from  tne  letter, — 

**  The  proof  that  aU  ties  are  ncyt  hrokee 
off  between  this  woman  and  her  fonBtr 
lover— a  proof  that  theystiU  love  each 
other — is,  that  she  made  him  a  pretest 
of  a  riog,  a  family  ring,  given  her  by  her 
mother,  enclosing  some  of  her  own  Lair.'* 

"Now,**  cried  De  Monville,  "can 
you  dttiy  it  ?  You  refused  to  give 
me  the  rmg,  vou  refused  to  give  me 
the  key.  Falsehood  upon  falsehood, 
infamy  iipon  infiuny  1** 

In  a  frantic  voice  she  called  her 
servant^  "My  ring,  Marian!  where 
is  my  ring  ?  Wliat  have  you  done 
with  my  ring  ?*' 

'^  You  know  Marian  is  not  here,** 
said  De  Monville,  with  a  smile  of 
scornful  bitterness.  "  Farewell,  ma- 
dam ;  tell  vour  lover  he  can  return." 

Louisa  had  fallen  senseless  on  the 
ground.  De  Monville  cast  a  last 
look  at  her  as  she  lay,  pale  and  mo- 
tionless. He  took  a  few  steps  to- 
wards her;  but  indignation  arrested 
this  movement  of  returning  tender- 
ness. 

He  threw  a  purse  €i  gold  upon  the 
table  and  disi^f^eared. 


GhAPTW  IV.— ThB  «  ECBIVAIB  PUBUC." 


Eighteen  mmitiis  after  the  terrible 
seene  we  have  just  narrated,  we  find 
De  Monville  seated  in  his  study  in 
theBuedeGrenelle.  He  had  grown 
pale  and  much  thinner,  and  appeared 
several  y^^^'*  ^^^^  ^b<u^  <^t  that  pe- 
riod, ne  was  married.  Madame 
Valmont,  his  cousin,  of  whose  esti- 
mable  qualities  we  have  before 
spoken,  had  become  his  wife.  A  few 


words  are  necessary  to  ezpUin  thii 
ehan^  in  the  situation  or  the  two 
relatives  towards  each  other. 

After  De  Monville*s  rupture  with 
Louisa  a  violent  fbver  haa  for  some 
time  endangered  his  lifb.  He  miut 
have  died  bad  it  not  been  for  the 
tender  and  unremitting  care  of  hh 
mother  and  his  gentle  cousin.  And 
on  his  fecoyery,'^though  broken  in 
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spirit,  gndtode  and  fHendtfaip  bovnd 
him  to  eratcnce,  for  their  sakes 
more  than  for  bis  own.  Bat  the 
deepest  melancholy  suoeeeded  the 
exhanstiQii  of  his  fever.  He  allowed 
himself  to  be  transported  to  the 
oaantrjr,  ^reeably  to  the  adviee  of 
his  phjBMiaiis,  who  hoped  that  a 
purer  air  would  restore  his  sanken 
energies,  and  a  diange  of  objects  aid 
in  oUitcxaling  the  imprasaians  of  the 
past 

His  mother  and  Madame  Valmont 
sceomnanied  him  to  a  fine  old  chft- 
tesu  they  possessed  down  in  Toa« 
ifdne.    ^They  had  some  intention  of 
getting^  M.  St.  George  to  hear  them 
company;  bnt  tiiough  Alfiredf  mo* 
nlly  ooBvineed  that  he  had  written 
the  anoiwrnoua  letter,  ¥ras  gpaieftd 
to  him  mr  having  opened  ms  eyes, 
Btill  he  feh  his  presence  oppressiyely 
,  psittiiil.    Whatever  recalled  the  per- 
fidy of  her  he  had  loved  ezeited  in 
his  mind  the  most   uneontrollable 
emotions.    He  even  cherished  a  hope 
that  die  would  write  to  him  and 
jatfify  herself.    Bnt  he  never  heard 
of  her  sinee  tiie  moment  of  their 
putiag.    Ashamed  of  his  weakness, 
he  never  sofiSered  himself  to  breathe 
her  name,  and  those  around  him 
were  (tfoooxse  silent  on  the  subject. 
It  was  in  tloB  state  he  left  town,  eon-* 
oealing  from  all  the  passion  which 
was  pre ving  on  his  peace — too  deeply 
wronged  to  fhink  of  a  reconciliation, 
and  yet  too  loving  to  seek  consolation 
by  imparting  the  source  of  his  dis- 
trem. 

But  each  hour  that  passes  sheds  a 
drop  of  balm  on  the  most  poignant 
of  our  griefs.  Every  new  day  ex- 
tirpates one  by  one  the  thorns  which 
bave  pieroed  the  heart.  It  is  true 
the  first  months  of  De  Monville's 
wjourn  in  the  country  (^e  no  visi- 
ble ai^  of  improvement  m  his  health. 
In  vam  fiir  faun  Nature  spread  forth 
her  beanty  and  luzunanoe;  the 
Boany  days,  the  balmy  mghta  of 
nunmer  equally  weighed  down  his 
■nkuK  firame.  Bnt  by  little  and 
litde  the  warmth  of  summer  declines, 
utomn  mvpears  with  her  empnrpka 
shades  and  ner  urn  of  dew,  and  with 
its  QomiDg  gloom  the  invalid  felt  his 
grief  diirnnuh  and  his  health  im- 
pnws.  The  sadness  of  the  seasim 
«^tad  the  roelanoholy  tone  of  his 
nad,  and  he  at  lei^th  relieved  his 
mffiningB  by  impartmg  them. 


He  was  now  aodottpanied  in  his 
rambles  by  his  mother  and  his  cou- 
sin, and  each  day  saw  hia  intimacy 
with  the  latter  increase.  It  was  na- 
tural that  she  who  had  been  the  con- 
fidant of  his  hopes  should  be  the  first 
to  console  him.  To  her  alone  did 
he  venture  to  speak  of  the  lost 
Louisa.  In  their  long  walks,  now 
become  a  daOy  custom,  in  the  long 
evenhiflB  passed  at  the  fireside,  she 
listened  to  his  wrongs,  to  his  suffer- 
ings. She  wept  fi)r  the  sorrows  he 
had  undergone,  and  he  found  his  un- 
happy love  ludf  consoled  by  the 
tender  sympathy  of  friendship. 

She  was  at  length  indueed  to  ac«* 
quaint  him  with  a  secret  which  she 
had  until  then  coneealed,  lest  she 
might  have  ineroased  his  aflUetiona 
by  her  own.  She  had  been  unwill- 
ing to  deprive  him  of  a  single  con- 
smation  bv  letting  him  know  that 
she  hersctt  was  uimappy.  Her  hus- 
band, M.  Valmont,  was  dead.  This 
sad  news  had  reached  her  but  a  short 
time  before  Alfred  had  found  him* 
self  so  crudly  betoayed. 

De  MonvUle  was  struck  with  ad* 
miration  at  the  inexhaustible  fund 
of  kindness  which  made  his  cousin 
ever  ready  to  sacrifice  herself  for 
others.  Ijiis  treasure  of  a  heart  was 
now  at  liberty.  Their  c<mversa- 
tions  henceforward  gradually  became 
longer  and  more  mqoent,  and  al- 
though they  lost  nothing  of  their 
charming  fiuniliarity,  they  oftai  be- 
came timid  and  emmirrassed  on  both 
sides.  The  name  of  Louisa  was  less 
frequently  pronounced,  and  one 
evening,  Alnred  holding  Madame 
Yaimont*8  hands  in  his,  and  fixing 
on  her  a  tender  inquiring  glanoe, 
asked  her  if  she  would  complete  her 
work  and  reconcile  him  entirely  to 
existence. 

'« We  have  both  suffeied,"  said  he. 
'*  You,  united  to  a  man  who  could 
not  appreciate  your  w(»th,  I  from  a 
Ihtai,  misplaced  pasnon.  We  are 
now  both  free ;  you  tern  a  cham 
wludi  was  forced  upon  vou,  I  fieom 
a  delirium— a  dream  I  We  both  re- 
quire the  repose  of  a  sincere,  tran- 
quil affeetien.    Will  you  be  mine  ?*' 

She  did  not  then  reply;  but  two 
months  afterwards  their  marriape 
was  oalebrated  at  the  chMeau.  iSe 
year  following  their  union  was  passed 
m  the  ooun&T.  The  death  of  the 
mother  of  Alfied,  whidi  took  place 
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during  that  period,  seemed  to  increajw 
their  affection  for  each  other. 

They  returned  to  town  about  the 
herinning  of  the  winter.  De  Mon- 
ville  resumed  his  avocations,  but 
sought  in  study,  rather  than  in  the 
enjoyments  of  wealth  and  luzur^r,  a 
diversion  to  the  melancholy  which 
still  hung  over  him,  and  which  now 
seemed  to  have  become  a  part  of  his 
character.  During  their  long  ab- 
sence, his  friend  M.  St.  George  had 
contracted  other  intimacies  and  vi- 
sited him  but  seldom,  and  when  he 
did,  carefully  abstained,  b^  the  ad- 
vice of  Madame  de  Monville,  from 
all  allusion  to  the  past. 

In  addition  to  nis  usual  occupa- 
tions, Alfred  had  his  family  papers 
to  regulate,  to  examine  title-deeds, 
and  copy  a  number  of  letters  and 
other  papers.  He  had  requested  a 
friend  to  recommend  him  a  person  to 
whom  he  could  intrust  this  copying, 
and  this  brings  us  to  the  pomt  of 
time  described  at  the  opening  of  the 
present  chapter. 

Alfred,  as  we  have  said,  vrss  seated 
in  his  study.  Madame  de  Monville 
opened  the  door  and  told  him  the 
person  recommended  as  a  copyist  was 
oome. 

^*  Will  you  see  him  now,**  sud  she, 
"  or  shall  I  desire  him  to  wait  ?" 

De  Monville  wished  him  to  be 
shewn  in  immediately. 

"  Will  you  allow  me,  my  dear,** 
said  his  wife,  "to  remain  in  the 
room?" 

"  Certainly,  if  you  desire  it.  But  as 
we  have  to  speak  of  papers,  business, 
ciphers,  our  conversation  will  be  the 
reverse  of  arousing.  Why  do  you 
wish  to  stay?*' 

**  I  have  but  spoken  a  few  words 
to  your  copyist,  and,  if  I  do  not 
greatly  mistake  the  person,  he  is  a 
most  diverting  original.** 

"Oh,  remain,  then,  by  all  means!** 

He  ordered  him  to  be  shewn  in. 

An  old  grey-headed  man  presented 
himself  on  the  door  being  opened, 
and  his  d^ut  seemed  fully  to  justify 
the  ]ady*s  anticipations.  He  was 
attired  in  a  very  old  surtout,  which, 
perhaps,  had  originally  been  black, 
but,  irom  exposure  to  wind  and 
wester,  had  become  a  kind  of  am- 
biguous brown.  It  was  buttoned  to 
the  topmost  button,  as  if  to  disguise 
the  absence  of  a  waistcoat ;  his  trousers, 
of  the  coarsest  material,  wer^  so 


short,  as  to  leave  a  eondderaUe  dm- 

tance  between  their  nether  < 
ties  and  his  shoes,  or  rather 
for  this  part  of  his  costmne  w 
not  of  leather  but  of  wood, 
are  worn  by  the  French 
and  individuals  of  the  very 
class  in  Paris.  With  sJl  theK  mdnbit- 
able  marks  of  extreme  poverty,  there 
was  a  something  in  his  aspect  whidi 
created  a  liking,  and  even  comsiaiided 
respect  Though  somewhat  bent  by 
age,  he  was  tall  and  uncouthly  joas- 
sive  of  franie,  and  the  broad  Cjermaa 
cast  of  his  plain  features  bore  an 
impress  of  extreme  simplicity  and  a 
kindliness  of  heart  which  not  all  the 
marks  of  pinching  want  and  ptivm- 
tion,  too  visible  in  every  lineMncn^ 
could  change  or  conceal. 

As  the  door  was  opened,  this 
stranse-looking  figure  stopped  at  the 
thresnold  to  make  an  awkmrd,  orer- 
polite  bow;  a  manifestatioa  of  re- 
spect which  he  thrice  repeated,  ad- 
vancing a  step  at  eadi  salntatioQ, 
with  a  solemnity  so  Indkroiia  tliat 
Monsieur  and  Madame  de  ManviOe 
had  considerable  difficulty  in  restrain- 
ing a  burst  of  laughter.  When  the 
poor  man  had  concluded  this  cere- 
mony, he  raised  his  eyes  and  cast  a 
bashfiol,  humble  look  around  the 
room.  Suddenly  his  features  asBomed 
an  expression  of  extreme  suriHise, 
and  he  remained  with  his  mouth 
open,  gazing  bewilderedly  upon  De 
Monvme,  who^  to  the  gr^  asto- 
nishment of  his  wife,  exclaimed,  in 
a  tone  of  animation  unusual  with 
him, — 

''What!  my  old  friend,  Rdns- 
bergP** 

'« M.  de  Monville,**  said  the  old 
man,  **  how  kind  of  you  to  remember 
me !  not  to  forget  tne  professor  who 
taught  you  the  rudiments  of  an  art 
now  despised,  and  of  which  I  am,  I 
fear,  the  last  representative!** 

De  Monville  here  introduced  the 
old  man  in  form  to  his  wife,  as  having 
been  professor  of  writing  at  the  Col- 
lege Charlemagne  when  he  was  a 
pupil.  The  cordiality  of  his  recep- 
tion put  the  old  man  quite  at  hk 
ease. 

^  It  was  very  different,**  said  he, 
''  at  ^e  time  I  gave  yon  your  lessons, 
now  more  than  eighteen  years  aga 
I  beg  pardon,  madam,  if  I  speak  so 
freely  before  you,  but  I  grow  young 
when  I  think  of  bygone  times.    Do 
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Aoft,  I  entzeal,  pay  tttentioii  to  my 
vardrobe.  I  have  brnshed  and 
iemned  these  poor  habiliments  as 
veil  as  possible ;  but  they  are  very, 
rery  old,  and  miserable.  I  was 
wbamed  to  knock  when  I  saw  this 
rich  h6tel ;  and  probably  if  you  had 
not  accidentally  been  here,  your  ser- 
vranta  iwould  not  haye  admitted  me, 
bat  turned  me  from  the  door  for  a 
beggar.  This  thought  made  me 
timid,  smd  I  lear  you  must  have 
thought  me  very  ridiculous  in  pre- 
senting^ myself  as  I  did.  Such,  ma- 
dam, la  poverty,  humiliating  both  to 
Tnind  and  body ;  for  I  once  knew  how 
to  entsr  a  room  in  a  proper  manner, 
and  have  often  sooldca  and  nunished 
young  ladies  as  rich  and  as  cnarming 
as  yourself.'* 

Madame  de  Monville  smiled  with 
such  kind  afiability,  that  the  poor 
pTofcMor  felt  quite  at  home. 

*^  Indeed,**  said  he  to  De  Monyille,  . 
"  I  am  delighted  to  see  you  !** 

^  And  I  also,**  said  De  Monville, 
nbakbig  the  old  man  kindly  by  the 
hand. 

'*  Come,  3ron  are  still  the  same, — 
kind,  and  without  pride ;  you  set  me 
so  much  at  ease  that  I  will  ask  per- 
miaalon  to  sit  down  at  the  fire  whOe 
yon  explain  what  I  can  do  to  be 
usefnl  to^on.  It  is  long  since  I  saw 
any  fire  m  my  own  room,  save  that 
of  a  candle,  and  I  go  to  bed  often 
with  Che  sun." 

He  drew  an  arm-chair  towards  the 
chimney,  sat  down,  stretched  out  his 
legs,  placed  his  elbows  upon  his 
kneefl,and  held  his  wrinkled  hands 
to  the  fire. 

De  Monville,  who  found  h'ls  old 
professor  as  simple  and  ^ood-natured 
as  formerly,  looked  at  bun  with  com- 
placency. 

**  I  see,  my  poor  old  friend,**  said 
he,  ^  Fortune  nas  not  been  lund  to 
you ;  but  since  you  sometimes  thought 
of  me,  why  did  yon  not  come  to  see 
me  ?  You  would  have  been  always 
welcome.** 

**  I  was,  perhaps,  wrong ;  but  you 
who  have  oeen  always  rich  know 
but  one  side  of  charity.  It  is  easy 
to  give,  but  it  is  difiiciut  to  beg.** 

**  Well,  at  all  events,  I  thank  the 
chance  that  has  again  brought  us  to- 
gether.  There  is  something  here  to 
employ  YOU  for  a  few  weeks,  and  you 
must  allow  me  to  set  my  own  price 
upon  your  work." 


**  Wemust  fix  a  fair  price,  sir,  and 
the  little  talent  I  have  remaining  is 
at  your  service.** 

^  Ton  live  in  our  neighbourhood  ?** 

^  I  occupy  a  small  room  in  the 
Bue  St.  Bomain,  No.  4.*' 

Reinsberg  did  not  perceive  that 
his  answer  startled  both  De  MonviUe 
andhisvrife.  A  short  silence  ensued, 
during  which  they  looked  at  each 
other  with  an  air  of  constraint 

'^Come,  sir,**  said  the  old  man, 
'*  what  am  I  to  do  for  you  ?'* 

De  Monville  placed  before  him 
the  packet  of  papers  he  wished  him 
to  copy ;  and  tne  old  man  was  about 
to  depart,  but  Alfired  detained  him. 
Afiraia  to  interrogate  him  openly, 
the  words,  "  Rue  St.  Bomain,  ^o.  4,** 
rang  in  his  ears.  If  his  wife  had 
not  been  present,  he  would  have 
questioned  him  at  once  on  the  sub- 
ject nearest  to  his  heart. 

**  And  what  have  you  been  doing 
these  many  yearsP^  inquired  De 
Monville. 

**  Something  that  ill-suited  me.  I 
lost  my  situation  as  a  writing-master 
in  a  school,  and  my  pupils  fell  off, 
not  because  I  was  unable  to  teach, 
but  because  a  new  style  of  tuition 
had  come  into  fashion,  by  which  Uie 
entire  art  of  calligraphy  was  tauffht 
in  a  dosen  lessons.  What  could  I 
do  P  I  was  forced  to  take  a  littie 
shop,  or,  more  truly,  a  stall,  and 
became  a  public  letter- writer.  The 
trade  was,  perhaps,  more  profitable 
than  that  I  bad  lost;  but  it  made  me 
a  kind  of  accomplice  in  so  many 
intrigues  and  so  much  wickedness 
that  I  became  disgusted  with  it. 
More  than  once  I  thought  of  {;ivi]ig 
it  up ;  and  a  cireumstance  which,  in 
spite  of  me,  troubled  my  conscience, — 
a  letter  I  had  been  weak  enough  to 
copy  for  a  miserable  reward,  made 
me  at  length  finally  abandon  it**  . 

"« A  letter?*'  said  De  Monville, with 
seeming  indifference. 

**  Tes,  an  anonymous  letter,  which 
contained  a  most  serious  accusation. 
I  must  tell  you,  I  always  held  in 
contempt  accusations  that  tiie  authors 
were  ashamed  to  sign.  My  opinion 
through  life  has  been,  that  truth  can 
shew  itself  bare&eed  any  wherC. 
Don't  you  think  so,  sir  ?** 

^  I  do,**  said  De  Monville,  so  much 
taken  up  by  the  old  man's  discourse 
that  he  did  not  look  at  his  wife,  who 
had  become  of  a  deathlike  paleness. 
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<*  But  how  could  tliis  letter  sfiTect 
jTou  so  mach  ae  to  induce  you  to 
give  up  your  business?** 

<*  Because  it  might  have  injured, 
or,  indeed,  haye  been  the  death  of^ 
an  innocent  person }  it  might  also, 
it  is  true,  have  enlightenea  another 
and  unmasked  the  buickest.perfidy/* 

"And  why,**  observed  Madame 
de  Monville,  in  a  calm  voice,  but 
not  free  from  a  certain  tremulous- 
nessr— "  why,  for  your  own  tran- 
quillity, not  believe  the  second  sup- 
position as  probable  as  the  first  f" 

The  poor  proftssor  lifted  his  eyes 
to  heaven  and  sifffaed. 

^  Once  I  could  have  done  so,  ma« 
dam,  but  now ** 

"  Now!"  repeated  De  Monville, 

"  Now  I  cannot,**  said  Reinsberg, 
sadly.  "  It  was  a  presentiment,  too 
soon,  too  iktally  realiisedl** 

"  Of  whom  did  the  letter  speak  f  *' 
asked  De  Monville. 

"  Of  a  young  woman.** 

'*  And  to  whom  was  it  directed  ?** 

^*  That  I  never  knew.  It  was  a 
boy  who  brouffht  it  me  to  be  copied, 
and  he  had  orders  to  have  the  direo« 
tk>n  written  by  another  person ;  nor 
would  he  inform  me  whether  he  had 
received  his  directions  from  a  man  or 
a  woman.  Such  mystery  made  me 
uneasy;  the  singular  precautions 
taken  appeared  to  me  so  strange 
and  sinister  that  I  had  a  superstitious 
foreboding  of  evil  to  spring  from  it. 
It  was  not  the  first  Inne  I  had  felt 
my  apprehensions  excited  by  such 
letters,  but  never  to  such  an  extent. 
The  more  I  reflected  the  more  con-* 
vinoed  I  became  that  I  had  made 
myself  an  instrument  of  evil  to  the 
innocent  by  this  deed.  So  I  closed 
my  shop  and  took  up  my  residence 
in  Rue  St.  Romain.  The  first  two 
nights  I  passed  in  my  new  habitation 
were  calm  and  silent ;  but,  about  the 
middle  of  the  third,  I  heard  stifled 
moans  as  of  a  perK>n  in  extreme 
suffering.  The  next  day  I  was  in- 
formed that  the  apartment  opposite 
mine  was  occupied  by  a  ^oung  wo« 
man,  whose  life  was  despaared  of. 

**  A  few  days  had  elapsed,  when 
one  afternoon,  as  I  returned  home,  I 
was  surprised  to  see  her  door  standing 
wide  open.  I  looked  in— no  one  in 
the  first  room ;  I  called — no  answer ; 
the  silence  was  alarming.  I  entered 
the  inner  room,  and  there  I  saw, 
stretched  on  a  bed,  the  pallid,  inan- 


imate f<Mrm  of  a  once  beautiftd  ; 
woman.  I  replaced  her  poor*^ 
which  had  faUen  off  the  bed,  vpoa 
her  pillow;  and,  by  the  aid  of  a 
bottle  of  sdts,  which  stood  en  the 
chimney,  after  some  time  reetorod 
her  to  cmisciousness.  I  fbuad,  en 
inqniiy ,  that  her  servant  had  left  ha^ 
that  Tcry  day.  Witheet  iaeuiriar 
into  her  pecuniafr  resonreea,  I  hired 
a  nurse.    She  had,  fortunately,  m  few 

C»  of  gold,  ami  the  onlbrtwiale 
emoiselle  Ghatenay,  fi>r  I  Ibrgot 
to  teU  you  her  name ^ 

De  Monville  rose  with  a  eoaTiilBive 
start,  and  Reinsberg,  interrupting 
himself,  saw  him  pue  as  adiCB,  hu 
hoe  bathed  in  tears;  he  looked  at 
Madame  de  Monville,  despair  menicd 
written  upon  every  feature.  Her 
husband  approached  her;  he  took 
her  hand  and  said, — 

*'  Matilda,  these  tears,  whieh  How 
in  spite  of  myself,  are  an  oflteoe  to 
your  love.  I  foel  it ;  pray  leave  the 
room,  and  forgive  me!** 

She  looked  down,  and  nplied  in  a 
low  voice,  but  in  a  tone  of  mdeflcrib* 
able  anguish,  as  she  withdrew, — 

*^  I  l^ew  you  still  loved  her  !** 

Reinsbeig  had  risen  aho,  he  was 
confounded,  and  when  he  saw  him- 
self  alone  with  De  Monyille,  he 
scarcely  knew  whether  he  ou^t  to 
go  on  or  not;  but  AlfM,  dehvered 
from  the  restraint  be  had  until  tiien 
imposed  on  himself,  seised  his  ana 
with  fhmtic  eagerness,  and  exclaim- 

'<b  she  dead?** 

"Yes.** 

De  Monville  sank  on  a  ehair,  and 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands.  For 
a  few  moments  he  suocenlblly  en- 
deavoured to  suppress  his  fodingi, 
but  the  effort  was  beyond  hisatrenfflh ; 
and  his  whole  frame  became  shucen 
by  an  agimy  of  grief.  After  a  few 
minutes  he  rose,  and,  pressuig  the 
hand  of  Reinsberg, — 

^£xeuse  this  weakness,  my  oU 
friend,**  said  he. 

The  old  professor  wiped  his  eyes, 
but  he  spoke  not. 

'^  And  she  was  calumniated  ?**  said 
Alfred. 

"  She  was.** 

"Who  told  you  so  F* 

"  Herself.  The  proofs  of  her  in- 
nocence are  undenitwle.** 

''What  prooft?  Explain  — tell 
me  all  you  know  1" 
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^  Her  sni&riiigs  were  long  pro- 
tracted,** nid  the  old  maa^  ''  and  I 
pasted  whole  dara  and  nighta  hy  her 
bednde.    I  tended  her  aa  a  father, 
and  gttned  her  entire  oonfidenoe;  ahe 
told  me  her  mwerable  atory;  that 
the  day  before  that  fixed  for  her 
mani^e,  her  loyer  came   to   her 
reaidenoe  exeited  to  madneaa  by  an 
aoonymoiis  letter,  in  which  ahe  waa 
aocnaed  of  infidelity  to  him.    She 
shewed  it  to  me.    Judj^e  of  my  feel- 
ings when   I  recogniaed  my  own 
writing!      It  was  the  letter  about 
whidi  I  had  felt  such  an  ominoua 
presentiment.    I  besought  her — for, 
as  I  had  involuntarily  injured  her, 
I  wished  to  renair  the  wrong  I  had 
done  her — ^to  tell  me  the  name  of  the 
person  to  whom  the  infamous  calum«> 
ny  had  been- written,  that  I  mwht 
acquaint  him  with  bia  error.    She 
was  infiexiUe.    *  It  is  too  late  now,* 
said  she,  laying  her  white  thin  hand 
upon  her  boran,  *  death  is  already 
here.    Why  importune  him?     Let 
him  forget  me,  thouffh  it  is  cruel  to 
be  thus  £irgott^.    I  still  loye  him 
so  tenderly,  that  it  would  be  yet 
more  cruel  for  me  to  know  I  had 
afflicted  him  with  unavailing  regrets.* 
Her  dying  agony  was  long,  and  she 
bore  her  au&ringa  with  a  resigna- 
tion more  like  thai  of  a  heavenly 
siHiit  than  a  poor  being  of  human 
day.    One  eveninff  the  nurse  and  I 
were  seated  near  her.    She  saw  my 
tears,  for  I  had  began  to  love  her  aa 
my  own  child,  and  the  hour  of  sepa- 
ration waa  visibly  at  hand.    *•  Nay,* 
said  she,  in  her  low  angelic  voice, 
^do  not  weep,  my  last,   my  only 
fiiend,  but  r^oioe,  for  your  poor 
Lottiaa*8  sorrows  and  suneringa  are 
at  an  end.*    My  hand  waa  in  hers, 
I  felt  a  fiunt  preasure,  and  all  was 
orerr 

No  words  can  do  justice  to  the 
feelinga  with  which  JDe  Monville 
Uitened  to  the  old  man*8  tale.  For 
some  time  after  he  had  closed  hia 
moarnful  narrative,  he  renuined 
Raaiw  silently  on  the  ground.  At 
leQjg^,  suddenly  starting  to  his  feet, 
M  u  his  last  refuge  lay  m  doubt,  he 
approached  Reinsberg. 

**Tou  say  she  waa  calumniated, 
battheproof?— Where  is  theproof?** 
"Liateny**  said  the  old  professor. 
**  It  appears  that  she  had  saUsfiictorily 
explained  the  viat  pf  a  peiaon  men- 
tuned  in  the  anosofinoualatter.    The 


Gtreumstanoe  which  occasioned  the 
rui>ture  was  the  abstraction  of  a  ring. 
Tius  ring  she  was  accused  of  havine 
given  to  her  pretended  lover,  and 
she  was  unable  to  account  for  ita  loss. 
Now  this  ring  had  been  stolen  by 
her  old  servant,  a  woman  named 
Marian,  who  had  been  bribed  to 

Strloin  it  fhm  her  deek.  The 
y  I  fint  aaw  poor  Louiaa,  thia 
wretched  woman,  stung  by  remorse, 
had  suddenly  left  her,  but  had  left 
behind  her  a  written  account  of  her 
crime,  without,  however,  naming  the 
pmon  who  had  bribed  her.  She  had 
laid  this  letter  on  the  bed  of  her 
dying  mistress  during  her  aleep»  not 
daring  to  oonfeas  it  herself  and  aup- 
plicated  her  pardon.  Louiaa  fainted 
on  reading  the  letter,  and  then  it 
waa  I  first  entered  har  room,  aa  I 
have  told  you.*' 

''  £nouffh,  enough  I**  aaid  De  Mon- 
ville. "  It  waa  I  who  received  that 
anonymous  letter,  I  who  murdered 
the  unfortunate  Louiaa!  But  who 
can  have  formed  such  an  infernal 
plot?  Had  my  poor  lost  angel  no 
suspicion  ?** 

*'  She  mentioned  no  one,  but  she 
qpoke  to  me  sometimes  of  a  friend  of 
her  intended  husband's  family.** 

"M.  St.  George!  Ah!  he  it  waa, 
without  a  doubt!  my  mother's  con- 
fidant. Could  they  have  [dotted  to- 
geUier?  Oh,  no,  no!  my  mother 
could  not  — would  not!  No^  he 
acted  alone.  I  remember  his  opinions 
on  the  subject.** 

"  If  you  were  more  calm,"  aaid 
Reinsberg,  "  I  would  give  ^ou  the 
proof  you  require — the  original  of 
the  letter." 

'« Have  you  got  it  still?" 

«' Yea,  I  kept  it:  I  have  it  at 
home.'* 

M  Bring  it  me  to-morrow — nay, 
this  evening— this  very  moment— - 
I  must  have  it  Let  us  go  for  it  at 
once!" 

When  the  old  professor  saw  the 
eagerness  and  the  aintster  expression 
of  satisfaction  which  lighted  up  the 
features  of  De  Monville,  he  repented 
having  owned  that  he  had  the  letter 
still  in  his  posaeasion. 

"  We  could  not  find  it  now.  I 
must  aearch  for  it,"  said  he.  **  Per- 
haps I  have  midaid  it.  Besides,  I 
wiU  not  give  it  you  till  I  know  what 
you  intend  to  do  with  it" 

''  I  want  a  proof,  tbat'a  all,'*  ra- 
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piled  De  Monyille,  with  apparent 
calmness. 

"  Very  well,  I  now  take  my  leave, 
and  will  bring  it  you  to-morrow,  if 
I  find  it,  as  I  trust  I  shall." 

It  was  dark.  Reinsberg  took  leave 
of  his  friend,  and  returned  to  his 
humble  home.  He  was  nowise  em- 
barrassed about  nving  him  the  letter 
he  desired.  He  nad  merely  thought 
it  prudent  to  take  some  precautions 
respecting  the  use  he  intended  to 
nuue  of  it,  and  the  assumed  calmness 


of  Alfred  had  completely  w^HAA 
his  more  than  pacific  natoie* 

De  Monville  did  not  think  hBoU 
friend  quite  so  simple-minded  ss  he 
really  was;  for  as  soon  as  he  n 
alone,  he  said  to  hiniself«  ^  He  win 
not  bring  it  me;  but  I  do  not  iraiit 
it" 

An  hour  afterwards  a  semnt  ra 
despatched  to  carry  three  letten; 
two  were  directed  to  a  couple  of  De 
Monville*s  fHends,  the  third  was  to 
M.  St.  George. 


Chaptbb  v.— Thb  Uhbxpsctsd  Visit. 


Scarcely  had  ten  minutes  elapsed 
after  Beinsberg's  return  home  when 
he  was  disturbed  bv  a  low  tap  at  his 
door.  As  he  was  busily  occupied  in 
looking  over  his  old  papers  to  find 
the  manuscript  he  had  promised 
Alfted  for  the  next  morning,  he  did 
not  answer  the  summons.  Indeed, 
as  he  expected  no  visit  and  had  heard 
no  one  ascend  the  narrow  staircase, 
he  concluded  the  noise  must  have 
been  occasioned  by  some  window  left 
open,  and  agitated  by  the  wind.  He, 
therefore,  quietly  continued  his 
search.  In  a  few  seconds  his  atten- 
tion was  aoain  drawn  to  the  sound 
of  somebody  groping  at  his  door, 
evidently  feelmg  for  a  bell -rope. 
Alas !  a  bell  was  an  article  of  house- 
hold luxury  long  unknown  among 
Beinsberg*s  domestic  chattels.  Soon 
after  the  visitor  gave  an  audible 
knock. 

"Who's  there?  What  do  you 
want?"  said  the  professor. 

The  stranger  returned  no  answer, 
but  knocked  again. 

"  Come  to-morrow,"  said  the  old 
man.  '^  Come  back  to-morrow ;  I 
am  in  bed,  and  have  no  light." 

Unfortunately,  the  light  was  seen 
through  the  chmks  of  tbe  door,  and 
Gontnulicted  his  assertion. 

^  Open !  pray  open  I"  said  a  gentle, 
timid  voice.  "  xou  have  nothing  to 
fear.    Do  you  not  recoenise  me  P* 

Beinsberg  opened  the  door.  A 
female  covered  with  a  veil  entered 
with  precipitation.  She  appeared  a 
prey  to  the  most  violent  agitation. 
She  removed  her  veil  to  breathe 
more  freely,  and  the  old  professor 
uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise  on 
seeing  the  alteration  a  few  hours  had 
wrought  in  the  features  of  Madame 
de  Monville. 


'<  Shut  the  door,"  said  she. 

Before  he  did  so,  Beinsbeig  looked 
down  the  staircase. 

'*  You  are  alone,  ma'am !" 

^  Nobody  knows,  or  is  to  know,  I 
am  here.  If  ever  you  abonld  be 
interrQeated  on  the  subject,  swetr 
you  wiB  not  betray  me.** 

^  Msidaxa^  replied  the  prafesMr. 
whose  surprise  was  increased  by  tk 
excited  manner  of  his  visitor,  ^  I  do 
not  like  to  bind  myself  Inr  an  oath, 
which  it  is  sometimes  botn  difficult 
and  painful  to  keep.  Bekindenoo^ 
to  let  me  know  the  motive  ot  your 
visit" 

"  I  conceive  your  prudence,  bur 
fear  nothing.  The  discreticRi  I  re- 
quire is  far  more  necessary  for  me 
tnan  for  you." 

She  looked  around  the  room,  and. 
after  a  pause  of  a  few  seconds,  added 
'*  We  must  speak  low,  must  we  not? 
Our  conversation  can  be  baud  in  the 
next  room  ?" 

'*  Yes,  madam,  it  was  in  this  rooia 
I  overheard,  without  listening,  the 
moanings  of  the  unfortunate  iorosL 
You  had  left  the  room,  madam, 
when  I  terminated  the  sad  redtaL" 

'*  Yes,  yes,"  interrupted  she,  in  * 
brief,  affitated  voice,  '*  this  Louisa  b 
dead:  I  know  that" 

"'  Ah,  jrour  husband  has  had  time 
to  relate  it  you  since  I  left ! " 

"  I  have  not  seen  him." 

'*  Is  he  aware  of  your  being  here  ?" 

"  No." 

**  But,  madam,  should  he  tcobA 
your  absence  this  evening?" 

"  This  evening  I  oh,  hell  not  think 
of  inquiring  about  me  this  evcniog^' 
I  am  far  enough  from  his  thoughts." 

Notwithstanding  hisYrant  of  pene- 
tration and  his  complete  ignorance 
of  tiie  passions,  Bdnsbeig  b^anto 
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guess  the  secret  pain  which  had  so 
altered  the  charming  features  of  his 
visitor,  and  given  them  such  an  air 
of  wildness.  He  remembered  the 
tears  De  ^lonville  had  striven  in 
vain  to  conceal  from  her,  the  words 
be  nsed  when  he  prayed  her  to  with- 
draw. He  saw  that  jealousy  had 
stung  her  to  the  heart.  Still  he 
could  not  discover  the  motive  of  her 
visit  to  him.  She  motioned  him  to 
take  a  seat  at  her  side. 

"  You  have  kept  the  copy  of  the 
anonymous  letter  ?" 

Reinsberg  looked  at  her  with  sur- 
prise, not  clearly  understanding 
whether  she  interrogated  or  affirmed 
a  fact  she  yras  certain  of. 

"  You  have  kept  it.  You  are  to 
give  it  to-morrow  to  my  husband. 
Do  not  endeavour  to  deny  it.  I  was 
in  the  next  room,  and  overheard  all 
you  said.  You  must  give  me  the 
copy  of  that  letter." 

^^I  have  promised  it,  madam,  to 
your  husband." 

"  To  him  or  to  me,  what  docs  it 
signify?" 

"  If  you  were  here  with  his  con- 
sent." 

"  You  will  tell  him  ^ou  have  mis- 
laid it,  and  he  will  believe  you  with- 
out hesitation.  You  told  him  you 
were  not  quite  certain  of  finding 
it." 
"  I  greatly  fear  I  spoke  the  truth." 
'^  Xo ;  you  first  declared  you  had 
it  in  your  possession,  and  I  see  you 
have  already  begun  to  look  for  it. 
I  must  have  the  copy  of  this  letter !" 
said  she,  with  energy,  increasing  to 
wildness.  **  Give  it  me — sell  it  me  I 
Set  on  it  what  price  you  will.  I 
most  have  it.  x  ou  are  poor,  and  I 
can  make  you  rich !" 

Thoiwh  she  spoke  with  such  ra- 
pidity that  Beinsberg  could  not  in- 
termpt  her,  she  had  opened  her 
reticole. 

"  Take  this,"  continued  she ;  "  here 
are  four  bank-notes  of  1000  francs 
each!"  Seeing  the  poor  professor^s 
look  of  bewildered  astonishment,  she 
took  it  for  sordid  hesitation.  ''  It  is 
not  enouffh,  I  know  it  is  not.  I  had 
no  more  m  my  desk.  But  you  shall 
have  whatever  you  desire;  triple 
t^  sum,  20,000  franca,  if  you  de- 
mand it  —  my  whole  fortune.  Be- 
sides, here  are  my  jewels.  Look, 
take  them!" 

YOUXXXIY.   KO.  CCl. 


Her  features,  lately  so  pale,  were 
now  flushed  and  animated,  her  eyes 
shone  with  unnatural  lustre,  her 
hands,  with  a  motion  so  rapid  as  to 
be  almost  imperceptible,  emptied  her 
reticule.  A  necklace  of  the  finest 
Dcarls,  rich  jeweller}',  diamonds,  rings, 
fell  in  a  shower  upon  the  table. 

The  poor  man  looked  at  her  in 
utter  bewilderment.  There  lay  be- 
fore him  more  money  than  he  had 
seen  throughout  h  is  whole  life.  And 
this  unhoped-for  fortune  was  thrown 
at  his  feet — all  his  own ;  he  had  but 
to  extend  his  hand,  and  it  was  his. 
But  these  were  not  the  thoughts 
which  dwelt  upon  his  honest  mind. 
Between  the  wealth  he  had  never 
known,  and  the  destitution  which  was 
abrid^ng  his  old  age,  no  idea  of 
speculation  rose  even  for  an  instant ; 
and  it  was  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and 
in  a  voice  tremulous  with  pity,  that 
he  said, — 

"  How  unhappy  you  must  be, 
madam ! " 

"  Yes,  I  am  unhappy ;  but  it  de- 
pends on  you  that  I  cease  to  be  so. 
You  can  restore  me  to  repose,  to 
happiness?  Will  you  accept  my 
offer?" 

"  The  recital  of  this  melancholy 
event  has  revived  the  remembrance 
of  past  affections.  I  ought  to  have 
perceived  it  and  interrupted  my  story 
when  he  requested  you  to  withdraw. 
I  should  not  have  reopened  an  ill- 
closed  wound.  You  must  pardon 
me,  madam,  for  the  ill  I  have  in- 
voluntarily caused.  I  had  still  pre- 
sent to  my  memory  the  death  of  this 
SK>r  girl,  so  infamously  calumniated, 
ad  you  known  her  as  I  did,  madam, 
had  you  heard  her  protest  her  inno- 
cence, you  would  not  now  rec[uire 
this  undeniable  proof  to  be  convmced 
of  it.  But  pardon,  madam,  I  am  again 
afilicting  you,  and  forget  what  I  did 
not  know  till  now,  that  love  is  jealous 
even  of  the  grave.  You  tremble 
lest  the  memory  of  one  he  formerly 
loved  should  rob  you  of  a  part  of  his 
tenderness.  I  shall  ever,  madam, 
reproach  myself  with  having  occa- 
sioned you  this  distress.  But  how 
can  the  possession  of  this  letter  re- 
store you  to  happiness  ?  What  can 
make  you  desire  it  so  ardently  as  to 
be  ready  to  nurchase  it  at  the  price 
of  your  whole  fortune  ?  " 

AVhether  Matilda  had   no   ^atia- 
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factory  answer  to  gire  to  this  ques- 
tion, or  was  too  much  agitated  to  re- 
£,  we  cannot  tell,  but  she  remiuned 
nt. 

Beinsberff  continned, — 

^'  When  1  found  M.  de  MenyiUe 
so  determined  on  having  this  letter, 
I  was  afraid  he  might  know  the 
writing,  and  that  it  mkht  lead  to  a 
duel  with  the  author  ofit  He  con- 
vinced me  these  apprehensions  w^re 
groundless.  But  wnat  must  I  think 
now?" 

"  Yes,'*  exclaimed  Matilda,  seizing 
the  idea  thrown  out  by  the  old  pro- 
fessor, ^'  your  friendship  for  him  an- 
ticipated the  danger  my  love  would 
prevent.  I  fear  for  his  life.  You 
now  understand  why  I  came  here  at 
this  hour  of  the  night — why  my 
coming  must  remain  a  secret.  I 
know^no  matter  how — I  know  who 
wrote  this  letter;  my  husband  will 
recognise  the  hand,  he  will  diallenge 
the  writer,  and  I  shall  lose  him  a 
second  time  through  this  wretched 
girl.  Give  me,  then,  the  letter, — let 
me  annihilate  this  proof;  and  when 
the  fact  is  reduced  to  a  mere  suspi- 
cion, when  the  writer  can  deny  it 
with  security,  I  shall  be  happy, — ^at 
least,  delivered  from  all  fears  for  my 
husband's  life.  The  letter— the  let- 
ter!  On  my  knees  I  entreat  you  to 
give  it  me  I 

**RiBe,  madam,"  said  Reinsberg, 
"  I  regret  too  deeply  what  has  taken 
place  not  to  restore  you  to  peace  if  it 
be  in  my  power.  But  take  back 
your  money  and  your  jewels.  I  shall 
accept  of  nothing ;  it  is  a  reparatkm 
that  I  owe  you,  not  a  proof  that  I 
sell." 

And  so  saying,  the  noble-minded 
old  man  returned  Madame  de  Mon- 
ville  her  money  and  jewels.  He  then 
rose  and  went  to  his  desk,  and  having 
looked  over  the  papers  lor  a  short 
time,  returned  toworas  her.  On  be- 
holding the  sheet  of  yellow  paper  he 
held  in  his  hand,  she  sprang  forward 
and  seized  it  with  a  ecmyukive  grasp. 
As  she  perused  it,  the  extraor&taiy 
chang^e  of  ezpression  her  oountenanoe 
exhibited  would  have  been  ill  ex- 
plained to  a  more  penetrating  eye 
than  that  of  Reinab^  by  ^e  ]^ea- 
sure  of  preventing  a  duel :  her  joy 
was  a  species  of  delirium.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  stronger  of  the  opposite 
dispositions  combined  in  her  charac- 
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ter—a  contrast  we  have  alxeady 
marked—had  brc^en  loose,  and,  ( 
daining  all  control,  all  fKwiiliiinUiinffi- 
buret  through  tiie  wall  of  irosi' whkii 
had  so  long  compressed  H.  Her 
features  seraied  to  have  taken  an- 
other character.  She  wan  no  koger 
a  gentle,  timid,  auppUcatiiig  wonaiu 
but  a  lioness.  And  as  if  her  hands 
wer^  not  sufficient,  she  tore  the  letter 
with  her  teeth,  collected  ey«7  parti- 
cle of  it,  and  burnt  it  piece  by  pfeee 
at  the  candle.  As  it  ooosiiiifted,  her 
brilliant  eye  followed  the  ptv|C*w»  oi 
the  flame,  as  if  it  had  been  the  suf  > 
fering  of  an  expiring  vicdm.  Wbeo 
all  was  destroyed,  she  Uew  upon  the 
black  ashes,  and  dispersed  than  with 
a  breath. 

"  Nothing  more — ^nothiQg  moie— 
net  a  trace— the  letter  never  existed ! 
Saved,  saved!"  exclaimed  she;  ^I 
am  saved!"  And  she  laughed,  the 
wept,  in  a  breath.  She  dasraed  the 
old  man  round  his  neck  before  he 
had  time  to  express  his  aorprise  at 
her  firantic  joy. 

"  It  is  to  you  I  am  indebted  for 
my  happiness,"  said  she.  ^  Never, 
never  shall  I  forget  it!  Yon  have 
refused  my  gifts,  but  oome  and  see 
me ;  my  fortune  is  yours,  as  I  have 
already  told  you.  Farewell !  — it  is 
late.  I  have  your  word.  You  will 
be  discreet,  will  you  not?  Farewell 
— ^fiirewell!  Do  not  oome  out,  I 
need  no  protector.  My  only  danger 
is  past." 

She  opened  the  door,  sprang  to 
the  sturcase,  and,  despite  the  dark- 
ness of  the  place,  such  was  the  light- 
ness of  her  tread,  that  Beinsberg 
could  scarcely  hear  her  step.  The 
street-door  dosed,  he  tumea  to  the 
window,  and  throng  the  glass 
dimmed  by  firost  and  snow,  he  per- 
ceived, by  the  fidnt  light  of  the 
lamps,  a  slight  female  figure  trnning 
the  street-comer. 

Hie  old  professor  was  some  nnnnta 
befiare  he  recovered  himself,  and  then 
a  thousand  different  ideas  crowded 
themselves  into  his  poor  brain.  An 
evU  thought  was  the  last  he  could 
oonoeive;  and  if  the  thonglrts  of  his 
hopdess  penury  lor  a  moment  in- 
truded, it  seemed  as  if  the  gifts  he 
had  reused  would  have  laid  heavj 
on  his  conscience  had  he  accepted 
them. 

He  wrote  to  De  Manville,  and 
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toid  him  Ihat  he  had  aearched  in 
rain  for  the  letter;  that  he  had  kept 
H  a  'long  time,  bat  that  it  was.  no 
longer  in  exiat^ice.    He  went  to  bed, 


but  he  could  not  drive  away  the 
vague  forebodings  of  evil  whiph 
haunted  his  mind. 


CUAVTSR  VT. — EZFZATXOV. 


Ifattlda  xetomed  home;'  her  hus- 
band had  not  inquired  for  her..  The 
next  moTBing  at  day-break,  De  Mon- 
viBe  rose  from  the  secretary  at  which 
be  had  been  writing  since  the  pre- 
ceding eveiiiiig,  after  having  received 
answers  to  ihe  three  letters  which  he 
bad  despatched.  He  read  over  some 
letters  and  sealed  them.  Qne^  a 
very  long  one,  and  bathed  with  his 
tears,  was  directed  to  his  wife.  An- 
other, which  covered  several  sheets 
of  paper,  was  to  be  delivered  to  his 
notary,  to  whom  he  had  intrusted  his 
title-deeds :  it  contained  his  wUl. 
He  placed  them  both  in  his  pocket- 
book,  and  left  the  others  <m  the  man- 
telpieoe.  His  wife^s  apartment  was 
separated  firom  his  by  a  small  room, 
the  door  of  which  opened  into  his 
library.  He  laid  his  hand  on  the 
lock,  and  paused  to  listen :  all  was 
calm. 

^'  She  is  asleep,**  said  he ;  '*  I  can 
go  out,  and,  if  Heaven  be  just,  return 
without  having  disturbed  her  rest, 
lo  two  hoars  it  will  be  all  over ;  he 

or  I ^I  must  go !  *' 

Be  muffled  himself  up  in  his  cloak, 
took  a  case  of  pistols  from  the  table, 
and  turned  the  key  gently  in  its  lock. 
At  the  same  instant  tiie  door  opened 
on  the  other  side,  and  he  found  him- 
self in  the  presence  oi  his  wife^  pale, 
haggard,  and  in  a  dress  which  at- 
tested that  she  had  been  up  all 
night. 

De  M(mville  drew  back  some  steps. 
Matilda  entered  the  study,  pushed 
the  door  to  with  viol«ice,  and  with- 
out a  word,  wiUiout  asking  or  giving 
ui  explanation,  with  a  rapid  and 
imperious  sesture,  she  opened  his 
mantle,  ana  snatched  the  case  of  pis- 
tols fnm  her  husband's  hands. 

^'  Ton  are  going  to  fight  a  duel  ?** 
said  she. 

De  Monville,  who  had  scarcely  re- 
covered from  his  surprise,  replied, — 
**I  am  this  morning  to  act  as  a 
Koood  to  one  of  my  friends.    Do  not 
be  uneasy,  my  love,  and  let  roe  go.*' 

*'  You  cannot  deceive  me ;  you  are 
g(Miigtofightaduel!" 
"llydear " 


"  No  useless  words,  no  false  oaths  I 
f  ou  are  going  to  fight ;  no  one  has 
told  me  so,  but  I  know  it.** 

»*  Fight!  — For  what?  — With 
whom?" 

.  "With  whom? — with  the  man 
who  you  suppose  wrote  the  anony- 
mous letter,  and  whom  you  think 
you  know.  WTiy  ? — to  revenge  tibe 
death  of  a  woman  you  have  {Qwajrs 
loved,  always  regretted.  I  know  it 
to  be  so.  VoeB  not  the  heart  feel  its 
abandonment?  Does  jealousy  re- 
quire to  be  warned  ?  Does  it  want 
eyes  ?  Did  I  not  see  you  yesterday, 
while  the  old*  man  was  speaking  to 
you,  entirely  absorbed  by  the  re- 
membrance of  your  mistress  ?  You 
thouffht,  indeed,  of  me — ^poor,  aban- 
doned creature ! — but  on^  to  tell  me 
to  withdraw,  and  not  to  disturb  your 
affliction  by  my  presence.  And  do 
you  think  that  because  I  retired  I 
neither  saw  your  tears  nor  heard  the 
resolution  you  took  ?  Now  tell  me 
again  you  are  not  going  to  fight  a 
duel!**^ 

"  Matilda,**  replied  he,  in  a  low, 
solemn  voice,  ^^it  has  always  been 
my  fate  to  test  too  severely  itxe  in- 
exhaustible goodness  that  makes  you 
an  angel,  xou  alone  were  just  to- 
wards her  whom  your  title  of  wife 
to-day  makes  you  detest.  When  I 
was  sinking  under  my  grief  for  her 
loss,  you  alone  consoled  me.  For 
two  years  past,  every  day  has  wit- 
nessed fresn  proofs  of  your  devoted 
love;  and,  believe  me,  without  the 
imforeseen  revelation  of  yesterday, 
which  has  cast  me  so  violently  back 
upon  the  past,  no  complaint,  no  re- 
gret, no  sign  of  remembrance,  should 
ever  have  escaped  my  heart.  Seek, 
then,  my  Matilda,  in  that  virtue  no 
woman  but  yourself  possesses,  forti- 
tude equal  to  the  tnal  of  to-day! 
Yes,  I  am  going  to  meet  an  anta- 

fonist.  I  no  longer  endeavour  to 
eceive  you.  You  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  love,  for  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  revenge  to  bring  back  to 
life  the  being  I  ha^^e  adored ;  but  the 
wretch  by  whose  slander  she  pe- 
rished, must  receive  the  just  reward 
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of  his  infamy.  To-day,  to-morrow, 
twenty  years  hence,  as  long  as  my 
arm  can  wield  a  sword,  or  aun  a  pis- 
tol at  his  heart,  I  shall  seek  satis- 
faction and  revenue  for  the  death  of 
r\T  Louisa.  I  wished  to  avoid  you ; 
dreaded  your  tears,  your  re- 
I)roaches,  your  despair!  But  m^ 
ast  thoughts  were  for  you.  Here  is 
the  letter  I  wrote  to  you,  in  which  I 
bade  you  farewell.  Receive  it  now, 
since  a  fatal  chance  has  placed  you 
on  my  road.  Do  not  endeavour  to 
detain  me.  It  is  a  reparation  I  owe, 
and  in  risking  my  life  I  expiate  in 
some  sort  my  wretched  credulity,  and 
the  error  I  should  have  been  the  first 
to  disbelieve.'* 

Matilda  stood  before  him  dumb, 
motionless,  her  hands  joined ;  but 
when  she  saw  him  preparing  to  de- 
part, she  seized  him  violently  by  the 
arm. 

"  What  I "  cried  she,  with  an  ac- 
cent of  concentrated  rage,  ^'I  must 
be  again  resigned !  patience,  for  ever 
patience !    Another  can  know  the 

{lassion,  feel  and  awaken  a  heart  to 
ove ;  but  my  lot  is  ever  the  coldness 
and  the  insensibility  of  the  marble ! 
Ko,  no ;  it  shall  not  be  thus.  You 
ask  too  much ;  you  ask  for  one  act  of 
virtue  more.  X  ask  of  Heaven  but 
to  preserve  mv  reason,  which  I  feel 
ready  to  abandon  me,  to  prevent  the  . 
fatal  secret  of  my  heart  ascending  to 
my  lips ;  that  my  voice  may  expire 
before,  in  my  madness^  I  reveal  the 
terrible  truth!" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  demanded 
De  Monville,  alarmed,  and,  in  spite 
of  himself,  impressed  with  a  vague 
foreboding  of  something  horrible, 
"  What  does  this  folly  imply  ?" 

*^  Must  I  again  explain  why  I  suf- 
fer? Can  you  deceive  mer  Was 
this  woman,  then,  so  very  beautiful  ? 
She  must  have  been  so,  since  even 
the  recollection  of  her  is  stronger 
than  my  love !  Tell  me  how  could 
she  have  loved  you  with  a  passion 
deeper  than  mine?*'  Here  Matilda 
threw  herself  madly  upon  her  knees 
before  him.  "  Promise  me,"  said  she, 
"  that  you  will  not  go— that  you  will 
forget  this  woman — ^for  my  sake — for 
me,  a  bewildered,  wretched  suppliant 
at  your  feet!" 

De  Monville  was  moved,  but  not 
shaken.  He  felt  the  distress  of  his 
wife,  and  knew  how  violent  must  be 
bcr  grief  to  dictate  such  passionate 


and  incoherent  language.  But  her 
words  fell  upon  his  ear  more  than 
upon  his  heart.  Since  the  eve,  hb 
whole  thoughts,  his  whole  soul,  were 
devoted  to  the  memory  of  Loniat. 
He  disengaged  himself,  and  advanced 
towards  tne  door. 

Matilda  rose  precipitately,  «m1 
gazed  on  him  for  a  few  seconds,  as  if 
to  be  certain  he  was  going  to  quit 
her. 

"  And  so,"  said  she,  "you  leave 
me !  All  I  have  said  to  detain  you 
is  vain.    You  mean  to  go  ?^ 

"  I  must" 

"  And  return  here  avenged  or 
dead?" 

"  Yes." 

"  And  you  leave  me  during  ymir 
absence  to  my  solitude  and  despair! 
In  the  presence  of  vour  adversary  no 
thought  of  me  will  make  your  heart 
beat  quicker  or  ^our  hand  less  stead  v. 
And  what  awaits  me?  You  will 
return  to  deplore  her  loss,  or  be 
brought  back  a  corpse — ^perhaps,  a 
dying  man,  whose  last  accents  I  shall 
hear  repeating  the  name  of  LouisL 
Oh,  on  such  terms  I  would  rather,  a 
thousand  times  rather,  see  vou  dead 
at  my  feet!  Alfred,  Alued,  you 
cannot  know  the  a^ny  you  cause 
me !  You  cannot  Know  that  you 
are  driving  ine  to  madness!  But," 
she  exclaimed,  with  sudden  vehe- 
mence, and  placing  herself  before  ibt 
door,  "you  shall  not  go — you  shill 
not  fight !  Who  is  your  antagonist  ? 
St.  George,  is  it  not?" 

"Who  else  can  it  be?" 

"And  if  he  refuse?" 

"  He  will  not  refuse.    I  have  re- 
ceived his  answer." 

"  But  if  he  deny  having  written 
the  letter,  what  will  you  Uien  do'r'' 

"  I  will  brand  him  as  a  coward. 
I  will  collar  him  with  one  hand,  tod   , 
strike  him  to  the  earth  with  the 
other." 

"  And  then  he  will  fight,  and  you   j 
will  perish !    Hear  me!"   said  the, 
approaching  him,  and  speaking  io  «   I 
hoarse,  unnatural  whisper,  "it  vis   i 
not  he  who  wrote  the  letter." 

"Who  then?"  asked  De  Mon-  | 
ville,  with  a  fearful  apprehension  of  l 
the  truth.  ' 

"  One  whom  you  cannot  stril^e. 
One  who  cannot,  vriW  not  let  you 
expose  your  life.  One  who,  on  her 
knees,  again  beseeches  you  to  remiin ; 
whom  her  love  for  you  alone  has 
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rendered  cruuinal;    whose  love  for 
you  now  betrays  her.    It  was  I ! " 

At  this  frightfQl  revelation,  the 
features  of  De  Monvillc  assumed  a 
ghastly  hue;  he  laid  his  hand  on 
the  chimney  to  support  himself,  but 
speedily  recovered. 

'*  You ! — ^you  I "  reputed  he,  after 
an  interval  of  terrible  silence. 

"  Yes,  1 1  *'  said  she,  endeavouring 
to  take  bis  hands ;  but  he  shuddered 
at  her  touch,  and  cast  her  violently 
from  him. 

He  looked  earnestly  upon  her,  and 
in  an  instant,  as  it  were,  all  was  ex- 
plained ;  his  mind  fathomed  the 
depths  of  that  profound  dissimulation, 
the  abyss  of  that  heart,  a  volcano 
burning  beneath  its  snows.  At 
length,  he  cried, — 

^  What  had  she  done  to  you,  ma- 
dam?" 

Matilda  advanced  towards  him. 

"  Yon  ask  me  what  she  had  done. 
She  loved  tou  ! — ^that  was  her  crime. 
Do  not  ask  how  I  was  informed  of 
the  visits  of  M.  Preville.  I  was 
jealous.  With  gold  I  bought  all  the 
secrets  I  wanted  to  know.  I  it  was 
who  wrote  the  letter,  and  took  every 
precaation  related  by  the  old  pro- 
fessor. Yesterday  evening  I  went 
to  bis  lodging,  obtained  the  paper 
written  in  my  own  hand,  and  de- 
stroyed it.  i  bribed  Marian,  and 
sbe  stole  the  ring  which  was  to  serve 
as  a  proof  against  her  mistress.  I 
did  all  this,  and  it  seems  to  me  a 
dream ;  I  can  scarcely  believe  it  my- 
self. I  cannot  even  think  I  have 
revealed  my  dreadful  secret  to  you. 
Alas !  my  reason  wanders.  But  why 
hare  I  spoken  ?  Because  yoiu:  liie 
was  in  danger — because  I  desired  to 
save  your 

"  It  was,  then,  to  you  her  servant 
delivered  the  ring  V*  said  De  Mon- 
ville,  with  a  look  of  indescribable 
fury.    "Give  it  me!" 

**  It  is  no  longer  in  my  possession — 
1  bave  not  got  it.  Your  looks  terrify 
me—yoor  voice  msdces  roe  tremble ! 
^ve  you  ua  pity  forme?"   . 

"  Had  you  any  for  her  ?  V 
'^Herj  always  her  I" 

"  Do  yoH  &rget  she  is  dead — that 
}ou  are  her  assassin?  Pity  for 
>oa!"  said-  he,  with  a  frightful 
laugh ;  "  pity ! — never,  never  1 " 

**  And  have  I  not  suffered  ?  Have 
I  not  been  jealous  ?  Am  I  not  still 
so?  Did  I  not  suffer  when,  victim 


to  a  passion  which  has  made  me  the 
wretch  I  am,  I  saw  you  day  after 
day  leave  the  house  to  visit  her? 
Did  I  not  devour  my  tears  in  silence  ? 
Calm  and  insensible  to  all  appear- 
ance, did  not  my  heart  beat  with  joy 
even  at  the  sound  of  your  footsteps  ? 
Did  I  not  tremble  with  rapture  at 
the  tone  of  yonr  voice,  or  when  your 
hand  touched  mine  ?  And  what  has 
been  my  lot  for  the  last  two  years  ? 
During  the  day,  she,  shb  alone  oc- 
cupied your  thoughts.  At  night,  in 
your  dreams,  her  name  alone  was  on 
your  lips.  Did  I  ever  complain? 
And  to-day,  when  the  fear  of  losing 
you  has  driven  me  to  madness,  and 
forced  me  to  speak,  you  cast  me  from 
you  without  pity !  Your  eyes  have 
not  a  tear  for  my  agonies,  your  heart 
not  an  excuse  for  my  ffuilt — guilt 
occasioned  by  excess  of  love!  She 
could  die,  for  you  loved  her.  But 
what  vrill  be  my  fate,  to  live,  if  you 
love  me  no  longer?  Oh,  pity  me, 
Alfred, — pity  me,  pity  me!  Let 
fall  on  me  out  one  look  of  former 
times— of  yesterday,  and  I  will  leave 
you!  You  will  deplore  her  loss; 
and  when  the  bitterness  of  grief  is 
past,  I  will  return, — I  will  kneel  to 
you,  and  crave  forgiveness ! " 

She  had  crept  close  to  him;  he 
thrust  her  back  again. 

"  Infamous  woman  ! "  exclaimed 
he.  "  Give  me  the  ring,  if  you  still 
possess  it ! " 

"  What  will  you  do  with  it?" 

"  Cover  it  with  kisses  before  your 
eyes,  that  you  may  witness,  before 
our  eternal  separation,  how  fondly  I 
loved  her  to  whom  it  belonged ! " 

"  Separation ! "  exclaimed  Matilda, 
rising  with  the  energy  of  despair, — 
*•'•  separation !  Ah,  this  is  too  much  t 
You  think  me  weak  and  trodden 
down  to  earth !  Separation !  Am  I 
not  your  wife  ?  How  will  you  obtain 
it?  Will  you  say  I  killed  your 
mistress  through  jealousy  ?  Where 
is  the  proof  ? —The  letter  ?  I  have 
destroyed  it !  Never  will  I  quit  you 
with  life!" 

"  Madam,  after  this  hour,  we  shall 
never  more  see  each  other  on  earth." 

"  Every  day — I  will  daily  impor- 
tune you  with  my  love,  my  com- 
plaints, my  jealousy ! " 

"  Silence,  madam,  silence  I " 

"  Ah !  you  think  you  have  suf- 
fered because  you  have  lost  a  mis- 
tress;  and  another  woman,  whose 
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mind  you  have  distracted,  obtains 
from  you,  as  the  price  of  her  love, 
but  threats  of  a  separation.  No,  no ; 
we  are  bound,  indissolubly  bound  to 
each  other ;  no  power  on  earth  shall 
separate  us.  Our  life  may  be  a  hell, 
but,  accustomed  to  suffer,  I  accept 
my  lot.*' 

Wild  and  distracted,  she  had  seized 
her  husband's  arms,  who  vainly  en- 
deavoured to  free  lumself,  and  who 
felt  himself  provoked  bcrfrond  en- 
durance. At  this  moment  the  study 
door  was  suddenly  thrown  open,  and 
three  men  entered.  De  Monville, 
makine  a  last  effort  to  disengage 
himseu,  pushed  his  wife  rudely  irom 
hun.  She  staggered  and  fell  to  the 
ground. 

Alfred  turned  to  the  intruders. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  the  hour 
fixed  for  the  duel  is  pa^;  without 
doubt,  M.  St.  George,  this  is  the 
object  of  your  visit.  An  instant 
later  and  I  should  have  been  on  my 
way  to  apologise  for  the  letter  I 
wrote  you  yesterday.  Pray  accept 
my  apologies  I    You  see  the  cause  of 


my  delay — a  domestic  quarrel,  which 
I  cannot  hide  as  I  have  dfloe  the 
preceding  ones.  My  vrife  denro  a 
separation,  which  I  would  not  en- 
sent  to.  But  I  no  longer  object  to  it 
Your  testimony  as  to  what  has  just 
taken  place  shall  be  my  Pimishmeiit 
for  an  act  of  brutality  i  blush  for  too 
late."* 

He  drew  near  his  wife,  and  Mid,iQ 
a  low  voice, — 

^  Madam,  if  you  refuse  to  agree 
to  a  separation,  I  will   diahonoor 
ou  in  tne  eyes  of  these  gestkowi 
~    acquaintmg    them   with  y«rar 
crime." 

Amonthaftervrards  the  separation 
was  legallypionounoed.  TwoBMmtb 
had  scarcely  elapsed,  when  De  Mob- 
ville  appeared  m  mourning  for  the 
death  of  his  wife ;  and  before  the 
year  was  over,  Beinsberg  followed  a 
rich  Ameral,  which  came  out  of  ao 
h6tel  in  the  Rue  de  GreneUe. 

The  old  professor  was  handsomely 
provided  for  bjr  his  firiend,  but  he 
never  quitted  his  humble  garret  ia 
the  Rue  St  Remain. 


S' 


*  It  may  be  necessary  to  explain  to  the  EnKlish  reader,  that  in  Fiance  it  is 
necessary  to  prove  an  act  of  violence  on  the  part  of  the  husband  to  afford  groundfl  ibr 
a  olaim  of  separation  made  by  the  wife. 
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It  18  a  fortunate  ammgement  of  Na- 
ture, that  while  she  is  parsimonious 
of  her  favours  towards  us  in  one  ele- 
ment slie  showers  her  bounties  unon 
us  with  liberal  hand  in  another.  Our 
brown  raoors  afford  scanty  veg^eti^n, 
and  the  earth  yields  its  fruits  with 
reluctanoe,  but  the  prolific  ocean  is  a 
nerer-fiulmg    mine   of  abundance. 
The  causes  that  produce  our  stem 
climate  and  our  barren  soil  cannot 
inflict  sterility  on  the  waters,  or  dry 
up  their  exhaustless  treasures  of  hu- 
man food.    Our  seas  not  onlv  con- 
tain, as  I  have  already  said,  im- 
mense raagaiincs  for  the  supply  of 
our  wants,  but  with  sufficient  capital 
and  better  management  they  would 
become  the  natunl  source  of  wealth 
to  the  inhabitants.    The  coasts  and 
the  innumerable  bays  in  ihe  different 
islands  swarm  with  various  kinds  of 
fish,  some  of  which  may  be  caught 
every  iair  day  at  every  season  of  the 
year.    In  most  of  our  friths  or  voes 
there  are  haddodi,  whitings,  codlings, 
floander%  halibut,  skate,  mackerel, 
herrings  in  summer  and  harvest,  and 
the  coal-fish,  or  seath,  with  its  nu- 
merous fry  called  siUiocks  and  pU- 
tocis.  Shellfish  of  various  kinds  also 
abound — oysters,  large  mussel    or 
yoag,  common  mussel,  spouts  or  razor- 
fishf  cockles,  limpets,  crabs,  lobsters, 
buckies,  welks,  harps,  smurlings,  cul- 
licks,  &c. 

Our  freshwater  lakes  and  streams 
boast  of  salmon,  and  are  peopled  with 
that  species  known  by  the  name  of 
burn 'trout— exquisite  eating,  and 
weighing  often  above  six  pounds. 
When  the  rains  of  August  or  Sep- 
tember have  swollen  the  bums  they 
come  to  spavm,  leaping  over  every 
impediment  in  their  wa^r,  and  in 
their  eagerness  to  gain  theur  pumose 
they  frequently  run  into  shallow 
vater  and  are  captured.  Sometimes 
they  are  taken  by  setting  a  net  across 
the  month  of  the  bum,  where  it 
empties  itself  into  the  sea,  at  the  time 
of  the  tide-fiood.  Another  method 
of  taking  them  is  by  the  houme^  a 
sort  of  pouch  made  of  the  stalks  of 
the  dock,  wide  at  one  end  and  nar- 
row at  the  other.  The  water  is  then 
dammed  up  in   a  pool  across  the 


stream,  leaving  an  open  space  in  the 
middle  sufficient  to  admit  the  wider 
end  of  the  Aotctrte,  and  when  this  is 
firmly  fixed  a  person  with  a  stick  in 
hia  hand  wades  down  the  burn,  driv- 
ing the  fish  before  him  until  they 
enter  the  net ;  the  narrow  end  pre- 
vents their  turning  and  making  tndr 
escape.  This  way  of  catching  bum- 
trout  I  have  seen  practised  success- 
fully vrith  a  common  hand-towel.  I 
have  drawn  a  round  dozen  out  in 
nearly  as  many  minutes;  and  in 
our  sequestered  dwellings,  when  a 
stranger  is  suddenly  thrown  upon 
our  hospitality,  this  ready  process  is 
an  infiillible  means  to  secure  a  prin- 
cipal dish  for  dinner  or  supper. 

It  may  appear  curious  tnat  in  our 
isknds,  where  articles  of  common 
food  are  limited  and  scarce,  certain 
kinds  of  fish,  which  are  esteemed  de- 
licacies in  the  Scotch  and  English 
markets,  should  be  held  in  such  mean 
repute  as  to  be  hardly  thought  worth 
the  trouble  of  catcning.  For  in- 
stance, we  have  a  great  many  excel- 
lent lobsters  on  our  coasts,  but  they 
are  nurdy  sought  after  by  the  natives, 
either  for  their  own  use  or  fw  ex- 
portation. Some  years  ago,  three 
smacks  from  England  came  to  Shet- 
land upon  an  adventure  of  lobster- 
fishing,  and  caught  several  thousands. 
This  number,  they  alleged,  might 
have  been  doubled  but  for  the  lazi- 
ness of  the  inhabitants  whom  they 
had  employed  to  assist  them.  They 
furnished  them  with  trap-baskets, 
uid  paid  at  the  rate  of  twopence  each 
for  every  live  lobster  brought  to  the 
vessels;  yet  the  Shetlanders  cared 
little  for  the  employment^  although 
some  of  them  were  able  to  eam  nine 
or  ten  shillings  a-week  in  this  man* 
ner.  Crabs  are  also  abundant,  but 
they  are  seldom  eaten,  except  by  the 
birds,  which  leed  upon  them  and  de- 
vour vast  numbers  vearly.  The 
smurling  or  smircelin  Oifya  tnmcatd) 
is  found  on  the  sandy  beaches  at  low 
water ;  it  is  a  delicious  shell-fish,  and 
held  in  general  estimation.  The 
yoag^  or  great  mussel,  is  met  with  in 
different  localities,  but  is  used  chiefly 
as  bait.  In  Bressay  Sound  they  are 
found  adhering  to  tangles  in  three 
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or  four  fathoms  water,  and  are  taken 
up  by  an  instrument  made  for  the 
purpose.  In  Bixter  Voe  they  ad- 
here to  the  bottom,  like  the  stones  of 
a  pavement,  having  their  acute  ends 
turned  up,  and  when  found  in  this 
position  they  are  taken  with  more 
difficulty.  Cockles,  wclks,  buckies, 
periwinkles,  &c.  are  very  common, 
but  eaten  chiefly  in  times  of  scarcity. 
In  the  parish  of  Yell,  during  the 
scarcity  that  prevailed  in  1837,  no 
less  than  115  barrels  of  cockles  were 
collected  from  ten  families,  who  had 
been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  sub- 
Fisting  upon  that  food  during  the 
preceding  spring. 

By  far  the  most  useful  of  our 
marine  supplies,  as  an  article  of  do- 
mestic consumption,  is  the  coal-fish 
{Gadus  carbonariiis)y  with  its  innu- 
merable fry,  which  may  be  eaten 
from  the  age  of  a  few  months  to  that 
of  eight  years  and  upwards.  They 
swarm  in  myriads  around  our  shores, 
and  may  be  said  to  constitute  a  prin- 
cipal means  of  subsistence  to  the 
poorer  class  of  inhabitants.  They 
are  reckoned  a  safe  and  nutritious 
food,  and  are  caught  with  fly  or  bait, 
without  any  other  expense  than  the 
mere  labour  of  fishing  them.  This 
branch  of  our  marine  economy  is  not 
only  one  of  the  most  ancient,  but 
one  of  the  most  beneficial.  The  fry 
of  the  coal-fish,  which  in  the  differ- 
ent stages  of  their  growth  are  known 
by  a  great  variety  of  names,  begin  to 
appear  along  the  shores  about  the 
middle  of  May,  and  they  are  caught 
with  the  fly  towards  the  middle  of 
August.  When  first  seen  they  are 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length, 
and  bear  the  name  of  sUloch,  This 
appellation  they  retain  until  they 
have  drunk  of  the  first  tide  of 
summer— that  is,  until  the  bc^nning 
of  May  next  year— when  they  are 
caMedpUtocks ;  and  even  at  this  a^ 
they  seldom  exceed  ten  inches  m 
length.  When  two  years  old  they 
are  called  hUyia  piltocks ;  when  three 
years  old,  steven  piltocks ;  and  after- 
wards they  are  known  by  the  name 
of  seaih.  In  some  parts  of  Scotland 
the  vocabulary  of  this  fish  and  its 
progeny  is  still  more  complex. 

*'  Id  Orkney  and  Slietland/'  snys  Dr. 
Neill,  "the  fry  are  called  sillocks  or  eel- 
lucks;  nt£dinburgh,po(f/ej/s;  nnd  at  Scar- 
borough, par«.    The  year-old  coal-fish  is 


the  cooth  of  Orkney,  the  piltock  of  Slwt- 
laDd,  the  piiloek  of  the  Hebfideft.  tk» 
glassack  of  Sutherland,  the  cuddie  of  tb« 
Moray  Frith,  the  grty^podley  of  Edio- 
burgh,  and  the  billet  of  Scarboroogb.  In 
Orkney  it  is  1,  a  sillnck ;  9,  a  cmU  ; 
3.  a  harbin ;  4,  a  cudd^n ;  5,  a  $etk€,  Tb« 
full-grown  fieh  is  aleo  in  different  F^^cm 
termed  a  sey^  a  greyling,  a  greylard,  Ac." 

Dr.  Campbell,  who  wrote  his  iV- 
litical  Sttrvey  of  Great  Britain  about 
seventy  years  ago,  makes  s  veiy 
ludicrous  mistake  in  his  notice  of  the 
Shetland  Isles,  when  speaking  of  this 
fish.  He  saj's,  "  As  for  sillocks  and 
piltocks,  which  are  a  kind  of  small 
whale,  the  meaner  sort  live  on  their 
flesh,  such  as  it  is !"  It  is  clear  the 
learned  doctor  was  no  naturalist,  and 
knew  little  of  what  he  was  writing 
about^  otherwise  he  never  would  have 
committed  such  a  blunder.  Some  cre- 
dulous people  believe  that  bantacUt 
mrow  into  solan  geese,  and  that  a 
nair  of  a  live  horse^s  ttdl,  if  bnried 
in  water,  will,  in  process  of  time,  be- 
come an  eel ;  and  in  this  cal^oiy  of 
scientific  transformations  we  must 
evidently  class  Dr.  Campbell'sstrange 
hallucination.  Most  probably  he  was 
led  into  the  error  by  the  sunilaritv 
of  the  name  ptUock  to  palack  or  pJ- 
locky  the  appellation  commonly  given 
in  Scotland  to  that  species  of  whale 
called  the  porpus  or  porpoise.  The 
poet  Campbell,  in  his  Gertrude^  enu- 
merates this  amongst  other  natiooal 
reminiscences  of  his  Caledonian  exile 
in  the  distant  Wyoming : — 

"Green  Albin!    what   though    be  oo 
more  survey 
Thy  ships  at  anchor  on  the  quiet  shore, 
Thy  pellockt  rolling  from  the  mountain 
bay. 
Thy  lone  sepulchral  cairn  upon  the 
moot*, 
And   distant   isles  that  hear  the  load 
Corbrecblan  roar !" 

The  piltocks  frequent  the  deep 
water  and  tide- way,  and  many  leave 
the  coast  along  with  the  herriDg. 
Sometimes,  but  rarely,  they  are 
caught  in  winter,  when  two  or  three 
years  old ;  indeed,  they  seldom  ap- 
pear in  any  considerable  numbers 
after  the  second  year  of  their  age 
until  they  have  become  the  true 
seath,  when,  if  we  may  judge  from 
their  size  compared  with  their  former 
magnitude,  they  cannot  be  under 
eight  or  ten  years  old.     They  are 
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tben  oboerved  to  have  retained  their 
emrly  habit  of  keeping  near  the  sur- 
face of  deep  water,  and  they  are 
caught  in  the  tide-way  in  the  same 
manner  as  mackerel.  It  is  in  the 
state  of  dllock  and  seath  that  this 
fish  is  most  beneficial  to  the  coun- 
try. The  quantity  caught  is  not  so 
large  now  as  it  formerly  was,  still  it 
is  ooDsiderable,  as  the  oil  of  the  fry 
is  nsed  in  the  dreary  season  of  winter 
to  supply  the  cottage-lamp  of  the 
peasantry. 

At  one  time  the  number  caught 
must  have  been  enormous,  as  hbtory 
records  that  upwards  of  10,000  bar- 
rels of  oil  have  been  derived  from 
their  livers  in  the  brief  space  of 
seven  months ;  but  more  recently,  so 
much  have  they  decreased,  that,  on 
an  average,  little  more  than  a  tenth 
of  this  quantity  has  been  obtained. 
About  a  century  ago  an  Englishman, 
conneeted  with  the  Briti£  white- 
herring  -  fisherv,  who  resided  five 
years  in  Shetknd,  wrote  what  he 
calls  A  True  and  Exact  Description 
of  Ike  Islandj  j-v.,  its  Situation^  Trade, 
Produce,  and  Inhabitants ;  and  among 
other  '^  uncommon  subjects**  which 
he  Uionght  '^  worthy  of  observation,** 
was  the  vast  number  of  sillocks,  and 
the  facility  with  which  they  were 
taken: — 

••  Now,  reader,  you  must  obser\*e  that 
no  wind  nor  weather  can  preveot  the  na- 
liTes  from  catch ine  fish,  for  if  the  wind 
sbifta  its  corner  they  shift  theirs,  and  a 
boy  of  nine  or  ten  years  of  age  will  take 
a  couple  of  fishing-rods  and  go  down  to 
the  aea-aide,  set  himself  down  upon  the 
point  of  a  rock,  and  in  leas  than  an  hour 
he  will  catob  as  many  small  fish  as  will 
serre  twenty  people.  The  kettle  is  al- 
ways cleaned,  and  water  put  into  it  for 
to  boil  the  fiah,  before  they  are  caught. 
Their  small  fish  they  catch  by  the  shore 
are  of  two  kinds,  the  one  is  called  piltag, 
a  grey  fish,  and  somewhat  bigger  than  a 
herring ;  the  other  is  of  the  same  colour 
and  bigger  than  a  large  sprat,  but  much 
finer  •ating^.tbis  is  called  a  nllag ;  they 
have  fine  liTer,  of  which  they  make  pies 
and  broil  them  on  the  coals,  and  they  eat 
exceeding  well.  There  are  infinite  num- 
bers of  these  small  fish  all  around  the 
island,  in  every  creek  and  corner ;  yea, 
I  hare  seen  many  thousands  of  them  run 
on  shore  in  stormy  weather.  They  dun? 
their  ground  chiefly  with  these  small 
fish  and  sea-weed,  upon  which  their  sheep 
feed  mostly.'* 

Dn   Arthur    Edmondston,  who 


wrote  in  1809,  mentions  that  seath 
were  more  numerous  formerly  than 
in  his  time,  and  were  caught  at  the 
northern  and  southern  extremities  of 
the  county.  They  disappeared  from 
Unst  for  a  long  period,  but  for  seve- 
ral years  they  nave  been  taken  there 
in  considerable  ouantity.  Dunross- 
ness  and  Fair  Iste,  however,  are  the 
places  where  this  branch  of  fishery 
IS  most  uniformly  and  successfully 
practised.  At  the  period  alluded  to, 
about  fifty  tons  of  dry  seath  were 
annually  exported.  The  chief  market 
for  them  was  Leith,  where  they  sold 
for  about  ten  shillings  and  sixpence 
the  hundred  weight.  When  in  the 
wet  state,  they  could  be  bought  from 
the  fishermen  at  a  penny  a-piece,  and 
if  salted  by  them,  at  fourpence  each. 
In  curing  them  it  is  still  the  prac- 
tice to  keep  on  the  head,  whicn  by 
many  is  esteemed  a  delicacy,  and 
used  to  be  reckoned  at  one  time  suf- 
ficient of  itself  to  defray  the  expense 
of  freight. 

The  fisheries  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  Shetland,  spesiking  com- 
mercially, consist  of  hng,  cod,  and 
herring.  Obvious  though  the  ad- 
vantages are  that  might  be  derived 
from  this  source,  yet  the  prosecution 
of  it  by  the  native  Shetlanders  be- 
yond tne  mere  supply  of  food,  is 
comparatively  but  a  modem  pursuit. 
For  centuries  the  Flemings  and  Dutch 
were  the  chief  adventurers,  and  en- 
grossed the  whole  fishings,  not 
around  the  islands  only,  but  also  on 
the  coasts  of  Scotland.  So  early  as 
the  twelfth  century,  it  is  said,  the 
salting  of  herrings,  in  a  temporary 
manner,  was  known  to  the  Sottish 
fishermen,  and  if  we  may  credit  tra- 
dition, the  Dutch  piuxhased  them 
from  us  in  that  state,  and  likewise 
carried  away  immense  quantities  of 
dried  cod,  which  are  stiU  known  in 
Holland  by  the  name  of  haberdien — 
an  evident  corruption  of  the  word 
Aberdeen,  the  port  from  whence  they 
were  shipped.  The  balance  of  trade, 
however,  appears  to  have  turned 
against  us  after  the  Flemings  had 
discovered  (about  the  year  1307)  the 
method  of  pickling  herrings  as  a 
staple  article  of  exportation.  During 
the  following  century,  the  Dutch 
herring-fishery  became  independent 
of  the  Scotch,  for  they  used  only 
large  vessels  with  nets,  on  board  of 
which  the  fish  were  cured,  ^rithout 
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any  communication  whatever  with 
the  shore,  except  at  Bressay  Sound. 

The  vast  advantages  reaped  by 
these  enterprising  foreigners  appear 
to  have  aroused  tne  attention  of  the 
old  Scottish  parliament,  for  in  the 
reign  of  James  III.,  and  in  the  yeat 
1471,  it  was  enacted,  "That  certain 
lords,  spiritual  and  temporal,  and 
burghs,  soud  sar  mak  great  schipe, 
busses,  and  itner  great  pink-boats, 
with  nets  and  ither  abuilziements  for 
fishing."  This  act  was  confirmed  by 
James  IV.  in  1491,  when  it  was 
further  ordained,  that  no  vessel 
should  be  employed  in  the  herring- 
fishery  under  the  burden  of  twenty 
tons.  In  1573  the  government  of 
James  YI.  appointed  the  herring- 
barrel  to  contain  nine  ^llons  ac- 
cording to  the  Stirling  jug,  which 
was  the  standard  Scotch  pint.  By 
an  act  of  1660,  and  several  preceding 
acts,  it  was  ordained  that  no  herrings 
should  be  exported  before  Michael- 
mas, all  those  caught  before  that 
time  being  appointed  to  be  sold  in 
the  home 'market  for  the  service  of 
the  countn^. 

About  tnat  time  an  opinion  began 
to  prevail,  that  for  condnctinK  or 
promoting  any  extensive  brancn  of 
trade,  a  company  is  better  adapted 
than  individuals.  Accordingly,  the 
first  parliament  of  Charles  II.  passed 
an  act  to  encourage  the  establish- 
ment of  companies  for  carrying  on 
the  herring-fishery.  Very  great 
privileges  were  offered  to  such  com- 
panies, and  particularly  all  materials 
and  provisions  to  be  used  on  board 
their  vessels  were  exempted  fVom 
duties  and  exactions  of  every  kind. 
These  encouragements,  however, 
seem  to  have  haa  no  great  effect,  for 
a  company  which  was  established  at 
Greenock  in  1676,  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  Duke  of  York  wnen  he 
resided  in  Holyrood  Palace,  soon  went 
to  decay,  and  the  trade  again  returned 
to  the  hands  of  private  fishers. 

In  1705,  two  years  before  the 
Union,  the  Scottbh  parliament,  in 
imitation  of  the  Dutch,  wisely  re- 
mitted the  duties  on  all  materials 
used  in  the  herring-fishery,  and  all 
dues  and  exactions  usually  paid  in 
other  branches  of  trade.  By  the 
same  act  a  bounty  of  10«.  4d,  Scota 
was  cranted  on  every  last  of  herrings^ 
in  whatever  way  they  were  taken; 
and  18/.  Soots,  for  every  exported 


last  of  herrings  taken  by  busses.  This 
was  the  first  bounty  granted  in  Bri- 
tain for  the  exportation  of  herrings ; 
but  it  was  dogged  with  that  injnii- 
cious  preference  in  fiivour  of  bosses 
and  large  vessels,  and  eontained  the 
old  absurd  clause  prohibiting  export- 
ation till  after  Michaelmas.  Shortly 
after  the  Union  the  trade  deelined, 
and  Scotland  am^eared  to  haye  lost 
its  principal  article  of  oommeroe.  As 
an  mtelligent  writer,  Mr.  J.  F.  De- 
novan,  who  took  a  deep  interest  in 
the  subject  about  twenty  yeaxs  ago, 
observes,  "  The  enactment  of  salt 
duties  and  the  complicated  regula- 
tions established  for  their  raaoa^- 
ment,  the  difficulties  in  ohtainmg 
salt,  and  the  great  risk  incurred  by 
traders  entering  into  salt-bonds,  at 
once  depressed  the  Scottish  fish^ies, 
and  in  spite  of  all  the  props  with 
which  it  has  been  supported,  and  the 
liberal  premiums  given  for  Its  re- 
vival, it  has  progressively  dedined.** 

In  1720,  a  seneral  copartnery  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  raiauig 
this  fishery  from  its  languor.  It  eon- 
sisted  of  about  2000  of  the  principal 
people  of  Scotland,  with  a  large  ca- 
pital, divided  into  shares  of  1002. 
each ;  but,  like  the  South  Sea  bab- 
ble, which  burst  about  the  same 
time,  it  fell  to  the  ground,  and  the 
whole  scheme  was  relmquiahed. 
Thirty  years  afterwards  (1750),  the 
Free  British  White  -  Herring  Com- 
pany was  established  by  act  of  par- 
liament; its  proposed  capital  was 
500,000^,  the  proprietors  to  receiye 
three  per  cent  on  sums  paid  in  dur- 
ing fourteen  years.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  was  chosen  its  governor ;  but, 
in  spite  of  royal  patronage  and  pro- 
mis^  bounties,  this  national  associa- 
tion was  given  up  soon  after  its 
establishment.  Between  1750  and 
1815,  numerous  acts  were  passed  for 
r^;ulating  this  fishery,  wnich  it  is 
needless  here  to  recapitulate. 

A  board  of  trustees  was  established 
at  Edinburgh  in  1727,  to  whom  the 
distributi(m  of  20002.  per  annum 
from  the  revenue  of  Scotland  was 
entrusted,  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  fisheries  and  manufactures  of 
that  country.  This  board  is  still  in 
existence  ;  but  whether  its  utility 
either  to  the  fishermen  or  to  the  na- 
tion be  an  equivalent  for  the  salaries 
of  the  commissioners,  is  a  problem 
which  I  cannot  undertake  to  deter- 
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mine.  One  thine  is  dear,  that  the  pro- 
gress of  our  fisheries  has  never  been 
commensurate  with  the  amount  of 
legislation  bestowed  upon  them ;  and 
thaty  so  fiur  as  Shetland  is  concerned, 
wfaaterer  improvement   has   taken 
plaee   we  owe  to  the  enterprise  of 
indiTidiiais.  Among  the  first  to  pro- 
mote  and  estaUish  this  branch  of 
indu^iy  was  Mr.  Duncan,  sheriff- 
sabflftitate;  and  his  patriotic  spirit 
set  others  an  example  for  imitation. 
In    Sandsting  pansh,  the  herring- 
fishery  owes  much   to  Mr.  James 
Garriek,  of  Raewick.    He  purchased 
a  few  second-band  boats  from  Wick, 
each  of  which  carried  about  twenty 
neCSy  and  with  these  he  was  very 
BoeeesBftiL   The  landowners  in  Unst, 
Yell,  Dmirossiiess,  &c.  have  acted  in 
the  same  enterprising  manner.    In 
general  they  furnish  nets,  which  they 
either  hire  out  to  the  fishermen  or 
advance  to  them  at  prime  cost,  to  be 
paid  for  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
fish,  within  a  thne  limited  by  agree- 
ment.   They  also  provide  casks  and 
salt,  and  take  upon  themselves  the 
wh^e  expense  and  risk  of  curing  and 
sending  tne  herrings  to  market.   Mr. 
Bmee  of  Sumburgh,  and  Mr.  Bruce 
of  ^(town,  iwve  given  much  encou- 
raganent  to  their  tenants,  who  have 
carried  on  for  some  years  the  fisheries 
in  Dunrossness,  Sandwich,  and  Con-* 
ningsburgh,  where  a  number  of  large 
boats  have  been  fitted  out  at  great 


It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that, 
in  spite  of  individual  exertions  and 
government  bounties,  our  herring- 
fishery  is  not  that  ** golden  mine** 
which  it  proved  to  meigners  two 
centuries  a^.  Tradition  states,  and 
I  believe  with  truth,  that  the  Dutch, 
by  meaaa  of  wealth  dravni  from  our 
seas,  raised  a  few  miserabie  huts  on 
the  bai^Es  of  the  Amstel  river  to  be 
a  city  of  the  third  magnitude  in  Eu- 
rope. Amsterdam^  f£eir  historiaas 
proodly  boast,  was  founded  on  the 
bones  of  herrings — herrinn  caught 
and  cured  <m  the  coasts  of  Scotland ; 
and  with  the  money  thus  realised, 
they  purchased  from  our  ancestors 
the  very  stones  with  which  thev 
built  their  Stadthouse,  and  which 
were  conveyed  in  eliips  from  one  of 
the  quarries  on  the  Frith  of  Forth, 
near  Qneensferry. 

It  »  stated,  apparently  on  good 
attthority^  that  for  many  years  the 


Scotch  herring -fishery  yielded  the 
enterprising  Hollanders  a  revenue  of 
about  3,000,000/.  sterlmg.  Dr.  Camp- 
bell, whose  name  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, after  premising  that  the  value 
of  the  Dutch  fishery  nas  often  been 
exaggerated,  and  that,  therefore,  he 
wHlgive  "a  modest  computation,** 
proceeds  to  observe,  that  "  it  would 
be  no  difilcult  thing  to  nrove  to  the 
satisfacticm  of  the  candia  as  well  as 
critical  inquirer,  that  while  it  con- 
tinued to  nourish  in  their  hand,  they 
drew  from  their  fishery  out  of  the 
ocean  washing  the  coasts  of  Shetland, 
to  the  amount  of  tun?  hundred  mil' 
lions  sterling  r^  This  shews  what 
an  immense  and  inexhaustible  field 
of  wealth  our  remote  seas  in  days  of 
yore  proved  to  those  who  had  skill 
and  enterprise  to  cultivate  it. 

In  1633,  Captain  Smith,  who  was 
sent  hither  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke 
expressly  to  report  on  the  Dutch 
fisnery,  says,  that  he  saw  on  the 
coast  of  Shetland,  not  &r  from  Unst, 
as  many  as  1500  of  their  herring- 
bue»es,  each  of  eighty  tons  burden; 
besides  twenty  armed  ships  as  a  con- 
vcr^,  carrving  thirty  guns  each,  and 
a  fleet  of  dogger-boats  to  the  number 
of  about  400,  each  of  sixty  tons  bur- 
den. The  infbrence  which  the  cap-* 
tain  draws  from  this  scene  of  indus- 
try is  quite  characteristic  of  a  British 
sador,  and  forcibly  indicates  the  im- 
portance which  he  attached  to  that 
branch  of  trade,—"  If  the  king 
rCharles  I.)  would  send  out  such  a 
fleet  of  busses  for  the  fishing-trade, 
being  in  our  own  seas  and  on  our 
own  grounds  j  and  were  all  strangers 
discharged  from  fishing  in  those  seas, 
that  the  subjects  of  the  three  king- 
doms only  might  have  it ;  it  would 
make  our  kin^  rich  and  glorious, 
and  the  three  kingdoms  happv ;  not 
one  would  want  bread,  and  God 
would  be  praised  and  the  king  loved.** 
And  not  many  years  had  efiipsed  in 
the  same  century,  before  the  num- 
ber of  busses  that  visited  Shetland 
amounted  to  2200.  Owing,  however, 
to  wars  and  other  causes,  a  diminu- 
tion took  place ;  and  at  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  only  500  or 
600  busses  visited  our  coasts.  The 
number  of  Dutchmen  who  obtained 
employment  and  subsistence  during 
the  palmy  days  of  the  herring-fish- 
ery, Dr.  Campbell  reckons  at  above 
100,000  persons. 
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In  tlie  year  1702,  when  Britaia 
and  her  allies  were  engaged  in  war 
with  France,  the  spirit  of  hostility 
extended  even  to  the  catching  of 
fish.  A  squadron  of  six  sail  of  French 
men-of-war,  which  had  been  sent 
north  on  purpose  to  intercept  the 
Dutch,  fell  in  with  four  of  their 
armed  convoys  which  were  protect- 
ing the  busses  off  Fair  Isle.  A  bat- 
tle ensued,  in  which,  after  the  Dutch 
admiral's  ship  had  been  sunk,  the 
remaining  three  made  their  escape. 
The  Frenchmen  proceeded  to  Bres- 
say  Sound,  sent  m  their  boats,  and 
are  said  to  have  burned  and  destroyed 
above  400  of  the  Dutch  busses ;  and 
from  this  disaster  their  fishermen 
seem  never  to  have  completely  re- 
covered. For  a  long  time  after,  not 
more  than  300  or  400  busses  appear- 
ed, and  in  1774  the  number  of 
Dutch  vessels  amounted  only  to  200; 
but  there  were,  at  the  same  time,  as 
many  belonging  to  the  Danes,  Prus- 
sians, French,  and  Flemings:  the 
English  bad  also  two  ships,  and  the 
Scotch  one.  There  is  both  reason 
and  patriotism  in  the  earnest  exhort- 
ations of  the  Englishman  who  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  Shetland  in  1750,  in 
behalf  of  the  Great  White-Herring 
Fishery.    He  writes : — 

"  It  btts  often  given  me  great  concern 
when  I  have  reflected  upon  the  indiffer- 
ency.  or  rather  indolence  of  the  British 
nation,  in  regard  to  this  advantageous 
branch  of  trade,  thnt  they  should  suflfer 
foreigners  to  live  and  enrich  themselves 
by  the  product  of  our  country,  and  our 
natives  in  the  meanwhile  destitute  of 
common  necessaries.  I  am  persuaded 
the  Dutch  employ  upwards  of  30,000 
hands  yearly  in  this  one  branch  ;  would 
it  not  then  be  more  to  our  advantage  and 
our  credit  to  employ  twenty  or  thirty 
thousand  of  our  own  countrymen  in  this 
beneficial  branch,  than  to  suffer  those 
locusts  to  take  the  bread  out  of  our 
mouths,  and  we  starve  in  the  meantime  ? 
I  would,  therefore,  beseech  you,  my  coun- 
trymen, to  bestir  vourselves  like  men, 
and  wrest  your  rights  and  properties  out 
of  the  paws  of  the  ravishers ;  Jet  neither 
purses,  nor  flattering  fawning  speeches, 
betray  you  into  «  baseness,  which  in  the 
cod,  if  not  speedily  prevented,  must  and ' 
will  prove  a  groat  loss  to  Britain.  For, 
notwithstanding  the  Dutch  have  enjoyed 
a  series  of  uninterrupted  gain  upon  onr 
coast,  even  so  far  back  as  King  WilHam's 
reign,  there  never  was  any  law  in  their 
favour  to  rule  and  usurp  in  our  seas,  and 
to  monopolise  that  branch  of  trade  which 


belongs  to  us,  and  us  only.  Their  liberty 
was  no  more  than  discretional ;  but  tLcx. 
like  all  other  indiscreet  persons,  ba«« 
abused  their  liberty,  which  we  hare  fully 
experienced." 

The  mode  in  which  these  enter- 
prising foreigners  paid  their  anniial 
visits  to  our  shores  is  cnriofis,  as  a 
picture  of  Shetland  manners  Umards 
the  close  of  last  century.  Such,  in- 
deed, was  our  povertv  and  our  li* 
mited  resources,  that  the  conuneicial 
intercourse  resulting  from  these  pe- 
riodical visits  greatly  assisted  the 
natives  in  procuring  a  neceasary  sub- 
sistence, when  the  weights  and  mea- 
sures of  their  country  had  been 
clandestinely  raised  by  the  hand  of 
power  to  more  than  twice  their  an- 
cient standard,  for  the  purpose  of 
exacting  in  the  same  proportion  the 
rent,  scat,  wattle,  and  feudal  duties 
paid  in  kind  to  the  superior. 

The  herring  busses  generally  sailed 
from  Holland  about  the  beginnii^ 
of  June,  and  about  the  15th  or  16tn 
they  began  to  make  their  appearance 
on  the  coast  of  Shetland.  On  the 
24th  they  all  assembled  in  the  grand 
rendezvous  of  Bressay  Sound,  that 
bein^  the  day  (St.  Johnamas),  ac- 
cordmg  to  a  I)utch  law,  for  wetting 
their  nets ;  and  the  fishing  ceased  on 
the  31st  of  December  following 
Their  vessels  were  from  seventy  to 
eighty  tons  burden,  ringed  witn  a 
large  lug-sail,  and  having  a  small 
mizzen-mast  besides,  with  a  crew  of 
fourteen  hands,  of  which  a  propor- 
tion were  boys.  There  were  also  at- 
tending on  the  fleet  a  few  aimed 
conveyers,  which,  besides  serving  for 
protection  and  as  hospitals  for  the 
sick,  carried  with  them  supernume- 
rary hands,  carpenters,  and  materials 
of  all  descriptions  for  fishing,  in  order 
to  assist  the  busses  in  case  of  losses  or 
accidents.  The  doggers  or  ya^rs 
were  smaller,  and  swifUr  sauers, 
bein^  intended  to  run  home  with  the 
berrmgs  first  caught,  to  secure  a 
higher  price.  They  were  permitted 
to  bring  fish  from  the  busses  tiU  the 
15th  of  July  only ;  and  all  were  prohi- 
bited, under  very  severe  penalties, 
from  carrying  a  single  herring  to 
an^  place  except  Holland  and  West 
Fricsland;  and  before  sailing,  the 
yaggers  were  obliged  to  obtain  a  li- 
cense to  proceed.  Early  in  the  season, 
when  the  fish  was  esteemed  a  ^reat 
delicacy,  the  yagger?  which  arrived 
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borne  first  sold  their  herrings  at  a 
guilder  each ;  and  after  disposing  of 
their  cargoes,  they  returned  to  the 
fishing  as  common  busses.  Each  ves- 
sel carried  generally  two  fleets  of 
nets,  whidi  were  set  at  night,  and 
haaled  at  sunrise  next  morning. 
Particular  care  was  paid  to  the  salt- 
ing and  curing  the  herrings ;  and  all 
that  could  not  he  gutted  and  cured 
in  cooiae  of  the  day  before  sunset, 
were  either  thrown  overboard,  or 
kept  apart  and  sold  as  inferior  fish. 

It  ^was  during  the  time  the  busses 
were  detained  in  Bressay  Sound  that 
the  Shetlander  endeavoured  to  pro- 
cure,   from  his   commercial   traffic 
witli  tliem,  the  means  to  enable  him 
to   support  his    family  during  the 
year.     Accordingly,  their  home  pro- 
duce was  brougnt  forth,  consisting 
of  stockings,  gloves,  nightcaps,  rugs, 
Scc^  manu&ctured  expressly  for  the 
occaaoon  of  the  annual  fair  which 
then  took  place  at  Lerwick.    At  the 
same  time,    additional  employment 
wms  given  to  the  native  boatmen; 
for  as  none  of  the  busses  brought 
boats  with  them,  each   required  a 
yawl  to  attend  it  while  lying  in  the 
Sound.     In   return,   the   islanders 
bought  linen,  fishing-lines,  hooks, 
tobacco,  gin,  and  other  liquors.    A 
description  of  those  barterings  is  given 
by  the  quaint  old  writer  of  1750, 
already  quoted.    He  says:—* 

*'  As  I  observed  before,  the  common 
people  malce  many  coane  stockings, 
which  they  lay  aside  until  the  beginning 
of  June,  when  the  fair  or  visit  with  the 
Dutch  holds,  which  they  call  the  Johns- 
mas  fair.  About  this  time,  the  Dutch, 
to  the  number  of  ten  or  eleven  hundred 
huases,  have  wet  their  nets  uoon  the 
coast,  which  they  are  obliged  to  ao  by  an 
express  act  oftJie  States- Gun ei al ;  then 
they  come  into  Bressa  Sound  to  buy 
stockings.  They  have  for  convoy  two 
or  three  ships  of  war,  each  carrying  ten 
or  twelve  guns.  These  ships  when  they 
cast  anchor  fire  their  guns,  as  a  signal 
for  the  inhabitants  all  round  the  countiy 
and  the  isles  to  come  in,  which  they  ac- 
cordingly do.  llien  the  coujmen  come 
on  iJiore  with  bags  of  money,  and  buy 
them  all  up  at  ten  shillings  per  score. 
Aboot  this  time  there  are  ships  from 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  large  open 
boats  from  the  Orkney  Islands,  loaded 
with  meal,  barley,  and  malt ;  on  board  of 
which  vessels  the  natives  go,  and  buy  a^ 
mach  grain  as  tlieir  money  can  purchase, 
which  they  carry  home  to  support  their 


families,  seeing  their  own  land  is  so  bar* 
ren,  that  the  yearly  produce  thereof  is 
not  sufficient  to  supply  them  with  bread 
two  months,  unless  it  be  here  and  there 
one  who  has  a  little  arable  ground." 

These  dealings  were  latterly  car- 
ried on  more  extensively,  and  in 
different  parts  of  the  islands.  Dr. 
Hibbert,  in  his  Description^  says, — 

''  From  the  1st  of  May  to  the  1st  of 
August  (old  style),  vessels  freighted  with 
goods  for  barter  were  constantly  arriving 
in  the  country  from  Hamburgh,  Lnbeck, 
Bremen,  Denmark,  and  more  recently 
from  England  and  Scotland.  The  mer- 
chants, upon  landing,  obtained  booths 
either  ready  constructed,  or  the  privilege 
of  erecting  them  upon  some  convenient 
site  of  ground,  for  wliich  they  paid  tlie 
landed  proprietors  of  Shetland  a  roost 
exorbitant  rate.  They  then  stored  these 
buildings  with  a  variety  of  articles  for 
sale  or  barter,  such  as  hooks,  lines, 
herring-nets,  several  descriptions  of  rum 
and  flour,  a  kind  of  wheaten  bread  named 
vingel  bread,  talt,  fruits  of  all  kinds, 
mead,  strong  beer,  various  sorts  of  dis- 
tilled spirits,  particularly  one  named 
carn-watert,  coarse  hempen  cloth,  toge« 
ther  with  line  linens,  muslins,  and  other 
merchandise.  At  the  same  time,  the 
natives  brought  their  fish  for  barter  to  the 
doors  of  the  booths  in  a  wet  state,  though 
sometimes,  under  the  name  of  stock-fiih, 
they  were  previously  dried  in  the  skeos. 
Other  articles  disposed  of  to  the  stranger 
comprised  stockmga,  wadmel,  horses, 
cows,  sheep,  seal-sUns,  olter-skins,  but- 
ter,  and  oil.  Booths  were  also  opened  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  particularly  at 
Unst,  Yell,  Sumburgh,  and  Hillswick." 

Combined  with  the  traffic  in 
woollen  wares,  the  Shetlander  had 
another  amusing  kind  of  commerce 
with  the  Dutch.  As  a  useful  and 
hcaltliy  exercise  for  their  sailors, 
after  uaving  been  lon^  confined  on 
ship-board,  their  medical  men  pre- 
scnbed  riding  on  horseback.  For 
their  special  accommodation,  a  sca- 
thold  near  Lerwick  was  crowded 
with  shellics,  brought  from  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  let  out  for 
nire  at  the  rate  of  a  stiver  per  mile. 
The  scene  is  thus  described  by  the 
Englishman  quoted  above :  — 

*'  There  is  no  horse-hire  demanded 
here,  unless  it  be  in  the  summer,  when 
the  Dutch  are  upon  the  coast.  During 
that  time,  some  of  the  country  people 
bring  in  their  horses  for  the  Dutchmen  to 
rid^ ',  and  I  must  own,  that  if  they  are 
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not  better  nailora  than  riden»  I  would  not 
obooee  to  TentnieiDy  life  so  far  as  Graves. 
end  in  one  of  tbeir  beat  bottoms.  There 
18  a  spot  of  eround  above  the  town,  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  prett j 
even,  which  is  very  rare  in  Shetland  ; 
here  the  coantryman  comes  with  his 
horse,  inquiring  in  Dutch  who  will  ride. 
Immediately  comes  a  clumsy  Dutchman, 

S>es  him  a  dubUkee  (that  is  twopence), 
en  up  be  mounts.  The  owner  of  the 
horse  immediately  falls  a -beating  the 
oreature,  and  pricks  its  tail  with  the 
point  of  his  stick,— >then,  behold  !  in  an 
instant  down  coroes  the  Dutchman.  Up 
he  gets  again,  and  mounts  afresh ;  but 
before  he  gets  on  a  second  time,  there 
must  be  a  second  dubleke§,  and  he  is 
scarce  up  before  he  is  down  again;  so 
that  the  fellow  often  makes  a  shilling  of 
the  Dutchman  before  be  comes  to  the 
end  of  the  place.  This,  together  with 
what  money  they  receive  for  their  stock, 
ings,  is  all  the  cash  they  hare  from  one 
year's  end  to  the  other,  unless  when  some 
Dutchman  fancies  any  of  their  horses ; 
then  tliey  chance  to  make  a  good  profit, 
as  they  will  sell  a  horse  to  a  Dutchman 
for  a  pound,  that  they  cannot  sell  to  their 
neighbours  for  three  half-crowns." 

The  bustle  of  this  fair  continued 
up  to  a  recent  period,  and  within  the 
memory  of  the  living  ^neration,  to 
be  a  soene  of  great  ammation.  An 
eye«witne80  in  1774  describes  the 
natives  as  very  smart  in  making 
bargains,  using  as  many  Danish  and 
Norwegian  words  as  served  their 
purpose  of  buying  and  selling ;  but 
as  for  the  Dutch  language,  they 
spoke  it  with  great  fluency.  The 
ffain,  however,  was  not  without  some 
drawbacks,  for  during  the  Ashing 
season  provisions  rose  to  three  times 
their  ordinary  price,  in  consequence 
of  the  extra  quantitv  of  fresh  meat 
reauLred  bj  the  foreign  visitors. 
Jonnsmas  is  still  regaraed  by  the 
Shetkmd  fisherman  as  a  holiday ;  and 
on  the  12th  of  August,  when  the 
season  for  ling-fishing  closes,  before 
striking  their  tents  and  bidding  adieu 
to  the  busy,  perilous  occupation  of 
the  summer,  those  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  associate  together  in 
their  sea-faring  profession  meet  and 
take  a  parting  cup,  when  the  usual 
toast  upon  the  oocasion  is,  **  Lord, 
open  the  mouth  of  the  erey  fish,  and 
baud  [hold]  thy  hand  about  the 
com!"  This  meeting  is  known 
by  the  name  of  ^Hhe  fishermen's 
foy."    It  is  a  sort  of  winding-up  of 


the  buamess  of  the  year,  or,  at  ] 
a  temporary  sospension  fhn  the 
labours  and  privations  oftheblMrdy 
oalUng.    In  the  words  of  an  old  poet, 

Fhineas  Fletcher, — 


"  Little  know  they  the  fisher's  I 
psin. 

Whose  labour  with  his  age,  still  grow, 
ing,  spends  not ; 
His  cares  and  watehings,  oft  misspent  ia 
vain, 
The  early  morn  begins,  dark  evning 
ends  not." 

Distinguished  from  the  faemng- 
fishing  is  the  white  fishery;  indndkig 
ling,  tusk,  and  ood.  This  is  the 
trade  whidi  has  duefly  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  Shetlanders.  Yet 
even  this  they  long  divided  with  the 
Dutch.  But  towards  the  b^inmng 
of  the  last  century,  and  when  varioiu 
acts  of  parliament  were  framed,  pro- 
hibiting the  imnorting  of  ffmaga. 
salt  except  in  iBritirii  Tesaelfl,  and 
encouraging  by  bounties  the  expoita- 
tion  of  &h  cured  at  home,  foreigners 
gradually  left  the  iMie  fiahc^  of 
Shetland  to  its  own  reaonroes.  When 
the  periodical  visits  of  the  traders 
from  Holland,  Hamburg,  Lubeck, 
Bremen,  &c,  had  ceased,  oceaaioDal 
companies  of  Scotch  and  Engheh 
merchants  next  appeared;  bat  the 
principal  successors  to  the  Dutch 
were  the  Shetland  proprietors  them* 
selves.  One  chief  motive  for  their 
engaging  in  the  curing  and  exporting 
of  ling  was,  to  procure  for  their 
tenants  the  only  means  they  pos- 
sessed for  paying  their  rents.  But 
this  gave  nse  to  a  new  embarrass- 
ment ;  the  tenants  were  wholly  on- 
able  from  their  poverty  to  purchase 
boats  or  lines,  and  unless  tne  land- 
lords would  advance  a  sum  sufficient 
for  the  purpose,  the  attempt  to  pro- 
secute the  fishing  must  have  proved 
abortive.  Hence  the  sine^lar  tenure 
of  holding  land  which  nas  so  long 
prevailed  in  Shetland,  namely,  the 
proprietor  allowing  his  yearly  tenant^ 
to  be  in  debt  to  him  for  the  value  of 
the  boats  and  fishing-tackle,  but  re- 
quiring from  them  the  obligation  to 
let  him  have  their  wet  fish  at  a  sti- 
pulated low  rate. 

The  custom  of  fishing  tenure,  how- 
ever, is  not  universal.  Many  pro- 
prietors have  abolished  it,  and  lease 
their  lands  at  an  advanced  pria\ 
allowing  their  tenants  to  salt  their 
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own   £gbj  and,  when  ready  for  the 
market,  dvpose  of  them  on  their  ovm 
aecoiaiit    In  the  parishes  of  North 
Xell,    Fetlar,  Tingwall,  Sandsting, 
&G^    most  of  the  tenants  keep  up 
boots  and  lines  for  themselves ;  ^  ving 
their  landlords  or  tacksmen  their  fish 
at  tli€  current  mice,  about  6s,  6d. 
per  cmU  of  wet  ling,  and  4s,  Bd,  for 
tlie  tusk  and  cod.    About  Scalloway 
most  of  the  men  have  shares  in  the 
vessek,  and  some  of  them  are  sole 
owners.    In  Unst,  the  most  north- 
ernlj'  of  our  islands,  the  landowners 
in  general  furnish  nets,  which  they 
either  lend  out  to  the  fishermen,  or 
ndbvmnce  to  them  at  prime  cost,  to  be 
paid  for  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
boat  within  a  time  bmited  by  agree- 
ment.   They  also  provide  casks  and 
salt,  and  taie  upon  themselves  the 
vrhole  expense  and  risk  of  curing  and 
sending  the  herrings  to  market,  pay- 
inflrthe  men  so  much  per  cran. 

The  grtiBB  amount  offish  cured  and 
export^  from  Unst  in  1831,  as 
marked  by  the  fishing  ofilcer,  was  in 
value  5914/.  sterling,  of  which  con- 
siderably more  than  a  half  (3230^.) 
were  ling,  tusk,  and  cod;  the  re- 
mainder being  seath,  herrings,  and 
other  kinds  ci  fish  used  by  the  in- 
habitants as  food.  From  North- 
maving,  the  e^qports  of  ling,  cod, 
tusk,  and  herrings,  in  1841,  were 
reckoned  at  3560/.  In  this  parish 
there  are  many  excellent  stations  for 
prosecuting  the  ling  fishery, — Sten- 
ness,  Hamnavoe,  Uyea,  and  Fethe- 
land,  or  Feideland,  The  last  is  a 
name  ollen  given  to  those  places  on 
the  coast  where  the  grass  is  found  so 
abundant  and  juicy,  that  the  cattle 
feed  thereon  both  winter  and  sum- 
mer. As  a  fishing  station,  Feideland 
in  Northmaving  is  one  of  the  most 
eelebrated. 

The  different  fishings  are  carried 
on  at  different  seasons,  and  with  con- 
sidenible  variety  both  as  to  place  and 
manner.  The  usual  time  for  com- 
raencing  the  ling-fishing  is  from  the 
middle  of  May  to  the  beginning  of 
June,  and  it  continues  till  Lammas. 
The  ood-firiiiuR  begins  at  Whit- 
sunday, and  ends  almut  the  Ist  of 
August,  although  experienced  fisher- 
men allege  tlmt  it  might  be  con- 
tinued two  months  later,  but  then 
during  the  day  alone.  Herrings  are 
cUefly  taken  from  the  middle  of 
August  till  the  middle  of  October, 


but  they  appear  in  our  bays  and 
fishing-grounds  much  earlier— «bout 
the  end  of  June  or  beginning  of  July. 
Early  in  June  they  separate  into  differ- 
ent divisions,  and  visit  tiie  west  and  east 
coasts  of  Great  Britain,  but  it  is  well 
known  that  in  their  migrations  they 
are  extremely  capricious.  This  fact 
is  observable  even  within  the  circum- 
scribed range  of  Shetland.  The 
western  side  of  the  islands,  in  Bt. 
Magnus  Bay,  and  the  neighbourhood 
of  rapa  Stour,  were  formerly  the 
parts  most  regularly  frequented  by 
them ;  but  more  recently  they  seem 
to  have  ^ven  a  preference  to  the 
eastern  side.  From  their  having 
been  caught  in  our  seas  in  tibe  month 
of  November,  but  never  in  great 
numbers,  and  from  their  fry  having 
been  seen  and  taken  out  of  the 
stomachs  both  of  birds  and  fishes 
duriuff  summer,  it  has  been  thought 
probable  that  thev  spawn  in  some  of 
the  deep  bays  in  Shetland,  as  well  as 
on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  although 
their  retreats  have  not  been  disco- 
vered. Indeed,  this  is  one  of  the 
mvsteries  in  the  history  of  ^at  fii^ 
which  science  has  not  yet  fully  cleared 
up. 

Ling  and  tusk  are  fished  with 
long  fines,  in  boats  of  eighteen  or 
nineteen  feet  of  keel,  with  a  crew  of 
six  men.  The  lines  are  laid  at  mid- 
night, and  the  common  bait  ]a  the 
young  coal-fish.  Although  the  re- 
gular season  for  ling-fishing  ends  on 
the  12th  of  August,  co^nderable 
numbers  of  them  are  caught  by  hand- 
lines  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
during  winter  and  spring.  Over 
this  fishing  the  landlord  has  no  c(m- 
trol,  but  if  the  tenant  be  in  debt,  it 
is  expected  that  he  shall  sell  to  him 
whatever  he  can  spare  fh>m  his  own 
consumption.  The  fing  caught  at 
this  season  are  split  and  laid  in  salt, 
and  they  remain  in  the  brine  until 
the  end  of  spring,  when  they  are 
taken  out,  washed^  and  dried  for 
expwtation.  They  are  known  by 
the  name  of  imnter  JM,  and  if  pro- 
perly treated,  they  are  found  to  be  as 
jttiey  and  well-flavoured  as  those 
caught  and  cured  during  summer. 
It  is  only,  however,  in  particular  dis- 
tricts that  lins  are  caught  during 
winter ;  the  chief  localities  are  the 
islands  of  Unst,  Fetlar,  and  Burra, 
and  the  parishes  of  Northmaving  and 
DuarossnesB. 
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This  mode  of  prosecuting  the  liog- 
fishing  is  attended  with  serious  in- 
conveniences, the  principal  of  which 
are  the  smalhiess  of  the  boats  and 
the  boisterous  state  of  the  weather, 
which  causes  great  interruption  and 
danger  to  the  fi^ermen,  so  that  the 
loss  of  a  single  night  will  often  ab- 
sorb the  profits  o?  a  whole  season. 
To  remedy  these  deficiencies,  it  has 
been  suggested  that  small  decked 
vessels,  of  about  twenty  tons  burden, 
should  be  employed  instead  of  open 
boats,  as  was  the  practice  adopted 
formerly  (from  1750  to  1763)  by 
the  Irish,  who  carried  on  thb  branch 
of  fishing  with  considerable  success, 
until  information  having  been  given 
to  the  custom-house  at  Lerwick  that 
they  had  imported  and  used  salt 
from  Ireland,  thereby  evading  the 
duties  to  government,  their  whole 
stock  was  seized,  and  the  fishing 
abandoned. 

April  and  May  arc  the  principal 
months  for  takins  cod.  For  several 
years  this  branch  nas  been  carried  on 
by  numerous  small  decked  vessels, 
of  from  twenty  to  forty  tons,  with 
hand-lines  and  shellfisn  bait;  and 
the  fishing-ground  is  the  south  and 
south-west  sides  of  the  coast,  par- 
ticularly the  Il^ent's  Bank,  wnich 
commences  near  Wcstray  in  Orkney. 
The  plan  of  decked  vessels  is  copied 
from  the  Dutch,  who  formerly  pro- 
secuted the  cod-fishing  with  great 
success.  But  in  thb  the  Shetlanders 
have  not  imitated  the  spirit  of  their 
rivals,  for,  as  Dr.  Hibbert  remarks, 
''it  is  only  about  ten  or  twelve 
years  since  a  few  vessels,  from  six  to 
thirty-five  tons  burden,  and  carrying 
from  six  to  eight  hands,  first  pro- 
secuted a  fishery  for  cod  off  the  coasts 
of  Shetland,  using  hand-lines,  baited 
with  two  or  three  hooks.  They 
seldom  went  farther  to  look  for  fish 
than  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Foula  or  Fair  Isle ;  their  search 
vras  highly  desultory,  and  their  suc- 
cess proportionably  imcertain.  It 
rarely  happened  that  vessels  of  only 
ten  to  thirty  tons,  after  being  em- 
ployed a  week  in  fishing,  returned 
to  their  harbours,  like  the  Dutch 
doggers  described  by  Smith,  so  full 
laden  as  they  could  swim,'' 

Various  writers — Dr.  Neill,  Mr. 
Low,  Sheriff  Duncan  of  Lerwick — 
complain  of  the  indolence  and  supine- 
ness  of  the  natives  iu  n^lecting  to 


cultivate  better  this  rich  field  of  in- 
dustry. It  has  always  been  supposed 
that  the  cod  prepared  in  Shcilaiid 
will  maintain  its  pre-emineDce  over 
that  of  other  places.  The  Newfound- 
land fishermen  are  described  as  ex- 
posing their  fish,  after  it  has  been 
salted,  in  standing  flakes  made  by  i 
slight  wattle,  and  supported  by  poles 
often  twenty  feet  from  the  gnmnd. 
But  the  humidity  is  not  noriv  so 
well  extracted  from  the  fish  as  when, 
according  to  the  Shetland  method. 
they  are  carefully  laid  out  upon  diy 
beaches,  the  stones  of  whioi  have 
been  during  the  winter  exposed  to 
the  abrading  action  of  the  ocean,  and 
are  thus  cleared  from  vegetable  and 
animal  matter. 

It  is  alleged  that,  formerly,  the 
fish  approached  much  nearer  the 
shore  than  they  do  now ;  and  hence, 
in  order  to  reach  the  fishing-ground, 
the  boats  must  pull  out  to  sea  forty 
or  fifty  miles.  This  is  termed  the 
?uia/,  or  distant  fishing ;  and,  if  the 
weather  is  fine,  the  boats  remain  two 
or  three  nights,  the  men  subsistiDg 
on  the  provisions  they  have  taken 
with  them.  Before  setting  out  for 
the  respective  stations  a  variety  of 
preparations  are  necessary.  The 
fisherman's  larder  must  be  replen- 
ished, and  for  this  purpose  each  car- 
ries with  him,  for  the  season,  a  smoke- 
dried  sheep,  a  x)ork  or  mutton  ham, 
two  ankers  of  potatoes,  half  a  lispnnd 
of  dried  bear^  of  which,  when  knocked 
in  a  trough  to  remove  the  husks, 
broth  is  made,  two  lispunds  of  oat- 
meal, which  is  baked  into  cakes 
weekly,  and  as  much  fresh  fish  as 
they  choose  to  cook,  the  heads  of 
which  arc  brought  home  for  the 
.supply  of  their  families.  In  the  ar- 
ticle of  spirits  of  any  kind,  they  are 
very  limited,  being  precluded  from 
the  use  of  that  beverage  W  the  high 
duty  imposed  upon  it.  Thar  com- 
mon drink  is  water,  unless  whea 
they  bring  with  them  a  small  cask 
or  jar  of  Oland.  When  the  Dutch 
vinted  their  coasts  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  exchanging  their  native  pro- 
duce for  gin,  mead,  &C.,  in  wiiich 
they  seem  to  have  sometimes  in- 
dulged rather  freely,  if  we  may  cre- 
dit the  Englishman  I  have  so  often 
2 noted,  who  says, — **The  fishermen 
rink  incessantly  of  these  ItquoHf 
for  when  they  go  to  sea  they  have  it 
with  them,  and  when  they  cannot  go 
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to  scB  on  account  of  bad  weather, 
they  go  to  their  booths,  and  drink 
till  they  can  neither  ^  nor  stand, 
reckoning  up  over  their  cups  what 
fiteh  they  must  catch  next  day  to  pay 
that  drunken  score." 

Occasionally  their  fara  is  anriehMl 
witli  a  more  savoury  dish,  the  &vour-> 
itc  Shetland  dainty  known  by  the 
luuue  <^  crapping  mognM,  This 
prt;paration  conasts  of  8ie  liver  of 
the  cod,  mixed  with  flour  and  spice, 
aud  boiled  in  the  fish's  stomach. 
When  met  with  at  the  tables  of  tlio 
more  opulent  inhabitants,  it  is  ex* 
cvlicnt  $  in  the  plainer  form  oflivered 
»**Vgi^  without  the  flour  and  spicei 
it  r^alea  the  fiBhermeii  at  their  sum- 
mer lodges 

When  every  thing  ia  readv,  it  is 
generally  found  neoessarv,  iot  the 
sake  of  mutual  aeeommodation,  that 
th«  fishermen  assemUe  at  particular 
stations,  so  as  to  be  near  the  scene 
of  their  labours,  and  to  afibrd  them 
facilitiefl  in  curing  and  dryii^  ihQ 
fish ;  consequently,  the  greater  num- 
ber of  them  are  removed  many  miles 
from  their  families.  In  some  places 
the;  fishermen  go  off  but  a  short  dis- 
tance from  home,  and  thus  combine^ 
in  the  same  day,  their  agricultural 
and  fishing  occupations,  but  more 
conimonly  they  are  absent  for  seve- 
ral davs,  or  able  to  make  a  visit  on 
Saturdays  only  to  their  families,  with 
a  supply  of  fish. 

The  assemblage  in  one  place  of  so 
many  individuals  forms  a  busy  and 
au  interesting  scene.    For  the  pur- 
pose of  accommodation  while  prose- 
cuting their  laboursi  the  fishermen 
are  aUowed  by  law  to  build  lodges 
or  huts  on  any  uncultivated  or  un- 
cDclosed  piece  of  land,  at  a  distance 
of  not  more  than  one  hundred  yards 
above  hiffh- water  mark.    These  tem- 
porary shielings  are  very  rudely  con- 
structed, being  built  of  rough  stonesi 
without  any  cement,  and  no  lar^r 
than  is  sufficient  to  contain  a  six- 
oared  boat's  crew.    The  roof  consists 
of  thin  {Neces  of  wood,  covered  with 
turf  or  dieois ;  and  when  the  sta- 
tion is  in  a  small  island,  like  that  oS 
Papa  Stour,  the  materials  require  to 
be  transported  thither.    The  floor  is 
merely  the  ground,  strewed  with  a 
little  straw  or  dried  grass ;  and  this 
st:iTe6  them  as  abed  wnen  they  are  in 
want  of  repose.    The  roofing  is  re- 
moved, generally  taken  home,  every 
I        VOL.  xaLZiv.  MO.  cci. 


the  bare  walls  alone  re- 
main during  winter,  and  when  ope- 
rations are  resumed,  the  men,  eight 
or  ten  days  before  commencing,  must 
repair  to  the  stations  to  put  tne  huts 
in  order.  The  grouping  of  these 
summer  lodges  has  all  tne  pictur- 
esque appearance  of  a  gipsy  en- 
campment, except  that  in  the  centre 
of  them  is  a  substantial  booth,  used 
by  the  factor  for  curing  fish,  and 
containing  the  small  stock  of  spirits 
supplied  to  the  men. 

W  hen  the  crews  leave  their  homes 
on  Monday  morning,  they  carry  with 
them  a  haddock-line  about  900  fa- 
thoms in  length,  baited  with  mussels, 
which  they  set  on  their  way  to  the 
fishing  station,  that  they  may  pro- 
cure bait.  For  the  liuff-hshing,  had- 
docks are  always  preferred  as  bait 
when  they  can  be  had,  but  when 
these  are  not  to  be  got  they  take  the 
piltock,  which  abound  near  the 
shores;  and  if  these  should  fail,  th^ 
will  bait  their  hooks  with  a  piece  of 
ood,  tusk,  or  lixw.  In  fair  weather 
the  boats  leave  their  stations  for  the 
haaf  from  ten  till  two  o*clock,  and 
reach  the  fishing-ground  in  the  even- 
ing, during  which  time  they  generally 
have  run  about  forty  or  fitly  miles, 
so  that  the  highest  land  is  only  as  a 
speck  on  the  horizon,  or,  as  the 
fishermen  express  it,  like  "  a  whilly 
(smallest-sized  boat^  on  the  waters. 
But  if  the  weather  nas  been  boister- 
ous, and  detained  them  long  in  their 
huts,  the  first  boat  that  is  launched 
induces  every  storm-bound  crew  to 
follow  the  example.  It  is  therefore 
no  unusual  circumstance  to  see,  in 
a  fleet  of  yawls,  all  sails  set  and  all 
oars  plied  nearly  at  the  same  instant. 

The  departure  is  not  made  in  a 
disorderly  or  promiscuous  manner. 
Certain  ceremonies  require  to  be  ob- 
served, to  propitiate  Fortune  and  avert 
dangers  or  aecidents.  Each  boat,  in 
the  first  turn  that  it  makes,  moves 
according  to  the  course  of  the  sun, 
and  then  strives  to  be  foremost  in 
arriving  at  the  ground.  To  turn  in 
the  contrary  direction,  or  widdershirUf 
as  it  is  expressed  in  the  Scottish  dia- 
lect>  would  be  deemed  unlucky,  be- 
cause itis  believed  that  witches  andevil 
spirits  always  make  their  circles  of  in- 
cantation, in  opposition  to  the  course 
of  the  sun.  Some  of  The  more  cre- 
dulous, during  the  voyage,  super- 
stitiously  forbear  to  luciuiou  various 
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objects  that  may  strike  their  fancy ; 
such,  for  example,  as  a  knife,  a 
church,  the  clergyman,  the  devil,  or 
a  cat,  in  any  other  language  than 
the  Norse,  or  in  some  arbitrary  word 
of  their  own  coinage,  substituted 
for  it. 

When  the  fishermen  have  arrived 
at  the  hajrf,  thejr  prepare  to  set 
their  tows,  which  is  the  name  they 
give  the  lines  that  are  fitted  with 
ling-hooks.  Forty-five  or  fifty  fa- 
thoms of  tows  constitute  a  hvght,  and 
each  bught  is  fitted  with  from  nine 
to  fourteen  hooks.  It  is  usual  to 
call  twenty  bughts  a  pacJae,  and  the 
whole  of  the  packies  that  a  boat 
carries  is  a  fleet  of  tows.  Thus, 
while  a  boat  in  the  south  or  east  of 
Shetland  carries  only  two  or  three 
packies,  a  fleet  of  tows  used  at  the 
Feideland  haaf  amounts  to  no  more 
than  six.  These  are  baited  with 
seldom  less  than  1200  hooks,  pro- 
vided with  three  or  four  buoy-ropes, 
and  extend  to  a  distance  of  from  five 
to  six  thousand  fathoms.  Each  of 
the  buoy-ropes  is  provided  with  a 
sheep-skin  noat,  and  appended  to 
them  are  large  stones  of  about  six- 
teen pounds  weight,  called  kapjpie  or 
boUa  stones,  to  sink  the  lines,  and 
keep  them  steady  at  the  bottom. 
The  first  stone  that  is  let  dovm  is 
named  the  ^eth ;  and,  besides  these, 
cveiy  line  has  a  sinking  stone  to 
itself,  about  two  pounds  weight,  called 
a  lighter.  The  hooks  are  attached 
to  a  piece  of  line,  about  four  feet 
lon^,  called  a  toam,  and  these  are 
made  fast  to  the  tows,  at  a  distance 
of  five  fathoms  from  each  other.  In 
setting  their  lines  at  the  intended 
spot,  one  man  cuts  the  bait  to  the 
proper  size,  which  is  termed  sneezing 
the  bait,  and  two  men  bait  alternate 
hooks,  while  the  others  row  the 
boat  in  the  proper  direction. 

When  the  last  buoy  is  floated,  the 
men  remain  by  it  for  three  or  four 
hours,  if  the  weather  be  favourable, 
before  they  begin  to  haul  in  their 
lines,  and  during  this  interval  they 
snatch  their  scanty  repast  But  if 
the  weather  threatens,  they  begin 
immediately  to  haul  in,  and  always 
do  so  by  conunencing  at  the  last 
buoy.  While  one  man  hauls  the 
lines,  another  strikes  the  fish  as  they 
come  to  the  surface,  with  a  clip  or 
huggie  staff,  which  is  a  large  iron 
book, fixedin  a  short  wooden  nandle. 


He  then  takes  the  fish  into  the  boat. 
cauHs  or  separates  them  from  the 
hook,  and  then  rolls  up  the  tnam^  m 
that  the  lines  may  not  be  nvelled, 
which  is  called  snooding  the  hooks. 
A  third  man  guts  and  takes  off  the 
heads,  while  the  rest  of  the  crew 
row,   stem   foremost,   and  this  is 
andowine   or    skotighing    the   boat. 
From  eighteen  to  twenty  score  of 
ling  have  been  taken  at  a  single  fatal 
for  it  is  but  seldom  the  lines  are  set 
twice  in  the  same  night.    Six  or  seven 
score  are  considered,  on  an  avenge, 
to  be  a  good  haul.    Six  to  ten  vet 
lings  are  about  a  hundred  waght, 
and  hence,  fifteen  or  sixteen  aeore  are 
reckoned  a  very  excellent  poll.   It 
is  rare  that  twenty  score  are  cau^t, 
and,  in  that  case,  garbage,  heads,  and 
small  fish,  are  all  thrown  overboard ; 
nor  can  these  lighten  the  boat  so  much 
as  that  she  wilTnot  appear,  aooording 
to  the  Shetland  phrase,  ^^  jost  l^tper- 
ing  with  the  water." 

Beside  ling,  tusk,  and  cod,  ndiich 
are  marketable  fish,  and  sold  wet 
to  the  landlord  or  tacksman  at  a  cer- 
tain rate,  about  5s,  per  cent;  haK- 
but^  skate,  and  other  kind  of  fish, 
are  caught  at  the  same  time,  bat 
these  belong  to  the  fishermen  and 
their  families. 

The  boats  generally  remain  out 
above  a  day  and  a  half^  and  seldom 
make  more  than  two  trips  in  the 
week ;  but  when  there  is  an  appear- 
ance of  fine  weather,  after  hauling 
their  lines,  they  bait  their  hooks  and 
set  again.  It  frequently  bappeos, 
however,  that  a  gale  comes  on,  the 
men  are  reluctant  to  cut  their  lines, 
thev  try  to  contend  with  the  storms, 
and  the  most  disastrous  calamities 
ensue.  Fresh  in  the  recollection  of 
the  inhabitants  is  the  memorable  ca- 
tastrophe of  1832,  when  seventeen 
boats  with  their  crews,  five  of  them 
belonging  to  the  parish  of  Unst, 
seven  to  Nesting,  the  rest  to  Yell, 
were  overtaken  by  a  dreadful  storm, 
and  buried  in  the  sea.  The  loss  of 
life  was  rendered  more  distressing  by 
the  number  of  families  left  destitute. 
For  then:  relief  nearly  3000^  were 
raised  in  Scotland  and  in  London; 
each  widow  received  3/.  a-year;  each 
child  under  fourteen  got  10^.;  and 
parents  depending  on  sons,  2/.  The 
allowance  was  oontmued  to  them  an- 
nually until  1843 ;  but  the  appalling 
event  threw  a  damp  upon  the  spirits 
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of  the  fiabermen,  from  ivhicli  they 
have  scarcely  yet  recovered. 

Hardly  a  season  passes  without 
witnessing  snch  melancholy  acci- 
dents. "In  my  journey  through 
Shetland  (says  Dr.  Hibbert)  I  have 
heard  too  many  females  lamenting 
the  loss  of  a  husband  or  a  son  at  the 
distant  haaf.  The  dangers  there  en- 
countered are  the  frequent  theme  of 
the  SheUanders*  conversation,  and 
his  recital  of  them  beguiles  the  te- 
dious hours  of  the  long  winter  even- 
ings.** A  sinular  testimony  is  borne 
by  lyj.  Arthur  Edmondston,  who 
says,— 

"It  is  truly  painful  to  witness  the 
anzioty  and  disuess  wbich  the  wives  of 
these  poor  men  suffer  on  the  approach  of 
a  storm.  Regardless  of  fatigue,  they 
leave  their  homes,  aud  fly  to  the  spot 
where  they  expect  their  husbands  to  land, 
or  ascend  the  summit  of  a  rock,  and  look 
for  them  on  the  bosom  of  the  deep. 
Shoold  tbey  get  a  glimpse  of  a  sail ,  they 
watcb,  with  trembling  solicitude,  its  al- 
ternate rise  and  diaappearance  on  the 
waves  t  and  though  often  tranquilised  by 
the  safe  arrival  of  the  object  of  their 
search,  yet  it  is  sometimes  their  lot  to 
**faail  the  bark  that  never  can  return." 
Subjected  to  the  influence  of  a  variable 
climate,  and  engaged  on  a  sea  naturally 
tempestuous,  with  rapid  currents,  scarcely 
a  season  passes  over  without  the  occur- 
rence of  some  fatal  accident  or  hair, 
breadth  escape.  Many  cf  the  latter,  if 
accorately  related,  would  unfold  scenes 
of  danger,  and  display  instances  of  manly 
fortitude,  no  less  true  and  astonishing 
than  have  been  exhibited  in  the  inter- 
esting voyage  of  Byron." 

On  coming  ashore  from  the  haaf, 
as  soon  as  Uie  boat  arrives  at  the 
beach  one  man  repairs  to  the  hut, 
kindles  a  fire,  and  acts  as  cook,  whilst 
the  others  land  the  fish  and  see 
them  weighed;  and  when  this  is 
done,  the  fishermen  have  no  more 
concern  with  them.  They  are  split, 
salted,  and  dried,  at  the  expense  of 
their  landlords  or  employers.  Be- 
fore striking  their  tents,  they  hold 
their  **foy,  as  already  described; 
after  whicn,  haviuff  nothing  more  to 
detain  them ;  their  nuts  are  unroofed, 
bag  and  baggage  are  bundled  into 
the  boat,  and,  wafted  on  the  wings  of 
a  favourable  breeze,  they  hasten  to 
enjoy  the  smiles  of  their  wives  and 
the  prattle  of  theur  children.  At 
the  cod-fishing,  the  crew  are  bound 
to  bend  the  riggmg  and  sails,  and 


ballast  the  sloop  before  going  to  sea. 
And  when  the  season  is  over,  they 
must  unrig,  and  dry  ropes  and  sails, 
heave  the  ballast,  clean  the  vessel, 
and  draw  up  and  secure  her  for  the 
winter.  The  fish  livers  are  melted 
into  oil,  and  divided  between  the 
men  and  the  owner,  who  is  bound, 
on  his  part,  to  put  and  keep  the  ship 
in  a  seaworthy  state.  He  also  cures 
the  fish,  the  men  paying  for  curing 
their  half  at  the  rate  of  two  shillings 
per  hundred  weight,  which  is  de- 
ducted when  accotmts  are  settled  at 
the  end  of  the  campa^. 

The  process  of  curing  and  drying 
has  been  described  by  various 
writers, — Wilson,  Edmondston,  Hib- 
bert, &c.,  and  may  be  seen  at  any  of 
the  various  stations  in  the  islands. 
As  a  general  sample,  I  shall  give  Dr. 
Hibbert's  account  of  the  Stennes 
haaf,  which  is  conducted  at  Hills- 
wick  with  mat  r^^i^arity,  a  bell 
ringing  for  the  cessation  and  resum- 
ing of  labour  :— 

"  When  a  boat  comes  on  shore,  the 
ling,  cod,  and  tusk  that  have  been 
taken  at  the  haaf,  are  in  a  gutted  state, 
and,  with  their  headk  taken  off,  are  de- 
livered by  weight  to  the  factor.  A  tplit- 
ter,  as  he  is  called,  cuts  a  fish  open  from 
the  head  to  the  tail  with  a  large  knife, 
and  takes  out  half  the  backbone  next  the 
head ;  he  now  hands  it  over  to  the  washer, 
who,  with  a  heath- brush  and  the  assist- 
ance of  the  sea  water,  clears  away  every 
particle  of  blood.  When  all  the  fish  are 
in  this  way  split  and  washed,  they  are 
allowed  to  drain ;  after  which  comes  the 
sa/l«r,  who  places  at  the  bottom  of  a 
large  wooden  vat  a  stratum  of  salt,  and 
over  it  one  of  fish,  with  the  skin  aide 
undermost,  until  the  chest  is  filled  with 
alternating  layers,  and  above  all  are  laid 
heavy  stones  to  keep  the  fish  under  the 
pickle.  After  remaining  in  the  vat  some 
days  they  are  taken  out,  well  washed, 
and  brushed  in  the  direction  from  shoulder 
to  tail,  and  put  up  in  small  heaps  called 
clamps,  in  order  to  allow  the  water  to 
drain  off.  The  fish  are  next  spread  out 
with  the  skin  side  undermost,  and  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  sun,  on  a  beach  com- 
posed of  round  stones,  when  they  are 
again  clamped,  and  then  alternately  spread 
out,  turned,  and  disposed  into  piles  of  a 
gradually  increasing  size,  until  dry. 
They  are  afterwards  built  into  a  larger 
stack,  named  a  sUepU ;  and,  for  the  sake 
of  equal  pressure,  the  steeple  is  again 
taken  down  and  rebuilt,  by  which  means 
the  fish  that  were  the  uppermost  in  one 
steeple  aro  the  andermost  in  a4othsr. 
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When  the  drying,  or  ptrn'nf  aait  b  called, 
has  been  completed,  whion  ie  indicated 
by  a  white  efflorescence  appearing  on  the 
surface,  called  the  bkom,  the  fish  are 
transpcnted  to  a  dry  ocUar  lined  with 
wood,  and  there  nifed  up  closely,  or 
shipped  off  immediately  to  maricet  A 
well^ured  fish  is  said  to  be  of  a  greenish 
white  colour,  and  when  held  in  Uie  light 
is  transluoent" 

The  Stennes  haaf;  from  the  ntun* 
ber  (tf  boats  and  men  azmnally  em« 
ployed,  if  one  of  the  best  in  the 
county.  It  is  oompnted  that  be- 
tween the  middle  of  May  and  the 
12th  of  August,  when  the  ling  fish- 
ery ceases,  a  boat  makes  about  eight- 
een trips  to  the  haaf.  Most  of  the 
ling,  cod,  and  tusk  that  are  cured  in 
NorthmaTine  go  to  Ireland;  other 
markets  are  found  for  them  by  Scot- 
tish or  English  merchants  in  Bar- 
celona, Lisbon,  Ancona,  and  Ham- 
burg. The  boats  enmloyed  in  these 
fishuigs  are  imported  from  Norway 
in  boaxds,  and  set  up  in  the  country. 
They  are  light,  and  nave  been  found 
by  long  experience  to  be  well  adapted 
for  encountering  the  diversified  kind 
of  wave  to  which  the^  are  exposed. 
They  rarv  in  sfte  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  feet  of  keel,  according  as 
the  fishing-ground  is  nearer  or  more 
distant  from  the  land.  They  are 
divided  into  six  shares  each ;  and  if 
all  the  crew  be  farmers,  every  one 
has  a  share.  The  landlord  and  the 
skipper  (or  master)  have  sometimes 
two  or  more  shares ;  and  in  that  case, 
men  are  hired  to  do  the  duty  at  a 
rate  of  wages  between  30«.  and  3/. 
The  expense  of  outfit  of  one  of  these 
boats  may  be  reckoned  from  20/.  to 
26/.  on  the  average. 

When  the  long  dreary  nights  of 
winter  set  in,  the  adventures  of  the 
haaf  expedition  supply  the  theme  of 
many  a  wonderful  narrative,  and 
many  a  tale  of  danger  recited  in  the 
simple  dialect  of  the  cottage  fireside. 
The  ^;arrulous  fisherman  will  tell  of 
humcaaes,  and  hair-breadth  ^scapes, 
and  monsters  of  the  deep ;  of  boats 
swamped  and  lines  broken,  and  tows 
and  kappiestanes  sunk  to  the  bottom. 

"  We  rowed  oot,"  said  a  narrator  of 
the  perils  he  had  eoconntered  at  the 
Feideland  haaf,  "  till  we  sank  a*  da  laigh 
land,  and  dan  we  began  and  laid  fram ; 
and  when  we  cuist  wir  ooier  bow,  de*el 
a  stane  o*  Shetland  did  we  see,  except 
da  tap  o'  Roeness  HiU  and  de  Pobies  o* 


Unet  Noo  he  (the  gale)  begoid  to  gro 
free  de  sud-eaat ;  so  whan  w  had  muttk 
awhile  we  tnik  wir  bow  (baoy)  and 
began  to  hail  (hanl)  ;  and,  faith,  bdine 
we  gat  in  ee  (one)  packie  o*  tows,  four 
men  cood  doe  nae  mair  dan  keep  da  tow 
at  da  kaiL  We  gat  twa  ar  tree  fiah  (n 
dat  (for  all  that^  ;  and  at  last  sic  a  grit 
weight  cam  upo  da  line,  dat  it  tnik  a  mi 
strint  to  hail ;  and  wbon  it  cam  to  da 
wayl  (ganwale),  what  was  it  bit  a  grit 
davTel  o*  a  skate !  So  I  aais  to  Tammy, 
*  D —  hir,  cut  hir  awa !  wha'a  gaen  to 
row  under  hir  sie  a  dae  V  So  he  tnik  ds 
skuin  (kniie)  and  sneed  da  tombe  (cat 
the  line) ;  and  at  last  we  got  in  wir  tows, 
an',  faith  I  we'd  ^tten  a  braw  puckle  o' 
fish.  Dan  I  said  to  Gibbie,  for  God  s 
sake  to  strike  da  head  oot  o'  da  drink, 
keg,  and  onse  (bale)  da  boat.  Da  watter 
wis  up  at  da  fasta-bands ;  bit,  wi'  God's 
help,  we  gat  hir  toom'd  (emptied)  before 
aaither  watter  cam,  and  gat  ashore  aboot 
aaght  o'clock  at  night  Oh,  man  I  dat 
wir  a  fynt  dae !" 

These  narratives  are  not  always 
chronicles  of  storms  and  disaster. 
Often  they  afibrd  occasions  for  mirth 
and  amusement;  they  are  turned 
into  songs  hy  the  rustic  poet,  adapted 
to  some  original  melody  by  a  native 
musician,  wnich,  when  plv^ed  on  the 
ancient  two-stringed  vioun  of  the 
county  (thegue)y  contribute  to  the 
hilarity  of  Yule,  when  the  hajroy 
Shetlanders  perform  their  circular 
dance,  their  steps  continually  chang- 
ing with  the  tune.  In  days  ofyorc 
these  songs  were  known  by  the  Nor- 
wegian name  of  visecks ;  and  when 
the  Hamburg;  waters  had  ffone  freely 
round  to  wasn  down  a  solid  allowance 
of  sillocks,  ffammon,  and  reeked  troat» 
they  addea  mettle  to  the  dancers' 
heels,  and  gave  a  richer  seat  to  the 
convivial  table.  Chie  of  these  ditties 
is  still  preserved,  and  bears  allusion 
to  the  profitable  fishery  for  cod  that 
was  Ions  conducted  on  the  coast  or 
shoals  fshaalds)  of  Foula  Island. 
The  air  IS  called  the  **  Fonla  Red," 
one  of  the  most  popular  in  Shetland, 
and  the  words  sufficiently  express  the 
light  •  heartedness  with  wluch  the 
hard-earned  savings  of  the  haaf  were 
spent  to  funnsh  the  peasant's  Christ* 
maseheer:-^ 

"  Thb  Shailds  of  FotriA. 

Weel,  since  we  are  welcome  to  Yole, 
Up  wi't,  Liehtfoot,  link  it  awa,  hers ; 

Send  for  a  fiddler,  play  up  Foula  reel, 
We'll  skip  as  light  as  a  mW|  beys. 
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of  the  Shetlanders, 
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Chorus, 
The  Shialds  of  Foula  will  pay  for  a*» 

Up  wrt,  lAehtfoot,  link  it  awa,  boys  ; 
The  Sbaolds  of  Foula  wfl!  pay  for  a', 

The  Skaalda  will  pay  for  a',  boys. 

The  aw«ii«  are  amaog  the  cows  in  the 
byre. 
Up  wi't,  Lightfootj  link  it  awa,  boyn  -, 
Link  op  the  pot  and  put  ou  a  gude  fire. 
We'll  sit  till  cocks  do  craw,  boys. 

The  Shaalds  of  Foula,  &c. 

Now  for  a  light  and  a  pot  of  gude  beer, 

Up  wi'c,  Lightibot,  fink  it  awa,  boys ; 

Well  drink  a  gude  fishing  against  the 

next  year. 

And  the  Shaalds  will  pay  for  a',  boys. 

The  Shaalds  of  Foula,"  &c, 

Fonlai  or  Foughloe,  as  it  is  now 
called  (the  Fowllaland),  from  the 
vast  numbers  of  the  £^thered  tribes 
that  make  it  a  nlace  of  resort,  hes 
westward  from  tne  mainland,  at  a 
distance  of  eig^t  league*,  and  is  seen 
from  the  ocean  towering  into  the 
sky.  It  presents  the  appearance  of 
fire  hills,  most  of  them  being  of  a 
concHd  form,  and  the  highest  reck- 
oned about  IdOO  feet.  They  bear 
the  outlandish  names  of  the  Noup, 
the  Sneug,  the  Raim,  the  Liora 
Field,  the  Comma  Field.  This  island 
has  been  supposed  by  many  learned 
antiquaries  to  be  the  ffenuine  Thule 
of  the  Romans ;  and  tne  curious  re- 
semblance of  the  name,  as  well  as  Uie 
fact  that  it  can  be  seen  from  th^ 
vicinity  of  Papa  Westray  in  Orkney, 
give  a  strong  probability  to  the  sup<» 
position.  According  to  Tacitus,  when 
the  Roman  fleet  was  circumnavi^* 
ing  the  Orkneys,  Agricola  descried 
Thule  to  the  northward — despecta  est 
Thvle  —  which  certainly  could  not 
be  said  either  of  Iceland  or  the  dis* 
trict  of  Thylemark  in  Norway,  both 
of  which  have  been  conjectured  to  be 
the  Thule  of  Greek  and  Latin  geo- 
graphers. Its  hills  and  valleys 
swarm  with  wild  birds,  crows,  plovers, 
curlews,  &c.,  and  its  loftiest  peak  is 
the  habitation  of  the  hanxie^  or  skua- 
gull,  the  terror  of  the  feathered  race, 
for  when  he  is  present,  the  eagle  dare 
not  make  an  attack  upon  the  lambs, 
on  which  account  he  was  long  con- 
sidered a  privil^;ed  bird,  the  act  of 
destroying  him  being  visited  with  a 
severe  penalty.  When  standing  on 
these  majestic  ridges,  the  view  pre- 
sented on  every  side  is  of  the  sub- 
iimest  description.  Dr.  Hibbert,  who 
ascended  them,  says, — 


"  Tlie  speeUtor  looks  down  from  a 
perpendicular  height  of  1100  or  1200 
feet,  and  sees  below  the  wide  Atlantic 
roll  its  tide.  Dense  columns  of  birds 
hover  in  the  air,  consisting  of  maws, 
kitty  wakes,  lyres,  sea-parroU,  or  guille- 
mots. The  cormorants  occupy  the  lowest 
portions  of  the  cliffs,  the  kittywakes 
whiten  the  ledges  of  one  distinct  cliff; 
gulls  are  found  on  another,  and  lyres  on 
a  third.  The  welkin  is  darkened  with 
their  flight ;  nor  is  the  sea  less  covered 
With  them  as  they  search  the  waters  in 
quest  of  food  ;  but  when  the  winter  ap. 
pears,  the  colony  has  lled^  and  the  rude 
narmony  produced  by  their  various 
screams  is  succeeded  by  a  desert  stillness, 
from  the  brink  of  this  awful  precipice 
the  adrenturous  fowler  is,  by  means  of  a 
rope  tied  round  his  body,  let  down  many 
fathoms  ;  he  then  lands  on  the  ledges, 
where  the  different  sea-birds  nestle,  being 
still  as  regardless  as  his  ancestors  of  the 
destruction  that  awaits  the  falling  of  loose 
stones  from  a  crag,  or  the  untwisting  of 
a  cord.  It  was  formerly  said  of  a  Foula 
man,  'His  gutcher  (grandfather)  gaed 
before,  his  father  gaed  before,  and  he  must 
expect  to  go  over  the  Sneug  too.' " 

But  I  am  digressing,  and  must  wind 
vp  my  rather  long  yam ;  so  revetunu 
noua  h  nos  poissans. 

Various  suggestions  have  heen 
made  for  improving  the  Shetland 
fisheries,  to  some  of  which  I  have 
already  adverted,  as  coming  more 
within  the  province  of  the  govern- 
ment or  of  capitalists,  than  of  indi- 
viduals in  the  islands.  It  has  been 
recommended  by  those  who  take  an 
interest  in  our  marine  welfare,  that 
larger  boats  for  the  haaf  should  be 
used,  with  small  drove-sails;  that 
the  art  of  swimming  should  be  en- 
couraged, which  is  rarely  acquired 
by  the   fishermen;   that   the   sea- 

Sound  farther  towards  Norway 
ould  be  better  explored,  as  its  trea- 
sures would  yield  ample  remunera- 
tion for  any  additional  expenses; 
that  the  habits  and  migrations  of  the 
different  fishes,  especially  the  her- 
ring, their  spawmn^  and  feeding- 
grounds,  their  periodical  returns,  and 
tne  most  opportune  seasons  for  their 
capture,  should  all  be  more  minutely 
studied.  Sufficient  experiments  to 
ascertain  these  points  have  not  yet 
been  made ;  nor  has  steam  been  ap- 
plied to  our  fisheries,  as  it  might  be 
with  great  advantage ;  and  it  is  an 
admitted  fact  in  the  annals  of  our 
national  industry,  that  enlightened 
views  with  regard  to  our  fisheries 
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have  not  kept  pace  \nth  other  ob- 
jects of  economical  research.  Dr. 
Lawrence  Edmondston,  in  his  General 
Observations  on  the  Comity  of  Shet- 
landy  drawn  up  a  few  years  ago,  re- 
marks that, — 

"The  experience  of  the  fishermen,  the 
science  of  the  naturalist,  the  aid  of  the 
statesman  and  the  merchant,  should  all  be 
pot  in  requisition  to  explore  and  enlarge 
this  fertile  source  of  national  wealth. 
Periodicals,  in  which  the  fisheries  occu- 
pied a  prominent  place,  would  be  of  great 
use ;  and  it  is  singular  that  the  subject 
has  been  so  much  overlooked  in  this  age 
of  magazines  and  reviews .  A  great  many 
erroneous  hypotheses,  leading  to  ignorant 
and  pernicious  practice,  have  too  long 
been  dominant  m  our  knowledge  of  the 
habits  and  history  of  fish,  of  whicii  the 
theory  of  the  annual  polar  migration  of 
the  herring  is  an  instance ;  and  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  accurate  and  exten- 
sire  observaticm,  and  cautious  inference 
and  analogy  devoted  to  the  subject, 
would  fail  in  eliciting  soroethine  like 
scientific  principles,  and  in  establishing 
most  interesting  and  valuable  practical 
results.  Of  all  beings,  the  rude  fisher, 
man  is  the  most  superstitious,  and  we 
think  almost  all  we  kttow  of  the-suhjeet— 
is  derived  from  him." 

These  are  the  opinions  of  an  intel- 
ligent observer,  conversant  with  the 
question.  Some  of  his  complaints,  I 
am  hi^py  to  say,  have  engaged  tiie 
attention  of  the  proper  authorities, 
with  a  view  to  their  removal.  The 
size  of  the  l)oats  is  larger  than  for- 
merly, and  for  better  regulations  of 
the  trade,  a  change  has  oeen  made 
in  the  **  fishing  year,"  as  it  is  called, 
by  altering  its  termination  from  the 
5th  of  April  to  the  5th  of  January. 
For  the  better  protection  and  super- 
intendence of  the  crews  in  different 
localities  (the  east  and  west  coasts  of 
Scotland),  two  vessels,  one  a  steamer, 
was  last  year  despatched  bv  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  and  their 
guardianship  was  considered  bene- 
ficial ;  although,  I  regret  to  say,  we 
have  still  cause  to  complain  cf  the 
Dutch,  who  encroach  upon  our 
grounds  and  fish  within  sight  of  our 
very  doors.  !Nor  have  letters  and 
science  been  altogether  wanting  in 
their  dufy.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Fisheries,  Sir  Thomas  Dick 
Tjauder,  has  drawn  up  two  small 
pamphlets,  containing  instructions 
regarding  the  most  approved  method 
Qf  taking  and  curing  cod,  ling,  tusk, 


and  hake,  both  in  the  dry  manner 
and  in  pickle ;  and  these  advices  have 
j^roved  of  material  benefit  both  to 
hshermen  and  curers.  Mr.  James 
Wilson,  the  distin j^uished  naturalist, 
has  been  engaged  m  making  scientific 
investi^tions,  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaimng  the  distinctions  that  cxL«t 
between  the  sprat  and  the  young 
herring,  in  their  natural  history  and 
habits,  so  as  to  enable  the  commis- 
sioners, if  possible,  to  permit  the 
capture  of  the  former,  whilst  they 
may  prevent  the  ruinous  destruction 
of  the  Utter.  Besides  these  improve- 
ment, the  Board  have  recommended 
the  abolition  or  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  of  16«.  8</.  levied  on  British 
cured  herrings  sent  into  Beldam ;  a 
boon  which  would  be  of  immense 
advantage  to  our  fisheries,  by  per- 
mitting Uie  exportation  of  that  article. 
They  have  also  pointed  out  the  neces- 
sity that  exists  for  revising  the  pre- 
sent  fishery  laws,  and  for  procuring 
a  legislative  enactment  to  protect  the 
broods  of  the  different  kinds  of  edible 
fish,  many  of  which  are  fistst  diminish- 
ing in  numbers  on  our  coasts,  from  the 
destruction  oTIhe  spawn  and  young 
try  by  improper  modes  and  unseason- 
able times  oi  fishing.  Ail  attempts, 
however,  at  improvement  will  be 
useless  until  something  is  done  to 
enlighten  the  ignorant  and  ereduloas 
fishermen  themselves,  who  are  the 
veriest  slaves  of  ima^naiy  fear^  and 
whose  code  of  regulations  for  their 
profession  is  little  more  than  what 
they  gather  from  tradition  or  the  old 
song : — 

"  The  herring  loves  the  merry  moonlight, 
And  the  mackerel  likes  tlie  wind,"  &c. 

The  extent  to  which  superstition 
infiuences  their  minds,  is  scarcely  con- 
ceivable. At  the  very  time  I  write 
(August  3rd),  an  example  of  this  has 
been  making  what  you  publishers 
call,  I  think, "  the  round  of  the  press." 
No  fewer  than  400  fishermen  from 
the  west  coast  of  Caithness,  who  had 
travelled  towards  t^e  Moray  Firth 
in  quest  of  emplovment  at  tneir  an- 
nual labour  of  herring-fishing,  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  earn  as  much 
monev  as  will  support  them  through- 
out the  winter,  have  been  deierad 
from  engaging  in  their  wonted  occu- 
pation, and  nearly  frightened  out  of 
their  wits,  by  the  prediction  of  an  old 
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woman  foretelling  that  an  awfnl  storm 
would  arise  and  destroy  both  men 
and  boats.  This  silly  rumour  was 
held  by  those  ignorant  Highlanders 
to  be  sufficient  warning  not  to  jeo- 
pardise their  lives ;  and  accordingly 
many  of  them  prepared  to  retrace 
their  steps  to  the  cheerless  boothies 
they  had  just  left.  The  greater  part 
of  them,  it  is  said,  returned  home, 
whilst  the  more  stout-hearted,  be- 
lieving themselves  safe  from  the  im- 
pending danger  in  Banff  and  Moray- 
shire, wandered  about  the  towns  and 
villages,  endeavouring  to  find  em- 
ployment by  land.  The  old  wife  who 
nas  caused  all  this  mischief  was  com- 
mitted to  prison,  with  a  view  to  have 
her  punished  according  to  her  deserts ; 
but,  in  the  meantime,  it  is  estimated 
that  on  the  beach  at  Wick  nearly 
fifty  boats  have  been  thrown  idle  in 
consequence,  involving  a  loss  of  some 
5W)QLy  attributable  solely  to  the  de- 
sertion of  these  foolish  men,  who 
have  gone  back  to  their  families  to 
rosticate  in  a  state  of  half  starvation, 


the  victims  of  thehr  own  blind  de- 
lusion. 

Surely  here  is  work  for  the  cler- 
gyman and  the  schoolmaster,  scope 
lor  the  philanthronist  and  the  philo- 
sopher, the  bookseller  and  the  maga- 
zine-writer. If  Uegina  will  allow 
me  in  another  Number  to  give  a 
chapter  on  our  superstitions,  I  flatter 
myself  I  could  turn  her  pages  to 
good  account  in  disclosing  some  of 
the  absurd  beliefs,  the  strange  whims 
and  caprices,  and  the  dark  influences 
exercised  by  invisible  andsupematurd 
powers  over  the  minds  of  my  coun- 
tirmen.  She  is  among  the  few  peri- 
omcals,  if  she  does  not  stand  alone, 
in  directing  public  attention  to  our 
fisheries ;  and  if  she  will  also  lend 
herself  to  be  the  instrument  of  dis- 
pelling the  thick  mists  of  superstition 
that  obscure  our  intellectual  firma- 
ment, denser  than  the  fogs  of  the 
Athmtic,  I  shall  congratulate  myself 
as  the  authors  of  the  last  century 
used  to  say  in  their  prefaces,  '*  that 
my  labours  have  not  been  in  vain." 


A  GLANCE  AT  PRAGUE  DURING  THE  FEAST  OF  ST.  NEFOMUK. 


Os  entering  Bohemia  from  Saxony, 
the  travdler  is  struck  with  the  total 
difierence  in  the  character  of  the 
scenery,  buildings,  and  people.  The 
two  countries  could  scarcely  be  more 
opposite  were  they  antipodes,  instead 
of  bordering  as  they  do  on  each 
other,  and  having  constant  inter- 
ooune. 

In  Bohemia  an  Eastern  influence 
seems  to  have  been  exercised  over 
eveiy  tlun^,  betraving  the  Sclavonic 
origin  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  when 
Prague,  with  its  many  towers  (some 
of  Byzantine  character)  and  its  nu- 
merous palaces,  meets  the  eye,  you 
are  tempted  to  forget  that  you  are 
in  the  Germanic  land.    Some  people, 
in  the  course  of  their  wanderinjgs, 
find  a  lavoured  spot,  a  pet  dW,  which 
Menu  to  fulfil  thcit  expectations, 
perhaps  where  least  expected ;  I  must 
confess  I  had  thb  feeling  with  regard 
to  Prague ;  and  when  1  first  landed 
^here  the  Moldau  enters  the  Elbe, 
uid  nassed  through  the  country  a 
fow  noun*  4nve  to  Prague,  I  felt  a 


sense  of  almost  childish  happiness 
return  to  me :  it  seemed  as  if  nothing 
I  saw  was  new  or  strange,  but  only 
like  some  pleasant  scene  of  childhood 
come  back,  or  like  the  realisation  of 
a  delightful  vision. 

We  visited  the  city  for  the  first 
time,  during  the  Feast  of  St.  Nepo- 
muk.  This  saint  has  largely  shared 
the  glories  of  the  holy  Wenzel,  who 
is  the  elder  and  genuine  national 
saint.  In  May,  spring  has  set  in, 
and  on  the  9th  of  the  month  a  gala- 
day  is  kept;  it  being  the  custom  for 
all  the  nobility  of  Prague  to  drive 
in  newly -built  or  newly -adorned 
carriages  in  the  Baumgarten.  On 
the  16th  is  the  Festival  of  St.  John 
Nepomuk,  and  for  a  week  preceding 
all  the  city  is  preparing  for  it :  tem- 
porary aitars  are  erected  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  people,  and  all 
the  statues  of  the  saints  are  adorned 
with  branches,  lamps,  garlands,  &c. 
But  the  spot  on  which  the  greatest 
pains  are  bestowed  is,  where  his 
bronze  Statue  9tan49  9^  the  old  bndge, 
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cant  from  a  model  by  HauchmuUer 
and  Prokow  in  Nuremberg.  lie  is 
there,  as  always,  represented  holding 
the  cross  in  his  arms,  and  with  a 
crown  of  five  stars  playing  round 
his  head.  At  these  times  a  wooden 
canopy  is  erected  over  the  figure,  and 
hundreds  of  little  lamps  are  sus- 
pended about  it;  and  while  these 
preparations  are  going  on  in  the  city, 
thousands  of  pilgrims  are  entering 
it  daily.  House-room  is  not  to  be 
expected,  and  it  is  a  great  comfort 
for  them  if  the  weather  be  genial  and 
simny,  since  many  continue  in  the 
open  air  day  and  night,  and  many 
live  on  the  bridge.  They  enter  the 
city  in  processions,  the  same  com- 
pany having  probably  travelled  to- 
gether for  many  miles.  Some  come 
from  Moravia,  and  some  even  from 
Hungary;  they  carry  with  them  a 
staff,  and  a  bundle  containing  a 
change  of  clothes  with  their  holyday 
dress  and  a  loaf  of  bread.  It  is  an 
interesting  and  singular  sight  to  one 
who  has  never  seen  any  thing  similar, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  nisht  I  have 
been  awakened  by  the  sudden  chant- 
ing of  a  newly-arrived  band.  On 
the  morning  of  St.  Nepomuk^s  day, 
the  Church  of  St.  Veit,  which  is  the 
Dom,  or  cathedral,  is  quite  full,  and 
you  cannot  well  penetrate  even  into 
the  cathedral-yard :  all  the  pilgrims 
denre  to  attend  a  mass  there,  and 
that  they  may  do  so,  masses  are  cele- 
brated all  day.  I  do  not  mean  to 
discuss  the  character  of  their  wor- 
ship, but  the  time  does  really  appear 
sacred  to  the  people,  and  when  we 
reflect  what  a  large  city  so  thronged 
must  be,  peace  and  order  could  not 
well  be  80  entirely  preserved,  did  not 
the  assembled  crowd  fulfil  its  pur- 
poses of  devotion.  On  the  evening 
of  the  feast-day  we  were  on  the 
bridge,  accompanied  by  a  Bohemian 
friend ;  soldiers  were  stationed  to  keep 
the  comers  and  goers  in  their  respec- 
tive lines,  and  to  protect  those  en- 
gaged in  their  devotions  from  injury 
and  intrusion.  A  band  of  pilgrims 
was  singing  a  hymn  before  tlK  image 
of  the  saint ;  tnat  hymn  our  ttiend 
bad  composed  for  them,  that  they 
might,  as  he  sud,  have  something 
better  than  their  old  ones  to  sinff. 
They  were  chiefly  women,  and  thou^ 
their  voices  were  wiry  and  somewhat 
cracked,  it  was  not  unpleasant  to 
listen  to  them;    for  there  is  often 


music  to  be  perceived  m  tiie  hkhk 
ordinary  singing  of  this  oomitry,  and 
the  tunes  are  fme,  simple,  and  devo* 
ti(mal.  We  listened  to  them,  and 
looked  upon  the  scene  anMmd  ns ;  it 
was  a  lovely  evening,  the  heaTen<< 
were  clear,  the  river  smooth,  and 
softly  tinged,  with  its  wooded  uHeU 
calmly  resting  on  its  bosom.  The 
Wyserad,  points  of  land,  and  hilht 
beyond  softened  into  the  distant  bine. 

"How  lovely  r  said ;"«irely 

you  must  own  that  Bohemia  is  fiur." 
We  did  so  in  our  hearts. 

The  festival  lasts,   of   oonxve,  a 
week.    Strange  costumes  are  seen  in 
the  assemUed  crowds ;  some  of  the 
head-dresses  are  curious,  and  others 
quite  gorgeous  fh>m  the  quantity  of 
gold  and  beads  displayed  in  them; 
not  the  least  curious  and  interesting 
is  the  appearance  of  the  Altenbai^rs 
and  Wendy,  which  last  are  a  race  of 
Sclavonic  or  Celtic  origin,  and  pre- 
serve their  own  habits  and  cnatoms 
most  strictly,  though  living  in  the 
midst  of  Gothic  neighbonn.    B^ore 
we  take  leave  of  the  feast,  I  will  give 
some  account  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Veit,  and  the  history  of  St.  N^k>- 
muk.     The  saint  was  drowned  in 
the   year    1383,   in   the    reien   of 
Wenzel  IV.,  son  of  Carl  IV.,  to 
whose  queen  (the  last  of  Libussa's 
pedigree!)  he  was  confessor.      The 
king,  who  was  sumamed  the  *'  Idle,** 
imagined   that    some   treason    was 
carrying  on  to  which  the  quem  was 
a  party;  and  on  his  requiring  to 
know  her  coufessions,  her  oonlessor 
rofused  to  tell  them.    He  was  for 
this  reason  delivered  over  to  pamsh- 
ment,  and  on  his  persistinff  in  silence 
a  bloodhound  was  set  on  nim  whidi 
refused  to  touch  hun :  he  was  then 
thrown  over  the  hrid^   into   the 
Moldau,  and,  on  his  sinldng,  there 
appeared  five  stars  playine  over  the 
spot,  where  they  remained  imtil  his 
body  was  taken  up   and  intened. 
The  place  where  he  was  thrown  over 
is  marked  by  a  bronze  taUet,  on 
which  the  five  stars  are  des^^ned. 
He  was  ever  venerated  by  the  people, 
but  was  first  brought  into  notioe  by 
the  Jesuits,  and  the  Austrian  Em- 
peror Carl  VI.    He  was  canonised 
in  1729,  and  his  statue  is  to  be  seen 
evefy  where  throughout  Bohemia  and 
Austria,  and  even  in  America,  stand- 
ing always  near  water.    SomednMs 
he  is  aooompaaied  by  an  ai^  with 
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his  finger  on  his  lips,  referring  to 
the  virtue  of  silence.  His  celebrated 
tomb  stands  on  the  south  side  of  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Dom  Kirche ;  it 
is  very  richly  adorned,  and  the  red 
pall  is  supported  on  high  by  four 
archangels  in  silver.  Beneath  stands 
the  figure  of  the  swnt  also  in  silver, 
with  the  five  stars  playing  round  his 
Iiead,  and  looking  down  with'  love 
upon  the  cross  which  ho  holds  in 
his  arms.  He  stands  above  his  cofHn^ 
perhaps  as  if  arisen ;  and  inside  the 
outer  coffin  is  one  of  crystal,  in  which 
his  body  was  borne  in  procession  to 
the  Hradsjin.  Round  tne  tomb  are 
four  an^ls  supporting  the  tapers, 
and  outside  these  are  four  allegorical 
figures,  representing  Justice,  Firm- 
ness, Silence,  and  Wisdom.  All  these 
figures  are  in  silver. 

The  tomb  was  made  in  Vienna, 
and  took  seven  years  in  making :  it 
contains  37cwt.  of  silver.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  cathedral,  corre- 
sponding to  that  on  which  the  tomb 
stands,  on  the  spot  where  Queen 
Anna  was  wont  to  confess,  is  a  pic- 
tare,  in  one  part  of  which  is  repre- 
sented the  c^ueen  at  her  confessions, 
and  the  saint  listening,  with  his 
handkerchief  covering  his  eyes,  that 
he  might  not  be  distracted  by  the 
siefat  of  her  beauty.  The  other  port 
of  the  picture  represents  the  king 
delivering  him  to  trial,  while  a  hound 
is  let  loose  on  him  in  vain. 

The  cathedral  is  built  in  the  Gothic 
style,  but  remains  unfinished:  it 
bss  been  injured  also  by  fire.  It 
is,  however,  a  most  beautiful  speci- 
men of  Grothic  workmanship,  and  to 
the  city  on  the  opposite  side  always 
presents  an  elegant  and  interesting 
object.  It  contains  many  treasures 
in  the  way  of  tombs,  side  chapels, 
predous  stones,  &c.  One  of  the  pic- 
tures in  a  little  chapel  opposite  to 
the  tomb  of  St.  Nepomuk  struck  me : 
it  represents  a  lovely  portrait  of  St. 
Aloys,  whoee  history  is,  perhaps, 
more  interesting  than  that  of  most 
nintt.  He  was  celebrated  for  purity 
and  divine  love,  and  is  sometimes 
punted  with  a  lily;  he  died  at 
eif^teen  years  of  age,  and  was  of  the 
royal  family  of  Austria.  It  has  been 
bbmI  of  him,  that  he  was  never  known 
to  oommit  any  actual  an.  He  is 
dreawd  as  a  monk,  pressing  the  cross 
to  his  heart 


On  the  Hradsjin,  which  is  a  most 
lovely  eminence,  are  many  other 
places  interesting  to  see.  Into  the 
monasteries  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
gain  admittance,  except  to  the  bro- 
thers and  sisters  of  Charity.  Into 
the  library  of  the  Premonstater  bre- 
thren we  were  admitted,  and  saw  the 
only  existing  portrait  of  John  Zyzka ; 
it  portrays  a  fine  countenance,  dark 
and  energetic :  he  is  in  armour. 
Latterly,  the  government  has  allowed 
lithographs  of  this  picture  to  be  sold. 

The  national  feeling  is  very  strong 
now  in  the  country;  the  Bohemian 
language  is  universally  studied,  and 
rising  with  the  literature  of  the  land. 
One  of  the  savans  told  me  that  it  is 
one  of  the  fullest  and  most  perfect  in 
the  world.  It  certainly  sounds  rich 
and  sweet,  and  as  it  abounds  in 
rhymes,  is  most  suited  for  sinmng 
and  for  poetry.  Some  ancient  Bo- 
hemian  manuscripts  were  found  a  few 
years  a£0  in  an  old  tower ;  they  are 
perfectfy  legible  and  comprehensible, 
and  consist  of  some  poems  as  old  as 
the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries.  One 
of  them  gives  an  account  of  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Franks  under  Charle- 
magne, the  name  of  his  general  being 
mentioned:  this  poem  relates  how 
the  people  at  length  assembled  and 
banished  the  foe.  It  is  in  wild, 
metaphorical  language.  These  poems 
generally  give  an  idea  of  simple  pas- 
toral life,  and  were  considered  a  great 
treasure  by  the  UieraU, 

The  Bohemians  are  certainly  a 
musical  nation,  some  of  the  finest 
vocalists  have  come  from  thence; 
for  example.  Demoiselle  Liitzer  and 
Tichatschek.  The  common  people 
sing  with  real  taste  and  feeling. 
There  is  a  collection  of  genuine 
Sclavonic  songs  now  makinj^  by  a 
gentleman  who  seems  parl^ularly 
suited  to  his  work.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  Tomaschek  (who  still  lives),  and, 
entering  into  the  musical  spirit  of  his 
country,  he  is  enabled  to  give  cha- 
racteristic arrangementa  az^  aoeom- 
paniments  to  these  very  original  and 
charming  melodies.  I  have  heard 
them  sung  often;  the  words  are 
as  original  as  the  music,  and  as  I  do 
not  know  of  any  specimens  of  Bohe- 
mian national  poetry  having  reached 
us,  except  a  small  volume  of  Dr. 
Bowring  8  translations,  I  will  subjoin 
a  song  or  two :  — 
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"  As  I  weeded  hemp, 
I  knew  not  what  gave  my  heart  grief; 
That  my  bolored  one  gave  me  up 
I  guess'd  not. 

As  I  weeded  poppies 
n  thought).  It  is  a  pily— a  pity 
That  lo?e  remains  not  for  ever  !— 
It  is  a  pity ! " 

The  following  seems  a  very  well- 
known  and  favourite  song :  — 

"  Hill,  hill,  thou  art  high. 
My  maiden  lives  beyond  ; 
Far  art  thou  beyond  the  hill. 
Love  fades  between  us. 

It  fades,  it  fades,  until  it  dies, 
There  is  in  the  world  for  me 
No  more,  no  more  joy 
To  be  found  I" 

The  idea  of  a  stepmother  is  more 
repugnant  to  the  feelmcs  in  Germany 
than  with  us;  it  is  almost  univer- 
sally disliked,  and  the  feeling  is  the 
same  in  Bohemia.  The  following  is 
a  ballad  very  well  known,  and  tfiev 
often  sing  the  children  to  sleep  with 
it:— 

"  The  Orphan. 
A  child  became  an  orphan  at  a  year  and 

a  half, 
When  it  was  old  enough  it  asked  after 

its  mother. 

'  Oh,  father,  where  have  you  laid  my 
mother  1' 

*  Thy  mother  sleeps  hard,  no  one  can 

awake  her ; 

She  lies  in  the  churchyard,  not  far  from 
the  door.' 

When  the  child  heard  this,  it  ran  to  the 
churchyard. 

With  a  pin  it  groped  aud  scooped ; 

When  It  came  to  the  coffin  it  wept  bit- 
terly,— 

•  Ah,  mother  beloved  '.—mother,  speak  a 

litdeword!' 
«Ah,  child,  I  cannot!      I  have  earth 

upon  me. 
And  on  my  heart  a  stone  burns  like  fire ; 
Go,  child,  home,  thou  hast  another  mo- 

ther!' 
<  This  is  not  so  beloved  as  thou  wert  -, 
When  she  ^ould  give  bread,  she  turns  it 

three  times  round ; 
At  you  gave  it,  you  buttered  it. 
When  she  combs  heads,  blood  flows  in 

streams ; 
As  you  combed  them,  you  embraced  me. 
When  she  washes  the  feet,  she  strikes 

them  against  the  basin  ; 
As  you  washed  them,  you  kissed  them  all 

over, 


When  she  washes  shifts,  she  nearly  corset; 

As  you  washed  you  sung. 

What  is  that  mother  worth  when  we  have 

not  you  1  * 
'  Go.  child,  home,  leave  it  to  God ; 
I  go  back  with  thee,  and  take  thee  to  me.* 
'llie  child  came  home  and  sank  its  bead,— 

•  Ah,  father,  dear  father,  sell  the  cow  sad 

buy  a  coffin. 
Prepare  money  for  the  tollers,  and  also 

for  the  singing  boys. 
The  priest  for  bur;^iQg,  and  the  grare- 

digger  for  digging.' 
«  What  mean'st  thou,  child  t  wilt  tboa 

dier 

•  Ah,  father,  dear  father,  I  see  already  say 

mother ; 
Mother  comes  to  me — she  takes  me  with 

her !  • 
'  What  mean'st  thoUf  child  t  thou  hast  do 

mother. 
Thy  mother  is  rotten  in  the  chorchyaid  in 

the  earth. 
No  one  is  there ;  thou,  child,  dream'st.* 
'  Ah.  father,  dear  father,  give  me  a  pillow ; 
My  head  is  as  a  flame,  it  is  finished  with 

me. 
My  soul  to  God,  my  body  to  the  grave,— 
To  the  grave  with  my  mother  that  her 

heart  may  rejoice.' 

One  day  it  was  sick. 

The  next  it  died, 

The  third  it  was  buried." 

The  music  of  this  ballad  is  very 
old,  and  is  in  liie  old  style,  without 
any  measured  time.  The  national 
instruments  of  Bohemia  are  first  the 
dudel,  or  bagpipe ;  then  come  the 
harp  and  flute.  The  people  keep 
Christmas  like  the  Germans,  with 
giving  and  receiving  presents,  &c 
Their  games  of  amusement  partake 
much  of  looking  into  the  inture; 
they  throw  burning  load  into  a  vessel 
of  water,  and  watch  the  forms  it 
takes,  prophesying  from  them  what 
will  happen  to  them.  They  have 
also  a  custom  which  they  thmk  re- 
sembles that  of  the  Hindoo  maideoi 
when  she  sets  her  lamp  on  the  river 
to  learn  the  fate  of  her  love;  thev  pot 
little  tapers  in  nutshells,  and  set 
them  in  vessels  of  water ;  and  also, 


which  is  very  pretty,  they  twine 
wreaths^  and  placing  them  on  the 
water :  as  they  spring  up  and  bloom, 
or  fall  and  fade,  they  forebode  their 
fate  in  love. 

The  women  of  Prague  are  deemed 
handsome;  tliey  have  mostiy  dark 
hair  and  often  dark  eyes.  The  men 
^re  not  equally  good-looking.  Vienn* 
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18,  however,  famed  for  its  handsome 
men,  as  Prague  for  its  women.  The 
men  are  generally  blond ;  our  friend 
formed  an  exception,  for  he  was 
dark,  and  reminded  me  of  an  ex- 
tremely handsome  and  delicately 
foimea  gipsy  countenance.  I  told 
him  this,  but  it  was  deemed  no  com- 
pliment, for  the  descendants  of  Li- 
bussa  and  the  Fremysliden  are 
touchy  at  their  national  cognomen 
having  been  taken  a  liberty  with. 

Why  the  French  call  the  gipsies 
'-  1x8  JBohemiennes,"  is  difficmli  to 
conceive,  as  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  for  thinking  that  that  sin- 
gular race  of  wandering  aristocrats 
has  any  connexion  with  this  country. 
In  Hui^ary  they  are  found  in  num- 
bers, and  are  the  musicians  of  the 
land,  performing  for  the  Magnates 
when  they  require  music  They 
have  fine  and  characteristic  melodies 
peculiar  to  themselves,  and  on  my 
playing  one  to  some  musical  persons 
in  Pragae,  they  at  once  recognised 
its  gipsy  character. 

But,  to  return  to  our  real  Bohe- 
mian. He  was  an  enlightened  Ro- 
manist and  a  genuine  patriot;  his 
countiy  was  his  paraxon — he  did  not 
think  he  could  exist  long  out  of  it ; 
his  language  was  his  love,  and  so 
partial  was  he  to  the  fact  of  its 
Eastern  origin,  that  he  would  have 
liked  the  Sanscrit  character  adopted 
in  printing  it.  He  >vas  a  very  pieas- 
ii^  enthusiast,  and  when  he  san^, 
as  one  breathing  out  his  soid,  his 
national  airs,  he  reminded  us  of  the 
swan  nnging  her  last.  These  melo- 
dies do  certainly  require  to  be  sung 
with  great  expression,  and  even 
abandonment,  else  they  lose  their 
character. 

In  their  manners  the  Bohemians 
are  kind  and  friendly,  with  more  of 
natural  grace  and  ease  than  their 
nnghbours.  The  common  people 
kifls  the  hand  of  the  superior  on  all 
occasions,  or  say  as  a  matter  of  cour- 
tesy, "  I  kiss  the  hand."  They  are 
given  to  sodabili^  and  friendships, 
rhe  Grefman  ste^fastness  of  charac- 
ter they  probably  want,  but  their 
ideality  and  poetry  allow  them  to 
bave  much  freer  mtercourse  with, 
and  pleasure  in  the  society  of,  wo- 
men; in  this  last  respect  they  re- 
KRible  more  the  Englisu.  Whether 
tbey  have  the  depth  of  intellect  and 
sterling  qualities  of  their  neighbours, 


I  know  not,  but  they  seem  to  have 
sufficient  mental  stamina  to  produce 
great  things ;  and  yet  they  exist  a 
conquered  nation,  perhaps  for  want 
of  union  amongst  themselves  and  de- 
pendence on  one  another.  If  we 
look  at  their  history  we  sec  how 
wonderfully  and  how  often  they  have 
arisen  from  the  dust,  and  remade 
themselves,  as  it  were  magically  com- 
ing to  life  after  many  deaths.  Some 
great  events  have  originated  in  Bo- 
emia.  Huss  was  the  first  leader  of 
the  Keformation  on  the  Continent, 
and  contemporary  with  Wicklifie, 
whom  he  boldly  defended.  He  was 
the  first  to  attack  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation,  and  Jerome  of 
Prague  walked  in  his  footsteps.  Jan 
ZjWLj  the  fiunous  Hussite  vrarrior, 
is  to  this  day  one  of  their  greatest  he- 
roes. The  Thirfy  Years' War  bM;an 
and  ended  in  Bohemia.  The  first 
university  in  Germany  was  esta- 
blished in  Prague,  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  under  Carl  lY.  In  his 
reign  this  city  was  in  its  highest 
glory ;  architecture,  luxury,  learning, 
all  flourished ;  out  of  Germany,  Italy, 
France,  and  even  out  of  the  East, 
artists  and  learned  men  were  here 
assembled ;  all  the  sources  of  wealth 
and  of  improvement  were  opened,  so 
that  Prague  at  that  time  rivalled  the 
greatest  cities  in  Europe.  How  noble 
must  she  once  have  been  to  be  so 
noble  now ! 

The  origin  of  the  city  is  enveloped 
in  fable,  extending  bacK  to  legendary 
times.  Libussa,  the  daughter  of  Kro- 
kus,  and  wife  of  Premysl,  was  its 
founder  and  first  queen;  the  ducal 
seat  was  then,  and  for  some  time 
after,  on  the  Wyserad.  In  very 
early  times  those  parts  of  the  city 
now  called  Hradsjin  and  Kleine 
Seite,  were  begun  to  be  built ;  in  the 
ninth  century,  under  Boriwoj,  the 
first  Christian  duke,  the  Altstadt 
was  built.  The  city  is  at  present  di- 
vided into  five  parts;  Altstadt,  or 
old  town;  Neustadt,  or  new  town; 
Judenstadt,  or  Jews'  c[uarter ;  Kldn- 
seite,  and  the  Hradsjm.  The  three 
first  .divisions  lyins  on  the  right,  and 
the  two  last  on  the  left  side  of  the 
Moldau.  Of  these  five  quarters 
it  is  said  that  the  Hradsjin  is  the 
oldest  and  most  splendid,  but  also 
the  most  empty.  The  Eleinseite  is 
the  abode  of  the  richest,  and  contains 
the  greatest  number  of  palftces.    The 
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Altstadt  18  the  liveliest,  being  the 
scene  of  traffic,  and  containing  the 
principal  public  buildings,  also  some 
nne  nalaces.  The  Neustadt  is  the  new- 
est, largest,  and  most  elegant,  but 
also  the  most  unbuilt  The  Juden- 
stadt  is  the  smallest,  the  most  popu- 
lous, and  the  dirtiest.  The  two  sides 
of  the  city  are  united  by  a  strong 
stone  bri^e,  built  in  1357,  by  Can 
IV. ;  it  is  unusually  strong  and  firm, 
resisting  all  efforts  made  against  it  in 
time  of  war,  as  also  the  breakins  up 
and  flowing  through  of  the  ice  ana  the 
inundations  of  the  river,  which  were 
remarkably  high  in  the  late  spring  of 
1845.  The  bridge  is  adorned  with 
twentv«ei^ht  groups  of  stone  statues, 
placed  at  mtervals  on  either  side ;  a 
towered  archway  adorns  and  strength* 
ens  it  at  either  end.  Beside  this,  the 
two  parts  of  the  city  are  united  by  a 
newly-erected,  elegant  chain-brid^ 
carried  over  the  SchUtzen  Insel,  one 
of  the  wooded  islets  lying  in  the 
midst  of  the  river. 

The  Hradsjin  contains,  amongst 
other  fine  things,  the  imperial  palace, 
which,  though  it  may  not  boast  of 
arcfaitectural  grandeur,  nevertheless 
looks  extremely  well  in  the  scene, 
firom  its  elevated  position  and  long 
ranges  of  building.  The  views  of 
Prague  and  the  country  round  are 
extremely  lovely  from  the  palace  and 
different  points  of  the  Hradsjin,  and 
when  there  you  have  the  enjoyment 
of  the  Volk  8  garten  on  one  side,  and 
the  Laurenzoberg,  or  Hill  of  St. 
Lawrence,  on  the  other. 

In  the  Kleinseite  stands,  amongst 
other  palaces,  that  of  Wallaistein, 
the  street  by  its  side  bearing  also 
his  name.  It  remains  uninhabited, 
and  much  in  the  same  state  as  when 
the  fiunous  Duke  of  Friedlaod  lived. 
The  gardens  are  open  to  the  public 
on  stated  days,  and  concerts  are  given 
there.  Fresco  pictures  represent 
Wallenstein  as  conqueror,  and, 
amongst  other  things,  is  to  be  seen 
the  stuffed  skin  of  his  fkvourite  horse ; 
it  must  have  been  truly  of  the  small 
German  breed,  and  how  much  of  the 
<Higinal  skin  remains  is  doubtful. 
The  Picoolomini  Palace  is  in  the 
new  town.  It  is  sad  to  think  of  so 
many  lordly  buildings  remaining 
empty,  or,  at  least,  unfilled  by  their 
rightful  families.  I  suppose  no  city 
in  Germany  presents  tne  like.  On 
the  Hradqia  stands  an  unfinished, 


noble  buildinff,  the  Cenija*seher  Pa- 
lace, one  of  the  longest  in  Prague ; 
it  contains,  I  think,  as  many  win- 
dows  as  there  are  days  in  the  year. 
The  external  architecture  is  rich, 
and  the  stairs  adorned  with  statotv, 
&c,  the  whole  on  a  superi)  plan ;  it 
was  never  finishecl,  and  is  now  in- 
habited by  poor  people.  The  pa- 
laces are  chiefly  built  in  the  Italian 
style ;  the  oldest  buildings  arc  By- 
zantine and  Gk)thic. 

A  word  on  the  Jews*  quarter  be- 
fore we  drive  to  the  Laurenzoberg. 
I  suppose  there  is  no  city  where  Jevs 
are  more  favoured  than  they  are  in 
Prague.  They  were  form^y  re- 
stricted to  living  in  their  own  anar- 
ters,  but  now  they  wander  witnout 
reprimand  into  other  parts  of  the 
ci^,  and  possess  fine  dweUings.  The 
government  favours  them.  On  en- 
tering their  quarters,  they  certainly 
present  rather  a  revolting  appear- 
ance ;  they  are  so  crowded  tog^her, 
and  th^  stare  out  upon  you  with 
their  expressive  eyes ;  and  yet  they 
are  accustomed  to  see  strangers,  for 
who  that  can  does  not  |^  to  see  the 
old  Svnag(^;ue  and  Bunal  Ground  ? 

In  later  times  this  part  of  the  city 
has  begun  to  lose  something  of  its 
filthy  aspect,  and  better  houses  hare 
been  rising  up.  The  lower  classes  of 
Jews  assemble  daily  in  their  market 
or  wander,  with  a  bag  of  merchandise 
on  their  backs,  through  the  streets  of 
the  town.  The  number  of  these 
wandering  Jews  is  increased  bj^  some 
of  their  brethren  who  live  in  the 
villages  and  suburbs,  and  who  oome 
in  bands  every  morning  into  Prsgue, 
and  return  with  their  little  gsin^ 
every  evening.  Perhaps  the  whole 
day  they  have  had  nothing  but  a 
piece  of*^  bread  to  eat,  acocHapanicd, 
most  certainly,  by  a  dram  of  brandy. 
In  spite  of  their  small  gains  many, 
through  management  and  self-denial, 
acquire  at  last  a  comfortable  compe- 
tency. The  Jews,  in  1098,  came 
from  Auiezd,  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  and  dwelt  at  first  in  the  pre- 
sent Neustadt,  some  part  of  which, 
to  this  day,  bears  the  name  of  Juden- 
garten.  They  had  their  present 
quarter  afterwards  allotted  to  them, 
where  they  have  suffered  at  tiroes 
sadly  from  war  and  fire,  and  have 
also  given  proof  of  their  bravery  and 
fidelity  in  battle.  During  the  over- 
flowing of  the  Moldau,  m  the  late 
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spring,  all  the  eireets  of  the  Jewt* 
quarter  were  under  water.  The  old 
synagogue  is  preierred  as  an  anti« 

Soity  hy  the  govermnent,  and  is  not 
[lowed  to  be  repaired  or  altered. 
How  old  it  really  u  aeenu  to  be  un- 
known, and  the  reapeetable  old  Jew 
who  shews  it  to  strangers  cannot 
quite  be  depended  on  when  he  states 
toat  it  is  more  ancient  than  Prsgue 
itselA  and  was  built  in  the  year  600, 
and  underground  for  conceabnent,  a 
hill  coYering  it.  That  it  is  very  old 
is,  however,  certain.  The  waJls  are 
of  the  most  sombre  hue,  haying^  been 
painted  black  after  the  persecution  of 
the  Jews  by  the  Crusaaers,  who  had 
permission  from  the  pope  to  massacre 
them.  They  rushed  into  the  syna- 
gogue, put  all  they  found  to  the  sword, 
and  exnamed  the  bodies  in  the  grave*- 
yard.  At  that  time,  as  a  mark  of  grief 
for  such  a  calamity,  and  to  conceal 
the  stains  of  blood  on  the  walls,  they 
were  painted  black.  During  the 
inundation  of  the  Moldau,  the  water 
rose  in  the  synagogue  to  the  height 
of  three  ells  (a  little  more  than  a 
yard  and  a  half),  and  entering  into 
the  tabernacle,  injured  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  These  are  never  allowed 
to  be  copied  but  in  writing,  and  the 
oldest  scripture  we  saw  was  400 
years  old;  one  end  was  somewhat 
blackened  and  injured  by  the  water, 
but  was  still  ouite  legible. 

It  is  sometning  aneeting  when  a 
Jew  speaks  to  us  Christians  of  his 
history  and  his  faitii,  to  which  we 
have  ever  been  opposed.  Our  friend 
was  an  old  man,  gentle-voiced  and 
well  spoken ;  when  he  related  in  the 
same  tone — it  seemed  sad,  but  with- 
out reproach^the  massacre  of  his 
people  by  the  Templars  one  could 
not  but  feel  how  errmg  man  is  even 
in  his  best  intentional  the  earthly 
part  in  him  leads  him  so  easily  into 
evil. 

The  graveyard  is  a  wonderful 
place.  Amongst  the  Jews  nothing  is 
allowed  to  be  planted  on  graves ;  but 
elder  trees  bad  sprung  up  here  and 
there  and  twined  their  writhed 
stems  round  the  gravestones ;  many 
were  sunk  so  deep  into  the  earth,  or 
rather  the  earth  so  risen  around  them, 
that  they  were  scarcely  to  be  seen ;  in 
other  places  they  were  thronged  to- 
gether and  in  iJl  stages  of  confusion 
and  decay.  So  high  a  mound  was 
raised  in  one  spot  by  the  burial  of 


the  dead  over  each  other  that  it  re- 
sembled a  barrow  near  some  battle- 
field. It  is  eighty  years  since  any 
one  was  buried  there,  a  new  burisl- 

Sound  having  been  granted  outside 
e  town.  The  place  is  the  scene  of 
many  ghost-stones,  which  sheds  a 
fearful  and  mysterious  hue  over  it 
From  the  inscriptions  on  the  grave- 
stones may  be  seen  of  what  root  the 
deceased  was.  If  of  Aaron,  a  pair 
of  hands  is  engraven  on  the  tomb- 
stone in  the  attitude  of  the  priest 
blessing  the  people ;  if  of  Levi,  a 
chalice  is  engraven,  denoting  the 
ministration  in  the  temple  where  the 
Levites  washed  the  priests*  hands; 
if  of  Israel,  a  bnnch  of  grapes,  a 
lion,  fish,  or  hen,  betokening  that 
such  was  the  deceased's  name.  It  is 
the  custom  that  those  who  go  to  pray 
on  their  fiunily  graves  leave  an  ofier- 
ing  in  money  on  the  tombstone--a 
little  stone  laid  upon  it  ensures  its 
safety.  We  found  m  our  ramble  two 
silver  pieces  of  Zwamdgers  thus  left, 
and  many  little  stones  were  lying 
about  that  had  been  similarly  used. 
This  ofierin^  is  to  assist  in  keeping 
up  the  burning  of  the  daily  lamp  in 
the  temple.  We  went  into  the  dead- 
house  where  the  coffins  are  nuule, 
and  where  a  man  was  at  work.  The 
dead  bodies  used  formerly  to  be 
washed  on  a  stone  table  in  the  centre, 
but  this  is  no  longer  done ;  stUl,  the 
coffin  in  which  a  Jew  is  buried  is 
nothing  more  than  planks  of  wood 
put  together  in  the  roughest  manner. 
No  unnecessary  room  is  left  inside, 
and  planks  are  laid  loosely  on  to 
cover  it.  The  deceased  is  buried  in 
a  linen  dress,  which  dress,  if  he  is 
married,  his  betrothed  made  for  him 
with  her  own  hands,  and  gjave  to  him 
on  his  weddiuff-day.  This  dress  he 
wore,  when  living,  once  a- year, 
namely,  on  Midsummer-day.  All 
ranks  are  buried  in  the  same  rude 
coffin,  and  a  child  of  a  year  old  has 
also  such  a  one ;  but  under  that  age 
they  are  buried  in  an  ordinary  litue 
wooden  box. 

The  Laurenzoberg,  which  lies  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Hradsjin,  is  a 
beautiful  spot  from  whatever  point 
it  is  viewed.  The  side  of  the  hill  is 
covered  with  mulberry  and  chestnut- 
trees,  on  the  top  it  is  bare  and  wild- 
lookmg,  wild  rose-shrubs  growing 
about  on  the  uneven  sod.  The  hill 
seems  devoted  to  the  uses  of  war  and 
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religion ;  fortifications  run  all  round 
the  summit,  and  at  the  ton  are  store- 
magazines  built  into  the  hul.  On  the 
side  of  the  hill  that  overlooks  Prague 
are  the  nine  stations  with  frescoes  b^ 
Fuhrich  of  Vienna,  and  at  the  top  is 
the  chapel  of  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  a 
lovely  walk  up  to  the  top,  and  from 
thence  is  to  be  had  a  fine  view  of  the 
city  with  its  many  towers—eightv-two 
in  number — and  of  the  undulating 
brown-coloured  land  round  it,  over 
which  the  settinj^  sun  sheds  such  rich 
colours.  The  distant  faint  blue  line 
of  mountains  marks  the  Riesen  Ge- 
birge,  or  Giant  Mountains.  There 
is  a  little  prospect  hillock  raised  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  en- 
joy this  lovely  scene. 

Reader,  should  yon  ever  visit 
Prague,  forget  not  to  go  to  the  So- 
phien  Insel ;  there  twice  or  thrice  in 
B  week  plays  tiie  Palombini  band. 
This  little  island  has  really  a  magical 
appearance  on  a  fine  autumn  evening, 
when,  at  the  cool  hours,  numbers  of 
well-dressed,  cheerful  people  sit  in 
the  open  ^r,  under  the  little  erovc 
of  pollard  chestnuts,  and  regale  wem- 
selves  and  their  friends  vrith  ices, 
coffee,  chocolate,  &c. ;  the  most  sub- 
stantial suppers  may  also  be  had.  As 
the  evening  draws  in,  lamps  and 
chandeliers,  suspended  from  the  trees, 
add  a  beauty  to  the  scene,  and  it  as- 
sumes the  most  friendly  and  social 
aspect.  Should  you  prefer  it,  you 
can  saunter  round  the  little  island, 
adorned  with  well-kept  paths  and 
beds  of  flowers ;  or  on  the  edge  of 
it,  close  to  the  water,  guarded  oj  a 
row  of  trees,  growing  on  the  bnnk, 
you  may  choose  a  resting-place. 
Through  the  stems  and  branches, 
some  of  them  dipping  into  the  water, 
brightly  gleams  tne  Moldau,  quiver- 
ing in  the  Bun*s  declining  rays,  and 


the  eye  then,  finding  an  opeoiog, 
may  look  out  afar  and  watch  the 
chiuiging  hues  and  softening  blue  of 
land  and  water  in  the  distance,  while 
the  heart  muses  on  futurity.  Mean- 
while are  heard,  played  with  the 
greatest  precision  and  beauty,  the 
finest  overtures  and  sparkling  polkas 
— ^ihese  last  not  the  dull  imitatioa 
fkdiion  has  latehr  produced,  but  the 
true  children  of  the  soil,  eomhiiiiiig 
so  strangely  sadness  axid  mixth— 
SehnsucM  and  Heiierkeit — that  one 
knows  not  which  predosunates.  I 
should  be  inclined  to  say  the  fbimcr, 
for  I  never  listened  to  these  tunes 
without  feeling  triste.  They  are  an- 
gular productions;  there  is  so  much 
expression  of  feeling  in  them,  they 
wind  into  the  recesses  of  the  heart 
as  the  changing  passages  return  again 
and  again,  aud  one  comd  sit  and  iBten 
for  ever.  The  last  time  I  was  m 
this  charming  little  island  I  beard 
Weber's  overture  to  Oberon  per- 
formed, and  certainlv  it  was  not  an 
ill-suited  choice  for  tne  spot  in  which 
it  was  played. 

On  leaving  Prague  we  lii^red  for 
some  days  in  one  of  the  vula^  of 
Bohemia.  Every  morning  wmding 
our  way  through  an  orchard,  iro 
came  to  a  deep,  clear  livulet,  on  the 
brink  of  which  we  sat  in  the  long 
grass.  The  children  of  the  village 
used  daily  to  pass  us  returning  from 
school,  and  greeted  us  with  ^  GtloU 
set  Jesus  C^mftu" —  '*  Praised  be 
Jesus  Christ,"  to  which  we  should 
have  answered  "  Amen."  We  were 
scarcely  initiated  into  the  primitive 
and  holy  custom.  It  has  been  said, 
"  The  proof  of  an  enjoyment  is  its 
remembrance."  When  I  left  Bohe- 
mia I  did  not  know  how  sweetly  I 
should  remember  it.  Adieu,  friendly 
land  I    Attf  Wiedersehen  ! 
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If  we  rightly  understand  the  theory 
of  the  representative  system  as  embo- 
died in  oar  constitutional  form  of  go- 
Tcrnmcnty  it  is  an  important  part  of 
the  duty  of  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  urge  in  the  ^neral  assem* 
bly  of  the  people  the  gnevanccs  of  his 
constituents.  Whatever  may  be  the 
ostensible  object  for  which  he  is  sum- 
moned to  parliament,  this  would  seem 
to  be  the  purpose  for  which  he  is 
elected.  An  ingenious  and  liberal- 
ising construction,  however,  of  this 
obligation,  has  widely  extended  its  effi- 
cacy. The  member  for  a  particular 
borough  or  county  no  longer  sits  in 
parliament  as  the  exclusive  agent  or 
guardian  of  the  constituency  which 
sent  him  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
but)  by  a  constitutional  fiction,  as 
the  representative  of  all  the  constitu- 
encies in  the  kingdom.  So,  at  least, 
our  political  philosophers  have  said ; 
and  so  the  good  people  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  beheve. 

Of  course  a  scheme  of  such  wide- 
spread philanthropy  and  disinterest- 
edness could  scarcely  be  expected  to 
exist  in  its  full  completeness  and  in- 
tegrity anywhere  but  on  paper; 
otherwise,  a  living  flourishing  Uto- 
pia would  be  found  in  these  happy 
islands,  and  the  perfectibility  of  man, 
at  least  as  an  ammal  capable  of  being 
governed,  would  well-nigh  have  been 
gained.  Dreams  like  these  serve 
well  to  turn  a  period,  or  terminate 
with  a  flourish  an  electioneering 
speech ;  but  facts — ^those  unrelenting 
rocks  on  which  so  many  argosies  of 
theory  have  been  wrecked — forbid 
the  hope  that  thev  ever  will  prevail 
in  practice.  Still  we  shall  find,  as 
now,  class  arrayed  against  class,  and 
interest  against  inter^,  in  the  popu- 
lar assembly  of  the  nation;  still  see 
the  county  members  fighting  only 
for  countiy  objects,  the  town  mem- 
bers struggling  on  behalf  of  the  po- 
pulations of  tne  towns  alone.  As 
long  as  political  feeling  continues  to 
exercise  influence  among  us,  as  long 
as  there  are  ranks  and  grades  in 
society  whose  laws  can  never  be 
made  by  a  power  at  once  despotic 


and  impartial,  so  long  shall  we  thus 
continue  to  amuse  ourselves  with 
our  theory  while  stultifying  our- 
selves with  our  practice. 

But  amidst  this  universal  delusion, 
this  emulation  of  political  hypocri- 
sies, this  struggle  of  rampant  mter- 
ests,  in  which  the  poor  British  public 
would  seem  likely  to  be  trampled  on 
at  least,  if  not  utterly  forgotten  and 
neglected,  it  is  a  consolation  to  know 
that  there  are  to  be  found  some  per- 
sons of  that  devoted  generosity  of 
spirit,  that  utter  obliviousness  of  self, 
tnat  appetite  for  martyrdoni,  men  so 
eomprenansive  in  their  charities,  and 
so  persevering  in  their  benevolence, 
that  they  wiD  step  forward  volun- 
tarily as  the  champions  of  the  de- 
serted and  the  distressed.  It  is  cheer- 
ing to  see,  that  if  the  great  majority 
of  members  of  parliament  by  their 
conduct  seek  to  prove  that  tne  con- 
stitutional fiction  we  have  spoken  of 
is  a  delusion,  that,  in  fact,  they  repre- 
sent tiieir  own  personal  interests,  or 
those  of  the  class  to  which  they  be- 
long, to  the  exclusion  of  the  people 
generally,  there  are  men  ready  to 
come  forward  and  take  the  wnole 
weight  of  the  responsibility  upon 
their  own  shoulders,  to  become  Tri- 
bunes of  the  people  at  the  shortest 
possible  notice — ^to  becomecontractors 
as  it  were,  for  the  redress  of  each 
and  every  grievance — nay,  in  the 
exuberance  of  their  patriotism  and 
public  spirit,  even  to  go  farther, 
and  create  them  where  tney  do  not 
exist,  rather  than  let  an  ancient  and 
honourable  oflice  fall  into  disuse. 
That  such  men  should  spring  up  by 
a  spontaneous  growth  in  a  dis^ised 
condition  of  society— that  they  ehould 
multiply  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  ne- 
cessity for  their  interference,  and 
grow  louder  and  more  bold  in  their 
advocacy  in  proportion  to  the  pro- 
bability of  its  being  rendered  un- 
necessary, —  these  are,  indeed,  »tis- 
factory  evidences  that  the  British 
constitution  will  never  be  allowed  to 
grow  rusty  for  want  of  its  machinery 
being  well  tested ;  and  that  the  good 
old  custonii  90  dierished  by  JohQ 
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Bull,  of  grumbling  and  presentiDg 
grievances,  will  never  be  let  to  die 
away  so  Ions  as  an^  advantage  is 
to  be  gained  by  kpeping  it  alive. 

Yet  there  are  such  paragons ;  there 
always  have  been,  and  there  always 
will  be.  How  honest  soever  a  go- 
vernment may  be,  there  will  always 
be  found  men  opposed  to  it  so  trans- 
cending it  in  purity,  the  crystalline 
transparency  of  whose  motives  shews 
to  such  advantage  before  the  opaque- 
ness of  official  apathy  or  corruption, 
that  an  admiring  public  shall  look 
up  to  them  with  i^^thy  and  »p' 

C*)ation  as  true  patriots  and  their 
friends.  You  think,  perhaps, 
that  all  this  noble  devotion  to  tne 
service  of  their  fellow-men  cannot  be 
quite  disinterested,  that  they  must 
have  some  object  to  gratify,  some 
purse  to  fill,  or  some  ambition  to 
satisfy.  But  what  do  we  see  P  That 
they  are  dailv  making  sacrifices; 
that  they,  pernaps,  have  been  edu- 
cated to  professions  in  which,  by  a 
course  of  honourable  diligence,  they 
might  hare  attained  respectability 
and  wealth.  Here  you  will  see  a 
doctor  voluntarily  givihg  up  the 
chances  of  what  he  might  earn  as  a 
"  general  practitioner,"  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense  of  the  term,  by  appl3dng 
a  clear  mind  and  active  habits  to  his 
business,  in  order  to  become  a  "  gene- 
ral practitioner"  on  the  body  politic, 
with  no  reward  save  what  chance 
may  turn  lip  in  the  long  run.  There 
you  will  note  a  barrister,  fresh  from 
the  sessions,  and  nobly  giving  up 
his  hope  of  successful  practice,  or,  at 
all  events,  his  chance  of  a  brief,  that 
he  may  with  the  more  freedom  hold  a 
self-ordained  advocateship  for  the 
people  in  the  House  of  Commons ; 
a  sort  of  watching  brief  in  the  great 
cause,  —  "  the  Millions  versus  the 
Ministry."  At  another  turn  you 
detect  among  the  candidates  for  the 
patriots  gown,  some  scion  of  a  noble 
house,  some  second-hand  Mirabeau, 
with  a  strong  dash  of  the  Adonis, 
and  patriotism  gracefully  tempered 
by  fiishion ;  you  vrill  see  him  working 
day  and  night  in  this  same  holy 
cause  of  the  people,  advocating  openly 
and  in  the  full  security  of  impossible 
fruition  principles  subversive  of  the 
order  to  which  he  belongs,  flinginj^ 
slanders  and  imputations  on  public 
servants  as  if  tney  were  so  many 
cock-shies  and  he  only  engaged  io 


holvday  pastime ;  and  when  ^ou  see 
sucn  a  man,  accustomed  to  mix  with 
the  first  society  of  his  day,  the  envy  of 
the  men  and  the  admiration  of  the 
women, — when  you  find  him  so  care- 
less of  what  may  come  'twixt  the 
wind  and  his  nobility  as  to  be  on 
shaking-hands  terms  with  the  Jack 
Cades  of  contemporary  politicsi,  while 
he  outra^  all  his  natural  connexuNis 
by  the  violence  and  republieanism  of 
his  opinions,— shall  you  not  sav  that 
he  also  is  making  sacrifices?  that  he 
is  affixing  the  stamp   of   sincerity 
on  his  professions?    True,  if  yt>u 
find  the    '^  general  practitkma'*'  at 
last  developing  into  a  coroner ;  the 
briefless  barrister  discarding  the  u^- 
noble  stuff  of  his  early  gown  for  the 
more  soft  and  honourable  silk,  with, 
perhaps,  a  commissionership  hang- 
ing  from  one  pocket,  and  the  hint  of 
a  future  solicitor-generalship  in  the 
other ;    and  if  you  see  the  yonng 
sprig  of  aristocracy  enioying  present 
immunities  and  privileges,  while  in 
the  administrators  of  the  day  there 
seems  to  be  a  growing  disposition  to 
do  something  or  other  to  silence  a 
bold  tongue,  and  divert  to  other  ser- 
vice clever  but  inconvenient  tactics, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  "  the  best  so- 
eietv"  does  not  seem  to  look  so  very 
eolaly  on  its  quondam  outcast  dema- 
gogue, from  an  apparent  suspicion 
that  he  cannot  be  in  earnest  \—^  we 
repeat,  these  appear  to  be  almost  ne- 
cessary consequences,  sooner  or  later, 
of  the  voluntary  patriotism  we  have 
referred  to,  the  awe  and  astonish- 
ment with  which  one  looked  up  to 
so  much  public  virtue  becomes  so- 
bered down  into  a  more  rational  and 
common-sense  view  of  the  case ;  wc 
see  the  sacrifice,  but  we  do  not  feel 
the  same  paralysing  weight  of  obli- 
^tion  when  we  find  it  accompanied, 
in  the  long  run,  by  a  comforting  and 
counterbalancing  quid  pro  quo. 

The  House  of  Commons  is  at  the 
present  time  peculiarly  rich  in  the 
possession  of  patriots  of  this  order. 
The  successive  crops  of  former  yens 
having  gradually  become  absorbed  in 
various  administrations,  room  hsa 
been  left  for  others  to  advance  to  the 
front  ranks.  It  is  found,  too,  that 
they  are  not  confined,  as  was  the  case 
formerly,  to  the  class  of  politicians 
called  Kadicals,  but  that  tMnkers 
who,  if  they  had  lived  twenty  years 
agO)  would  have  been  shockea  at  the 
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idea  of  setting  traps  for  popular  ex* 
dtenient,  now  think  it  not  beneath 
them  to  enter  into  occasional  rivalry 
vith  the  regular  demagogue.  Tims 
a  Koebnck  meets  a  parallel,  for 
good,  wholesome,  jaundiced  patriot- 
ism, in  a  Bickham  Escott;  and  a 
Disraeli  finds  it  good  policy  to  attack 


from  the  rear  institutions  which  a 
more  open  antagonist  faces  boldly  in 
front.  But,  a^ve  all,  the  British 
public  have  among  their  champions 
a  Duncoml)e  and  a  Wakley ;  and  to 
the  first  of  these  we  will  for  the 
present  confine  our  observations. 


MB.  T.  6.  DUNCOMBfi 


is  the  most  gentlemanlike  dcmago^e 
of  whom  we  have  any  recollection. 
Of  course  we  speak  of  the  exterior 
inan  alone,  not  desiring  to  go  the 
length  of  assuming  that  other  men, 
of  perhaps  more  ardent  patriotism, 
but  of  manners  more  rough,  may 
not  possess  quite  as  many  of  the  real 
qualities  of  the  gentleman,  those 
which  are  independent  of  conven- 
tional customs,  habits,  and  dress.  In 
those  externals,  however,  let  their 
worth  be  what  they  may,  Mr.  Dun- 
combe  is  certainly  distinguished  from 
the  members  generally  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  so  much  so,  that  a 
stranger  entering  the  assembly  would 
natu rally  observe  the  singular  ele- 
gance and  finish  of  his  attire  as  dis- 
tinguishing him  even  in  a  place 
where  well-dressed  men  are  rather 
the  rule  than  the  exception.  We 
have  been  almost  tempted  to  think, 
too,  that  in  proportion  as  his^Tri- 
bunitian  displays  grow  more  bold, 
and  his  principles  more  democratic, 
he  has  become  more  and  more  anxious 
to  preserve  his  old  character  as  one 
of  the  most  fashionable  men  about 
town,—  thus,  as  it  were,  drawing  the 
personal  distinction  more  and  moi-e 
strongly,  the  more  he  approximated 
towarfs  the  principles  of  the  working 
classes.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the 
most  able  parliamentary  advocate  of 
the  "great  unwashed"  is  himself  a 
perfect  model  of  every  thing  that  is 
reckerchS  in  dress,  manners,  and  car- 
riage,— nay,  he  has  even  been  called 
the  "Dandy  Demagogue."  One 
thing,  at  least,  is  certain,  that  he  is, 
to  look  at,  almost  the  very  last  man 
from  whom  you  would  expect  such 
powerful,  nervona,  and  humorous 
iipeechcs  as  he  has  made  during  the 
last  few  years,  or  the  bold  and  clever 
tactics,  followed  out  under  every  dis- 
advantage, and  against  overwhelminff 
odds,  with  which  he  has  puzzled  and 
sometimes  discomfited  the  most  dis* 
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tin^ished  masters  in  the  petty  stra- 
tegics of  party  politics. 

It  is  well  that  we  should  get  over 
our  surprise  at  this  contrast  between 
the  man  and  his  doinss,  because  we 
shall  then  be  better  able  impartially 
to  estimate  the  value  of  those  doings, 
and  to  examine  the  maclunery  by 
which  he  has  obtained  his  unques- 
tionable infiuence  in  the  debates  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  besides  ex- 
citing a  certain  degree  of  interest  in 
the  public  mind  on  behalf  of  what- 
ever subjects  he  may  choose  to  bring 
before    parliament ;    otherwise    we 
should  be  continually  puzzled  with 
practical  contradictions.    Not  in  his 
careful  attention  to  dress  alone  does 
he  so  differ  from  his  colleagues  in 
Badicalism;  the  contrast  extends  to 
his  physical  and  mental  organisation, 
his  whole  bearing  and  demeanour. 
There  is  not  one  of  them,  however 
honest  may  be  his  intentions,  or  re- 
spectable his  conduct,  who  does  not 
prepossess  a  casual  observer  unfa- 
vourably  rather    than   favourably. 
They  have  all  some  physical  defect  to 
overcome,  or  some  want  of  mental 
training,  or  some  jaundiced,  distorted 
view  ofthings,  grating  on  the  feelings 
of  a  lazy  public,  and  creating  a  pre- 
disposition not  to  attend  to  their  re- 
presentations.    A  Wakley  is  con* 
sidered  too  palpably  to  embody  in 
his  person  and  style  of  speaking  some 
of  the  more  commonly  received  ideas 
of  the  demagogue.      With  all  his 
shrewdness,  clear-sightedness,  and  in- 
formation, he  still  has  a  stout  array 
of  prejudices  to  overcome,  before  he 
can  make  his  way  to  the  feelings  of  a 
fa.Htidious   audience.      A    Roebuck, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  fewer  natu- 
ral disadvantages,  more  authorised 
pretensions,  and  more  regular  train- 
ing, wilfully  deprives  himself  of  these 
pnvileges,  by  indulging  in  distorted 
views  of  existing  thmgs,  and  in  a 
habit  of  spiteful  but  pointless  per- 
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ionalitf  ,  which  renders  him  at  once 
annoying  and  ridiculoufl;  The  mind 
of  a  Hume,  though  well  constituted, 
is  too  contractea  for  an  assembly 
which,  with  all  its  short-comings,  is 
so  enlightened;  and  his  defective  ad- 
dress destroys  what  little  influence 
his  steadfastness  of  character  and 
consistency  of  purpose  hare  acquired 
for  him.  Ana  so  m  like  maimer  is  it 
with  most  of  the  leading  members  of 
the  extreme  Liberal  section.  They 
all  seem  to  hare  been  forced  by  some 
accident,  not  harmonising  with  their 

Srevious  career,  into  &e  positron 
ley  hold,  without  haying  had  that 
power  of  adaptation  so  singularly 
displayed  by  Mr.  Cobden  and  some 
others,  by  which  a  stranger  to  the 
forms  and  customs  of  the  House  be- 
comes at  once  amalgamated  in  feeling 
with  those  whom  he  finds  there,  as  if 
he  had  been  all  his  life  accustomed  to 
these  new  duties.  But  Mr.  Dun- 
combe  has  every  natural  advantage 
in  his  favour.  Whatever  disappro- 
bation he  may  at  times  excite  by  the 
license  he  occasionally  gives  himself 
when  making  his  personal  attacks,  it 
is  a  difllcult  tning  for  him  to  destroy 
the  prestige  at  first  created  on  his 
behalf.  Tall  and  very  well  propor- 
tioned, there  is  a  striking  air  of  elesance 
in  his  whole  figure,  which  is  rendered 
still  more  pleasine  by  the  absence  of 
all  affectation ;  which  is,  in  fact,  pre- 
cluded by  a  peculiarly  frank  and 
manly  deportment,  and  a  captivating 
openness  of  manner  almost  amount- 
ing to  familiarity.  A  handsome  face, 
singularly  expressive  of  the  humor- 
ous, a  remarkably  intelligent  eye,  and 
a  voice  at  once  sonorous  and  har- 
monious, complete  the  attractions  of 
this  fortunate  and  favoured  candidate 
for  popularity. 

Still  it  was  some  time  before  Mr. 
Duncombe  was  able  to  take  his  pre- 
sent prominent  position  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Apparently,  it  was 
some  time  ere  he  could  mike  up  his 
mind  to  take  the  decisive  plunge 
into  Chartism.  His  early  efiorts  m 
parliament,  not  only  in  the  unre- 
formed  house,  but  also  for  some 
time  after  the  passing  of  the  Reform- 
bill,  were  of  a  much  more  mild  and 
less  ambitious  nature.  His  antece- 
dents had  not  been  favourable  to 
parliamentary  success.  The  day  of 
the  men  of  pleasure  was  passing 
away,  the  House  of  Commons  was 


beginning  to  sprow  ashamed  evea  of 
the  memory  of  the  race  of  statomcB 
who  left  the  gaming-table  or  the 
bacchanalian  oi^^es  for  the  disdbaiige 
of  their  senatorial  duties.    The  time 
was  near  at  hand  when  the  prsctieal 
men  were  to  be  in  the  asoenmoL  Aa 
Mr.  Duncombe  had  a  wide-spread 
reputation   as  a   man  of  pletsnre, 
with  a  strong  dash  of  the  iasoioDable 
roti^,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  in  this 
state  of  things  some  very  desperate 
stroke  of  pwicj)^  was  ncecssny  in 
order  to  give  him  a  chance  of  nsng 
to  distinction.     It  will  idwm  ap- 
pear uncharitable  to  doubt  toe  sin- 
cerity of  any  man*s  avowal  of  opi- 
nion ;  nor,  indeed,  except  by  msj  of 
guess  or  inference,  has  one  any  ngbt 
to  do  so.    It  is  in  that  spirit  akme 
that  we  are  tempted  to  express  a 
doubt  whether  Mr.  Duncombe,  in 
his  own  secret  mind,  is  prepared  to 
go  the  length  of  his  declarations  in 
Uie  House  of  Commons,  or  that  he 
really  entertains  those  ultra-demo- 
cratic opinions  which  he  professes^ 
but  which  meet  with  such  a  practical 
contradiction  in  every  particular  of 
his  idiosyncrasy,     lliere  have  not 
been  wanting,  in  the  history  of  revo- 
lutionaij  movements,  or  of  popular 
assemblies,  instances  of  young  aristo- 
crats who,  from  some  cause,  either  in 
their  own  nusconduct  or  the  misfor- 
tune of  their  family,  have  lost  the 
prospect  of  Intimate  distinction  in 
their  own  sphere,  suddenly   being 
struck  with  a  passion  for  refonmng 
the  world,  and  putting  themaelTa 
fonfrard  as  the  laiders  of  the  popu- 
lace, thus   supplying  a   dangerous 
amount  of  mental  ingenuity  and  en- 
ergy to  what  would  otherwise  be  an 
inert  physical  mass.    Such,  modified 
by  circumstances,  is  the  explanation 
we  have  heard  given  of  Mr.  Dun- 
combe's  intensity  of  Radicalism ;  and 
for  ourselves,  we  must  say,  confessing 
as  we  do  to  a  lurking  lilung  lor  him, 
which  nothing  will  ever  conquer  in 
our  mind,  that  the  more  we  see  and 
hear  him,  the  more  we  study  his 
conduct  and   sift  his  motives,  the 
more  the  conviction  is  forced  upon 
us  that  this  earnest  advocate  of  tlie 
wrongs  of  the  people  is  only  pbying 
at  pditics  jfor  the  advancement  of 
private  objects  and  purposes,  a  keen 
foresight  having  long  since  told  him 
that  we  millions  by  whose  labour 
the  whole  fiibrio  of  society  is  main- 
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Uined,  iQemnng  as  they  are  in 
intelligence  and  information,  at  least, 
if  they  are  not  in  wisdom,  will  not 
much  longer  be  satisfied  with  an  ex- 
dosion  from  political  power,  not 
jtKstified  by  tbe  theory  of  the  con- 
BtitYition,  The  honouiaUe  member 
for  Flnsboiy  feels  that  he  is  per- 
fectly safe  m  aoitating  for  sucn  a 
catase ;  and  that  there  is  every  chance, 
in  the  long  run,  of  his  obtaining 
same  of  those  honourable  rewards 
wluch  are  always  within  the  grasp 
of  those  who  play  the  winning  game 
in  polities. 

This  easy  adoption  of  the  prin- 
ciples -which  seem  most  likely  to  tell, 
explains  mnch  of  Mr.  Dnncombe's 
mode  of  proceedmg  in  parliament, 
-which  might  otherwise  seem  unin- 
telligible. It  also  explains  the  ap- 
parent contradiction  between  his 
edncation,  appearance,  and  social  con- 
nexions, aiid  nis  political  associations. 
The  truth  is  that  politics  always  ap- 
pear, in  Mr.  Duncombe*8  mode  of 
nandlin^  them,  as  if  they  were  capi- 
tal pastime— a  provision  by  which 
well-edncated  men  with  nothing  to 
do  may  at  one  and  the  same  time 
drive  away  wnmi  and  satisfy  their 
own  ambition.  He  never  sncceeds 
in  convincing  you  that  he  is  in  earnest, 
though  he  strives  very  hard,  indeed, 
to  do  so,  and  will  use  very  strong 
language  in  order  the  more  surely 
to  satisS^  you  of  his  sincerity.  It  is 
his  political  profesnon  to  find  out 
grievances,  axid  to  represent  them  to 
the  Hoiiae  of  Commons.  In  this 
pursuit  he  displays  a  most  praise- 
worthy alacrity. 

Were  his  motives  above  suspicion, 
England  might  well  be  proud  of  a 
patriot  possessed  of  so  much  virtue 
and  puMic  spirit.  There  are,  how- 
ever, a  few  peculiarities  in  his  man- 
ner of  proceeding  which  occasionally 
suggest  suspieioa.  For  instance,  Mr. 
Duncombe  seldom  or  never  urges  a 
grievance  fbr  its  own  sake.  Obscure 
cases  of  oppressron  he  leaves  to  ob- 
scure advocates.  Those  in  which  he 
most  delights  are  cases  in  which 
some  great  public  principle  is  in- 
v(^ed,  some  hereditary  legacy  of 
former  demagogues,  and  upon  which 
there  is  an  ea^  appeal  to  the  consti- 
tutional prehiaices  of  the  British  peo- 
ple. Mr.  Imneombe  is  careful  to  be 
always  on  the  popular,  and,  there- 
fore, for  him  the  winning  side.    He 


never  throws  away  his  patriotism,  or 
wastes  it  on  objects  either  undeserv- 
ing or  unfiruitful.  In  whatever  he 
does  he  has  an  eye  to  the  electors  of 
Finsbunr,  looking  upon  them  as  a 
sort  of  oarometer  of  public  opinion. 
If  he  can  please  them  he  feels  confi- 
dent that  ne  will  also  stand  well  in 
the  opinion  of  the  public  at  lar{;e. 

It  18  in  the  last  degree  amusing  to 
witness  one  of  his  attacks  on  a  go- 
vernment; for,  be  it  known,  it  is 
one  of  the  first  principles  of  such  a 
politician,  always  to  have  some  bone 
of  contention  with  the  ministry  of 
the  day.  Mr.  Duncombe  apparently 
proceeds  upon  the  convenient  as- 
sumption that  there  is  something  ra- 
dicauy  wrong  or  corrupt  in  every 
administration,  that  it  is  only  a  mat- 
ter of  accident  which  iniquity  is  laid 
bare  first,  or  how  long  they  may  be 
able  to  conceal  their  misdeeds  from 
the  jealous  guardian  of  the  public 
interest.  Another  invariable  rule  is, 
to  assume  that  every  government  of- 
ficial is  prevaricating  and  mystifying, 
having  no  object  whatever  but  to 
withhold  as  much  information  as  pos- 
siUe  from  the  public.  This  gives 
scope  for  much  stereotyped  abuse. 
It  is  observable,  also,  that  Mr.  Dun- 
combe's  patriotism  is  particularly 
active  at  the  commencement  and 
the  close  of  every  session,  just  at 
those  periods  when,  in  the  first 
case,  public  men  are  more  the  ob- 

i'ect  of  general  attention,  and  in  the 
ast,  when  they  may  have  to  come  in 
contact  with  their  constituents. 
Should  there  be  symptoms  of  a  dis- 
solution of  parliament,  then  his  pa- 
triotism absolutely  knows  no  bounds 
— there  is  no  restraining  the  ardour 
with  which  at  that  time  he  is  deter- 
mined to  serve  his  fellow-country- 
men. A  ministry,  however  strong 
it  may  seem,  should  begin  to  sus- 
pect a  decay  of  popularity  if  they 
find  Mr.  Duncombe  attacking  them ; 
the  decay,  they  may  depend  upon  it, 
has  commenced,  even  though  they 
may  not  themselves  be  aware  of  it 
Or,  if  there  be  one  member  of  a  mi- 
nistry weaker  than  another,  he  will 
soon  be  reminded  of  his  deficiency 
by  an  attack  from  Mr.  Dtm- 
combe.  Ordinarily,  however,  one 
or  two  displays  ser>e  the  honour* 
able  member  for  the  stock  in  trade 
of  a  whole  session.  A  bad  case 
under  the  Foor-law,  or  (still  more 
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fortunate!)  a  letter -opening  case, 
with  an  unpopular  liome-secretary 
to  badger  ni^ht  after  nighty  these  are 
of  iocalculable  value. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  a 
moral  point  of  view,  all  this  theatri- 
cal patriotism  stands  very  low  in- 
deed; that  all  thinking  men  repu- 
diate a  plan  of  tactics  which  makes 
politics  a  mere  pastime,  if  not  a  trade, 
and  prostitutes  to  the  purposes  of  a 
temporary  ambition  or  personal  con- 
venience some  of  the  noblest  privi- 
leges enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of  a 
free  country.  It  is  true  also  that 
only  the  foolish  people  out  of  doors 
are  taken  in  by  it,  and  of  them  not 
even  the  wnole ;  while  the  wise  ones 
look  on,  some  amused,  others  irri- 
tated, at  such  a  perversion  of  the 
functions  of  the  legislator.  The  secret 
of  his  influence  seems  to  be  the  im- 
perturbable good  humour  with  which 
lie  conducts  a  case,  the  ease  and 
nonchalance  with  which  he  will  de- 
liver the  most  violent  diatribes,  the 
cool  assurance  with  which  he  will 
advance  to  the  attack,  and  work  up 
what  ^all  seem  to  be  a  most  over- 
whelming case  out  of  very  slender 
materials.  There  is  always  a  wag- 
ffish  glance  of  the  eye,  and  a  smile 
lurking  about  the  lip,  which  seem  to 
say,  "  Of  course,  you  know  that  this 
is  all  acting ;  but  I  am  not  talking  to 
you,  except  to  shew  mv  own  smart- 
ness. I  anv  takine  in  the  people  out- 
of-doors,  who,  when  thev  read  the 
reports  to-morrow,  will  oelieve  all 
these  charges  as  so  much  gospel.** 
And,  strange  to  say,  it  is  this  levitv 
which  makes  the  Ilouse  endure  witn 
complacency  what  would  otherwise 
be  sometimes  extremely  offensive; 
for,  in  the  course  of  these  claptrap 
speeches,  Mr.  Duncombe  will  often 
go  great  lengths,  will  make  charges 
and  use  lan^age  scarcely  permissible 
in  any  society  of  honourable  men, 
but  will  urge  them  with  so  pro- 
voking an  impudence,  such  a  half- 
jocular  f^emblance  of  earnestness  and 
indignation,  that  an  indefinite  sense 
of  amusement  will  take  the  place  of 
what  would  otherwise  be  sometimes 
very  like  disgust.  One  or  two  hardy 
speakers,  confident  in  their  own 
powers,  and,  above  all,  in  their  own 
innocence,  have  at  times  essayed  to 
unmask  this  assumed  public  virtue, 
have  met  the  honourable  member  in 
his  own  vein,   treating   the  whole 


affair  as  a  got-up  exhibition  for  elec* 
tioneeriiig  purposes.  But  they  found 
they  had  a  dangerous  customer  to 
deal  with — ^that  Mr.  Duncombe  would 
only  be  joailar  when  it  suited  him- 
self;  8un!d  they  have  been  suddenly 
astonished  to  find  themselves  put  out 
of  court  by  a  well -feigned  semblance 
of  indignation  that  the  xnoni^  of  the 
people  should  be  treated  with  such 
disrespect, — and  this,  too,  from  the 
man  whose  whole  public  life  has  been 
a  practical  mockery  of  the  f mictions 
of  a  representative ! 

Mr.  Duncombe  deserves  the  cre- 
dit of  displaying  great  ability  as  a 
speaker.  As  a  mere  debater,  he  is 
one  of  the  best  in  the  Ilouse.  There 
are  few  speakers  who  can  so  soon, 
and  so  thoroughly,  grasp  the  points 
of  a  case,  or  who  have  so  happy  a 
mode  of  so  putting  tliem  as  to  make 
their  ibll  force  and  effect  apparent 
He  is  also  extremely  powerful  in  re- 
ply, another  evidence  of  great  ability 
as  a  debater.  He  has  a  most  ame- 
able  delivery,  free,  graceful,  and  un- 
affected, except  when  acting  a  part, 
and,  altogether,  a  most  winning  man- 
ner as  a  speaker.  He  has  also  ipett 
powers  of  humour,  especially  m  a 
bantering  style,  which  is  very  an- 
noying to  officials,  who  fret  and 
smart  under  inuendoes  and  asper- 
sions which  they  are  precluded  m>iii 
directly  noticing.  He  seldom  sail 
any  decidedly  witty  thing  which  will 
bear  quotation,  but  by  odd  contnistfl 
and  grounings  of  ideas,  and  a  way 
he  has  of  hammering  incessantljr  at 
the  ridiculous  side  of  any  question, 
he  contrives  usually  to  keep  the 
House  in  a  state  of  continual  risi- 
bility while  he  is  on  his  Ic^ 

From  these  remarks  it  will  be  seen 
that  we  are  no  great  believers  in  the 
sincerity  of  Mr.  Duncombe*«  devo- 
tion to  the  public  good.  We  are  dis- 
posed to  compliment  him  on  his 
talents  at  the  expense  of  his  in- 
tegrity. Still,  such  men  are  not 
without  their  use  in  the  political 
world.  Whatever  may  be  their  mo- 
tives in  ferreting  out  abuses,  they 
sometimes  do  good  by  exposing  them, 
and  public  men  are  neld  in  restraint 
by  the  fear  of  having  their  misdeeds 
paraded.  These  grievance-monsers 
arc  like  the  liceiucd  jesters,  ror 
the  few  good  things  which  they 
sometimes  say  or  do  they  are  tolerated 
in  many  errors  and  offences. 
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A  PORTUGUESE  BULL-PIGIIT. 


Have  you  ever,  geutle  reader,  wit- 
nessed a  bull-fight?  If  you  have 
it  was  probably  in  that  land  of  ro- 
mance and  banditti,  burning  love 
and  constant  fighting,  once  haughty 
Spain,  where  blood  is  poured  out 
lixe  water,  and  life,  if  one  may  judge 
from  examples,  is  valued  at' a  pep- 
percorn, a  bulrush,  or  any  other 
ininute  article  signifying  nothing  or 
next  to  nothing. 

Now  a  Portugese  bull-fight  is  an 
affiiir  totally  different  to  those  bo 
celebrated  m  the  larger  portion  of 
the  Peninsula.  The  contrast  is  as 
great  as  that  between  the  characters 
of  the  two  people.  The  Spaniards 
revel  in  cruelty,  murder,  and  de- 
struction ;  the  Portuguese  have  com- 
punction in  inflicting  pain,  not  only 
on  their  fellow  -  creatures  but  on 
brute  beasts.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  affirm  that  they  do  not  both 
occasionally  indulge  in  a  little  pri- 
vate assassination  from  the  impulse 
of  sweet  revenge ;  nor  do  I  mean  to 
say  that  the  Portuguese  have  net 
abundance  of  faults,  but  merely  that 
they  do  not  cut  throats  with  quite  so 
much  gusto  as  the  Spaniards.  Now 
the  latter  people  think  a  bull-fight  a 
very  tame  affair  if  some  twentv  horses 
or  so  are  not  gored  to  death,  twice 
the  number  of  bulls  killed,  and  un- 
less four  or  five  matadors,  picadors, 
or  by  whatever  name  the  gentry  of 
the  bull-circus  are  known,  are  for 
ever  put  hon  de  combat  It  is,  how- 
ever, acknowledged  by  all  to  be  a 
most  gorseous  spectacle,  and  it  must 
wonderfully  strengthen  the  nerves  of 
the  fair  dames  who  behold  it,  and 
enable  them  to  look  upon  death  in 
its  various  forms  of  horror  with  un- 
flinching eye.  Such  is  a  Spanish 
bull-fignt.  One  I  witnessed  in  Por- 
tugal 1  will  for  your  benefit  attemi)t 
to  sketch. 

Many  years  ago,  while  residing  in 
thai  heroic  city  of  fair  Lusitania, 
Oporto,  a  party,  of  which  I  was  one, 
was  formed  to  make  an  excursion  to 
Aveiro,  a  town  about  thirty  miles  to 
the  south  of  the  city,  where  we  heard 
a  bull-fight  was  to  take  place  on  the 
following  aiternoon.    As  half  oC  the 


distance  was  to  be  performed  by 
water,  "we  agreed  to  walk  the  re- 
mainder ;  but,  finally,  T,  with  two  or 
three  more  men,  mistrusting  our 
pedestrian  powers,  determined  to  nro- 
cced  on  horseback.  We  were  all  in 
the  heyday  of  youth,  with  few  cares 
to  weigh  down  the  buoyancy  of  our 
spirits,  nothing  coming  amiss  to  us ; 
so  sticking  our  pistols  in  our  holsters 
in  the  hoj^e  of  an  attack  from  gueril- 
las or  banditti— -an  event  not  at  all 
likely  to  occur,  as  I  believe  there 
were  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  in 
that  part  of  the  country — we  sallied 
forth  at  sunset. 

I  ouglit  to  have  observed,  that  it 
being  then  that  time  of  the  year 
when  dogs  arc  most  rabid,  when 
flowers  bloom  most  brightly,  and 
fleas  bite  the  hardest,  we  had  agi*eed 
to  avoid  the  scorching  heat  of  the 
sun,  and  to  perform  the  journey  at 
night.  As  we  were  crossing  the 
Douro,  the  moon,  to  guide  us  on  our 
way,  rose  bright  and  full  behind  the 
rocKy  heights  of  the  Serra  Convent, 
casting  a  suMued,  gentle  light  over 
a  scene  at  no  time  to  be  gazed  on 
without  admiration,  but  now  looking 
doubly  beautiful.  On  the  side  of  the  • 
river  we  were  quitting,  the  towers, 
palaces,  and  houses  of  Oporto  rose 
one  above  another  towards  the  sky ; 
before  us,  the  wood-crowned  heights 
of  Villa  Nova,  with  numerous  build- 
ings below,  in  which  were  stored  the 
ruddy  produce  of  the  juicv  grape  ; 
while  seaward  were  the  dart,  frown- 
ing cliffs,  between  which  rush  the 
rapid  waters  of  the  Douro  ere  they 
find  freedom  in  the  ocean.  On  the 
south  bank  we  equestrians  found  our 
horses  and  baggage-mules  waiting 
ready,  and  as  the  roads  were  as  bad 
as  could  be,  our  friends  on  foot 
could  without  much  exertion  manage 
to  keep  up  with  us.  After  proceed- 
ina  some  way  along  the  paths  by 
which  the  left  wing  of  the  Britisn 
army  under  our  great  Duke  advanced 
on  Oporto  to  drive  out  the  French 
commanded  by  Soult,  we  beheld, 
beneath  the  shelter  of  a  clump  of 
trees,  a  number  of  human  figures 
wrapped  io  dark  cloaks  recumbent 
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on  the  ground,  apparently  fast  asleep. 
We  immediately  drew  in  our  reins. 

"  See !— Can  those  fellows  be  a 
Miguelite  guerilla  band  coming  to 
plunder  the  hamlets  near  Oporto  P" 
exclaimed  one  of  our  party. 

*'^  Yes,  by  Jove  I  I  should  not 
wonder  if  they  were ;  and  look,  there 
is  the  booty  they  have  already  taken 
piled  up  near  their  heads  P  said 
another. 

«« It  is  odd  that  they  keep  no 
sentinels  to  guard  asainst  surprise. 
Be  ready !  Thev  will  be  on  foot  in 
a  moment,  so  look  out  for  a  volley." 

At  that  instant  one  of  the  banditti 
lifted  his  head,  and  tbok  a  lon^  stare 
at  us,  when,  instead  of  rousmg  his 
companions  to  murder,  or  at  least  to 
plunder  us,  apparently  satisfied  with 
nis  scrutiny,  be  rolled  himself  up  in 
his  cloak,  and  went  to  sleep  asain. 
The  adventure  proved  to  be  far  from 
romantic,  or  rather  to  be  no  adven- 
ture at  al],  for  we  quickly  discovered 
that  the  supposed  banditti  were,  in 
truth,  hard-working,  honest  people, 
from  Ovar — mostly,  indeed,  women — 
on  their  way  to  Oporto,  with  the 
fish  caught  that  day,  to  be  ready  for 
the  market  on  the  following  morning. 

I  never  recollect  seeing  so  many 
fire-flies  as  I  did  that  night  in  a  lane 
through  which  we  passed  between 
high  banks  shaded  by  trees,  and  in 
a  damp  situation.  The  air  appeared 
full  of  these  delicate  bluish  flashes 
of  light ;  at  one  moment  we  seemed 
to  be  amid  a  blaze  of  miniature  fire- 
works, then  again  all  was  dark,  and 
the  next  instant  the  pale  lights  would 
burst  forth,  flitting  like  spirits  around 
us. 

Notwithstanding  the  excessive  heat 
of  the  weather,  the  pedestrians  at 
first  got  on  yety  well;  but  at  last, 
one  of  them  being  knocked  up,  I 
lent  him  my  horse.  We  soon  aner- 
wards  entered  a  forest  of  pine-trees, 
growing  in  a  deep,  fine  sand,  through 
which  we  were  obliged  to  plough 
our  way.  I  soon  grew  wearv  of  this 
sort  of  work,  and  was  thinking  my 
friend  had  rested  long  enough,  when 
I  overtook  him,  seated  quietly  on  a 
fallen  tree. 

"Where  is  my  horse?"  I  ex- 
claimed. 

"Your  horse,  my  dear  fellow,  I 
wish  I  knew  myself!  He  was  here 
just  now  with  me  on  his  back ;  but, 
for  some  reason  best  known  to  him- 


self, he  thought  fit  to  roll  me  off- 
ha !  ha  I  ha !  it  is  very  ridiculous— 
and  to  set  ofi*  as  fast  as  he  could  go 
into  Uie  thick  of  the  forest  !"* 
"  Pleasant  information,**  lanswerei 
"  Very  pleasant  and  veir  ridica- 
lous.  Hal  ha!  ha!  Ana  what  ii 
more,  when  the  arriero*  went  to  try 
and  catch  him,  they  left  the  bsggiM- 
mule  by  himself^  so  that  he  also  tOM  it 
into  his  long  head  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  his  friend.  Ha !  ha !  ha  P 
Indeed  the  latter  beast  was  still  in 
sight,  dashing  with  our  portmantesna 
and  carpet-rags  between  the  trees, 
throwing  up  nis  heels,  playing  sU 
sorts  of  antics,  such  as  mules  alone 
can  plav,  and  braying  with  delight  at 
feeling  nimself  at  liberty.  Our  party 
were  soon  scattered  far  and  wkle 
through  the  forest,  which  now  re- 
sounded with  our  shouts  of  laughter 
and  with  the  wild  cries,  and  execra- 
tions, and  holloaing  of  our  orrwror, 
unwonted  noises  in  those  quiet  wilds, 
accustomed  only  to  echo  the  dull 
strokes  of  the  woodman's  axe.  The 
equestrians  were  galloping  round  in 
the  distance  in  sMrch  of  my  horse, 
who  did  not  seem  inclined  to  stray 
far  from  his  companions,  and  at  la«t 
the  mule,  running  between  two  trees, 
forkful  of  the  baggage  on  his  back, 
which  was  fortunately  well  secured, 
was  fairly  brought  to  a  stand-still — 
indeed  we  had  some  diflicnltv  in 
getting  him  out  of  his  trap;  and  the 
other  animal,  disdaining  to  enjoy  his 
freedom  alone,  soon  auer  submitted 
to  control.  I  let  my  friend  walk  the 
rest  of  the  way.  It  was  the  most 
delightful  travelling  imaginaUe,  the 
elear,  pale  moon  iSforduiff  abund- 
ance 01  light  to  distiiwuisB  persons 
and  even  objects  around  us.  I  never 
remember  to  have  before  seen  the 
Roman  poet*s  description  of  the  glory- 
bearing  ear  of  day  driving  away  the 
shades  of  night  so  Deantifully  realised. 
While  towards  the  east  the  sky 
shone  with  a  bright  refulgenee,  to 
the  west  it  seemed  that  the  dark 
clouds  of  niffht  yet  hung  over  both 
sea  and  land.  Drawing  my  rein,  I 
watched'the  gradual  approach  of  the 
luminary  of  day.  Before  his  warm- 
ing beams  darkness  seemed  literally 
rolled  back  in  dense  masses,  the  sky, 
seen  through  the  open  spaces  amid 
the  forest-trees,  having  on  one  side 
assumed  the  ruddy  tmts  of  mom, 
while  on  the  other  the  obscurity  wsi 
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d^iaer  than  even  duripg  the  nurbi, 
tm  at  length  the  sun  himself  nuned 
on  the  world,  and  nature  awoke  to 
worship  the  distributor  of  all  the 
benefits  man  enjoys.  There  is  a 
scrap  of  poetical  effnsion,  the  last  I 
shall  indulge  in. 

At  about  four  in  the  momine:  we 
reached  Ovar,  a  long,  straggune, 
fishing  village  on  the  snore  of  a  shal- 
low lagoon  dose  to  the  sea.  This 
Isfoon,  or  lake,  about  ten  to  fifteen 
mues  in  length  and  one  to  three  in 
breadth,  is  yeiy  shallow,  is  divided 
from  the  open  sea  by  a  low  sand* 
hank,  and  extends  to  the  town  of 
Aviero,  at  which  ]^lace  the  river 
Voiupa  empties  itself  mto  it. 

The  only  house  of  entertainment 
we  could  discover  was  a  wretched 
Tenda;  but  as  we  had  brought  no 
eatables  with  us,  we  were  obliged  to 
be  contented  with  it.    The  kitchen, 
the  only  public  room,  was  divided 
from  the  stable  by  rough  planks,  the 
walls  were  of  unhewn  granite,  black- 
ened by  the  smoke  irom  the  fire, 
which  blazed  at  one  side,  there  being 
no  chimney  to  carry  it  off;  the  floor 
was  of  clay  worn  into  holes,  the 
cooking  implements  were  few  and  of 
the    coarsest   description,  nor   was 
any  attention  paid  to  their  cleanli- 
ness; indeed,  the  tout  etueTnble  was 
most  unprepossessing :  nor  were  the 
superintendants  of  the  place  more  to 
be  admired  for  their  personal  ap- 
pearance or  manners.    At  last,  after 
some  delay,  a  breakfast  was  prepared, 
consisting   of  salt-fish  fried   m  oil 
and  flavoured  with  garlic,  and  broa 
— bread  made  of  Indian  com,  with 
green,  sour  wine  to  wash  it  down. 
We  were  obliged  to  dispense  with 
the  luxury  of  forks  or  table-cloth, 
our  table  being  formed  of  a  rough 
deal  board,  at  which  were  also  seated 
a  number  of  arrieros,  boatmen,  and 
smugglers,  who  eyed  us  suspiciously, 
not  comprehending  how  gentlemen 
could  have  walked  so  far  for  their 
amusement. 

However,  neither  coarse  fare, 
frowns,  nor  fatigue,  could  damp  our 
spirits,  and,  after  much  bargaining 
and  vociferation  from  the  boatmen, 
we  found  ourselves  gliding  out  of  a 
small  canal  which  led  to  the  lake, 
in  a  long,  narrow,  flat-bottomed 
boat,  sharp  at  both  ends.  Our 
beasts  occupied  the  place  usually 
considered  that  of  honour,  in  the 


stem  of  the  boat,*  while  for  our 
accommodation  some  clean  straw 
was  spread  in  the  fore  part,  on 
which,  wrapped  in  our  cloaks,  we 
gladly  threw  ourselves  to  sleep.  A 
young  pine-tree,  with  the  bark 
stripped  off,  served  for  a  mast,  on 
which,  when  the  wind  was  fair,  was 
spread  to  a  rough  spar  a  sail,  broad 
at  the  head,  and  cut  away  towards 
the  foot  At  first,  however,  there 
was  no  wind,  so  our  crew  ran  along 
the  broad  gunwale  with  Ions  poles 
in  their  hands,  shoving  us  through 
the  water  at  about  two  or  three 
miles  an  hour,  giving  vent  at  inter- 
vals to  a  sing-song,  monotonous 
chaunt,  the  only  good  quality  it  pos- 
sessed beins  a  soporific  effect  on  our 
nerves,  l^w  and  then  one  of  the 
party  would  look  up,  but  as  there 
was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  smooth 
water,  fog,  and  sand-bank,  except 
when  one  of  the  lake  boats  passed 
and  hailed  us,  he  would  auickly 
again  retum  to  his  litter.  At  last, 
by  dint  of  poling  and  sailing,  by  two 
in  the  aftemoon  we  entered,  between 
two  handsome  stone  obelisks,  the 
canal  leading  to  Aviero.  I  will  only 
take  a  few  words  to  describe  the 
city,  for  it  claims  that  rank.  It  is  a 
respectable  venerable-looking  place ; 
part  of  the  old  walls,  built  before 
eunpowder  was  used  to  knock  down 
houses,  still  remain.  The  grass 
grows  in  some  of  the  streets.  There 
are  six  monasteries,  now  tumbling 
down,  the  once  jovial  friars  having 
turned  into  something  else,  or  gone 
the  way  of  all  flesh.  There  are 
1500  houses ;  it  is  ruled  by  a  civil 
governor,  and  exports  an  inferior 
sort  of  wine,  very  fine  oil,  and  salt. 
The  buildings  now  extend  beyond 
the  walls,  and  among  them,  facing 
the  canal,  we  found  an  estalagem. 
There  were  only  two  rooms  vacant 
in  the  house,  one  of  them  serving 
as  an  eating,  the  other  as  a  sleejung 
room,  for  all  the  party.  We  dinea, 
not  very  sumptuously,  it  must  be 
owned,  but  the  house  afforded  no- 
thing better  than  what  we  got,  and 
we  Uien  sallied  forth  to  inspect  the 
bull-circus,  which  was  situated  by 
the  side  of  the  canal,  and  close  to 
our  hotel. 

It  was  a  large  amphitheatre,  two 
stories  high,  composed  of  rough  deal 
boards,  the  lower  part,  where  the 
poorer  class  of  spectators  assemble, 
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having  bars  across  to  keep  the  bulls 
from  getting  in,  the  upper  being  di- 
vided into  TOxes,  some  for  the  people 
of  consequence  in  the  neighbour- 
hood beins  decorated  Avith  silken 
hangings,  the  others  having  little  to 
boast  of  in  the  way  of  ornament. 
Considering,  however,  it  was  merely 
run  up  for  the  occasion,  it  looked 
very  well.  For  a  small  sum  we  se- 
cured one  of  the  best  boxes.  As  we 
entered  the  theatre  we  found  the 
lower  gallery  already  crowded,  the 
ea^  races  of  men,  women,  and 
chddren,  looking  through  the  bars. 
The  boxes  dso  quickly  filled  with 
spectators,  a  large  proportion  of 
whom  were  women,  tnough  few,  if 
any,  I  suspect  and  hope,  claimed  the 
rank  of  ladies.  In  the  centre  of  the 
circus  was  a  fiag-staff,  on  which 
waved  the  constitutional  banner,  and 
surroundinK  it  were  several  stout 
poles,  so  placed  as  just  to  allow  a 
person  to  pass  between  them,  and  to 
form  a  space  in  the  interior  three  or 
four  yards  in  diameter.  This  was 
to  serve  as  a  place  of  refuge  to  the 
picadors  when  hard  press^  by  the 
bulls.  While  waiting  to  see  what 
would  take  nlace,  we  heard  the 
lively  tones  of  musical  instruments, 
wafted  from  a  distance  it  appeared, 
across  the  lake,  and,  looking  out  at 
the  back  of  our  box,  we  saw  several 
large  boats  gliding  up  the  canal,  and 
full  of  people  habitea  in  a  variety  of 
masqueradmg  costumes,  and  accom- 
panied b^  bauds  of  music,  M'ith  which 
their  voices  joined  in  chorus.  The 
maaqueraders  afforded  much  amuse- 
ment as  they  landed  by  their  gro- 
tesque appearance,  particularly  by 
the  dignified  airs  they  assumed,  and 
by  the  courteous  grace  with  which 
the  gentlemen  handed  the  ladies 
from  their  barges.  They  then,  in 
large  parties,  entered  the  area  of  the 
circus.  Some  were  dressed  as  Turks, 
others  as  old  men  in  the  costume  of 
the  past  century,  with  long  beards, 
deep-waisted  coats,  breeches,  and 
flowered  waistcoats,  not  foigetting 
wigs  and  three -coniered  hats ;  others 
a|^  were  disguised  as  negroes,  with 
hideous  black  masks  of  gigantic  size. 
The  ladies,  of  various  nations  and 
eras,  were  almost  as  numerous,  and 
I  should  have  supposed  that  these 
were  female  bull -fighters,  had  not 
their  awkward,  unfeminine  move- 
ments completely  betrayed  them  as 


belonging  to  the  rougher  sex.  ShonU 
of  laughter  arose  from  the  specta- 
tors as  these  odd-looking  objects 
leapt  about,  and  performed  all  sorts 
of  antics,  very  derogatory  to  the 
characters  they  had  assumed;  two 
antique  gentlemen  would  play  at 
leap-frog,  while  a  black  would  poll 
the  nose  of  a  Turk,  and  kiss  his 
sultana  before  his  face,  receiving  in 
return  a  friendly  shake  of  the  band. 
Of  course  all  these  people  were  of 
the  lowest  ranks,  but  were  most 
orderly  in  their  behaviour,  though  I 
have  seldom  seen  a  more  meny, 
shouting,  laughing  crowd,  their 
practical  jokes,  albeit  neither  very 
new  nor  over  refined,  yet  afibrding 
the  audience  much  amusement  be- 
fore the  business  of  the  dav  com- 
inenced.  A  huge  negro  walked  in 
with  a  bag  under  his  arm,  the  con- 
tents of  which  every  body  seemed  an- 
xious to  discover,  following  him  about 
in  ever}'  direction,  when  at  last  an  old 
gentleman,  putting  his  nose  in  to  sa- 
tisfy his  curiosity,  out  jumped  a  laq^ 
Ckxi  m  his  face.  Inunediateiy  the  mot- 
ley rabble  were  in  chase  of  jioor  Gri- 
malkin ;  round  and  round  the  circuit 
it  flew  with  the  shouting  crowd  at  its 
tail;  whenever  it  tri«l  to  escape 
through  the  bars,  being  driven  off 
by  the  people  within.  Never  was 
unhappy  puss  so  persecuted :  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament  who  has  raited,  or 
an  orator  who  has  offended  a  mob, 
could  scarcely  have  been  more  per- 
secuted, when,  while  the  maskers 
were  in  full  career,  the  doors  of  the 
bull-pen  were  suddenly  thrown  open, 
and  into  the  circus  anions  the  laugh- 
ing moss  rushed  a  fine  black  bull ! 

Sauve  qm  f)€vt!  was  the  cry,  as 
they  scampered  off  in  everj'  direction ; 
their  safety  consisting  in  their  noise 
and  nunil>crs,  for  at  first  the  bull 
was  bewildered  at  the  strange  scene. 
For  a  moment  he  stood  disdainfully 
tossing  his  bead  as  he  looked  around 
on  the  motley  crowd,  some  of  whom, 
by  means  of  the  bars,  were  climbing 
into  the  boxes,  others  taking  refuge 
lietween  Uie  poles  in  the  centre. 
Furiously  he  lashed  his  tail,  his  rage 
increasing,  not  knowing  which  way 
to  turn;  at  last,  attracted  by  the 
shouts  of  the  iieople  in  the  centre, 
and  bv  a  red  nag  waved  before  his 
eves,  he  dashed  towards  it;  a  man 
then  from  amid  the  posts,  armed  \«ith 
a  number  of  darts,  fij^ed  one  in  hn 
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neck.  Inritaied  by  the  smart,  he 
now  dashed  blindly  at  every  object 
in  his  way,  and  woe  betide  the  un- 
happy wig^ht  his  horns  encountered ; 
though,  by  the  by,  they  were  well 
padded,  so  could  with  oiiKculty  do 
mortal  harm.  The  maskers,  mostly 
armed  with  darts  and  red  flags,  fol- 
lowed hooting  after  him,  round  and 
round  the  ring,  he  receiving  every 
time  he  got  near  the  centre  a  shower 
of  darts  in  his  neck  and  shoulders, 
when  furious  he  would  every  now 
and  then  tuni  on  his  tormentors  and 

Eut  them  to  a  rapid  flight.  Indeed 
e  in  truth  seemed  to  have  the  best 
of  the  flght,  though  he  would, 
doubtless,  have  preferred  a  quiet 
graze  in  a  green  pasture  to  this  sort 
of  amusement ;  the  wounds  he  re- 
ceived annoying  him  probably  little 
more  than  would  the  bites  of  so  many 
gnats  a  human  being,  he  shaking  out 
many  of  the  darts  and  trampling 
them  beneath  his  feet  with  disdain ; 
indeed  he  soon  learned  to  avoid  the 
centre  whence  they  were  thrown* 
My  sympathies  were  all  for  the  noble 
bttst,  though  my  pity  was  not.  I 
longed  to  see  the  padding  come  off 
his  horns,  and  to  let  him  have  his 
fidl  revenge.  I  would  rather  have 
become  the  bull  than  have  been 
one  of  his  tormentors.  Two  or  three 
men  now  entered  the  arena,  habited 
in  the  usual  Spanish  costume  of 
matadors,  with  lance,  banner,  and 
couteau  de  ckasM ;  but,  as  it  appeared , 
they  were  prohibited  from  killing 
or  inflicting  any  serious  injury  on 
the  aninuils:  they  were  there  more 
for  ornament  than  for  8er\ice,  their 
chief  employment  being  to  wave 
their  red  flags  before  the  eyes  of  the 
bulls,  or  if  they  became  slu^ish,  to 
prick  them  with  their  lances,  and 
then  to  leap  out  of  the  ^vay  as  fast 
as  they  pomibly  could.  At  length, 
when  they  and  the  bull  grew  tired, 
a  figure  was  thrown  into  the  circus, 
ridiculously  dressed  in  gaudy  colours, 
and  formed  like  those  toys  called 
Indian  tumblers,  with  a  weight  at 
the  lower  part,  which  always  made  it 
regain  its  perpendicular  position, 
however  knocked  about.  No  sooner 
did  the  bull  perceive  the  figure,  than, 
tamiuff  all  his  rage  from  his  real 
foe^  he  rushed  foriousl^  at  it, 
throwing  it  high  in  the  air,  when 
down  it  came  again  on  its  feet,  bob- 
bing away,  not  at  all  the  worse  for 


its  summerset.  Again  he  charged  at 
it  with  increased  rage,  as  in  the  most 
absurd  way,  bowing  like  a  man- 
darin, it  politely  awaited  his  coming. 
Shrieks  and  shouts  of  laughter  arose 
from  the  assembled  multitude,  the 
tears  running  down  the  checks  of 
several  fat  old  fanners  who  sat  near 
us. 

'*  Bravo,  bravo !  this  is  a  banquet 
of  Ain !"  they  cried.  "  Bravo,  bravo ! 
well  done  flgure,  well  done  bull !" 

At  length  the  flgure,  after  many 
more  tosses,  becoming  entangled  in  the 
horns  of  the  bull,  he  bore  it  m  fancied 
triumph  round  and  round  the  circus ; 
but,  by  some  chance,  again  falling 
to  the  ground,  to  his  horror  and  dis- 
may there  it  appeared  undauntedly 
prepared  to  renew  the  combat. 
Wliat  the  bull  thought  I  caimot 
tell ;  probably  that  if  what  he  had 
done  would  not  kill  his  foe,  nothing 
would  ;  for  suddenly  turning  tail,  he 
refused  again  to  come  to  the  scratch, 
and  ran  off  to  the  door  by  which  he 
entered,  whence  he  was  allowed  to 
escape,  the  nodding  flgure  remainino^ 
master  of  the  fleld.  A  second  bull, 
with  thickly  padded  horns,  who  at 
the  first  shewed  more  spirit  and  de- 
termination than  his  predecessor, 
was  now  let  into  the  arena,  and  so 
actively  did  he  pursue  his  tormen- 
tors, that  much  to  our  satisfaction  he 
came  up  with  one  of  them  midway 
between  the  centre  and  the  rails, 
where  he  could  not  escape.  Butting 
fiercely  at  the  man,  the  beast  lifted 
him  by  the  back  high  into  the  air ; 
fortunately,  down  he  came  again  on 
his  feet,  and  contrived  to  scamper  off 
without  further  injury  than  a  good 
fright ;  indeed  the  sport,  if  so  it  may 
be  called,  was  throughout  a  very 
bloodless  one.  This  bull,  highly 
delighted  at  his  success,  continued 
his  course,  lashing  his  tail,  and  turn- 
ing his  head  from  side  to  side  round 
the  circus  in  search  of  combatants ; 
but  he  had  taught  his  foes  a  lesson, 
and  tliey  were  cautious  how  they 
got  in  his  way.  Five  bulls  were 
successively  dnven  in  to  shew  their 
courage,  but  most  of  them  seemed 
very  unwilling  to  fight,  not  compre- 
hending, probably,  the  advantage  to 
be  gained  by  so  doing;  and  kept 
turning  many  a  wistful  glance  at  the 
door  by  which  they  entered,  as  if 
they  longed  to  quit  the  noisy  crowd, 
ana  return  to  their  cool,  green  pas- 
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turef :  true  philotophen,  of  whom  a 
lesson  may  be  learned  by  mankind 
in  general.  Then  when  they  found 
that  they  could  neither  escape  nor 
overtake  their  tormenting  enemies, 
they  would  stand  bellowing  with 
rage  and  disappointment;  and  two 
of  them,  conyinced  that  their  at- 
tempts at  revenge  were  fruitless,  sa- 
gaoiousiy  ran  to  the  gate,  nor  could 
any  further  insults  induce  them  to 
quit  it.  I  wish  they  could  have 
spoken,  to  have  harangued  the  hu- 
man beings  on  their  conduct.  I 
think  they  might  possibly  have  made 
them  ashamed  of  themselves. 

In  vain  the  matadors  with  their 
lon^  lances  leapt  about,  and  waved 
their  flags  before  the  beasts,  in  vain 
were  showers  of  darts  hurled  at  them, 
in  vain  Turks,  blacks,  old  men  and 
women  hissed,  hooted,  and  shrieked ; 
the  bull  turned  his  tail  with  con- 
tempt upon  them,  and  bellowed 
forth,  "  Let  me  out,  let  me  out,  let 
me  out." 

The  sport  was  now  crowing  tame, 
when  a  young  bull  being  let  into 
the  ring,  set  off  running  round  and 
round,  seeming  to  enjoy  the  fun  as 
much  as  anv  one,  till  a  man,  an  im- 
mense big  ^Uow,  leapt  on  his  back, 
and  then  throwing  himself  off,  liter- 
ally seized  the  bull  by  the  horns, 
and  held  him  flrmlv  down.  I  must 
do  the  spectators  the  justice  to  say, 
that  when  they  fancied  any  of  the 
masqueraders  were  in  danger  of  being 
tossed,  as  of  course  was  frequently 
the  case,  they  exhibited  their  sym- 
pathy by  cries  and  exclamations  of 
pity.  "Oh,  Jesu-Maria!  oh,  Nossa 
benhora!  have  mercy  on  the  poor 
man,*"  was  heard  from  the  fair  por- 
tion of  the  audience,  while  shouts  of 
laughter  resounded  on  all  sides 
when  anv  one  cleverly  escaped  the 
horns  of  the  beast.  The  sluides  of 
the  evening  putting  an  end  to  the 
sport,  the  spectators  dispersed  or- 
derly, thougn  not  silently,  to  their 
homes,  the  masijueraders  returning 
to  their  barges  in  a  variety  of  gro- 
tesque attitudes,  with  shouts  of  laugh- 
ter, »nging,  and  music,  while  the 
bulls  were  ferried  across  to  some  of 
the  numerous  fenny  islands  in  the 
lake,  there  to  roam  in  freedom  till 
their  wounds  were  healed,  and  till 
their  tempers,  ruffled  slightly,  it  may 
be  supposed,  by  the  treatment  they 


had  received,  were  sufBdeBtly  aooch- 
ed  to  allow  l^em  to  encounter  with 
complacent,  or  at  all  events,  with- 
out thoughts  of  revenge,  the  pre- 
sence of  their  tormentor — ^raan. 

I  have  never  heard  of  bull-fi^ts  in 
any  other  part  of  the  north  ^  Por- 
tugal at  the  present  day ;  and  in  this 
place  it  is  allowed  on  acoount  of 
some  privilege  claimed  by  the  in- 
habitants.    I   most    conuode    the 
account  of  our  excursion  in  aa  few 
words  as  possible.    We  slept  that 
night   at    our    inn   on    mattnssei 
spread  out  <m  the  floor:    Uie  fol- 
lowing morning  we  pulled  down  to 
the  mouth  of  the  narbour,  where 
were  two  vessels  loading  with  wine, 
salt,  and  oil,  and  bathed :  we  nexi 
visited  a  china-manu£M:toiy — an  es- 
tablishment on  a  magnificent  scale- 
two  miles  from  Aveiro,  on  the  sbortf 
of  the  lake:  we  then  returned  to 
dinner,  and  at  night  again  embarked 
in  a  baree  to  return  to  Ovar,  whkii 
we  reacned  by  daybreak.    The  pe- 
destrians of  the  party,  envying  our 
more  ea^  mode  of  transit,  gave  no- 
tice at  this  place  that  they  wished 
to  engage  steeds.    In  a  short  tioae  s 
troop  of  animals  of  the  mule  qiecies, 
of  most  unprepossessing  aimearance. 
fit  only  to  mount  Falstan  a  ragged 
regiment,  were  brought  up  finr  their 
inspection.  Not  one  of  them  boasted 
of  harness  complete ;  some  had  mere 
pack-saddles  on  their  backs,  nooe 
nad  stirrups,  few  rejoiced  in  bridles ; 
rope-halt^  with  which  some  of  the 
riders  were  solely  puzzled  to  giiid«^ 
them,  supplying  their  place.   Unlike 
the  present  genmtion,  nothing  would 
induce  them  to  go  a-head:  round 
and  round  they  turned,  backing  and 
twisting  in  every  direction  but  the 
right  one,  anud  shouts  of  laoehtcr 
from   the   better   mounted   of  the 
party.  At  last,  however,  our  atrange- 
looking   cavalry   were  ready,  imd 
steering  a  direct  course  for  Oporta 
by  a  more  interesting  road  than  that 
by  which  we  had  come,  and  farther 
inland.    Afrer  dining  at  the  Qniota 
of  a  Portuguese  gentleman  of  the 
part^,  visiting  a  picturesque  ruined 
castle,  being  half  roasted,  and  en- 
countering   a    thunder-storm,    we 
reached  our  homes  in  the  health  snd 
spirits  peo]^e  who  know  how  to  in* 
vel  will  invariably  enjoy. 
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XM  A  I.STTSK  TO  MONiXEVB,  ALBXINDRE  DUMAS,  BT  M05SIEUB  HICHABL 
AVOELO  TITMABSH. 


VOLB.  n.  AKD  III. 


TO  TItE  SIOST  NOBLE  ALEXANOBB  DUMAS,  MABQUIS  DAVT  DE  LA  PAXLLBTEBIE. 


Mt  dbab  MAsavis,  I  may  now  wj 
(for  having  yentured  to  address  you 
once,  I  feel  as  if  I  had  grown  quite 
iamiliar  with  you),  well,  then,  my 
lord,  to  resume  the  thread  of  the 
httle  disoourse  broken  off  last  month, 
do  you  know  that,  considering  the 
esceeUeiice  of  the  theme  I  proposed 
to  you,  and,  perhaps,  of  my  own 
manner  of  handling  it — but  that  is 
not  for  an  author,  but  a  kind  British 
public  to  decide  —  I  feel  quite  sorry 
that  I  ever  let  it  slip,  or  allowed 
myself  to  compress  into  a  few  maga- 
zine pages  matter  which  might  fill 
many  magazines — many  volumes— a 
romanee  teeming  with  noble  subjects 
of  chivalry  and  adventure;  which 
might  equal  in  length  with  Clarissa 
Harlowey  and  in  thrUling  dramatic  in- 
terest the  best  of  our  own  productions. 
But  the  deed  is  done  now.  The 
goose  is  slaughtered,  as  it  were,  that 
might  have  bid  man^  golden  em : 
let  us  fall  to,  since  he  is  dead,  and  eat 
him  with  as  much  relish  as  may  be. 

Well,  then.  In  my  last,  if  you 
remember,  I  only  alluded  cursorily 
to  the  d^th  of  Arthur,  duke  of 
Brittaiw,  whose  murder  by  his  uncle, 
King  John,  is  a  subject  so  full  of 
mteKst,  that  I  am  surprised  nobody 
has  taken  it  up.  The  late  Mr.  Shak- 
ipeare,  mdeed,  has  touched  it;  but 
how  slightly,  and  in  how  trivial  a 
mannerl  Why  a  man  knowing  the 
roysteiy  of  novel-spinning,  might 
hare  been  whole  volumes  kuling  that 
voaog  prbiee.  His  escapes,  his  hopes, 
nn  young  loves,  his  battles,  his  sur- 
prise, his  defeat,  his  lingering  agony, 
and  ultimate  downfall,  mi^ht  go 
through  a  set  of  chapters  of  mterest 
so  thrilling,  that  they  should  almost 
turn  your  hair  grey  with  excitement 
and  terror. 

In  a  rare  historical  work,  with 
whidi  I  twTS  had  the. good  Inck  to 


fall  in  at  the  Britannic  Museum, 
and  written  in  his  early  days  by  the 
celebrated  Sir  Hume,  Ixird  of  Mon- 
trose, and  electrifying  dur  Chamber 
of  Deputies  with  the  thunder  of  his 
male  and  vigorous  word,  —  in  Sir 
Hume's  History  of  England  I  find 
the  following  notice  of  the  above- 
named  Prince  Arthur  and  his  uncle : — 

"  The  young  Duke  of  Brittany,  wbo 
was  now  rising  to  man's  estate,  now 
joined  the  French  army,  which  had  be- 
gun hostilities  against  the  King  of  Eng- 
land. He  was  received  with  great  dis- 
tinctioQ  hy  Philip ;  was  knighted  by  him, 
espoused  his  daughter  Maryland  was  in- 
vested, not  only  in  the  Duchy  of  Brit- 
tany, but  in  the  counties  of  Anjou  and 
Mttyne,  which  he  had  formerly  resigned 
to  his  uncle.  Every  attempt  succeeded 
with  the  allies.  Tillieres  and  Bouiavant 
were  token  by  Philip  after  making  a 
feeble  defence.  Mortemarand  Lyon  fell 
into  hifl  hands  almost  without  resistance. 
The  prince  next  invested  Goudmai,  and 
succeeded  in  making  himself  master  of 
that  important  fortress.  The  progress  of 
the  prince  was  rapid,  but  an  event  hap- 
pened which  turned  the  scales  in  the 
favour  of  John,  and  gave  him  a  decided 
superiority  over  his  enemies. 

"  Youne  Arthur,  fond  of  military  re- 
nown, had  broken  into  Poictou,  at  the 
bead  of  a  small  army,  and  passing  near 
Mirabeau,  he  heard  that  his  grandmother, 
Queen  Eleanor,  who  had  always  opposed 
bis  interests,  was  lodged  in  that  place, 
and  was  protected  by  a  weak  garrison 
and  ruinous  fortifications.  He  immedi- 
ately determined  to  lay  siege  to  the  fort' 
ress,  and  make  himself  master  of  her 
person.  But  John,  roused  from  his  in- 
dolence by  so  pressing  an  occasion,  col- 
lected an  army  of  English  and  Braban- 
90ns,  and  advanced  to  the  relief  of  the 
queen'mother.  He  fell  on  Arthur's  camp 
before  that  prince  was  aware  of  the  dan- 
ger ;  dispersed  his  army ;  took  him  pri- 
soner together  with  the  most  considerable 
of  the  revolted  barons,  and  returned  in 
triumph  to  Normandy.   The  grealsr  part 
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of  the  prisoners  were  sent  to  Normandy, 
but  Arthur  was  shut  up  in  the  Castle  of 
Falaise. 

"  The  king  had  here  a  conference  witli 
his  nephew,  represented  to  him  the  folly 
of  his  pretensions,  and  required  him  to 
renounce  tlie  French  alliance,  liut  the 
brave  though  imprudent  youth,  rendered 
more  haughty  by  misfortunes,  maintained 
the  justice  of  his  cause :  asserted  his 
claim  not  only  to  the  French  provinces, 
but  to  the  crown  of  £ngland ;  and  in  his 
turn  required  the  king  to  restore  the  son 
of  his  elder  brother  to  the  possession  of 
his  inheritance.  John,  sensible  from  these 
symptoms  of  spirit  that  theproung  prince, 
though  now  a  prisoner,  might  hereafter 
prove  a  dangerous  enemy,  determined  to 
prevent  all  future  peril  by  despatching 
his  nephew,  and  Arthur  was  never  more 
heard  of  .  .  .  The  king,  it  is  said,  first 
proposed  to  William  de  la  Brav,  one  of 
his  servants,  to  despatch  Arthur:  but 
William  replied,  that  be  was  a  eentleman, 
not  a  hangman ;  and  positively  refused 
compliance.  Another  instrument  of  mur- 
der was  found,  and  was  despatched  with 
proper  orders  to  Falaise  :  but  Hubert  de 
Bourg,  clmmberlain  to  the  king,  and  con- 
stable of  the  castle,  feigning  that  he  him. 
self  would  execute  the  king's  mandate, 
sent  back  the  assassin,  spread  the  report 
that  the  young  prince  was  dead,  and 
publicly  performea  all  the  ceremonies  of 
his  interment.  But  finding  (hat  the  Bre- 
tons vowed  revenge  for  the  murder,  and 
that  all  the  revolted  barons  persevered 
more  obstinately  in  their  rebellion,  he 
thought  it  prudent  to  reveal  the  secret, 
and  to  inform  the  world  that  the  Duke  of 
Brittany  was  still  alive,  lliis  discovery 
proved  fatal  to  the  young  prince.  John 
first  removed  him  to  the  castle  of  Iloueu 
(where  he  himself  was  living,  passing  his 
time  with  his  young  wife  in  all  sorts  of 
indolence  and  pleasure),  and  coming  in 
the  night  time,  ordered  Artliur  to  be 
brought  before  him.  The  young  prince, 
aware  of  his  danger,  and  now  more  sub* 
dued  by  the  continuance  of  his  miafor- 
tunes  and  tlie  approach  of  death,  threw 
himself  on  his  knees  before  his  uncle  and 
begged  for  mercy.  But  the  barbarous 
tyrant  making  no  reply,  stabbed  Iiim 
with  his  own  hnnds ;  and,  fastening  a 
stone  to  the  dead  body,  threw  it  into  the 
Seine." 

I  am  sure,  my  dear  lord,  jou  will 
see  that  it  is  not  without  a  purpose 
that  I  have  quoted  the  above  pass- 
age from  the  recondite  work  of  M. 
Hume.  See  what  a  scope  it  affords 
to  the  novelist !  and  trace  one  by  one 
the  noble  scenes  which  with  common 
skill  and  perseverance  could  be  de- 
picted. 


In  Chapter  I.  (this  I  consider  Vtu. 
n.  of  the  Ivanhoe  continuation)  vc 
have  the  Raising  of  the  Standanl 
Ban  and  Arrier-ban;  the  troopiii^r 
in  of  the  Bretons;  the  songs  of  thu 
Armorican  bards ;  the  first  interTic.v 
between  Arthur  and  the  Princ«ss 
^lanr  of  France.  The  Desdicliarl.j 
is  of  course  the  go-between  in  ail 
these  matters  of  love  and  politics. 

Chapter  U.  Young  Arthur  is  made 
a  heltcd  knight;  the  watch  in  tltc 
cliapel ;  the  blessing  of  the  arms : 
the  young  knight  sports  his  spurs  ac 
Boutavant  and  Tillieres.  Fancy  the 
way  in  which  Ivanhoe,  Ourth,  az^J 
Wamba,  rescue  him  on  every  octa* 
sion.  Vive  Dieu .'  I  see  the  whole 
scene,  the  pride  and  pomp  of  cbivml- 
rous  war  represented  so  clearly,  thai 
I  could  turn  off  hundreds  upon  hun- 
dreds of  gallant  pages  in  the  descnp- 
tion. 

Chapter  III.  He  hears  of  his  cmAXD- 
MOTHER  (that  infernal  old  fiend)  at 
Mirabcau ;  and  nothing  will  suftct 
him  but  posting  thither,  remtre^  -terrt, 
in  order  to  chastise  the  old  harridan. 
In  vain  Ivanhoe  remonstrates  and 
says,  **  Reflect,  my  liege,  that  *t>s  vour 
grandmother,**  and  that  sort  of  tiling. 
The  headstrong  prince  (whom  the 
old  lady  used  to  whip  most  unmeni- 
fully  in  his  youth)  will  go— oac/  /•' 
hispunUhment 

The  grandmother,  I  wonld  suegest. 
should  be  a  most  frightful  anddi:*- 
gustuig  old  character ;  and  the  hor- 
ror inspired  by  her  vices  might  be 
tempered  with  a  strong  dash  of  hu- 
mour. Comic  dialogue  might  take 
place  across  the  wall  between  the 
besieged  and  the  besiegers,  and  the 
sarcasms  of  the  old  beldam  (stand- 
ing shrieking  through  a  sp^kin^- 
trumpet  on  the  western  donjon)  might 
be  made  to  tell  with  tremendon^ 
effect.  I  always  think  it  is  good  to 
have  your  broad  farce  as  dose  as 
nossibfe  to  your  deep  tragedy.  In 
fact,  Will  Snakspeare  nimself-^'*  our 
AVilliams,"  as  Jules  Janin  calls  biin 
— has  made  auite  a  iocular  play  of 
this  King  John,  and  the  monarch 
himself,  in  spite  of  some  failing;!, 
quite  an  affreeable,  gentlemanliKe 
fellow.  WeU,  while  Prince  Arthor 
and  hui  grandmother  are  parleying 
across  the  wall  and  bandying  fiunilv 
compliments  (which  1  need  not  teLI 
you  would  be  pretty  bitter  between 
the  80Q  of  (koffiey  Flantagenet  and 
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thj^t  disreputable  old  dicorcZ':  of  a 
Jovager,  Qneen  Eleanor),  up  comes 
th«  lung  with  hi^  host  and  takes  the 
>  t»iing  Arthur  prisoner  in  the  midst 
»->r  the  (quarrel. 

The  interest  of  the  scene  will  be 
redoubled  by  an  interview  between 
K  ing  John,  the  prince,  and  the  old 
lady,  who  kindlv  suggests  all  sorts 
of 'torture  for  her  grandson,  and 
upon  his  ordering  her  on  her  all(%;i- 
anee  to  kneel  down  and  acknowledge 
him  as  her  rightful  kin^,  snaps  her 
^iiufiy  old  fingers  in  his  face,  and 
quite  does  away  with  the  eifect  of  his 
ekaleuretue  improvisation  upon  Kins 
John  himself.  This  is  Chapter  \. 
Tt  ends  with  special  instructions  on 
the  dowacer's  part  to  torture  and  do 
awav  with  young  Arthur ;  and  the 
nrrtige  and  the  royal  prisoner  march 
away  to  Rouen,  wiiere  John^s  young 
queen  is  residing  with  I^ady  Rowena 
and  a  number  of  English  ladies  in 
licr  court. 

Chapter  VI.  A  description  of  the 
pleasures^  masques,  and  drunken  de- 
baucheries in  which  the  hog  of 
Konen  wallows.  King  John  had  his 
court  there,  and  a  description  of  its 
pleasures  will  read  with  double  zest 
from  the  contrast  of  the  fate  hang- 
ing over  young  Arthur.  Ro'eliy 
and  champaigne,  minstrels  and  fair 
ladies,  in  toe  first  floor ;  toads,  chains, 
racks,  and  darkness,  in  the  dungeons 
of  the  basement.  But  what  call 
have  I  to  point  out  to  such  a  master 
the  light  and  shade  of  the  novelist*s 
art? 

By  the  way,  as  we  are  at  Rouen, 
might  not  the  Orandmother  of  Joan 
of  Arc  be  introduced  with  good 
effect  ?  Nothing  would  be  more  easy 
than  for  her  to  prophesy  that  France 
should,  ere  long,  be  freed  from 
the  dominion  of  the  Anglais ;  and 
die  or  be  disposed  of  afterwards. 
These  prophecies,  written  seven  or 
eight  hundred  years  afterwards,  arc 
always,  I  need  not  say,  fulfilled  most 
accurately,  and  give  an  indescribable 
air  of  knowingness  to  a  irriter  and 
authenticity  to  a  narrative. 

Ivanhoe,  Gurth,  and  Waniba,  are, 
of  course,  underaoing  every  variety 
of  disguises  and  making  the  roo9t 
frantic  exertions  to  liberate  the  in- 
teresting younc;  captive. 

If  the  death  of  Arthur  do  not 
offer  a  good  theme  for  Chapter  VII., 
there  is  no  use  in  writing  historical 


romances  at  all.  i'a;:cy  Hubert  dc 
Burgh  relenting,  Arthur  flattering 
himself  with  hopes  of  an  escape. 
Ivanhoe  and  his  friends  in  a  boat  at 
the  water-port  of  the  castle,  ready 
to  receive  the  young  prince,  for  whose 
flight  every  arrangement  had  been 
made ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  breath- 
less interest  and  hurry  attendant 
upon  the  plot  in  steps  King  John 
and  kills  his  nephew  with  his  own 
hands! 

The  clocks  of  the  cathedral  and 
St.  Ouen  were  tolling  twelve.  The 
cafes  and  theatres  were  closed.  The 
burghers  had  retired  to  their  rest, 
and  the  city  was  enveloped  in  silence 
and  darkness,  as  the  Dcsdichado,  un- 
mooring his  shallop^from  the  stairs 
of  the  hostelry,  whicli  he  had  selected 
for  his  residence  by  reason  of  its 
proximity  to  the  river,  paddled  off 
qiMly  towards  the  castle.  Its  black 
enormous  towers  loomed  gloomily 
against  the  midnight  sky ;  the  water 
moaned  and  plashed  against  the  huge 
walls  and  buttresses  which  rose  up 
gigantic  out  of  the  stream,  and  the 
stars  winked  overhead.  The  banner 
of  England  and  Xormand^r  floated 
lazily  from  the  topmost  donjon,  and, 
save  the  sentinel  who  paced  upon  his 
watch  there,  his  armour  glinting 
faintly  in  the  starlight,  all  seemed 
asleep  in  the  royal  palace.  Beauty 
in  her  bower,  the  warrior  weary  of 
carouse  or  battle,  the  statesman 
dreaming  of  chicane — all  slumbered, 
— no,  not  all.  One  red  light  flared 
through  the  bars  of  one  chamber. 
Wilfnd  knew  it.  It  was  the  chamber 
where  the  young  prince  was  held 
captive. 

The  red  light  was  reflected  into 
the  black  stream  beneath,  and  flared 
and  quivered  like  a  flaming  sword  in 
the  water. 

The  knight,  with  muffled  oars, 
paddled  his  little  bark  stealthily 
under  that  casement,  and  looked 
every  moment  for  the  signal  agreed 
upon,  and  for  the  appearance  of  the 
ladder  of  ropes,  witn  which  Gurth, 
disguised  as  a  Carthusian  friar,  had 
suppUed  the  prince  on  the  day  pre- 
vious. All  was  ready,  llaouf  de 
Frontignac  had  bribed  the  keeper  of 
the  Paris  gate;  Bertrand  de  Clos 
Vougeot  was  won  over,  and  had  in- 
toxicated the  guard  there ;  the  good 
knights,  Alured  d' Auriol  and  Fhili- 
bert  de  Franconi,  were  in  waiting, 
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with  spare  hones  and  fifty  tnuty 
lances.  Life — liberty — love— the 
crown  of  England,  were  awaiting  the 
fair-haired  boy,  a  prisoner  in  yonder 
chamber ! 

One  oVlock  struck,  but  the  signal 
was  not  ^ven,  and  the  Desdichado 
Krew  anxious.  Shadows  passed  be- 
fore the  li^ht  in  the  chamber  above — 
passed  rapidly ;  he  thought  he  heard 
a  cry— a  scuffle — a  scream !  "  It  is 
the  turnkey  that  they  are  slaying," 
thouffht  the  bold  knfcht,  Wilfrid  of 
Ivannoe,  and  pitied  the  poor  varlet 
whose  death  was  unavoidable.  Half- 
past  one  struck,  and  a  figure  came  to 
the  window.  "St.  Waltheof  be 
praised !  **  said  the  knight,  inaudibly, 
as  he  clung  to  a  cranny  in  the  ma- 
sonrv  under  the  casement,  and  awaited 
the  fall  of  the  expected  rope-bladder. 

•*  By  St.  Peters  teeth,'*  said  a  voice 
from  the  window, "  the  springald  had 
sawed  the  stanchions  of  the  window, 
too !  **  and  loosening  a  bar,  he  flung 
it  into  the  river.  It  passed  within 
an  inch  of  the  motionless  and  terror- 
stricken  Ivanhoe,  and  sank  flashing 
into  the  black  depths  of  the  Seine. 

Ivanhoe  recognised  the  harsh  and 
brutal  voice ;  the  plot  was  discovered, 
and  bv  John  of  Plantagenet  I  An- 
other bar  followed  its  iron  companion, 
and  was  flung  into  the  stream ;  and 
the  next  moment  a  mass,  as  of  some- 
thing in  a  sack,  was  brought  to  the 
window. 

"The  old  witch  of  Domremy, 
whom  we  burned  yesterday,  prophe- 
sied that  he  should  escape  by  this 
window,"  cried,  with  a  horrid  laugh- 
ter, the  same  voice  which  had  thrified 
the  bosom  of  Ivanhoe ;  "  and  by  it 
my  fair  nej^w  escapes.  Drop  him 
down,  goodDe  Burgo ;  laisses  passbb 
hk  jvsncB  Du  Rot." 

It  was  the  dead  body  of  Arthur 
Plantagenet  that  his  true  servitor 
bore  to  the  shore. 

You,  perhaps,  do  not  comprehend 
what  Arthur  Plantagenet  has  to  do 
with  the  main  story  of  Ivanhoe,  and 
Rebecca,  and  Rowena ;  but  this  can 
be  explained  in  a  twinkling,  and  it 
will  be  seen  how  necessary,  as  well  as 
agreeable  and  interestiuff,  such  an 
episode  may  be  considered. 

Among  the  ladies-in-waiting  upon 
John^s  young  queen,  we  have  men- 
tioned as  the  most  correct  and  dis- 
tinguished  the   Lady    Rowena    0. 


Athelstane,  who  discharged  ber  dmj 
as  mistress  of  the  robes  to  her  vagok 
sovereign. 

When  the  death  of  the  pnoeeW 
Arthur  became  known,  as  it  was  hy 
the  agency  of  Sir  Wilfrid  of  Ivanhoe, 
who  bore  the  corpse  to  Kiilip  Au- 
Bustus,  proclaimed  King  Joon  of 
England  a  traitor  and  iHiudcrer. 
and  nailed  his  glove  of  defiance 
upon  his  palace-door  before  be  ear- 
ned away  the  body  of  bit  young 
victim.  Such  a  storm  of  mi^igna- 
tion  was  raised  against  the  tyrant 
who  had  done  the  deed,  «i  caused 
that  dastardly  spirit  to  quail  witb 
rage  and  fear.  All  the  eourts  of 
Christendom  proclaimed  him  fekn; 
true  knights,  indignant,  threw  np 
his  service,  and  the  nobles  tcon- 
fully  quitted  his  court 

It  is  known  what  the  brute  did 
under  these  circumstances.  Furiow 
at  the  contumely  of  his  sabyecta,  he 
seized  hostages  wherever  he  could, 
and  demands  that  the  Meti  sons  of 
the  nobility  should  be  brongbt  to 
his  court.  Some  of  these  noble 
dames  refused  to  give  up  their  child- 
ren to  the  dastardly  butcher  and 
tyrant. 

"  Shall  I  give  him  my  son,  my  Ce- 
dric,"  said  one, "  that  he  may  slay  him 
like  his  nephew  Arthur  ?** 

This,  I  need  not  say,  was  tbe 
Lady  Rowena ;  and  now  you  besin 
to  understand  how,  in  Clmpter  lA., 
she  naturally  comes  on  the  scene 
again,  and  that  she  is  drawing  pretty 
near  to  the  end  of  her  career.  Tbe 
Biographie  Umr^seiU  says,  little 
knowing  that  Rowena  was  the  ladv 
in  question, — *^Lafemme  (tun  baron 
au  quel  on  vint  /aire  eetie  dhnatuk, 
ripondxL,  *  Le  rot  pense't^il  gmeje  am- 
Jierai  rnanJUs  St  vn  homme  qmaigor' 
gS  son  neveu  de  sa  propre  munf 
Jean  fit  enlever  la  mire  et  VemfiaU  t( 
la  laissa  moubib  db  vaim  dens  let 
cachots" 

I  picture  to  myself,  with  a  paiofvl 
sympathy,  Rowena  underaoing  thii 
(usagreeable  sentence.  AU  hervir- 
tues,  her  resolution,  her  chaste  ener- 
gy, and  perseverance,  shine  with  re- 
doubled lustre  in  this  brief  Chapter 
X.,  in  which  her  sufibrings  are  de- 
scribed ;  and,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  commencement  of  the  history,  I 
ieel  that  I  am  partially  reconciled  to 
her.  While  she  is  hmguisbiiie  is 
the  dungeon  of  the  esstlS)  Fbilip 
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^ttgnstns  is  thundering  rerenge  at 
tlie  gates  of  Rouen.  Wilfrid  of 
iTanhoe,  seeking  for  the  blood  of 
tbe  tyrant,  is  foremost  hx  battle, 
storm,  and  scaladoe.  The  castle  is 
carried  by  his  valour.  The  dastard 
JTohn  ffi^  after  a  cowardly  resist- 
ance, and  gives  up  his  fkir  Duchy 
of  Normandy,  that  had  been  held  by 
ihe  princes  of  his  race  for  three  hun- 
dred years.  As  Ivanhoe  and  his 
bardy  companions  rush  up  the  walls, 
yelling  to  the  recreant  kmg  to  turn 
and  defend  himself  like  a  man,  the 
scoTindrel  flies,  and  Ivanhoe  finds — 
i^hat  ? — ^his  ex- wife  in  the  last  stage 
of  exhaustion,  lying  on  the  straw  of 
Arthur's  dungeon,  with  her  little 
hoy  in  her  arms.  She  has  preserved 
his  life  at  the  expense  of  her  own, 
giving  him  the  whole  of  the  pittance 
which  her  gaolers  allowed  her,  and 
perishing  herself  of  inanition . 

There  is  a  scene!  I  feel  as  if  I 
have  made  it  up,  as  it  were,  with 
this  lady,  and  that  we  part  in  peace 
in  consequence  of  my  providing  her 
with  so  sublime  a  death-bed.  Fancy 
Ivanhoe  rescuing  her,  their  recogni- 
tion, the  faint  blush  upon  her  worn 
features,  the  pathetic  way  in  which 
she  gives  little  Cedric  in  charge  to 
him,  and  his  promises  of  protection. 

"  Wilfrid,  my  early  loved,"  slowly 
gasped  she,  removing  her  grey  hair 
from  her  furrowed  temples,  and 
gazing  upon  her  boy  fonaly  as  he 
nestled  on  Ivanhoe^s  knee,  "pro- 
mise me,  by  St.  Waltheof  of  Tem- 
plestowe — promise  me  one  boon." 

"  I  do,"  said  Ivanhoe,  clasping  the 
boy,  and  thinking  that  it  was  to  that 
little  innocent  the  promise  was  in- 
tended to  apply. 

"By  St.  Waltheof?" 

"By  St.  Waltheof f" 

"Promise  me  that  you  will  never 
many  a  Jewess!" 

"By  St.  Waltheof!"  cried  Ivan- 
hoe, "  this  is  too  much !  Eowena ! " 
But  he  felt  his  hand  grasped  for  a 
moment,  the  nerves  then  relaxed,  the 
pale  lip  ceased  to  quiver— she  was 
dead! 

And  I  ask  any  man,  or  novelist, 
whether  this  is  not  a  satisfactory 

Btm  OF  V0I<.  II.  ? 


When  Sir  Wilfrid  of  Ivanhoe  had 
restored  Gedrie  to  his  father,  the 


tipsy  thane,  Athelstane,  England  had 
no  further  charms  for  him,  and  a 
residence  in  that  island  was  rendered 
the  less  agreeable  by  the  certainty 
that  Ring  John  would  hang  him  if 
ever  he  could  lav  hands  on  the  faith- 
ful follower  of  King  Richttrd  and 
Prince  Arthur. 

But  there  was  alwajrs  in  those  days 
a  home  and  occupation  for  a  brave 
and  pious  knight.  A  saddle  on  a 
gallant  war-horse,  a  pitched  field 
against  the  Moors,  a  lance  wherewith 
to  spit  a  turbaned  infidel,  or  a  road 
to  Paradise  carved  out  by  his  scimetar, 
—these  were  the  height  of  the  am- 
bition of  good  and  religious  warriors ; 
and  so  renowned  a  champion  as  Sir 
Wilfrid  of  Ivanhoe  was  sure  to  be 
well  received  wherever  blows  were 
stricken  for  the  cause  of  Christendom. 
Even  among  the  dark  Templars,  he 
who  had  twice  overcome  the  most 
famous  lance  of  their  order  was  a 
respected  though  not  a  welcome 
guest;  but  amon^  the  opposition 
company  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John 
he  was  admired  and  courted  beyond 
measure ;  and  always  affectioning  that 
order,  which  ofiTered  him,  indeai,  its 
first  rank  and  oommanderies,  he  did 
much  ffood  service,  fighting  in  their 
ranks  for  the  glory  of  Heaven  and 
St.  Waltheof,  and  slew  many  thou- 
sands of  the  heathen  in  Prussia, 
Poland,  and  those  savage  northern 
countries.  The  only  fault  that  the 
great  and  gallant  though  severe  and 
ascetic  Folko  of  Heydenbraten,  the 
chief  of  the  order  of  St.  John,  found 
with  the  melancholy  warrior,  whose 
lance  did  such  good  service  to  the 
Cross,  was,  that  he  did  not  persecute 
the  Jews  as  so  religious  a  knight 
should.  He  let  off  sundry  captives 
of  that  persuasion  whom  he  had 
taken  with  his  sword  and  his  spear, 
saved  others  from  torture,  and  ac- 
tually ransomed  the  two  last  grinders 
of  a  venerable  rabbi  (that  'Roger  de 
Cartright,  an  English  knight  of  the 
order,  was  about  to  extort  from  the 
elderly  Israelite),  with  a  hundred 
crowns  and. a  gimmal  ring,  which 
were  all  the  property  he  possessed. 
Whenever  he  so  ransomea  or  bene- 
fited one  of  this  religion,  he  would 
moreover  give  them  a  little  token  or 
a  message  (were  the  good  knight  out 
of  money)  sayine,  "Take  this  token, 
and  rememb^  this  deed  was  done  by 
Wilficid  the  Disinherited,  Ibr  the 
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hcrvicCv^  wiiiioiuc  rendered  to  liim  by 
Rebecca,  the  daughter  of  Isaac  of 
York  I ")  So  among  themselves,  and 
in  their  meetings  and  synago^es, 
and  in  their  restless  travels  from  land 
to  land,  >vhen  they  of  Jewry  cursed 
and  reviled  all  Christians,  as  such 
abominable  heathens  will,  they  ne» 
vertheless  excepted  the  name  of  the 
Desdichado,  or  the  doubly-disinhe- 
rited as  he  now  was,  the  Desdichado- 
Doblado. 

AVhile  he  was  thus  making  war 
against  the  northern  infidels,  news 
was  carried  all  over  Christendom  of 
a  catastrophe  which  had  befallen  the 
good  cause  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
where  the  Spanish  Christians  had 
met  with  such  a  defeat  and  massacre 
at  the  hands  of  the  Moors,  as  had 
never  been  known  in  the  proudest 
days  of  Saladin. 

Thursday,  the  9th  of  Shaban,  in 
the  605th  year  of  the  Hejira,  is  known 
all  over  the  West  as  the  amicn-aZ-arA, 
the  year  of  the  battle  of  Alarcos^ 
gained  over  the  Christians  by  the 
Moslems  of  Andalus,  on  which  fatal 
day  Christendom  suffered  a  defeat  so 
signal,  that  it  was  feared  the  Spanish 
Peninsula  would  be  entirely  wrested 
away  from  the  dominion  of  the 
Cross.  On  that  day  the  Franks  lost 
150,000  meu  and  30,000  prisoners. 
A  man -slave  sold  amon^  the  un- 
believers for  a  dirhem ;  a  donkey,  for 
the  same ;  a  sword,  half-a-dirhem ;  a 
horse,  five  dirhems.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  these  various  sorts  of 
booty  were  in  the  possession  of  the 
triumphant  followers  of  Yakoob-al- 
Mansoor.  Curses  on  his  head !  But 
he  was  a  brave  warrior,  and  the 
Christians  before  him  seemed  to  for- 
get that  they  were  the  descendants  of 
the  brave  Cid,  the  Kanhitoor,  as  the 
INIoorish  hounds  (in  their  jargon) 
denominated  the  famous  Campeador. 

A  general  move  for  the  rescue  of 
the  faithful  in  Spain — a  crusade 
against  the  Infidels  triumphing  there, 
was  preached  throughout  Europe  by 
all  tlie  most  eloquent  cler;^;  and 
thousands  and  thousands  of  valor- 
ous knights  and  nobles,  accompanied 
by  well-meaning  yarlcts  and  vassals 
of  the  lower  sort,  trooped  from  all 
sides  to  the  rescue.  The  straits  of 
Gibel-al-tarif,  at  which  spot  the  Moor, 
passing  from  Barbary,  first  planted 
his  accursed  foot  on  the  Christian 
soil,  were  crowded  with  the  galleys  of 


the  Templars  and  the  Knights  of  5^1. 
John,  who  flung  succours  into  the  me- 
naced  kingdoms  of  the  Peninsula;  the 
inland  sea  swarmed  with  their  i^p 
hasting  from  their  forts  and  island^ 
from  Khodes  and  Byzantium,  from 
Jaffa  and  iVskalon.  The  Pyrenean 
peaks  beheld  the  pennons  and  glit- 
tered with  the  armour  of  the  knights 
marching  out  of  France  into  Spain : 

the But  it  is  manifest  that  if 

we  go  on  giving  a  full  descrintioii  in 
the  best  manner  of  historical  norek 
this  Magazine  will  never  be  able  to 
contain  the  last  volume  of  Ivanioe^ 
whereof  I  think  yon  b^n  to  per- 
ceive what  is  the  nature  of  the  con- 
clusion. Suppose  Ivanhoe  has  taken 
shipping  in  Germany — from  Bohemia 
say — and  has  landed  safely  in  Va- 
lencia, like  a  good  Christian  knight, 
and  is  busy  in  robbing,  killing,  and 
pillaging  the  Moors  there,  the  deuce 
18  in  it,  if,  with  historical  disquisi- 
tions and  picturesque  descriptions, 
we  may  not  get  through  half  a  vol> 
ume,  leaving  but  one  naif  more  for 
the  main  business  of  the  whole  ro- 
mance. 

•  *  •  « 

The  escalade  successful,  and  the 
]Moorish  garrison  of  Xixona  pat  to 
the  sword,  the  good  knight.  Sir  Wil- 
frid of  Ivanhoe,  took  no  further  part 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  conquenn? 
of  that  ill-fated  place.  A  scene  ol 
horrible  massacre  and  frightful  re- 
prisals ensued,  ^and  the  Christian 
warriors,  hot  with  victory  and 
flushed  with  slaughter,  were,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  as  savage  in  their  hour  of 
triumph  as  ever  their  heathen  ene- 
mies had  been.  Among  the  most 
violent  and  least  scrupulous  was  the 
ferocious  knight  of  Saint  lago,  Don 
Ikltran  dc  Cuchilla  y  Trabuco  v 
Espada  y  Espelon;  raging  througa 
the  vanquished  city  like  a  demon, 
he  slaugntercd  indiscriminately  all 
those  infidels  of  both  sexes  whose 
wealth  did  not  tempt  him  to  a  ran- 
som, or  whose  beauty  did  not  reserve 
them  for  more  frightful  calamities 
than  death.  The  slanghter  over, 
Don  Beltran  took  up  his  quarters  in 
the  Albavcen,  where  the  Al&qui 
had  liveu  who  had  so  narrowly 
escaped  the  sword  of  Ivanhoe;  bat 
the  wealth,  the  treasure,  the  slaves, 
and  the  family  of  the  fugitive  chief- 
tain, were  left  in  possession  of  the 
conqueror  of  Xixona.    Among  the 
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treasures  Don  Beltran  recognised 
with  a  savage  joy  the  coat-armours 
and  ornaments  of  man^  brave  and 
unfortunate  companions-in-arms  who 
had  fidlen  in  the  fatal  battle  of  Alar- 
cos.  The  sight  of  those  bloody  re- 
lics added  fury  to  his  cruel  disposi- 
tion, and  served  to  steel  ^a  heart 
already  but  little  disposed  to  senti- 
ments of  mercy. 

Three  days  after  the  sack  and 
plunder  of  the  place  Don  Beltran 
was  seated  in  the  hall-court  lately 
occupied  by  the  proud  Alfimui,  lying 
in  Ins  divan,  dressed  in  nis  rich 
Tobes,  the  fountains  playing  in  the 
centre,  the  slaves  of  the  Moor  minis- 
tering to  his  scarred  and  rugged 
Christian  conqueror.  Some  fanned 
him  with  peacocks*  pinions,  some 
danced  before  him,  some  sang  Moors* 
melodies  to  Uie  plaintive  notes  of  a 
guzla,  (me — ^it  was  the  only  daugh- 
ter of  the  Moor^s  old  age,  the  young 
Zatnlbe,  a  rosebud  of  beauty — sat 
weeping  in  a  comer  of  the  gilded 
hall,  weeping  for  her  slain  brethren, 
the  pride  of  Aioslem  chivalry,  whose 
heads  were  blackening  in  the  blazing 
sunshine  on  the  portals  without,  and 
for  her  father,  whose  home  had  been 
thus  made  desolate. 

He  and  his  ^uest,  the  English 
knight  Sir  WilMd,  were  playing  at 
chess,  a  favourite  amusement  with 
the  chivalry  of  the  period,  when  a 
messenger  was  announced  from  Va- 
lencia, to  treat,  if  possible,  for  the 
ransom  of  the  remaming  juurt  of  the 
Alfiiqufs  family.  A  grim  smile 
lighted  up  Don  Beltran^s  features  as 
he  bode  the  black  slave  admit  the 
messenger.  He  entered.  By  his 
costume  it  was  at  once  seen  that  the 
beuer  of  the  flag  of  truce  was  a  Jew 
—the  people  were  employed  con- 
tinudly  then  as  ambassadors  between 
the  two  races  at  war  in  Spain. 

"  I  come,"  said  the  old  Jew  (in  a 
voice  which  made  Sir  Wilfrid  start) 
"^from  my  lord  the  Alfaqui  to  my 
noUe  senor,  the  invincible  Don  Bel- 
tran dc  Cttdiilla,  to  treat  for  the 
nmsom  of  the  Moor*s  only  daughter, 
the  child  of  his  old  age  and  the  pearl 
of  his  affection." 

^  A  pearl  is  a  valuable  jewel,  He- 
bre^v.  What  does  the  Moorish  dog 
bid  for  her  T  asked  Don  Beltran, 
still  smiling  grimly. 

""The  iOSqui  offers  100,000  di- 
nars, twenty-foor  horses  mtb  their 

YOU  xaiy.  no*  ccx. 


caparisons,  twenty-four  suits  of  plate- 
armour,  and  diamonds  and  rubies  to 
the  amount  of  100,000  dinaifi." 

"Ho,  slaves!"  roared  Don  Bel- 
tran, "  shew  the  Jew  my  treasury  of 
gold.  How  manv  hundred  thou- 
sand pieces  are  tnere?"  And  ten 
enormous  chests  were  produced  in 
which  the  accountant  counted  1000 
bags  of  1000  derhems  each,  and  dis- 
pla^^ed  several  caskets  of  jewels  con- 
taining such  a  treasure  of  rubies, 
smaragds,  diamonds,  and  jacinths, 
as  made  the  eves  of  the  aged  am- 
bassador twinkle  with  avarice. 

^'  How  many  horses  are  there  in 
my  stable  ?"  continued  Don  Beltran; 
and  Mubv,  the  master  of  the  horse, 
numbered  three  hundred  fully  ca- 
parisoned; and  there  was,  likewise, 
armour  of  the  richest  sort  for  as 
many  cavaliers,  who  followed  the 
banner  of  this  doughty  captain. 

^*I  want  neither  money  nor  ar- 
mour," said  the  ferocious  knight; 
"  tell  this  to  the  Alfaqui,  Jew.  And 
I  will  keep  the  child,  his  daughter, 
to  serve  the  messes  for  my  do^  and 
clean  the  platters  for  my  scullions." 

"  Deprive  not  the  old  man  of  his 

child,"  here  interposed  the  knight  of 

Ivanhoe ;  "  bethink  thee,  brave  Don 

Beltran,  she  is  but   an  infant   in 

^ycars." 

/  **  She  is  my  captive.  Sir  Knight," 
renlied  the  surly  Don  Beltran;  "I 
will  do  with  my  own  as  becomes 
me. 

*'Take  200,000  dirhems!"  cried 
the  Jew ;  "  more ! — anything  I  The 
Alfaqui  will  give  his  life  for  his 
child!" 

"Come  hither,  Zutulbe! — come 
hither,  tfiou  Moorish  pearl ! "  yelled 
the  ferocious  warrior ;  "  come  closer, 
my  pretty  black -eyed  houri  of 
heathenism!  Hast  heard  the  name 
of  Beltran  de  Espada  y  Trabuco  ?" 

"There  were  three  brothers  of 
that  name  at  Alarcos,  and  my  bro- 
thers slew  the  Christian  dogs  I"  said 
the  proud  young  girl,  looking  boldlv 
at  Don  Beltran,  who  foamed  with 
rage. 

"The  Moors  butchered  mv  mo- 
ther and  her  little  ones  at  mioaiight, 
in  our  castle  of  Mureia,"  Beltran  said. 

"  Thy  father  fled  like  a  craven,  as 
thou  did^  Don  Beltran !"  cried;  the 
high-spirited  girl. 

"  By  Saint  Juago,  this  is  too  much !" 
Streamed  the  infuriated  nobleiiiiiQ> 
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and  the  next  moment  there  waa  a 
shriek,  and  the  maiden  fell  to  the 
^und  with  Don  Beltran*8  dagger 
in  her  side. 

^  Death  is  better  than  dithonoor  !** 
cried  the  child,  rolling  on  the  blood- 
stained marble  pavement.  *^I— I 
spit  upon  thee,  d^  of  a  Christian  1 " 
and  with  this,  and  with  a  savage 
laugh,  she  fell  back  and  died. 

*'  Bear  back  this  news,  Jew,  to  the 
Al&qui,*'  howled  the  Don,  spuming 
the  beauteous  corpse  with  his  foot 
"I  would  not  have  ransomed  her 
for  all  the  gold  in  Barbary  T*  And 
shuddering,  the  old  Jew  left  the 
apartment,  which  Ivanhoe  quitted 
likewise. 

When  they  were  in  the  outer 
court,  the  knight  said  to  the  Jew, 
**  Isaac  op  York,  dost  thou  not 
know  me  ?**  and  threw  back  his  hood, 
and  looked  at  the  old  man. 

The  old  Jew  stared  wildly,  rushed 
forward,  as  if  to  seize  his  hand,  then 
started  back,  trembling  convulsively, 
and  clutching  his  withered  hands 
over  his  face,  said,  with  a  burst  of 
grief,  "Sir  Wilfrid  of  Ivanhoe  1— no, 
no  I — ^I  do  not  know  thee  1'* 

"  Holy  mother  I  what  has 
chanced  r*  said  Ivanhoe,  in  his  turn 
becoming  ghastly  pale;  "where  is 
thy  dau^ter — where  is  Eebecca  ?" 

"Away  from  me!**  said  the  old 
Jew,  tottering, "  away  I  Rsbbcca  is 
—mad!" 

*  *  *  « 

When  the  disinherited  knight 
heard  that  &tal  announcement,  he 
fell  to  the  ground  senseless,  and  was 
for  some  davs  as  one  perfectly  dis- 
traught with  grief.  Me  took  no 
nourishment  and  uttered  no  word. 
For  weeks  he  did  not  relapse  out  of 
his  moody  silence,  and  when  he  came 
partially  to  himself  again,  it  was  to 
bid  his  people  to  horse,  in  a  hollow 
voice,  and  to  make  a  foray  against  the 
Moors.  Day  after  day  he  issued  out 
against  these  infidels,  and  did  nought 
but  sky  and  slay.  He  took  no  plun- 
der as  other  knights  did,  but  left 
that  to  his  followers ;  he  uttered 
no  war-cry,  as  was  the  manner  of 
chivahry,  and  he  gave  no  quarter,  in- 
somuch that  the  "  silent  Imight"  be- 
came the  dread  of  all  the  Faynims  of 
Granada  and  Andalusia,  and  more 
fell  by  his  lance  than  by  that  of  any 
the  most  clamorous  captain  of  a  troop 
in  arms  against  them. 


We  must  now  turn  to  ValeDcia, 
which  had  been  oonqiiered  by  the 
Moon  from  the  descendants  m  the 
Cid,  and  of  which«  as  space  is  valua- 
ble, we  will  omit  all  antiquarian  de- 
scription. Theensokigc&ntermay 
be  flavoured  with  this,  4  dSucrttoa, 
as  the  cookery-books  say;  but  the 
fact  is,  we  have  metal  more  attne- 
tive  in  V aleoda,  where  Bebeea  is 
no  more  dead  than  yon  and  I;  on 
Uie  oontnry,  she  is  more  beantifal 
than  ever,  and  more  melancholy  too. 
The  dear  creatuiel  her  lot  in  life 
was  sadness,  and  yet  I  fed  auiteglad 
in  as  (in  imagination)  I  catdb  a 
[ipse  once  more  ofher  sweet  noble 

What  had  caused  old  Isaac  to 
start  so,  and  tell  audi  an  abommablc 
fib  to  Ivanhoe  about  his  daughter? 
The  fact  is,  that  shehadiurmid  Chru- 
turn.  Now  that  she  was  amonff  her 
own  people,  and  never  thought  to 
see  her  dear  chanmk>n  more,  the 
poor  gurl  declared  ner  convietionB, 
and  owned  that  she  was  of  the  xdi- 
gion  of  Ivanhoe. 

I  propose  to  make  a  grand  scene 
of  this  announcement.  Sotne  yomig 
men  of  her  people  are  propoaed  to 
her  for  husbands.  She  seoms  fieo 
Moses;  she  dismiasea  Ben  Hounds- 
ditch  :  she  turns  away  with  loathiae 
fh>mBen  Minories;  and  when presRd 
by  her  father  and  friends  in  a  sokmn 
convocatiixi,  dedares  herself  a  eou- 
vert.  Fancy  the  yeUing  of  the  Bab- 
bins,  the  rage  of  her  faOier,  the  fury 
of  the  old  female  Hebrews,  and  the 
genend  scandal  of  Jewry.  She  k 
perBccuted;  but  does  she  yidd?  Not 
a^ot  When  did  audi  a  true  heart 
yield  to  persecution  ?  She  has  re- 
cdved  numbers  of  the  mesBMes  which 
Wilfrid  has  sent  bjr  the  Jews  he 
relieved ;  has  heard  in  ma^y  quar- 
ters of  his  prowess  and  virtue; 
cherishes  one  of  the  tokens  which  he 
sent,  and  which  young  Bevis  Marks, 
the  Froaaian  lanidite,  had  faroo^t 
(to  be  sure  the  stone  in  the  nog 
turned  out  to  be  glaas,  and  waa  not 
worth  twopence  hal^^wnny) ;  but  she 
loves  this  glass  ring  more  than  her 
father's  best  diamonJiis ;  and  I  do  not 
choose  to  describe  how  long  she  has 
wept  over  it,  and  kissed  it,  and  wom 
it. 

She  was  consigned  to  bread  and 
wftterin  »  back  room  of  tbe  Ghetto 
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of  Valencia ;  and  this  is  why  her  elusion.  The  same  historian  recounts 

father  took  such  a  dislike  to  Ivanhoe,  how  at   the  famous   battle   of  Al 

and  announced  the  death  ofhisdaugh-  Akab,  called  by  the  Spaniards  las 

ter.  Navas,  the  Christians  retrieved  their 

K  it  is  wished  to  spin  out  the  no-  defeat  at  Alarcos ;  and  killed  abso- 

vel,  what  is  easier  than  to   cause  lutely  half  a  million  of  Midiomme- 

Abou  -  Abdallah  -  Mohammed,    who  dans.    Two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 

sttcceeded  his  gallant  father,  Jakoob-  sand  of  these,  of  course  Don  Wilfrid 

Almansoor,  as  I  read  in  the  Anbian  took  to  bis  own  knee ;  and  became 

history  of  £1  Makary,  &11  in  love  rather  easier  in  spirits  after  that  fa- 

with  the  Jewish  msia,  and  propose  mous  feat  of  arms.    Soon  after  that 

to  make  her  the  first  of  his  wives  ?  King  Don  Ja3rme  of  Aragon  laid 

but  this  I  leave  to  your  own  better  ii^e  to  Valencia ;  and  now  I  think 

judgment.     Meanwhfle,  it  is  dear  alithings  are  pretty  dear, 
that  events  are  drawing  to  their  con- 

Who  is  the  first  on  the  wall,  and  who  hurls  down  the  green  standard  of 
the  Prophet  ?  Who  chops  off  the  head  of  the  Emir  Abou- Whatdyecallem  ? 
Wlio,  attracted  to  the  Jewish  quarter  bv  the  shrieks  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
are  bemg  butchered  1^  the  Spanish  soloiery,  passes  over  a  threshold  (where 
he  finds  old  Isaac  of  York,  ^org^  on  the  tnreshold  by  the  way),  and  into  the 
back -kitchen,  where  for  many  vears  in  solitary  confinement  has  pined 
Rebeceoj — ^who  but  Ivanhoe  ?  I  snail  not  describe  that  scene  of  recognition, 
though  I  declare  I  am  quite  affected  as  I  think  of  it,  and  have  thought  of  it 
any  time  these  five-and-twentv  years — ever  sinee  as  a  boy  at  school  I 
commenced  the  noble  study  of  novels — ever  since  when,  lying  on  sunny 
slopes  of  haif-holydays,  the  fkir  chivalrous  figures  and  bieautiful  shapes 
of  knights  and  ladies  were  visible  to  me — ever  since  I  grew  to  love 
Rebecca,  that  sweetest  creature  of  the  poetic  world,  and  longed  to  see  her 
righted. 

That  she  and  Ivanhoe  were  married  follows  of  course,  for  Rowena's  promise 
extorted  from  him  was,  that  he  would  never  wed  a  Jewess.  Married  I  am 
sure  they  were,  and  adopted  little  Cedrie,  whose  fiither  had  drank  away  all  his 
fortune;  but  I  don*t  thmk  th^had  any  other  children,  or  were  subsequently 
very  boisterously  happy,  df  some  sorts  of  happiness  melancholy  is  a 
chaxacteristic,  and  I  think  these  were  a  solemn  pair,  and  died  rather  early. 


'*  Ah  rhevrsux  t«nips  one  cdui  de  cos  fiibUs !  .  •  •  • 
Le  ftiaooncr  aojoittdliiii  s'scorldit^. 
On  conn,  ^elsB !  a|iras  la  v6f it6 ! 
Ah  crojez  moi  Terreur  a  son  m^rite.*' 

With  which  lemarks  from  Voltaire 

I  bate  the  htuwat  to  h^, 

M.  tb«  Marquis*  most  devoted  admirer* 
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ON  REVISITIHO  THE  SEA-SIIORE. 


It  18  a  jov  to  hear  thee  vet  once  more^ 

Thou  many  voiced  sea, 
To  see  thv  light  waves  dance  along  the  shore, 

Like  cnildren  in  their  glee, 
And  watch  the  spray  that  falls  in  mimic  showen, 
Of  gayer  tints  thSm  earth*s  most  radiant  flowers. 

Snmmer,  that  hringeth  blossoms  to  the  tree, 

And  leaves  of  softest  green, 
Giveth  no  less  of  loveliness  to  thee : 

A  veil  of  sunny  sheen 
Spreadeth  its  golden  net- work  far  and  wide 
Ahove  the  purple  glory  of  thy  tide. 

All  the  dark  tales  of  sorrow  and  of  blood. 

The  secrets  dire,  that  still, 
Though  hidden  fathoms  deep  beneath  thy  flood. 

In  caverns  dark  and  chUl, 
Up  through  the  voiceless  air  unheeded  steal, 
Soiding  to  highest  heav'n  then:  mute  appeal ; 

The  crash  of  storms,  the  bitter  cry  of  pain. 

Lost  in  thine  an^  roar ; 
The  dyinff  slave's  despair,  outbreathed  in  vain. 

When  his  last  nope  is  o*er ; — 
These  seem  but  idle  tales  of  terror  now, 
In  thy  majestic  calm,  so  fair  art  thou  I 

Bather  the  lovely  dreams  of  Fable-land 

Are  present  to  our  thought ; 
Fair  spirits  seem  to  tread  the  printless  sand, 

And,  where  the  waves  nave  caught 
The  shadow  of  a  doud,  there  seems  to  sweep 
A  group  of  sea-nymphs,  dancing  o*er  the  deep. 

Yon  sail  that  moves  so  dreamily  along, 
Miffht  be  the  bark  of  state 

Whence  Undine— gentle  victim  of  base  wrong- 
Passed,  weepinff,  to  her  fkte ; 

Only  too  sad  for  day  uke  this  would  seem 

Even  the  sorrow  of  a  poet's  dream. 

Yet  when  the  waves,  with  all  their  varied  tones, 

Give  out  a  mournful  breath, 
We  seem  to  hear  the  Northern  Spurit's  moans, 

Mingled  with  praters  for  death ; 
Then  bursts  a  wild,  exulting  strain  to  tell 
The  praise  of  Ilim  who  doeth  all  things  well. 

And  tones  of  laughter,  snatches  of  gay  song. 

Seem  gui^lina;  from  below, 
From  coral  caves,  where  sea-weeds  light  and  long, 

Are  waving  to  and  fro. 
The  wondrous  lays  by  many  a  poet  sung 

W«  cm  ))di«Y«  »  mt  wh«A  w«  were  youog. 
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But  deeper  chords  cire  echoes  to  thy  voice, 

£*en  from  the  inmost  heart ; 
Time  has  been  when  we  lived  but  to  rejoice, 

And  still  we  hare  a  part 
In  Earth  and  Ocean's  summer  iubilee, 
Changed  from  that  former  glaoness  though  we  be. 

Something  of  our  young  life  and  buoyant  hope 

Laughs  in  the  sun  again, 
Springs  with  the  daisies  on  the  turfy  slope 

Shines  with  the  sparkling  main. 
And  in  thy  voice,  great  Sea  I  once  more  we  hear 
Sounds  that  seem*d  oracles  to  youth^s  fond  ear. 

Then  was  our  hope  as  boundless  as  thy  waves, 

And  radiant  as  thy  breast ; 
Life,  a  sweet  mystery,  like  thy  hidden  caves, 

With  gems  and  sea-flowers  drest, 
And  filled  with  ^yest  sounds  and  loveliest  forms, 
Safe  from  the  noisy  strife  of  winds  and  storms. 

Now  the  wild  tumult  of  our  heart  is  o*er, 

Life's  mvstery  is  known ; 
And,  restmg  calmly  here,  beside  thy  shore, 

We  hear  in  thy  low  moan, 
Not  the  wild  fancies  Time  hath  Ions  since  stilled, 
But  tones  that  tell  of  many  a  hope  nilfilled. 

We  watch  the  children  'mid  the  stones  at  play, 

As  once  we  plaved  of  old, 
And  smile  that,  thoueh  so  much  hath  passed  away. 

The  heart  hath  not  grown  cold, 
But  lovcth  with  a  yearning,  constant  love, 
Thy  boundless  waves,  and  the  broad  sky  above. 

And  life,  that  was  so  beautiihl  at  first, 

Weareth  a  glory  still. 
Sweet  buds  of  promise  by  our  path  still  burst. 

Go  wheresoe*er  we  will ; 
Tho*  slowlv  now  our  way-worn  feet  may  wend, 
Beauty  and  joy  are  with  us  to  the  end ! 

Jim#,  1846. 
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The  time  is  at  hand,  if  it  be  not  ac- 
tually come,  when  to  defer  any 
longer  the  consideration  of  a  ques- 
tion, in  comparison  with  which  all 
others  that  bear  upon  the  constitu- 
tion of  society  in  this  country  are 
unimportant,  Avill  be  impossible.  We 
are  increasing  in  our  population  at 
the  rate  of  about  1000  souls  a-day ; 
our  manufactures,  if  they  do  not 
every  where  flourish,  every  where 
abound,  and  are  becoming  continu- 
ally more  abundant ;  villages  spring 
up  where  but  six  months  previously 
silver  streams  held  their  course  ajDoid 
green  meadows,  and  ten  years  sub- 
sequently the  traveller,  passing  by 
some  old  familar  route,  finds  that 
each  of  these  villages  has  grovm  up 
into  a  town.  Scores  of  tall  chimneys 
rear  their  heads  where  in  the  happy 
days  of  our  youth  the  oak  and  toe 
elm  used  to  wave.  And  it  is  not  of 
such  places  as  Manchester,  Leeds, 
Sheffield,  and  Preston,  that  we  aiie 
now  sneaking.  They,  indeed,  ex- 
tend tnemselves  with  ^iaot  strides, 
pushing  out  their  arms  in  every  di- 
rection, and  exhibiting  in  eadi  oen* 
sus  return  an  accumulation  of  figures 
which  is  appalling.  But,  apart  fsoai 
these,  in  the  country  places  near 
them  and  far  away,  amid  tbe  recesses 
of  the  Welsh  mountains,  through 
the  defiles  of  Yorkshire,  over  the 
ffreen  hills  of  Kent,  on  the  plains  of 
Surrey,  human  beinss  are  gathering 
and  clustering  together  to  an  extent 
which  is  quite  unexampled.  As  to 
Lancashire,  we  do  not  doubt  that  in 
the  course  of  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
or  less,  it  will  have  become  one  huge 
city.  The  manufacturing  villages 
there  are  already  so  interlaced  that 
soil  enough  whereon  to  raise  vege- 
tables—  mere  pot-herbs  and  escu- 
lents—for the  use  of  the  inhabitants 
is  wanting.  And  all  this  while  the 
Church  and  the  School,  with  exceed- 
ing difficulty,  and  at  the  expense  of 
enormous  speechifying,  strain  and 
strive  to  expand  themselves  in  pro- 
portion, yet  are  every  where  left  be- 
hind. Can  the  question  of  a  national 
education — of  an  education  worthy  to 
b^  called  national,  because  provided 


for  by  parliament  and  superintended 
by  the  executive  government ~ be, 
under  such  circumstances,  much 
longer  evaded  ?  We  are  sure  that  it 
cannot,  and  there  are  moveroents 
already  in  progress,  signs  and  tokens 
manifested  in  various  quarters,  which 
seem  to  indicate  that  wlien  taken  np, 
as  it  soon  must  be,  the  measure  wul 
be  dealt  with  in  a  wise,  and,  there- 
fore, in  an  enlar^^  spirit.  Heartily 
do  we  rejoice  while  placing  these  our 
thoughts  and  anticipations  on  record, 
for  we  have  never  neld  but  one  opi- 
nion on  the  Bubiect ;  and  this,  when 
Sir  James  GmLam  two  years  ago 
brought  forward  his  somewhat  crude 
plan,  we  did  not  hesitate  to  state 
very  plainly.  However,  times  are 
changed  both  with  Sir  James  Graham 
and  with  us,  and  not  having  any 
particular  desice  to  rip  up  old  sores, 
nor  the  slightest  fancy  to  kick  a 
fallen  stateaman  when  he  is  down, 
we  shall,  as  much  as  possible^  avmd 
in  what  we  are  going  to  say  all  re- 
ference to  a  sdaene  whidi  never 
came  to  any  thing,  and  which,  be- 
cause of  its  dogi^Deas  on  a  point 
peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  preju- 
dices of  the  Dissenters,  never  could 
have  come  to  much  had  the  bill  been 
carried. 

It  seems  to  he  at  leacth  admitted 
ufwu  all  hands  that,  in  Uie  nature  of 
thing|8,  every  attempt  to  educate  the 
growing  population  of  this  country 
out  of  funds  raised  by  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  the  charitable  must 
fail.  That  the  attempt  should  have 
been  made,  and  that  good  men  of  all 
sects  and  parties  should  have  lent 
themselves  to  the  furtherance  of  it, 
must  indeed  be  a  subject  of  sincere 
congratulation.  In  the  first  place,  it 
was  fair  and  just  that  the  noble 
hearts  which  beat  with  so  lofty  an 
aspiration  should  have  free  scope  to 
exercise  themselves.  For  a  very  mis- 
taken policy  is  that  which  seeks  to 
extinguish  the  spirit  of  benevolence 
in  the  souls  of  individuals.  The 
spirit  of  benevolence  works  out  but 
half  its  blessed  results  in  the  good 
which  it  accomplishes  for  the  indi- 
gent.   Th^re  is  perfect  truth  in  the 
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Scriytural  phrage, "  It  ii  more  bleased 
to  giTe  thim  to  reeeive  ;**  and  it  is  in 
no  tiiflinff  degree  because  we  are  e<m- 
Tinoed  of  the  fact  that  we  rejoice  in 
the  exertions  which  the  generous  of 
all  denominations  have  made  to  af- 
ford at  their  private  expense  a  sound 
Cliristian  education  to  the  children  of 
the  masses.    On  this  ^[round  alone, 
therefore,  that  it  was  ru^ht  to  afford 
to  the  generous  who  c&med  it  the 
opportunity  of  measuring  their  re- 
sources with  the  intelleetnal  necessi- 
ties  of  the  times,  we  shall  always 
rejoice  that  the  goTemment  did  not 
succeed  so  soon  as  it  desired  in  taking 
npon  itself  the  charge  of  educating 
the  people.     But  there  is  another 
and  still  stronger  reason  for  self- 
gratulation  in  the  matter.    Had  the 
goTemment  interfered  one  moment 
sooner,  had  it  antidpated  the  con- 
viction which  is  now  maturing  itself 
in  the  religions  mind  of  England, 
that  nothing  short  of  a  government 
influence  can  deal  with  the  subject 
efleetually,  at  least  as  much  evil  as 
good  must  have  ensued.    It  is  mar- 
vellous how  thin-skinned  and  sensi- 
tive your  very  zealous  religionists 
are.    Instead  of  giving  the  govern- 
ment credit  for  seeking  the  best,  and 
aiding  its  exertions  to  the  utmost 
point   to    which   their    consciences 
would  allow,  there  is  not  one  reli- 
gious body,  so  called,  in  the  king- 
dom, fh>m  the  Church,  of  which  we 
acknowledge  ourselves  to  be  sincere 
though  unworthy  members,  down  to 
the  Mormonites,  if  Mormonites  we 
have  among  the  miscellaneous  sects 
into  which  we  are  divided,  but  would 
have  taken  at  once  an  attitude  of 
hostility,  and  impeded,  by  constantly 
affecting  to  distrust,  the  design  and 
^ect  of  every  measure  proposed. 
This,  indeed,  was  sufBciently  mani- 
fested on  two  memorable  occasions : 
f5rst,  when  the  Whigs  proposed  thdr 
ill'Conceived  device ;  and  again  when 
the  Conservatives,  puttins  their  cause 
into  the  hands  or  the  late  Home* 
secretary,  tried  to  play  their  own 
game  and  lost  it.    but  we  believe 
that  men  are  wiser  now.    There  are 
crises  in  the  affitirs  of  most  empires 
which  cause   a  greater  amount  of 
i\isdom  to  be  learned  from  the  ex- 
perience of  two  or  three  years  than 
a    bygone    generation  would    have 
learned  from  that  of  thirty. 
We  do  not  now  expect  to  hear  any 


more,  therefore,  either  from  Church- 
men or  Dissenters,  the  opinion  gravely 
argued  that  education  is  a  thing  be- 
tween a  man  and  his  own  wishes  and 
resources. 

The  cant  about  effecting  mischief 
to  the  poor  by  giving  them  a  taste 
for  ^ratifications  that  ue  beyond  their 
reacn  is  out  of  date.  Nobody  will 
contend  that  because  he  is  able  to 
read  and  to  communicate  bv  writing 
with  his  parents  or  his  chilaren  at  a 
distance  the  labourer  or  artisan 
must  of  necessity  grow  dissatisfied 
with  his  condition.  Neither  man  nor 
beast  can  work  continually  without 
soon  breaking  down,  and  it  is  at  last 
SK^owledged  that,  in  every  point  of 
view,  it  is  better  for  the  head  of  a 
poor  family  that  he  should  seek  for 
relaxation  in  the  perusal  of  penny 
magazines  at  home  than  in  tippling 
beer  or  ardent  spirits  at  the  ale- 
house. Has  not  universal  experience 
proved  that,  however  compatible  with 
order  a  state  of  brutal  ignorance 
among  the  lower  classes  may  be  in 
young  nations,  where  space  is  abund- 
ant and  the  necessaries  of  life  always 
within  reach,  you  cannot,  when  your 
masses  multiply,  keep  them  mentally 
and  morally  debased  without  paying 
for  it  ?  Look  at  the  French  revo- 
lution. What  was  it  which  made 
that  movement  so  hideous  except 
the  profound  ignorance  of  the  poor, 
arising  out  of,  and  contrasted  with, 
the  extreme  mental  culture  and  the 
absence  of  all  moral  and  religious 
principle  among  the  rich  ?  But  it 
IS  idle  to  arffue  this  question  in  the 
abstract.  He  who  contends  that  it  is 
unwise  and  unsafe  to  communicate 
the  blessings  of  a  liberal  education 
to  the  working  classes  must  assume 
that  the  Author  of  Nature,  in  giv- 
ing to  them  the  same  capabilities  with 
ourselves,  has  committed  a  blunder. 
And  we  are  very  sure  that  this  "  here- 
sy,** as  Dr.  Hook  calls  it,  will  no  longer 
be  maintained  b^  any  who  take  into 
their  consideration  thoughts  of  the 
immortality  of  those  minds  which 
the  selfish  would  cut  off  from  the 
enjoyment  of  pleasures  that  tend  to 
soften  men*s  natures  without  impair- 
ing their  vigour,  and  to  fit  them  for 
the  right  discharge  of  their  duties  to 
whatever  sphere  of  life  circumstances 
may  have  confined  them. 

The  present  government  has  started 
well  \n  its  references   to   national 
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education,  and  the  more  thinking  of 
the  governed  exhibit  manifest  tokens 
that  they  are  prepared  to  meet  their 
rulers  in  a  right  spirit.  Something 
of  the  old  leaven  we  must,  indeeo, 
expect  to  find  amon^  such  as,  either 
for  political  or  religious  reasons,  af- 
fect to  consider  change  of  every  sort 
as  a  movement  necessarily  for  the 
worse.  But  the  best  of  the  Tories, 
equally  with  the  best  of  the  Whigs, 
and  the  steadiest  Churchmen  not  less 
than  the  more  conscientious  among 
the  Dissenters,  seem  to  be  a^eed  on 
one  important  point,  that  things  can- 
not be  left  as  they  are.  It  is  required 
of  both  sides  that  they  shall  make 
concessions,  and  concessions  both 
sides  are  prepared  to  make.  Their 
spokesmen  may  be  risht  or  thev  may 
be  wrong  in  some  of  the  details  into 
which  they  enter  regarding  this  mat- 
ter, but  the  principle  of  yielding  is  a 
holy  principle,  and  both  have  avowed 
it.  Neither  is  it  fair  to  accuse  of 
inconsistency  such  as  thus  meet^ 
though  thev  come  from  opposite  di- 
rections. What  is  the  good  of  reason 
if  we  do  not  exercise  it?  Where  are 
the  advantages  of  havinglived  through 
years  of  difficulty  and  experiment,  if 
we  do  not  profit  from  the  lessons 
which  experience  teaches?  Take 
the  case  of  Dr.  Hook  of  Leeds.  In 
1841  he  published  a  pamphlet,  in 
which  he  treated  the  proposal  to 
bring  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  to- 
gether for  educational  purposes  as 
visionary.  In  1846,  he  put«  forth  a 
Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  St.  David^s,  in 
which  he  pronounces  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent opinion,  and  supports  it  with 
great  skill  and  much  persuasive  elo- 
quence. For  this  he  has  been  de- 
nounced as  a  time-serving  and  un- 
principled man.  Does  he  deserve 
the  censure  which  has  been  heaped 
upon  him?  Surely  not.  His  plan 
in  its  details  may  be  faulty — in  its 
applicability  to  existing  circum- 
stances imi)racticable ;  but  wherein 
lies  the  justice  of  the  sentence  which 
condemns  the  man?  Dr.  Hook  is 
five  years  older  to-day  than  he  was 
on  the  1st  of  September,  1841 ;  and 
the  vears  that  have  passed  over  his 
bead  since  he  last  wielded  a  pen  on 
this  subject  have  been  important 
ones.  His  worst  enemies  cannot 
charge  the  Vicar  of  Leeds  with  hav- 
ing wasted  them.  £arly  and  late, 
by  personal  tpil  and  by  constant  ap- 


peals to  the  benevolence  of  others,  he 
has  kept  his  old  schools  going,  and 
founded  and  reared  up  many  nev 
ones.    And  the  grand  result  is,  that 
instead  of  overtaking  and  getting 
a-head  of  the  educational  wants  ^ 
Le^  and  its  surrounding  villages, 
he  is  conscious  of  falling  back  from 
day  to  day,  and  sees  no  prospect  bat 
that  of  total  discomfiture  before  him. 
Can  any  right-minded  j^erson  wonder, 
if  this  good  and  eneif|etic  parish  piiest 
should  at  leng;th  discover  that  the 
cause  of  his  failure  lies  in  the  very 
pith  and  marrow  of  the   roadime 
which  he  is  wielding  ?    Is  it  wonder- 
ful, or  blameworthy,  that  having  ef- 
fected this  discovery,  he  should  come 
forward,  like  an  honest  and  a  brare 
man,  and  avow  that  the  case  is  so? 

We  are  much  mistaken  if  Dr. 
Hook's  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  St. 
David*s  fail  to  give  a  powenul  im- 
pulse to  the  educational  spirit  of  the 
age.  We  do  not  think  that  his  plan 
is,  in  all  respects,  either  a  practicable 
or  a  wise  one.  He  asks  too  much 
from  his  readers — too  lai^ge  a  monev- 
amount  of  contribution  from  the 
public  all  at  once — too  dedded  a  sur- 
render of  their  prejudices  and  party- 
views  from  religious  communities.  He 
may  be  right,  theoretically  speaking,  in 
many  of  bis  premises ;  but  the  oonda- 
sions  which  he  draws  from  them  can- 
not by  possibility  be  acted  upon.  He 
might  as  well  ask  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  eighty  millions  as  for  eight, 
with  a  view  to  the  building  and 
eouipment  of  school-houses.  Ikaides, 
wny  build  sixteen  thousand  school - 
houses  at  a  period  when  yon  have^ 
probably,  not  sixteen  hundred  per- 
sons rightly  qualified  to  undertake 
the  management  of  schools  ?  Would 
it  not  be  wise,  in  the  first  instance, 
for  the  government  to  confine  its  at- 
tention to  the  establishment  of  an 
adequate  number  of  normal  schooK 
and  by  degrees,  as  these  brought 
forth  their  fniit,  to  prepare  fit  houses, 
in  difierent  parts  of  the  countn% 
wherein  trained  teachers  should  ie 
able  to  exerdse  their  vocation  ?  Such 
an  arrangement  would  not  only  lessen 
the  pressure  of  the  outlay,  by  spread- 
ing it  over  a  large  sjiace  of  time,  but 
it  would  effect  tne  object  which  Dr. 
Hook  has  in  view  far  more  surelj, 
because  more  systematically,  than  if 
a  scheme  so  gigantic  as  his' were  en- 
tered upon  suddenly.    However,  we 
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need  not  dwell  at  length  upon  this 
part  of  our  subject,  for  it  is  not  the 
disinclination  of  parliament  to  grant 
money  which  constitutes  the  chief 
obstacle  in  this  country  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  bona  fide  national 
schools.  That,  by  some  means  or 
another,  might  he  overcome.  But 
when  we  remember  how  the  people 
themselTes  are  circumstanced,  in  re* 
gard  to  the  opinions  which  they  hold 
on  the  most  important  of  all  subjects, 
we  are  forced  to  acknowledge  that 
there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
rendering  to  them  the  aUl  which  they 
require,  and  acknowledge  that  they 
require,  such  as  it  is  very  fearful  to 
contemplate. 

It  18  an  dd  remark,  that  the  good 
which  attaches  to  men's  temporal 
state,  however  precious,  has  eveiry 
where  its  counterbalancing  evil.  This 
rule  of  Nature  it  is  which  causes  the 
political  freedom  of  Englishmen — in 
Itself  an  inheritance  beyond  all  price 
— to  place  England,  in  regard  to  the 
education  of  the  masses,  immeasurably 
behind  Prussia,  Holland,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  even  France.  For  there 
is  an  earnestness  and  individuality 
of  character  created  and  fostered  by 
the  institutions  under  which  we  live, 
which  renders  us  unwilling  to  accept 
benefits,  even  while  we  admit  them  to 
be  such,  except  in  our  own  way. 
Moreover,  the  rree  atmosphere  which 
we  breathe  enters  into  and  nourishes 
our  re^gious  character  quite  as  much 
as  it  affects  our  politiod  character. 
Kan  Englishman's  home  be  his  cas- 
tle, an  fngUshman's  opinions  upon 
all  matters  human  and  divine  are 
sacred,  and  cannot  be  authoritatively 
interfered  with.  He  claims  the  pn- 
vilege  of  maintaining  them  not  only 
because  they  are  his  own,  but  because 
he  chooses  to  believe  that,  be  the 
subject  under  discussion  what  it  may, 
he  most  be  right  and  his  opponent 
wrong;  and  he  goes  into  oj^n  hos- 
tility agunst  the  power  which  pre- 
sumes to  call  this,  nis  darling  docrma, 
in  question.  Again,  the  penect  free- 
dom in  which  he  has  been  brought 
up  leads  to  a  sort  of  bigotry,  which 
is  iar  more  dogged  and  enduring  than 
any  system  of  constraint  could  create. 
Just  look  at  the  religious  world  of 
England  M  this  moment.  Count  the 
sects  that  swarm  in  any  of  our  great 
towns  if  you  can,  and  remember,  that 
when  you  have  made  the  meet  of 


them,  you  will  have  omitted  a  vast 
majority  of  the  population,  which 
profess  no  religious  principles  at  all. 
Wow  any  where  except  here,  the  first 
feeling  among  serious  men  would  be, 
"Let  us  try  to  propagate  religious 
sentiments  of  some  kind  or  another 
among  these  heathens.  Better  see 
them  Banters  than  Infidels ;  Roman 
Catholics  than  Socialists  and  scoffers.** 
But  we  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  If 
the  Church  make  a  stir,  forthwith 
the  Dissenters  charge  her  with  aiming 
at  spiritual  supremacy.  If  the  Roman 
Catholics  move,  and  seem  to  prevail 
in  ever  so  slight  a  degree,  a  Pro- 
testant howl  is  raised ;  and  we  hear 
every  where  of  the  successful  prose- 
lytism  of  the  Ladv  in  the  scarlet 
robe.  And,  finally,  let  the  Dis- 
senters make  but  a  little  way,  and 
the  clergy,  more  especially  such  as 
belong  to  the  class  whom  Dr.  Hook 
describes  as  Establishmentarians,  be- 
come frightened  out  of  their  wits. 
Is  it  not  astonishing,  that  the  very 
men  whose  habit  it  is  to  meet  Dis- 
senting ministers  on  platforms,  and 
to  join  with  them  in  societies  for  the 
diffusion  of  the  Bible  through  the 
world,  should  express  the  greatest 
horror  of  the  endeavours  which  Dis- 
senters are  making  to  educate  the 
rising  generation,  which,  without 
their  help,  bids  fair  to  receive  no 
education  at  all  ?  Such,  however,  is 
the  fiM^;  and  this  mortal  antipathy 
of  sect  to  sect — this  disposition  to 
anticipate  every  movement  of  a  rival, 
as  if  it  were  made  in  a  hostile  temper, 
has,  up  to  the  present  day,  paralysed 
all  the  efforts  of  the  truly  charitable 
and  reflective  to  deal  with  an  evil 
which  is  dailv  increasing,  and  must 
ere  long,  unless  it  be  cured,  over- 
whelm us  quite. 

Dr.  Hook*s  plan  for  meeting  and 
mastering  the  difficulty  is  soon  stated. 
Ader  describing  in  vivid  colours  the 
moral  and  intellectual  destitution  of 
the  country,  and  supporting  his  state- 
ments by  a  reference  to  documents 
which  are  open  to  the  inspection  of 
all  the  world,  he  suggests  that  the 
State  shall  undertake  the  care  of 
communicating  instruction  on  secular 
subjects  to  the  children  of  the  poor ; 
and  that  of  the  religious  training  of 
the  younger  members  of  their  flocks, 
clergymen  and  ministers  of  all  deno- 
minationa  shall  take  charge.  Of  his 
money  calculations  we  have  already 
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spoken  m  pitched  on  too  biffh  a 
scale  to  be  reached,— that  is,  if  any 
attempt  be  made  to  reach  it  by  a  bound. 
But  this  is  not  the  only  objection 
which  we  have  to  the  proposed  device. 
Dr.  Hook  proposes  that  the  education 
which  the  state  communicates  shall 
not,  in  the  most  remote  degree,  be 
seasoned  by  religions  teaching.  Now 
this  we  hold  to  be  imposnble,  and,  if 
it  were  possible,  to  deserve  utter  re- 
probation. What  do  you  mean  by 
education  f  Is  it  not  the  art  of  cnf- 
tivatinff  the  mind  of  a  rational  bein^  ? 
Will  this  be  done  by  teaching  the 
child  to  read  and  write  ?  Is  the  me- 
mory done  to  be  dealt  with  ?  Are 
yon  not  going  to  explain  realities  as 
well  as  to  place  s^mbob  before  the 
child*8  eyes?  You  will  speak  to 
him  of  natural  phenomena,  of  course. 
Can  you  do  this  without  explaining 
what  nature  is  ?  and  can  you  speak 
of  nature  without  referring  to  its 
great  Author  ?  You  will  tell  the 
child  that  order  and  regularity  are 
perceptible  in  all  the  operations  of 
this  nature  of  which  you  have  been 
speaking.  Are  you  to  stop  there, 
without  saying  one  word  about  the 
necessity  to  the  well-being  of  the 
sociid  world,  that  there  should  be 
regularity  in  men*s  dealing  with  time, 
and  order  and  obedience  to  the  great 
laws  which  hold  society  together? 
Nay,  more.  By  what  process,  at  the 
very  outset,  are  you  to  awaken  and 
keep  dive  the  attention  of  the  child  ? 
Our  own  memories  carry  us  back  to 
the  day  when  the  question,  "Who 
made  you?**  used  to  stir  our  youn? 
minds,  and  set  them  thinking.  And 
in  all  the  infant-schools  in  the  em- 
pire we  hear  it  repeated  still,  and 
answered  as  we  onrsdves  used  to  an- 
swer. Is  this  process  to  cease  hence- 
forth in  schools  which  a  Christian 
state  and  government  maintain,  and 
to  be  revived  again  only  when  the 
state's  little  pupils  pass  into  the 
hands  of  the  clergy  ? 

Dr.  Hook  may  recommend  what 
he  will,  and  the  l^;iftlature,  if  it  be 
convinced  by  his  arguments,  may 
require  what  it  choose^  but  we  hold 
it  to  be  simply  impossible  that  ele- 
mentary education  can  go  on  here, 
in  England,  or  any  where  else,  alto- 
gether apart  from  religious  teaching. 
You  may  make  this  religious  teach- 
ing as  vague  and  general  as  yon 
please,  but  maxims  and  truths  there 


are  which  yon  can  no  mere  hdp  im- 
pressing upon  the  mind  of  the  m&nt 
when  he  comes  to  yon  to  be  tausfat, 
than  you  can  hope  to  teach  hira 
without  the  use  of  signs  or  articu- 
late sounds.  Moreover,  if  it  be  the 
duty  of  the  state  to  train  up  its 
younger  members  to  habits  or  in- 
tegri^,  industry,  and  fidr  dealiiie, 
there  must  be  some  soil  out  of  wfaiA 
the  tree  is  to  spring — sMne  influ- 
encing motive,  more  powerful  than 
the  mere  ipie  dixit  of  the  salaried 
functionary  by  whom  the  young 
mind  is  truned.  The  child  who  is 
told  that  he  must  not  lie  nor  steal 
requires  to  have  a  reason  assigBed 
for  the  prohibition.  And  it  win  not 
suffice  to  enforee  your  statemoits  by 
merely  sayine ,  that  it  is  veij  naughty 
to  lie,  and  tnat  stealmg  is  pumsh- 
able  by  the  law  of  the  lana.  The 
child  does  not  naturally  perceive  any 
connexion  between  moral  gnih  and 
his  own  momentary  oonvenienee. 
He  lies  to  avoid  some  evil,  or  to 
secure  some  good,  and  will  hardly 
incur  the  one  or  forfeit  the  other 
through  reverence  to  that  abstract 
nonentity  to  which  he  is  told  that 
naughtiness  is  the  contrast.  And  as 
to  stealing,  he  never  hazards  that 
without  Mieving  that  nobody  wfll 
detect  the  offence ;  and  by  this  fed- 
ing  he  is  shielded  against  the  terron 
of  the  law,  as  thev  Inve  been  painted 
to  him.  But  make  the  child  under- 
stand that  there  is  one  Eye  from 
which  he  eaimot  hide,  one  Ear  that 
is  always  open,  and  always  hean 
him,  and  then  he  finds  within  him- 
self a  motive  for  the  exercise  of  sdf- 
control  which  is  strong  enough  to 
"keep  his  hands  from  picking  and 
stealing,  and  hm  tongue  £romiying 
and  slandering."  How  is  tiiis  to  be 
done?  tfy  tdlins  the  learner  that 
there  is  a  God,  iirao  keeps  a  record 
of  all  that  men  and  little  ehildreti  do 
and  say,  and  who  will  call  them  to 
account,  and  recompense  ever^  one 
according  to  the  manner  of  hts  Iife« 
whether  it  has  been  good  or  bad. 
Where  are  we  now  ?  Advanced  in- 
to the  very  heart  of  rdieious  Uaefa- 
ing,  becEiuse  seeking,  Uke  rational 
beings,  to  build  up  an  intellectoal 
S3'stem  upon  a  moral  system,  and  to 
base  this  latter  on  the  only  founda- 
tion which  can'  sustain  it,  a  belief  in 
the  existence  and  attributes  of  tbc 
Supreme  Being. 
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So  £ir  all  is  well,  and  nobody,  not 
eren  the  rejector  of  the  Gospel,  wOl 
objeet  to  it.  But  is  it  possible  to  stop 
here  ?  We  do  not  imagine  that  it  is. 
Our  objeet  beinff  to  keep  the  child 
from  ever  entirely  forgetting  its  re« 
sponsibility  to  the  unseen  Creator, 
we  must  snpplyit  with  means  of  exer- 
cising its  ieeble  faculties  in  the  con- 
tem^ation,  so  to  speak,  of  this  Crea- 
tor. Now  this  is  to  be  done  only  by 
prayer ;  and  the  child  is  according!  v 
told,  that  if  it  desire  to  be  gc^, 
H  must  say  its  prayers  every  morn- 
ing and  mgfat.  It  naturally  follows 
npon  this,  that  some  form  of  prayer 
dSall  be  given  to  the  child.  lou 
may  mAe  it  as  short  and  simple  as 
3ron  please  but  there  it  is — prayer, 
and  a  distinct  form  of  prayer,  which 
Toor  secular  student  is  taught,  long 
before  he  learns  any  thing  else,  to 
affar  up  continually  to  the  Father 
of  the  universe.  What  is  all  this 
ezeept  religious  training'  of  the  most 
vital  and  impressive  kind?  And 
how  may  you  hope  to  keep  any 
school  in  order,  or  to  effect  any  good, 
— secular  good,  we  mean,  to  the  cnild- 
ren  who  attend  it  by  any  other  pro- 
eesB? 

Dr.  Hook  reeommends  that  there 
eiiall  be  a  complete  and  entire  sever- 
anee  of  the  religious  from  the  intel- 
lectual training  of  all  young  persons 
whom  the  state  may  educate.  His 
plan  ia  to  append  to  er&ry  national 
school -house  in  the  empire  two 
apartments,  or  class-rooms,  ^smaller 
dunensions,  whither  at  stated  seasons 
the  dergy  and  the  Dissenting  minis- 
ters sbul  repair,  in  order  to  com- 
nranieate  to  the  children  of  parents 
connected  with  their  respective  eon- 
greg^aons  the  sort  of  religious 
teftcttm^  which  may  be  in  agree- 
ment with  their  own  views.  But  it 
is  rMit  that  the  Vicar  of  Leeds 
lAMufd  speak  for  hunself  :•— 

"  HaviDg  coBceded  and  auerttd  the 
principla  ibiit  in  any  measure  of  educa- 
tion the  Suto  must  Mmit  tb«  coHoperatioa 
of  Disflefiters  as  well  as  that  of  tJie 
Cbwttli^  let  us  proceed  to  consider  what 
raligioas  men  of  all  parties  would  ret^uire 
before  thef  would  submit  to  the  direct 
Interference  of  the  State.  They  would 
require  a  recognition  on  the  part  of  the 
State  of  the  solemn  importance  of  reli. 
gions  training-, — training  in  what  is  called 
special  or  doctrinal  religion.  Now,  if 
the  Stale  were  to  estaMisfa  a  school  in 


which  Uteianr  and  seieotl6c  instruction 
only  should  ne  given  by  the  master  ap. 
pointed  by  government,  would  not  this 
principle  be  sufficiently  affirmed,  pro* 
vided  it  were  required  of  every  chila  to 
briog  on  the  Monday  of  every  week  a 
certificate  of  his  having  attended  the 
Sunday  school  of  his  pariah  church,  or 
of  some  place  of  worship  legally  licensed, 
and  also  of  bis  having  attended  for  aimi. 
lar  religious  instruction,  at  some  period 
set  apart  during  the  week?  Let  this, 
then,  be  a  principle  laid  down, — that  the 
Slate  might  endow  schoola  in  which  in. 
strnetion  purely  literary  or  secular  should 
be  imparted,  with  due  care  to  impress 
upon  the  minds  of  the  children  the  fact, 
that  this  instruction  is  not  in  itself  suffi. 
cient;  but  that,  to  complete  the  system 
of  education,  religious  instruction  is  also 
secured  for  them,  in  accordance  with 
those  traditions,  whether  of  Church  or 
of  Dissent,  which  they  have  received 
from  their  parents. 

*'  To  eifect  this  object,  there  should 
be  attached  to  every  school  thus  esta- 
blished by  the  State  a  class-room,  in 
which  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  or  hia 
deputies,  might  give  religious  instruction 
to  his  people,  on  the  afternoons  of  every 
Wednesday  and  Friday;  another  class- 
room being  provided  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose lor  Dissenting  ministers.  Sappoae 
this  to  be  done,  in  addition  to  the  requir- 
ing of  the  children  an  attendance  at  some 
Sunday-school,  and  i  do  not  ask  whether 
auch  an  arrangement  would  be  preferred 
to  any  other  by  either  party,  for  each 
party  would  prefer  having  every  tbinfr  in 
their  own  way ;  but  1  do  ask  wheUier 
there  could  be  any  violation  of  principle 
on  either  side  ?  I  ask,  whether,  for  the 
sake  of  a  great  national  objeet,  there 
might  not  be  a  sacrifice,  not  of  principle, 
but  of  prejudice  on  either  aide  V* 

We  see  many  otgections  to  this 
arrangement,  and  so  does  the  Bev. 
Bichard  BurccM*  a  veritable  speci- 
men of  that  cuss  of  Churchmen  who 
value  the  Church  obXj  as  for  as  it  is 
established  and  endowed.  Our  per- 
ceptions, however,  take  a  di£Gerent 
range  from  those  of  the  rector  of 
Upper  Chelsea.  He  is  pleased  to  be 
focetious,  and  to  say, — 

"  Let  us  take  a  scene  at  one  of  those 
goremmest  schools  on  a  Wednesday  af. 
temoon:  you  have  allotted  two  class- 
rooms for  religious  instruction,  and  you 
say  to  Dissenters  and  ChnrehflBen,  divitU 
et  impera.  The  minister  of  the  Established 
Church  is  made  comfortable  enough  ;  he 
has  a  room  to  himself,  with  '  Bibles  on 
the  shelves,*  and  he  introduces  a  few 
copies  of  the   Catechism  and    Prayer- 
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Book,  obtained  on  tbe  subscribers'  terms 
from  the  Society  for  Promoting  Cbristian 
Knowledge ;  but  would  jou  turn  the 
Homan  Catholic  priest,  tbe  Independent 
minister,  the  Weslejan,  the  Socinian 
teacher,  and  maybe  the  Jewish  Kabbi, 
into  the  same  room  ?  They  all  arrive  at 
the  secular  school  at  the  same  hour,  upon 
pain  of  public  censure  for  a  neglect  of 
duty,  and  they  all  make  their  selections 
of  the  subjects  which  they  contend  ought 
to  belong  to  their  sect ;  but  you  must  at 
least  girt  each  of  them  a  room  :  the  Bible 
on  the  shelf  fdr  the  Socinian,  to  be  pro- 
Tided  by  the  State,  must  be  Bellamy's 
translation ;  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
priest  the  Douay  Tersion ;  and  maybe 
for  the  Independent  tbe  most  recent  va* 
riorum  edition  of  Dr.  Conquest.  And 
if  all  these  various  operations  are  to  be 
carried  on  under  the  same  roof,  I  know 
not  to  what  building  we  could  more  a  p. 
propriately  apply  the  title  of  Harmony 
Hall !  But  you  must  rest  assured  that 
after  a  little  time  the  minister  of  religion 
would  cease  to  appear  on  the  Wedines* 
day,  and  soon  grow  slack  on  the  Friday, 
and  the  religious  teaching  would  be 
finally  left  to  tbe  secular  master;  let 
him  transfer  himself  into  some  of  the 
rooms  which  you  call  the  school  of  reli- 
gion, and  the  thing  is  done.  I  am  per- 
suaded the  clergy  of  our  Established 
Church  will  never  co-operate  in  such  a 
scheme,  and  that  such  separation  of  secu- 
lar and  religious  instruction  will  never 
be  tolerated  by  tbe  '  Orthodox  Dissent, 
ers/" 

This  may  be  very  witty,  but  it  is 
certainly  not  argumentative ;  because 
nothing  could  be  easier  than  so  to 
distribute  the  six  days  of  the  week 
as  that  each  minister  misht  have  his 
season  of  religious  conference  with 
his  young  charges  kept  sacred  to 
himself.  But  why  complicate  our 
plan  by  building  religious  class- 
rooms at  all?  Are  the  tenets  and 
dogmas  which  separate  the  various 
denominations  of  Christians  so  intri- 
cate that,  to  deal  fairly  by  them,  the 
allemoons  of  two  week  days  are 
needed?  If  they  be,  then  are  the 
teachers  and  visitors  of  the  National 
Society's  Schools  exceedingly  to 
blame ;  for  rarely,  if  ever,  in  the  course 
of  their  teaching,  do  they  toudi  upon 
these  points  at  all.  we  have  nad 
the  pleasure  of  visilang,  among  others, 
Mr.  Bur«ess*s  school  in  Blacklands 
Lane,  and  it  is  but  just  to  say,  that 
the  National  Society's  svstem  is 
worked  out  as  efficiently  there  as  it 
can  be  any  where ;  but  we  do  not 
remember  that   the  children  were 


asked  a  single  question  which  might 
not  have  been  put  to  them  had  the 
school  been  connected  with  the  Wes- 
leyan  Conference  or  with  the  Britidi 
and  Foreign  School  Society.  For 
example,  Mr.  Burgess's  bors  are 
taught  to  dedare  that  *«  the  Church  "^ 
comprises  the  whole  body  of  be- 
lievers, wherever  scattered  over  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Not  a  word  is 
spoken  concerning  the  episoopid  sac- 
cession,  or  any  thing  else  which  is 
usuall  V  understood  to  distinguish  the 
Church  from  Protestant  ^aenters 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Roman  Catho- 
lics on  the  other.  To  be  sure,  tbe 
children  learn  the  Church  Catechism, 
and  the  explanation  of  the  same 
which  a  Church  society  publishes. 
But  is  it  neoessaiy  to  devote  one-sixth 
part  of  a  child's  time  to  this  partial* 
far  branch  of  study?  Would  not 
the  Sunday-school,  if  well  managed, 
suffice?  What  would  any  gentle- 
man, whose  son  is  at  Eton,  say,  if 
even  a  whole  hour  daily  were  spent 
in  the  repetition  of  such  formularies 
as  these? 

We  are  not  blaming  either  tbe 
National  Society,  or  the  patrons  and 
teachers  of  the  schools  in  connexion 
¥rith  it,  because,  as  much  as  pcesible, 
they  avoid  imbuing  a  controversial 
spirit  into  the  pupils.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  consider  this  abeenoe  of 
sectarianism  to  be  one  of  the  chief 
excellencies  of  the  system ;  and  we 
should  be  glad  if  both  Bomanists 
and  Dissenters  could  see  the  matter 
in  the  same  light,  and  trust  the 
education  of  their  children  to  tbe 
ministers  of  a  Church  which  is,  by 
principle,  as  well  as  through  the 
personal  habits  of  its  clergy,  tbe 
reverse  of  proselytising.  But  this 
they  will  never  do.  Being  in  the 
minority,  they  stand  for  ever  in 
an  attitude  of  defence ;  and  de- 
nounce the  Catechism,  not  so  much 
because  they  object  to  the  doc- 
trines enunciated  therein,  as  be- 
cause they  rewd  it  as  the  Shib- 
boleth of  the  Church.  Why,  then, 
should  Churchmen  insiflt  upon  its 
being  used  in  day-schools  supported 
by  tne  nation?  Cling  to  it  in 
the  Sunday-schools,  by  all  means; 
but  what  IS  there  so  vei^  sacred  in 
a  formulary  expressed  m  obsolete 
terms,  and  so  obscure  and  unmean- 
ing that  the  child,  after  he  has 
learned  it  by  rote,  needs  to  have  the 
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whole  of  his  lesson  explained  ere  he 
derive  from  it  the  smallest  addition 
to  his  knowledge  ?  We  confess  that 
we  cannot  see  any  reason  why  the 
Church  Catechism  should  not  he 
withdrawn  from  all  secular  schools  in 
the  nation.  We  arc  confident  that 
till  it  he  withdrawn,  there  can  he  no 
such  thin^  as  a  national  B3rstem  of 
education  m  this  country. 

A|;ain,  Romanists  object  to  the  use 
of  the    authorised  version   of  the 
Scriptures,  and  are  not  very  fond  of 
using  the  Bible  at  all  as  a  school-book. 
We  plead  guilty  to  a  coincidence  of 
opinion  with  them  in  r^f^  to  this 
matter.    The  Bible  is,  m  our  esti- 
mation, too  sacred  to  be  thumbed 
and  dogeared,  as  it  is  in  all  schools, 
whether  Church  or  Dissenting,  which 
profess    to  connect   religious   with 
secular  training.     To  hear  people 
speak,  one  would  imagine  that  vrith* 
out  accomplishing  this  process,  young 
people  cannot  be  imbued  with  a  be- 
conung  love  of  God*s  word ;  whereas 
the  sole  result  of  putting  it  into  their 
hand,  before  they  have  learned  to 
open  it  with  reverence  and  read  it 
for  the  sake  of  the  truths  which  it 
enounces,  is  to  disgust  them  with  a 
volume  which,  throughout  the  whole 
of  their  after  lives,  is  associated  in 
their  minds  with  the  recollection  of 
labour  and  rebuke,  and  it  may  be  of 
suffering.     Why  should  we  insist 
upon  making  the  Bible  a  school-book 
at  all?    Is  it  so  sunple,  that  every 
child  that  reads  shall  be  able  rightly 
to  understand  it?     Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Book  of  Judges,  or  of 
Josnua,  and  cause  a  sharp  lad  to 
read  it  through,  without  offering  a 
word  of  comment,  and  what  inferences 
vrill  he  draw  for  himself?    Certainly 
not  those  which  a  Christian  teacher 
would  desire  him  to  draw.    We  re- 
peat, then,  that  this  anxiety  for  re- 
taining the  Bible  as  a  school-book 
eeems  to  be  not  only  a  mistaken,  but 
a  mischievous  one.    When  the  Bible 
is  read,  the  teacher  is  compelled  to 
extract  from  it  the  lessons  of  truth 
which  it  contains ;  that  is,  if  he  be 
commonly  in  earnest  respecting  the 
religious  and  moral  education  of  his 
pupils.    Why  not  transfer  it,  with 
the  Catechism,  to  the  Sunday-school ; 
and  use  in  its  place  some  such  ex- 
tracts and  compends  as  are  to  be 
found  among  the  books  of  the  Irish 
National  EauQ^^Ugn  Society  f 


''  What  !**  the  Establishmentarians 
will  exclaim,  **  are  you  going  to  exclude 
the  word  of  God  from  our  schools  ? 
And  do  vou  pretend  still  to  sav,  that 
they  shall  be  conducted  upon  Christ- 
ian principles?  Are  you  going  to 
throw  overboard  the  Church  Cate- 
chism, and  yet  tell  us  that  our  schools 
shall  do  no  outrage  to  the  feelinfls  of 
Churchmen  ?  What  symbols  of  the 
faith  do  you  propose  to  substitute  in 
the  room  of  these  books  ?  What 
assurance  do  you  £^ve,  that  the  rising 
generation  shall  not  be  educated  in 
mere  deism  or  utter  indifference?" 
We  answer,  that  independently  of 
such  religious  and  moral  teaching  as 
the  masters,  by  oral  lectures,  and  the 
use  of  well-chosen  books,  may  convey, 
there  are  certain  symbols  of  the 
Christian  faith,  on  the  excellency  of 
which  all  are  agreed ;  and  these  we 
would  undoubtedly  introduce,  and 
keep  in  all  our  schools,  impressing 
them  on  the  hearts,  as  well  as  on  the 
understandings,  of  the  scholars.  Such 
are  the  three  things  in  which,  in  the 
exhortation  which  he  gives  to  god- 
fathers and  godmothers,  the  clergy- 
man reauires  that  every  baptised 
person  snail  be  instructed,  namely, 
the  Creed,  the  Lord*s  I^yer,  and 
the  Ten  Commandments.  They  are 
accepted  and  reverenced  by  Christ- 
ians of  all  sects  and  denominations. 
The  Unitarians,  to  be  sure,  reject  the 
Creed,  yet  call  themselves  Christians. 
But  we  do  not  so  account  them ;  and, 
therefore,  we  see  no  reason  why,  in 
deference  to  their  prejudices,  this 
Apostolic  formulary  should  be  got 
rid  of.  Besides,  the  Unitarians  com- 
pose such  an  infinitesimally  small  frac- 
tion of  the  population,  that  to  pay 
much  heed  to  their  scruples  would 
be  ridici:dous.  If  they  prefer  educat- 
ing their  children  for  themselves,  let 
them  do  so  by  all  means.  But  we 
cannot  consent,  out  of  deference  to 
their  mistaken  opinions,  to  exclude 
from  our  secular  schools  the  amount 
of  religious  teaching,  without  which 
there  can  be  no  foundation  on  which 
to  raise  up  a  system  of  morals  that 
shall  prove  in  any  degree  useful. 

It  appears,  then,  that  we  differ 
from  both  Dr.  Hook  and  Mr.  Bur- 
gess in  this, — that  we  are  not  able  to 
see  the  insuperable  obstacles  which 
they  have  discovered  to  the  manage- 
ment of  schools,  supported  and  con- 
trolled by  the  state,  in  \7bich  secular 
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)^mitig  shall  be  grounded  upon  a 
general  aoceptaaoe  of  the  comnion 
pritadpleB  .  ox  our.  c<Knmoii  Christ- 
lauity.  If  we  be  asked  where  these 
common  principles  are  to  be  found, 
we  reply,  in  the  assent  which  be- 
lieyers  of  all  parties  give  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  atonement,  of  grace, 
of  a  general  resurrection,  and  of 
man'jrespMisibiltty  in  a  fiiture  life  for 
his  proceedings  in  this.  If  we  be 
fiurther  pressed  to  exhibit  some  brief 
exposition  of  this  general  fSuth  on 
which  teachers  may  fall  back,  we 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  inquirer, 
'*theCreed,iheLord*sPraver,andthe 
Ten  Ck>mma&dment8,"  And  for  the 
more  minute  lessons  to  be  learned 
from  these  things,  as  well  as  from 
such  passages  of  Scripture  as  are 
read  m  our  classes,  we  cheerfhlly 
depend  upon  the  integrity  and  ability 
of  our  teachers ;  not  one  of  whom, 
be  it  observed,  is. admitted  into  a 

Ci  of  authority  till  he  shall  hare 
trained  in  an  authorised  normal 
coUei^,  and  licensed,  after  a  rigid 
examination,  by  the  functionary  to 
whom  the  power  of  sranting  school- 
masters* licenses  shaU  be  committed. 
.  Our  readers  will  be  good  enoueh 
to  bear  in  mind,  that  we  assume  the 
combined  existence  and  flourishing 
condition  all  this  while  of  Sunday- 
schools— as  well  Dissenting  as  Church 
r-operating,  so  to  ^ak,  side  by  side 
with  our  national  day-schools.  Over 
these,  however,  we  do  not  think  that 
the  State  ought  to  aim  at  exercising 
the  slightest  control.  To  instruct 
her  children  in  her  own  peculiar 


doctrines  is  the  business  €i  erery 
church,  whether  rq;ularly  consti- 
tuted or  not ;  and  we  hold  that  the 
civU  government  oversteps  the  Ulti- 
mate line  of  Its  authority,  if  it  inter- 
fere in  any  d^ree  with  the  proceed- 
ing. But  thus  far  the  State  has  a 
decided  right  to  ff o, — that  everr  child 
ahall  be  requirea  .to  bring  with  him, 
to  his  day-school  on  Monday,  a  cer- 
tificate that  he  was  present  in  the 
Sunday-school,  and  at  some  plaee  of 
worship  on  the  LfOrd*s  day.  And  if 
this  be  enforced,  and  the  children 
well  taught  during  the  week,  in  those 
great  IcMing  points  on  which  all  sie 
of  one  mind,  it  does  ^>pear  to  us 
that,  while  private,  conwayce  is 
guarded  sufficiently,  the  public  good 
will  be  largely  and  most  hanuni- 
ously  forwarded. 

And  now  comes  the  questioii,  by 
what  process  do  we  intend  to  surmount 
difficulties  with  which,  according  to 
our  present  shewing,  ndther  Dr. 
Hook  nor  Mr.  Burgess  has  fairly 
grappled  ?  What  steps  are  icv  dis- 
posed to  recommend,  as  preliminary, 
— what  as  consequent  upon  the  fint 
preparation  which  shall  be  made  by 
government  in  order  to  work  out  sn 
effective  school-system  for  the  peo- 
ple f  The  subject  is  too  wide,  as  ireli 
as  too  important,  to  be  disposed  of 
summarily ;  and,  therefore,  as  it  is 
our  wish  not  to  weary,  but  to  win  tbe 

Sublic  attention  to  the  point  and 
eep  it  there,  we  shall  defer  what  m 
have  to  offer  in  the  way  of  sug* 
gestions  to  a  fViture  opportunity. 


LoiidoB  ii^fasuCL  by  George  BfacUy,  Cwtle  Stieet,  Ldoeettr  S^utre. 
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COMMEaCIAL  RELATIONS  OF  THE  INDIAN  ARCHIPELAGO. 


Until  recently  the  attention  of  the 
civilised  world  has  been  but  little  di- 
rected to  the  commercial  relations  or 
political  importance  ofthatyast  Archi- 
pelago, containing,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Orientals,  upwards  of  12,000 
islands,  whi^h,  stretching  eastward 
from  the  Straits  of  Malacca  to  beyond 
the  longitude  of  Torres  Straits,  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  richest  and  most  ex- 
traordinaiy  divisions  of  Asia.  It  was 
^hile  exploring  these  strange  groups 
that  the  Mahommedan  navigators, 
who  visited  and  traded  with  them 
long  before  the  Europeans  had  ac- 
quired a  knowledge  of  their  existence, 
collected  the  materials  of  many  of 
those  wild  tales  so  familiarly  known 
to  us  as  the  Arabian  N^hts,  The 
Portuguese  and  Spaniards,  after  the 
discovery  of  the  passage  by  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  followed  slowly  and 
timidly  in  the  track  of  the  Muslim 
adventurers ;  and,  lastly,  the  Dutch 
and  English,  with  innnitely  more 
energy  and  perseverance,  came  to 
reap  where  they  had  not  originally 
sown,  and  to  found  colonies  and  em- 
pires where  their  predecessors  had 
only  dreamt  of  them. 

At  present  the  field  is  almost  en- 
tirely abandoned  to  us  and  our  neigh- 
bours of  the  Netherlands,  whose 
enterprise  and  success  in  this  part  of 
the  world  have  hitherto  far  exceeded 
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ours,  though,  with  an  uncommon 
degree  of  modesty,  they  have  en- 
deavoured to  conceal,  rather  than  to 
put  forward,  ostentatiously  their 
conmiercial  and  political  achieve- 
ments. Few  persons  are,  conse- 
quently, a^vare  now  much  these  in- 
dustrious people  have  efTected  in 
Sumatra,  Java,  the  Moluccas,  and 
other  islands  to  which  they  have  no 
claims  save  those  which  may  be  sup- 
plied by  their  own  persevering  energy ; 
nor  is  it  our  intention  at  present  to 
celebrate  their  conquests  or  describe 
their  settlements.  They  have,  how- 
ever, effected  a  great  deal,  and  will 
obviously  accomplish  much  more,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  their  recent 
operations  in  Bali,  Surabawa,  Timor, 
Celebes,  and  the  southern  parts  of 
Pulo  Kalamantan,  incorrectly  de- 
nominated Borneo. 

Without  desiring  to  excite  any 
feeling  of  rivalry  with  the  Dutch, 
whose  power  is  too  inferior  to  justify 
any  such  sentiment,  we  merely  design 
to  shew  that  we  also  have  a  great 
mission  to  accomplish  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  and  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  those  who  are  intrusted  with  the 
management  of  our  public  affairs  not 
to  neglect  the  favourable  opportunity 
with  which  Providence  is  now  pre- 
senting us.  Our  manufacturing  in- 
dustry, which  has  hitherto  more  than 
c  c 
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kept  pace  Tvitli  the  wants  of  our 
actual  customers,  imperatively  de- 
mands the  opening  up  of  new  markets 
for  its  productions ;  and  it  is  not  a 
little  surprising  that  while  we  have 
gone  on  nere  at  home  spinning,  and 
weaving,  and  printing,  and  forging, 
and  polishing,  we  have  lamentably 
neglected  to  secure  to  ourselves  ade- 
quate outlets  for  the  creations  of  our 
skill.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  deny 
that  even  in  this  we  have  done  much ; 
but  when  we  consider  how  many 
parts  of  the  world  remain  unsurveyea, 
unvisited,  and,  consequently,  ignorant 
of  our  maritime  strength,  commercial 
activity,  and  inventive  genius  in 
manu&ctures,  we  think  ourselves 
Ailly  justified  in  maintaining  that  our 
spirit  of  discovery  has  been  less  active 
than  our  domestic  enersy. 

The  establishment  of  a  settlement 
on  the  island  of  Singapore  was  a  wise 
and  highly  important  measure,  which, 
however,  instead  of  satisfying  us,  as  it 
has  for  so  many  years,  ought  to  have 
suggested  to  our  minds  the  propriety 
of  extending  the  system  and  taking 
possession  of  similar  points  in  various 
parts  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
Our  neighbours,  the  Dutch,  have 
long  been  setting  us  the  example. 
Our  navi^tors  and  merchants  who 
pass  accidentally  through  those 
mighty  groups,  find  scattered  far  and 
wide  their  unobtrusive  commercial 
stations,  generally  protected  by  a  fort 
and  a  cruiser,  and  furnished  with 
soldiers  and  missionaries  for  asserting 
the  authority  and  propagating  the 
faith  of  Holland.  It  is  true  that  the 
natives  have  not  always  to  congratu- 
late themselves  on  the  advent  of  ^eir 
European  instructors ;  for  the  Dutch, 
thou^  in  many  respects  an  estimable 
people,  are  too  phlegmatic  to  display 
much  sensibility,  or  to  know  how  to 
appreciate  or  consult  the  sensitiveness 
of  others.  They  are  often,  accord- 
ingly* beheld  with  an  eye  of  little 
favour  by  the  natives,  which,  as  they 
possess  so  widely-spread  a  dominion 
m  the  Archipelago,  is  greatly  to  be 
regretted,  since  the  discsteem  in  which 
they  are  sometimes  held  must  affect» 
more  or  less,  the  relations  that  may 
hereafter  be  formed  between  the 
aboriginal  races  and  any  other 
Christian  people. 

These  observations  we  throw  out 
in  the  hope  that  they  may  su 
the  propriety  of  adopting  a 


policy  in  our  own  intercoone  with 
the  natives,  towards  whom  we  have 
just  been  placed  in  new  zdatioiis  by 
the  acquisition  of  Labnan,  on  tl^ 
north-western  coast  of  Polo  Kali- 
mantan. It  is  probably  known  to 
many  of  our  readers  tnat  exoellent 
coal  is  found  on  several  small  islands 
lying  near  the  mouth  of  the  Borneo 
river,  as  well  as  on  the  mainkod 
close  to  the  capital.  The  largest  of 
these  islands  was  formally  ceded  to 
Great  Britain  two  years  sgQj  though 
it  was  only  in .  the  begmning  of 
August  that  our  government  deter- 
mined to  avail  itself  of  the  soltu'^ 
generosity  and  take  possession  of  the 


valuable  prize.  Laboan,  however. 
Is  at  length  ours,  and  we  proceed  to 
consider  some  of  the  effects  whidb 
the  establishment  of  our  authority 
there,  together  with  other  mea5ure^ 
now  in  contemplation,  is  likely  to 
produce  throughout  the  Archipelago. 
It  has  been  roughly  estimated  that 
the  population  ofthis  insular  division 
of  Asia  amounts  to  nearly  forty  mil- 
lions, all  of  whom  are  more  or  less 
addicted  to  commerce,  and  in  a  con- 
dition to  consume  and  pay  for  British 
goods.  But  how  have  they  hitherto 
been  supplied  ?  A  few  of  the  more 
adventurous  amon^  the  ialanderf 
themselves,  possessing  prahns,  and 
animated  by  the  daring  spirit  which 
conunerce  every  where  inspires,  hare 
been  for  many  years  in  the  habit  of 
repairing  to  Singapore,  and  there 
bturtering  the  commodities  of  the 
various  groups  for  the  cotton  goods 
of  Manchester  and  Glasgow,  the 
woollens  of  Leeds,  and  the  aaidware 
of  Birmingham.  Having  obtained 
these  various  kinds  of  merchandise, 
the  native  traders,  generally  Bugis,  set 
sail  towards  the  east  in  a  fleet  con- 
sisting of  many  hundred  prahus,  and, 
separating  as  they  advance,  and 
distributing  themselves  southirard 
and  northward  through  the  Aichi- 
pcla^,  exchange  the  produce  of 
British  industry  for  the  valuable 
staples  of  the  several  islands.  These 
arc  far  too  multitudinous  to  be  here 
enumerated,  though  we  may  mention 
by  the  way,  the  antimony,  cam^or, 

fdd,  pearls,  and  diamonds  of  Pulo 
alamantan;  the  hundred  varieties 
of  rice  from  Java  and  Bidi;  the 
coffee  and  palm-sugar  of  Lombock ; 
the  rich  odoriferous  gums  of  Cdebes ; 
the  spices  of  the  Moluocas;  the  tor* 
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toise-ahell,  moiher*of-pe&rl,  ebony, 
and  gold  of  New  Guinea;  and  the 
trepang  and  edible  birds*- nests  found 
in  almost  every  sea  and  on  every 
coast  of  the  12,000  islands. 

Having  in  this  way  reached  the 
Arroo  group,  situated  on  the  eastern 
extremity  ci  the  Archipelago,  tiiey 
establish  a  sort  of  great  mart  or 
fair  at  the  village  of  Dubbo,  where 
alorae,  during  several  months  of  the 
year,  British  goods  are  accessible  to  the 
natives  of  those  remote  regions.  But 
the  desire  of  possessing  our  manu* 
laetures  has  already  exerted  a  power* 
fully  civilising  influence  on  many 
thousands  among  them,  who  have 
begun  actively  to  apply  themselves 
to  various  forms  of  industry  that  they 
may  collect  or  create  something  to 
baiter  for  our  hatchets  and  our 
knifes,  our  ginghamsand  our  chintzes. 
our  calicoes,  lawns,  muslins,  ana 
brilliant  silks.  But  the  process  of 
refinement  must  of  necessit}^  have 
proved  exceedingly  slow,  had  it  been 
carried  on  exclusively  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  natives,  who, 
though  not  without  vigour  or  enter* 
prise,  find  themselves  constantly 
checked  in  their  commercial  opera* 
tiona  by  that  which  has  in  all  ages 
been  the  persevering  companion  of 
trade,  we  mean  piracv. 

Throughout  the  Oriental  Archi- 
pelago, which  abounds  with  islands 
of  aU  forms  and  sizes,  whose  coasts 
are  indented  by  innumerable  creeks, 
bays,  harbours,  roadsteads,  gulfs,  and 
channels,  are  found  tribes  of  men 
addicted  to  a  sea-fiuring  life,  but  who, 
intent  on  more  speedy  gains  than 
those  to  be  derived  from  commerce, 
natturally  betake  themselves  to 
piracy.  Among  these,  in  manv  in* 
stances,  the  leaden  are  either  Arabs 
or  of  Arab  extraction,  whose  superior 
vigour  and  intrepidity  give  them 
unbounded  influence  over  the  Mala3rs, 
Sea  Dyaks,  and  other  races  in  a  low 
state  of  civilisation.  Some  insight 
has  lateljr  been  obtained  into  the 
strange  lifb  led  by  these  bucaniers, 
who  are  not  devoted  exclusively  to 
robbery,  but  issue  from  their  secluded 
ports  and  rivers  armed  for  violence, 
though  fombhed  also  with  merchan- 
dise to  barter  as  occasion  offers.  To 
this  latter  alternative  they  have  re- 
course when  brought  accidentally 
into  the  presence  oi  a  force  superior 
to  their  own;  for  whenever  they 


perceive  that  they  are  the  stronger, 
thejr  put  off  the  habits  of  the  trader, 
and  betake  themselves  at  once  to 
rapine  and  bloodshed.  Ko  one  has 
yet  witnessed  the  interior  economy 
of  their  strongholds  in  time  of  peace. 
We  have  battered  and  stormed  them, 
we  have  scattered  their  inmates,  de- 
stroyed their  property,  captured  their 
ffuns,  obtained  possession  of  their 
fleets ;  but  it  is  only  by  inference  and 
conjecture  that  we  can  be  said  to 
have  obtained  an  idea  of  how  these 
lawless  rufiians  live  when  at  home, 
surrounded  by  their  wives  and  chil* 
dren,  and  by  those  unhappy  captives 
whom  they  have  acquii^  by  the 
sword  and  foiled  to  dispose  of  as 
slaves. 

Generally  the  villages  of  these 
marine  hordes  are  situated  far  in- 
land on  the  lofty  and  precipitous 
banks  of  lar^e  rivers,  of  many 
branches  and  highly  difficult  naviga- 
tion«  To  them,  m  fact,  we  may 
apply  the  remark  made  by  Thucy- 
dides  more  than  2000  years  ago  on 
the  dwellings  of  similar  tribes  upon 
the  shores  ofthe  Mediterranean.  They 
avoided,  he  savs,  maritime  situations, 
which  wouid  have  exposed  them  to 
perpetual  attacks.  Like  causes  pro- 
duced like  effects ;  in  Sicily  and  the 
Lipari  Islands,  even  so  late  ss  the 
conclusion  ofthe  eighteenth  century, 
when,  as  Spallanzani  observes,  ap- 
prehensions of  the  Barbary  corsairs 
induced  the  natives  to  erect  their 
villages  on  the  summits  of  scarped 
and  isolated  heights,  which  thev 
rendered  more  difficult  of  approach 
by  art.  The  pirates  of  Pulo 
^lamantan,  of  Celebes  Mindanao, 
and  the  Sooloo  Islands,  act  upon 
the  same  principle,  living  always 
in  dread  of  punishment  or  retalia- 
tion from  tnbes  whom  they  have 
injured,  and  who  may  by  chance 
prove  stronger  than  they.  Athwart 
the  streams,  moreover,  which  kad  to 
their  fastnesses,  the^  throw  artificial 
obstructions,  consisting  of  rows  of 
trees  driven  into  the  river's  bed,  and 
fastened  together  by  strong  watlir)gR, 
leaving  nothing  but  a  narrow  pass- 
age for  their  prabus,  which  also  may 
be  closed  at  pleasure. 

These  piratical  conimunitie«,  go- 
verned by  sultans  and  princes,  are 
sometimes  so  numerous  and  powerful 
as  almost  to  deserve  the  name  of 
nations  { and  in  many  cases  they  have. 
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like  the  states  of  Barbary,  been 
treated  with  on  terms  of  equsditj  by 
European  govemments.  Thus  the 
Sultan  of  norneo,  on  Pulo  Kalaman- 
tan,  has  in  modem  times  been  re- 
garded as  a  legitimate  sovereign, 
though  in  reality  he  be  little  else 
than  a  piratical  chief,  like  his 
neiffhbour  the  Kins  of  the  Sooloos, 
with  whom  both  the  Spaniards  and 
the  English  have  entered  into  fre- 
quent negotiations.  But  the  first 
step  towards  bringing  about  a  new 
order  of  things  must  be  the  re- 
linquishment of  this  system.  We 
ought  never  to  treat,  much  less  on 
terms  of  apparent  equality,  with  the 
leaders  of  piratical  hordes ;  but  should 
insist  as  a  preliminary  to  all  nego- 
tiations that  they  should  desist  from 
robbery  on  the  hi^h  seas,  and  from 
conducting  maraumng  expeditions  on 
land  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
captives  to  be  sold  as  slaves. 

One  of  the  principal  fruits  of  the 
establishment  of  a  naval  station 
and  settlement  on  Fulo  Labuan 
will  be  the  check  it  must  imme- 
diately give  to  piracy.  The  achieve- 
ments of  the  Dido  and  of  the 
squadron  under  Sir  Thomas  Coch- 
rane, however  successful  and  bril- 
liant in  themselves,  must  be  re- 
garded merely  as  temporary  chas- 
tisements inflicted  with  a  strong  hand, 
but  which  the  sufferers  could  not 
but  know  would  be  speedily  with- 
drawn. They  saw  we  nad  no  fixed 
settlement  among  them ;  but,  ap- 
proaching like  a  sudden  tempest  from 
the  west,  expended  our  iron  hail  and 
thunder  like  their  own  hurricanes, 
which  overwhelm  every  thing  before 
them,  speedily  exhaust  their  force, 
and  are  no  more  heard  of.  It  was 
not  likely,  therefore,  that  so  brief  a 
visitation,  however  terrible  in  itself, 
would  be  followed  by  permanent 
consequences.  But  the  Balanini  and 
the  lllanuns,  the  Sakkaran  and 
Sarebus  bucanieiB,  the  Sooloos  and 
marauders  of  Mindanao,  will  now 
soon  feel  that  their  new  neighbours 
of  Labuan  have  settled  there  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose  of  putting  a 
stop  to  their  crimes  and  depredations. 
They  will  feel  that  the  scourge  has 
approached  700  miles  nearer  to  them, 
that  it  is,  in  fact,  upon  their  very 
thresholds ;  and  when  they  behold, 
day  after  day,  the  smoke  of  British 
steamers,  and  hear   the  splash   of 


paddles,  the  cheery  hurrahs  of  British 
crews,  and  occasionally  the  roar  of 
our  guns,  they  will  mevitably  ac- 
quire the  opinion  that  ii^ustiy  is 
better  than  injustice,  and  that  the 
profits  of  trade,  though  less  instan- 
taneous, are  more  sure  than  those 
which  arise  from  plunder. 

On  the  growth  of  the  settlement  at 
Labuan,  it  may  be  hazardous  to  in- 
dulge in  conjectures ;  but  in  all  like- 
lihood the  merchants  of  Singapore, 
Hong-Kong,  and  Manilla,  will  forth- 
with establish  branch  houses  there, 
beside  those  original  firms  which 
will  grow  up  out  of  the  drcnm- 
stances  of  the  place.  By  this  time, 
we  suppose,  the  Sultan  of  Borneo  has 
been  brought  to  an  account  for  the 
murder  of  his  uncle,  Muda  Haasdm,  and 
other  friends  and  adherents  of  Great 
Britain,  and  for  the  enoourageinent 
he  has  afforded  to  the  Blannn  pirates, 
from  whose  nefarious  expeditioiis  he 
derives  a  lai^  portion  of  his  revenues. 
He  has,  moreover,  been  repeatedly 
detected  dealing  in  British  sntjeets, 
by  accident  shipwrecked  on  his  coast ; 
and  at  this  moment  many  an  un- 
happy native  of  Hindustan  is  drag- 
ging out  a  hopeless  existence  in  the 
wild  and  unknown  r^ons  of  the 
interior,  where  the  ^igan  chiefs, 
like  all  other  barbarians,  greatly 
covet  the  possession  of  slaves. 
What  new  arrangements  may  arise 
out  of  this  proceeding,  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  foresee ;  but  when  the  affair 
has  been  brought  to  a  conclusion, 
an  active  and  important  trade  in  coal 
and  other  articles  will  necessarily 
be  carried  on  between  Borneo  and 
Labuan.  The  Chinese,  if  through  our 
influence  they  can  be  protected  from 
oppression,  will  onoe  more  flock  to 
Borneo  and  apply  themselves  to  the 
improvement  of  its  agriculture ;  and, 
through  their  exertions,  an  immense 
supply  of  pepper,  nutmegs,  cinna- 
mon, cloves,  and  other  spices,  may  be 
confidently  reckoned  on.  llurougfa- 
out  Pulo  Kalamantan,  as  wdl  as  in 
the  territories  of  Bolcneo  Proper,  the 
working  of  all  inines  has,  firom  time 
immemorial,  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  Chinese,  who,  like  the  Jews  in 
Europe,  usually  make  amends  to 
themselves  by  roguery  for  the  insults 
and  tjrranny  to  which  they  are  ex- 
posed, and  defraud  the  government 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  revenues 
which  they  agree  to  pay. 
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In  the  proTinee  of  Sarawak  the 
new  rajah,  Mr.  Brooke,  has  taken 
some  steps  towards  checking  the  dis- 
honesty of  the  Chinese ;  hut  while 
the  neighhonring  districts  and  pro- 
vinees  eontinue  to  be  mal-adminis- 
tered,  or  are  in  the  hands  of  chiefs 
who  will  consent  to  profit  by  fraud, 
there  can  be  little  cnance  that  the 
prudent  regulations  of  a  single  n^ah 
will  go  fiir  towards  suppressing  this 
sort  of  smuggling. 

Should  uie  merchants  of  Labuan 
he  encouraged  by  the  native  govern- 
ments  to  employ  their  capital  in 
developing  the  natural  resources  of 
Kalamantan,  a  highly  beneficial  re- 
volution will  soon  be  e£fected  in  the 
condition  of  that  island.  The  Sultan 
of  Bomeo*s  dominions,  which  for« 
merly  extended  indefinitely  inland, 
are  now  reduced  to  a  narrow  slip  of 
territory,  stretching  along  the  coast, 
andinhabited  chiefly  by  Malays.  Over 
the  aboriginal  tribes  he  exercises  but 
little  influence.  Even  the  Kadvans, 
who  have  been  converted  to  Mahom- 
medanism,  are  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  capital  only  nominallv  his 
subjects;  wnile  the  Dyaks  of  the 
mountains,  whom  he  possesses  no 
power  to  coerce,  are  generallv  as  in- 
dependent as  if  no  Malay  chief  ex- 
isted on  the  coast ;  but,  pent  up  and 
cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
they  Uve  in  the  most  primitive  bar- 
barism, separated  into  petty  tribes, 
eternally  at  war  with  each  other, 
and  more  intent  on  cutting  off  and 
smoldnff  the  heads  of  their  enemies, 
than  ofmaking  progress  in  the  arts 
of  life. 

How  far  the  capital  and  enterprise 
of  the  Labuan  merchants  may  be 
able  to  influence  the  state  of  these 
interior  tribes,  time  alone  can  shew ; 
hut  we  suspect  that  when  they  find 
the  collection  of  camphor,  e4kd  other 
odoriferous^ums,  ofhoney,w4x,  canes, 
edible  birds^nests,  gold-dust,  and  so 
on,  to  be  considerabfy  more  profitable 
than  head-hunting,  they  will  adopt 
the  common  principles  of  human 
nature,  and  substitute  industry  for 
t  he  practices  of  barbarism.  There  is  no 
race  whatever  wholly  insensible  to  the 
allurements  of  pro^rty.  Already  in 
Mr.  Brooke's  territory  of  Sarawak 
we  behold  the  Dyaks  actuated  by  a 
stronff  desire  to  accumulate  wealth ; 
and  tnough  they  have  not  yet  re- 
linquidied  their  savage  propensity  to 


destroy  the  member  of  a  neighbour- 
ing tribe  in  order  to  possess  his 
cranium,  it  is  quite  clear  that  they 
are  yielding  to  the  softening  in- 
fluences of  civilisation,  and  adopting 
gentler  and  more  amiable  manners. 

As  yet,  perhaps,  it  may  be  some- 
what too  early  to  attempt  their  con- 
version on  a  grand  scale,  and,  in  fact, 
we  agree  with  Mr.  Brooke,  that  moral 
and  political  influences  should  rather 
be  employed  to  prepare  converts  for 
the  Gospel,  which  is  the  reverse  of 
the  practice  hitherto  observed 
throughout  the  world,  than  that  the 
Gospel,  which  was  never  intended 
to  perform  any  such  service,  should 
be  converted  into  the  mere  pioneer 
of  the  state.  No  doubt  when  men, 
whether  savage  or  civilised,  have 
received  into  tneir  minds  the  truths 
of  religion,  and  endeavoured  to  bring 
their  conduct  into  harmony  with  its 
dictates,  they  become  better  citizens, 
because  necessarily  more  averse  to 
the  practice  of  injustice,  whether  in 
themselves  or  others.  But  truth  ad- 
dresses itself  to  the  understanding, 
and  cannot  profitably  be  accepted  by 
men  blindly,  and  on  the  same  grounds 
as  a  fable.  They  must  know  what 
they  believe  and  why  they  believe  it, 
otherwise,  not  being  able  to  give  a 
reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  them, 
they  are  no  better  than  idolaters, 
though  their  opinions  should,  perad- 
venture,  be  ortnodox.  We  would  by 
all  means  convert  the  heathen  every 
where  throughout  the  world,  but  we 
would  approach  their  minds  through 
the  avenues,  apparently  constructed 
for  that  purpose  by  Providence,  and 
having  conducted  them  up  to  the 
high  platform  of  truth,  would  com- 
pel them  to  come  in  by  that  sweet 
and  gentle  compulsion  to  which 
honest  and  ingenuous  men  most 
readily  submit. 

Our  business,  however,  at  present, 
is  with  the  things  of  this  world,  and 
with  that  humbler  class  of  truths 
which  connect  themselves  with  the 
intercourse  of  nations,  with  the  ex- 
change of  commodities,  with  the  de- 
velopement  of  industry,  with  the 
progress  of  enterprise  and  discovery. 
We  have  already  alluded  slightly  to 
the  arrival  of  the  Europeans  in  the 
Eastern  Archipela^,  and  to  their 
early  intercourse  with  its  inhabitants. 
But  can  any  one  peruse  the  history 
of  that  intercourse  without  the  deep- 
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est  r^et  ?  For  what  do  we  find  in 
it?  When  treachery  is  meditated, 
or  yiolence  offered  to  the  feehle,  is  it 
the  natives  who  are  generally  guUty  ? 
On  the  contrary,  we  frequently  ob- 
serve, with  indignation,  that  the 
transgression  of  the  rales  of  right 
and  wrong  commences  on  the  part 
of  the  more  civilised  race,  while  the 
harharians,  simple  and  confiding,  are 
the  victims  of  it.  Thus,  in  the  first 
relations  of  the  Dutch  with  the  Ja- 
vanese, the  characteristics  of  the  two 
people  were  illustrated  by  a  dread- 
ful tragedy.  The  European  visitors, 
who  had  compassed  half  the  world 
in  search  of  gam,  on  arrivinj^  at  the 
nicturesquc  and  beautiful  island  of 
Madura,  naturally  sought  to  obtain 
an  interview  with  its  chiefs,  which, 
at  their  earnest  solicitation,  was 
granted  to  them.  The  Dutch  had 
three  ships,  the  crews  of  which  had 
been  greatly  reduced  in  number  by 
destructive  contests  with  the  natives 
whom  they  had  previously  encoun- 
tered. They  were  therefore  timid, 
suspicious,  and  liable  to  take  um- 
brage at  the  least  shadow  of  an  af- 
front, and  to  be  alarmed  at  the  most 
equivocal  tokens  of  treachery.  As 
we  have  remarked,  however,  they 
had  besought  the  chiefs  of  Madura 
to  meet  them  in  conference,  and  that, 
too,  in  their  own  vessels,  as  they  ap- 
peared to  have  dreaded  going  ashore. 
On  the  morning  of  the  day  agreed 
upon,  the  Madurans  came  forth  in 
their  most  splendid  prahus  by  hun- 
dreds and  by  thousands,  till  the  whole 
of  that  sunny  sea  appeared  to  teem 
with  men.  It  was  not,  perhaps, 
without  reason  that  the  Dutch  be- 
came alarmed.  Conscious  of  not  be- 
ing themselves  over-scrupulous,  they 
immediately  began  to  anticipate  fom 
pla;f  from  the  Madurans;  and  as 
their  prahus,  closely  wedged  and 
crowded  with  people,  advanced  to- 
wards them,  rushed  to  their  gnus, 
and  discharged  broadside  after  broad- 
side into  lAie  thiekest  of  the  fieet  of 
boats.  In  an  instant  the  scene  of  joy 
and  merriment  was  converted  into 
one  of  dismay  and  destruction.  The 
Javanese,  taken  unawares,  sought  to 
urge  back  their  prahus  or  leap  into 
the  water.  Their  gay  decks  were 
covered  with  blood ;  men,  women, 
and  children,  lay  extended  in  death 
beside  each  other,  the  wife  beside 
the  husband,  the  chief  beside  his 


shive.  Flight,  horror,  and  confu- 
sion, prevailed  universally.  Whe- 
ther or  not  Uie  natives  had  ever  be- 
fore witnessed  the  fearful  efTeel  of 
fire-arms  we  are  unable  to  say.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  thcnr  were  now  bat  too 
well  instructed  in  it.  It  was  never 
known  how  many  lives  were  lost, 
how  many  boats  sunk,  how  many 
families  deprived  of  some  beloved 
and  cherished  member.  When  too 
late  the  Dutch  made  the  disoovery 
that  no  treachery  had  been  intendea, 
that  the  massacre,  conseqaendy,  was 
worse  than  useless,  the  natives  hav- 
ing come  forth  with  their  wives  and 
children,  which  they  never  do  when 
intent  on  hostilities,  with  shame, 
therefore,  and  confusion  of  ^BOt^  did 
the  wretched  adventurers  sneak  awsy 
from  the  scene  of  actum,  though  tlie 
historian  of  the  voyage  has  luid  the 
honesty  to  relate  w&t  took  place, 
dwelling,  indeed,  on  all  the  jnlliating 
circumstances,  but  admitting  and 
narrating  such  facts  as  suffice  to  cover 
the  names  of  all  engaged  in  it  with 
infamjr. 

It  IS  not,  however,  oar  mtention 
to  enlarge  on  horrors  like  the  above, 
though  the  account  of  the  establBh- 
ment  of  the  Dutch  in  the  Spke 
Islands  be  little  else  than  one  tissue 
of  atrocities.  We  shall  confine  our- 
selves for  the  present  to  relating  a 
little  incident,  naif  comic  and  htlt 
serious,  which  occurred  daring  the 
early  intercourse  of  the  Spamards 
with  the  inhabitanta  of  the  Ladrone 
Islands.  An  old  Italian  traveDer, 
who  happened  to  be  on  board  the 
galleon  which  proceeded  annually 
across  the  Pacific,  fVom  Acapolco  to 
Manilla,  observes,  that  on  nearing 
the  Ladrones,  they  saw  a  number  of 
small  light  boats,  each  fhniished 
with  a  balancing  board  on  either 
side,  putting  fortu  to  meet  the  ship, 
round  which  they  were  soon  clus- 
tered, and  their  crews  engaged  in  ex- 
changifffi  fhiits  and  fisn  for  small 
pieces  or  iiott,  which  were  Kyuvred  to 
them  by  cords.  Tliey  wefc  Uien  a 
very  handsome  race,  with  mannen 
of  the  most  unsophisticated  almpli- 
eity.  Here  the  eomrmndsit  wonkl 
have  found  their  syBtcm  estahfiriied 
in  the  utmost  perfection,  every  throg 
being  possessed  in  common,  "even 
the  laaies,**  as  the  Italian  voyager 
exnresses  it.  A  young  Spanish  friar 
Buodenly  conceived  the  design  of  con- 
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J  this  benighted  nee,  and  hav- 
ing  briefly  ezpUuned  his  intention  to 
the  authorities  on  hoard,  with  their 
permission  prooeeded  to  the  side  of 
the  ship,  and  dropped  plump  into 
one  of  their  boats.  The  natives,  as- 
tonished at  his  shaven  crown,  strange 
drees,  and  wooden  crucifix,  and 
alarmed  hr  his  half-frantie  gestures, 
immediately  paddled  away  in  con- 
foBton,  heuing  the  dreaded  priest 
along  with  them.  Upon  this  the  offi- 
eers  of  the  ship  oonedved  the  idea 
of  seising  on  some  of  the  natives,  to 
be  detained  as  hostages  for  the  good 
behaviour  of  their  countrymen  to« 
wards  the  monk.  A  boat  according- 
ly was  lowered,  and  a  chase  ensued, 
the  Ladrones,  nuddng  use  of  sails 
and  paddles,  soon  put  the  Castilian 
gravity  out  of  wind.  Bv  chance, 
however,  a  small  prahu  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  pursuers,  but  the  abori* 
ginal  conmranists,  leaping  overboard 
and  diving  like  ducks,  were  as  far  as 
ever  from  being  made  captives. 
Leaving  two  men  to  guard  their 
prize,  rae  hidalgos  rode  off  in  search 
of  better  fortune  among  the  dense 
fleet  of  prahus  before  them,  a  man- 
ceuyre  which  led  to  a  new  misfor- 
tone ;  for  the  natives,  now  emerging 
from  the  water  in  great  numbers, 
immediately  got  possession  of  the 
captured  boat,  and,  with  the  two 
Spaniards  as  prisoners,  effected  their 
escape  on  shore. 

Thus,  through  a  stroke  of  over- 
refined  policy,  the  Spaniards  con- 
trived to  defeat  their  own  aim, 
and  rendered  themselves  a  laugh- 
ing-stock to  the  savages,  who,  pro- 
bably, if  they  were  cannibals,  dmed 
off  tne  monk  that  evening,  before 
the  c^ip  that  brought  him  thither 
had  disappeared  in  the  offing.  If 
their  manners  were  of  a  milder  kind, 
they  probably  made  communists  of 
him  and  his  companions,  and  taught 
them  how  much  more  happiness  is 
attainable  in  the  savage  state  than 
und^  yie  influence  of  a  stinted  and 
debased  siTilisation.  To  express  the 
number  of  prahus  which,  during 
their  rare  visits,  they  beheld  shoot- 
ing to  and  fro,  along  the  shores  of 
that  secluded  group,  the  Spaniards 
bestowed  on  it  the  name  of  the  "  Isles 
ofSsils.*' 

Within  the  strict  limits  of  the  Ar- 
chipelago there  exist  numerous  tribes 
of  men  in  a  no  less  primitiTe  state 


than  the  nattres  of  the  Ladrones. 
Nature  has  done  too  much  for  them. 
They  subsist  eontentedly  on  her 
boun^,  and  scarcely  make  an  eflbrt 
in  their  own  behalf.  Bread  grows  in 
their  woods,  and  a  delicious  species 
of  flour  along  the  sea-shore.  With 
so  little  expense  of  exertion  can  they 
procure  the  necessaries  of  life,  that 
the  moderate  labour  of  five  men  .will 
suffice  to  maintain  upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred in  rich  abundfmce.  This  fact, 
which  would  appear  to  invest  tiiem 
with  the  privileges  of  the  golden 
age,  has  proved  a  source  of  unceas- 
ing miseiy,  and,  in  many  cases,  ac- 
eomplished  their  ruin  and  extinction. 
For^  rel3dng  oonfidentlv  on  the  spon- 
taneous gifts  of  the  soil,  they  have  by 
degrees  lost  all  vigour  of  character, 
all  disposition  to  contention  and  strife, 
have  acquired  no  knowledge  of  war, 
made  no  acquisitions  in  the  virtue  of 
ooui:^.  A  few  handfuls  of  Arabs, 
or  Malays,  or  Bugis,  and,  lastly,  of 
Europeans,  have  consequently  put 
chains  on  nearly  the  whole  Arcbi- 
peli^o,  and  often  created  artificial 
destitution,  instead  of  the  rtae/oison 
to  which  beneficent  Nature  has  given 
birth. 

It  was  the  consideration  of  this 
state  of  things  that  gave  rise  to  the 
almost  total  exclusion  of  Europeans 
from  the  empire  of  Japan.  The 
manner  in  which  this  policy  was 
carried  out,  though  the  consequences 
are  still  in  full  operation,  narrowing 
for  all  civilised  communities  the  field 
of  commerce  and  industry,  is  known, 
we  fancy,  to  comparatively  few.  No- 
thing, however,  can  more  strikingly 
characterise  the  despotism  of  the  Ja- 
panese government,  or  the  more  than 
stoical  patience  of  the  Japanese  peo<* 
pie,  than  the  means  adopted  by  the 
emperor  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury for  cutting  off  his  people  from 
the  rest  of  the  human  family.  There 
were  at  that  lime  bold  and  stem 
pohtidans  in  Japan,  who,  havmg  de- 
termined what  point  it  was  desirable 
to  attain,  boggled  at  nothing  which 
to  them  api^eared  necessary  to  ae- 
complish  their  purpose. 

Ilavinff  made  the  discovenr,  or  che- 
rishing the  suspicion,  that  the  Portu- 
guese meditated  the  subjugation  of 
their  country,  they  immediately  ex- 
pelled all  strangers  from  Japan.  But 
these,  during  their  long  residence,  had 
made  numerous  converts  to  Christ- 
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ianity,  who,  it  was  believed,  through 
the  dympatby  created  by  their  com- 
mon fidth,  would  secretly  corresoond 
with  the  new  public  enemy,  and  ul- 
timately, perhiaps,  aid  in  their  at- 
tempts to  reduce  the  whole  group 
under  their  authority.  It  was  ac^ 
cordin^ly  at  once  resolved  that  the 
Christian  converts  should  be  com- 
pelled either  to  return  to  the  idola- 
trous faith  of  their  forefathers,  or  be, 
without  compunction,  exterminated 
utterly.  The  design,  coolly  and  de- 
liberately formed,  was  executed  with 
remorseless  rigour.  Everv  species 
of  torture  which  the  prolific  genius 
of  evil  could  invent,  was  appuedto 
overcome  the  resolution  of  the  con- 
verts, many,  perhaps  most,  of  whom, 
preferred  martyrdom  to  apostasy, 
but  the  minority  were  relentless. 
To  believe  any  other  rehgion  than 
that  of  the  state  was  viewed  and 
punished  as  treason,  and,  in  the 
course  of  a  very  short  space  of  time, 
persecution,  which  has  every  where 
else  failed  in  its  object,  triumphed 
over  a  hardihood  and  contempt  of 
suffering,  which  the  most  intrepid 
disciples  of  Zeno  might  have  envied, 
and  obliterated  all  visible  traces  of 
Catholicism  from  the  islands.  The 
Dutch,  it  is  said,  by  consenting  to 
trample  annually  on  the  cross,  ob- 
tained a  contemptuous  permission  to 
remain  as  prisoners  on  a  small  island 
in  the  port  of  Nangasaky,  where, 
enveloped  with  scorn  and  humilia- 
tion, they  have  ever  since  continued 
to  trade  and  make  money.  Still  their 
trading  establishment  is  on  the 
smallest  possible  scale,  being  allowed 
to  send  only  two  ships  annually 
from  Batavia,  while  the  Chinese  en- 
joy the  permission  to  trade  with  six. 
Reasoning  from  the  laws  which 
universally  govern  human  nature, 
we  might,  without  the  knowledge  of 
any  particular  facts,  infer  that  time 
must  now,  at  length,  have  blunted 
the  edge  of  suspicion,  and  restored 
strengtn  to  that  desire  of  fellow^ip, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  among 
the  most  powerful  feelings  of  man- 
kind. The  point  which  we  might 
thus  have  reached  by  induction,  we 
may  be  said  to  have  been  con- 
ducted to  by  exnerience.  Many  cir- 
cumstances tend  to  shew  that  the 
traditional  jealousy  of  Europeans, 
originally  generated  by  the  trea- 
cherous proceedings  of  the  Portu- 


guese, and  since  fosteared  bvthe  eom- 
mercial  policy  of  the  Dutch,  is 
at  least  considerably  weakened.  Tbis 
we  say,  notwithstanding  the  fonaal 
testimony  of  the  American  Captain 
Cooper,  who  recently  visited  Jedo 
under  peculiar  circumstances.  IiumI- 
ing  on  a  desert  island  for  water  and 
turtle,  on  his  way  to  Corea,  he  fbuDd, 
conc^ed  among  the  rocks  and 
bushes,  a  number  of  Japanese  sailon, 
who,  having  suffered  shipwreck,  had 
subsisted  there  on  the  bounties  of 
Nature  for  months.  Mere  humanity 
suggested  the  desire  to  restore  these 
men  to  their  country ;  and  then  the 
whispers  of  shrewdness  appeared  to 
reveal  to  him  the  numerous  advan- 
ta^  which  might  possibly  be  ob- 
tamed  for  the  American  flag  by 
performing  this  duty,  so  binding  on 
the  navif;ator  in  distant  seas. 

Captam  Cooper,  therefore,  taking 
the  men  on  board,  directed  his  comae 
towards  the  Japanese  capital ;  and 
finding  on  his  vray  a  junk,  which, 
having  been  disabled  by  a  typhoon, 
was  dnfting  like  a  wreck  before  the 
winds,  took  from  her  also  a  number 
of  saUors,  and  with  the  whole  reached 
Jedo  in  safety.  Contrazv,  ap- 
parently to  his  expectation,  Captam 
Cooper  was  well  received  by  the 
authorities,  and  overwhdmed  with 
honours,  and  enriched  with  presents 
by  the  emperor. 

It  may  liavc  been  natural,  but  it 
was  highly  impolitic,  in  this  navi- 
gator, to  betray,  during  that  abort 
visit,  his  anxious  desire  to  return, 
because  the  suspicion  was  immedi- 
ately excited,  that  his  humanity  was 
notbine  but  the  handmaid  of  com- 
mercial speculation.  Had  he  iriseiy 
resolved  to  profit  by  his  good  for- 
tune, he  would  have  assumed  the 
emperor's  permission,  and  returned, 
without  leave,  just  to  take  in  pro- 
visions or  water,  or  repair  his  vessel, 
or  perform  some  other  act  of  necessity. 
To  his  direct  question,  whether  he 
had  permissi(m  to  return,  a  direct 
negative  was  fi;iven,  and  when  he  in- 

Siured  what  he  should  do  in  case 
e  met  Japanese  subjects  in  dao^r 
of  perishing  on  a  desert  island  or  of 
going  down  in  a  wreck,  was  informed 
that  he  might  leave  them  to  their 
fate.  This  was  not  very  encouraging, 
but  the  reception  he  actually  met 
with,  the  kindness  and  attention 
shewn  him,  the  civility  of  the  supe* 
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zior  officers,  the  obvious  admiration 
of  the  people,  the  magnificent  com- 
pliments paid  him  by  the  goyem- 
ment,  all  combined  to  evince,  more 
forcibly  than  words,  the  obligations 
they  ielt  themselves  under  to  him, 
as  well  as  their  earnest  wish  to  make 
a  favourable  impression  on  his  mind. 
There  being  no  wind  to  waft  him 
down  the  bav,  nearly  a  thousand 
boats  were  ordered  to  take  his  vessel 
in  tow ;  and  by  this  splendid  chain 
of  tugs  he  was  accompanied  to  the 
very  verge  of  the  ocean,  where  his 
hospitable  entertainers  relinquished 
him  to  the  ministration  of  the  ele- 
ments* 

Independently  of  any  inference  to 
be  drawn  from  this  narrative,  we 
haTc  always  been  convinced,  that 
had  a  British  commercial  mission, 
with  a  line-of-battle  ship,  a  frigate, 
and  a  steamer  or  two^  appeared  in  the 
Golf  of  JedOk  while  the  thunder  of 
our  cannon  was  still  rolling  down 
the  valley  of  the  Peiho,  no  mdispo- 
sition  would  have  been  shewn  to  re- 
turn to  their  ancient  practice  of 
trading  with  the  English;  for  it 
must  be  known  to  many  that  we 
once  possessed  an  establishment  at 
Ferando,  in  Japan,  and  were  held  in 
high  esteem  and  favour,  till,  throneh 
our  own  apathy,  we  spontaneously 
relinqaished  our  position,  and  sui- 
fered  one  of  the  best  markets  in  the 
world  to  be  closed  against  our  com- 
modities. As  the  favourable  mo- 
ment supplied  by  the  success  of  our 
Chinese  expedition  was  suffered  to 
pass  by  unprofitably,  instead  of  in- 
dulging in  useless  regrets,  our  care 
should  now  be  that  another,  and  still 
more  promising  opportunity,  be  not 
also  sacrificed.  In  the  opinion  of 
some,  perhaps,  our  establisnment  of 
a  naval  station  and  commercial  em- 
porium at  Labuan  will  tend  to  alarm 
the  Japanese,  and  reawaken  their 
jealousy  of  our  influence  and  power. 
But  the  effect  of  this  measure  will 
be  the  direct  contrary.  The  Japan- 
ese will  distinctly  perceive  that  com- 
merce, not  conquest,  is  our  object, 
since,  instead  of  appropriating  to 
ourselves,  as  we  miffnt,  whole  pro- 
vinces on  the  mainhmd,  which,  by 
right  of  treaty,  are  ours,  we  content 
ourselves  witn  the  possession  of  a 
diminutive  island,  barely  large  enough 
to  hold  our  warehouses  and  our 
public  edifices,  and  to  supply  exer- 


dsinff  ground  for  our  military  and 
naval  officers. 

So  unequivocal  a  proof  of  mo- 
deration cannot  possibly  be  thrown 
away  upon  them.  While  its  effects 
are  fresh,  therefore,  we  should  send 
a  commercial  mission  to  Jedo,  con- 
ceived on  a  statesmanlike  plan,  and 
carried  out  with  consummate  pru- 
dence and  caution.  It  would  be  de- 
sirable to  inspire  the  Japanese  go- 
vernment witn  deep  respect  for  our 
maritime  power,  witnout  insinuating, 
at  the  same  time,  the  least  desire  to 
overawe  them  by  its  display.  Though 
doine  thin&;8  on  a  grand  scale,  we 
should  be  thought  to  do  nothing  ex- 
traordinary, but  only  to  be  unosten- 
tatiously exhibiting  the  grandeur 
characteristic  of  our  manner  of  act- 
ing. For  this  purpose,  we  would  have 
a  first-rate  line-of-battle  ship,  the  no- 
blest in  the  navy,  sent  on  the  service, 
accompanied  by  a  frigate  and  steam- 
ers of  the  greatest  possible  rapidity 
and  beauty.  They  could  not  be  better 
employed.  For  what  is  it  that  we 
propose  to  effect  with  them?  No- 
thing less  than  the  throwing  open  to 
our  commerce  of  a  new  market,  less 
rich  and  vast,  indeed,  than  that  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  but  still  in 
itself  most  extensive  and  opulent, 
and  at  present  enjoyed  by  none,  since 
Holland,  with  its  paltry  establish- 
ment at  Nangasaky,  cannot  properly 
be  said  to  trade  with  Japan  at  all. 
The  aiguments  we  might  use  to  con- 
vince the  reason  of  the  Japanese 
could  not  fail  to  be  cogent  and  nu- 
merous, yse  should,  in  the  first 
place,  be  able  to  shew,  that  when  we 
formerly  enjoyed  the  advantage  of 
an  extensive  commerce  with  Japan, 
we  conducted  it  with  the  greatest 
possible  moderation,  with  respect  to 
their  institutions  and  feelings,  and 
quite  as  much  to  their  profit  as  to 
our  own.  With  safety,  also,  we 
mi^ht  point  to  our  recent  policy  in 
China,  where,  having  had  a  large 
empire  within  our  reach,  we  contented 
ourselves  with  an  insk;nificant  sta- 
tion, and  with  the  privilege  to  trade 
at  five  of  the  principal  ports.  Thus 
in  Pulo  Kalamantan,  in  China,  and  in 
Japan  itself,  we  should  find  illustra- 
tions of  the  justice  and  generosity  of 
our  principles,  and  of  our  desire  ra- 
ther to  furnish  the  world  with  goods 
than  to  subdue  it  by  our  swords. 

There  would  be  other  means  in 
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our  hands  of  winning  faTonr  with 
the  Japanese  government  and  people, 
hy  the  numher  and  quality  of  our 
preflents,  hy  the  gentleness  and  pru- 
dence of  our  envoy,  hy  the  popular 
manners  of  those  who  might  he  se- 
lected to  attend  him.  By  a  judicious 
and  liheral  conduct  the  hearts  of  all 
the  officials,  Arom  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  might  be  won,  while  the  sove- 
reign  himself  would  not  prove  insen- 
mhle  to  a  proper  display  of  munifi- 
cence. Great  care  should,  of  course, 
he  taken  in  studying  the  tastes  and 
manners  of  the  Japanese,  and  nicely 
adapting  every  thing  to  them.  Some 
new  articles  analogous  to  those  which 
they  are  already  known  to  adnure, 
might  he  introauced;  and  hy  these 
means,  united  with  extreme  gentle- 
ness, moderation,  and  firmness,  we 
might  once  more,  in  all  human  pro- 
bability, obtain  a  footing  in  Japan. 
Nor  in  the  course  we  recommend 
would  there  be  the  slightest  hypo- 
crisy. We  should  in  refiity  have  no 
ulterior  designs,  or  a  single  reserved 
thought.  Our  object  would  be  pre- 
cisely what  we  should  profess  it  to 
be,  that  is,  to  open  a  trade  which  we 
once  enjoyed,  and  might  have  pre- 
served, had  our  former  rulers  pos- 
sessed the  necessary  degree  of  political 
wisdom.  It  might,  moreover,  be  rea- 
sonably expected  that  the  Dutch, 
who  have  recently  displayed  in  the 
East  strong  leanings  towards  a  liberal 
policy,  would  willingly  consent  to 
oo-operate  with  us  in  breaking'  down 
in  tJapan  the  barriers  of  exciusive- 
ness,  which  in  reality  are  as  injurious 
to  them  as  to  the  rest  of  Christendom. 
On  this  subject  we  shall  enlarge 
no  farther  at  present,  our  design 
being  rather  to  point  out  the  sources 
of  profit  that  may  be  found  within 
the  limits  of  the  Lidian  islands,  than 
to  extend  our  speculations  beyond 
them.  A  new  field  of  commercial 
enterprise  will  unquestionably  be 
Gpened  up  by  the  survey  of  New 
Guinea,  which  )■  to  be  intrusted  to 
Captain  Stanley,  who  will  probably 
aemeve  for  that  great  isbnd  what 
Captain  Stokes  has  done  for  Aus* 
traiia,  and  Captains  Fitsroy  and 
King  for  South  America.  Experience 
has  already  shewn  that  the  JPapnas, 
as  a  people,  are  not  without  enter- 
prise or  industry,  and  that  their  conn- 
7  possesses  inexhaustible  sources 
wealth.    The  northern  portions 


of  the  Island  lie  in  predady  the 
same  latitude  with  Banda  and  Am- 
boyna,  and  idready  prodnec  natmeg 
and  other  spices  of  the  finest  quality. 
We  could  thence,  consequently,  ob- 
tam  a  supply  of  those  articles  alto- 
gether independently  of  the  Dntch, 
in  case  they  should  not,  as  is  now 
expected,  abandon  this  monopoly  in 
the  Moluccas.  Nor  would  it  be  ne- 
cessary for  us  to  undertake  the  cul- 
tivation of  those  expensive  luxuries 
ourselves,  since  by  giving  proper  en- 
couragement to  the  natives,  we  could 
always  command  a  supply  equal  to 
the  wants  of  all  Europe.  The  culti- 
vation of  spices  in  the  Ajnchipelago,  and 
the  acts  by  which  the  monopdy  wis 
soujB;ht  to  be  preserved,  are  things 
which  reflect  bttle  credit  on  human 
nature.  Nowhere  in  the  world  where 
the  aboriginal  tribes  have  not  been 
exterminated,  can  they  be  said  to 
have  been  treated  with  greater 
cruelty;  and  in  some  cases  literal 
extermination  has  overtaken  them. 
Their  tribe  has  been  extinguished, 
they  have  been  cut  off  to  a  man,  ind 
that  merely  lest,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
humble  subsistence,  they  should  pre- 
sume to  trade  on  their  own  aeoount 
in  those  costly  spices,  the  sale  of  which, 
without  right  or  reason,  Holland  has 
hitherto  thought  proper  to  appropri- 
ate to  herself.  No  form  of  servitode, 
moreover,  equals  the  slaver;^  of  those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  nutmeg-tree.  Thej^  toil  without 
hope.  Nocnangeeverdivernfiesthdr 
drudgery ;  no  holyday  gladdens  them  : 
no  I'ewud,  however  trifiiing,  repays 
extra  exertion,  or  acts  as  a  stimulus 
for  the  future.  The  wretched  slave's 
life  is  one  monotonous  round,  a  mere 
alternation  of  toil  and  sleep,  to  be 
terminated  only  bv  death.  And  yet 
the  cultivation  of  the  nutmeg  is  a 
pleasant  and  easy  thin^,  and  com- 
pared with  the  occupation  of  tiiose 
who  collect  the  edible  birda*-nests, 
would  not  be  deserving  the  name  of 
toil  at  all,  were  it  not  that  i%  k  invo- 
luntary. 

Of  tho  nesta  of  which  wt  here 
speak,  several  descriptions  have  been 
ffiven,  though  no  one  has  yet  satis- 
factorily explained  the  nature  of  the 
substances  of  which  they  are  c(mi- 
posed,  or  how  it  is  that  they  are 
reckoned  so  great  a  delicacy  in  China. 
That  they  are  highly  pnsed,  how- 
e\^  may  be  inferred  mm  this,  that 
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cl€ai  nests  of  the  flnt  ckus  sell  ens* 
tonmrily  for  more  than  their  weight 
in  silrer,  thst  is,  for  about  fire  gui« 
iieas  and  a  half  per  pound ;  and  in 
some  inttanoes  wnere  the  article  ie 
of  a  Tery  superior  quality,  that  is, 
peculiarly  white  and  transparent,  it 
IS  known  to  fetch  its  weight  in  gold. 
The  epicures  of  the  West  have  not 
yet  entered  into  competition  with  the 
Chinese  for  this  costly  luxury,  though 
when  the  various  parts  of  the  Archi- 
X>c]afio  become  better  known,  and  the 
supplies  of  nests  considerably  more 
abiondant,  we  should  not  be  at  all 
surprised  to  find  nest-soup  replacing 
that  of  turtle  on  the  table  of  the 
opolent.  It  is  said  to  be  exceedingly 
nourishing,  and  when  properly  sea* 
soiled  to  possess  a  delidoiu  flavour. 
Many  circumstances  are  told  both 
respoctiiM^  the  manner  in  which  the 
sea-swallow  collects  the  materials  of 
this  nest,  and  of  the  way  in  which  it 
is  Gonstmeted.  Those  among  the  na- 
tives who  are  most  observant  say, 
that  the  juice  of  agar  agar,  a  subma- 
rine plant,  enters  into  its  composi- 
tion; that  the  basis  of  the  fabric 
consists  of  a  fine  transparent  exuda-* 
tion  firom  certain  rocks  on  the  sea- 
shore, which  when  heated  intensely 
by  the  sun,  emit  a  moisture  which 
coagulates  at  the  months  of  the  cre- 
vices, and  is  collected  by  the  swallow. 
It  is  added  that  the  bird,  constantly 
in  bnildmg  time,  inserts  its  sharp 
bill  into  the  pulp  of  certain  delicate 
fruiCa,  and  thence  extracts  that  ex- 
quisite material  which  imparts  so 
fine  a  fiavour  and  perfhme  to  its 
nest. 

The  places  in  which  it  builds  are 
the  wfloest  and  most  secluded  ima^ 
j;inable.  There  is  one  particular  ca- 
vern on  the  coast  of  Java,  into  which 
the  sea,  there  almost  invariably  deep 
and  TOtt^fa,  perpetually  enters  with 
great  noise  and  foam.  The  cavern 
rises  like  a  vast  pointed  arch  in  the 
face  of  the  precipice,  and  runs  a  long 
wflfy  Into  the  bowels  of  the  moontafai. 
From  below  it  is  wholly  unapproadiH 
able,  being  everlastingly  filled  with 
the  surf  Imiling  and  Jushing  in  and 
out  like  a  shu^.  To  enter  it  fWmi 
above,  it  is  necessary  to  descend  many 
hundred  feet  down  the  fiice  of  a 
beetling  cliff  by  a  slender  rattan  lad- 
der, and  then  by  contrivances  at- 
tended with  still  greater  peril,  to 
more  along  the  sides  of  the  carem 


within,  where  one  false  step  would 
precipitate  the  adventurous  collector 
into  the  deep  and  turbulent  waters 
far  below.  Here,  it  is  said,  the  sea- 
swallows  build  perpetually,  and  range 
their  nests  in  rows  so  close,  as  to 
touch  each  other,  from  the  month  of 
the  cavern  fkr  into  the  interior. 
They  are  generally  of  the  finest 
qualitv;  and  though  regularly  re- 
moved every  year,  and  always,  if 
possible,  before  the  bird  has  laid  its 
eggs  in  them,  the  process  invariably 
goes  on  as  though  no  obstruction 
were  offered  to  the  act  of  incubation. 

When  carried  to  China,  the  nests 
are  divided  into  nine  claaws,  accord- 
ing to  their  clearness  and  purity. 
Such  as  are  found  in  caverns  near 
the  sea  exhibit  an  almost  peUudd 
appearance^  while  those  from  the  in- 
terior of  the  islands,  whether  obtained 
from  clefts  of  the  rock  or  from  the 
hollows  of  old  trees,  are  dusky  in 
colour,  and  so  deteriorated  by  the 
admixture  of  opaoue  and  unsightly 
substances,  that  tney  are  estimated 
at  a  very  low  value.  When  their 
substance  is  dry  and  crumbly  they 
are,  however  white,  rejected  from  the 
first  class,  it  being  an  established 
maxim  among  the  Celestial  epicures, 
that  when  brought  from  daurk  and 
humid  caverns  they  possess  a  far 
richer  flavour  than  when  found  ex- 
posed to  the  influence  of  light  and 
the  external  air.  It  is  customaiy, 
therefore,  with  the  Chinese  dealers 
to  moisten  the  nest,  not  simply  as 
some  have  supposed,  in  order  to  in- 
crease their  weight,  though  that,  we 
dare  say,  is  an  object  not  altogether 
lost  sight  of,  but  to  cause  it  to  be 
believM  that  they  are  of  the  finest 
quality. 

There  are  some  drcumstances  con- 
nected with  the  trepang  fishery, 
which  likewise  deserve,  we  think,  to 
be  mentioned,  because  they  throw 
light  on  the  tastes  and  manners  of 
the  Chinese,  iHbo,  with  whatever  fer» 
vour  they  may  wotship  Fo,  earty 
about  on  kbl  in'  their  stomachs,  to 
which  they  pay  far  BK>re  exclusive 
devotion.  At  the  proper  season  the 
persons  engaged  in  this  branch  of 
mdustry,  throughout  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  Archipelago,  betake  them- 
selves to  those  sandy  inlets,  muddy 
bays,  or  coral  reefs,  where  the  tre- 
pans or  scB'slug  is  found,  and  dive 
as  tney  do  for  pearls.  This,  howerer. 
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is  the  ease  only  in  the  Arehipelaeo. 
On  the  northern  coast  of  AastmUa, 
where  the  best  trepan^  is  found,  it  is 
taken  with  a  sort  of  diminutive  har- 
poon, sometimes  at  the  depth  of  seven 
or  eight  fathoms.  In  tne  Gulf  of 
Carpentaria,  the  fishermen  usoali^ 
go  ont  at  low  water,  where  it  is 
practicable  in  places  to  wade  out  to 
a  considerable  distance,  and  take  the 
f\sh  with  the  hand.  The  trepanj^  may 
almost  be  compared  in  consistence 
and  flavour  to  a  lobster,  though  in 
form  it  resembles  a  hnge  garden-slug. 
It  is  generallv  from  fourteen  inches 
to  a  root  in  length,  but  runs  some- 
times to  two  feet,  and  eight  or  ten 
indies  in  circumference.  The  method 
of  curing  the  trepang,  and  packing 
and  sendmg  it  to  China,  it  would  be 
beside  our  present  purpose  to  de- 
scribe ;  but  tnere  is,  perhaps,  no  more 
striking  evidence  of  the  iimuence  ex- 
ercised by  the  taste  of  one  luzurions 
people  on  the  industry  of  their  neigh« 
hours  than  this  fishery.  It  employs 
thousands  of  men  from  the  compara- 
tively northern  island  of  Palawan,  to 
the  far  distant  Gulf  of  Carpentaria, 
all  the  strait,  inlets,  bays  and  creeks, 
on  every  favourable  part  of  the 
whole  ocean  between  being  alive 
with  prahns,  divers,  slioers,  driers, 
box- makers,  and  nackers ;  while  the 
shores  near  the  nshing-grounds  are 
dotted  with  villages  of  sheds  inha- 
bited by  this  migratory  pojjulation. 

Another  and  still  more  important 
branch  of  industry  carri^  on  in  the 
Indian  Archipelago  and  the  seas  ad- 
joiniug,  is  the  wnale-fishery,  which 
nas  been  said  to  occupy  nearly  4000 
English  and  American  sailors,  and 
to  produce  returns  considerablv  ex- 
ceeding a  million  sterling.  A  fa- 
vourite resort  of  the  spermaceti 
whsJe  is  the  vicinity  of  Sandal- 
wood Island,  and  the  narrow  chan- 
nel which  separates  Timor  from 
Fantar  and  Ombai,  entering  through 
which  it  sports  in  great  numbers  in 
the  sea  of  tne  Moluccas,  round  Seram, 
and  Banda,  and  Amboyna,  and  Gi- 
lolo,  where  the  air  is  sometimes  op- 
pressively sweet  with  perfumes,  which 
when  the  wind  blows  off  shore  are 
scented  far  out  at  sea. 

Among  the  tribes  who  contribute 
to  impart  life  and  animation  to  the 
channels  and  shores  of  this  Archi- 
pel^,  is  that  of  the  biajus  or  sea- 
gipsies,  who,  holding   the  land  in 


aversion,  live  perpetnaHy  in  their 
nrahos,  descendtog  from  latitude  to 
latitiide  according  to  the  vicisBtDdes 
of  the  season,  and  the  appearanee  or 
diaappeanmee  of  the  fiah  upon  which 
chiefly  thev  suhast  Ueaerally, 
however,  ail  the  dweUms  in  toe 
12,000  islands  who  eiyoy  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  maritime  aitaatien, 
plough  tlie  waves  with  moie  pleasure 
than  the  earth,  and  are  never  so 
happy  as  when  on  the  deck  oft 
prahu.  The  navigator,  oonaequoillj, 
beholds  currents,  as  it  were,  of  dif- 
ferent populations  pouring  hither  and 
thither  perpetually,  throiuh  the  in- 
numerable channels  of  the  Archi- 
pelago; the  Fapuas,  or  blaek  and 
crisp -haured  race,  aseendii^  from 
more  southern  latitudes,  and  from  an 
original  seat  wholly  unknown,  and 
veiging  constantly  westward;  while 
on  the  other  hwid,  the  infinitely 
varied  races  of  the  West,  the  Aiahs, 
the  Malays,  the  Bugis,  and  so  oo, 
disj^y  a  decided  tendaocy  to  posh 
their  conquests  eastward  not  by 
means  of  military  expedition^  bk 
by  infiltrating  themselvesb  as  it  were, 
into  the  thimy  scattered  oonwmm- 
ties  existing  in  the  farthenuost  divi- 
sion of  the  islands. 

The  soul  of  all  this  movement  is 
commerce.  No  man  rows  a  k^e 
without  carrying  in  his  boat  some- 
thing to  sell  or  barter  with  the 
chance  customers  he  may  meet  Eveiy 
body  is  a  merchant  on  those  seas; 
and  the  crews  of  vessels,  instead  of 
being  hired  servants,  as  in  the  West, 
are  rather  so  many  fraternities  united 
by  one  common  interest,  each  in- 
dividual having  a  separate  stake  in 
the  burden  of  Uie  vessel  he  assists  to 
navigate.  This  system  of  united  ad- 
ventures prevails  so  widely  in  that' 
part  of  the  world,  that  nearly  all 
forms  of  industry  rest  upon  it  as 
their  sole  basts.  Thus  in  the  minee, 
whether  of  tin,  gold,  or  anv  other 
metal,  the  Chinese  who  wors  them 
are  all  co-pronrietors,  and  share 
equally  the  proauoe  of  their  labour, 
shewing  that  the  idea  of  joint-stock 
companies  exists,  however  undeve- 
loped, in  the  least  known  parts  of 
the  East.  Nor  are  morals  or  man- 
ners at  so  low  an  ebb  as  mi^ht  be 
supposed,  among  those  remote  island- 
ers. The  stranger  who  visits  them 
is  generally  treated  vdth  much  kind- 
ness, though  the  desire  to  possess 
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new    and   rare    ccuniiiodities  often 
tempts  hiB  entertaiaen  into  acts  of 
piHering.    It  wofild  not,  of  ooorae, 
be  attfe  to  rely  on  the  honumit^  of 
pmons  80  little  aoenstomed  to  etbieal 
discipline ;  but  upon  the  whole,  the 
least  refined  races,  that  is  to  say,  the 
Ftooas,  appear  to  be  sodabie  and 
well  disposed,  if  treated  with   the 
least  sliow  of  kindness.    Nearlv  all 
are  intrepid  navigators,  tmsting  them- 
selves  to  the  most  stormy  seas  in 
vessels  of  five  or  six  tons,  which  are 
so  well   built,  however,  that  they 
float    like   corks   upon   the  waves. 
Their  conrage  is  no  doubt  greatly 
augmented  by  the  immense  profits 
of  their  rude  trade,  which  often  in 
the  course  of  six  or  seven  months 
exceed  two  hundred  ner  cent.    One 
reason  of  this  is,  that  tne  adventurers, 
whatever  may  be  the  length  of  the 
voyage  Uie^  meditate,  need  take  with 
them  but  little  provisions,  which  are 
every  where  so   abundant  and   so 
cheap,  that  they  may  almost  be  said  to 
cost  nothing.    Nearly  all  the  isknds 
abound  with  the  sago  palms,  and 
loaves  made  fVom  its  delicious  pith 
are  every  where  to  be  procured  baked 
hard  like  biscuit.    These,  with  a  lit- 
tle rice,  are  often  a  prahu's  whole 
stock,  as  the  crew  de^nd  for  delica- 
dcs  on  the  inexhaustible  multitudes 
of  fiidi  found  on  all  the  coral  reefs 
and   shallows  hi   the  Archipebgo. 


Sometimes  they  carry  along  with 
them  tea  and  cotifee,  and  occasionally 
a  supply  of  arrack,  though  the  more 
]»ruaent  avoid  this  source  of  dissen- 
sion and  bloodshed. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  may, 
we  think,  be  very  &irly  inferred, 
that  the  new  emporium  on  Fulo  La- 
buan  will  be  flocked  to  by  innume« 
zable  native  traders,  desirous  of  ob- 
taining for  purposes  of  traffic  those 
useful  wares  which  we  alone  can  con- 
veniently supply.  For  although  the 
Dutch  have  m  some  instances  set  aside 
the  rules  oftheir  exclusive  commercial 
system,  in  the  hope  of  enticing  the 
Bugis  to  their  ports,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  they  can  altogether 
throw  off  the  habits  of  centuries  in  a 
day,  and  adopt  that  wise  and  liberal 
policy  which  has  raised  Singapore  to 
opulence,  which  has  attract^  30,000 
Somali  and  Arabs  to  the  barren  rock 
of  Aden,  and  which  has  triumphed 
even  over  the  dread  of  pestilence  at 
Hong  Kong.  We  expect  ^reat  things 
from  our  new  relations  with  the  In- 
dian Archipelago,  where  we  shall,  in 
the  first  place,  find  a  prodigious  out- 
let for  our  own  manufactures,  and, 
in  the  next,  shall  be  able  to  strengthen 
grainy  the  impulse  of  civilisation, 
which  olreadv  obviously  exists 
through  all  the  scattered  races  of 
that  wonderful  division  of  Asia. 
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HAM  HOUSE  IK  THE  DATS  07  THE  CABAL. 


It  was  a  dreary  sammer,  that  of 
18 — ^  which  I  passed  in  a  lodging  at 
Petersham.  My  domicile  Mras  a  car- 
pentcr*8  house  close  to  Sudbrook 
rark,  then  the  residence  of  Lord 
Huntingtower,  since  the  Earl  of 
Dvsart,  now  the  charming  receptacle 
of  decayed  constitutions,  the  reflige 
of  the  dyspeptic,  who  fly  to  Dr.  Ellis 
and  his  water-cure ;  and  a  fine  Eng- 
lish place  it  is,  with  its  green  lawns, 
and  its  cedars,  and  its  noble  planes, 
and  its  tulip-trees,  and  magnolias; 
and  a  fine  place  it  was  then. 

Not  far  fVom  the  Teddington 
Ferry,  a  superb  ayenue  of  elms 
intersects  the  green  meadow  which 
reaches  down  to  the  strand.  Gates 
there  were  and  are ;  but  these,  whether 
from  custom  immemorial,  or  fVom 
the  benignity  of  the  then  great  lady 
of  the  precincts, — these,  at  the  period 
ofwhicn  I  speak,  were  left  open;  and 
boldly,  yet  silently,  I  treaded  the 
pathway  down  the  ayenue. 

I  always  paused  in  the  centre,  for 
thence  was  a  yiew  of  the  stately 
mansion  of  Ham.  Now  Horn,  be  it 
remembered,  in  Saxon,  means  man* 
sion;  and  another  celebrated  old 
place,  mouldering  to  deca}r,  bears  the 
same  name  at  Cnertsey,  in  Surrey. 
That,  too,  was  a  residence  of  Charles 
II.,  and  it  is  often  confounded  with 
Ham  and  Hatch.  That,  too,  shel- 
tered the  second  James  when  he 
meditated  his  flight  from  England ; 
and  in  its  roof  contained  a  chapel, 
and  holes  in  its  massiye  walls  for 
his  guards.  But  Ham,  the  abode 
of  the  Lauderdales  and  Dysarts,  is  as 
yet — Ileaycn  knows  how  long  it  may 
be  so — in  all  its  integrity,  a  well- 
conditioned  tenement,  the  memento 
of  things  long  passed  by,  the  relic  of 
the  ambitious. 

Day  after  day  have  I  trampled 
down  the  autumnal  leaves  which  be- 
strewed the  pathway  of  that  avenue, 
and  walked  musingly  on  until  I  came 
opposite  to  the  mansion.  It  stands 
facing  the  river,  a  deep-sunk  fence  se- 
parating it  from  the  ncld  along  which 
the  avenue  stretches.  This  house,  still 
fresh  in  its  red-bride  hue  as  if  erected 
yesterday,  was  built  in  1610.    Two 


projections  at  either  end  eontam  the 
principal  dwellinff-tooms,  the  centre 
being  occupied  by  the  hall.  The 
base  of  these  projections  opens  into 
a  sort  of  cloister,  and  probably  in 
former  times  steps  were  there,  leading 
into  the  flat  garden  or  to  the  broad 
terrace  below :  but  these  no  longer 
exist.  Along  either  side  of  the  house 
are  walls,  ornamented  with  busts — 
of  the  Gsesars,  of  course  —  in  round 
niches,  and  behind  the  northern  wall 
are  extensive  flower-gardens.  But 
the  front,  old  but  not  antique,  eom- 

Slete  in  design,  lofty  and  oommand- 
3g,  as  it  were,  even  the  subsidiarv 
avenue,  arrest  the  attention,  ani 
fix   it   strongly  upon   that  middle 

Eeriod  when  cnivalry  and  feudalism 
ad  expired,  when  Rebellion  had 
recently  burnt  out  her  last  brand, 
and  when  the  arts  of  faction  had 
succeeded  to  the  bold  efforts  of  the 
warlike.  I  could  stand  there  fbr  a 
good  half-hour,  gazing  upon  the 
changeless  busts,  and  upon  the  wither- 
ing flowers  below.  All  was  then 
still  as  the  grave,  not  an  object  was 
ever  seen  flitting  across  thooe  latticed 
windows  or  standihg  within  ths 
cloisters;  the  voice  of  a  peacock, 
within  the  walled  gardens,  startled 
me,  I  remember,  as  if  James  H. 
had  called  mc ;  or,  as  if  on  the  wave 
not  afar  off,  the  emissaries  of  Wil- 
liam had  summoned  me  to  their 
barge. 

A  court,  which  doubtless  was  for- 
merly the  back  entrance,  is  now  tbc 
approach  to  the  house,  the  grand  ap- 
proach having  been  manifestly  from 
the  avenue  which  intersects  the 
common.  Shameful  innovation!— 
Our  ancestors  never  slank  into 
their  homes,  but  drove  proudly  np 
to  them,  their  outriders  blowing  their 
horns,  as  we  learn  from  one  of  the 
letters  imputed  to  the  bad  Lord 
Lyttelton,  who  pretended  to  K^;rct 
having  turned  the  corner  on  his 
uncle  the  bishop*s  coach,  owing  to 
the  prelate*s  having  no  horns  after 
him.  And  in  dark  nights,  how 
flne  must  it  have  been  to  sec 
a  train  of  some  half-dozen  of  flam- 
beaux, held  by  running   footmen, 
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carried  after  my  lady,  or  ber  grace 
of  I^Auderdale,  on  her  return  from 
some  gorgeous  dinner  or  fashionable 
drive  in  Uie  metropolis !  But  to  re* 
turn  to  the  court  Most  ignoble  is  it, 
turfed  oyer  with  a  tiao^,  exactly  like 
a  French  road,  in  toe  centre.  Some 
ancient  trees  grow  in  the  enclosure. 
the  ilex  tiiere  displays  its  mournful 
Tcrdure,  and  an  ash  of  prodigious 
size  throws  up  its  branches  even 
almost  to  the  roof.  A  mean  door, 
and  a  low  step  or  two,  form  the  en* 
trance  to  the  house. 

**And  this,"  thought  I,  "is  the 
door  of  Ilam  House,  where  Clifford, 
and  Ashley,  and  Buekinffham,  and 
Arlington,  and  Lauderdale,  met  in 
infamous  communion;  and  where 
Hcayen  knows  what  of  dlahlerw 
went  on."  I  mused  in  the  sunshine 
for  awhile ;  mv  eyes  rested  on  an  old 
8un*dial,  set  there  probably  to  mark 
the  time  to  the  grooms  and  hostlers, 
and  conjectured  that  that  instrument, 
too  much  disused  in  our  modem 
pleasnre-grounds,  had  probably  stood 
there  when  the  deist  Shaftesbury  or 
the  debauchee  Buckingham  had  dwelt 
at  Ham — their  eyes  had  gazed  upon 
it;  and  that  pave  and  that  tranquil 
court  had  been  paced  by  quick  foot* 
steps,  and  those  walls  had  echoed  to 
the  whispers  of  their  plotting 
tongues ;  and  here  was  the  old  house, 
in  Uie  nineteenth  century,  tenanted 
only  by  an  aged  lady,  soon  to  be 
gathered  to  the  home  of  her  fathers. 
We  talk  of  the  Cabal  confidently, 
and  the  names  of  Shaftesbury  and  of 
Buckingham  are  as  familiar  to  us  as 
any  in  Skiglish  history.  Well,  here 
in  that  oldhouse  were  theur  meetings 
held,  their  schemes  contriyed.  What, 
howeyer,  was  the  history  of  the 
structure  in  which  the  yoices  of  the 
reprobate,  and  the  casuistry  of  the 
profligate  politicians  of  the  seyen* 
teenth  century  were  heard?  Knowest 
thou,  gentle  reader?  No.  Neither 
did  I,  until  I  learned  from  long 
looking  upon  the  old  place  to  desire 
some  knowledge  of  its  origin,  its  rise ; 
so  that  I  yearned  to  penetrate  into 
the  yery  secrets  of  those  ancient 
chambers  which,  in  the  days  of  the 
yenerable  countess,  were  so  carefully 
immured  from  public  inspection. 

To  begin  from  the  yery  be^nning. 
The  manor  of  Ham  has  not,  it  seems, 
the  honour  of  being  mentioned  in 
the  Cosqaerofg  suryey  of  England. 


King  Athelstane  had,  indeed,  granted 
lan£  there  to  his  minister,  Wulgar ; 
but,  in  the  reign  of  John,  these 
reyerted  to  the  crown,  and  were  giyen 
to  Godfrey,  bishop  of  Winchester. 
It  was  then  yalued  at  6/.  per  annum. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  another 
bishop  (of  Bath  and  Wells)  had  a 
certain  interest  in  the  warren  of 
Ham ;  then  a  long  period  of  darkness 
as  to  the  fate  of  tne  manor,  owing 
to  Uie  deficiency  of  records,  succeeds; 
but,  in  the  rei{p  of  James  L,  we  find 
that  it  was  again  in  possession  of  the 
crown ;  and  that  a  faur  mansion,  built 
for  the  residence  of  the  heir«apparent, 
Henry  prince  of  Wales,  was  erected^ 
and  Ilam  House  raised  its  stately 
head  upon  a  plain  meadow  near  the 
riyer  tide.  Wherefore  Hach  or 
Hatch  was  coupled  to  Ham  does  not 
appear.  Now  hack  signifies  in  Saxon 
a  gate;  and  it  is  conjectured  that 
that  part  of  Ham  thus  called  took 
its  name  from  a  gate  into  the  ancient 
park  of  Shene,  for  all  about  the 

Slace  was  royal :  to  the  north  was 
lichmond  Park,  and  close  by  was 
Shene.  Combe  was  also  a  royal  de- 
mesne ;  and  yet  Ham  was  then,  and 
still  is,  only  an  appendage— a  hamlet 
to  Kingston,  just  at  two  miles'  dis- 
tance. 

In  the  course  of  centnries,  Ham 
owned  agreatyariety  of  masters,  most- 
ly fayoured  scnrants  of  the  monarchs, 
who  gaye  away  leases  of  the  lands ;  and 
then,  by  some  mysterious  process,  re- 
coyered  them.  It  yras  tenanted  by 
the  Lords  Loycl,  the  last  of  whom, 
a  partisan  of  the  house  of  York  in 
the  affair  of  Lambert  Sunnel,  was 
slain  at  the  battle  of  Stoke  in  1487. 
It  was  bestowed  by  Henry  VIH.  on 
Anne  of  Cleyes,  for  the  maintenance 
of  her  royal  dignity ;  she  resigned  it, 
however,  to  King  Edward  VL,  dying 
calmly  and  respectably  at  Chelsea  in 
1537.  (How  much  she  must  haye 
laughed  in  her  sleeye  at  her  escape 
from  the  tyrant!)  Ham  was  neyer 
graced,  it  seems,  by  her  presence  as 
a  resident.  It  is,  howeyer,  recited  as 
a  parcel  of  her  jointure,  in  a  deed 
whereby  James  II.  conferred  it  on 
his  eldest  bom,  Henry,  and  to  his 
heirs  for  eyer. 

But,  alas  1  the  poor  prince  had  no 
heirs,  but  died  only  two  years  after 
the  pompous  settlement  of  this 
scrap  of  crown  lands,  and  with  its 
dependency,  Crowd,  a  wooded  islet 
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on  the  river,  —  with  its  weir  on  the 
Thames,  valued  at  6*.  yearly; — its 
windmill,  valued  at  1/. ;  its  dove-cot, 
at  5«.,  and  its  acres  of  rich  pasture- 
land,  all  mentioned  in  the  various 
surveys  taken:  it  was  nut  into  the 
hands  of  trustees  in  behalf  of  Charles 
prince  of  Wales,  after  the  death  of 
nis  broUier. 

It  did  not  long  continue  in  the 
hands  of  Charles ;  after  his  accession 
a  wily  Scotsman,  William  Murray, 
a  descendant  of  a  Lord  Tullibardine, 
son  of  the  rector  of  Dysart  in  Fife, 
obtained  a  grant,  or  a  lease,  of  it 
from  the  king ;  he  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  a  peer  of  Scotland,  by 
the  title  of  Baron  Iluntingtowcr  and 
Earl  of  Dysart.  Now,  therefore,  we 
approach  the  intelligible  part  of  this 
annal,  though  I  protest  between  the 
Dysarts,  and  the  Tallemaches,  and 
the  Lauderdales,  there  seems,  at 
first  sight,  a  mighty  confusion. 

Elizabeth,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
the  first  Earl  of  Dysart,  haviim  mar- 
ried a  Tallemache,  took  upon  herself 
to  produce  all  this  ambiguity,  by 
assuming  the  title  of  Countess  of 
Dysart,  and  hence  the  family  name 
was  altered;  and  her  marrymg  Sir 
Lionel  Talmache  was,  it  seems,  al- 
together a  mistake,  her  father  having 
designed  her  for  Sir  Bobert  Murray, 
afterwards  iustice-clerk,  and  one  of 
the  original  projectors  of  the  Koyal 
Society.  Her  husband  did  not  live 
long  enough  to  enjoy  the  reflected 
honour  of  her  rank,  nor  to  contend 
with  what  appears  to  have  been  an 
artful  and  imperious  temper.  He 
left  her  a  widow,  and  a  widow  she 
long  remained,  until  John  carl  of 
Lauderdale  (represented  by  the  letter 
L.  in  Cabal),  to  his  sorrow,  under- 
took the  management  of  this  clever, 
ambitious  shrew. 

The  acquaintance  between  this 
well-matched,  worldly  couple  b^an 
(no  offence)  years  beu>re  the  death  of 
Sir  Lionel  Talmache,  the  first  hus- 
band. The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  was 
married,  it  is  true,  to  a  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Home,  and  had  a  daugh- 
ter; but,  Scotchman  and  Presb^- 
rian  as  he  was,  he  was  not  so  saintly 
as  to  abstain  from  a  platonic  with 
the  Countess  of  Dysart,  who  had  an 
absolute  dominion  over  him.  They 
quarrelled,  it  is  true,  for  friendships 
of  a  questionable  character  are  like  a 
rope  of  sand ;  but  upon  the  death  of 


Sir  Lionel  Talmache,  Lady  Dysart 
made  up  all  differences,  and  lived  on 
such  terms  with  Lauderdale,  that  she 
broke,  according  to  the  slaadcTous 
Bishop  Burnet,  his  poor  wife*s  beart, 
and  was  successful  enoueh  both  to 
drive  her  to  Paris  and  to  ikill  her  by 
jealousy — a  very  sure  noiaon.  Lady 
Dysart  then  married  Lord  Lauder- 
dale,—  whose  history,  by  the  way, 
requires  some  comment  before  I  finisb 
my  vituperations  against  the  ooon- 
tess.  Yet,  first,  it  is  worth  mention- 
ing  that  Oliver  Cromwell  is  said  to 
have  visited  her  in  her  husband's  old 
house  of  Helmingham,  not  always  in 
the  most  saintly  spirit ;  and  her  in- 
fluence over  the  Protector  was  sun- 
posed  not  to  be  the  result  of  the  high- 
est virtue  possible.  But  this  may  be 
the  tale  of^party  writers. 

As  a  Maitland,  the  Earl  of  Lau- 
derdale might  be  supposed  to  possess 
the  integrity  of  that  loyal  race.  Ht! 
had,  at  all  events,  its  abili^.  "He 
was,"  writes  old  Burnet,  "  a  man  of 
parts  and  learning,  not  of  morals  or 
unputed  integrity ;  of  an  impetuous 
spirit,  a  great  promoter  of  arbitrary 
power,  and,  indeed,  the  undcrminer 
of  episcopacy  in  ScoUand,  by  laying 
it  on  a  new  foundation,  the  pleasure 
of  the  king."  He  was  as  umversally 
hated  and  feared  in  England  as  in 
Scotland.  Such  was  the  public  cha- 
racter of  the  man  to  wnom  Ladr 
Dysart  allied  herself:  and  she  did 
not  improve  his  code  of  doubtfol 
morality. 

To  go  through  the  details  of  this 
unprincipled  statesman's  life  were 
tedious.     To  be   brief,  he   was  a 

rrty  to  the  barsain  wherein  Charles 
was  sold  by  the  Scots,  though  be 
afterwards  inveighed  against  that 
transaction  when  it  suited  his  pur- 
pose. He  was  the  betrayer  of  that 
monarch  at  Carisbrooke,  where,  in 
one  of  bis  moments  of  weakness  and 
despair,  Charles,  whose  movemeDts 
were  well  compared  to  the  "  doublings 
of  the  hunted  hare,"  signed  the  En- 
gagement. Latterly,  however,  Lau- 
derdale suffered  for  the  caasc  of 
Charles  n.  He  accompanied  that 
king  on  his  march  to  England, 
was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Worcester,  and  underwent  a  con- 
finement of  nme  years  in  the  Tower, 
whence  he  was  released  in  1660b^ 
General  Monk.  As  a  reward  for  his 
sufferings  in  the  royal  cause,  he  was 
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made  secretjiiy  of  state  for  Scotland, 
together  with  a  catalogue  of  other 
honouiSt  odI^  of  moment  to  our  pur- 
pose as  shewmg  the  extreme  dignity 
of  Ham  House,  which  could  contain 
within  its  walls  the  secretary  of  state 
for  Scotland,  a  lord  of  session,  a  pre- 
sident of  council,  a  commissioner  of 
the  treasury,  a  lord  of  the  hedcham- 
ber,  and  the  goTemor  of  the  castle  of 
Edinburgh,  all  in  one  personage. 
In  short,  the  whole  power  and  pa- 
tronage of  Scotland  were  placed  at 
this  man's  control ;  and  how  did  he 
fulfil  his  charge? 

During  his  imprisonment  Lauder- 
dale had  received  some  impressions 
of  religion,  which,  however,  melted 
away  ^ore  the  influence  of  courtly 
favour.  His  very  reasons  for  op- 
posing the  restoration  of  episcopacy 
m  Scotland  were  of  the  most  crafty 
species ;  "  for,"  he  argued,  **  if  the 
Soots  can  follow  the  hent  of  their 
own  inclinations  in  these  matters, 
they  wiU  always  be  at  the  devotion 
of  tne  king.**  But  he  proved  after- 
wards, as  Rapin  observes,  a  violent 
persecutor  of  the  Presbyterians.  He 
was,  indeed,  about  as  bad  a  Scot  as 
ever  truckled  to  power;  and  hb 
infamous  qualities  were  emblazoned 
in  strong  colours  upon  his  hard, 
coarse  countenance.     As  you  walk 

into  the  Long  Gallery  at  Ham 

but  stay,  I  must  not  anticipate 
matters;  my  reader  is  not  intro- 
duced there  at  present.  Take, 
then,  the  portraiture  drawn  by  Bur- 
net —  his  enemy,  to  be  sure.  ^*  The 
Duke  of  Lauderdale  made  a  very  ill 
appearance.  He  was  veir  big;  his 
hair  red,  hanging  oddly  about  him ; 
his  tongue  was  too  large  for  his 
mouth,  which  made  him  bedew  all 
that  he  talked  to;  and  his  whole 
manner  was  rough  and  boisterous 
[not  unlike  the  bishop  himself], 
and  yery  unfit  for  a  court.'*  He 
was  haughty,  too,  beyond  expression, 
and  had  a  violence  of  passion  which 
resembled  madness ;  yet  the  creature 
was  smooth  and  abject  to  those  whom 
he  would  fain  court.  Sir  Peter  Lely, 
in  his  portrait,  has  softened  these 
harsh  points,  so  far  as  personal  ap- 
pearance is  omcemed.  There  is 
something  portly  rather  than  awk-* 
ward  in  nis  broad  frame,  whilst  the 
delicate  hand,  enclosed  in  its  ruifie  of 
point  lace,  shews—such  is  the  popular 
notion — high  descent.  Well  must  his 
voi^  xxxiv.  NO.  ecu. 


flowing  wig  and  loose  robe  of  silk, 
and  his  deep,  embroidered  collar,  and 
still  more  nis  determined,  self-con- 
scious deportment,  have  accorded  with 
the  gorgeous  garniture  of  his  own 
withdrawing-room,  or  added  addi- 
tional importance  to  the  great  en- 
trance itself.  "  He  was,"  adds  Bur- 
net, ^^  the  ablest  friend  and  the  vio- 
lentest  enemy  I  ever  knew" — a 
strange  complication !  Obstinate,  too, 
so  that  if  any  one  sought  to  persuade 
him  into  a  measure,  it  was  the  sure 
way  to  make  him  swear  he  would 
have  none  of  it.  "  He  was  to  be  let 
alone."  With  all  this  stubborn  will, 
he  displayed  the  greatest  inconsist- 
ency.  A  Presbyterian,  he  yet  made 
way  for  Popery  and  arbitrary  power. 
Beginning  life  with  a  contempt  for 
wealth,  nevertheless  he  ran  into  an 
expen^ture  which  made  him  stick  at 
nothing  to  support  it.  Smooth  and 
moderate  in  the  beginning  of  his 
ministry,  he  made  it  like  an  Inquisi- 
tion for  cruelty  ere  it  was,  happily 
for  his  country,  closed  for  ever. 

His  wife  was  deemed  responsible 
for  many  of  these  crying  sins.  She 
soon  acquired  such  an  ascendancy 
over  him,  that  he  was  the  very  slave 
of  her  humours  and  passions.  All 
applications  were  made  to  her.  She 
sold  all  places  at  court,  craspins  at 
unholy  gains,  which  she  lavished  in 
vanities.  Beautiful,  although  her 
portrait  in  the  Gallery  would  not 
prove  it  (but  our  notions  of  beauty 
are  altogether  revolutionised  since 
the  days  of  the  Charleses),  vet  even 
more  endowed  with  ability  tnan  with 
beauty,  witty  in  conversation,  learned 
in  divinity  and  history,  in  mathe- 
matics and  philosophy,  and  so  far  a 
worthy  companion  of  Lauderdale, 
who  was  a  man  of  great  attainments, 
she  yet  wanted  the  best  of  all  learn- 
ing, practical  reli^on.  "She  was 
violent  in  every  thmg  she  set  about ; 
a  violent  friend,  a  much  more  violent 
enemy.  She  had  a  restless  ambition, 
lived  at  a  vast  expense,  was  raven- 
ously covetous,  and  would  have  stuck 
at  nothing  by  which  she  might  com- 
pass her  ends."  So  says  Burnet. 
And  she  was  gratified,  for  her  mar- 
riage with  Lauderdale  was  soon  suc- 
ce^ed  by  his  being  created  a  duke, 
and  installed  a  Knight  of  the  Garter. 

These  were  the  great  days  of  Ham 
House.  It  must  have  been  the  scene 
of  a  perpetual  round  of  courtly  fes- 
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tivities,  and  during  this  seaaon  of 
prosperity  it  was  furnished  at  a  very 
great  expense  for  those  times.  The 
countess,  too,  made  additions  to  the 
stnicture,  and  Verrio  vras  employed 
to  paint  its  ceilings ;  and  great  mag- 
nificence of  decoration  was  bestow^, 
according  to  the  judgment  of  its 
ducal  owners,  in  its  udoons:  even 
the  bellows  and  brushes  were  made 
of  solid  silver,  or  of  silver  filigree. 
But  every  thing  stands  or  falls  by 
comparison,  and  Ham  must  not  dare 
to  raise  its  head  now  amid  our  mo- 
dem mansions.  One  merit  that  the 
artists  who  furnished  it  may  claim  is 
— durability. 

Five  years  ago  there  were  not, 
probablv,  a  hundred  people  in  Eng- 
land who  had  seen  the  interior  of 
Ham  House,  for  the  late  venerable 
Countess  of  Dysart  guarded  it  with  a 
jealous  care.  At  her  death  it  was 
opened  for  awhile.  It  is  now  closed 
to  the  public,  perhaps  for  ever ;  and 
who  knows  whether  it  may  not  soon 
be  pulled  down,  and  the  ground  let 
for  building  leases,  and  the  mansion 
appropriate  to  a  water-cure  or  a 
mad^house  ? 

I  was  one  of  the  first  to  enter  its 
opened  doors,  and  to  traverse  that 
court  unappalled  by  the  fear  of  the 
countess,  and  to  ring  the  hall-bell 
boldly.  It  was  a  fine  summer*s  day, 
and  the  rooks  above  were  startled  by 
the  sound.  I  entered;  the  house- 
keeper,  a  person  still  of  middle  age, 
yet  long  a  resident  there,  greeted  me, 
and  we  passed  through  a  Ions,  nar- 
row passage  into  the  hall.  It  nas  no 
particular  feature  of  antiquity,  but 
contains  some  exquisite  portraits  of 
the  later  members  of  the  family,  more 
especially  of  the  late  Countess  of 
Dvsart,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
The  name  of  this  exquisite  creature 
was  Mi^dalen — Maffdalen  Lewis,  of 
a  Warwickshire  iamUy,  the  daughter 
of  David  Lewis,  Eso^  of  Malvern 
Hall.    Like  many  of  Reynolds'  sub- 

ejB  she  is  in  white,  her  hair  drawn 
k  from  a  ibrehead  of  marble,  her 
features  delicate  as  her  complexion. 
Such  was  the  countess  in  her  youth  ; 
elegant,  bigh-bred,  and  gentle  she 
must  have  been ;  and  the  great 
painter  must  have  delighted  in  so 
graceful  a  subject.  Another  lady — 
I  forget  what  member  of  the  ereat 
family-— fronts  you  in  a  white  ricung- 
habit,  inan*s  hat  and  boots,  looking 


andaciouBly,  like  the 
Amazon  of  the  day.  So  fi»  is  mo- 
dem. You  aaeenda  soperb  staircase, 
balustraded  with  walnut-tree  wood, 
and  adorned  with  carvings  of  military 
trophies  (the  pride  of  the  house- 
keeper), and  you  enter  the  peculiar 
region  of  the  Louderdalea. 

We  have  stated  Burnet's  opimoo 
that  the  Duchess  of  Lauderdale  wouU 
slick  at  nothing  to  gratify  her  vanity. 
^Vhat  a  sale  of  piaees  must  there 
have  been  to  fVmiish  Ham!  How 
much  shuffling  and  trickery  on  the 
backstairs  of  Whitehall  to  complete 
it  I  And  as  it  was  then,  in  the  tmies 
when  Charles  IL  visited  the  dudiess 
—  and  when  the  hatchment  was 
placed  there  for  the  duke,  dyii^ 
of  vexation  and  in  despair, — so  is 
it  now.  Not  a  chair  is  removed— 
not  a  mantelpiece  altered.  The 
silver  bellows  are  on  the  hearth: 
the  great  cabinet  of  ivory  lined  with 
cedar,  in  the  north  drawings-room, 
is  there,  fresh  as  when  placed 
by  the  Presbyterian  duke*s  prond 
duchess;  the  settees,  covered  with 
gold-coloured  damask  embroidered 
with  brown,  are  there ;  the  rich 
damask  still  hangs  on  the  walls ;  and 
yet  how  chang^,  how  silent,  how 
melancholy !—- if  rooms  so  truly 
cheerful  in  point  of  light,  and  en- 
dowed with  a  rare  appearanoe  of 
comfort,  can  be  melancholv. 

I  stopped  awhile  to  look  oat  over 
the  broad  window-seat  —  why  are 
such  \rindow  -  seats  out  of  vogue 
now  ?-^  into  the  secluded  garden 
below,  and  the  housekeeper,  brush- 
ing fVom  the  shutter  one  of  those 
huge  spiders  called  the'  Cardinal's, 
erroneously  said  to  be  peculiar  to 
Hampton  Court,  but  common  in 
all  the  old  houses  in  thai  part  of 
Surrey,  as  she  spoke,  pointed  out  to 
me  the  vista  up  the  great  avenue 
beyond  the  garden,  and  amed  with 
me  that  the  entnmce  must  nave  been 
Aere^  and  with  me  sorrowed— 4br  she 
is  part  and  pareel  of  the  nlaoe— that 
aueh  an  aporoach  shoula  «Ter  have 
been  abanaoned.  And  then  we 
moved  on  into  an  inner  room,  con- 
taining choice  miniatures,  IVesh  as  if 
the  carmine  had  been  worked  in  that 
morning,  and  some  rare  relics,— 
among  the  rest  a  lock  of  Charles  I.'s 
hair,  kept  under  a  glass-case,  and 
*'  mightily  valued  by  my  late  lady." 
All  was  m  the  most  creditaUe  pe« 
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servationf-^iimd,  by  preservation  I 
do  not  mean  restoration.  I  have  a 
dread  of  that  word,  an  extreme  dread 
of  aeeiiig  an  old  house  or  an  old 
pictore  restored.  I  would  rather  let 
it  moulder — crumble  first,  I  was 
going  to  say,  but  that  is  profane, 
than  have  it  ^  restored."  This  room 
is  dark  —  suited,  therefore,  to  the 
whisperings  of  the  Cabal  (of  whom 
anon), — suited  to  receive,  as  the 
secret  bribes  from  France,  the  fiimous 
portraits  set  in  diamonds,  to  the  value 
of  30002.,  a  present  to  each  of  the 
infamous  five,— nay,  for  aught  one 
knows,  this  chamber  mav  have  been 
the  Yery  spot  where  Clim)rd,  the  first 
of  the  junto,  whispered  to  the  king 
the  scheme  for  shutting  up  the  Ex- 
chequer. 

I  breathed  more  freely  in  the  Long 
Gallerv.  This  runs  along  the  west 
Bide  of  the  house,  and  is  ninety-two 
feet  long.  It  is  bung  with  admu^ble 
portraits,  and  among  them  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Lauderdale  are  conspi- 
CUOQ6  in  all  the  insignia  of  their 
dearly  purchased  greatness.  I  could 
detect  in  the  features  of  the  duchess 
nothing  of  that  beauty  which  is  said 
to  have  enamoured  the  Protector, 
and  which  enslaved  Lauderdale.  On 
the  contrary,  a  vulgar,  full-blown 
vira£n>  is  depicted  on  that  canvass. 
Weil  may  one  trace  the  ^^  Sultana,** 
as  she  has  been  called,  in  that  im- 
perious brow.  But  in  the  low  forc- 
nead,  pufied-out  face,  and  fiery  eye 
of  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  you  sec 
the  very  man  himself— the  Bminer  of 
politics,  the  minister  who  would  have 
burned  and  slayed  had  he  dared. 
Well  might  the  oppressed  people  of 
Scotland  tremble  at  his  frown,  and 
wonderful  was  the  loyalty  which 
could  separate  the  dark  deeds  of  the 
minister  firom  the  true  notion  of  a 
sensual,  an  extravagant,  but  not  a 
cmel  monarch,  and  could  continue  to 
love  the  Stuarts,  whilst  their  advisers 
were  detested ! 

The  dukt  is  in  his  Garter  robes, 
by  Ldy, — ^the  duchess  by  the  same 
master ;  and  many  other  portraits,  of 
which  I  shun  a  long  enumeration, 
give  a  genuine  notion  of  the  character 
of  the  times.  Among  the  rest  is  a 
likeness  of  Lady  Lorn,  the  daughter 
of  the  duchess,  and  the  mother  of  the 
celebrated  John,  duke  of  Argyle,who 
was  bom  at  Ham  House ;  and  there 
is  the  most  living,  the  most  winning 


pieture  of  Charles  the  Fast  I  ever 
saw,  and  also  one  of  his  eldest  son, 

Ednted  ezpres^  for  the  Duke  of 
auderdale.  We  paced  the  ^lery, 
the  housekeeper  and  I,  with  many  a 
sigh  ffiven  to  bygone  daya,-~though, 
I  befieve,  very  unreasonably,  as  I 
shall  presently  shew.  Our  own  are 
much  safer,  much  freer,  much  happier 
days,  though  not  so  picturesque,— at 
least,  as  fiir  as  we  can  judge,  as  those 
of  old ;  and,  let  it  be  remembered, 
we  have  the  elegancies,  the  interests 
of  olden  days  preserved  to  us,  not 
their  vulgansnis  and  commonplaces. 
We  see  antiquity  in  its  holyday 
dress;  its  aristocratic  manners  are 
alone  preserved  to  our  inspection. 

In  the  old  gallenr  migtit  I  fancy 
that  the  lauffh  of  Buckingham  still 
resounded,  nis  polished  manners 
sof^ning  his  wit;  the  sarcasm  of 
Shaftesbury  —  all  well  bred,  never- 
theless; the  sly,  diabolical  suggestions 
of  Clifford— well  turned  witn  a  com- 
pliment, might  they  not  still  be  heard  ? 
We  passed  through  a  small,  dark 
room,  in  which,  observed  my  con- 
ductress, ^'they  my  the  Cabal  had 
their  meetings!^'  It  seemed,  indeed, 
just  large  enough  to  contain  five 
persons.  This  room,  if  I  remember 
aright,  is  tapestried.  Of  what  must 
that  old  arras  have  been  the  de- 
pository ? 

We  descended  the  stairs,  passed 
one  comer  of  the  hall,  and,  by  es- 
pecial favour,  I  was  allowed  to  see  a 
suite  of  rooms  on  the  ground-floor, 
inhabited  by  the  late  countess,  Mag- 
dalen, and  erst  bv  her  great  an- 
cestress, the  Ducness  of  Lauder- 
dale. And  most  curious  are  these 
rooms.  Every  article  of  furniture  is 
as  it  was  originally  placed  there,  not 
introduced  of  late  years ;  and,  at  the 
termination  of  a  suite  of  three  rooms, 
is  a  smaller  one,  such  as  in  olden 
days  was  called  a  closet.  It  opens 
into  a  bed-chamber,  and  is  adapted 
to  meditation  and  retirement  The 
waUs  were  hung  with  a  rieh  velvet, 
and  in  one  corner,  now  mouldering 
with  time,  is  a  memento  of  the  pride 
of  the  duchess.  There,  in  that  high- 
backed,  cushioned  chair,  was  her  ac- 
customed seat  when  in  retirement. 
But  even  here  greatness  must  needs 
be  present  also.  Overhead  is  a  canopy 
simUar  to  that  called  in  palaces  the 
cloth  of  estate.  It  resembles,  in 
homely  truth,  the  tester  and  top  of 
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a  bed,  most  rich  in  its  texture,  and 
its  valence,  to  use  a  bumble  pbrase,  is 
formed  into  deep  Vandykes.  This, 
too,  was  the  late  countesses  favourite 
retreat. 

I  could  not  help  reflecting  how 
different  must  have  been  the  medita- 
tions of  the  ambitious  duchess  to  the 
holy  thoughts  and  aspirations  of  a 
happy  passage  to  a  better  world  of  the 
countess.  How  turbulent  must  have 
been  the  day-dreams  of  the  former ! 
With  what  mingled  exultation  and 
remorse  she  must  have  recalled  the 
subjugation  of  Oliver's  proud,  cold 
heart,  and  the  deep  wounds  which 
she  had  inflicted  upon  the  injured 
Countess  of  Lauderdale !  What  spe- 
culations— what  calculations,  worthy 
of  the  base  and  mean,  must  have 
been  revolved  beneath  that  doth  of 
estate,  hanging  there  still,  but  al- 
ready giving  t^ens  that,  like  all  that 
was  ffreat,  all  that  was  historical  in 
that  house,  it  has  passed,  or  is  passing 
away !  When  I  thought  of  tne  ex- 
cellent countess,  I  looked  upon  the 
chamber  with  a  sort  of  reverence. 
When  I  recalled  the  Duchess  of 
Lauderdale,  the  half-holy,  secluded 
character  of  the  closet  seemed  all  de- 
filed. I  was  aroused  by  the  sound 
of  music,  and,  looking  out,  perceived 
that  these  apartments  faced  the  river. 
A  party  from  London  were  dancing 
on  the  grass,  beneath  the  old  aven- 
ues ;  the  feeling  of  desecration  and 
decay  became  painfully  strong,  and  I 
hastened  into  the  court  agam,  and 
felt  relieved  by  the  voices  of  the 
rooks,  birds  of  ancient  descent  and 
most  perfect  senealogy,  whose  fa- 
thers and  fore&thers  had,  doubtless, 
frequented  the  same  spot,  even  when 
Buckingham  and  Asbley  came  full 
of  dark  schemes  to  Ham  House. 

This  brings  me  to  the  Cabal — 
that  conspiracy  against  English  free- 
dom, which  did  more  to  mjure  the 
dvnasty  it  professed  to  uphold  than 
almost  any  rash  act  of  a  fated  and 
infatuated  race  of  kingp.  Of  what 
singular  materials  was  it  composed! 
One  single  bond  there  seems  to  have 
been  between  them~the  absence  of  all 
principle,  of  all  fears ;  and,  we  must 
not  deceive  ourselves,  pleasant  as  he 
was  handsome  Tfor,  in  spite  of  un- 
gainly features,  his  was  tne  irresisti- 
ble lieauty  of  expression),  free,  and 
perhaps  kind-hearted  (though  I 
doubt  it),  Charles  II.  was  as  great  a 


miscreant  as  any  of  those  who  com- 
posed the  Cabal. 

Clifford  was  the  fiistr— the  firrt  to 
lend  himself  to  a  scheme,  cherished 
by  Charles,  to  make  himself  abso- 
lute and  to  re-establish  Popeiy^t 
fact  which  rests  upon  the  authority 
of  the  celebrated  Father  Orleans,  and 
which  was  told  to  him  by  James  IL 
Now  the  privy  council  was  at 
that  time  composed  of  twenty-one 
persons,  and  it  was  impossible  for  so 
kive  a  number  to  be  toe  subsenrie&t 
tools  of  the  king's  designs.  A  ca- 
binet council  was  therefore  formed 
of  these  five  persons  only, — 

Clifford, 

A  rliny^n, 

B  uckingham, 

A  shley, 

L  auderdale. 
And  the  junto  soon  acquired  the 
name  which  it  has  borne  ever  since. 
Clifford  was  a  Roman  Catholic. 
In  his  youth  he  was  reputed  to  be 
**  of  a  very  unsettled  heao,  and  a  rov- 
ing shattered  brain  ;**  ^et  he  was  a 
man  of  parts  and  aoquirements,  and 
of  bravery,  too,  and  had  served  both 
under  James  duke  of  York,  and 
also  Prince  Rupert,  at  sea.  He  wis 
supposed  to  be  in  the  pay  of  France, 
and  very  likely,  as  every  body  then 
was  in  somebody's  pay,  and  dis- 
interested statesmen  were  in  a  chry- 
salis state,  waiting  to  appear  in  all 
their  beauty  of  wings  and  eoloors 
until  better  times.  It  was  Clifford 
who  advised  King  Charles  to  ^nt  up 
the  Exchequer,  the  history  of  which 
was  this.  The  monarch,  being  in 
want  of  money,  offered  the  white 
staff  to  any  minister  who  would  as- 
sist him  to  raise  150,000/.  without 
applying  to  Parliament.  The  phm 
had  been  mooted  bv  Ashley,  earl  of 
Shaftesbury ;  now  Clifibrd  contrived 
to  make  that  nobleman  drunk,  and  to 

get  his  secret  from  him,  after  which 
e  demanded  the  reward,  and  was 
made  lord-treasurer. 

This  was  only  one  of  his  daring 
designs.  He  was  an  eloquent  speaker, 
but  could  not  keep  his  temper,  and 
the  dissolution  or  the  Cabal  was 
partly  owing  to  his  intemperance  in 
upholding  the  king's  measures,  when 
he  actually  called  the  House  of  Com- 
mons *'  a  horribUe  numsterr  He  was 
disgraced  in  1673,  three  years  after 
the  formation  of  the  Cal)al,  and  re- 
tired to  his  seat  at  Ugbrook,  where 
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lie  died  of  a  fearful  inward  disorder. 
Clifford  must  have  been  forty  years 
old  when  Ham  House  received  him 
and  his  co-mates.  *^He  was,**  says 
an  old  writer,  ^'a  gentleman  of  a 
proper,  manly  body,  of  a  large  and 
noBle  mind,  and  a  sound  heart.*'  A 
fine  description,  if  the  conduct  of  his 
life  had  not  contradicted  it.  "He 
had  a  voluble,  flowing  tongue,  a 
ready  wit,  a  firm  judgment,  and  un- 
daunted coura^  and  resolution.*' 
At  all  events,  ne  acted  from  real, 
though  mistaken  enthusiasm  for  his 
faith  and  predilections. 

Would  that  ^  I  could  say  the  same 
of  all  the  rest  t  The  most  skilled  in 
low  arts,  the  greatest  adept  at  rail- 
lery and  ridicule,  was  Henry  Ben- 
net,  lord  Arlington.  He  was  not 
the  upstart  at  whom  the  Duke  of 
Ormond  pointed  that  word  of  op- 

Srobrium,  when,  in  the  zenith  of  At- 
ington*8  fortunes,  he  styled  him  "  one 
whom  he  had  known  a  very  little 
gentleman.**  On  the  contrary,  he 
was,  or  was  discovered  to  be  when 
he  had  risen,  of  a  very  eood  family ; 
so  that  he  came  into  the  world,  in 
point  of  birth,  with  all  the  advan- 
tages that  a  man  could  boast.  He 
hzA  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
Koyalist  armies  in  the  preceding 
reign,  and  was  wounded  at  Andover, 
and,  at  a  time  of  life  when  most 
youths  have  only  finished  their  stu- 
dies, Bennet  had  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  wit,  a  soldier,  and  a  states- 
man. Bennet  had  long  acted  as  se- 
cretary to  James,  duke  of  York; 
he  was  also  a  favourite  with  the 
^uecn-mother,  and  when  he  became, 
m  1662,  secretary  of  state,  his  feel- 
ings were  deeply  imbued  with  the 
convictions  of  those  whom  he  had 
served.  He  is  said,  but  without 
any  proof,  to  have  been  the  chief 
agent  in  the  downfall  of  Clarendon, 
and  to  have  promoted  the  black  in- 
gratitude of  tne  king  to  the  chan- 
cellor. At  all  events,  he  had  the 
art  of  raising  his  own  name,  and,  at 
the  time  when  he  became  Baron 
Arlington,  he  was  redded  as  a 
great  and  favoured  minister. 

Arlington,  nevertheless,  was  a  man 
of  the  least  genius  of  any  of  his 
party,  but  he  supplied  his  deficiency 
of  talents  by  a  skilful  management 
of  those  which  he  possessed.  He 
pleased  even  when  he  was  known 
to  deceive,  and  bis  manners   com- 


manded an  influence  in  quarter* 
where  he  inspired  no  resfiect.  "  The 
deficiency  of  his  int^rity,**  writes 
Macpherson,  "was  forgiven  in  the 
decency  of  his  dishonesty.**  He  pro- 
fessed the  Protestant  form  of  faith, 
but  was  at  heart  a  Roman  Catholic. 
Timid,  superstitious^  and  double- 
minded,  this  minister,  when  the  well- 
merited  vengeance  of  the  country 
fell  upon  the  Cabal,  bent  like  an 
osier  beneath  the  blast,  and,  like  an 
osier,  survived  to  rise  again.  He 
died  a  minister  of  the  crown,  even 
William  of  Orange  professing  a 
regard  for  the  aged  statesman,  whom 
none  esteemed,  but  whom  all  parties 
endured. 

Arlington,  in  his  rise  and  durinsr 
his  decline  in  royal  favour,  suflered 
much.  Clarendon  relates,  that  being 
ashamed  of  his  own  name,  he  wished, 
cuckoo-like,  to  plant  himself  in  the 
nest  of  another.  He  therefore  ad- 
opted the  Barony  of  Meney,  an  old 
title  long  dormant,  until  the  proper 
heir  desired  him  not  to  affect  a  title 
to  which  he  had  no  relation ;  he  was 
then  glad  to  take  the  title  of  a  little 
farm  belonging  to  his  father,  Ar- 
lington (properly  Harlington),  be- 
tween London  and  Uxbridge. 

In  the  days  of  disfavour,  Charles 
used  to  delight  in  hearing  the  old  se- 
cretary mimicked  by  his  courtiers. 
The  bold,  brave  Talbot,  earl  of  Tyr- 
connel,  one  day  seeing  Arlington,  who 
was  then  the  lord  chamberlain,  repre- 
sented at  court  by  a  person  with  a 
patch  and  a  staff,  remonstrated  with 
Charles  on  this  indecent  ridicule  of 
one  who  had  followed  the  fortunes 
of  the  monarch  when  in  exile. 
Charles  retorted,  saying  he  had  rea- 
son to  complun  too,  for, "  not  content 
with  coming  to  prayers  as  others 
did,  Arlington  must  needs  be  con- 
stant at  the  sacraments  too.**  "  And 
does  not  your  majesty  the  same?** 
inquu^  Talbot  "  Odd*s  fish  I  **  was 
the  reply,  "I  hope  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  me  and  Harry  Ben- 
net !  **  Thus  Arlington  overacted  his 
part.  Some  of  uiese  very  sacra- 
ments—iniquitously  received  to  keep 
up  the  masK  of  Protestantism — were 
doubtless  administered  in  the  chapel 
at  Hfun  House,  a  plain,  but  ancient 
structure,  forming  part  of  the  man- 
sion. There,  in  the  silence  that  will 
never  again,  probably,  be  broken  by 
orison  or  sermon,  still  remains  th^ 
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cushion  upon  which  Charles  I.  knelt 
when  he  visited  Ham,  and  there, 
hound  in  red  velvet,  and  with  a  larse 
cross,  embroidered  in  gold  on  the 
back,  is  the  worn  prayer-book  which 
he  used. 

Clifford  and  Bennet  were  fast 
friends ;  contrasts,  it  must  be  o^vned : 
the  one  a  bumins  brand,  like  the 
Fairy  Cross  whicn  is  carried  from 
hill  to  hill  in  Scotland  to  proclaim 
war  and  murder;  the  otner  the 
steadv,  systematic  pioneer,  who  can* 
tiously  prepares  the  way  for  more 
commanding  spirits  to  advance  and 
carry  their  point. 

Bennet  appears  to  have  been  a 
well-looking  man  for  a  courtier. 
His  face  was  composed,  and  the  fea- 
tures were  well-proportioned.  Across 
his  nose  a  patch,  the  theme  of  the 
king's  merriment,  is  always  depicted 
in  his  portraits ;  but  whether  owing 
to  a  wound  he  wore  it,  or  whether 
assumed  in  compliance  with  a  fashion 
of  the  Interregnum  when  gentlemen 
as  well  as  ladies  wore  patches,  it 
must  be  left  to  the  curious  in  such 
matters  to  decide.  His  long  flowing 
locks,  his  deep,  falling  cape,  and  rich 
bandeau  over  one  shoulder  and  under 
the  other,  his  sleeves  puckered  up  and 
tied  with  golden  cord,  his  delicate 
*^  linen,"  as  they  modestly  called  shirt- 
sleeves in  those  days,  must  have  had 
a  fine  effect,  methinks,  in  that  old 
gallery,  to  say  nothing  of  a  rich  sur- 
coat  of  black  velvet,  lined  with  white 
satin,  which  he  wore.  Oh,  days  never 
to  be  recalled,  when  men  were  dressed, 
not  like  jockeys,  but  like  gentlemen 
and  men  of  taste !  A  has  the  tight 
adottes  and  tail-coat,  and  welcome 
again  the  deep  collar  and  the  rich 
doublet,  and  tne  loose  and  graceful 
surcoat I 

But  the  flower  of  the  Cabal  was 
the  brave,  generous,  dissolute  Buck- 
ingham :  he  was  the  Crown  Imperial 
of  this  posy  of  base  herbs  and  tiger- 
lilies.  How  singular  was  his  destmy! 
By  what  a  ^ttOity  does  he  not  seem 
to  have  been  governed!  He  began 
life  under  a  cloud,  passed  it  in  a 
whirlwmd;  it  was  closed  almost 
in  obscurity.  His  childhood  was 
marked  bv  peculiar  misfortune — his 
father*s  dieath,  his  mother's  second 
marriage ;  the  one  event  being  pre- 
faced hy  omens,  and  foretold  by  an 
apparition,  the  office  of  which  was  to 
avert,  if  possible,  by  supenmtttral 


means,  the  impending  danger  over 
George  Villiers,  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham.  Few  ghost  stories  have  been 
so  attested ;  for  this  rests  upon  the 
affirmation  of  a  certain  Mr.  Towse, 
a  '*  religions  and  virtuous  gentleman,'' 
to  Mr.  Windham  and  his  wife.  One 
night  Mr.  To^^se  being  in  bed,  and 
his  candle  standing  near  him  bum- 
ine,  there  came  into  his  chamber  an 
oldgentleman,  dressed  in  the  costume 
of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time..  Now  on 
the  first  appearance  of  this  unex- 
pected guest  Mr.  Towse  was  some- 
what alarmed,  yet  collecting  himsdC 
he  asked,  '*in  the  name  of  Heaven, 
who  he  was?"  The  ghostly  visitant 
replied,  that  he  ^vas  Sir  Grcorgc  Vil- 
liers, the  father  of  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham ;  and  added,  that  Mr.  Towse 
might  remember  his  going  to  school 
at  a  certain  place  in  Leicestershire ; 
and  now,  in  the  i*cgions  of  bliss,  or 
otherwise,  as  it  miffht  be,  remember- 
ing the  former  kindness  of  Mr.  Towse 
to  him  when  a  schoolbov,  this  n>- 
parition  paid  that  gentleman  the 
compliment  of  a  visit,  the  purport 
of  wnich  was,  to  deliver  to  the  said 
Duke  of  Buckingham  a  message, 
forewarning  him  how  to  avdd  the 
rnin  which  was  likely  to  befall  him. 
Mr.  Towse  at  first  refused  this 
commission,  saying,  that  it  would 
only  bring  him  contempt  and  re- 
proach ;  but  the  anparition  wis 
urgent,  telling  him  that  the  disco- 
very of  certain  passa^  in  the  dukes 
life,  known  only  to  himself,  of  vrhich 
he  (the  ghost)  would  apprise  hinu 
should  preserve  him  fVom  the  impu- 
tation of  having  a  distempered  fancy. 
So  the  apparition  took  his  leave  for 
that  night,  but  came  again  the  next 

glow  could  Mr.  Towse  survive  it?) 
V  that  time  the  resolution  of  good 
Mr.  Towse  was  taken,  and  he  assented 
to  go  to  the  duke ;  and  then  certain 
matters  were  disclosed  to  him,  which 
afterwards,  the  unfortunate  Buck- 
ingham confessed  were  such  as  "  God, 
or  the  devil,  could  alone  have  re- 
vealed." But  yet,  though  long  and 
private  audiences  took  place  between 
the  duke  and  Mr.  Towse,  no  impres- 
sion was  made  upon  the  mind  of  the 
ill-starred  and  unbelieving  noble- 
man. 

When  the  duke  fell  bv  the  hand 
of  Felton,  all  who  knew  Towse  could 
remember  that  the  day  had  been  pre- 
dicted by  him;  for  the  appantion 
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was  now  90  frequently  at  the  elbow 
of  the  strong  -  nerved  Mr.  Towse, 
that  he  regarded  its  presence  with  as 
little  trouble  as  *'if  it  had  been  a 
friend  or  neighbour  that  had  come 
to  Tisit  him!  Wonderful  man  of 
iron  mind  I  Methinks  /should  have 

tone  to  the  world's  end  rather  than 
aye  awaited  another  visit,  whilst  he 
slept  calmly  night  after  night  in  that 
same  chamber,  until  the  quilted  dou- 
blet, and  stiff  ruff,  and  bombastic 
continuations  of  the  old  Sir  George, 
did  actually  night  after  night  appear. 
Mr.  Towse  should  be  canoniseu. 

Other  predictions  were  there,  all 
well  authenticated,  namely,  the  sin-> 
gnlar  nresentiment  of  L4idy  Denbigh, 
the  duke^s  sister,  who,  when  writmg 
to  her  brother  on  the  very  day  of 
his  deaths  did  bedew  her  paper  with 
her  tears;  and  after  a  passion  of 
grief,  for  which  she  couJd  find  no 
reason,  for  she  knew  not  of  his  dan- 
ger, fell  into  a  swoon.  Her  let- 
ter ended  thus:  ''I  will  pray  for 
your  happy  return,  which  I  look  to 
with  a  great  doud  over  my  head,  too 
heavy  for  my  poor  heart  to  bear 
without  torment.  But  I  hope  the 
great  God  of  Heaven  will  bless  you.** 
When  the  Bishop  of  Ely  watted 
upon  the  lady  witn  the  news  of  her 
brother's  death,  he  found  her  awak- 
ing firom  a  frightful  dream,  in  which 
she  had  heard  the  people  shout  that 
the  Duke  of  Buckmp;iiam  was  sick. 
Buckingham  had,  it  is  true,  been  ill, 
and  hm.  parted  from  the  kin^, 
Charles  I.,  and  other  friends,  as  if 
his  soul  ^  had  divined  that  he  should 
see  them  no  more."  Yet  he  was  re- 
stored to  full  health  and  visour 
when  the  murderous  hand  of  John 
Felton  dealt  him  that  mortal  stab 
into  the  heart,  which  left  his  son 
George  an  infant  orphan,  just  a  year 
old. 

The  baby  duke  was  adopted  by 
Charles  I.,  who  in  his  first  visit  to 
the  widowed  duchess  promised  to 
be  a  husband  to  her  and  a  father  to 
her  children.  She,  however,  chose 
another  husband,  the  Marquis  of 
Antrim,  and  this  marriage  greatly 
displeased  the  king;  and  the  two 
sons  of  the  late  duke  were  taken 
from  her  and  committed  to  other 
guardianship.  They  were  never  se- 
parated until  the  death  of  the 
younger  one,  were  placed  under 
the  same  tutors  at  Trinity  CoUege, 


Cambridfie,  and  had  the  same 
masters  m  the  art  of  war,  namely. 
Prince  Rupert  and  the  Lord  Gerard : 
and,  togetner,  they  assisted  at  the 
storming  of  Lichfield  during  the  civil 
wars ;  and  when  the  king  was  a  pri- 
soner in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  raised 
the  royal  standard  in  Surrey.  Here, 
under  an  oak-tree  in  the  highway, 
near  Kingston,  Lord  Francis,  the 
younger  brother,  was  killed.  The 
gallant  youth,  only  nineteen  years 
old,  had  his  horse  slain  under  him, 
but  scorned  to  ask  quarter;  and 
the  Parliamentarians  barbarously  re- 
fused to  give  it.  He  planted  his  back 
against  the  tree,  and  stood  there,  un- 
til nine  wounds  in  his  face  and  body 
finished  the  tragical  scene. 

His  estates  fell  to  his  brother ; 
and  the  young  Villiers  was  now  the 
greatest  fortune  in  England.  Yet, 
after  various  adventures,  he  fled  to 
Antwerp;  and,  though  offered  his 
estates  if  he  would  return  in  forty 
days,  he  was  faithful  to  his  father  s 
royal  friend.  He  supported  himself 
by  selling  his  pictures,  part  of  a 
])rincely  collection  brougnt  over  to 
Antwerp  by  Brian  Fairfax,  a  faithful 
servant,  from  York  House,  that 
stately  residence  now  recalled  only 
hj  the  name  of  certain  streets  on  its 
site,  Buckingham  Street  and  Duke 
Street,  in  the  Strand.  He  remained 
abroad  with  Charles  II.,  and  with 
that  monarch  escaped  in  the  oak  at 
Boscobel.  All  this  time  Villiers 
was  in  poverty;  but  he  was  gene- 
rous, loyal,  and  valiant  He  became 
rich ;  and  he  was  henceforth  a  pro- 
digal and  a  ruined  man,  first  in  cha- 
racter, afterwards  in  estate,  finally, 
in  both. 

Lord  Fairfax,  from  the  fate  of  war 
and  the  decree  of  parliament,  had  his 
estates,  or  rather  had  an  interest  in 
them ;  he  had  also  a  daughter.  The 
Duke  of  Buckingham  thought  he 
would  once  more  try  his  fortune ;  he 
came  over  from  Antwerp  to  make 
love  to  the  lady,  and  prevailed  on  a 
friend  to  propose  a  match.  He  was 
then  an  outlaw,  and  ran  a  risk  of 
losing  both  life  and  liberty,  especially 
as  Cromwell  had  had  a  share  of  the 
duke's  estates,'  and  had  daughters  also 
to  marry.  But  Buckingham  carried 
the  arts  of  persuasion  about  with 
him :  he  was  m  person  the  glory  of 
any  court  and  of  any  age  in  which 
he  appeared ;   his  frame  was  tall> 
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strong,  active ;  and  his  manners  ex* 
quisitely  graceful.  He  had  wit  and 
^ood-natnre,  was  ready  to  forgive 
ii\juries,  and  had  a  tender,  compas- 
sionate heart.  These  were  qualities 
which  Fairfax*  daughter  did  not 
meet  with  every  day  among  the  dark 
Puritans  and  nard-hearted  generals 
who  composed  her  father's  society. 
She  loved  the  duke  at  once;  and  they 
were  married  in  her  father's  house 
at  Nun  Appleton,  six  miles  from 
York ;  and  their  marriage  was, 
though  childless,  as  happy  as  the 
profligacy  of  those  days  permitted. 
They  lived  together  "  lovingly  and 
decently ;''  the  duchess  bearing  those 
faults  in  her  idol  which  she  could 
not  cure. 

Buckingham  paid  dearly,  however, 
at  first,  for  his  marriage,  by  a  Ions 
imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  and  af- 
terwards at  Windsor,  bv  the  command 
of  Cromwell ;  but  his  adversity  was  far 
less  perilous  to  him  than  the  season 
of  prosperity  which  followed  the  Re- 
storation. For,  whilst  he  remained 
in  his  father-in-law's  house  he  lived 
peaceably  and  innocently ;  but  when 
ne  recovered  his  estates,  he  became 
acquainted  with  a  crew  of  buikers 
and  scriveners,  who  induced  him  to 
practices  which  brought  the  gan- 
grene of  usury,  from  which  his  pro- 
I)erty  never  recovered.  The  king 
showered  down  honours  and  favours 
which  were  but  sources  of  expense 
to  the  duke,  and  did  not  ensure  his 
gratitude ;  he  was  too  justly  sus- 
pected of  concurring  with  the  ene- 
mies of  Charles  in  rebellious  designs. 
In  these  he  was  concerned  with  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Hevdon,  the  astro- 
loger, to  whom  Ricnard  and  Thurloe 
Cromwell  had  applied  to  cast  their 
father's  nativity,  and  who  predicted 
his  being  hanged.  Buckingham,  who 
had  ac(|uired  a  faith  in  the  art  from 
his  residence  in  France,  applied  to 
Heydon  to  cast  the  king's  nativity, 
a  treasonable  offence;  yet,  in  spite 
of  all  these  misdemeanours,  Charles 
afterwards  restored  him  to  favour; 
and  he  became  one  of  the  dreaded 
and  hated  Cabal.  Perhaps,  some- 
times, as  this  favourite  of  the  world, 
this  gay  but  polite  man,  walked  on 
the  terrace  before  Ham  House,  and 
parallel  with  the  river,  he  may  have 
gazed  with  sorrow  on  the  waters,  re- 
membering not  only  that  the  slaugh- 
tered corpse  of  his  brother  was  car- 


ried on  the  stream  to  its  place  of 
interment  at  Westminster  Abbey 
from  Kingston,  but  coupling  that 
event,  and  the  early  career  of  his 
life,  with  the  remembranoes  of  his 
early  loyalty  and  insulted  honoor, 
in  those  days  of  eneigy  and  danger. 
Fame  did  him  injustice,  if  to  the 
vices  of  gaming  he  added  not  those 
of  an  unbridid  licentiousness.  His 
character  in  this  last  respect  pew 
so  notorious,  tliat  whether  in  his  la- 
boratory over  the  fumes  of  bis  char- 
coal, or  meditating  in  his  doaet, 
scandal  followed  him  thither.  Che- 
mistry was  his  favourite  pursuit  in- 
doors ;  in  the  field,  fox-himting.  His 
extravagance  was  extreme,  yet  he 
paid  the  debts  which  he  incurred. 

How  keen  was  his  wit,  how  true 
his  satire,  the  play  of  the  Eeheanal 
testifies  I  Dryden,  his  early  aoquaint- 
ance,  was  personified  in  l&ye^  being 
then  poet-laureate.  That  charMter, 
as  is  well  known,  at  first  bore  the 
name  of  Bilboa,  and  was  intended 
for  Sir  Robert  Howard.  The  acton 
were  all  ready  to  perform  the  comedy, 
when  the  plague  of  1664  suspended 
that  representation.  Dryden  had  by 
this  time  become  poet-laureate,  and 
smarted  under  the  lash  of  the  "  good- 
natured  man  with  the  ill-natured 
muse,"  as  Buckingham  has  been  styled. 
He  revenged  himself,  and  the  retribu- 
tive iustice  came  down  with  a  heavy 
hand,  by  displaying  the  duke  in  the 
character  of  Zimn  in  Absalom  ami 
AhWiopheL  Such  were  the  little- 
nesses of  great  men.  To  Cowley, 
his  early  friend  at  Cambrid^  BudL- 
ingham  was  faithful,  and,  since  that 
poet  lived  at  Chertsey,  we  may  con- 
jecture that  the  friends  may  some- 
times have  met  half-way  from  Lon- 
don, at  Ham  House,  and  that  the 
grass  walks  of  the  avenues  may  hare 
been  often  paced  by  the  footsteps  of 
the  poet  and  the  peer. 

After  the  death  of  Charles  H., 
Buckingham  fell  into  ill  health.  He 
retired  to  his  own  manor  at  Helmsley, 
in  Yorkshire,  and  there  solaioed  the 
decline  of  his  eventful  life  by  the 
two  opposite  occupations  of  fox-hunt- 
ing and  writing  on  religious  subjects. 
One  day,  in  consequence  of  sitting 
on  the  ground  after  mint  ing,  he  was 
seized  with  an  ague  and  fever.  He  was 
conveyed  to  the  house  of  a  tenant  of 
his  own,  on  Kirkby  Moorside,  and 
in  that  lowly  habitation  his  last  sick- 
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nc8s  nm  its  rapid  course.    He  sent 
to  bis  faithful  servant,  Brian  Fair- 
Cue,  to  prepare  him  a  bed  at  his 
house  in  Bishop  Hill,  in  York,  but 
was  speechless  before  his  servant  re- 
turned to  him.    Mr.  Fairfax  found 
him  in  that  state  which  is  the  fore- 
runner of  death,  indifferent  to  every 
thing,  when  he  arrived.    The  duke 
seemed  not  to  apprehend  the  danger 
be  was  in.    When  asked  if  he  would 
have  the  minister  of  the  parish  to 
pray  for  him,  he  made  no  reply,  but 
when  a  popish  priest  was  proposed, 
the  dying  man  made  a  violent  effort, 
and  excfikimed  "  No,  no.**    The  for- 
mer question  was  then  repeated,  and 
received,  in  these  few  words,  an  as- 
sent,   "Yes,  send  for   him."    The 
dying  man  appeared  sensible  to  the 
consolation  of  these  last  offices,  and 
received  the  sacrament.    That  night 
he  expired,  being,  as  it  has  heen 
aptly  remarked,  one  of  the  few  who 
bore  his  title  that  have  died  quietly 
in  their  beds.    With  him  that  title 
became  extinct.     Changed,  indeed, 
was  the  expiring  Buckingham  from 
the  wild  gallant  who  challenged  Lord 
Rochester  to  combat^  or  who  fought 
with  Lord  Shrewsbury,  whilst  the 
countess,  disguised  as  a  page,  held 
the  duke*s  horse  during  the  combat, 
and  beheld  her  husband  slain  in  that 
duel.    Yet  Pope  has  exac^rated  the 
scene  of  the  duke*s  death7so  deeply 
instructive,  when  he  writes, — 

**  la  tlie  worst  inn's  worat  room,  with 

mat  half  bung, 
The  walls  of  plaster,  and  the  floor  of 

dung, 
On  once  a  flock  bed,  but  repaired  with 

straw, 
With  tape-tied  cnrtflins  never  meant  to 

draw; 
The  George  and  Qarter  dangling  from 

that  bed, 
Where  tawdry  yellow  strove  with  dirty 

red. 
Great  AHlliera  lies." 

The  farm-'houses  of  that  period, 
though  possibly  rude  and  comfort- 
less, boasted,  however,  an  homely 
hospitality,  which  would  doubtless 
prompt  tne  best  exertions  in  favour 
of  the  dying  noblemen ;  and  there 
most  have  been  something  consola- 
tory in  knowing  that  it  was  amon^ 
his  own  people  that  death  made  its 
certain  approach. 

There  now  remains  one  person 
only  in  this   famous,  or  infamous 


junto,  to  be  recalled  before  I  lay 
down  the  pen.  This  was  Anthony 
Ashley,  first  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  the 
grandfather  of  the  well-known  au- 
thor of  the  Characteristics^  whose 
education  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury 
superintended.  Ashlev  began  public 
life  by  the  study  of  the  law ;  at 
eighteen  he  was  married  to  a  daugh- 
ter of  Lord  Coventry's,  at  nineteen 
he  became  member  for  Tewkesbury. 
He  was  a  man  of  gprcat  discernment. 
"I  never,"  said  his  friend  Locke, 
^'  knew  any  one  to  penetrate  so  quick 
into  men's  breasts,  and,  from  a  small 
opening,  survey  that  dark  cabinet." 
Whether  he  made  a  laudable  use  of 
that  power  has  been  a  matter  of  some 
dispute.  Of  his  acumen  the  follow- 
ing proof  is  given  by  the  same  high 
source.  Soon  after  the  Restoration, 
Shaftesbury  and  Lord  Southampton 
were  dining  with  the  Earl  of  Claren- 
don. The  Lady  Anne  Hyde,  who 
had  recently  married  the  Duke  of 
York,  was  present.  As  the  two  no- 
blemen went  home,  Shaftesbury  re- 
marked, '*Mrs.  Anne  Hyde  is  cer- 
tainly married  to  one  of  the  bro- 
thers." "How,"  asked  his  com- 
panion, "can  vou  tell?"  "Be  as- 
sured," replieu  Ashley,  "  that  it  is 
so.  A  concealed  respect  shewed  it- 
self so  plainly  in  the  looks,  voice, 
and  manner  of  her  mother  when 
she  carved  to  her^  or  offered  her  any 
dish,  that  it  must  be  so." 

Ashley  commenced  his  political 
career  as  a  Boyalist,  but,  for  reasons 
too  long  here  to  rehearse,  became  a 
Parliamentarian  officer,  the  civil  and 
military  employments  being  gene- 
rally combined  in  those  turbulent 
days ;  Ashley  had  even  the  com- 
mand of  1500  soldiers.  But  his 
opinions  were  in  favour  of  a  mo- 
narchical government,  and  he  spoke 
ably  and  effectively  in  parliament, 
after  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 
"  For  he  had,"  says  Burnet,  "  a  won- 
derful faculty  in  speaking  to  a  popu- 
lar assembly,  and  could  mix  both  the 
facetious  and  serious  way  of  arguing 
very  asreeably."  He  was,  indeed, 
une<}ua3led  in  the  art  of  governing 
parties,  and  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal promoters  of  the  exertions  of 
General  Monk.  His  conduct  excited 
the  indignation  of  Sir  Arthur  Ilasle- 
rigg,  who,  with  an  angny  counte- 
nance, exclaimed,  when  ne  saw  the 
secluded  member  restored  to   the 
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House  of  Commons,  "This  is  your 
doing,  but  it  shall  cost  blood.** 
"Your  o>vn,'*  replied  Sir  Anthony, 
"if  you  please,  but  Sir  Anthony 
Ashley  Cooper  will  not  be  secured 
this  morning.**  The  result  was  a  de- 
termination to  secure  Sir  Anthony 
and  others;  but  Ashley  vras  saved  by 
Monk*8  wife,  who  had  heard  part  of 
the  discourse,  in  those  days  of  tapes- 
tried chambers,  behind  the  hangings, 
and  who  sent  her  brother  Clarces  to 
warn  Sir  Anthony  to  escape.  Monk 
was  privy  to  this  scheme,  but  was 
afterwards  won  over  by  Ashley  to 
his  own  views ;  and  the  Restoration 
was  effected.  Of  that  event  Monk 
had  the  credit,  but  Ashley  is  sup* 
posed  justly  to  have  been  the  real 
mover  and  contriver.  The  plan  had 
been  laid  out  by  him,  according  to 
Locke*s  account,  sometime  before. 

Ashley  repaired  with  the  other 
commissioners  to  Charles  at  Breda. 
It  was  during  this  journey  that  an 
accident  befell  him,  to  which  he 
attributed  the  formation  of  a  serious 
disease ;  it  also  procured  him  the  ac- 

auaintance  of  Locke.  In  passing 
[irough  a  town  in  Holland  ne  was 
overturned.  He  sent  for  a  physician, 
Dr.  Thomas,  who,  instead  of  obeying 
the  summons,  sent  John  Locke,  then 
a  student  of  Christ  Church,  but 
practising;  medicine.  Ashley,  cour- 
teous as  ne  alwa3rs  was,  entered  into 
conversation  with  the  pale  philoso- 
pher and  invited  him  to  supper.  He 
found  him  to  be  a  man  of  rare  ac- 
quirements, and  he  had  the  sense  to 
value  them.  Locke  became  his  se- 
cretary, nor  when  Ashley  ceased  to 
be  chancellor  was  the  union  between 
them  dissolved,  and  Locke  remained 
in  the  house  of  his  patron  with  an 
annuity  of  100/.  a-year.  The  con- 
nexion was  important  and  invaluable 
to  both  those  great  men. 

For  some  years  after  the  Restora- 
tion Ashley's  career  was  one  of  unin- 
terrupted prosperity.  He  was  made 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  un- 
der treasurer,  and  was  created  Baron 
Ashley,  and  in  the  preamble  to  his 
patent  it  was  acknowledged  "that 
the  Restoration  was  chiefly  owing  to 
him.*' 

During  the  turmoils  of  politics  and 
in  the  midst  of  his  rivalry  with  Cla- 
rendon, Ashley  solaced  himself  by 
occasional  snatches  of  literature.  His 
sketch  of  the  character  of  Mr.  Hast- 


ings, a  graphic  portrait  of  a  oountiy 
squire  of  those  times,  is  the  only 
specimen  of  this  accomplishment  pain 
lished ;  it  was  printea  in  the  Com- 
noisseuTj  and  is  eulogised  by  Horace 
Walpole  for  the  truth  of  its  delinea- 
tion. The  character,  with  all  its 
grossness  and  its  vutoes,  pretty 
equally  balanced,  has  not  decayed 
away  amongst  ns,  but  depicts  a 
different  class  of  individuals,  and 
belongs  rather  to  the  yeoman,  or 
gentleman  farmer  of  modem  times, 
than  to  the  country  gentleman,  re- 
fined as  he  actually  is  by  travel,  and 
having  imbibed  London  manners  and 
adopted  London  hours. 

Corrupt  as  were  all  public  men  at 
that  era,  Ashley  appears  not  to  hare 
been  so  utterl  v  depraved  and  venal 
as  the  rest  of  his  associates.  It  is 
true  that  he  gave  in,  after  some  show 
of  reluctance,  to  the  TraitS  simtUSmih 
France,  whereby,  according  to  Sir 
John  Dalrymple,  Charles  II.  was  to 
have  200,000/.  from  France  for  de- 
claring himself  a  Catholic,  and  an 
annuity  of  800,000  francs  during  the 
Dutch  war;  but  Ashley  is  said  to 
have  been  the  only  member  of  the 
C-abal  who  never  touched  French 
gold.  Buckingham,  his  patron  and 
nis  intimate,  was,  alas !  Tfor  so  agree- 
able a  sinner)  shamelessly  and  extra- 
vagantly bribed,  even  Lady  Shiews- 
burv,  his  paramour,  being  m  the  pay 
of  France,  and  having  for  a  conside- 
ration promised  to  make  the  dnke  do 
whatsoever  was  required  by  Louis 
XIY.  A  golden  shower  fell  indeed 
upon  the  wives  and  favourites  of 
the  Cabal.  The  Duke  of  York  was, 
there  is  every  reason  to  be  assured, 
the  active,  pervading  spirit  of  that 
whole  confederacy.  Ashley,  it  is 
well  known,  was  no  favourer  of 
that  part  of  the  plot  which  related 
to  the  establishment  of  Popery. 
One  day  beine  commanded  by  the 
king  to  meet  him  at  Lord  ArIiiM[- 
ton^  lodffin^  in  Whitehall,  Ash- 
ley found  his  most  sacred  nu^jesty, 
the  defender  of  the  faith,  a  liUle  tbc 
more  communicative  for  having 
dined  with  Buckingham  and  the 
Duke  of  York.  It  was  then  that  be 
discovered  the  kind's  sentiments,  and 
that  he  saw,  as  he  observed  to  a 
friend,  that  a  black  cloud  was  im- 
pending over  England.  Afterwards^ 
when  the  Cabal,  never  so  firmly  united 
as  it  was  supposed,  for  Buckin^am 
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and  Arlington  bated  each  other  at  all 
timet,  broke  down,  these  men,  so 
thoroughly  corrupt,  yet  so  remark- 
ably agreeable,  were  turned  for  the 
time  into  friends.  **The  Lapland 
knot^  are  untied,"  wrote  Ashley  to  a 
friend,  **  and  we  are  in  horrid  storms ; 
those  that  hunted  together  now  hunt 
one  another ;  but  at  horse-play  the 
master  of  the  hone  must  have  the 
better."  Alluding  to  Buckingham*s 
appointment  as  master  of  the  horse. 
After  the  dismissal  of  Lauderdale 
and  the  impeachment  of  Arlington, 
Shaftesbury,  whose  conduct  on  this 
occasion  has  been  defended  (and  it 
reavires  defence)  retired  to  his  seat 
at  ISt.  Giles's,  Wimbomc,  Dorsetshire. 
Here  he  lived  with  dignity  and  hos- 
pitality. He  was  one  of  the  most 
&scinatin^  men  of  his  time,  and  his 
conversational  powers  were  such  that 
Charles  II.  delighted  in  his  society. 
Therefore  we  may  imply  that  his  dis- 
course was  not  of  the  most  straight- 
laced  character.  In  his  leisure 
Shaftesbury  occupied  himself  in  be- 
ginning an  improvement  of  the  Li- 
turgy for  the  consideration  of  the 
bishops,  for  he  conceived  that  it  was 
not  80  sacred  "  being  drawn  up  by 
men  the  other  day,''  that  it  might  not 
be  improved.  Amongst  the  frag- 
ments of  his  papers  there  is  a  selec-* 
tion  of  psalms  for  particular  services 
in  the  church,  said  to  be  admirablpr 
chosen.  Such  and  so  various  was  his 
knowledge,  and  so  true  was  King 
Charles's  remark  "  that  Shaftesbury 
had  more  law  than  all  his  judges  and 
more  divinity  than  all  his  bishops." 
But  the  days  of  Shaftesbury  were 
not  destined  to  be  passed  in  peaceful 
lucubrations.  In  1676-7  he  was 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower  with  Buck- 
ingham for  a  breach  of  privilege  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  was  confined 
there  long  after  his  fellow-prisoners 
had  been  relei»ed.  He  calls  himself, 
in  one  of  his  letters  at  this  time,  *^  an 
infirm  old  man  shut  up  in  a  winter's 
prison."  And,  indeed,  his  confine- 
ment was  a  most  oppressive  act.  But 
he  was  henceforth  the  subject  of 
plots,  and  the  victim,  a  sturdy  one 
nevertheless,  of  cabals  and  intngues ; 
and  his  conduct,  in  relation  to  the 
Bill  of  Exclusion,  drawn  by  Shaftes- 
bury, and  his  espousal  of  the  cause  of 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  sent  him 
again  to  the  Tower.  This  time  he 
was  followed  by  crowds  of  well- 


wishers  among  the  people.  "God 
bless  your  lordship,  cried  one  of 
them,  "  and  deliver  you  from  your 
enemies."  "  I  thank  you,  sir,"  replied 
the  aged  statesman,  with  a  smile,  "  I 
have  nothing  to  fear;  they  have. 
Therefore  pray  to  God  to  deliver 
them  from  me. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  on  receiv- 
ing a  visit  from  one  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  lords,  he  observed,  in  reply 
to  a  question  pretending  surprise  at 
his  being  in  the  Tower,  "1  have 
been  latelv  indisposed  with  an  ague, 
and  came  nither  to  take  some  Jesuits' 
powder"  (bark) .  lie  was  indicted  for 
nigh  treason,  but  the  gjrand-jun%  con- 
sisting of  Ix}ndon  citizens  and.  mer- 
chants, threw  out  the  bill,  and  bonfires 
and  bells  celebrated  his  safety,  as  the 
safetv  of  the  Protestant  reli^on  in 
England.  Charles,  as  it  is  well 
known,  was  greatly  irritated  at  his 
defeat.  "  I  am  the  last  man,"  he  re- 
marked, bitterly,  "  to  have  law  and 
justice  in  the  whole  nation."  So 
blinded  does  the  moral  sense  become ; 
nor^did  the  monarch  deem  it  beneath 
him  to  suggest  to  Dryden,  then 
starving,  the  poem  of  the  Medal,  in 
which,  for  a  hundred  broad  pieces, 
that  great  perverted  genius  penned 
another  anathema  against  Shaftes- 
bury. The  Medal  was  dedicated  to  the 
Whigs.  "Rail  at  me  abundantly,'* 
Said  Dryden,  in  his  dedication ;  "  and 
not  to  break  custom,  do  it  with- 
out wit." 

Shaftesbury  was  playing  at  cards 
with  his  countess  when  he  was  in- 
formed that  the  bill  was  thrown  out. 
He  then  braced  himself  for  action, 
and  endeavoured  to  incite  the  people 
to  an  insurrection.  Such  were  now 
— so  mutable  is  human  nature — the 
sentiments  of  a  man  who  was  once  in 
the  dark  secrets  of  the  Cabal.  He 
jested  upon  his  age  and  infirmities, 
and,  offering  to  head  the  revolt,  re- 
marked that  he  could  not  run  away, 
but  could  die  at  the  head  of  the  peo- 
ple better  than  on  a  scaffold.  He  was 
soon  obliged  to  flv  the  kingdom,  and, 
disguising  himself  as  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  ne  took  a  last  leave  of  his 
lady  and  his  friends,  and  escaped  to 
Harwich,  and  thence  to  Amsterdam. 
Here  he  intended  to  reside,  but  fate 
willed  it  otherwise.  He  was  attacked 
by  the  gout,  and  died  an  exile  from 
his  country,  as,  unhapi>ily,  too  many 
better  men  than  he  in  those  days 
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were  obliged  to  do,  on  the  2l8t 
January,  1683.  A  ship,  hunff 
with  mourninff  and  adorned  with 
streamers  and  escutcheons,  con- 
veyed his  remains  to  England.  In- 
consistent and  scheming,  yet  not 
venal,  Shaftesbury  has  found  some 
advocates.  He  was,  however,  a  sub- 
tle, if  not  a  bad  man,  of  doubtful 
patriotism,  which  only  sprang  up 
when  court  favour  deserted  him,  and 
of  principles  dubious  in  all  things. 
That  he  was  the  friend  and  patron 
of  Locke  is  the  best  culogium ;  that 
he  was  the  promoter  of  religious  to- 
leration his  clearest  merit.  Yet  it 
was,  perhaps,  too  truly  said  of 
Shaftesbuij  that  '*  he  made  the  pre- 
tences of  liberty  the  stirrup  to  get 
up,  and  reliffion  the  steed  he  rode  in 

Pursuit  of  nis  monstrous  designs.** 
?o  Shaftesbury  we  owe  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  and  an  endeavour,  at 
that  time  unsuccessful,  to  render  the 
judges  independent  of  the  crown.  His 
for&arance,  or  indifference  to  the 
satires  of  Diyden,  who  makes  him 
the  hero  of  his  Absalom  and  AhUho- 
pheli  is  worthy  of  admiration,  *for 
severe  was  the  law  of  libel  in  those 
days. 

In  his  religious  opinions  Shaftes- 
bury was  suspected  of  deism.  One 
day,  as  Speaker  Onslow  relates,  he 
was  speaking  in  a  low  voice  to  a 
friend  whilst  a  female  relation  sat  in 
a  distant  part  of  the  room.  Forget- 
ting the  lady*s  presence,  Shaftesbury 
at  fast  remarked,  "  Men  of  sense  are 
all  of  one  religion.**  The  lady  turned 
round  quickly,  **  And  what  religion 
is  that  r  "  That,  madam,**  answered 
the  earl,  quickly,  *'  men  of  sense  will 
never  tell.**  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  son  of  this  gifted  man  was  nearly 
a  fool,  and  that  nature,  resting  awhile, 
as  it  seemed,  produced  not  until  the 
next  generation  an  intellect  worthy 
of  bdns  akin  to  that  of  the  first  Earl 
of  Shaftesburv. 

Such  was  the  Cabal.  "For  awhile 
it  had  sailed  with  a  prosperous  gale,** 
so  says  Rapin,  whom  the  interest  of 
tlie  subject  has  betrayed  into  a  simile, 
"on  a  shore  famous  for  shipwrecks 
without  meeting  any  impediments. 


But  at  laat  they  were  stopped  in  their 
course  by  a  rock  which  it  was  not 
possible  to  avoid — ^I  mean  the  parlia- 
ment.** The  Cabal  w«b  dianlvcd 
1672-3,  when  the  utter  shamdesB- 
ness  of  the  men  who  composed  it  wis 
manifest.  Shaftesbury,  as  we  have 
seen,  gave  up  his  former  associates 
upon  pretext  of  patriotism;  Arling- 
ton disnacefully  deserted  his  party ; 
CliiFord  resigned  his  office  as  trea- 
surer and  died ;  Buckingham,  by  all 
manner  of  treacheries  and  falsehoods, 
saved  himself  from  impeachment 
When  the  king  and  the  Duke  of 
York  heard  the  debates  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  at  which  it  was  then  cus- 
tomary for  the  royal  family  to  at- 
tend, the  latter  whispered  to  his 
royid  brother  while  Shaftesbury  was 
speiUdnff,  "  What  a  rogue  have  you 
of  a  lord-chancellor  !**  To  which  the 
kins  replied,  "  And  what  a  fool  of  a 
lord-treasurer  !*' 

To  return  to  the  Laaderdales,  the 
defeat  of  the  Cabal  broke  one  jpnmd 
heart  in  Ham  House,  and,  smking 
under  the  vreight  of  age,  vexation, 
and  infirmities,  the  duke  died  in  Au- 
gust 1682.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  as  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  but 
his  English  titles  became  extinct. 

The  duchess  lingered  at  Ham, 
where  she,  too,  died  in  1698,  during 
a  weary  widowhood,  for  no  third 
claimant  to  her  hand  appeared.  Her 
eldest  son,  Lionel  Talnuiche,  suc- 
ceeded her ;  and  her  second,  Thomas, 
distinguished  himself  at  the  taking  of 
Athlow  and  the  battle  of  Ashnm. 
He  was  killed,  however,  at  Brest, 
four  months  previous  to  hismother*s 
death. 

A  louff  line  of  the  Talmachc 
family,  all  named  Lionel,  have  since 
been  the  owners  of  Ham  House,  yet 
the  glory  of  the  i>lace  has  beoi  in 
some  measure  diminished,  for  Hel- 
ingham  has  been  the  chief  seat  of 
the  family  since  the  death  of  the 
Duchess  of  Lauderdale.  James  U., 
upon  the  arrival  of  his  son-in-law 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  vras  ordered  to 
retire  to  Ham  House,  but  he  deemed 
an  abode  so  near  the  metropolis  un- 
safe, and  fled  to  Franoe. 
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morrll's  history  of  modern  philosophy.* 


HoMSB,  who»  in  the  ooiine  of  his 
^  many- wandering  **  life,  had  seen 
man^  kinds  of  men,  speaks  of  a  sur- 
passing thief,  Antolycus  by  name,— 

"Of  Slfif(kHfVt  UlXMTr* 

KXirr^riifsi.— 0(fj^fi.  xix,  396  ; 

and  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  ex- 
ploits of  this  gentleman  were  worUiy 
of  b btoric  record.  But  Homer  knew 
nothing  of  our  modem  literature,  or 
he  would  have  hesitated  before 
awarding  the  klepUc  palm  to  any 
Autolycus.  We  have  brouffht  to 
perfection  the  "art  to  steal.'^  To 
Mieal?  "*■  Convey,  the  wise  it  call.*' 
There  is  no  pillage  which,  in  adroit- 
ness or  shameless  audacity,  can  equal 
that  of  the  modem  bookmaker. 

And  yet  as  the  old  Greeks  could 
find  excuses  for  the  successful  thief, 
so  would  we  deal  leniently  with  the 
suoceasful  bookmaker.  ^  that  he 
who  robs  does  no  great  wrong  to  his 
victim,  and  does  some  good  to  the 
public,  we,  as  the  public*8  watch- 
dogs, need  not  bark.  In  this  cate- 
gorv  we  must  place  Mr.  Morell. 
Although  a  genuine  descendant  of 
Autolycus  in  Uic  art  of*  conveyance," 
although  a  bookmaker  utterly  with- 
out conscience,  yet  there  is  so  little 
evil  in  him,  such  calm,  quiet  pro- 
cedure, and  his  purpose  is  so  evidently 
the  laudable  one  of  instmctiug  the 

Eiblic,  that  we  cannot  be  severe, 
e  is  mildly  unscrapulous;  inno- 
cently, almost  naively,  ignorant  of 
the  '*  usages**  of  literature ;  acts  dis- 
honestly, but  *'  means  well.**  There 
is  a  sort  of  patriarchal  simplicity  in 
his  tone  which  mitigates  the  censure 
which  his  procedure  would  otherwise 
surest. 

The  Historical  and  Critical  View 
of  Philosophy  in  (he  Ntneteenih  Cen- 
Utry  has  been  warmly  praised  b^r  a 
contemporary,  who  rarely  praises 
any  thing ;  and  among  other  merits 
selected  are,  ^  the  extensive  range  of 
rcadine  and  extraordinary  grasp  of 
mind.*  These  are  truly  the  two 
greatest  merits  such  a  work  could 
possibly  possess.  Unhappily,  the 
work  has  neither.    It  is  a  review 


article  in  two  bulky  volumes,  and 
not  a  good  article.  It  has  neither 
the  necessary  eradition,  nor  the  ne- 
cessary grasp  of  mind.  It  has  not 
even  the  necessary  workmanlike  abi- 
lity which  a  bookmaker  should  dis- 

These  assertions  we  shall  proceed 
to  verify.  With  respect  to  eradition, 
any  person  at  all  conversant  with  the 
subject  would  at  once  detect  its 
slender  pretensions.  Except  the 
English  writers,  and  Cousin  and 
JouiiVoy,  there  is  no  evidence  what- 
ever of  the  author*s  having  any  di- 
rect acquaintance  with  the  works  of 
the  philosophers  treated  of  in  his 
paoes,— that  is  to  say,  a22  the  German 
and  French  philosophers  of  note. 
The  Italian  he  does  not  mention. 
We  beg  the  reader  to  observe,  that 
we  by  no  means  assert  Mr.  Morell 
to  be  utterly  ignorant  of  their 
writii^ ;  but  we  do  assert  that  he 
has  given  no  evidence  of  any  thine 
more  than,  at  ^e  most,  a  superficiid 
acquaintance  with  some  few,  and  with 
the  majority  of  them  absolutely  no 
acquaintance  at  all.  For  the  Ger- 
mans, he  has  taken  Michelet*s  History 
of  Modern  Philosophy  in  Germany ; 
Chalybaus*  Historical  Developement  of 
Speculative  Philosophy ;  Bemusat's 
Jje  la  Philosophie  AUemande;  Ott*s 
H^el  et  la  Philosophie  AUemande; 
Sainte*s  Vie  de  Kant^  and  Histoire  du 
BationaUsme ;  and  one  or  two  other 
popular  manuals.  For  the  French, 
ne  has  taken  Damiron*s  Essai  sttr 
r Histoire  de  la  Philosophie  en  France 
an  XIX,  Siecle ;  and  only  this  one 
book,  simply  because  no  others  were 
to  be  had  I  One  peculiarity  in  Mr. 
Moreirs  work  is,  that  he  never  di- 
rectly quotes  these  his  authorities — 
not,  at  least,  as  such.  He  nowhere 
gives  the  reader  to  understand  that 
he  is  but  auietly  adapting  firom  their 
pages  sucn  expositions  as  may  suit 
nis  own.  He  once  (vol.  i.  p.  206) 
acknowledges  that  he  is  indebted  to 
Chalybftus  for  an  illustration  of 
Eanrs  views,— an  illustration,  by  the 
way,  which  is  in  Kant  himself!  as 
Mr.  Morell  would  have  known  had 


*  An  Historical  and  Critical  View  of  the  Speculative  Philosophy  of  Europe  in  the 
Xineteeath  Century.    By  J.  P.  Morell,  A.M.    «  vols.    London,  Pickering.    1846. 
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he  been  *' indebted  **  to  Chalybiiiis 
for  no  more  than  that.  But  he  no- 
where gives  any  intimation  of  his 
haying  used  common  manuals  in  the 
quiet  and  unscrupulous  manner  in 
which  he  really  has  used  them.  In 
his  preface,  this  is  all  the  acknow- 
ledgment he  makes,  ^'With  regard 
to  originality,  the  author  makes  very 
littie  pretension  to  any  thing  of  the 
kind.  He  has  used  very  freely  the 
opinions  and  the  arguments  of  other 
people.*"  From  this  we  are  given  to 
suppose,  that  although  indebted  to 
otners  for  opinions,  he  is  never  in- 
debted to  them  for  erudition,  since 
he  is  anxious  to  disclaim  ori^nality 
in  the  one,  and  does  not  mention  the 
other.  Poor  M.  Damiron,  who  alone 
is  made  to  defray  the  '^erudition  '*  of 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  French 
portion,  towards  the  close  of  the  se- 
cond volume,  thus  gains  his  meed  of 
gratitude:  — 

"  The  work,  however,  by  whicb  he  is 
best  knowD,  and  to  which  I  beg  now  to 
acknowledge  my  own  obligations,  is  en- 
titled,  Ettai  tur  i*Iiutoire  de  la  Philoio- 
phh  en  France  an  Dix^neuvUme  Sieete, 
This  work,  which  hasgpne  through  niany 
editions,  and  found  its  way  into  many 
countries,  is  almost  indispensable  to  the 
study  of  the  history  of  modem  philoso- 
phy, as  it  gives,  perhaps,  the  onhr  com. 
plete  account  of  the  progress  ot  meta- 
physics in  France,  from  llie  period  of  the 
Kevolution  down  to  the  present  day." 

Could  any  one,  from  such  an  ac- 
knowledgment, suspect  that  the  au- 
thor was  indebted  to  M.  Damiron  for 
almost  all  hiB  accounts  of  French 
thinkers  (blunders  included),  and 
for  all  the  passages  cited?  More- 
over, so  ijmorant  or  so  careless  is 
l^fr.  Morefl,  that  he  talks  of  Dami- 
ron*8  work  as  coming  doym  to  the 
present  day ;  and  lie  has  used  it  as  if 
this  were  the  fact.  But,  unfor- 
tunately for  him,  the  work  was  pub- 
lished in  1828.  Aecordingl^,  any 
thhig  that  has  appeared  dunng  the 
last  eighteen  years,  not  being  men- 
tioned  by  Damiron,  b  ignored  by 
Mr.  Morell,  with  the  exception  of 
Auguste  Comte,  of  whom  he  knows 
absolutely  no  more  than  he  could 
gather  from  the  Edinburgh  Review 
article  on  the  two  preliminary  vol- 
umes. Once  or  twice,  also,  does  Mr. 
Morell  avow  that  an  exposition  is 
taken  from  Michelet. 

These  occasional  twinges  of  the 


literary  conscience  were  singularly 
ill-advised.  Had  Mr.  Morell  never 
condescended  to  name  bis  authoritieft, 
we  might  have  imagined  that  it  was 
a  part  of  his  plan,  or  that  he  thought 
itsuperfiuous  to  mention  them.  Hav- 
ing sometimes  acknowledged  them,  it 
is  suspicious  to  see  the  acknowledg- 
ment so  slight  and  deceptive.  It  i^ 
really  quite  amusing  to  observe  a 
writer  so  ready  to  quote  passages  he 
finds  quoted  in  manuals,  and  so  re- 
luctant to  fatigue  the  reader  by 
naming  the  manuals  themselves'! 
Any  one  rambling  through  his  vo- 
lumes might  ind^  wonder  at  tlic 
extensive  range  of  reading  displayed, 
if  he  did  not  at  once  suspect  from  in- 
ternal evidence  that  it  was  all  ^  con- 
veyed." When  you  see  a  man  so 
learned  in  the  literature  of  a  foreign 
country  that  he  can  quote  from  a 
ne^^-spaper  more  than  twenty  years 
old.  It  is  high  time  to  be  suspicious. 
Especially  when  that  writer  talks 
with  the  easy  familiarity  of  an  old 
acquaintance,  of  men  whose  names 
he  invariably  misspells.  As  we  are 
quite  ready  to  substantiate  these 
charges,  if  called  upon,  we  need  not 
tire  the  reader  with  detailed  proofs 
at  nresent. 

One  bad  consequence  of  Mr.  Mo- 
rcll's  ^^  extensive  range  of  reading,*' 
being,  as  it  were,  bounded  by  Mi- 
chdct  and  Damiron,  is,  that  he  can 
ffive  us  no  account  of  works  nub- 
fished  since,  or  not  included  in  tiiose 
manuals.  The  critic  has  a  right  to 
demand,  for  instance,  upon  what 
plea  Mr.  Morell  pretends  to  instruct 
us  on  French  philosophy,  when  he 
is  nose-led  by  that  stupid,  blundering 
old  Damiron;  and  with  what  oon- 
science  can  he,  in  a  work  profiessing 
to  be  a  history  of  contemporary  phi- 
losophy, talk  to  us  of  La  Moinais* 
last  work,  as  Les  Paroles  d'um  Crog- 
ant^  which  was  published  in  ISM'f 
Is  Mr.  Morell  so  deplorably  igiKHant 
of  French  Philosophy  as  to  believe 
that  La  Mennais  stopped  there  ?  Did 
be  never  hear  of  the  other  writings 
of  that  extraordinary  man  ?  Did  he 
never  see,  at  least  the  title -page 
of  VE$quU$e  (Tuns  Phihsophie  (Uuie 
vols.)  ?  or  of  Le  Idwre  du  Pewpie  f  or 
of  De  la  Religion  f  If  so  ignorant, 
why  so  bold  as  to  write  a  history  ? 

The  omissions,  indeed,  are  unpar- 
donable. What  notioe  is  there  of 
Pierre  Leroux,  one  of  the  most  no- 
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torious,  at  least,  of  modern  specula- 
ton?  Not  a  word.  What  account 
is  there  of  that  bold  undertaking, 
VEneifeloMie  NouneUe  f  Not  a 
line.  WW  exposition  of  the  doc- 
trine of  that  school  which  calls  M. 
Bnchez  its  chief?  Not  a  hint  of  it. 
What  notice  is  taken  of  M.  Cabet  ? 
Xone.  Of  MM.  Bordas-Demoulin, 
Bouillcr,  Emile  Saisset,  Bautain,  &c., 
what  account  is  there  ?  Not  a  single 
whisper.  The  truth  is,  M.  Damiron 
has  said  nothinff  on  these  subjects, 
so  Mr.  Morell  has  nothing  to  say. 
The  only  name  not  mentioned  by 
Damiron,  which  he  has  treated  of, 
is  Augnste  Gomte,  to  whom  he  de- 
rotes  the  space  of  five  and  a  hdf 
pages,  and  those  liberally  adorned 
with  blunders  I  Now  what  will  the 
reader  say  to  this?  In  two  bulky 
volumes  where  twenty-three  pages 
are  bestowed  on  a  writer  so  well 
known  as  Locke,  who  does  not  belong 
to  the  nineteenth  century  (of  which 
the  work  professes  to  treat),  only 
five  and  a  half  are  given  to  a  system 
whieh  its  admirers  pronounce  the 
most  important  since  Bacon  and  Des- 
cartes !  Certainly,  if  any  where  the 
reader  would  have  expected  in  Mr. 
Morell*s  book  to  find  something  like 
a  satisfactory  account  of  this  system, 
at  least  some  indication  of  its  leading 
features.  Where  is  he  to  get  any 
account  of  it?  Mr.  Mill,  in  his 
SysUni  of  Logic,  frequently  quotes 
Comte,  but  was  not  called  unon  to 
^ve  an  exposition ;  and  Mr.  Lcwcs, 
m  his  Historv  of  Philosophy,  gets  out 
of  the  difficulty  by  pleading  want  of 
space  for  an  outline  of  so  vast  a  sys- 
tem. What  plea  has  Mr.  Morell? 
That  of  never  having  seen  Comte*s 
work! 

So  much  for  Mr.  Morell*s  treat- 
ment of  France  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  Germany  fares  little  better 
at  his  hands.  The  names  reg^tered 
in  Michelet  and  others,  are,  it  is  true, 
to  be  found  in  his  pages.  But  nrav 
consider  this  amusing  passage  wnich 
follows  the  account  of  Uegel: — 

"  With  regard  to  those  philosophers 
who  have  put  forth  new  ideas,  we  might 
mention  SuabediBsen,  Hillebrnnd,  Trox- 
ler,  and  Krause,  as  the  principal;  al. 
ways,  of  course,  excepting  those  who 
have  taken  a  direction  in  favour  of  mys- 
ticism. The  peculiarity  of  these  writers 
i»,  that  they  have  all  made  the  attempt  to 
combine  in  one  the  subjective  and  the 


objective  brancbea  of  the  modem  idealism, 
to  unite  the  principles  of  Schelling  and 
Hegel.  Suabedissen  has,  with  peculiar 
care,  elaborated  the  philosophy  of  religion, 
in  which  he  has  combated  the  idea,  that 
God  is  the  eternal  process  of  the  universe, 
and  deduced  from  the  bare  notion  of  self, 
existence  the  proper  essence,  spirituality, 
and  personality  of  Deity.  Hillebrand 
also  has  bent  his  chief  attention  upon 
this  same  theological  point.  His  great 
principle  is,  that  God,  or  the  Absolute, 
nas  revealed  himself  to  ua  immediately 
in  our  own  consciousness:  to  prove, 
however,  that  we  can  trust  our  conscious- 
ness upon  these  points,  must  be  the  pro- 
vince of  philosophy  ;  and  it  is  in  this 
sense  only  that  philosophy  can  give  any 
proof  of  the  existence  of  a  Deity.  Trox- 
ier's  philosophy  is  of  the  microcosmic 
order.  To  him  the  source,  the  centre, 
the  object  of  all  philosophy  is  man.  All 
truth  and  all  knowledge  ia  simply  the 
revelation  of  the  original  elements  of  our 
own  reason,  and  the  rtality  which  is  im« 
plied  in  them.  The  soul  is  a  perfect 
mirror  of  the  universe,  snd  we  have  only 
to  gaze  into  it  with  earnest  attention,  to 
discover  sU  truth  which  is  accessible  to 
humanity.  What  we  know  of  God, 
therefore,  can  be  only  that  which  is  on. 
gin  ally  revealed  to  us  of  him  in  our  own 
mindd. 

"  Lastly,  Krause  terms  his  philosophy 
a  system  of  transcendental  idealism,  in 
which,  commencing  with  the  subjective 
principle  of  observing  what  exists  in  our 
own  consciousness,  he  raises  himself  step 
by  step  to  the  acknowledgment  of  one, 
eternal,  aelf-existent  Being.  To  charac- 
terise these  diiferent  shadings  of  the  ideal 
philosophy  of  Germany  more  accuiately 
would  hardly  consist  with  the  brevity  of 
our  present  plan,  we  shall,  therefore,  now 
take  leave  of  this  most  remarkable  page 
in  the  history  of  the  world's  philosophy, 
with  a  single  observation." 

What !  inconsistent  viiXh  the  plan 
of  a  history  of  philosophy  in  the 
nineteenth  century^  which  devotes 
286  pages  to  a  discussion  of  Locke, 
Descartes,  Malebranche,  Spinoza,  &c  ? 
Inconsistent  with  your  plan  ?  No, 
Mr.  Morell,  you  mean  mconsistent 
with  the  state  of  your  knowledge. 
Why  not  confess  it  frankly— you 
don^  know  what  "these  new  ideas" 
are ;  and  that  is  why  you  wisely  say 
nothing  about  them.  But  won*t  you 
generously  promise  that,  in  case  anv 
industrious  German  should  publbn 
a  history  of  contemporary  writers, 
you  will  willingly  extract  some  ac- 
count of  them  lor  your  next  edition  ? 

But  Mr.  Morell's  omissions  do  not 
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stop  there.  He  has  at  least  named 
these  philosophers;  but  he  has  not 
even  named  Werder,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  filled  up  the  greatest  logical 
gap  in  Hegel,  viz.  as  to  how  the 
NichU  becomes  Seifu;  and  who  is 
from  all  accounts  a  man  of  mark. 
He  has  not  even  named  Ikneke,  who 
has  made  the  greatest  discoveries  in 
psvchology  of  any  man  in  our  time, 
whose  inductive  psychology  has  been 
luminously  apphed  to  questions  of 
insanity,  education,  and  instruction, 
whose  works  are  popular,  and  daily 
increasing  in  influence.  The  younger 
Fichte  he  has  indeed  named ;  but  of 
his  sjrstem  no  account  is  given,  al- 
though Germans  who  profess  an  ac- 
guaintance  with  it  speak  of  it  in  the 
ighest  terms.  Nor  is  any  view  given 
of  the  great  schism  whicn  has  taken 
place  in  Germany,  in  the  Hegelian 
school,  and  of  the  audacious  specula- 
tions of  Feurbach,  Bruno  Bauer, 
Arnold  Ruge,  &c.  Doubtless  brevity 
is  the  excuse ! 

Of  Fourier,  Mr.  MorcU  speaks 
thus : — 

*'  Fourier  basei  the  whole  of  his  social 
theory  upon  certain  psychological  prin- 
ciples ',  the  chief  idea  which  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  being  this — ^That 
our  natural  impulses,  or,  as  he  terms 
tbenif'  atlraeiiont,  are  all  implanted  by 
God,  and  all  point  to  our  happiness  as 
their  final  cause.  In  the  present  state  of 
society,  however,  mankind  cannot  follow 
their  attractions ;  to  do  so,  would  throw 
confusion  into  our  whole  social  life.  The 
great  problem,  therefore,  is  to  frame  a 
state  of  society,  in  which  erery  roan  may 
follow  his  own  attractions,  and  make 
them  at  the  same  time  subservient  to  tlie 
general  well-being.  This  end  Fourier 
supposes  that  he  has  accomplished  by 
his  social  system;  a  system  which  he 
has  shewn  to  spring  from  psychological 
principles,  and  which  he  has  carried  out 
to  its  remotest  details.  To  enter  into  the 
particulars  of  his  social  *  Phalange/ 
woold  have  no  philosophical  interest  at- 
taching to  it.  The  curious  reader  may 
find  every  information  in  Cliambvri  Edin^ 
burgh  Journal t  1839;  and  also  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  work  on  Social  Science, 
by  Charles  Bray." 

There  are  three  points  to  be  no- 
ticed in  this  passage.  First,  its 
meagre  brevity,  which  could  be 
tolerated  only  in  a  i*eview,  but  is 
quite  "  inconsistent**  with  any  his- 
tory. Secondly,  its  references  to 
Chambers'  Journal  and  Charles  Bray; 


occupied  a  prominent  place  in  Italian 
literature.  In  the  present  centory,  App. 
Buonafede  has  also  written  on  the  His- 


tory of  Philosophy.  In  Holland,  Den- 
mark, and  Sweaen,  several  aatfaors  hav<» 
been  incited  to  meuphysical  investiga- 
tions, by  the  study  of  the  German  pbik>- 
sophy.  And  even  Portugal  hat  produced 
one  or  two  works  worthy  of  notice.  As 
these  oil,  however,  have  a  reference  to 
some  of  the  systems  we  have  explained, 


80  recondite !  evincing  such  an  **  ex- 
tensive range  of  readii^!'*  Thirdly, 
the  artifice  with  which  he  abaolves 
himself  from  the  labour  of  studying 
a  system  in  order  that  he  may  give 
an  exposition  of  it,  by  saving  that 
there  '*  could  be  no  nhilos(»hieaI 
interest  attached  to  the  detaik  of  it 
Now,  although  it  is  auite  intelligibie  I 
how  German  metaphysidana,  occu- 
pied with  the  absbact  proUems  of  \ 
ontolo^,  should  dopise  as  unphi-  , 
losophioKl  and  uninteresting  any  ' 
speculations  of  Communism,  Fourier- 
ism,  &c.;  yet  it  does  strike  us  is 
somewhat  anomalous  in  an  historian  i 
of  modem  philosophy  that  he  shook! 
im&^c  there  was  not  a  very  great 
philosophical  interest  attached  to  all 
such  speculations.  False  as  we  be- 
lieve Fourierism  to  be,  dangerous  as 
all  such  anarchical  attempts  most  ever 
be,  their  very  danger  fixes  attention 
upon  them.  They  lie  too  near  the 
root  of  much  of  our  social  distarbanee 
to  be  disr^iarded,  and  it  is  of  great 
consejiuence  to  all  men  that  such 
doctrines  should  be  fttUy  refuted. 
But  before  they  can  be  refuted,  they 
must  be  understood.  But  as  Mr. 
Morell  had  never  read  Fourier,  of 
course  he  could  not  satisfy  a  Ij^i- 
mate  curiosity  on  that  point.  What 
he  says  about  want  of  philosophical 
interest  is  trivial.  Equally  so  his 
excuse  for  not  mentioning  the  Ita- 
lians:— 

"  In  the  course  of  onr  '  Histoncal 
View,'  we  hare  said  nothing  respecting 
the  philosophy  of  any  of  the  Eoropesn 
nations,  beyond  £ngland,  France,  and 
Germany.  We  would  not  have  it  in- 
ferred hence,  that  philosophy  has  been 
entirely  neglected  amongst  all  the  Euro- 
pean people  except  those  three.  The 
reason  why  they  hold  no  particular  place 
in  the  history  of  philosophy  is,  that  they 
hare  attached  themselves  to  some  of  the 
systems  we  hare  explained,  rather  than 
originated  any  new  methods  or  theories. 
In  Italy,  Gior.  Batt.  Vieo,  about  the 
close  or  the  last  century,  gare  a  sketch 
of  the  History  of  Pbilosooby,  which  has 
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we  have  not  tliottght  it  worth  whfle  to 
give  any  distinct  account  of  them  in  the 
preeent  volomes." 

Does  any  one  believe  this?  To 
ns  it  is  quite  transparent.  Mr. 
Morell  knows  nothing  of  the  Italian 
thinkers ;  no,  not  even  their  names, 
as  his  specimens,  Yico  and  Buonafede, 
clearly  evidence.  Yet  the  purchaser 
of  an  ezpensiYe  history  of  philosophy 
in  Europe  in  the  nineteenth  century 
might  reasonably  expect  to  hear 
something  of  Gioja,  Kosmini,  Ro- 
magnosi,  Gallupi,  and  others;  the 
more  so  as  no  preceding  historian 
has  rendered  such  a  task  superfluous ; 
but,  ah!  this  is  j^recisely  the  reason 
why  Mr.  Morell  is  silent  I  Autoly- 
cus  was  dexterous  in  the  art  of 
"  oonv^rance ;"  but  Autolycus  him- 
self oould  find  no  scope  for  his  talents 
in  an  uninhabited  island. 

We  think  the  foregoiiu^  remarks 
have  established  our  mst  posi- 
tion respecting  our  author's  '*  ex- 
tensive ran^  of  reading.'*  With- 
out professmg  to  be  very  learned 
in  such  matters,  mere  desultory 
students  as  we  are,  we  have  picked 
holes  enough  in  Mr.  Morell's  work 
to  settle  that  question  for  ever. 
But  as  erudition,  however  valuable 
in  such  an  undertaking,  is  not  the 
most  important  quality  in  the  his- 
torian, let  us  see  what  claims  Mr. 
Morell  puts  forth  to  the  ^'  extraor- 
dinary grasp  of  mind"  which  his 
friendly  critic  awards  him.  No  one 
will  undervalue  the  importance  of 
erudition;  we,  least  of  all,  having 
having  had  too  many  examples  be- 
fore us  of  second-hand  information; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  oonsiderine 
the  quantity  of  treatises,  historical, 
crituad,  and  elucidative,  which  have 
been  written  upon  the  great  philo- 
sophers, we  can  conceive  that  a  man 
of  large  srasp  and  of  flexibility  of 
mind,  might,  vrithout  much  direct  ac- 
quaintance with  the  original  writers, 
produce  a  valuable  and  instructive 
work.  Is  Mr.  Morell  such  a  writer  P 
We  cannot  think  so.  He  seems  to 
us  a  very  worthy,  respectable  coun- 
try gentleman,  dabbling  in  philoso- 
phy, but  singularly  (uoudy  in  his 
perceptions ;  whose  ambition  to  be  a 
philosopher  has  deceived  him  into 
the  idea  of  his  being  one;  whose 
clearness  of  apprehension  is  not  in- 
aptly illustratea  when  he  calls  dtmbt 
^^  useless  verbiage !"  (vol.  i.  p.  199), 
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and  whose  grasp  of  mind  may  be  esti- 
mated from  one  point :  after  a  li  fe-  long 
struggle  with  the  m3r8tery  of  existence, 
he  has  taken  refuge  in  that  sorry 
system,  the  Eclecticism  of  Cousin ! 

To  the  book,  however.  He  calls 
it  a  "  critical  and  historical  view."  It 
is  neither.  It  is  not  critical;  for  be 
sunply  gives  a  description  of  the 
systems,  and  seldom  examines  them 
critically.  It  is  not  historical;  for 
history  means  the  story  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  philosophy  within  a 
given  period ;  not  the  isolation  of  all 
chronology  and  all  connexion,  by  an 
arbitrary  arrangement  according  to 
an  eclectic  idea.  If  a  man  were  to 
write  a  book  on  the  condition  of 
England  in  modern  times,  and  were 
to  narrate  the  rise  and  pro^ss  of 
the  Reform-bill  and  the  Anti-Corn- 
law  League  immediately  after  the 
narration  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  Great  Rebellion;  and  having 
finished  with  the  League,  were  to 
open  his  next  chapter  with  the  Re- 
storation ;  he  might,  indeed,  be  said 
to  have  written  a  book  on  England, 
but  not  a  history  —  not  even  an  his- 
torical view  of  England.  Yet  Mr. 
Morell's  arrangement  of  his  materials 
is  not  more  historical  than  that. 

A  brief  sketch  of  the  plan  will 
shew  this.  He  beffins  by  an  intro- 
duction, in  which  he  explains  what 
he  means  by  philosophy ;  the  primary 
elements  of  human  knowledge,  dpro' 
pos  of  which  he  anticipates  Kant's 
and  Cousin's  views  of  the  categories, 
and  the  five  possible  systems  of  phi- 
losophy, —  sensationalism,  ideansm, 
scepticism,  mysticism,  eclecticism.  He 
then  proceeds  to  consider  the  proxi- 
mate sources  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  nrst  chap- 
ter is  devoted  to  the  revival  of  an- 
cient systems, — Ramus,  Bacon,  and 
Hobbes ;  to  Locke,  to  Collins,  Hartley, 
Priestley,  and  Home  Tooke;  to  Con- 
dillac,  lielvetius,  St.  Lambert,  Baron 
d'Holbach,  French  Enevclopeedia, 
Herder,  and  Tiedeman.  The  second 
to  Docartes,  Geulinx,  Malebranche, 
Spinoza;  to  Lord  Herbert,  Cumber- 
land, Cudworth,  Shaftesbury,  Wol- 
laston,  Clarke,  Butler,  Berkeley,  Drs. 
Price  and  Harris.  The  third  to 
Leibnitz,  Wolf,  and  Kant ;  to  Hutche- 
son.  Smith,  Reid,  Beattie  and  Oswald. 
The  third  to  the  different  forms  of 
mysticism  and  scepticism  which  have 
arisen  from  the  preceding  systems. 
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This  goodly  atray  of  aaiBes  promiNt 
more  than  the  work  ftilfik,  fbr  the 
authors  are  ipokea  of  eaptrfickUy, 
and  except  Locke  and  Kant,  with  a 
brevity  which  ia  provoking.  Either 
these  men  should  not  faaye  been  in- 
troduoed  at  all,  or  they  should  have 
been  more  satis&ctorily  handled. 

The  second  part,  that  is  the  real 
business  of  the  work,  then  opens. 
The  first  chapter  begins  with  James 
and  John  Mill,  is  followed  up  with 
Paley,  Bentham,  the  socialists  and 
phrendogists,  who  are  weeeeded  by 
Cabanis,  Garat,  Vohigr,  Tracy, 
Broussais,  and  Comte.  By  this  ar- 
rangement John  Mill,  now  living,  a 
younger  man  than  his  contemporary 
Comte,  is  hutaricaU^  made  to  precede 
Taley  and  Cabanis  1  and  Comte  again 
is  made  to  precede  Stewart,  Brown, 
Fiehte,  Hegel,  owing  to  the  hsprpy 
arrangement  which  makes  Mr.  Mo** 
rell  e^aust  all  the  names  of  the 
sensational  school  before  proceeding 
to  the  idealists. 

The  second  chanter  being  devoted 
to  ^e  Idealists,  exhibits  this  arrange- 
ment, —  Stewart,  Brown,  Yonnff, 
Abercrombie,  Sir  J.  Msckintom 
(whodied  before  Abercrombie  wrote), 
and  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  now  living. 
Then  follow  Fichtc,  Schelling,  He- 
gel, Herbart,  and  contemporary 
writ^ ;  to  them  succeed  Dr.  rayne, 
Isaac  Taylor,  B.  Smart,  Professor 
Whewell,  Carlvle,  &c.,  who  are  fol- 
lowed by  De  Maistre,  La  Mennais, 
Ballancbe,  Baron  d^Eckstein,  Kant, 
and  Schulz.  The  confusion  be- 
comes ^  worse  confounded  **  as  we  pro- 
ceed. Coleridge,  Taylor,  Greaves, 
Sewell,  Wardlaw,  St.  Simon  (!), 
Fourier,  Jaeobi,  Bouterwek,  Krug, 
Fries,  Calker,  Schlegel,  Schleier- 
macher,  Novalis,  Schubert,  Baader ; 
then  Laromigttiere,  Royer*Collurd, 
Biran,  Cousin,  Jouffiroy,  Daminm,  B. 
Constant,  De  Stael,  and  De  Genmdo. 

Such  a  pellmell  of  dates  and  sys- 
tems—soea  a  violation  of  all  his- 
torical order,  was  never  seen  befwe. 
He  tells  us  in  the  pre&oe  that  hia 
desire  was  not  to  be  oru^inal,  but 
usefhl:  he  tliought  it  wouM  be--' 

"  Of  very  important  service  to  one 
who  should  be  anzioas  to  travel,  as  I  bad 
done,  over  the  broad  field  oT  Earopean 
metaphysics.  How  eagerly-  should  I  have 
welcomed  such  a  directory  myaelf  while 
I  was  toiling  to  g«taome  clear  light  upon 
the  confticting  systems  of  Germany— 


how  highly  ahonld  I  have  vshMd  a  aim- 
pis  and  deflaite  atateaaant  of  tha  tbaBda- 
tion  principle  of  the  diilmat  srhoola^- 
how  loteasaly  rejoiced  in  a  work  which 
would  shew  the  relationa  of  tha  ooa  to 
the  other !  It  was  with  a  viaw,  there, 
fore,  of  supplying  the  want  wfaseh  T  had 
mvaelf  felt,  that  I  began  tha  akatcb 
wbiob  has  now  swelM  into  these  two 
▼tdumea ;  and  it  is  in  tha  bapa  that  it 
may  sibrd  to  otbeis  what  I  aayaalf  vainly 
Bought  for,  that  it  ia  now  nsncrad,  with 
all  its  imperfoctions,  before  tha  pahbe«" 

If  he  ima^pnea  any  one  will  be 
*' intensely  rejoiced**  m  the  exhibi- 
tion he  has  given  of  the  '^  relatioiw 
of  the  one  system  to  the  oaher,**  he 
has  a  very  smgular  conception  of  re- 
lationfl.  No  one  can  possibly  gain 
any  idea  of  the  '^relations  of  sys- 
tems** from  hia  work ;  he  has  taken 
care  to  destroy  all  trace  of  such.  It 
is  very  evident  that  each  system  of 
phslosonhy  must  be  very  greatly  in- 
nuencea,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  all 
the  speculations  which  have  pie- 
ceded  it.  No  man  can  eseape  the  m- 
fluenoes  of  his  ace.  He  inherits  a 
vast  amount  of  that  which  the  la> 
hour  of  generations  has  stored  up. 
But  Mr.  Morell  writes  as  if  a  man 
were  wholly  isolated  from  such  in- 
fluences, as  if,  so  long  as  he  belonged 
to  one  class  of  thinkers,  according  to 
an  arlHtrary  classification^  he  was  only 
to  be  considered  as  a  sensationalist 
absolute,  and  not  the  ^  heir  of  time.** 
Mr.  Morell  will  perhaps  imagine  he 
has  answered  this  objection  when  be 
says  that  the  ariangement  he  adopts 
is  a  ^' philoBOi)hical"  arrangement 
Perhaps  so;  it  is  not,  however,  ^  his- 
torical.** Nay,  more.  Granting  hhn 
his  arrangement  of  sehook,  it  is  at 
once  ajqmrent  that  his  subdivision  is 
ludicrously  imperfect  For,  let  us 
suppose  him  to  have  undertaken  the 
history  of  each  school  by  itself,  the 
*'  sensationalistB**  of  France  ought  to 
have  preceded  the  **  sensationalists** 
of  En^nd,  simply  because  they  did 
so  in  time,  and  because,  also,  they 
notoriously  and  avowedly  influenced 
the  Sng^ish  school. 

We  will  not  assert  that  Mr.  Mo- 
rell framed  this  arrangement  with  a 
consciousness  of  its  somewhat  better 
disguising  his  wbdeaide  cAd^ations 
to  the  manuals;  but  we  must  say 
that  it  hss  the  look  of  it.  Had  otf 
the  French  writers  Ibrmed  one  dis- 
tinct ptntion  of  his  book,  it  would 
haye  been  too  apparent  that  DamiroD 
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was  iht  fmij  source  of  his  know- 
led^.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  cannot 
hesitate  in  condemning  his  arrange- 
ment as  Tcry  nnphilosopfalcal,  very 
nnhistorical,  and  destructive  of  that 
utility  which  the  work  otherwise 
mMit  have  had. 

We  repeat  it,  the  work  is  a  bulky 
review  article,  a  plethora  of  twaddle. 
It  has  not  information  precise  enough 
to  be  very  useful,  and  it  has  no  phi- 
losophical acumen.  A  vast  amount 
of  philosophical  Udk  is  doubtless  to 
be  found  there— talk  about  great 
names  and  potent  systems ;  but  when 
we  add  that,  in  the  first  volume  of 
of  this  "History,"  there  are  only 
eight  references  to  authorities,  and 
those  to  such  works  as  Brougham's 
Natural  Theology^  HerscheVs  D£f- 
cavrse,  WhewelPs  Inductive  Sciences^ 
Chrigtutn  Reformer^  &c.,  and  not  one 
to  the  manuals  to  which  he  n  so  in- 
debted, the  reader  will  estimate  the 
amount  of  research  employed,  and 
the  means  afforded  him  of  following 
the  authors*  footsteps. 

And  now,  reader,  fbr  a  specimen 
of  Mr.  Morell*s  criticism.  Many 
curious  specimens  might  be  selected, 
but  it  would  seem,  perhaps,  invi- 
dious to  dwell  upon  his  olunders 
upon  forei^  systems  since  he  is  so 
little  acquainted  with  them.  There- 
fore, to  give  him  the  benefit  of  his 
own  countryman,  we  will  select 
Locke;  firstly,  because  Locke  he 
must  have  r^  at  college,  and  is  as 
plain  and  intelligible  as  ever  philo- 
sopher can  hope  to  be ;  secondly,  be- 
cause the  critic  before  alluded  to, 
who  admired  Mr.  MorelFs  extensive 
learning  and  grasp  of  mind,  quoted 
the  passage  as  a  specimen.  We  be- 
lieve, then,  wc  are  acting  with  tender 
consideration  in  quoting  this  critique 
on  Locke : — 

'*  Now»  in  order  to  poiat  oat  wfaeni 
•sd  in  what  maimer  Locke  departed  from 
the  principlea  whiohhe  at  firdt  laid  dowo 
for  nis  guidance,  let  us  for  a  moment 
cooaider  what  the  new  organum  of  philo« 
sophy,  aa  derived  from  Bacon  and  em- 
ployed by  Locke  himself,  really  is.  It 
containa,  as  we  have  shewn,  two  move- 
ments :  first,  the  observation  of  phe- 
Bomeha  just  as  Nature  gives  them  ;  and 
•  then  the  •zplteation  and  xecomposition  of 
them,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  hring  to 
view  ftntrai  btwt*  Now  fidelity  to  these 
principlea  imperatively  demanded  of 
Locke,  when  be  applied  them  to  the 
&uhject  of  his  essay,  to  commence  hy  a 
thorough  induction  of  all  the  phenomena 


of  the  human  understanding,  as  they  are 
given  to  us  in  our  own  consciousness ; 
having  done  this,  he  mi^ht  safely  have 
proceeded  either  to  classify  them,  or  to 
draw  any  conclasions  that  seemed  war- 
ranted. But  what  plan  does  he  actually 
puraue  1  Instead  of  commencing  by 
auch  a  careful  induction  of  fbcts,  he 
makes  in  the  outset  no  induction  at  all ; 
he  determines  neither  the  number  nor 
the  characteristics  of  our  ideas,  but  starts 
at  once  by  searching  for  their  origin. 
This  was  the  point  in  which  he  first  of 
all  departed  from  the  true  method  of 
philosophising,  and  which  led  him  on 
many  occasions,  as  we  shall  sooti  see, 
into  no  H(t!e  inaccuracy  and  confusion. 

"  There  is  not,  in  fact,  a  single  branch 
of  inductive  science  in  the  world  which 
would  give  correct  results,  if  pursued  in 
the  same  manner  as  Locke  pursued  the 
study  of  mind.  Suppose,  for  example, 
that  the  illustrious  astronomer  of  the  same 
age  had  investigated  the  architecture  of 
the  heavens  on  the  same  principle  as 
Locke  did  the  construction  and  powers  of 
the  human  understanding ;  suppose  that, 
instead  of  commencing  by  a  diligent  in- 
duction of  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens, 
he  had  first  applied  all  his  energies  to 
search  into  the  origin  of  those  few  which 
presented  themselves  confusedly  and  in 
the  aggregate  to  his  mind,..what,  we 
ask,  would  have  been  the  result  1  He 
must,  in  that  case,  necessarily  have 
formed  hypotheses  unwarranted,  or,  at 
Uast,  unproved  by  facts  ;  and,  instead  of 
casting  a  lustre  upon  his  name,  his  age, 
and  his  country,  would  have,  probably, 
taken  his  rank  amongst  those  ingenious 
speculators,  who  had  before  him  beaten 
the  path  to  obliriou.  The  method  which 
Newton  followed  taught  him,  before  he 
sought  the  origin  of  any  phenomena,  to 
examine  what  thny  really  were,  what 
characteristics  they  bore,  and  how  many 
of  a  similar  nature  might  be  ranged  side 
by  side  to  throw  light  upon  each  other. 
He  knew  that  to  neglect  one  fact,  or  to 
imagine  one,  were  both  fatal  errors  in  in- 
doctive  science,  which  might  lead  us  in 
the  end  ftr  away  firom  the  tmth. 

"  Precisely  of  this  natore,  however, 
was  Locke's  first  devtation  from  the  true 
Baconian  principles.  In  commencing  by 
seekiDg  for  the  origin  of  our  ideas  he  was 
actually  investigating  the  source  of  phe- 
nomena, of  which  he  had  not  yet  deter- 
mined either  the  character  or  the  number. 
The  result  was  that  his  conclusion  upon 
(his  question  was  necessarily  a  gum ;  or, 
if  we  would  name  it  philosophically,  an 
hypothesis  which  might  be  true  or  might 
not.  Instead  of  claasi^ing  all  our  ideas 
as  they  exist  in  their  present  mature 
condition  in  the  mind,  and  then  drawing 
from  such  an  extensive  and  complete 
view  of  the  case,  a  valid  conclusion  as 
to  their  primitive  state  or  origin,  he  drew 
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Ilia  inference  before  be  bad  examined  bia 
data,  and  thus  made  bia  obaerrationa 
a^tiare  to  bis  theory,  instead  of  drawing 
bu  theory  from  the  observations.  To 
laj  a  firm  baaia  for  mental  acience  bj 
ancb  a  method  waa  and  ever  must  be  ab- 
solutely impoaaible;  for  when  once  we 
have  an  bypotheaia  ready  formed  we  aoon 
become  too  prejudiced  in  ita  favour  to 
judge  impartially  of  any  facta  which  mav 
aeem  to  militate  against  it ;  and  even,  if 
all  the  facts  we  may  happen  to  obaerve 
do  agree  with  it,  yet,  until  we  have  made 
a  aystematic  induction  of  them  all,  and 
brought  them  one  by  one  to  the  proper 
test,  it  is  impossible  to  regard  our  posi- 
tion aa  proved  beyond  the  danger  of  being 
overturned  by  aome  hitherto  unheeded 
phenomenoo.  But  it  ia  not  an  uncertain 
position  which  will  do  for  the  comer-stone 
of  a  whole  system  of  philosophy." 

On  thiB  we  first  beg  leave  to  re- 
mark, that  it  ia  taken  from  Victor 
Ck>n8in,*  and,  secondly,  that  it  is  a 
blind  and  blundering  confiinon  of 
what  Locke  professed  to  do  with 
what  the  Eclectics  think  he  ought  to 
have  done.  Cousin  and  Mr.  Morell 
think  that  Locke's  departure  from 
his  own  principles  was  his  seeking 
after  the  oivm  of  our  ideas.  Let 
them  open  Locke.  He  tells  us,  as 
plainly^  as  languase  can  tell  it,  that 
nis  desiffu  was  '*  To  inquire  into  the 
originai,  certainty,  and  extent  of  hu- 
man knowledge.  "I  shidl  inquire 
into  the  original  of  those  ideas,  no- 
tions, or  wbAtever  you  please  to  call 
them,  which  a  man  observes  and  is 
conscious  to  himself  he  has  in  his 
nind,  and  the  ways  whereby  the  un- 
derstandinff  comes  to  be  furnished  by 
them.'*  C^  any  thing  be  more  posi- 
tive? Now  it  certainly  may  be  a 
question  whether  Locke  save  the 
true  explanation  of  this  origin,  but 
not  as  to  whether  he  sought  the  ori- 
gin in  accordance  with  his  own  princi- 
ples. We  may  have  ideas  in  our  mind 
which  came  there  in  a  venr  different 
way  ftom  that  explained  by  him. 
This  is  now  generally  admitted  to  be 
the  fact:  Locke's  psychology  is  in- 
deed incomplete.  But  to  say  that  he 
departed  from  his  own  principles  in 
the  endeavour  to  ascertain  that  ori- 
fin—U)  say  that  he  should  have  class- 
ified all  ideas  as  he  found  them  to 
exist  in  the  mind,  and  from  that  class- 
ification luive  deduced  their  origin, 
ia  a  double  blunder ;  first,  a  miscon- 


ception of  Locke's  pnrpose,  secondly, 
an  ignoraHo  eUuehi. 

We  will  endeavour  briefly  to  ex- 
onerate Locke  from  this  diaise  of 
unscientific  investigation,  whioi  is 
foolishly  compared  to  Newton's  in- 
vesti^tion.  Newton  had  before  him 
certam  permanent  and  unvarying 
facts;  from  these  he  was  to  dednee 
the  laws  of  their  operation.  But 
Locke  had  before  him  not  simply  a 
problem  in  mechanicMy  but  a  problem 
m  physiology ;  and  a  different  in ves- 
ti^tion  was  forced  upon  him.  The 
mmd,  as  he  well  knew,  Uvet  and 
^rows.  It  is  not  in  its  maturity  what 
It  was  in  its  infancy.  The  deve- 
lopement  of  its  faculties  changes  it 
no  less  than  the  body  is  changed  in 
the  progress  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave.  The  mind  of  the  babe  is  no 
more  to  be  compared  with  the  mind 
of  the  man  than  its  body  is.  Locke 
knew  very  well  that  if  he  would  as- 
certain the  **  original  certainty  and 
extent  of  our  knowledge"  he  must 
investigate  the  minds  of  infimts  and 
savages,  as  well  as  of  civilised  and 
matured  men ;  just  as  if  he  had  de- 
sired to  know  the  real  nature  of  the 
body  be  would  have  been  led  to  ex- 
amine it  at  various  stages  of  iti 
f;rowth  and  progress.  He  woidd  ^nA 
m  the  bones  of  a  diild  more  cartilsce 
than  in  those  of  a  man,  whence  be 
would  conclude  that  men  were  not 
bom  with  bones  such  as  they  pos- 
sessed at  maturity.  In  like  manner, 
he  found  that  m  children's  minds 
there  was  an  absence  of  certain  ab- 
stract ideas — that  their  ideas  were 
mostly  concrete ;  whence  he  concluded 
that  men  are  not  bom  with  abstract 
ideas;  and,  pushing  the  inquiry  far- 
ther, that  men  are  not  bom  witn  any 
innate  ideas  at  all.  This  conclusion 
seems  perfectly  absurd  to  M.  Couan 
and  Mr.  Morell ;  and  certainly,  upon 
their  psychological  methods,  it  could 
never  have  been  arrived  at.  For 
what  do  they  but  examine  the  bones 
of  a  gprown  man  and  declare  that 
they  find  them  free  from  cartilage ; 
ergo  (the  ficts  being  duly  collected 
to  establish  this),  in  human  osteo- 
logy cartilage  plavs  no  jiart  P  And 
if  you  point  out  the  cartilage  in  the 
infant  they  reply,  "  Very  true ;  but, 
you  see,  this  becomes  bone  at  last 
The  germ  of  bone  is  there,  give  it 
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bat  time  to  grow,^  Time  to  grow  ? 
Yes,  and  lime  to  assimilate.  But  this 
is  the  very  point  asserted  by  your 
adversaries.  What  was  really 
Locke*8  purpose?  To  prove  that 
we  were  noi  bom  with  any  innate 
ideas.  To  which  the  conceptualists 
reply.  *'Ah!  but  these  ideas  are 
neoosarily  evolved  by  experience ; 
but,  not  being  given  m  experience, 
are  antecedent  and  superior  to  it.** 
In  other  words,  the  question  being, 
Are  our  bones  such  at  our  birth  as 
they  hereafter  become  ?  M.  Cousin 
would  reply,  "  With  proper  food,  m 
time,  the  infant  bones  necessarily  be- 
CGftne  the  same  as  those  of  a  man; 
vet,  inasmuch  as  lime  itself  is  not 
bone,  we  must  say  that  the  bone  ex- 
isted antecedently  to  it;  ergo^  we 
are  bom  with  bones  similar  to  Uiose 
of  maturity  I**  Such  is  the  difference 
between  these  antagonists.  The  mi- 
serable tgnoratio  elenchi  which  the 
comparison  with  Newton  exhibits 
will  now  be  apparent  Newton*s  ob- 
ject was  to  discover  kaos^  not  an 
origin ;  Locke*8  object  was  to  discover 
an  or^in  and  not  laws.  With  New- 
ton the  data  were  precise  and  unva- 
rying ;  with  Locke  they  were  to  be 
soujpt,  and  due  notice  taken  of  their 
variations.  Had  Newton*s  object 
been  to  inquire  into  the  eonatitution 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  instead  of  into 
the  laws  of  (heir  operation^  he  would 
have  been  forced  to  proceed  upon 
Locke's  plan,  and,  like  recent  specu- 
lators, to  have  deduced  from  known 
facts  the  nebulous  origin  of  the 
planets. 

This  extraordinary  blunder,  this 
total  misconception  of  the  aims  and 
means  of  scientific  procedure,  arises 
partly,  no  doubt,  from  ignorance  of 
the  scientific  methods,  but  partly  also 
from  identifying  the  method  of  the 
Scotch  psychologists  with  that  fiir 
truer  and  more  efficient  method 
opened  bv  Locke.  Beid  and  Stewart 
accept  the  mental  phenomena  as 
they  present  themselves,  and,  classi- 
fying them  (in  no  very  scientific 
manner),  proceed  to  furnish  an  tn- 
ventory  of  the  mind.  What  results 
ihe^  attained  thereby  let  their  own 
disciples  proclaim.  Enouf^h  for  our 
present  purpose  that  their  method 
was  not  that  of  Locke,  as  their  object 
was  not  his  object. 

After  reading  Mr.  Morell's  eulogy 


of  Newton*s  method,  which  he  op- 
poses in  such  triumph  to  that  of 
Locke,  after  hearing  him  lay  such 
stress  upon  the  plain  observation  of 
facts  and  deduction  from  them  of 
general  rales,  conceive  our  surprise 
at  finding  him  dismiss  Ferguson  in 
this  summary  manner : — 

"Ferguson  at  once  cuts  off  the  ap- 
proach to  a  higher  metaphysical  science 
07  laying  down  as  the  very  principle  of 
all  icience,  that  human  knowledge  ia  con. 
fined  entirely  to  the  observation  of  facta, 
and  to  the  deduction  from  them  of  gene- 
ral rales.  In  doing  so,  he  overlooks  al- 
together the  great  truth,  that  there  are 
conceptions  by  which  alone  the  fi^ts  are 
intelligible,  and  axioms  upon  which  the 
very  process  of  induction  rests ;  while  in 
holding  up  KcperUnee  aa  marking  the 
limits  of  our  philosophical  knowledge,  he 
forgets  that  there  are  laws  of  thought 
which  are  assuredly  prior  to  all  expe- 
rience." 

We  had  thought  of  exposing  the 
blunders  ^ir.  Morell  commits  re- 
spectmg  Bacon  and  Descartes;  but 
as  they  are  all  derived  from  Victor 
Cousin,  who  certainly  never  under- 
stood, if  indeed  he  ever  read  Bacon, 
we  may  let  them  pass,  for  our  readers 
must  be  getting  weary  of  this  subject. 

To  sum  up  our  verdict  on  this  nis- 
tory  we  may  say  that  a  weaker  book 
has  seldom  come  before  us ;  but  3ret,  in 
spite  of  its  wholesale  '*  appropria- 
tions,** numerous  errors,  ana  general 
feebleness,  it  may  not  be  without  its 
use  to  such  as  are  entirely  ignorant 
on  the  subject,  and  cannot  read 
French  and  German.  Of  Mr.  Morell 
himself  we  would  fain  speak  kindly. 
He  seems  a  very  amiable,  gentle- 
spirited  person,  fond  of  wandering  in 
the  groves  of  Academe,  a  mild  anta- 
gonist and  a  willing  admirer.  There 
IS,  indeed,  such  a  soft,  quiet  tone 
spr^  over  the  whole  work,  that  one 
wonders  how  so  moral  a  gentleman 
could  be  so  deficient  in  literary  con- 
science. As  this  is  a  eoup^'essaij  we 
trust  no  subsequent  work  will  betray 
the  same  laxity.  **  Cheap  fame**  may 
be  had,  indeed,  by  any  one  who  cares 
to  purchase  it;  but  it  rans  terrible 
risk  of  being  found  out  and  becom- 
ing dear  imamy.  ^Nam  gloriam, 
honorem  bonus  et  ignarus  sqne  sibi 
exoptant:  sed  ille  verA  viA  nititur; 
huic  quia  bons  artes  desunt,  dolis 
atque  falllMsiis  contendit."* 
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Chaptbb  I. 


A  8U8TA1NBD  frost  fof  any  number  of 
days  does  not  occur  in  Basse  Bre- 
tagne  once  in  six  years  on  an  average, 
— '*  a  chance  not  to  be  neglected  oy 
the  sportsman,"  we  said,  as  we  turned 
over  the  contents  of  our  pocket- 
book,  which  consisted  of  pen-and-ink 
maps  of  choice  points  of  the  country, 
our  port  d'armes,  a  few  sahnon-flira, 
and  such  permissions  to  chauer  over 
different  signories  and  manors  as  we 
had  been  fortunate  enouch  to  collect. 
Amongst  others  was  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction, with  which  we  had  been 
favoured  from  the  deputy,  to  one 
Monsieur  Pierre  Perron,  an  advocate 
in  high  renute  at  Paris,  but  what 
was  infinitcJy  more  satisfactory  to  us, 
in  far  higher' repute  as  a  chasseur  in 
Brittany,  and  possessed  of  vast  estates 
in  the  wildest  parts  of  the  Cote  du 
Nord.  I  had  forwarded  my  letter  of 
introduction  to  him  some  time  pre« 
vious,  but  had  not  been  favoured 
with  a  reply ;  however,  havine  heard 
so  much  of  the  sport  to  be  had  on  his 
property,  I  determined  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  weather,  and  to  make 
a  day  or  two  in  that  direction  to 
reconnoitre.  The  nearest  route  lay 
across  the  country,  and  as  there  was 
no  means  of  travelling  in  a  char-a- 
banc  through  narrow  uines  and  over 
goat-paths,  I  determined  to  put  my 
stout  pony,  which  was  characterised 
by  the  name  of  "  Ilercule,"  into  re- 
quisition. I  had  long  found  the 
necessity  of  some  arrangement  to 
carry  my  dogs,  the  best  shooting 
ffround  usually  lying  at  so  great  a 
distance  that  they  were  knocked  up 
on  reaching  it,  to  say  nothing  of 
returning;  I  therefore  hit  upon  the 
followiiu^  expedient.  I  had  two  nar- 
row ana  moderately  deep  panniers 
made  of  wicker-work,  and  lined  with 
sheepskins,  wadded  with  flock,  and 
covered  with  a  net ;  in  each  of 
these  I  put  one  of  my  setters,  and 
slung  them  tight  across  the  pony  at 
the  crupper  of  the  saddle,  sitting 
myself  as  forward  as  possible,  and 
riding  Arab  fashion.  The  only  diffi- 
culty I  had  now  was  to  get  my  pony 
to  accommodate  himself  to  a  swinging 
trot  'y  this  accomplished;  the  arrange- 


ment answered  completely,  renderiitf 
me  independent  of  the  moat  difficuU 
country ;  and  thus  packed,  we  made 
twenty  miles  over-mght,  and  slept  at 
a  Bourg  hostelry.  On  the  foUowiog 
morning  we  were  all  three  on  our 
I^  at  the  streak  of  day,  fresh  as 
larks,  and  bent  on  a  regular  daVs 
cock -shooting.  I  say  vre.  This 
classification  of  the  human  and  canine 
may  seem  derogatoiy  to  the  dignify 
of  the  rationaispecies  to  any  but  a 
roving  hill  sportsman,  who  is  hb 
own  keeper,  knows  what  it  is  to  share 
his  wallet  with  his  dogs,  the  partners 
of  his  toils  and  pleasures,  and  has 
felt  the  genial  wannth  of  their  bodies 
as  they  lay  across  his  feet,  while  the 
stars  shone  clear  above  bis  head 
through  the  roofless  ruins  of  some 
ancient  ch&teau, — ^a  circumstance  that 
has  happened  to  us  mcNre  than  once. 
The  sun  was  tawny  and  dim  as  it 
strum;led  through  the  early  mist, 
which  was  swept  away  by  the  keen 
east  wind,  and  left  the  air  as  clear  as 
a  bell  and  the  heavens  as  blue.  It 
had  taken  us  three  hours  to  reach 
our  ground;  it  now  lay  before  us, 
and  was  a  lon^,  continuous  valley  of 
several  miles  m  extent,  through  the 
sinuosities  of  which  ran  a  dear  stream, 
the  sides  garnished  with  tufts  of 
gigantic  rushes,  and  interspersed  with 
dumps  of  alders.  Here  the  ground 
was  protected,  and  the  water  flowed 
fresh  and  pearly,  while  the  swampy, 
open  parts  afforded  sound  footmg 
alter  a  three  days*  smart  frost.  Wc 
calculated  that  the  birds,  driven  from 
the  woods,  would  be  found  landed  on 
the  warm  spring  (in  whidi  case  they 
remain  upon  tneir  feeding  ground 
till  the  weather  breaks),  and  we  were 
not  disappointed.  Spaniels  would 
have  spoilt  the  sport,  as  they  would 
have  overrun  the  ground  and  driven 
every  thing  away ;  whereas  the  set- 
ters, cast  on  eithca:  side  the  stream, 
beat  the  ^ound  steadily  and  cleaa, 
being  trained  to  flush  the  oock8» 
after  a  short  pause.  Few  rose  out  of 
shot,  and  when  they  did,  as  they  had 
only  the  open  country  to  take  to, 
they  dropped  ahead  and  were  re- 
Cpyered.   As  th«  sun  b^;aa  to  pale^ 
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and  gave  lu  waraiiig  to  return,  we 
had  bagged  nineteen  eocka,  and  yet 
our  ahooting  was  &r  from  firat-rate, 
for  the  SUB,  till  it  reached  the  me- 
ridiaDf  shone  directly  in  our  ftce. 
It  must  be  confcsMd  this  was  maiden 
gnmnd,  and  a  gun  had  rarely,  if  ever, 
hem  fired  in  tins  solitary  Vuley  foe- 
foie.  We  made  the  best  of  our  way 
to  gain  the  highroad,  as  we  had 
seven  good  miles  before  us,  and  had 
hardly  diminished  our  distance  a 
mile,  when  we  were  met  by  a  travel- 
ling-carriage, of  a  somewhat  cum- 
brous description,  drawn  by  two 
powerful  Norman  greys,  ¥nth  plaited 
namess,  and  sheepskins  dyed  blue, 
stretched  over  their  loins,  while  iVom 
the  apex  of  the  collar  jingled  a  clump 
of  large  hawks*  bells.  The  velvet 
cq>  and  silver  band  and  tassel,  as 
well  as  the  profhsion  of  silver  braid 
with  which  the  postilion  was  deco- 
rated, shewed  the  inmates  to  be  per- 
sons of  some  pretension.  On  the 
panel  was  painted,  somewhat  ela- 
borately, the  coat^of-arms,  being  two 
naked  arms  placed  crosswise,  the 
hand  attached  to  the  one,  apeuy  as  if 
frankly  offered,  a^d  the  other  doubled 
upiaB  threatening  attitude,  with  the 
laconie  motto,  ** Choose!*'  or,  as  it 
ran  in  Breton,  **Komoret  an  hani 
a-blyo  ganoch;'*  emblems  which 
will  ultimately  be  found  to  accord 
accurately  with  the  character  of  the 
owner.  But  my  attention  was  cap- 
tivated by  what  followed.  On  a 
stout  roadster  was  mounted  a  stal- 
wart fellow,  with  black  moustache, 
and  a  shaggy  beard  reaching  to  his 
chest.  Inbis  hand  he  carried  a 
heavy  hunting-whip,  and  on  one  side 
of  hii  demmique  saddle  hune  a  bunch 
of  hounds  bells,  balanced  on  the 
other  by  a  knot  of  couples.  He  wore 
a  casquei  de  chasse,  and  his  long, 
green  velvet  frock  was  secured  by  a 
broad  leathern  belt,  in  which  was  a 
catUeau  de  chasse,  in  a  silver-mounted 
scabbard,  and  ftkstened  by  a  buckle 
emboased  with  a  shield  of  a  large 
silver  boar*s  head.  A  French  horn 
hung  over  his  left  shoulder  and 
passed  under  the  opposite  arm,  crossed 
by  a  leather  thong,  bearing  a  short, 
slout  javelin,  or  spear,  which  was 
slung  across  his  buck-leather  pan- 
taloons, fitting  tight  to  his  athletic 
person,  and  Hesstan  boots  of  the  same 
untanned  material  fonned  the  cos- 
tume of  a  mounted  garde  de  chaeee. 
Bdiind  thia  foniiidaUe  personage 


trooped  some  thirty  couple  of  hounds, 
wajTwom  and  weary,  as  was  betrayed 
by  their  loUinff  tongues ;  uid  behmd 
them  followed  a  wild,  half-naked, 
satyr-looking  fellow,  with  bare  aims, 
head,  and  feet  He  kept  up  with 
the  dog;s  at  a  measured  trot,  his  hair 
streaming  in  the  wind,  features  black 
with  the  sun,  and  teeth  gleaming 
like  ivory.  Ilie  few  habiliments  he 
was  decked  in  coniristed  of  short,  loose 
trousers,  and  a  blue  chemise,  secured 
by  a  belt  displaying  the  same  grinning 
head  in  brass  whicn  the  gar&  had  in 
sUver.  In  his  hand  he  carried  a  long 
whip,  his  implement  of  office, — his 
duty  being  to  keep  the  houn^  from 
straying  or  dropping  in  the  rear. 
^  Come,"  said  we, "  this  smells  strong 
of  wild  boars  1"  and  I  doubt  not  I 
cast  a  scrutinising  glance  at  the  equi- 
page as  I  drew  up  on  one  side  to  let 
It  pass,  with  my  gun  on  my  shoulder, 
and  the  birds  slunf;  to  my  belt  for 
the  ereater  convenience  of  walking. 
Sudoenly  the  carriage  stomted,  and  a 
man*s  head  of  enormous  dunensions, 
with  features  of  exceeding  ugliness, 
was  thrust  from  the  widow. 

^  English  ?  *'  cried  the  owner, 
abruptly. 

I  moved  my  hat  in  assent. 

^  A  q;x)rtsman,  too  ?"  he  added,  as 
he  descended  from  the  carriage  and 
approached  me. 

I  soon  discovered  that  mv  inter- 
locutor was  as  eccentric  in  character 
as  appearance.  Though  expensively 
dreraed,  no  costume  could  iiide  the 
ugliness  of  his  fi^re,  which  was 
nearly  as  broad  as  it  was  long. 

*•  Trash  !  Do  you  calf  this  a 
chassef*  said  he,  in  English,  with  a 
slight  French  accent,  at  the  same 
time  running  his  hands  through  the 
bir^  at  my  belt  I  had  flattered 
myself  I  had  made  a  satisfkctory  day 
of  it,  and  replied, — 

"  Pray,  sir,  what  may  you  call  a 
good  chassef* 

**  To  hit  a  stsjg  between  the  antlers 
at  speed,  or  bring  down  a  boar  at  a 
hundredpaces  in  the  alley  of  the 
forest!  ThatiswhatlcallacAaMtf/'* 
and  his  cold,  grey  eye  seemed  upon 
such  terms  with  his  nerves  as  would 
enable  him  to  make  good  his  boast. 

He  took  a  long  and  scrutinising 
look  at  me,  and  seemed  satisfied  with 
his  survey,  for  he  said,  abruptly,— 

**  At  a  word,  will  you  go  with  me, 
and  see  how  we  Bretons  manage 
these  thbgs?** 
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To  the  full  as  prompt  as  he,  I 
answered  by  moving  forward  to  the 
carriage,  for  it  is  a  rule  with  me 
never  to  croes  an  eccentric  person, 
and  also  never  to  refuse  an  adven- 
ture; |the  first  repays  in  the  keen 
edge  of  the  character,  the  second 
chequers  the  monotony  of  life.  I 
drove  my  dogs  back,  out  he  cried 
out,  with  some  contempt, — 

''  Put  your  cats  in  the  rumble, 
and  give  your  gun  to  the  guard ;  we 
will  find  you  a  rifle.** 

On  entering  the  carriage,  he  in- 
troduced me  to  a  lady  whom  he 
designated  as  the  Countess  of  Groan, 
his  wife.  The  lady  was  a  perfect 
contrast  to  her  husband.  She  might 
have  reached  her  thirty-fifth  year, 
but  was  still  eminently  handsome, 
and  contrary  to  the  custom  of  her 
countrywomen,  who  meet  age  half- 
way with  ueliness,  the  fresmiess  of 
vouth  still  hunff  about  her,  though 
Its  season  had  departed.  In  person 
she  was  extremely  graceful,  ana  bore 
the  stamp  de  la  haute  aociM^ — ^that 
charm  at  once  of  simplicity  and  re- 
finement, which  never  fails  to  create 
while  it  limits  the  boundary  of  sym- 
pathy. Her  mind  had  been  formed 
m  Parisian  circles,  to  shine  in  which 
requires  fi;reat  knowledge  and  supe- 
rior intel&t,  a  heUe  beins  there  ex- 
pected to  be  mistress  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  of  literature ;  a  casuist^ 
a  logician,  and  a  politician ;  and  pre- 
pare to  support  her  opinions  with 
judgment  and  vivacity. 

I  am  particular  in  describing'this 
lady  ana  her  husband,  because  it 
will  render  subsequent  characteristics 
more  intelligible.  Monsieur  wn 
mart  answered  exactly  to  the  idea  of 
a  '^pocket  Hercules;**  in  his  form 
was  packed  as  much  strei^^th  as  could 
possioly  be  compressed  without  abso- 
lute defomUty,    He  was  turned  forty 


yeats  of  age ;  his  forehead  was  hdty 
and  compact,  the  only  redeemiog 
feature;  neverthelesB,  a  strong  ex- 
pression of  eneigy  and  sense  paeieed 
through  his  broad  and  heavy  linea- 
ments, which,  when  blended  wttfa  a 
keen  and  intelligent  eye,  and  aided 
by  a  mellow  tSad  eloquent  voioe, 
soon  eclipsed  his  pmonal  appearmee ; 
while  his  superior  intelleet  and  pecu- 
liar idiosyncrasy,  rendered  every  sub- 
ject that  he  toudied  intere8tin|r.  Li 
the  domestic  intercourse  of  this  sin- 
gular couple  one  thing  was  perfectly 
unintelligible,  and  in  complete  eon- 
trast  with  the  custom  and  etiqoetle 
of  France  matrimonial,  and  that  was, 
the  tone  of  tenderness  and  watchful 
affection  (which  beloiugs  alone  to  souls 
who  love)  bestowed  by  the  oountesB 
on  her  husband.  Thefitbleof^Yui- 
can  and  Venus,'*  witli  the  tender  sen- 
timent of  Endymion  combined,  was 
here  realised.  I  felt  the  stroogest 
curiosity  to  know  the  histoiy  of  my 
compagntnu  de  voyage ;  this  was  8d1>- 
sequently  gratified,  and  by  an  ex- 
planation surpanmg  in  interest  my 
nighest  anticipations. 

1  was  soon  surprised  to  find  my 
name  known  to  my  singular  com- 
panion, and  no  less  to  discover  in 
lum  the  M.  Perron  whose  aoquaint- 
anoe  I  had  so  eagerly  desired.  My 
friend  the  deputy,  it  appeared,  bad 
given  such  a  description  of  me  as 
served  for  instant  identification,  and 
M.  Perron  gave  me  the  reception  of 
an  expected  visitor,  it  having  been 
his  intention  to  forward  me  an  invite 
to  join  a  sporting  party  that  he  ex- 
pected at  his  ch&teau ;  of  course,  our 
accidental  rencontre  superseded  this. 
During  our  ride,  M.  Perron  freely 
communicated  to  me  the  foUowiqg 
remarkable  particuUus  of  his  early 
career. 


ChaftsbII. 


The  parents  of  Monsieur  Perron 
were  small  farmers,  which  means  in 
Brittany  that  they  lived  in  a  rude 
stone  hut,  thatched  with  rushes,  con- 
tainino;  only  one  room,  the  extreme 
end  ofwhich  is  occupied  by  the  cattle 
parted  off  from  the  habitable  portion 
Dy  wooden  railings.  In  such  a  place 
was  Monsieur  Perron  bom,  ana  his 
early  occupatioil  was  to  watch  and 
feed  the  miserable  stock,  consist- 
ing of  a  cow,  a  few  pigs,  and  a  couple 
of  goats.    His  summers  were  passed 


in  the  sun,  his  only  luxury ;  and  his 
winters  in  wooden  sabots,  nakediwsB, 
and  ¥rant.  The  seed,  however,  is 
not  always  apportioned  to  the  soil ; 
beneath  his  rags  he  possessed  a  mind 
which  was  one  day  to  work  out  his 
earthly  redemption*  His  only  na- 
tural accomplishment  was  a  fine 
voice,  which  he  was  proud  of  exer- 
cising in  the  responses  of  the  chi^ 
of  St.  Philibert;  this  brought  him 
into  frequent  contact  with  the  priest, 
a  mild  and  amiable  man,  who  lent 
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him  a  Breton  and  French  grammar, 
with  which  and  infinite  labour  he 
taught  himself  the  rudiments  of  these 
langua^.  The  priest  was  struck 
with  his  peneyeranoe,  became  at- 
tached to  him,  and  gave  him  lessons, 
by  which  he  profited  so  rapidly  that, 
in  hia  beneyoience,  he  sent  him  to  a 
minor  collie.  Thence  he  worked 
his  way  to  the  college  at  Rennes, 
where  he  tried  for  the  highest  ho- 
nours and  obtained  them.  Finally, 
quitting  the  uniyersity  with  the  de* 
gree  of  doctor,  Monsieur  Perron 
diose  the  profession  of  the  law,  in 
wludi  he  rose  to  rapid  and  eminent 
emplo^ent,  and  was  at  this  day  in 
possession  of  an  ample  fortune  and  an 
annual  ]^ractice  of  great  profit.  How- 
eyer  eminent  he  might  be  for  ability, 
he  was  more  esteem^  for  the  sterling 
worth  of  his  character  and  his  in- 
corruptible honesty.  I  was  not  long 
without  a  trait  of  this,  for  he  sud* 
denly  broke  off  his  discourse  by  de- 
siring the  carriage  to  be  stopped,  and 
leaping  out,  ran  towards  a  man  who 
stood  m  the  road,  and  who,  with  his 
hat  in  his  hand,  was  muttering  a 
'*  Pater,**  as  he  extended  it  towutls 
the  carriage,  soliciting  charity.  Mon- 
sieur Perron  seized  him  in  his  arms, 
sBd,  afl«r  embracing  him,  brought 
him  into  the  carriage,  overwhelmmg 
him  witii  questions  and  gratulations. 
In  spite  of  the  sound  sense  mani- 
fested by  Monsieur  Perron,  I  began 
to  fear  that  his  eccentricities  wero  in 
the  habit  of  being  too  strong  for  his 
reason,  nor  was  this  opinion  weak- 
ened by  the  circumstance  that  a 
young  man  presented  himself  at  the 
window,  reauesting  to  be  taken  in,  as 
his  groom  had  not  arriyed  with  his 
horses;  when  Monsieur  Perron  re- 
plied, **We  are  full;  nothing  for 
it,  mon  cher  baron,  but  the  rtoMer 
It  was  something  quite  new  to  see  a 
baron  postponed  for  a  beggary  and  it 
remained  ior  Monsieur  Perron  to  ez- 
phdn,  which  he  did  in  the  following 
manner: — 

**  This  poor  fellow,"  said  he,  "  was 
my  neighbour  and  play-fellow  when 
I  was  a  miserable,  half-staryed  ur- 
chin, and  we  ate  the  bread  of  po- 
verty and  bitterness  together.  I 
haye  lost  sight  of  him  for  many 
years,  and  find  him  as  you  see.  The 
baron  is  a  man  of  ancient  lineage, 
and  pertains  to  my  golden  days. 
Heayen  forbid  that  I  should  displace 


this  tattered  unfortunate  at  the  mo- 
ment I  haye  found  him,  and  shame 
my  sentiments  I  Do  you  understand 
me  ?  With  the  permission  of  Pro- 
yidenoe,  I  will  settle  on  him  500 
francs  a-year  before  I  sleep,  that  the 
partner  of  my  low  may  partake  of 
my  h^h  fortune.  You  see  the  arms 
I  bear  on  the  panel  of  the  carriage — 
an  open  hano,  from  which  should 
flow  benefits  to  others!  Wealth 
should  be  employed  to  this  end,  thus 
we  taste  its  full  essence  in  double  en- 
joyment, and  are  not  ungrateful  to 
fortune.  But  we  must  part  here,  for 
the  night  at  least.  I  must  attend 
madame  to  a  friend*s  chdteau,  where 
she  will  remain  during  the  week 
that  I  expect  my  friends  to  join  me 
at  the  choMB  au  sangUer,  at  my  own 
ch&teau, '  Eunn  tout  enn  Douar — the 
Hole  in  the  Ground ;  our  friend  here 
will  conduct  you.  You  will  pass  the 
night  there,  and  I  will  join  you  in 
the  morning.** 

I  forthwith  should^ed  my  gun, 
took  my  leaye,  and,  preceded  by  the 
mendicant,  struck  across  a  woody 
country.  Two  or  three  miles  at  a 
smart  pace  brought  us  to  a  Breton 
farm,  where  my  guide  halted.  These 
establishments  b^g  as  like  as  peas 
throughout  the  country,  in  de- 
scribing this  I  shall  describe  all.  The 
ai^roach  to  a  Breton  farm,  or  m^- 
tairiey  is  execrable ;  a  hundred  or  two 
yards  either  way  the  lane  is  worn 
with  deep  ruts  and  holes,  into  which 
is  cast  the  refuse  of  the  yard,  whero 
it  is  left  to  rot  and  be  poached  by  the 
cattle,  and  eyentually  collected  for 
manure.  While  the  process  is  in 
progress  you  are  one  moment  on  a 
dry  ridge  or  eleyated  stone,  and  an- 
other sunk  up  to  the  hips  in  mire, 
and  if  you  aro  fortunate  enough  to 
securo  a  firm  footing  it  is  probable 
that  you  are  surrounded  for  a  couple 
of  yards  with  a  complete  bog.  Usually 
close  to  the  hedge,  which  ^ws  upon 
a  bank  six  or  ei^ht  feet  high  to  pre- 
yent  the  possibility  of  escape  that 
way,  lar^  stones  are  placed  at 
unequal  distances,  not  inaptly  called 
trottoirs  de  ehhre,  for  nothmg  less 
nimble  than  a  goat  could  secure  a 
footing  upon  them.  When  the  pea- 
sant returns  home  blind  with  can  de 
yie,  which  he  makes  it  a  point  of 
honour  to  do  every  market-day,  it  is 
rare  fun  to  see  his  balancings  and  con- 
trivances, in  wooden  shoes,  to  reach 
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his  own  door,  and  he  generally 
finishes  his  day  ^  quatre  paiies.  This 
is  a  sad  drawback  on  the  rural  charms 
of  Brittany,  by  comparison  with  the 
shady  lane,  the  neat  yard,  and  com- 
pact arrangements  of  an  English 
farm  I  The  frosty  weather,  however, 
on  this  occasion  helped  us,  and  we 
gained  the  interior  dry  shod.  There 
we  found  an  old  withered  couple 
smoking  themselves  over  a  handful 
of  fire,  which  was  burning  upon  a 
raised  stone;  while,  on  either  side, 
were  two  stone  benches  over  which 
yawned  a  chimnev,  extending  the 
whole  breadth ;  a  long  oaken  table, 
which  was  a  fixture,  and  a  bench 
running  the  whole  length ;  while  the 
opposite  side  was  divided  into  three 
wooden  partitions  at  equal  distances^ 
raised  three  feet  from  the  ground,  in 
which  were  cots  attached  to  the  bare 
walls,  containing  beds,  and  enclosed 
in  front  by  sliding  panels,  so  that 
the  tenant  is  shut  up  as  in  a  box, 
except  that  the  panels  have  open 
bars  at  the  top  for  air.  A  hole  in 
the  wall  serves  to  admit  light,  a 
fflazed  sash  being  unknown  in  such 
buildings.  A  few  sacks  of  bU  noir 
and  potatoes  formed  the  stock  in 
trade;  these,  with  a  few  bowls  and 
wooden  spoons,  a  rude  crucifix,  and 
a  statue  of  the  Virgin,  formed  the 
whole  contents  of  the  apartments, 
which,  as  usual,  were  shared  with 
swine  and  cattle,  it  being  requisite  to 
house  them  nightly  as  a  protection 
from  the  wolves,  which  are  sufficiently 
numerous  in  woody  districts,  and 
make  a  farmer  sufier  for  his  neg- 
ligence. 

The  light  began  to  thicken,  and  I 
turned  to  the  guide,  impatient  to  be 
on  the  move,  to  reach  the  chateau 
before  dark. 

"  Here  is  the  chateau,"  he  replied, 
dryly. 

"  What  I'*  replied  I,  with  amaze- 
ment, bordering  on  despair, ''  are  we 
to  suD  and  sleep  here  ? 

^*Why,**  said  my  guide,  ^*a&  to 
supper,  the  less  we  anticipate  the 
better;  but  this  is  the  chateau. 
'  £unn  tout  ^nn  Douar,'  or  *  The 
Hole  in  the  Ground,'  as  the  &rm  is 
called;  and  here  we  must  assuredly 
sleep,  or  fare  worse." 

I  must  confess  my  chagrin  was 
poignant;  as  one  who  has  drawn  a 
blank,  my  spirits  sunk.  I  had  a 
raging  appetite,  not  having  broken 


my  fiist  for  twelve  hoars ;  for  it  is 
my  practice  while  sporting,  be  the 
day  long  or  short,  nevo-  to  iodolge 
in  refineshment.  This  is  the  true 
way  to  bear  fatigue,  and  cany  home 
a  sound  appetite  and  a  keen  rdiah. 
I  must  say  I  had  for  some  time  in- 
dulged in  floating  dreams  of  a  good 
fire,  an  hospitable  hall,  and  a  table 
smoking  witn  roast  and  boiled,  and 
sundry  black  bottles.  I  knew  what 
these  miserable  holes  afforded,  and 
feU  my  fate.  Nevertheless,  my  spirits 
are  naturally  elastic;  I  had  been 
worse  ofi^,  ana  set  about  making  the 
best  of  it.  The  utmost  I  conld  ran- 
sack was  some  black  bread,  a  boid 
of  skim  milk,  a  little  lard  or  hoff*s 
fiit  (tolerably  rancid,  and  which  the 
natives  use  instead  of  butter),  and  a 
composition  for  the  cholera,  in  Scot- 
land called  "sewins;"  in  Wakf, 
*^  eusigython ;"  in  Brittany,  ^*  pat  C 
and  in£ngland,  *'  oatmeal  porridge.'' 
M.  Pentm  and  his  chliean  had 
served  me  a  shrewd  turn ;  this  was 
a  bitter  test,  but  still  I  Uked  him. 
I  found  the  old  woman  was  buty 

Eutting  clean  linen  into  a  rabbit^ 
utch,  which  I  hence  concluded  was 
designed  for  my  dormitory.  This 
was  one  approach  towards  comfort, 
and  my  guide  was  busy  in  making 
up  a  blazing  fire ;  this  was  another 
pacification;  so,  after  a  grimace  or 
two,  and  cursing  my  folly  that  I  had 
not  broueht  with  me  some  of  the 
produce  of  my  day's  sport,  I  prepared 
to  begin  my  humble  meal,  but  wis 
stopped  by  my  guide,  who  by  this 
time  had  accomplished  a  senial  blase, 
and  he,  with  an  arch  Iook,  produced 
from  one  pocket  half-a-dozen  wood- 
cocks, while  he  drew  from  the  other  a 
dish  carefully  enveloped  in  a  damask 
napkin,  which  contained  a  pasty ;  and 
his  wallet  di^orged  three  bottles,  two 
of  wine  ana  one  of  brandy,  with 
a  paper  containing  limes,  bittera,  and 
various  ei  ceteras,  the  sight  of  whidi 
made  ^e  heart  leap  and  the  month 
water.  I  had  forgiven  Moosiear 
Perron  in  the  fearfUl  moment  of  dis- 
appointment, now  I  cried,  ^  Oh,  how 
I  love  the  man  I  '*  The  birds  were 
stripped  naked  in  a  twinkling,  and 
my  guide,  now  advanced  to  the  dig- 
nity of  butler,  gave  me  instant  proof 
of  his  proficiency  in  hedge  practice 
hjr  the  neatness  with  which  he 
shewed  them  the  fire.  A  huge  slice 
of  toast  covered  the  bottom  of  the 
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dish,  to  look  ont  for  the  trail,  and 
the  birds  being  rubbed  with  a  bit  of 
fresh  butter,  nothing  less  delicate 
being  allowed  to  intenere  with  their 
natural  flavour,  g^ve  forth  an  odour 
which  n(Hie  but  a  famished  sports* 
man,  since  the  days  of  Sancho*8  sup- 
per, could  appreciate.  The  pasty 
proved  to  be  a  Peiigord  pie,  and 
suffered  the  consequences  of  delay  as 
a  first  course.  By  the  time  I  nad 
satisfied  myself  of  its  excellence  the 
birds  were  done,  roasted,  telon  la 
r^le^  at  a  smart  fire,  and  afar  off. 
]Vfy  ddlful  attendant  placed  them  on 
the  smoking  board,  and  removed  to 
a  respectful  distance ;  but  Monsieur 
Perron  bad  taught  me  a  lesson,  and 
I  made  him  take  his  place  opposite 
to  me,  and  dip  with  me  in  the  dish, 
which  was  presently  as  clean  as  my 
iiand,  for  the  dibns  were  hardly 
worth  throwing  to  Uie  dogs.  The 
fint  bottle  proved  to  be  ''  St.  £me- 
lion,''  and  the  second  ''  St  Georg^" 
two  saints  after  my  own  heart.  The 
limes,  sugar,  and  especial  eau  de  vie, 
made  a  reeking  bowl  of  punch,  a 
nectar  fit  for  Orion,  the  mighty 
hunter.  According  to  national  cus- 
tom, all  parties  withdrew  from  the 
chamber  mto  the  open  air  while  the 
stranger  undressed  and  retired  to 
rest.  I  climbed  to  my  roost  aqd 
tumbled  in;  a  mud  floor  beneath, 
smoky  rafters  above  my  couch,  a 
stone  wall  to  my  right,  and  a  wooden 
one  to  my  left,  in  all  the  harmony 
of  gastronomic  complacency  ai^d 
sound  fatigue, — '*  the  world  forget- 
ting, by  the  world  forgot."  The 
grunting  of  my  neighbours,  the  piss, 
was  music  to  my  dreams,  and  tne 
snorting  of  my  neighbours,  the  Bre- 
tons, not  worth  the  listening  to. 

I  was  stirring  by  times,  and,  after 
a  crust  of  bread  and  draught  of 
milk,  sallied  out  with  my  dogs  and 
gun  to  take  a  survey  of  the  locality. 
I  found  that  the  farm,  being  literally 
buried  in  the  hill- ode,  justified  its 
title ;  but  it  did  not  stand  alone,  for 
there  was  a  lonp;  cruciform  building 
adjoiniiup  it,  with  a  slated  roof,  the 
doors  oiwhich,  however,  were  care- 
fully secured. 

Ketuminff  to  the  farm,  I  found 
the  scene  I  nad  left  changed  indeed. 
Upwards  of  seventy  hounds  were 
straying  about  in  couples;  four  or 
five  carts  or  tumbrils,  such  as  are 
used  in  the  country,  were  di^rging 
their  conteuti  in  the  shape  of  bam« 


pers  and  boxes.  My  friend  with  the 
beard  was  loaded  with  rifles,  a  dozen 
valets  and  picaueurs  de  chain  were 
running  in  different  directions,  and 
the  mendicant,  awkward  at  find- 
ing himself  in  new  clothes,  waited 
upon  a  sturdy  individual  in  Breton 
costume,  who  directed  the  whole, 
and  what  was  my  astonishment  to 
find  this  no  less  a  person  than  Mon- 
sieur Perron.  Ue  had  adopted  a 
large-brimmed  hat,  sky-blue  jacket, 
and  vest  braided  with  scarlet,  sail- 
cloth inexpressibles,  gathered  into  a 
hundred  folds,  leather  leggins,  and 
wooden  shoes.  If  he  was  as  broad 
as  he  was  long  before,  he  was  now 
broader.  lie  perceived  my  surprise, 
and  an  ill-suppressed  smile  at  an 
eccentricity  which  appeared  to  par- 
take more  of  the  ridiculous  than  the 
sublime,  and  observed,  "All  old 
habits  return  upon  us ;  exiles  yearn 
to  die  and  be  laid  in  the  country 
where  they  were  bom.  In  these 
clothes  I  toiled  ftem  sloth  and  ig- 
norance as  dark  as  midnight,  and  in 
this  costume  I  fed  my  spirit  with 
hopes,  with  perseverance,  and  with 
ambition.  Tnus  clad,  and  in  this 
spot,  I  hungered  and  thirsted,  and 
wore  out  the  tedious  night  in  thought ; 
and  now  with  more  pride  and  plea- 
Bure  do  I  resume  it  and  tread  this 
ground  than  when  clothed  in  satin 
and  seated  at  the  noblest  and  wealthi- 
est boards  in  Paris ;  and  rather  would 
I  lay  my  bones  in  the  naked  earth 
of  the  burial-ground  of  the  little 
chapel  of  St.  ]Ailibert  than  be  en- 
tombed in  the  stately  fabric  of  St. 
Denis  with  the  crowned  kings  I  So 
weak  or  strong  is  human  nature  I 
But  come,  you  have  not  seen  the  real 
ch&teau,"  added  he,  lauarhing  at  the 
rrue  of  the  preceding  nignt,  and  lead- 
ing the  way  into  the  buildiuff  I  had 
noticed  in  the  momins.  We  en- 
tered an  apartment  of  noble  di- 
mendons,  fifty  feet  m  length,  by 
thirty  in  breadth,  with  two  wings  at 
the  extremity,  one  of  which  was  a 
kitchen,  and  beneath  it  a  capacious 
cellar,  choicely  stocked  with  wine; 
the  other  was  fitted  up  as  a  boudoir, 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  Madame 
rerron  when  she  accompanied  her 
husband  on  his  excursions.  The 
salon  was  wainscoted  with  walnut^ 
tree  wood,  highly  polished,  the  sprain 
extremely  hanclsome;  and  within 
the  mouldings  of  the  panels  were 
squares    of  tapestry,  representiDg 
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hunting  scenes.  The  black  oak 
floor  mirrored  the  brancbinff  antlers 
of  noble  deer  and  tusks  of  mighty 
boars,  which  garnished  the  lower 
cornice,  and  ga^e  rich  promise  to  the 
sportsman  of  the  savage  breed  which 
inhabited  the  adjacent  forests.  On 
either  side  the  room  ran  what  ap- 
peared to  be  six  small  tents,  but 
which  were  recesses  containing  beds 
and  other  furniture  for  dormitories ; 
so  that  when  the  crimson  damask 
curtains  were  drawn,  the  inmate  was 
secluded  in  a  chamber,  small,  but 
furnished  with  every  convenience. 
Two  laige  fire-places  occupied  nearlv 
centrical  positions  opposite  to  each 
other,  and  log-fires  were  blazing  in 
them.  Before  each  stood  tables  of  a 
horse-shoe  shape,  capable  of  accom- 
modating twenty  persons.  On  one 
of  these  was  arranged  a  breakfast, 
and  my  host  and  myself  did  ample 
justice  to  it.  I  could  not  help  ob- 
serving that  M.  Perron  confined  him- 
self to  the  woodcocks,  which  he  dis- 
cussed with  great  gusto. 

*'  I  am  happy,"  said  I,  ^  that  your 
indifference  does  not  extend  to  the 
eatmg  as  well  as  to  the  bringing 
down  these  birds.** 

But  he  was  incorrigible,  and  re- 
plied dryly, — 

'*They  would  eat  ^uite  as  well 
taken  in  horse-hair  sprmges.*' 

It  was  clear  he  was  a  disciple  of 
Nimrod  rather  than  of  Ramrod,  and 
held  the  fowling-piece  in  disdain; 
nor  was  I  sorry  to  find  it  so,  as  it 
gave  promise  of  nervous  sport  of  a 
more  stirring  character,  in  which  I 
was  not  doomed  to  be  disappointed. 
Monsieur  Ferron*s  father,  one  of  my 
ancient  companions  of  the  previous 
night,  stood  by  the  fire,  in  all  the 
dirt  and  ueliness  for  which  Breton 
peasants,  wnen  old,  are  national  can- 
didates. He  was  eating  his  usual 
mess  of  bouilli  with  a  wooden  spoon, 
and  staring  at  what  passed  witn  the 
half-consciousness  of  a  permitted  do- 
mestic animal. 

"  I  observed  your  thoughts,**  said 
my  host ;  **  they  are  natural  enough. 
You  wonder  why  I — wealthy,  with 
enough  to  spare — should  leave  my 
parents  in  comparative  want  and  a 
primitive  state  of  barbarism.  Never 
disturb  old  habits ;  it  is  to  kill  with 


kindness,  to  make  miserable  where 
you  would  make  happy.  Ton  jrotir- 
selves  have  an  example  of  tlua.  I 
remember  to  have  read  of  sn  Eng- 
lishman named  Parr — Old  JParr; 
he  lived  to  the  great  age,  I  think,  of 
a  hundred  ana  twen^  yean,  mfter 
the  manner  of  his  own  hafaKs,  and  in 
obscurity.  His  vast  age  beioff  known, 
he  attracted  attention,  and  became  a 
fashion;  for  to  be  noiori(m$t  from 
dancing  on  a  rope  down  to,  ori^v  to 
a  murder,  is  to  become  popular ;  and 
the  world  gapes  for  a  wonder  as  a 
parrot  for  an  almond— they  must  be 
identified.  Well!  the  hale  and  ve- 
nerable man  was  had  up  to  jrour 
capita],  and  feasted,  and  toasted,  and 
prescribed  high  living,  to  give  him 
strength  and  prolong  his  life,  as  if  his 
having  lived  so  lon^  was  not  proof 
sufi&dentthathewasmtherif^troad  : 
in  a  few  months,  of  course,  ne  died. 
I  might  as  well  buir  my  parmts  as 
take  them  out  of  tndr  habats  and 
their  sphere.  Ton  see  how  he  re- 
lishes tnat  black  bread  and  soar  oat- 
meal mess.  He  throve  upon  it  for 
thirty  years  before  I  was  bora; 
Nature  has  vq;etated  upoa  it  for 
fourscore  years.  These  dishes  would 
poison  him,  cleanliness  would  but 
produce  a  raw  and  uneasy  sensation ; 
and  if  I  gave  him  money  he  would 
kill  himself  with  brandy.  I  have 
studied  hard  to  make  them  par- 
takers of  my  fortune,  but  there  is  no 
way  for  it  but  to  leave  Nature  alone, 
and  let  them  live  it  out.** 

The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in 
organising  the  camp.  The  more  I 
saw  of  my  host  the  more  I  liked  and 
respected  him.  Sympathy  naturally 
begets  sympathy,  and  we  were  at 
once  imperceptibly  established  on 
terms  of  friendly  fiuniliarity.  But  I 
cannot  say  that  I  slept  more  happily 
in  my  siUcen  pavilion  (except  that 
the  antlers  and  huge  tusks  which 
were  above  my  het^  blended  with 
my  dreams  of  slaughtered  boars  and 
stricken  deer),  than  I  had  done  the 
night  before,  amidst  the  odour  of  a 
stable  and  shielded  by  bare  walls; 
and  I  suspect  Shakspeare  knew  the 
reason  when  he  described  **  the  tired 
ship-boy  on  the  mast  finding  his 
thnce-driven  bed  of  down." 


Chafteb  m. 


On  the  following  day  our  host 
proposed  that  we  should  take  our 


rifles  and  try  to  mark  down  a  st^. 
Nothing  loth,  I  was  aoon  in  trim. 
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Thejr  gare  me  the  choioe  of  a  rifle 
by  Qiarles  Moore  or  one  by  Beal  le 
Fkge,  the  moet  celebrated  yiiMca/tftir 
in  I^ris;  I  chose  the  former,  of 


^A  few  years  ago,**  observed  M. 
Perron,  **  the  prejudice  in  favour  of 
the  arms  of  your  country  would  have 
been  justified,  but  now  we  can  rival 
yon  in  quality^  and  at  less  than  half 
the  coat,  which  is  a  desideratum.'* 

We  were  not  long  in  gaining  the 
forest. 

*^  The  scent  is  stone  cold,**  observed 
M.  Perron.  **  So  much  the  better;  we 
shall  move  without  driving  it  into 
the  open  countir.  Under  the  trees 
it  will  lie  a  trifle,  and  as  this  alley 
leads  to  the  upper  wood,  you  will  be 
sure  to  get  a  shot  or  two.  But  you 
must  tree  to  be  above  the  wind,  which 
IS  strong,  and  dead  towards  the  beat 
for  game;  and  if  it  be  a  stag  it  will 
wh^l  round  upon  the  hounds  rather 
than  approach  you.** 

This  was  an  experiment  altogether 
new  to  me ;  but  I  was  for  mounting 
incontinently. 

^  That  will  hardly  be  fair,**  said  he, 
catching  me  by  the  belt ;  "  we  must 
seek  an  onening  some  thirtv  paces 
from  the  ailej,  and  which  looks  clear 
upon  it.  Give  the  beast  a  chance ; 
here  he  would  be  imder  your  muzzle  I 
A  clear  case  of  *  Stand  and  deliver  I* 
Besides,  boars  don't  dimb  trees  I** 

Having  found  a  fit  spot,  M.  Perron 
drew  an  axe,  which  he  carried  in 
his  belt,  and  so  trimmed  the  branches 
of  a  tree  that  I  could  stand  or  sit 
with  great  convenience,  and  was  firm 
on  my  feet  to  ta^e  aim.  I  at  length 
took  my  station  according  to  the 
mysteries  of  woodcraft,  whue  he  pro- 
ceeded with  picqueurs  and  hoimos  to 
start  the  game.  For  more  than  an 
hour  was  I  on  this  inglorious  and 
monotonous  watch,  the  keen  east 
wind  drove  through  me  like  a  scare- 
crow, and  my  zeid  began  to  fireeze, 
for  I  was  eouipped  for  active  exer- 
cise— for  walking,  not  sitting  in  the 
air — ^and  the  chairman  to  the  Society 
for  the  Suppression  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  oould  not  have  vrished  me  a 
more  uncomfortable  berth.  I  sighed 
for  the  use  of  my  legs,  the  springing 
game,  and  my  despised  Purdey.  At 
kst  ihe  horn  gave  notice  that  the 
game  was  afoot.  The  sharp  cock  of 
my  rifle  sounded  like  music  in  my 
ears  and  refreshed  my  spirits.  There 


was  a  dead  and  anxious  silence;  I 
commanded  an  opening  on  to  the 
alley  of  ten  good  3rards,  and  thought 
it  enough  in  all  conscience ;  but,  un- 
acquainted with  rifle  practice,  I  found 
it  none  too  much.  Presently  I  heard 
the  game  approach ;  it  came  thun- 
dering along,  shaking  the  hollow  and 
turfy  ground  more  Bke  a  bull  than 
a  deer,  which  I  expected.  It  proved 
instead  to  be  a  boar  of  enormous 
size,  with  an  eye  of  fire  churning  at 
the  tusks,  with  main  erect,  and  rapid 
but  unwieldly  sait  He  dashed  snort- 
ing by,  and  such  was  my  surprise  at 
this  first  introduction  to  the  grisly 
beast  that  I  did  not  fire,  and  he 
escaped  scot-free.  I  now  knew  what 
my  nost  meant  bv  saying,  **  Boars 
don*t  dimb  trees.  I  confess  with 
shame  that  I  had  no  desire  to  dispute 
the  pas  with  this  irritated  monster. 
Great  was  my  mortification  at  the 
chance  I  had  lost,  and  in  my  self- 
abasement  the  word  "Cockney** 
escaped  me ;  when  I  was  somewhat 
restored  by  hearing  him,  headed  by 
the  hounds,  turn  on  his  path.  Bent 
on  retrieving  mvself,  I  took  delibe- 
rate aim  behina  the  shoulder,  and 
fired  both  barrels  simultaneously. 
He  dropped  slightly  from  the  effects, 
but  whether  from  surprise  or  being 
struck  I  could  not  tell,  for  he  kept 
on  and  I  saw  no  moie  of  him  (I 
little  thought  how  near  this  same 
beast  would  be  to  taking  a  fatal  re- 
venge on  a  future  day).  I  had 
scarcely  time  to  load  one  of  my  two 
barrels  before  a  hart  came  bounding 
by.  I  fired,  and  made  miss  the  se- 
cond I  At  the  same  moment  I  heard 
the  report  of  M.  Perron's  rifle,  and 
the  horn  sounded  the  marL 
"  Come,**  said  I,  "  his  boast  was  not  a 
vain  one.'*  I  no  longer  fdt  the  cold 
and  the  wind,  but  was  flushed  with 
excitement,  and  the  above-named 
chairman  would,  had  I  been  at  his 
mercy,  have  put  a  heavy  fine  upon 
me.  Again  the  crushmg  of  the 
leaves  gave  notice,  and  a  noble  stag 
dashed  past  at  the  utmost  speed.  1 
had  the  satisfiiction  of  takin£[  a  chip 
ofi"  his  antler  and  hearing  bun  con- 
tinue on  like  the  wind — ot  fear  em- 
hodiedl  Again  the  mart  was 
sounded  to  my  friend's  rifle.  I  had 
had  the  advantage  of  him  by  one 
shot  and  nothing  to  shew  for  it,  and 
I  was  bound  to  confess  that  a  habit 
of  shooting  at  feather  and  fur  was 
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altogetlier  difibrefit.  DisoontetiM 
with  myself,  I  descended  from  the 
tree  to  see  if  the  hoar  had  heen 
neounded  and  had  left  any  ttail  from 
its  effects.  I  found  slignt  traces  of 
blood  in  the  alley,  and  at  the  same 
time  heard  the  approach  of  same. 
Bat  my  friend*s  sagacity  had  not 
misled  him,  for  no  sooner  had  a  stag 
approached  within  a  hundred  yards 
of  me  than  he  stopped,  threw  up  his 
head,  and  sniffed  the  air,  and,  turning 
short  ronnd,  dashed  into  the  forest. 
I  therefore  retraced  my  steps,  and 
took  my  former  position,  determined 
to  do  something  to  put  me  on  better 
terms  with  myself.  A  weary  hour, 
however,  elapsed  before  .a  stag  ap- 
peared. The  instant  he  was  visible 
I  fired  at  his  heart;  he  made  a  bound 
into  the  air,  which  carried  him  past 
the  opening,  but  I  heard  him  fall 
heavily  on  his  side.  I  was  soon  with 
him.  He  had  fallen  dead,  struck 
through  the  heart!  At  the  same 
moment  my  host  and  the  guard  came 
up,  and  I  saved  my  credit  by  a  bair*s 
breadth.  I  saw  the  sanguinary  rites 
performed  in  the  most  approved  style 
on  the  first  stag  that  had  fallen  by 
my  hand,  and  a  noble  beast  he  was. 

On  our  return  to  the  chAtcau,  a 
rechtrcM  dinner  followed,  for  M. 
Perron,  though  he  lived  simply  him- 
self, treated  his  guests  en  prince^  and 
had  brought  with  him  his  Parisian 
cook,  a  cordon  hleu.  After  a  game 
at  billiards,  the  night  was  closed  by 
our  host's  relating  some  of  the 
dramatic  adventures  which  he  had 
met  with  in  Paris,  after  his  own 
"racy  style." 

During  the  following  day  the 
guests  dropped  in  to  the  number  of 
ten.  They  were  chiefly  Breton  no- 
bles, the  wreck  of  whose  fortunes  had 
survived  the  Revolution.  The  ut- 
most hilarity  soon  prevailed,  which 
received  no  diminution  from  a  suffi- 
cient enjoyment  of  the  choice  wines 
that  loaded  the  dinner-table.  Bil- 
liards, chess,  ^cart6  (where  a  few 
thousand  franca  changed  hands), 
passed  ih»,  as  it  dM  the  succeeding 
evenings  in  gaiety  and  spirit;  but 
the  most  stirring  topic  of  the  night 
by  far  was  the  probable  chances  of 
the  hunt  for  the  following  days.  At 
length  the  damask  tents  were  occu- 
pied, and  all  was  silence  and  repose, 
— a  repose  which  was  broken  by  the 
huntsman's  loud  revnU^  at  the  dawn 


of  day,  to  which  the  hounds,  wbooe 
particnlar  mustc  it  was,  answered  by 
baying  loud  and  deep.  All  wen? 
speedily  on  the  alert  and  in  impa- 
tient motion,  and  a  breakfast  beneath 
the  lamp,  albeit  it  partook  of  the 
solids,  was  soon  despatched  as  a  ne- 
cessary but  inconvenient  thing,  and 
when  all  turned  out  into  the  open 
space  forming  the  goi]se  of  the  valler, 
to  the  amount  of  fifty  personsi,  tJic 
chasseurs,  in  their  somewhat  fantastic 
costume,  their  long  velvet  coats  of 
green  or  blue,  with  silver  braid,  their 
antique  powder-horns  slimg  by  a 
silver  cord  and  richly  chased,  with 
the  stocks  of  their  rifles,  accord^g  to 
ancient  practice,  elaborately  carved  in 
the  sha^  of  a  boar*s  head ;  the  re- 
tainers in  their  picturesque  attire; 
the  guards  and  picqueurs  armed  with 
short  staves  tipped  with  javelin* 
heads ;  toother  with  the  formidable 
pack  of  thirty  couple  of  hounds,  the 
scene  was  animating  and  full  of  pro- 
mise! Before  us  lay  tbe  lake  re- 
flecting the  rising  sun,  fringed  with 
the  forest  hedge,  which  stretched  up 
and  avmy,  mount  above  mount,  in 
black  and  heavy  masses  till  it  min- 
gled with  the  cold  grey  clouds.  The 
hounds  were  of  a  peculiar  breed, 
much  larger  than  our  fox-hound«, 
and  altogether  unlike  them ;  power- 
ful in  bone,  and  for  the  most  part  of 
a  brindlc  colour,  shaggy'  in  coat,  with 
long  and  sweeping  ears.  If  they 
have  a  fault,  it  is  that  they  are  ra- 
ther too  long  upon  their  legs  for  the 
bulk,  but  with  a  sagacious  head  and 
strong  instinct,  and  courage  shewn  in 
the  expression  of  the  eye ;  generous 
beasts,  and  capable  and  willing  to  do. 
A  coundi  of  destruction  was  held, 
and  it  was  determined  to  proceed  to 
the  great  forest  which  lay  to  the 
south,  and  occupy  the  alleys,  where 
boars  and  deer  were  alike  to  fall  a 
sacrifice.  I  felt  a  strong  inclination 
to  be  placed  near  my  host,  that  I 
might  nave  the  chaB9e  in  perfection ; 
and  I  suppose  my  manner  gave  some 
indication  to  that  effect,  which  his 
keen  comprehension  understood,  for 
he  beckoned  me  to  him,  observing, 
^*  We  will  cross  the  lake  in  the  boat 
and  take  the  upper  alley  of  the 
forest.**  When  we  entered  the  boats, 
two  hounds,  which  I  had  not  noticed 
before,  followed  him ;  they  were  not 
for  hunting,  but  for  dealing  with  the 
boar  at  close  quarters.    I  had  never 
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stea  met  s  breed  as  this  before; 
fihimr-hairedf  and  of  a  fprey  colour, 
mnen  larger  tban  a  mastiff,  and  with 
fais  ensanguined  eye  and  hananw 
jowl,  the  most  powerful  beasts  I  naa 
ever  beheld,  and  very  fieroe.  The 
breed  is  very  scaroe  and  peculiar  to 
Brittany;  it  is  said  to  hare  been 
brouo:bt  from  Spain  by  Du  Gnesclin 
in  the  thirteenth  oentniy.  The 
hounds  were  furnished  ¥nth  iron 
cc41ars  with  sharp  steel  spikes,  and 
were  formidable  as  the  b^es  fimoes 
they  were  intended  to  contend  with. 
For  once  there  was  a  truce  to  imper- 
tinence in  the  names  they  bore  I  The 
Rounding  titles  of  Hector  and  Achille 
were  not  bestowed  upon  a  kitten  or  a 
poodle. 

We  were  soon  sweeping  our  way 
across  the  lake,  where  the  patches 
of  wild  duck  and  teal  lay  eyeing  us, 
and  moved  to  a  wary  distance  as  the 
boat  approached  them.  We  landed 
and  gamed  the  upper  ridge  of  the 
mountain,  where  a  splendid  and 
boundless  view  broke  upon  our  right. 
Immense  wastes  of  genit  and  wild 
broom,  which  retains  a  bright  ^een 
colour  in  the  depth  of  winter,  relieved 
the  gr^  and  umber  masses  of  the 
forest.  Dark  clusters  of  hoUv  clothed 
the  gorges,  and  unless  where  the 
cold  and  silver  springs  were  here  and 
there  visible  in  tbeir  fall  to  the  lake, 
filled  them  with  a  shade  of  double 
darkness.  Deep  belU  of  pine  crowned 
the  summits  of  the  heights,  stretching 
like  a  sombre  doud,  while  the  distant 
chateaux  glistened  in  the  pale  rays  of 
a  winter^s  sun.  The  echo  of  the  horn, 
the  baying  of  the  dogs,  and  the  far- 
off  crack  of  the  rifle,  gave  us  notice 
that  the  game  was  afoot.  A  simikr 
spot  was  selected  to  that  whkh  I  had 
occupied  the  previous  day,  and  my 
host  gave  me  the  chance  of  first  fire. 
We  were  a  l<mg  way  from  the  scene 
of  action,  but  we  had  the  best  place, 
as  the  hunt  would  be  continually  ad- 
vancing towards  us ;  whilst  the  sounds 
of  cystant  strife  and  the  wailing  note 
of  the  mart  sounded  like  a  difge 
across  the  kke  and  sorely  tried  my 
patience.  At  leng^  the  nounds  by 
our  side  gave  notice  that  there  was 
sometiiing  in  the  wind* 

"It  is  a  boar!"  said  my  host. 
''  Look  to  the  hounds ;  see  how  their 
eyes  Undle,  and  their  hair  bristles 
up!    A  token  that  it  is  no  trifling 


enemy.    They  woold  Hoi  so  honour 

astagr 

Presently  the  monster  appeared, 
having  outstripped  his  pursuers. 
He  came  along  at  a  leisure  trot; 
the  hounds  crouched  close  to  the 
earth;  he  stopped  some  sixty  paoes 
from  us;  we  were  concealed  from 
his  view,  but  he  seemed  conscious  of 
danger,  and  as  if  speculating  from 
which  quarter  it  might  come. 

'*  Now  vou  may  murder  him  at 
discretion/'  said  mv  host :  **  he  is  all 
your  own."  I  took  what  I  thought 
a  deadly  aim,  and  missed.  The  boar 
advanced  half-a-dozen  paces,  stopped 
i^n,  and  stood  snimng  the  air. 
"  That  fellow  takes  us  for  Jews,'* 
said  my  host,  "  and  imagines  we 
should  turn  -pBle  at  the  sight  of  his 
blood!  He  is  bent  on  nis  fate. 
Quick,  your  other  barrel !  Now  to- 
gether,  and  at  the  eyes !" 

We  fired  simultaneously,  and  the 
brute  rolled  over,  rending  the  earth 
and  tearing  the  branches  in  wild  and 
ungovemi^le  fury.  The  hounds 
laundied  upon  him  like  lightning, 
and,  pinning  him  bv  the  throat  and 
muzzle,  they  rolled  over  and  over 
together  in  the  death-struggle.  It 
would  have  done  Sneyders'  heart 
good  to  see  it,  and  have  made  Land- 
seer  prick  up  his  ears.  So  savage 
was  the  affair,  that  I  found  myself 
breathing  hard  with  excitement. 
The  boar  was  soon  throttled,  and  lay 
upon  his  back  with  his  muzzle  covered 
with  foam,  and  his  e^e  still  scintil- 
lating, like  a  half-extmguished  coal. 

*♦  Don't  sleep  over  him,"  cried  my 
host ;  ^*  have  nim  out  of  the  way, 
and  reload.  We  shall  have  the  rest 
of  the  family  presently." 

But  this  was  not  so  easily  done  as 
said;  for  so  heavy  was  the  beast,  that 
it  was  with  the  greatest  labour  we 
could  drag  him  to  our  standing,  even 
with  the  assistance  of  the  hounds,  who, 
covered  with  blood,  pulled  at  him 
like  demons.  "^  Where  did  you  aim?" 
said  my  host. 

**  At  the  eye,"  I  replied. 

"True,"  he  said;  *«the  ball  has 
entered  the  right  eye,  and  traversed 
the  brain.  He  is  untouched  by  me. 
Courage  t  this  will  put  you  in  nerve." 

••  mil,"  thought  I,  *•  with  so  little 
practice,  I  have  not  done  amiss. 
After  all,  others  can  miss  as  well  as 
I;  but  I  have  nailed  you  at  any  rate, 
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and  a  frightful  brute  you  are  r  That 
yer^  eyanescent  thing  called  cais  ice 
and  yanity  are  of  about  equal  founda- 
tion, and  will  assuredly  iMetray  every 
thing  aboye  a  feather*B  weignt  that 
trusts  to  Uiem.  Gentle  reader,  I  am  a 
yotary  to  truth ;  and  I  lyUl  here  con- 
fess, that  when  the  beast  was  broken 
up,  I  went  out  of  presumed  curiosity 
to  see  him,  but,  in  fi&ct,  i>rompted  by 
that  sort  of  vamty  which  we  feel 
towards  the  captive  of  our  proper 
bow  and  spear  I  The  ball  was  found 
buried  in  his  brain,  and  I  took  pos- 
session of  it  as  a  cabinet  curiosity ; 
but  what  was  my  mortification  to 
find,  that  the  bore  to  which  it  be- 
longed was  two  sizes  smaller  than 
that  of  my  rifle,  and  that  this  ball 
was  of  iron,  whereas  mine  had  been 
of  lead !  I  had  made  a  miss  of  it, 
after  all.  Human  afflictions  are  all 
mutable;  I  could  no  longer  endure 
the  siffht  of  tixe  brute ;  and,  taking 
the  ImuI  to  M.  Perron,  I  said, — 

^  I  beUeve  this  belongs  to  you.** 
He  laughed,  and  replied, — 

"  You  won*t  be  made  happy  at 
any  price !  You  fired  over."  How- 
ever, while  in  the  field,  I  was  in 
blissful  ignorance  and  fuU  of  con- 
fidence. "  There  is  a  stag  coming!" 
whispered  my  host,  whose  practised 
ear  had  detected  him  long  before 
mine.  **  The  wind  is  with  us,  and 
he  will  continue  on.**  He  came  up 
at  such  a  pace  that  there  was  no 
time  for  deliberation,  and  we  both 
fired.  He  gave  a  spring,  wheeled  for- 
ward, struggled  to  sain  the  opening 
where  we  stood,  ana  fell  at  our  feet. 
Both  balls  had  taken  effect.  While 
M.  Perron  was  busy  with  his  wood- 
knife,  he  stopped  suddenly,  and  I 
heard  the  pattering  of  many  feet  over 
the  leaves.  The  noise  was  too  light 
for  a  stag,  much  less  for  a  boar ;  but 
the  hounds  gave  the  warlike  indica- 
tions that  announced  a  beast  of  prey. 
**  Wolves r  said  my  host,  "and 
several  of  them.  They  will  keep 
together  like  sheep.  Kneel  down, 
get  on  a  level  with  the  troop,  and 
sweep  both  barrels  into  them  r 

I  knew  the  forest  abounded  in 
wolves,  and  had  before  wondered  we 
had  not  seen  one ;  but  these  sagacious 
beasts,  at  the  first  sound  of  the  horn, 
make  a  clean  flight  of  it,  usually 
threading  cover  till  th^  gain  the 
open   country.     In  a  &w  seconds 


seven  came  on  at  a  measured  giQop, 
and  all  en  Uoc ;  three  fdl  at  our  fiie, 
and  the  hounds  dashing  after  in  pur- 
suit, pulled  down  ana  deraaftched  a 
fourth,  which  was  wounded. 

"  Well,**  said  I,  looking  with  coo- 
placency  on  so  many  carcasses  so  re- 
cently quenched  of  subtle  and  savsdpe 
instinct — so  much  solid  meat— *^  thb 
doe$  beat  cock-shooting,  after  allT 

The  hunt  was  approaching  lut, 
and  the  hampers  which  we  bd 
carried  in  the  boat  were  now  brought 
up  by  the  attendants,  and  a  cold  col- 
lation spread  out  upon  the  gnta. 
We  were  soon  collected  togetho*,  and 
the  hounds  being  called  off  by  the 
horn,  came  dropping  in  by  twos  tod 
threes,  except  some  half-dozen,  wbo 
still  followed  a  stray  scent  Now 
began  the  "  full  and  particukr**  ac- 
count of  individual  adventures,  the 
events  and  incidents,  these  affording 
almost  as  much  pleasure  to  a  sports- 
man in  the  discussion  as  the  execu- 
tion. In  Uie  midst  of  the  rehtion 
we  were  interrupted  with  a  loud  ay 
of  "  Gare !  gare  !**  and  an  incident 
occurred  which  might  have  been  at- 
tended with  consid^ble  danger,  but 
which  happily  ended  in  the  ri&uloos 
and  absiuru.  A  dead  silence  soc- 
ceeded  the  warning  cry,  and  the  near 
baying  of  the  straggling  hounds 
shewed  that  they  had  dnven  up  their 
game  in  our  direction;  shortly  after 
we  heard  the  pattering  of  many  feet 
like  a  flock  of  scared  sheep;  then 
appeared  a  "  guez  gouezy^  or  "  iriW 
«ot&,**  a  perfect  monster,  and  in  t 
perfect  fury,  and  at  her  heels  trooped 
thirteen  of  her  progeny, — "  squeak- 
er*,*'  ^^forc  heUicq'gouez^  (as  the 
provincuds  are  pleased  to  call  them), 
which  were  looking  out  for  their 
tusks,  and  which,  by  slackening  her 
pace  and  thereby  risking  no  small 
danger  to  herself^  she  had  hitherto 
managed  to  keep  together;  now, 
however,  driven  on  by  the  hounds  in 
couples,  they  had  nothing  for  it  but 
to  rush  into  the  open  space  where 
we  sat,  which  they  did  without  further 
ceremony,  overturning  all  before 
them,  and  drawing  forth  a  screaming 
and  clatter  like  a  hundred  mad 
satyrs.  The  attendants,  being  on 
their  feet,  ran  for  their  lives,  not 
a  few  having  learned  by  experience 
that  a  rent  from  the  tusk  of  a  wild 
boar  is  not  to  be  stopped  with  stick- 
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ing  plaster;  and  in  the  helter-skelter 
of  the  scene  the  litter  were  magnified 
into  a  herd  oi  fvU- grown  monsters. 
I  must  confess  the  panic  was  univer- 
sal ;  the  grand  reunion  of  hounds 
and  swine  took  place  on  the  table- 
clotli  I  Sportsmen,  dogs,  bottles, 
dishes,  pigs,  were  floundering  about 
in  an  inglorious  mtlUy  and  tumbling 
and  scrambling  in  all  directions. 
**  Sauce  qmpeutr  was  the  order  of  the 
day.  Fortunately  for  us,  the  rifles 
had  been  stacked  for  safety,  or  we 
might  have  suffered  the  consequences 
of  this  confusion ;  instead  of  a 
tragic  conclusion,  however,  the  ridi- 
culous affair  ended  by  the  hounds 
breaking  off  in  pursuit  in  different 
directions,  and  the  young  family's 
being  reduced  in  number  by  four, 
which  lay  stretched  among  the  broken 
glass  and  crockery,  where  they  had 

been  throttled.  The  Baron  deB 

(the  same  individual  who  had  solicited 
a  seat  in  M.  Perron's  carriage)  had  a 
narrow  escape ;  his  leathern  buskins 
had  been  ripped  up  from  the  calf  of 
the  leg  to  tne  hip  by  the  tooth  of 
the  enraged  sow,  a  slight  compliment 
as  she  routed  post  him.  His  escape 
with  BO  little  damage  was  no  small 
miracle.  When  we  could  collect  our 
scattered  limbs  and  senses,  and  afford 
to  laugh  at  our  fears,  we  got  once 
more  en  route  and  took  the  opposite 
direction  home,  >vith  varied  success. 
In  all,  at  the  close  of  the  day's  sport, 
we  had  slaughtered  five  deer,  tnrce 
full-grown  boars,  four  young  ones, 
and  eleven  wolves,  from  twelve  guns. 
The  night  was  passed  as  the  preced- 
ing, and  each  successive  day  repeated 
our  sport,  the  weather  fortunately 
continuing  clear.  It  would  be  tedious 
to  describe  the  various  similar  events ; 
but,  as  the  signory  belonged  to  M. 
Perron,  and  a  gun  was  never  fired 


within  the  domain  except  when 
he  himself  visited  the  chateau,  twice 
or  thrice  a-year,  the  game  was  pro- 
portionably  abundant. 

When  tne  party  broke  up,  and  the 
guests  were  about  to  take  their  de- 
parture, I  approached  to  take  leave 
of  my  host,  but  M.  Perron  observed, 
*'  These  are  neighbours ;  I  shall  see 
them  again  witn  the  return  of  the 
season,  but  with  you  it  is  otherwise; 
probably  when  we  part,  we  may  never 
cross  each  other's  path  asiin,  and  I 
would  not  have  nospitality  freeze 
midway.  I  have  still  another  week 
to  pass  here,  and  if  business  or  in- 
clination do  not  interfere,  shall  be 
rejoiced  if  you  will  spend  it  with  me." 
I  need  hardly  say,  that  thb  propo- 
sition was  too  congenial  to  my  wishes 
to  be  refused;  and  during  my  so- 
journ, the  particulars  of  his  early 
life,  explainmg  the  mystery  of  his 
gaining  the  heart  of  la  belle  comtcase^ 
were  detailed.  The  narrative  was  of 
so  interesting  a  character  that  I  will 
venture  to  set  it  forth  in  an  ensuing 
paper. 

Before  concluding,  I  have  two  re- 
marks to  impress  on  the  mind  of  my 
reader.  First,  that  this  "  Boar- 
Ilunt"  must  not  be  taken  as  a  ^neral 
sample  of  the  chasse  in  Bnttany; 
but  as  a  particular  instance,  partaking 
of  all  the  arrangements  and  energy 
belonging  to  M.  Perron's  character, 
this  being  his  favourite  sport.  Cock- 
shooting  in  the  province  is,  perhaps, 
the  finest  in  the  world,  but  there  tiic 
glory  of  the  chasse  ends.  In  the 
second  place  I  would  obser^-c,  that 
a  Breton  cJmssctir  is  as  infinitely 
behind  an  English  sportsman  for  eye, 
hand,  management  of  tlie  do^,  tact, 
and  dashing  spirit,  as  a  Birmingham 
is  to  a  Purdey. 
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Though  we  are  certainly  bound  to  feel  very  grateful  for  the  obliging 
manner  in  which  these  papers  have  been  received  and  noticed  by  the  peri- 
odical press,  wc  are  aware  that  dissent  also  has  been  expressed.  Nor  could 
it  be  otherwise ;  views  so  directly  opposed  to  the  far-spr^  opinion  and  idol* 
worship  of  the  day  could  hardly  tail,  whether  right  or  wrong,  to  be  arraigned 
on  their  first  appearance  before  the  public.  In  general  the  world  do  not  like 
to  change  ah  opinion  when  once  formed,  and  least  of  all  at  the  biding  of  an 
unknown  individual,  though 

"  Percliance  a  kin^ 
Might  reconcile  them  to  tbe  thing.** 

Passing  over  the  many  who,  no  doubt,  differ  with  us  from  honest  con- 
viction, and  of  whom  we  would  gladly  make  converts, — passing  over  the  vast 
numbers  who  in  all  societies  adopt  the  reining  opinion  of  me  day  merely 
because  they  find  it  in  vogue,  there  are  enture  classes  who  will  naturally  be 
hostile  to  the  views  we  are  endeavouring  to  advocate. 

Vanity,  that  holds  such  absolute  sway  over  little  minds,  feels  wounded  by 
every  attempt  to  uphold  a  cause  which,  if  established,  must  prove  the  vain  to 
have  been  in  error.  Many  of  the  slaves  of  this  t3n^nt  passion — ^for  it  is  a  mistake 
to  term  vanity  a  slight  or  idle  one — have  entertained  opinions  at  variance  with 
those  here  advocated,  and  will  resent  our  efforts  as  injurious  to  their  self- 
esteem.  Alere  party  men  must  also  be  hostile  to  our  creed.  Whigs  and 
Radicals  will  not  give  up  the  idol  once  so  highly  praised  and  long  the  fierce 
advereary  of  the  Tory  government.  Nor  will  the  Tories  resign  the  man — 
one  sufliciently  abused,  indeed — whose  overthrow  constitutes  tneir  glory.  To 
reduce  his  greatness  would  be  to  reduce  the  honour  acquired  by  defeating 
him,  and  they  will,  of  course,  rather  have  vanquished  a  giant  ^an  a  man  of 
ordinary  dimensions. 

The  novel  virtue  now  called  liberality  also  seeks  an  imaginary  reputation 
in  upholding  the  cause  of  a  vanquished  and  defeated  enemy,  and  must  pro- 
duce whole  hosts  adverse  to  the  views  entertained  in  these  papers.  These 
parties  entirely  forget  that  to  extol  or  censure  an  historical  character,  unless 
upon  the  firm  basis  of  truth,  is  to  falsify  history  and  poison  a  source  whence 
entire  generations  are  expected  to  derive  salutary  lessons  of  wisdom  and  virtue. 

There  are  also  many  good  worthy  people  who  really  stand  in  need  of  such 
a  character  as  the  ideal  Napoleon  of  the  day,  for  he  serves  to  give  some  ap- 
parent point  to  a  pointless  jest,  and  enforces  maxims  that  could  hardly  stand 
unless  supported  b^  the  magic  of  a  name.  It  is  not  only  in  conversation  that 
we  hear  nis  authority  thus  quoted,  it  is  constantly  brought  forward  in  print 
to  refresh  old  sayings  of  merit  and  respectability  that  had  guided  entire  gene- 
rations before  he  was  bom,  but  had  gradually  fallen  into  the  '*  sere  and  yellow 
leaf,"  till  brought  out  with  renewedTustre  as  "  sayings"  or  *' maxims  of  r^ano- 
leon  ! "  So  useful  a  character  will  not,  therefore,  be  readily  relinquished.  Nor 
can  we  object  to  those  who  differ  from  us  expressing  dissent ;  we  claim  no 
advantage  over  our  betters  in  this  respect.  If  we  have  done  injustice  to  the 
character  and  conduct  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  the  task  of  refuting  us  will  be 
extremely  easvi  for  we  have  stated  the  facts  on  which  our  opinions  are 
founded,  plainly  and  in  detail,  and  have  drawn  our  inferences  as  clearly  at 
least  as  it  was  m  our  power  to  draw  them.  The  dissenting  critic  has  only 
to  shew,  therefore,  that  our  statements  are  inaccurate  and  our  conclusions 
illogical,  when  every  thin^  else  will  follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  till 
this  is  done,  we  have  a  full  right  to  take  our  stand  on  the  facts  stated  and 
on  the  inferences  drawn :  and  they  have  hitherto,  at  least,  formed  pretty 
strong  ground. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  remarks  by  reading,  in  a  respectable  Whig 
journal,  ^  that  the  author  of  these  papers  was  scientifically  trying  to  prove 
that  Napoleon  ou^ht  to  have  been  defeated  in  every  battle  described  in  this 
series  oi  articles.  This  critical  sentence,  though  not  a  very  long  one,  con- 
tains, we  suspect,  as  many  errors  as  were  ever  compressed  withia  so  few 
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words.  The  writer  of  these  papers  has  never — perhaps  from  ignorance — 
IKiid  so  much  homage  to  modern  science  as  to  appeal  to  any  of  its  maxims  ; 
he  has  always' appealed,  in  plain  language,  to  plain  common-sense,  has  never 
dealt  in  professional  jargon,  and  has  endeavoured  to  be  as  intelligible  to  the 
civilian  as  to  the  military  reader.  Nor  has  he  ever  tried  to  shew  that 
Xapoleon  ought  to  have  been  defeated  in  these  campaigns ;  the  very  reverse 
is  the  case ;  for  he  has  always  maintained,  that,  from  first  to  last,  the  chances 
were  vastly  in  favour  of  the  Frenth  :  his  reasons,  whether  good  or  bad,  are 
given  at  length,  though  it  might  not  suit  the  critics  to  see  them. 

Another  writer  accuses  us  of  ^^ raking  up'^ what  does  the  reader 

suppose  ?  Some  netty  affeir  of  gallantry,  perhaps  ?  No  such  thing,  but 
"the  explosion  or  the  infernal  machine,  — an  event  that  stands,  and  must 
stand,  recorded  in  every  history  of  Napoleon  and  his  time!  All  the 
emperor's  biographers,  French  and  foreign,  tell  its  that  his  conduct  on  the 
occasion  iR-as  absolutely  heroic ;  we  have  shewn  from  their  own  statements 
that  it  was  completely  the  reverse,  discreditable  in  the  extreme— we  might 
have  said  cowamly,  on  the  part  of  a  chief  magistrate ;  and  as  thb  view  could 
hardly  be  agreeable  to  our  learned  critic,  and  could  not  well  be  disproved, 
he,  probably,  thought  it  best  to  demolish  us  at  once  by  the  expression  already 
quoted, — certainly  as  elegant  as  it  is  appropriate. 

But  the  unkindest  cut  of  all  yet  remains ;  for  another  gentleman  of  the 
broad-sheet  tells  his  readers,  with  bitter  irony,  "  that  if  the  Austrian  and 
I'russian  governments  had  only  consulted  the  writer  of  these  papere,  instead 
of  employing  their  own  generals  and  field-marshals,  then  would  the  French 
have  been  defeated  in  the  very  outset,  and  even  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
triumphs  been  rendered  needless."  Paltry  puerilities  of  this  kind,  shewing 
only  a  willingness  to  wound  without  the  ability  to  strike,  wanting  even 
the'vulgar  personalities,  always  acceptable,  at  least,  to  vulgar  minds,— may  in 
ordinary  cases  be  looked  upon  as  far  below  notice,  but  a  ^reat  historical 
truth,  with  all  its  consequent  moral  lessons,  is  involved  in  this  question,  and 
it  is,  therefore,  right  to  exhibit  the  poor  and  unhappy  style  of  criticism  to 
which  the  worshippers  of  Napoleon  are  reduced,  and  what  littleness  they  will 
to  resort  in  their  extremity.  The  cause  of  truth  must  necessarily  giin  when 
the  feebleness  of  its  adversaries  is  made  apparent. 

But  then,  it  seems,  "  we  hate  Napoleon," — and  with  a  most  unchristitm 
hatred,  no  doubt.  The  writer  of  these  papers  never  saw  Napoleon ;  was 
never  injured  by  him,  cither  directly  or  indirectly ;  and  is  not  metaphysician 
enough  to  understand  what  sort  of  "  hatred  "  can,  under  such  circumstances, 
be  entertained  against  an  historical  character  long  since  departed.  AVe  all 
abhor  the  qualities  that  lead  to  the  commission  of  great  crimes— that  led  to 
the  commission  of  the  crimes  charged  against  a  Nero  and  Tiberius ;  but  he 
would,  we  suspect,  be  something  better  than  "a  good  hater,"  who  could 
muster  any  personal  hatred  against  the  dust  of  either  tyrant,  could  even  a 
))articlc  of  it  be  discovered.  We  shall  not,  therefore,  stop  to  argue  the 
question,  and  only  reply  to  the  accusation  by  an  anecdote  formerly  told  of  a 
young  Irishman,  a  subaltern  in  a  militia  regiment.  Deiiig  called  upon  to 
^ive  a  friend  as  a  toast  after  dinner,  and  having,  perhaps,  no  acquaintances 
iu  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  our  gallant  subaltern  immediately  proposed 
the  health  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  The  officers  of  the  loyal  corps 
were,  of  course,  startled ;  an  explanation  was  immediately  demanded  and  as 
readily  given.  "  Och !  it's  an  explanation  you  want,  ^ir.  President,  is  it  ? 
Well,  by  St.  Patrick !  I  think  it  need  not  be  a  long  one,  and  that  you  '11  all 
join  me  right  heartily  in  the  toast.  Who  is  it,  I  should  like  to  know,  but  the 
little  Corsican  that  has  caused  us  to  be  assembled  here  round  our  good  wine  ? 
Who  keeps  us  here  in  good  quarters,  wearing  dashing  uniforms  and  making 
love  to  all  the  pretty  girls  in  the  town,  but  this  little  spalpeen  Bonaparte, 
the  best  friend  many  of  us  ever  had?" 

West-India,  Walcheren  and  Peninsula  quarters,  were  not,  perhaps,  so 
pleasant  as  those  mentioned  by  our  gallant  militiaman ;  but  while  Napoleon 
held  his  head  above  water,  hope  gilded  the  most  gloomy  with  the  prospect 
of  fair  and  honourable  preferment;  and  those  who  know  the  British  army 
well  know  that  when  h^  fell,  those  prospects  closed  upon  all  who  had  no 
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means  of  supporting  their  claims  by  money  or  interest,  and  who,  instead  of 
1  Kiting  Napoleon  with  such  bitter  hatred,  might  therefore  look  upon  him  as 
the  best — in  some  cases  the  only — ^friend  they  ever  had  in  the  service. 

Many  persons  tell  us  that  the  time  has  not  vet  arrived  for  esCimatnig 
the  character  and  actions  of  the  late  Emperor  of  the  French — a  task  that  we 
arc  assured  posterity  can  alone  perform  ^vith  fair  impartiality.  It  is  certainly 
paying  the  present  generation  a  veiy  indifferent  compliment  to  suppose  that 
they  cannot,  at  the  expiration  of  thirty  years,  form,  on  good  evidence,  a  just 
estimate  of  a  merelv  mortal  man.  It  is  also  imposing  upon  posterity  a  task 
which  posterity  will  have  no  means  of  executing,  unless  a  true  and  fall  ac- 
count of  the  man  and  his  actions  are  handed  down  to  them.  Withcmt  this 
information  they  must,  so  far  from  throwing  light  on  history,  remain  igno- 
rant of  it  themselves.  In  our  opinion  the  time  for  writing  the  history  of 
Napoleon  is  rapidly  passina;  away ;  for  the  author  who  would  trace  the  true 
nature  and  the  origin  of  the  great  events  which  marked  the  period  of  his 
rule,  must,  we  think,  have  seen  the  fierce,  spoil-breathing  France,  left  at  his 
fall,  and  while  sufEcient  fragments  vet  remained  of  the  old  Bourbon  France 
by  which  its  character  could  be  tried  and  contrasted. 

The  gallant  Young  Germany  of  the  liberating  war— very  different  from 
the  present  Young  Germany — ^must  also  have  been  seen  in  its  prime  and 
viffour,  while  enough  remained  of  the  steady,  slow,  pedantic,  but  respect- 
able Old  Germany  ,of  the  previous  generation,  to  shew  what  the  victors 
werci  and  what  the  vanquished  had  been :  and  the  generation  which  can  speak 
from  observation  on  these  points  is  now  rapidly  passing  away. 

We  know  that  there  are  those  who  deprecate  all  contempora^  history, 
but  lay  very  little  stress  on  their  opinion ;  for  it  would  condemn  Aenopbon, 
Thucydides,  Sidlust,  and  Tacitus,  among  the  ancients,  and  Bentivoglio,  Stnda, 
and  l>avilla,  among  the  writers  of  more  modem  times,  and  all  stand  in  the 
first  and  foremost  rank  as  historians. 

But  though  truth  requires  that  the  history  of  Napoleon  should  be  written 
durine  the  age  to  which  ne  belongs,  it  is  fortunate  that  his  worshippers  have 
been  heard  first,  and  that  their  statements  have  been  received  with  so  much 
ready  acquiescence,  for  it  has  thrown  them  completely  off  their  guard.  The 
Idolaters  have  furnished  their  own  account  of  the  Idol ;  the  portraitare  is 
drawn  by  their  own  friendly  hands,  is  acknowledged  as  perfect  and  finished 
by  them,  and  no  important  feature  can  now  be  auided  or  altered.  We  can, 
therefore,  appeid  to  the  work,  expose  its  extravagance,  its  total  want  of  keep- 
ing and  proportion,  and  having  proofs  at  hand,  can  tell  them  fairly  that  the 
conduct  they  describe  is  not  that  of  a  great  man,  but  the  very  reverse ;  that 
those  who  furnished  the  portraiture  knew  not  what  real  greatness  was,  were 
influenced  by  passion,  prejudice,  or  interest,  and  endeavoured  to  impose  upon 
the  world  bv  the  most  discreditable  tissue  of  exiu;;^ration  and  misrepresen- 
tation ever  devised  for  the  purpose  of  disfiguring  history  and  deceiving  man- 
kind. 

AVith  these  prefatory  remarks,  we  resume  the  main  thread  of  our  oana- 
tive. 

THE  CAMPAIOIT  OF  WAGBAM. 

Chapteb  II. 

Operntions  of  the  Archdoke  John  —  Insurrection  in  the  Tyrol  —  Enterprises  of  Katt, 
Dornberg,  and  the  Duke  of  Brunsirick — The  States  of  the  Church  and  the 
Domains  of  the  Teutonic  Order  seized  and  incorporated  with  the  Grand  Empire. 

It  was  in  the  tone  of  exulting  victors  pulse  of  an  enemy  whose  resourecs 

that  the  Austrians  proclaimed  to  the  were   unimpaired,    while  many  of 

world  the  success  achieved  on  the  those  on  which  his  adversaries  tmsted 

plains  of  Aspem.    In  various  parts  had  been  destroyed  at  the  very  out- 

of  Germany  the  tidings  excited  en-  set. 

thusiasni;  but  the  blow  came  too  The    expedition    into    Italy  had 

late,  the  effects  produced  by  the  early  failed.    The  Archduke  John,  after 

reverses  of  the  campaign  could  not  gaining  considerable  advantages  over 

be   counteracted  by  the   mere  re-  the  Frencli,  had  defeated  their  anny 
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under  Eugene  Beauhamols,  in  a 
general  battle  at  Tasile  on  the  16th 
of  April.  Following  his  success  he 
captured  Padua  and  advanced  as  far 
as  the  banks  of  the  Adigc,  intending 
to  place  himself  in  communication 
witn  the  Tyrolese  insurgents,  when 
news  of  the  events  on  the  Danube 
arrested  his  farther  progress  and 
forced  him,  in  obedience  to  higher 
orders,  to  fall  back  and  jom  the 
operations  of  the  main  army.  The 
I?rench  pursued,  and,  after  various 
actions,  that  need  not  be  described 
here,  gained  the  battle  of  the  Kaab, 
and  forced  the  Austrians  to  seek 
shelter  behind  the  Danube. 

The  generous  desire  of  liberating 
their  country  from  foreign  oppres- 
sion, which  had  so  long  been  cherished 
in  the  breast  of  patriot  Germans, 
kindled  into  bright  hope  when  the 
Austrian  war  broke  out ;  and  thou- 
sands were  prepared  to  take  arms, 
when  the  very  first  events  of  the 
campaign  came  to  wither  every  pro- 
spect. Some  gallant  spirits  liad, 
however,  raised  the  standard  of 
patriotism  before  the  evil  tidings 
reached  them;  others,  undismayed 
by  misfortune,  still  tried  to  turn  the 
tule  of  battle  against  the  oppressor. 

In  the  Mark-Brandenburg  Major 
Katt  assembled  some  bands,  composed 
of  peasants  and  soldiers  of  the  old 
Prussian  army,  and  endeavoured  to 
seize  Magdeburg.  Foiled  in  the  bold 
attempt,  and  finding  themselves  un- 
supported, his  followers  disbanded 
on  learning  the  news  of  the  battle  of 
Eggmiihl.  The  same  fate  attended 
the  rising  in  Westphalia  under  Colo- 
nel Dornberg.  This  distinguished 
officer  had  assembled  nearly  20,000 
half-armed  and  unorganised  peasants 
round  his  standard ;  the  insurrection 
was  spreading  rapidly  over  the  coun- 
try, when  the  advance  of  the  French 
troops  and  the  news  from  the  banks 
of  the  Danube  caused  them  also  to 
disperse.  It  must  be  observed  that 
all  these  bands,  Domberg*s  in  par- 
ticular, consisted  almost  entirely  of 
peasants,  who  thus  took  arms  against 
the  French.  The  nobility,  gentry, 
and  wealthier  classes,  fe^nng  as 
as  usual  for  their  possessions,  evinced 
far  less  ^triotism  than  the  lower 
orders.  We  must  beg  particular  at- 
tention to  the  circumstance,  for  it  is 
usual  to  say  that  the  European  oli- 
garchy were  the  enemies  of  Napoleon, 


and  that  the  humbler  clas%s  were 
his  friends.  That  he  had  enemies  in 
the  higher  ranks  cannot  be  doubted, 
and  there  was  good  cause  for  the 
hostility  entertained  against  him ; 
but  his  real,  formidable  foes  were  in 
the  lower  ranks,  and  they  dealt  the 
blow  that  ultimately  struck  him  to 
the  eround. 

The  most  formidable  of  the  patriot 
leaders  who  at  this  time  sprung  up 
in  Germany  was  Major  Schill.  In 
the  campaign  of  1806  ne  had  already, 
when  only  a  subaltern,  been  distin- 
guished for  his  bold  and  adventurous 
spirit.  He  now  commanded  a  regi- 
ment of  hussars  stationed  at  Berlin, 
where,  as  in  Prussia  generally,  the 
excitement  was  at  its  height;  and 
hearing  that  the  Westphalian  insur- 
gents were  in  arms,  he  broke  up  with 
nis  corps  on  the  28th  of  April,  and 
directed  his  march  towards  the  Elbe, 
intending  to  join  Dornberg.  At 
Todenburg  he  completely  defeated 
General  Michaud,  who  advanced  to 
meet  him  with  a  body  of  French  and 
Westphalian  troops,  and  the  action 
is  deserving  of  notice,  as  tending  to 
illustrate  the  value  of  modem  tactics. 

On  the  5th  May,  Schill  arrived  at 
the  head  of  600  hussars,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Todenburg,  not  far 
from  Magdeburg,  and  was  there  en- 
countered by  1800  French,  mostly 
infantry,  supported  by  two  pieces  of 
artillery.  Part  of  this  force  was 
stationed  on  open  and  accessible 
ground ;  the  rest  were  posted  behind 
a  ditch,  having  their  flank  protected 
by  some  garden -hedges.  Those  on 
the  open  ground,  though  formed  in 
squares,  were  broken  by  the  hussars 
at  the  first  charge,  notwithstanding 
the  steady  conduct  of  the  men,  who 
gave  their  fire  at  less  than  thirty 
yards;  but  those  who  were  protected 
by  the  ditch  could  not  be  dislodged 
till  part  of  the  cavalry  had  dis- 
mounted, when  they  were  driven 
into  the  village.  Schill  lost  on  this 
occasion  nine  ofiicers  and  100  men, 
principally  by  his  having  attempted  to 
force  the  enclosure  beiore  any  of  his 
men  had  dismounted:  the  French 
detachment  was  entirely  destroyed. 
Their  commander.  General  Michaud, 
in  an  intercepted  letter  addressed  to  the 
Westphalian  Minister  of  War,  Eble, 
thus  expressed  himself  on  the  sub- 
ject :  "  Ces  htissards  ne  se  hatient 
pas    civmme    des    soldats    ordmaires, 
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maig  comme  des  enragh ;  ay  ant  rompu 
et  sabre  mes  quarres  UsfireiU  le  reste 
prisonniers,  Venez  d  mon  a^cour^ 
&c.  &c. 

Here  General  Michaud,  very  un- 
intentionally perhaps,  lets  us  into 
the  real  secret  of  the  case.  He  tells 
us  that  these  hussars  fought,  as  all 
men  should  fight  when  the  sword  is 
once  drawn,  like  des  enrages^  and  not 
according  to  the  conventional  style 
of  modern  warfare.  Against  attacks 
made  with  mere  conventional  vigour, 
the  generaVs  square  would  have  been 
good  enough ;  but  they  proved  poor 
and  feeble  obstacles,  indeed,  against 
men  who  rushed  on  %vith  jjatriot 
ardour,  and  who,  like  the  Germans 
that  fought  this  and  the  actions  yet 
to  be  mentioned,  struck  to  avenge 
their  countiy^s  wrongs.  Such  men 
edged  not  away  from  a  single  volley 
of  wretched  musketry;  on  the  con- 
trary, all  those  who  escaped  its  effects 
naturally  gave  spur  and  rein,  and 
easily  bore  down,  by  the  mere  im- 
pulse of  their  horses,  the  whole 
crowded  mass  of  helpless  infantry ; 
shewing  that  a  knowledge  of  duty 
and  finnncss  of  will  are  alone  required 
to  enable  the  cavalry  to  triumph 
over  these  feeble  and  boasted  forma- 
tions. 

This  success  was  soon,  however, 
damped  by  evil  tidings ;  news  arrived 
that  the  Westphalians  had  dispersed, 
and  the  Austrians  been  defeated,  so 
that  another  plan  had  to  be  determined 
upon.  Gathering  numbers,  but  with- 
out the  means  of  arming  them,  Schill 
threw  himself  into  Stralsund,  intend- 
ing to  open  a  communication  with 
the  English  fleet,  which  he  expected 
to  find  on  the  const ;  but  not  a  vessel 
was  to  be  seen.  Writing  on  the  day 
before  his  death,  he  says,  ''  I  have 
sent  out  several  boats  to  look  for  the 
English,  but  can  hear  no  tidings  of 
any  of  their  ships.  Were  they  to 
land  a  thousand  men  on  the  coast, 
we  should  be  masters  of  the  whole 
country,  but  without  aid  I  shall  not 
long  be  able  to  support  myself." 
His  hours,  indeed,  were  already  num- 
bered. 

On  the  very  next  day,  the  31st  of 
May,  he  was  attacked  by  an  army 
composed  of  Dutch  and  Danish 
troops.  The  fortifications  of  the  town 
had  been  demolished  by  the  French 
during  their  occupation,  and  were 
but  imperfectly  restored  during  the 


few  days  that  Schill  had  held  the 
place.  He,  nevertheless,  offered  a 
bold  resistance,  and  even  when  the 
town  was  entered,  still  continued  the 
contest  with  the  most  dauntlesi 
bravery.  At  the  head  of  some  ca- 
valry, he  threw  himself  into  the 
midst  of  the  enemy,  cut  down  Gene- 
ral Carteret  with  nis  own  hand,  r.nd 
fell  at  last,  pierced  with  several  mus- 
ket-balls. His  followers  were  de- 
feated: some  escaped  to  Ri^o. 
others  into  Prussia,  and  600  wure 
taken.  The  privates  were  sent  in 
chains  to  the  French  arsenals,  there 
to  end  their  days  in  slavery:  the 
oflicers,  tried  at  Wesel  by  one  af 
those  tribunals  of  death  termed 
"military  commissions,'^  were  con- 
demned to  death,  and  shot  accord- 
ingly. And  all  this  by  order  of 
Napoleon,  who,  at  the  very  moment 
when  these  deeds  of  murder  were  ex- 
ecuting, was  actually  calling  on  the 
Gallicians  to  revolt  a^inst  their  go- 
vernment, and  invitmg  the  Hun- 
garians "  to  assemble  in  the  fields  of 
lloncos,  to  elect  a  new  sovereign,  and 
dissolve  the  connexion  with  Austria, 
which  had  entailed  so  much  suffer- 
ing upon  them."  Tlie  sentence 
which  doomed  to  death  the  brave 
men  taken  at  Stralsund,  thus  nccu?- 
sarily  condemned  Napoleon  himself. 
The  head  of  Schill,  severed  from  the 
mutilated  trunk,  was  sent  to  Caascl— 
a  brutal  trophy,  well  worthy  of  be- 
ing laid  at  the  feet  of  Napoleon's 
viceroy;  it  has  since  found  its  \\\y 
to  Leydcn,  where  it  is  now  preserved 
in  the  Museum  of  Anatomy. 

But  the  ruffians  who  mangled  the 
remains  of  the  patriot  soldier  qucUe<l 
not  the  spirit  which  his  gallantry 
had  awakened,  and  the  time  was  fa.*it 
approaching  when  the  name  of  Schill 
was  to  serve  as  a  watchword  to  thou- 
sands, destined  to  avenge  his  and 
their  country's  wrongs  in  the  blood 
of  their  ruthless  oppressors.  An 
English  squadron  appeared  oflT  Stral- 
sund the  day  after  its  capture,  imd 
French  accounts  assert,  that  it  might 
Imve  chan£;ed  the  aspect  of  affairs 
tne  very  late  of  the  Avar,  perhaps 
had  it  arrived  only  twenty-four 
hours  sooner.  The  excitement  oc- 
casioned a  few  days  afterwards  by 
the  news  of  the  battle  of  Aspern, 
was  so  great,  that,  as  Norvins  say*5,  a 
general  rising,  which  must  ultimately 
have  drawn  Prussia  into  its  vortex. 
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would  ccrtaialy  have  taken  place  ia 
the  north  of  Germany,  had  there 
been  any  fixed  and  nnn  rallying 
point  fur  the  insurgents  to  collect 
upon.  In  Hanover  and  Bnmswick 
alone,  30,000  men  were  ready  to 
take  arms.  We  give  the  statements 
as  we  find  them,  convinced  that  they 
arc  entitled  to  considerable  credit, 
and  as  they  shew,  above  all,  how 
valuable  a  siil^le  day  may  become  in 
war. 

The  most  sanguine  hopes  were  en- 
tertained by  the  court  of  Vienna  that 
Prussia  woald  join  Austria  in  the 
war  against  Napoleon ;  so  great  was 
the  hatred  entertained  of  the  French 
in  Fnissia,  and  generally  in  the  north 
of  Germany,  that  it  was  thought  the 
king  would  be  forced  by  his  court, 
cabinet,  and  subjects,  to  take  arms 
against  the  oppressors.  The  inclina- 
tion was  not,  perhaps,  wanting,  but 
the  recollection  of  former  events 
made  the  monarch  pause.  He  had, 
shortly  before  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war,  made  a  voyage  to  Peters- 
burg, with  the  consentt  asked  and 
ohteunedj  of  Napoleon,  and,  as  many 
said,  for  the  express  purpose  of  as- 
certaining what  the  czar*s  sentiments 
might  be;  but,  receiving  no  en- 
coutagement  from  his  former  ally, 
checked  also  by  the  events  on  the 
Danube,  he  tarried  till  the  oppor- 
tunity for  striking  had  passed.  It 
was  principally  with  a  view  of  en- 
couraging and  giving  a  hand  to  the 
Prussians,  that  the  Archduke  Fer- 
dinand was  despatched  with  an  army 
into  the  grand  duchy  of  AVarsaw. 
He  had  gained  advantages  over  the 
Poles  under  Poniatowsky,  taken  the 
capital,  and  advanced  almost  to 
Thorn,  when  the  disasters  of  the 
campaign  also  forced  him  to  retire. 
Thus,  on  all  points,  were  failure  and 
defeat  occasioned  by  the  want  of 
union,  readiness,  and  resolution,  to 
strike  boldly,  rapidly,  and  in  con- 
cert. 

The  mountaineers  of  the  Tyrol 
were  destined,  however,  to  become 
more  formidable  to  Napoleon  during 
this  short  contest  than  the  more  ex- 
po^ patriots  of  the  open  plains  of 
northern  Germany.  Accustomed  for 
centuries  to  the  mild  and  paternal 
nile  of  the  house  of  Austria,  the  Ty- 
rolese  had  l)een  deeply  afflicted  when 
Napoleon,  reckless  of  tlie  feelings  of 
nations,    tore    them    with    ruthless 


hand  from  their  ancient  and  timc- 
fionoured  line  of  princes,  to  bestow 
them  on  the  new-made  king  of  Ba- 
varia. They  were  never  reconciled 
to  the  change,  and  determined  to 
seize  the  first  opportunity  of  return- 
ing to  their  former  sovereign.  The 
people  of  Voralberg  and  v  atclinc, 
navmg  the  same  feeling,  promiseil 
to  share  the  dangers  of  the  gallant 
enterprise.  Norvins  ascribes  tliis  re- 
solution of  the  mountaineers  to  the 
infiuence  of  the  "  English  guineas,'* 
which,  as  he  says,  *'had  penetrated 
into  the  very  recesses  of  the  Alps." 
The  ignoble  thought  is  worthy  of  a 
panegyrist  of  Napoleon,  who  cannot 
suppose  men  capable  of  being  influ- 
enced by  loyal  and  patriotic  feelings, 
and  ascribes  their  best  and  bravest 
actions  to  the  base  lure  of  gain. 

No  sooner  was  the  Austrian  de- 
claration of  war  known  in  the  Tyrol, 
than  from  rock  and  cliff  signal-fires, 
casting  their  wild  glare  through  the 
night,  announced  to  the  most  remote 
district  that  the  hour  of  battle  had 
arrived ;  and  the  mountaineers,  rising 
bravely  to  the  ancient  war-cry  of 
their  race,  promptly  assembled  to 
the  summons.  Andrea  Hoficr,  a 
simple  peasant,  of  herculean  strength 
and  stature,  and  distinguished  for 
deep  and  fervent  piety,  became  the 
chief  of  his  countrymen.  Their 
standard  bore  the  device  of  the  an- 
cient crusaders,  "God  is  with  us," 
and  the  success  which  attended  their 
elibrts  in  the  battle-field  seemed  al- 
most to  confirm  the  truth  of  the 
motto.  Eight  tliousand  men,  Frencli 
and  Bavarians,  were  in  the  Tyrol 
when  the  inaurrection  broke  out ;  in 
four  davs  they  were  all  killed, 
wounded,  or  captured,  and  the  whole 
country  was  in  possession  of  the  pa- 
triots. General  Chastelcar,  an  old 
Austrian  ofiicer,  of  high  merit,  was 
sent  with  a  small  force  to  their  as- 
sistance, and  incursions  were  made 
far  into  Suabia,  on  one  side,  and  into 
the  Milanese  on  the  other.  And 
when  the  constant  success  of  these 
brave  mountaineers  is  considered,  we 
may  be  allowed  to  regret  that  the 
Archduke  John  was  recalled  to  the 
Danube  after  his  first  success  in 
Italy.  Had  he  followed  up  his  vic- 
tory, and  joined  the  Tyrolese,  a  force 
might  have  been  established  in  the 
very  rear  of  the  French  army  that 
would  have  rendered  their  situation, 
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after  the  battle  of  Aspern,  extremely 
precarious. 

The  disasters  of  Eckmtihl  did  not 
discourage  the  brave  mountaineers, 
and  Marshal  Lefevre,  who  was  sent 
against  them,  made  little  or  no  pro- 
gress. And  the  thought  that  the 
liberated  mountains  of  the  Tyrol 
might  serve  as  a  beacon  of  light, 
wmch  should  cast  its  cheering  beams 
far  over  the  enslaved  lands  of  Italy 
and  Germany,  awakened  the  dread 
and  the  avengeful  spirit  of  Napoleon. 
On  the  5th  of  May,  he  issued  an 
order  commanding  that  **  General 
Chastelear,  if  taken,  should  be  ar- 
raigned before  a  military  commission, 
as  being  the  author  of  the  murders 
committed  on  French  and  Bavarian 
captives,  and  should  be  shot  if  con- 
victed." Chastelear  and  the  Tyrolese 
invariably  behaved  with  great  hu- 
manity to  the  prisoners  that  fell  into 
their  hands,  thoueh  the  frightful 
excesses  of  which  tne  invaders  were 
guilty,  necessarily  gave  rise  to  acts 
of  savage  retaliation.  The  capture 
of  Schwartz  and  Rottenburg  by  the 
troons  under  Marshal  Lefevre,  were 
marked  by  deeds  of  blood  and  cruelty, 
never  exceeded  even  by  the  butcher- 
ies of  Fraga  and  Ismilow. 

No  sooner  had  the  battles  of  £ck- 
mUhl  and  Abensberg  been  gained, 
than  Napoleon  hastened  to  follow  up 
success  by  confiscation ;  thus  employ- 
ing the  additional  strength  acquired 
by  victory  in  the  commission  of  fresh 
deeds  of  violence  and  oppression. 
We  saw  that,  on  the  24th  April  he 
gave  splendid  dotations  to  the  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  of  his  army  before 
Ratisbon ;  and  the  same  day  was  to 
ftimish  the  means  of  fulfilling  his 
engagements.  Decrees  bearing  that 
date,  abolished  the  Teutonic  Order 
in  all  the  countries  subject  to  his 
sway,  and  conferred  its  possessions 
vrith  the  usual  reversions,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  French  amiy,  on  the 
princes  in  whose  dominions  they 
were  situated.  The  town  of  Mer- 
gentheim,  the  chief  seat  of  the 
knights,  havinff  attempted  to  resist, 
was  taken  by  force,  and  given  over 
to  military  execution,  in  punishment, 
as  it  was  stated,  of  its  rebellion !  To 
oppose  the  will  of  this  arrogant  man 
was  deemed  criminal  even  in  those 
who  owed  him  no  allegiance.  A 
number  of  the  mediatised  counts  and 
princes,  whose  domains  were  situated 


in  the  states  of  the  Rhenish  Con- 
federation, held  lands  in  Austria,  or 
employment  under  the  Eniperor  of 
Austna,  the  former  head  of  the  em- 
pire. These  possessions  also  were 
confiscated,  one-half  reverting  to  the 
French  armv.  The  same  was  the 
case  with  tne  convents  and  other 
church  property  seized  or  about  to 
be  seized  in  the  Roman  States.  The 
sources  which  supplied  this  liberality 
were  acquired  by  deeds  of  nmadty, 
which  in  other  times  would  have 
raised  a^inst  their  perpetrator  the 
indication  of  the  whole  Christian 
world. 

Napoleon,  besides  calling  on  tbepopc 
to  ioin  in  the  war  against  Enguuid, 
had  demanded  concessions  from  him 
in  spiritual  matters  which  no  true 
Catholic,  and  least  of  all  the  head  of 
the  church,  could  possibly  grant. 
The  seizure  of  part,  and  the  muitaiy 
occupation  of  all  the  Pontifical  States, 
was  the  consequence  of  the  refusal. 
Pius  Vll.,  though  oppressed  and 
threatened  \nih  a  reformation  which 
should  separate  from  the  throne  of 
St.  Peter^  all  the  states  under  the 
rule  of  France,  remained  firm ;  and 
it  was  at  last  determined  to  deprive 
him  of  his  temporal  power  altoge- 
ther. By  a  decree  issued  from  Schoen- 
brun,  Napoleon,  in  virtue  of  the 
authority  which  he  claimed  to  pos- 
sess as  successor  of  Charlemagne, 
annexed  Rome  and  all  the  domimons 
of  the  Church  to  the  empire.  The 
thunder  of  artillery,  and  the  display 
of  the  tricolourcd  flag  from  the  cas- 
tle of  St.  Angelo,  were  the  first  inti- 
mation which  announced  to  Pius  that 
he  was  no  longer  a  sovereign  prince. 
The  tidings  did  not  shake  the  firm- 
ness of  the  pontifi^,  whose  resolution 
was  already  formed.  A  bull  excom- 
municating the  French  emperor  had 
been  prepared  in  antici^iation  of  the 
event,  and  it  was  now  to  be  issued. 
The  most  powerful  sovereign  who 
had  ever  held  sway  in  Europe  since 
the  time  of  Charlemagne  was  to  be 
denounced  to  the  Catholic  world,  and 
excluded  from  the  fellowship  of  the 
Church. 

It  was  a  dangerous  measure,  and 
Pius  hesitated  for  an  instant. 

"  What  would  your  eminence  do  ?" 
he  said  to  Cardinal  Pacca,  secretary 
of  state. 

'^llie  question  is  difficult  to  an- 
swer," replied  the  latter;  "but  let 
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your  holiness  raise  your  eyes  to  hea- 
ven, and  give  me  your  orders,  and 
they  shall  be  executed.*' 

The  pope,  folding  his  hands  on  his 
breast,  and  raising  his  eyes  to  hea- 
ven, paused  for  a  moment,  and  then 
said, — 

"Let  duty  be  done,  come  what 
mavT  and  the  decree  was  signed 
and  issued  accordingly. 

It  was  easy  to  foresee  the  conse- 
quence of  sucn  a  step ;  and  the  pope, 
anticipating,  no  doubt,  what  would 
happen,  caused  his  residence  to  be 
barricaded,  though  without  taking 
any  measures  for  defence,  and  merely 
to  shew,  if  necessary,  that  violence 
had  been  used  towards  him. 

The  proofs  were  soon  furnished : 
on  the  6th  of  July*  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  Greneral  Radet,  the 
chief  of  the  French  gendarmerie 
at  Kome,  escaladed  the  Quirinal, 
broke  into  the  pontiff's  apartments, 
and  having  arrested  him  and  Cardi- 
nal Facca,  conveyed  them,  like  ordi- 
nary criminals,  under  an  escort  of 
gendarmes  to  Florence,  from  thence 
to  Grenoble,  and  then  back  again  to 
Savona. 

The  journey  of  Pius,  though  ne- 
cessarily one  of  suffering  to  a  man  of 
his  age,  became  one  of  triumph  also : 
the  population  of  the  surrounding 
districts  Uned  the  roads  as  he  passed, 
and  on  their  knees  solicited  and  re- 
ceived the  benediction  of  the  op- 
pressed and  venerable  pontiff.  The 
persecution  to  which  the  head  of  their 
Uhurch  was  thus  exposed,  could 
hardly  fail  to  awaken  toe  sympathy 
of  the  Catholic  world  in  his  favour, 
and  the  needless  cruelty  of  the  act 
seemed  to  be  doubly  impolitic  at  a 
moment  when  Napoleon  was  at  war 
with  the  Catholic  powers  of  Spain, 


Portugal,  and  Austria.  His  biogra- 
phers, conscious  that  little  can  be 
said  in  defence  of  the  measure,  have, 
therefore,  attempted  to  cast  the  blame 
on  others;  some,  like  Norvins,  as- 
serting that  Murat,  king  of  Naples, 
issued  the  orders  for  the  pope's  ar- 
rest ;  some  again,  with  Bignon,  that 
General  Miolis  acted  altogether  with- 
out superior  authority.  Such  state- 
ments carry  their  own  refutation 
alon^  with  them :  no  French  general, 
holdmg  a  high  responsible  command, 
could  or  would  obey  the  orders  of 
the  King  of  Naples,  unless  instructed 
to  do  so  by  his  own  sovereign,  which 
would  still  throw  the  responsibility 
back  on  Napoleon.  It  is  equally  evi- 
dent that  no  one  would  take  so  im- 
portant a  step  upon  himself  when 
there  was  ample  time — between  the 
10th  of  June,  when  the  decree  of  ex- 
communication was  issued,  and  the 
6th  of  July,  when  the  arrest  took 
place— to  receive  direct  instructions 
on  the  subject.  While  on  the  throne 
Napoleon  never  disavowed  the  act  of 
his  lieutenant,  but  kept  the  pope  a 
prisoner  at  Savona ;  and  only  denied 
at  St.  Helena  having  given  orders 
for  his  arrest.  The  lengjth  of  the 
pontiff's  captivity,  who,  if  arrested 
contrary  to  orders,  might  have  been 
immediately  releasied,  as  well  as  the 
severity  with  which  he  was  latterly 
treated,  shew  the  value  of  the  denial. 
But  the  artillery  of  Wagram  hushed 
the  scandal  of  this  wanton  act  of 
cruelty  and  oppression,  and  in  the 
mighty  battle-shock  that  reverbe- 
rated from  the  field  on  which  the 
power  of  Austria  was  broken,  and 
of  which  we  have  now  to  speak,  the 
complaints  of  an  aged  and  injured 
priest  were  easily  drowned. 
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A  RISE  in  condition  is  not  always 
hick;  it  is  not  always  synonymous 
with  happiness,  nor  the  means  to  its 
attainment.    Hoar  my  talc. 

Alice  was  a  blooming  girl  of  eight- 
een years  and  a  half  old.  She  knew 
neither  sorrow,  care,  nor  discontent ; 
she  rose  in  the  morning  of  the  day 
as  full  of  life  and  glee  as  the  lark  to 
whose  song  she  listened ;  her  elastic, 
cheerful  spirits,  never  flagged  during 
its  course;  and  she  sank  to  rest  at 
ni^ht  tired,  perhaps,  with  the  physi- 
C4I.1  exertion  to  which  the  buoyancy 
of  her  own  spirit  had  led  her,  but 
that  spirit  untired  still.  No  tear  had 
ever  dewed  her  pillow,  and  hardly  a 
passing  thought  of  sadness  had  cast 
gloom  upon  her  face ;  so  joyous  was 
she,  and  so  undashed  and  unmingled 
was  her  gladness.  Her  laugh  was 
the  very  hfe  of  her  parental  home ; 
it  sent  x^leasure  to  her  widowed  fa- 
ther's heart,  and  woke  echoes  of 
ringing  delight  from  her  brother  and 
her  sister.  They  were  not  moving 
in  that  highly  refined  sphere  where 
the  very  laugh  is  tutored,  and  the 
emotions  of  nature  are  repressed; 
yet  let  it  not  be  argued  tnat  the 
essential  realities  of  refinement  were 
wanting  to  that  little  group. 

Alice  was  the  daughter  of  a  country 
rector,  a  worthy  man,  who  led  his 
flock  the  way  to  heaven,  taught 
them  to  live  virtuously  on  earth, 
solaced  their  griefs  and  aided  their 
needs,  so  far  as  his  narrow  income 
of  400/.  per  annum  could  permit. 

Alice's  brother  was  preparing  for 
the  church.  lie  had  been  educated 
by  his  father  up  to  the  time  of  his 
entering  at  Oxford.  She  herself  also, 
and  her  elder  sister  Charlotte,  had 
received  the  benefit  of  his  masculine 
and  cultivated  mind,  in  the  conduct 
of  their  education ;  for  his  circum- 
stances, equally  with  his  affection, 
had  led  him  to  direct  mainlv  himself 
the  mental  and  moral  developement 
of  his  daughters. 

The  squire  and  chief  proprietor  in 
the  parish  was  a  kind  friend  and 
hearty  coadjutor  of  Mr.  Swinton's; 
and  Mrs.  Pemberton,  his  lady,  had 
always  regarded  with    interest   his 


motherless  children.  She  had  her- 
self a  family;  they  were  much 
younger  than  the  rector's  children; 
but  Alice,  from  her  gay  spirits  and 
real  good-nature,  was  a  great  fa- 
vourite with  the  young  Pcmbertonf. 
She  was  often  at  the  nail ;  and  her 
face  peeping  into  the  school-room, 
the  nursery,  or  the  garden,  where  the 
children  were  at  play,  was  alwavs 
seen  with  pleasure  by  them ;  whilst 
her  gentleness,  amiability,  and  good 
principle,  caused  her  to  be  welcomed 
cordially  by  their  parents. 

Besides  the  squire,  his  lady,  and 
their  family,  there  was  another  in- 
mate at  the  hall,  who,  though  he 
little  occupied  the  thoughts  of  Alice, 
had  conceived  deep  interest  in  her ; 
this  was  Charles  Duncan,  the  son  of 
a  deceased  Scotch  clergyman.  lie 
was  an  orphan  youth,  and  fortune- 
less ;  being  the  nephew  of  his  wife, 
Mr.  Pemberton  had  kindly  taken 
him  under  his  charge  and  care. 

It  happened  that  Alice  was  once 
at  the  nail  when  Mrs.  Ncwby,  a 
friend  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pemberton 
(who  had  arrived  upon  a  few  days' 
visit  to  them),  was  taken  ill  there. 
Mrs.  Pemberton  herself,  much  in- 
disposed at  the  time,  could  not  ren- 
der to  her  friend  the  attention  which 
she  desired,  but  she  did  not  wish  to 
commit  her  into  the  hands  of  ser- 
vants; and,  finding  Alice  all  kuid- 
ness  and  consideration  on  the  day 
when  she  had  accidentally  dropped 
in,  she  gained  her  father's  permission 
to  detain  her  for  a  few  days  at  the 
hall.  Mrs.  Newby  was  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  grace  and  beauty;  Alkc 
instantly  gained  her  admiration,  and, 
before  the  few  days  of  her  visit  had 
expired,  had  won  considerably  upon 
her  affections  also.  She  livca  alone, 
her  husband  had  been  dead  three 
years,  she  had  never  had  children, 
and  was  now  advanced  in  life. 

On  her  return  home  she  thought 
much  of  her  new-made  young  ac- 
quaintance, whose  beauty,  grace,  and 
sweetness  had  so  much  attracted  her. 
She  be^n  to  think  that  a  yonn;? 
companion,  who  would  be  to  her  as: 
a  daughter,  would  lie  a  great  com- 
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fort  to  herself;  and  that,  moreover, 
to  be  able  to  produce  among  her 
friends  an  elegant,  sylph-like  girl, 
might  help  to  perpetuate  the  charm 
Tvhich  she  felt  had  long  hung  around 
her  house,  but  was  fleeting  now. 
With  these  thoughts,  together  with 
which  was  mingled  much  kindness 
of  feeling  to  the  young  Alice,  ^Frs. 
Xewby  wrote  to  her  friend,  Mrs. 
l*einberton,  to  ask  her  and  Mr.  Pcm- 
herton  to  pass  a  fortnight  at  Ncwby 
Grange,  and  to  indulge  ner  by  bring- 
ing with  them  Alice  Swinton,  if  her 
father's  consent  could  be  obtained. 
She  enclosed  a  note  addressed  to  the 
rector,  which  she  requested  Mrs. 
Femberton  to  deliver  to  him,  if  she 
and  Mr.  Femberton  consented  to  the 
arrangement 

Having  determined  to  accept  the 
invitation  for  themselves,  they  drove 
to  the  rectory  to  carry  to  Mr.  Swin- 
ton Mrs.  Kewby^s  note,  and  to  second 
her  request  with  respect  to  his  daugh- 
ter. 

He  looked,  however,  somewhat 
disconcerted  and  puzzled,  and  an- 
swered tardily, — 

"  My  friends,  I  am  obliged  to  Mrs. 
Xewby  for  her  wish  to  procure  some 
pleasure  to  my  daughter,  and  I  thank 
you  for  your  kindness  in  second- 
ing it,  but  I  doubt  whether  it 
would  be  for  her  advantage  that  I 
should  accept  this  invitation  for  her. 
1  question  whether  it  answers  to 
place  the  young  amid  two  styles  and 
habits  of  life  so  widely  diverse  as 
are  those  of  an  affluent  mansion  and 
a  simple  country  rectory.  Alice's 
life  is  so  happy  now,  that  I  do  not 
sec  how  for  tne  present  it  could  be 
rendered  more  so.  If  I  send  her  into 
the  scenes  of  affluence  and  fashion,  I 
may  destroy  the  light -heartedness 
and  glee  >vnich  she  now  possesses, 
and  render  her  discontented  with  the 
sphere  and  habits  to  which  she  must 
return.  A  fortnight's  pleasure  pro- 
cured for  my  child  would  render  her 
a  poor  equivalent  for  the  loss  of  her 
present  emnable  felicity." 

"  Indeed  it  would,  Mr-  Swinton," 
said  Mrs.  Femberton;  "but  why 
should  you  apprehend  that  your 
daughter  would  be  so  dazzled  by  the 
scene  as  to  wish  to  exchange  the  con- 
ditions of  the  lot  which  Ileaven  has 
assigned  to  herself?  Her  very  hap- 
piness Is  her  security ;  her  good  sense 
and  propriety  of  feeling  are  further 


preservatives,  if  preservatives  are 
needed :  but,  my  dear  sir,  you  see 
the  thing  all  on  one  side.  Here  is 
an  opportunity  of  making  a  friend 
for  your  motherless  girl,  perhaps  of 
providing  her  with  some  connexion 
for  life,  which,  I  think,  you  would 
hardly  wish  to  lose." 

Mr.  Swinton  paused,  then,  after  a 
moment's  silence,  said, — 

**  Perhaps  I  should  not  be  justified 
in  withholding  from  my  child  a  pos- 
sible advantage;  she  shall  go  with 
you,  if  you  please;  and  my  good 
Mrs.  Femberton,  I  must  look  to  you, 
who  will  be  at  her  side,  to  save  her 
head  from  being  turned." 

"  I  think  too  well  of  your  daugh- 
ter's head  and  of  her  heart  to  allow 
me  to  entertain  apprehension  on  that 
score :  I  am  rejoiced  that  you  will 
let  her  go !" 

"  I  am  not  sure,  Mary,"  said  Mr. 
Femberton  to  his  wife,  as  they  were 
driving  home,  "  that  Swinton  was 
not  right;  not  that  I  fear  much 
mischief  from  a  fortnight's  visit : 
but  if,  as  you  imagine  from  Mrs. 
Newby's  intimation,  she  plots  to 
keep  our  young  friend  for  a  much 
longer  penod,  then,  I  nmst  confess,  I 
do  not  think  her  father's  apprehen- 
sions groundless.  If  she  should 
marry  well,  all  is  safe;  but  even 
beauty  and  grace  like  hci*s,  do  not 
often  attract  so  far  as  to  induce  a 
man  who  has  wealth  and  position,  to 
accept  a  girl  without  either ;  and  if 
she  does  not  marry  well,  she  will  not, 
when  her  rich  friend  is  tired  of  her, 
return  to  her  humble,  quiet  home, 
the  better  for  the  taste  she  will  have 
had  of  affluent  life." 

Mrs.  Femberton  looked  thought- 
ful, but  she  did  not  express  her 
thoughts. 

Meantime  the  unconscious  subject 
of  these  cogitations  was  with  ner 
brother  and  her  sister,  enjoying  a 
botanical  ramble.  They  met  Charles 
Duncan,  he  was  a  great  friend  of  her 
brother's.  They  all  sat  down  to- 
gether under  the  shelter  of  a  shady 
beech  to  refresh  themselves  with 
some  cold  luncheon,  which  they  had 
taken  with  them.  They  talked 
gaily  over  their  little  collation,  then 
pursued  their  walk.  Charles  was 
fortunate  in  finding  and  obtain- 
ing, from  a  rock  of  difficult  ascent, 
a  plant  which  Alice  had  much  de- 
sired.   How  lucky  he  deemed  himself 
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in  finding  it !  how  he  toiled  to  reach 
it  I  would  it  procure  one  bright  glance 
or  a  few  words  of  thanks  from  her  ? 
He  offered  it;  but,  as  she  eagerly 
took  the  prize,  not  even  his  sanguine 
wish  could  trace  one  thought  or  sen- 
timent beyond  the  plant.  Somewhat 
disappointed,  yet  pleased  by  her 
pleasure,  he  said  within  himself, 
"  Ah,  may  I  but  be  able  to  inspire 
it  at  some  future  day!  and  yet  if  I 
succeed,  what  follows  the  effort? 
What  pain  the  very  success !  for  will 
her  fatner  ever  give  her  to  the  poor 
dependant,  Charles  Duncan?  He 
will  not,  he  will  not  I  Were  I  my- 
self the  father  of  such  a  daughter,  I 
would  seek  higher  things  for  her 
than  that.  But,*'  he  added,  in  his 
inmost  thought,  "  why  should  not  I 
offer  her  higher  things  ?" 

Charles  possessed  a  hopeful,  cheer- 
ful temper,  which  saw  thmgs  present, 
and  figured  things  future,  always  in 
their  brightest  aspects—a  possession 
worth  5000/.  a- year  to  any  man, 
and  of  more  sure  profit  in  substantial 
enjoyment  than  5000/.  a-ycar  can 
be. 

"Whv  should  I  not  offer  her 
higher  things  ?"  thought  he.  "  Need 
I  be  always  the  poor  dependant, 
Charles  Duncan?  Can  I  not,  like 
others,  carve  my  own  way  to  fortune, 
perhaps  to  fame  and  honour  ?** 

And  the  resolution  was  taken; 
sudden,  but  not  evanescent ;  to  toil, 
to  plod  —  perhaps  for  years  to  plod, 
in  the  ascent  which  Competition 
makes  so  steep.  Diplomacy,  the  bar, 
the  church,  the  army,  trade,  all 
passed  in  hasty  review  before  the 
thoughts  of  the  ardent  vouth.  What 
would  she  like  ?  What  would  her 
father  approve  f  What  would  most 
surely,  most  speedily  attain  the  end 
to  place  him  in  a  position  to  carry  off 
the  prize  he  sought?  or,  rather,  to 
seek  openhr  the  prize  at  which  he 
aimed?  Yes,  the  meeting  of  that 
morning,  the  bright  sun  of  Alice's 
countenance,  the  dance  of  her  laugh- 
ing, happy  eye,  tne  gay  gladness  of 
her  bearing,  speaking  of  guileless 
simplicity  and  inward  worth,  pro- 
duced on  the  orphan  youth  effect 
which  endured  with  him  to  the  end 
of  life.  He  returned  home  another 
creature.  Resolve  filled  his  soul, 
and  that  resolve  was  carried  out  in 
the  untiring  effort  of  years ;  it  became 
in  itself  an  object  after  the  bright, 


dear  hope,  which  had  insfured  it  had 
ceased. 

Oh,  woman!  what  is  in  your 
power  ?  or  rather,  we  may  ask,  what 
IS  not  in  your  power,  when  the  true 
subject  is  brought  b^  destiny  under 
your  spell  ?  That  is,  indeed,  seldom, 
but  you  are  omnipotent  when  such 
destiny  occurs.  Yet  is  that  pure  and 
living  essence,  true  love,  a  rare  visit- 
ant on  earth,  and  rarer  still  its  re- 
ciprocation in  perfect  sympathy. 

When  Alice,  with  her  brother  and 
sister,  returned  home,  they  entered 
the  rector's  little  study  (it  was  alwa>3 
the  first  room  entered  by  his  children 
after  their  rambles). 

"  Oh,  papa !"  said  Alice,  as  she 
stood  by  his  arm-chair,  her  hands 
filled  with  spoils,  and  a  trailing  plant 
around  her  neck  and  festooning  upon 
her  shoulders, — "  oh,  papa !  we  have 
brought  such  treasures — we  have  had 
such  a  successful  walk ;  I  hope  you 
will  be  able  to  help  us  to  classify 
them  this  afternoon  before  they  are 
faded.  And,  papa,  you  must,  indeed, 
go  with  us  our  next  walk;  it  is 
such  a  pleasure  to  have  you  with 
us!" 

"  You  have  not  walked  much  with 
us  lately,  papa,"  said  Charlotte. 
"How  is  that?" 

"  Whilst  your  brother  is  with  you, 
my  dear  daughters,  he  is  escort 
enough  for  you ;  and  your  father,  I 
think,  grows  an  old  man,  and  loves 
his  arm-chair  better  than  he  used  to 
do." 

"  No  —  no  —  no !  do  not  say  that, 
dear  papa !" 

"  Well,  when  Henry  returns  to 
Oxford,  I  will  resume  my  old  habits." 

"  Thank  you,  and  we  will  shew 
you  all  that  we  have  explored  lately. 
We  met  Mr.  Duncan  this  morning 
in  our  walk ;  we  gave  him  some  of 
of  our  luncheon,  and  he  gathered  us 
some  plants." 

"  An  eouitable  and  harmonious 
agreement,  sud  the  rector,  laughing. 
**  But  Alice,  my  dear,  I  have  receivS 
an  invitation  n>r  you  to  pass  a  fort- 
night at  Newbv  Grange.  Should 
you  like  to  go  r 

"  Yes,  indeed,  I  should  very  much 
like  it  I  Mrs.  Newby  was  very  kind 
to  me  when  she  was  ill  at  the  hall. 
I  hope  you  mean  to  let  me  go,  papa?** 
and  Ahce's  eye  kindled. 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  you  shall  go.  I 
wish  I  could  be  quite  sure  Wiat  I 
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shall  do  jou  good  by  accepting  the 
iuvitation.  Do  you  think,  Alice, 
that  you  shall  return  to  your  humble 
home  with  quite  as  much  affection 
and  content  as  you  leave  it?'* 

The  tears  were  starting  into  Alice*s 
eyes  as  she  answered,— 

"  Oh,  papa,  what  a  question !  Do 
you  think  any  thing  could  diminish 
my  affection  for  you  and  my  home  ?" 
She,  however,  sent  them  back ;  in- 
stinct told  her  that  they  would  dis- 
tress her  father;  and  she  gaily  ad- 
ded, **Mrs.  Newby  must,  indeed, 
shew  me  bright  things,  if  they  are  to 
make  me  see  dimly  the  endearments 
of  my  youth  r 

AVhen  Charles  Duncan  returned 
to  the  hdl,  which  was  not  till  six 
hours  after  he  had  left  it,  (for,  in  the 
meditations  which  had  followed  his 
meeting  with  his  friends,  he  had  for- 
gotten time),  he  sought  his  uncle, 
and  at  once  disclosed  to  him  his  de- 
sire to  follow  some  career  which 
might  lead  him  to  independence, 
and,  if  possible,  to  fame  and  ho- 
nour. His  uncle  was  gratified,  pro- 
mised him  his  aid  and  influence, 
and  such  help  from  his  purse  at  the 
starting  as  might  be  required,  pro- 
vided it  came  within  his  power. 

The  bar  was  the  profession  chosen, 
and  the  first  steps  were  instantly 
taken. 

It  was  not  till  two  or  three  days 
later  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pemberton 
mentioned  to  Charles  their  projected 
visit:  they  were  considering  the 
arrangements  for  the  little  journey. 

"My  dear  William,"  said  Mrs. 
Pemberton,  "  we  must  take  the  green 
carriage,  for  as  we  shall  be  three  in-  • 
side,  and  several  servants  outside,  we 
shaJl  want  the  accommodation  of  all 
the  carriage- boxes." 

**  And  who  is  your  third  inside  ?" 
said  Charles. 

.'♦  We  take  Alice  Swinton  with  us; 
the  invitation  has  been  extended  to 
her  also." 

Charles's  countenance  fell,  and  his 
heart  fell  also. 

"  AVhat  are  my  hopes,"  said  he  to 
himself,  "  if  that  beautiful  girl  is  to 
be  produced  amongst  the  exquisites 
that  assemble  at  Newby  Grange?" 

He  made  a  feint  to  play  at  peep 
with  one  of  the  children,  %fho  was 
always  ready  to  invite  or  to  answer 
his  caresses.     His   emotion  passed 


unobserved.      Ills    hopeful   temper 
soon  suggested, — 

"Whj^  should  I  fear?  A  fort- 
night's visit  is  too  short  to  produce 
impressions,  or  admit  of  misciiief." 

But  he  did  fear,  nevertheless ;  he 
had  a  little  lurking  fear,  just  enough 
to  enhance  in  his  own  estimation  the 
value  of  the  object  of  his  desire,  not 
enough  to  depress  his  spirits  seriously, 
or  damp  his  nope  for  its  attainment. 
In  the  week  inter^'ening  between 
the  invitation  and  the  time  fixed  for 
the  visit,  many  little  cares  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  rectory.  Charlotte  aided  Alice 
to  select  from  her  modest  wardrobe 
such  dress  as  they  deemed  most  suited 
to  the  occasion.  Poor  Alice!  she 
felt,  perhaps,  a  little  mortified  as  she 
observed  to  Charlotte, — 

"  My  dress  will  be  so  entirely  un- 
like that  of  the  rich  ladies  who  will 
be  around  me,  that  I  think  it  had 
best  be  utterly  simple  and  without 
pretension." 

Charlotte  thought  so,  too.  Mor- 
tification was  a  new  feeling  to  the 
gay,  glad  girl,  who,  in  the  simplicity 
of  her  country  life,  knew  nothing  of 
rivalry  or  ambition.  Did  it  augur 
ill?  It  was,  however,  soon  past. 
The  sisters  finished  reading  Tasso 
with  their  father ;  Alice  sowed  seeds 
in  the  flower-garden,  which  she  hoped 
would  be  just  peeping  above  the 
ground  on  her  return ;  she  went  to 
the  cottages  and  gave  two  weeks  for- 
ward in  her  allowance  to  her  several 
pensioners  there;  she  went  to  the 
little  school  of  the  village,  where  she 
was  an  especial  favourite,  to  bid  adieu 
to  the  mistress  and  the  children. 

*'  Come  back  soon.  Miss  Alice  1" 
hsped  a  little  curlcy-headed  urchm, 
and  then  six  or  seven  others  echoed 
the  petition. 

At  length  the  appointed  day  ar- 
rived. It  was  a  fine  bright  morning 
in  May.  Charles  Duncan  came  down 
after  breakfast  to  say  that  Mr.  and 
M^.  Pemberton  would  be  at  the 
door  at  two.    He  lingered  long. 

"  Do  you  enjoy  the  thought  of 
your  visit.  Miss  Alice  ?"  said  he. 

"  Oh,  yes ;  very  much,  indeed  I" 

"  Do  you  think  you  should  prefer 
the  life  of  a  sumptuous  and  magnifi- 
cent mansion  to  that  which  you  lead 
here  at  your  father's  rectory?" 

**  I  have  really  never  considered 
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the  subject,  or  balanced  the  advant- 
ages and  disadvantages  of  each  against 
the  other.  As  my  lot  is  cast  in  an- 
other sphere,  it  has  not  entered  into 
my  mind  to  discuss  theoretically  what 
I  shall  never  be  called  upon  to  prove 
practically." 

Charles  felt  encouraged.  lie  soon 
vStQT  took  his  leave.  His  step  was 
clastic,  and  his  hope  was  high. 

"  If  .a  peerage  were  plac^  in  her 
power  to-morrow  I  believe  she  would 
refuse  it,  and  continue  in  her  own 
walk  of  of  life,"  said  he,  musingly. 

Had  she  given  data  for  such  be- 
lief? or,  in  the  delicate  attempt  to 
win  her  heart,  would  a  peer  stand 
an  unequal  chance  with  any  other 
man? 

But  Charles  idos  encouraged ;  small 
things  did  encourage  his  hopeful 
temper. 

Tne  carriage  drove  up.  Mr.  Swin- 
ton  handed  his  daughter  in. 

"  God's  blessing  upon  vou,  my 
child!"  said  he :  "you  >vili  write  to 
us  in  a  day  or  two .''" 

"  Yes,  papa :  good-by.  Good-by, 
Charlotte;  good-by,  Henry  I"  And 
the  carriage  rolled  away  as  Mr.  Swin- 
ton  bowed  to  his  friends,  and  they 
greeted  their  young  companion. 

They  were  Kindly  and  warmly  re- 
ceived by  Mrs.  Newby,  who,  when 
she  had  talked  with  them  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  said, — 

"My  house  is,  as  usual,  full  of 
guests ;  some  of  them  are  out,  some 
are  already  dressing;  you  will  like 
to  go  also  to  your  own  rooms." 

She  led  them  up-stairs. 

When  Alice  found  herself  alone 
in  the  room  which  was  allotted  to 
her,  she  took  a  general  survey  of  its 
elegant  appendages ;  then  approach- 
ing the  windows,  she  found  they 
looked  upon  a  spacious  park.  It  was 
well  wocxled,  and  the  ground  undu- 
lated with  advantage.  A  fine  sheet 
of  water  spread  before  her;  swans 
were  sailing  gracefully  upon  its  sur- 
face, and  cattle  and  deer  were  grouped 
upon  its  banks.  Alice  remained  pon- 
dering long  upon  the  lovely  scene. 
When  at  last  she  withdrew  her 
eyes  from  it,  they  fell  upon  her  toi- 
lette-table, where  lay  a  little  packet 
directed  to  herself.  Her  curiosity 
excited,  she  hastily  opened  it.  It 
contained  some  bcautitul  ornaments 
for  the  neck  and  arms,  with  a  brooch 


and  pendent  to  match,  and  juert  the 
words,  "  With  Mrs.  Newby's  kind 
regards  to  Alice,  in  renicmbranoe  of 
her  kindness  and  attention  during 
her  illness  in  November  last."  Alio: 
was  still  admiring  them,  when  a  maid 
entered. 

"  I  have  been  directed  by  Mr?. 
Newby,  ma'am,"  said  she,  ^  to  help 
you  to  unpack  and  dress." 

So  Alice  unpacked  and  dressct]. 
and,  in  a  clean  white  muslin  robe, 
with  the  ornaments  which  she  had 
just  received  clasped  upon  her,  she 
trusted  she  should  not  disgnicc  Mr*. 
Newby's  drawing-room.  The  maid, 
perhaps,  observed  a  timid,  inquiring 
dance,  which  she  cast  at  her  mirror; 
for  she  said,  as  if  in  reply, — 

"  The  ornaments  look  very  well, 
ma'am,  upon  white ;  they  set  oif  your 
d)^ess,  and  prevent  it  from  looking  at 
all  singular  or  plain."  Then  she  ad- 
ded, "Mrs.  Newby  desired  me  to  say, 
that  as  you  are  not  yet  acquainted 
with  her  guests,  she  will  call  for  you 
on  her  way  down,  and  take  you  into 
the  drawing-room  with  her. 

"  How  considerate  and  kind !" 
thought  Alice,  and  she  sat  down  to 
begin  a  letter  to  her  father.  In 
twenty  minutes  Mrs.  Newby  ap- 
peared. Alice  thanked  her  cordially 
for  her  beautiful  gifts. 

"  I  am  glad,  my  dear  girl,"  she 
replied,  "  to  see  that  those  ornaments 
become  you  so  well ;  and  I  am  but 
indulging  myself  in  adorning  you 
thus,  for  you  will  the  better  adorn 
my  rooms." 

Alice  blushed,  she  could  not  quite 
enjoy  that  speech ;  besides,  she  saw 
the  stress  that  it  laid  upon  appear- 
ance, and  she  mournfully  thought  of 
the  slcndeniess  and  simplicity  of  her 
wardrobe. 

Llrs.  Newby  perceived  the  blmh, 
perhaps,  also,  she  divined  the  thought, 
lor  she  added  quickly, — 

"  You,  however,  have  a  native 
grace,  w  hich,  in  itself  unaided,  would 
adorn  yourself  and  all  who  fall 
around  it." 

They  descended.  To  Alice  the 
sense  of  awe,  except  before  her  Ma- 
ker, was  unfamiliar ;  but  to  her  eyes 
now,  the  drawing-room  was  awfully 
filled.  Lord  tliis,  and  Lady  the 
other,  and  glittering  jewels,  and  the 
easy  nonchalance,  and  the  ilirtatiou, 
and  the  repartee,  and  the  light  airy 
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conversation  which,  from  its  grace 
and  flow,  seemed  to  throw  interest 
and  importance  around  nothings,  ap- 
palled Alice. 

'*  What  shall  I  do  in  such  a  party 
as  this  ?"  thought  she.  "  I  shall  be 
utterly  unable  to  meet  them  on  their 
own  ground,  and  to  contribute  to 
their  amusement!  They  will  see 
that  I  am  not  one  of  them :  they  will 
feel  me  in  the  way." 

As  the  evening  passed,  she  was  for 
once  silent  and  ainiost  sad.  She  half 
wshed  herself  again  at  her  father's 
little  tea-table,  with  the  afternoon's 
reading,  made  so  interesting  by  his 
information,  and  taste,  and  fertility 
of  mind ;  and  she  \vished  for  the  even- 
ing ramble,  with  him  for  their  con- 
ductor, and  for  the  subjects  of  con- 
versation common  and  mteresting  to 
all  her  accustomed  group. 

There  were  several  little  etiquettes 
at  table  which  Alice,  from  her  in- 
experience of  the  style  of  life  into 
which  she  found  herself  thrown,  did 
not  understand ;  she  made  one  or  two 
blunders,  and  coloured,  and  felt  more 
uncomfortable  than  any  thing  was 
wont  to  make  her  feel.  Once  during 
the  evening  she  overheard  a  lady 
whisper  to  her  neighbour, — 

"  Who  is  that  pretty  girl  ?  I  have 
not  been  introduced  to  her,  and  I 
should  like  it." 

"  Ah  !"  said  the  other,  set  yourself 
at  case,  you  have  lost  nothing;  that 
girl  is  only  some  country  curate's 
daughter  whom  Mrs.  ]Newby  has 
taken  it  into  her  head  to  patronise : 
you  will  see  that  one  or  two'  more 
bluudera  in  the  style  of  those  of  the 
dinner- table,  will  open  her  eyes ;  she 
will  soon  weary  of  nev  protegie. 

Poor  Alice !  was  she  to  meet  mor- 
tification on  every  side  ? 

However,  notwithstanding  this 
little  conference  which  she  had  ac- 
cidentally overheard,  her  beauty  and 
her  native  grace,  together  witn  the 
consideration  which  Mrs.  Newby 
shewed  to  her,  procured  for  her  at 
least  respectful  attention  during  the 
evening;  and  when,  on  being  asked 
to  take  her  seat  at  the  piauo,  she 
played  with  taste  and  feelmg  several 
airs,  which,  if  not  fashionable,  did 
truly  evince  the  soul  of  music,  the 
tolerance  with  which  she  had  been 
regarded  grew  (with  some  of  the 
party)  into  admiration. 
The  retiring -hour  arrived,   and 


Alice  entered  her  chamber  with 
something  like  a  heavy  heart.  She 
felt  out  of  her  element,  and  she 
sighed  for  her  father's  fond  blessing, 
always  bestowed  upon  his  daughters 
as  he  parted  with  them  for  the  night : 
she  wished,  too,  for  the  presence  of 
her  sister,  that  she  might  commune 
with  her  on  the  events  of  the  day. 

But  Alice  had  intelligence;  she 
was  no  way  inferior  to  the  rest  of 
that  party  in  information  or  iutel« 
lectual  power :  it  was  only  that  she 
did  not  understand  all  the  etiquettes, 
and  was  inexperienced  in  the  style 
of  conversation  of  the  circle  in  which 
she  now  found  herself.  Mrs.  Fem- 
berton  knew  this,  and  was  convinced 
that  it  needed  but  a  little  custom — 
the  custom  of  her  present  society,  to 
cause  her  to  appear  in  it  equal  to 
niany,  and  superior  to  others  of  those 
who  seemed  more  brilliant  than  herself. 
Alice  had  observation  and  tact ;  they 
now  did  her  good  service;  she  saw 
how  much  stress  was  laid  on  little 
conventionalities,  and  she  had  already 
informed  herself  on  some  of  these : 
she  was  watchful,  and  she  allowed 
none  of  the  laws  and  habits  by  which 
the  society  around  her  seemed  to  be 
governed,  to  escape  her  unobserved. 
She  resolved  also  to  consider  her 
visit  as  a  lesson  in  life,  and  she  felt 
that  already  it  had  made  her  more 
than  ever  sensible  to  the  value  of  the 
domestic  affection  which  she  enjoyed 
at  her  dear  home. 

Next  morning  she  descended  to 
breakfast,  looking  gay  and  blooming. 
The  morning  pasSia  pleasantly  m 
driving  and  reading  with  Mrs.  New- 
by,  and  writing  to  her  father  and 
sister.  She  got  well  through  the 
dinner,  being  served  by  the  expe- 
rience of  the  preceding  day;  and 
when  in  the  evening  she  was  called 
upon  to  play,  several  of  the  as- 
sembled guests  clustered  round  the 
piano ;  and  some  admired,  and  some 
m  jealous  whispers  detracted  from 
the  performance.  So  passed  several 
days.  ;Mrs.  Ncwby  was  exceedingly 
kind  and  indulgent  to  her ;  and,  with 
regard  to  the  rest  of  the  circle,  as 
she  gradually  gained  acquaintance 
^dth  them,  and  became  more  and 
more  au  fait  with  regard  to  the  dis- 
tinctive habits  of  their  class,  her 
enjoyment  increased  and  her  little 
diliiculties  diminished.  The  point  in 
which  she  felt  herself  most  woefully 
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and  hopelessly  deficient  was  in  the 
small-talk,  wliich  formed  so  staple 
an  article  of  traffic  to  those  around 
her. 

She  was  still  making  progress  in 
her  pupilage,  when  one  evening  she 
accompani^  Mrs.  Newby  and  her 
guests  to  a  county  ball.  Mrs.  New- 
hy  presented  Alice  with  a  dress  for 
the  occasion,  and  gave  her  various 
little  necessary  instructions. 

They  had  been  in  the  ball-room 
about  half-an-hour,  when  Lord  Ar- 
thur   came  up  to  Mrs.  Newby ; 

and,  after  chatting  lightly  with  her 
for  some  time,  asked  for  an  introduc- 
tion to  Alice,  of  which  he  availed 
himself  to  dance  with  her.  He  danced 
well ;  she  did  not  excel,  but  he  seemed 
more  than  satisfied  with  his  partner: 
for  when  the  dance  was  over  and  he 
led  her  to  a  seat,  he  did  not  leave 
her,  but  placed  himself  by  her  and 
drew  on  a  conversation.  He  did  not 
talk  the  light  airy  nothings  of  the 
fashionable  world,  in  which  she  found 
herself  so  deficient ;  but  his  observa- 
tions, arising  from  passing  scenes  and 
passing  triiles,  seemed  to  give  scope 
for  deeper  thoughts,  to  wake  up  ideas, 
or  toucn  some  key  of  theory  or  sen- 
timent. In  all  this  Alice  well  could 
join  him ;  her  father  and  her  brother 
were  wont  to  talk  with  her  in  this 
strain,  though  with  less  of  address  or 
fertility  than  Lord  Arthur :  her  in- 
telligence had  been  carefully  cultured, 
so  that  when  the  conversation  got  be- 
yond remarks  on  persons  whom  she 
did  not  know,  or  that  smart  repartee 
in  which  she  was  impracticcd,  when 
it,  in  fact,  really  drew  upon  the 
fountain  of  mind,  Alice  was  quite 
ready  to  meet  the  demand,  and  could 
receive  and  yield  on  equal  terms,  and 
with  pleasure  to  herself.  I^rd  Ar- 
thur was  pleased  to  find,  in  a  youn^ 
and  lovely  woman,  a  power  which 
he  conceived  resided  little  with  the 
sex.  He  lingered  about  her  the 
greater  part  of  the  evening;  nor 
would  he  have  quitted  her  at  all,  but 
that  he  feared  to  attract  the  vulgar 
gossip,  of  which  he  disliked  to  be  the 
theme.  He  intensely  admired  her 
beauty  and  her  grace ;  but  his  ad- 
miration was  so  delicate,  so  chaste,  so 
little  accompanied  by  compliment  in 
word,  so  elegantly  implied,  that  Alice, 
whilst  she  was  just  made  conscious 
of  the  fact,  appreciated  it  at  the 
highest  rate. 


The  evening  passed  and  the  party 
separated,  Mrs.  Newby  gave  tlie 
hand  of  Alice  a  very  friendly  squeeze 
as  she  bade  her  sleep  well  and  repair 
her  fatigues,  and  congratuktcd  her 
on  having  passed,  she  hoped,  a  very 
pleasant  evening.  She  was  pleased 
that  her  prot^ee  had  made  a  ^len- 
did  conquest ;  it  reflected  back  crodtt 
upon  herself;  and  she  was  further, 
truly,  a  kind  woman,  and  heartily 
rejoiced  in  the  vista  of  Alice's  ad- 
vancement. She  made,  however,  no 
mention  of  Lord  Arthur*s  name. 

Notwithstanding  the  charge,  Alice 
could  not  sleep.  The  events  of  the 
evening  were  in  her  thoughts,  the 
fascination  of  Lord  Arthur  vna  before 
her  eyes,  his  words  sounded  in  her 
ears.  A  sort  of  sweet  delirium 
kept  her  awake;  but  presently  she 
began  to  reflect  how  improbable  it 
was  that  her  acquaintance  with  him 
should  be  continued  or  renewed ; 
and  then  she  felt  saddened,  and  re- 
proached herself  for  having  allowed 
herself  to  dwell  with  so  much  plea- 
sure on  the  intercourse  of  an  nonr 
or  two. 

The  next  da}',  however,  when  she 
returned  from  a  saunter  in  the 
grounds  and  heard  that  Lord  Arthur 
had  been  calling  in  her  absence,  she 
could  not  help  suspecting  that  her 
attraction  had  nad  its  share  in  bring- 
ing him  to  the  house,  and  the  plea- 
surable feelings  of  the  past  evening 
returned  in  part  upon  her.  She 
was  sorry  she  had  l)ecn  out.  "  But 
having  made  this  call  of  courtesy,  it 
it  is  little  likely  that  he  will  appear 
again,'*  thought  she ;  **  at  least  while 
my  visit  lasts."  So  she  said  within 
herself,  and  yet  she  had  a  sort  of 
lingering  expectation  of  seeing  him 
a^in,  notwitnstanding  her  argument 
with  herself. 

Lord  Arthur  had  told  Mrs.  Newby 
that  he  was  visiting  a  friend  of  his 
at  twelve  miles*  distance  from  her 
residence,  and  Mrs.  Newby  had  asked 
him  to  pass  a  few  days  at  Newby 
Grange  before  he  left  the  neighbour- 
hood. He  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  five  days  later  was  installed  a 
guest  there. 

Either  from  inadvertency  or  from 
design,  Mrs.  Newby  had  not  meni 
tioncd  in  Alice's  presence  her  invit- 
ation to  Lord  Arthur,  or  her  expect* 
ation  of  his  visit. 

Me^nti^le,  upon  another  of  her 
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proceedings,  Mrs.  Newhy  had  in- 
formed and  coDsulted  Alice.  She 
had  written  to  Mr.  Swinton  to  re- 
quest his  permission  to  her  to  keep 
his  daughter  some  time  longer  with 
her,  and  had  expressed  to  him  in  flat- 
tering terms  the  great  pleasure  which 
that  visit  brought  to  herself;  she 
should  r^ret  exceedingly,  she  said, 
being  so  soon  deprived  of  her  society. 
Alice  had  seconded  the  request,  and 
had  spoken  much  of  the  pleasure 
which  she  was  deriving  from  ner  stay 
at  Newby  Grange.  The  gratified 
father  had  reluctantly  consented. 
^Ir.  and  Mrs.  Pemberton  were  gone, 
and  several  of  the  guests  were  chan^d 
for  others.  Alice  was  daily  gaining 
firmer  hold  upon  the  affections  of  her 
friend ;  she  was  gaining  also  know- 
ledge of  the  petty  laws  which  re- 
gulate so  imperiously  the  life  of 
fashion,  and  was  ao^uirinff,  moreover, 
the  confidence  which  the  habit  of 
society  gives. 

On  the  day  of  Lord  Arthur*s  ar- 
rival, returning  from  a  drive  in  which 
she  had  accompanied  one  of  the  ladies 
who  were  staying  in  the  house,  she 
entered  the  drawing-room  with  licht 
gay  step,  with  the  glow  of  health 
upon  her  cheek,  and  the  light  of 
happiness  in  her  eve:  she  saw  him 
there,  she  started,  and  coloured 
not  slightly ;  then  recovering  herself, 
advan^  to  meet  and  greet  him. 
Lord  Arthur  was  annoyed ;  he  met 
her  coldly.  lie  never  liked  demon- 
strations, and  least  of  all  when  he 
himself  was  concerned.  Alice  was 
learning  power  over  herself,  a  grace- 
ful ease  succeeded  to  the  blush  of 
momentary  pleasurable  surprise ;  and 
she  saw,  without  appearing  to  per- 
ceive, the  air  of  nonchalance  and 
coolness  which  Lord  Arthur's  chagrin 
threw  around  him. 

None  of  the  ladies  now  at  Newby 
Grange,  excepting  its  mistress,  had 
witnessed  the  scene  in  the  ball-room. 
They  had  no  conception  that  Lord 
Arthur  actually  had,  and  no  idea 
that  he  was  likely  to  have,  any  par- 
ticular interest  in  a  person  so  little  a 
belle  of  their  o^vn  world  as  was  Alice. 
The  young  ladies  deemed  him  an 
open  prize  thrown  by  good  fortune 
in  their  way,  whose  capture  seemed 
worth  effort.  He  received  all  con- 
sideration shewn  to  him  with  the 
easy  facility  of  perfect  good  breeding, 
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and  as  if  innocently  unconscious  that 
he  was  himself  an  object  of  attrac- 
tion. 

Durinff  the  greater  part  of  the 
evening  he  shunned  Alice.  He  did 
not  lead  her  into  dinner;  he  did  not 
sit  near  her,  or  address  himself  to 
her.  The  only  reccM^ition  which  he 
seemed  to  give  her,  beyond  the  com- 
mon courtesies  which  each  may  shew 
to  all^  was,  that  when  she  made  an 
observation  he  sought  to  notice  and 
answer  it  in  general  conversation. 

She  was  wounded. 

"  How  vain,  how  foolish  was  I," 
said  she,  in  an  internal  soliloquy, 
*'  to  imagine  that  I  had  any  particu- 
lar charm  for  him,  because  we  en- 
joyed each  other's  conversation  and 
contributed  to  each  other's  enjoyment 
on  that  evening  of  our  first  and  only 
meeting !  How  marked  the  real  state 
of  the  case  I  When,  as  one  of  the 
assembled  circle,  my  voice  is  heard. 
Lord  Arthur  pays  me  the  respectful 
courtesy  of  attention;  but  to  have 
imagined  that  my  voice,  my  thoughts, 
my  presence,  had  charms  for  nim 
beyond  those  of  any  other,  how  vain, 
how  foolish  the  idea  I"  And  yet  some- 
thing whispered  within  her  that  the 
idea  that  she  had  made,  as  she  had 
received  no  ordinary  impression  that 
evening,  was  neither  vain  nor  foolish, 
but  true.  She  was  out  of  spirits ; 
she  had  littie  to  say. 

*'  He  has  heard  that  I  am  below 
his  grade  in  life,''  thought  she.  She 
was  still  much  the  child  of  nature, 
and  more  than  once  tears  came  mto 
her  eyes,  which  it  cost  her  no  small 
efibrt  to  repress. 

Mrs.  Newby  proposed  music.  Lady 

C took  her  station  at  the  piano, 

and  played  with  brilliancy  and  ex- 
ecution. The  piece  received  the  ap- 
probation due  to  the  merit  of  the  per- 
formance. Others  followed  her,  and 
were  courteously  thanked ;  but  when 
Alice  sat  down,  and  though  no  bril- 
liancy marked  her  execution,  the  very 
soul  of  music  seemed  to  rise  from  the 
keys,  and  thrill  upon  the  ears,  and 
stir  up  the  emotions  of  those  around, 
the  chill  was  mcdted  which  had  held 
Lord  Arthur :  he  for^t  for  the  mo- 
ment that  there  were  witnesses  around, 
and  hun<j  delighted  at  her  side ;  he 
whispered  admiration,  not  rai>turous- 
ly  nor  with  excess  of  expression,  but 
with  few  and  feeling  words, 
oa 
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"  This  18,  indeed,  music !"  said  he ; 
**  this  has  power  over  ihe  sotd  \  You 
sing,  Miss  Alice  ?" 

"  If  you  like  the  voice,  I  will  do 
my  best." 

She  sang  a  translation  of  a  striking, 
wild,  and  melancholy  song  of  the 
Russian  poet,  Fonshkin's,  set  to 
Bnssian  mnsic  Lord  Arthur  was 
delighted.  His  compliment  was  de- 
licate and  quiet,  but  expressive  of 
most  perfect  pleasure.  She  sang  two 
other  little  songs,  then  rose  from  the 
piano  whilst  her  auditor*s  appetite  was 
et  keen ;  he  did  not,  however,  press 
ler  to  continue,  but,  leading  her  to  a 
seat,  placed  himself  by  her,  and  en- 
tered with  her  into  conversation  on 
the  genius  and  power  of  music,  the 
varieties  of  national  taste  with  re- 
spect to  it,  and  its  influence  in  form- 
ing the  character  of  nations  and 
modifvinip  that  of  individuals.  This 
was  the  kind  of  conversation  which 
Alice  heartily  enjoyed,  and  in  which 
her  thinking  and  informed  mind  was 
well  able  to  receive  and  to  impart 
enjoyment.  Lord  Arthur  admired  a 
feminine  woman  who  was  not  insipid. 
They  sat  in  delighted  conversation 
till  retiring-time,  and  Alice  entered 
her  room  very,  very  happy.  Young, 
confiding,  and  simple,  with  no  friend 
to  give  one  word  of  caution,  she  al- 
lowed full  scope  to  the  satisfaction  of 
her  soul.  The  sweetness  of  her  emo- 
tions kept  her  for  some  time  from 
sleeping;  the  soft  flutter  of  love 
agitated  her  bosom;  the  conscious- 
ness, the  sure  conviction  that  she  was 
not  an  object  of  indifference  to  Lord 
Arthur,  that  some  sympathy  drew 
them  to  each  other,  possesi^  her. 
At  length  she  fell  to  slumber;  the 
conversation  of  the  evening  was  re- 
newed again,  and  vague  undefined 
vistas  of  future  bliss  —  vistas  which 
she  would  not  have  allowed  her  wak- 
ing thoughts,  floated  before  her  brain. 

Mormng  dawned,  and  ^e  awoke ; 
she  sprung  from  her  bed,  and  threw 
up  her  window.  ITie  air  had  never 
felt  to  her  so  balmv,  nor  the  scene 
appeared  so  fair.  Tnere  is  something 
unspeakably  sweet  in  the  first  sensa- 
tions of  love,  before  doubts  and  diffi- 
culties, and  fears  and  jealousies,  and 
damps  f^om  without  and  checks  from 
within,  have  intervened, — in  the  first 
sensations  of  love  with  its  purity,  and 
hope,  and  devotedness,  and  kin^ess, 


there  is  something  wtspeakMy  tweet 
Even  with  the  most  eaUora  who  earn 
love,  who  are  open  to  the  passion  in 
any  degree,  it  moves  and  fills  the 
nature,  and  remodeb  all  the  mal; 
and,  with  kindlier  spirits,  its  influence 
transfuses  something  of  the  angel 
into  the  children  of  men. 

But  love— pure,  genuine  love — is 
rare  on  earth,  rarer  than  men  are 
apt  to  think.  Alice,  though  she 
knew  it  not  and  willed  it  not»  loved 
indeed.    IHd  Lord  Arthur  ? 

She  descended  to  breakfast ;  fhdr 
meeting  seemed  to  acknowledge  e»- 
tablished  understanding  and  tender- 
ness between  them.  He  felt  that  by 
his  conduct,  when  her  fasdnation  had 
overpowered  him  on  the  precediz^ 
evemng,  he  had  drawn  upon  himseu 
the  ob^rvation  so  distasteful  to  him, 
and  made  the  announcement  which 
would  be  so  rich  for  gossip,  that  the 
impenetrable  Lord  Arthur  was  smit- 
ten at  length;  he  saw,  therefore, 
that  there  was  nothing  farther  to 
sacrifice  on  this  score,  and  gave  him- 
self up  to  the  izklulgenee  of  his  in- 
clination. Whilst  his  ^nood  breeding 
prompted  him  to  contribute  his  part^ 
always  an  able  one,  to  general  con- 
versation, it  was  Alice  who  enjoyed 
his  more  special  thoughts  and  atten- 
tion :  he  placed  himsea  bv  her ;  when 
she  spoke  his  ear  was  cnarmed ;  he 
drew  her  into  several  little  discus- 
sions, in  order  to  elicit  her  thought 
on  different  subjects,  and  her  meUiod 
of  defending  them.  He  dissented 
from  her  with  polite  and  elegant 
grace,  or  he  agreed  with  her  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  cause  her  to  fed  the 
charm  of  sympathy.  His  eye  fol- 
lowed her  every  movement,  and  his 
soul  was  spoken  in  his  eye.  He 
allowed  her  to  feel  (what,  indeed,  he 
could  ill  have  concealed)  that  he  was 
fascinated ;  and  there  was  such  tine 
delicacy  and  ^ood  taste  in  the  s^le 
of  his  admiration,  which  was  rather 
implied  than  expressed,  and  was  di- 
rected rather  to  tne  mind  than  to  the 
Serson  (or  at  least  apparently  so 
irected,  for  he  who  nad  looked 
amongst  Ixnrd  Arthur*s  hidden  feel- 
ings would  have  discerned  admira- 
tion of  both),  that  Alice  was  gratified 
without  being  in  any  measure  dis- 
tressed or  shocked.  And  she  was 
deeply  gratified-^she  was  exquisitely 
happy. 
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It  was  not  tluii  %  member  6f  the 
peerage  mui  the  man  at  her  ftet,  and 
that  a  rise — a  Splendid  rise  in  oon« 
diyoB  teemed  before  her;  it  nerer 
oeenrred  toher  in  that  Ivht  ;--«t  ynm 
not  tfaatFortnm,  with  afl  that  it  can 
purchase,  seemed  within  her  vead^-^ 
witfain  her  reach,  who,  whenever  it 
shoold  please  Heaven  to  take  her 
father,  conld  scarcely  hope  for  more 
from  him  than  the  scantiest  provision 
on  which  life  could  be  decently 
maintained,  even  in  the  most  quiet 
way  in  whidi  the  orphan  of  a  clergy- 
man could  live:  she,  young  and 
happy  as  she  was,  had  never  UMUffht 
of  tmrt; — It  was  not  that  she  had 
captivated  the  man  on  whom  the 
eyes  of  the  beUes  of  the  two  precediiqf 
London  seasons  had  been  fixed  in 
vain ;  she  was  not  cognizant  of  the 
fact;  but  it  was  that  the  man  had 
presented  himwif  who  uuderstood 
her,  who  felt  with  her,  who  wpffct* 
ciated  her:  a  svmpathy  quick,  but 
powerftd,  seemed  emiiishea  between 
them,  Mid  the  sensitive  girl  gave  her 
unchecked  affeetwns. 

After  breakfast  Alice  retired  toher 
own  room  to  write  letters.  Her  in- 
stinct and  her  delicacy  both  taught 
her  to  avoid  giving  too  muck  of  net 
presence  and  society.  At  luncheon 
they  met  agam,  and  after  hmcheon 
a  drive  was  proposed.  Lord  Arthur 
rode  by  the  side  of  Mrs.  Newby's 
carriage,  for  there  Alice  found  a  seat. 
When  they  stopped,  his  hand  was 
upon  the  carriage  side;  and  when 
they  alighted  to  walk,  and  he,  giv- 
ing his  fiorse  to  a  servant,  attended 
them,  he  thought  that  a  walk  m  the 
country  with  a  beautiful  and  interest- 
ing woman  had  greater  charms  than 
a  lonnge  at  his  London  club.  She 
must,  indeed,  have  been  an  interest- 
ing woman  who  had  wrought  that 
opmion  in  Lord  Arthur. 

The  eveninjr  music  and  the  even- 
ing conversation  were  renewed,  and 
Afice  ngsta  retired  to  her  room 
perfectly  happy.  So  passed  ^vs, 
until  tney  numbered  on  to  weeks. 
Lord  Arthur  made  no  proposal  to 
quit  Newbv  Grange.  In  fact  he 
seemed  so  nappy,  so  entranced,  that 
he  was  unconscious  of  locality  and 
time.  It  was  to  them  both  a  dream 
of  uninterrupted  fascination  and  de- 
light. All  that  Alice  did  was  clad 
with  grace  in  his  eyes ;  her  smallest 
act,  her  lightest  word,  had  interest 


for  him ;  her  form,  her  face,  her  air, 
her  mind,  her  disposition,  each  and 
all  appeared  to  him  perfection.  Nor 
did  she  see  hna  with  less  partial  eyes. 
Her  fmdness  was  incrcMcd,  because 
it  was  cou|rfed  with  gratitude  to  him 
for  having  singled  her  out  from  a 
station  lower  than  his  own,  to  confer 
upon  her  his  love.  He  had  again 
gamed  the  greater  hold  upon  her 
admiration  and  affections,  because  he 
was  superior  in  the  points  of  elegant 
taste,  high  breeding,  and  polite,  in- 
formed, accomplished  mind,  to  any 
other  man  whom  she  had  yet  seen : 
he  was,  indeedy  superior  to  most  men 
in  these  points.  Alice's  love  to  Lord 
Arthur  was  deep,  holy,  and  enduring. 
Was  his  to  her  such?  We  shidl 
see. 

Mrs.  Newby  was  hiffhiy  gratified 
by  what  she  termed  tne  snccess  of 
laer  protigii  f  both  because  she  was 
really  kind  in  heart  and  rejoiced  in 
promoting  the  good  of  her  favourite, 
and  also  because  of  the  consideration 
which  she  saw  would  be  reflected  on 
herself. 

Twice  had  Alice*s  leave  of  absence 
fhmi  her  home  been  prolong  by 
her  ikth^.  He  knew  nothmg  of 
whet  was  passinff  at  the  Grange,  for 
Mrs.  Newby  had  made  no  communl- 
cation  to  him  on  the  subject,  and 
Alice,  much  as  she  wished  that  her 
Ihther,  and  her  sister  also,  could  have 
been  pxity  to  her  affairs,  found  her 
deHeacy  and  her  modesty  forbade  her 
to  make  any  reference  to  them,  for 
Lord  Arthur  bad  not  yet  spoken  of 
marriage. 

One  morning  she  received  a  letter 
from  her  father,  desiring  her  imme- 
diate return ;  a  marria^  oetween  her 
sister  and  a  neighbounng  clergyman, 
which  had  been  long  projected,  was 
to  take  place  at  once,  and  earlier 
than  had  been  anticipated.  He  had 
received  preferment,  and  wished, 
without  delay,  to  settle. 

Lord  Arthur  heard  the  »inonnce- 
ment  with  dismay.  It  would  inter- 
rupt his  dream  of  pleasure ;  it  called 
upon  hhn  to  consider  and  take  mea- 
sures for  the  future.  For  one  mo- 
ment he  feh  disposed  to  say,  "  Do 
not  go,  Alice ;  stay  and  bless  me  yet  1" 
The  next  he  saw  now  unsuitable  and 
how  vain  would  be  such  a  petition, 
and,  collecting  his  senses,  he  merely 
uttered  a  slight  expression  of  disap- 
pointment. 
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In  the  evening  of  the  da^,  seated 
by  her  u|K)n  the  sofa  and  talking  with 
her  in  his  usual  fascinatinff  strain, 
he  had  introduced  and  cusmissed 
several  subjects,  when  he  b^n  to 
speak  of  an  elegant,  accompushed, 
and  good-hearted  creature,  a  sylph 
in  person  and  in  grace,  in  mind  a 
very  an^el,  whose  love  was  given  to 
some  fnend  of  his.  He  spoke  of 
thdr  extreme  felicity;  and  when 
Alice  asked  who  were  the  happy 
pair,  the  reply  revealed,  as  if  by  ac- 
cident, that  they  were  living  together 
not  united  by  the  tie  of  marriage : 
but  Ix>rd  Arthur  mentioned  the  uct 
without  the  expression  of  any  con- 
demnation. 

Alice,  displeased  that  the  praises 
of  such  a  person  should  have  been 
uttered  in  her  ear,  and  surprised  and 
still  more  displeased  by  Lord  Ar- 
thur*s  seeming  view  of  the  case,  said, 
warmly, — 

**  But  it  is  wicked  and  disgraceful 
to  live  as  th^  live  I  and  your  lord- 
ship speaks  of  them  with  praise  !"* 

He  replied, — 

''The  ceremony  of  marriage  is 
useful  and  needful  for  the  vulgar, 
who  cannot  reach  noble  things,  who 
must  be  held  and  bound  by  restraint 
and  law;  but  the  true  tie,  Alice,  is 
virtuous,  faithful  love,  deep-seated 
in  the  heart ;  the  real  bond,  a  bond 
of  spirit  in  no  way  affected  by  the 
mere  ceremony.  The  ceremony,  then, 
has  little  to  do  with  the  virtue  of  tlie 
relation." 

Alice  was  shocked  and  startled; 
the  speciousness  of  the  argument,  the 
hol^  truth  brought  to  cover  the  un- 
hohness  of  vice,  did  not  escape  her. 
She  fixed  her  eyes  full  upon  him, 
and  said,  in  a  tone  in  which  grief  and 
horror  mingled, — 

"  Lord  Arthur,  is  it  you  who  are 
speaking  ?  Can  I  believe  that  you 
hold  so  light  ofmarria^?  thatymc 
believe  that  any  union  without  it  can 
be  right?" 

It  was  the  look  of  Alice — ^the  look 
of  great  distress,  into  which  that  of 
horror  had  subsided,  which,  more 
than  her  words,  told  Lord  Arthur 
that  he  had  gone  too  far.  He  soft- 
ened down  and  explained. 

"No  man  honours  more  than  I 
the  permanency  and  inviolability  of 
the  relation,  its  holy  and  endearing 
character.  You  have  misinterpreted 
mc,  Alice ;  it  was  the  mere  form  at 


the  altar  of  which  I  spoke  l^htly,  be* 
cause  that  can  create  nothing  in  tbe 
spirit.  Those  who  are  joined  to- 
gether in  all  the  fervency  and  fiutb- 
mlness  of  soul  need  no  legalinn^  and 
symbolic  tie;  those  who  are  not  ao 
joined  are  not,  in  very  deed,  married 
by  the  ceremony,  but  have  merd^ 
entered  into  a  contract,  to  Tvtin^ 
which  they  have  applied  to  a  priest. 

"  Oh,  liord  Arthur,  I  am  eriered 
to  hear  you  thus  talk  I  I  feel  to  the 
very  full  with  you  that  marriage 
only  fulfils  God's  purposes  and  en- 
sures man*8  happiness,  when  it  is  tbat 
deep  fervent  umon  of  soul  of  which 
you  speak ;  but  I  go  with  you  no 
further.  ^With  my  whole  sense  1 
honour  that  which  you  have  falsely 
called  the  mere  ceremonial  of  mar- 
riage, and  because  some  are  found 
who  are  joined  by  the  ceremonial 
act  without  true  union  of  soul,  Aai 
forms  no  argument  to  justify  dis- 
pensing with  the  solemn,  sanctifying 
act — ^because  there  is  already  exx^og 
the  union  of  soul  which  we  brieve 
requisite  to  bless  the  tie.  I  little 
suspected  you  of  these  ideas ! " 

"I  will  not — cannot  grieve  you, 
dearest  Alice  I  I  assure  you,  yon 
have  overstretched  my  meaning ;  but, 
such  as  it  was,  I  renounce  it.  You 
have  converted  me ;  your  instinct  is 
the  convincing  argument  to  me— the 
instinct  of  a  pure  mind  reveals  truth. 
I  am  sure  that  you  are  right  in  this 
case ;  your  few  words  have  changed 
my  views." 

Alice  looked  half  pleased,  half  sad, 
but  doubting  still.  She  made  no  re- 
ply, for  at  the  moment  Mrs.  Newby 
entered  the  room. 

Sweet,  simple,  unsuspe^ng  girl,  i 
if  you  had  known  that  he  with  whom  i 
you  talked— he  whom  you  so  fondly 
loved,  was  a  villain  in  heart,  tbat  he 
had  broached  this  conversation  but  I 
to  test  you,  with  a  view  to  his  own  | 
base  ])urposes  with  regard  to  your- 
self—if  you  had  seen  the  heart  un- 
masked, and  its  designs  laid  bare— if 
you  had  known  how  nicely  he  wis 
feeling  your  moral  pulse  and  ba- 
lancing your  words,  that  they  might 
indicate  to  him  what  he  could  or 
what  he  could  not  effect  of  wrong 
i^inst  you — if  you  had  seen  how 
little  a  part  of  nis  real  sentiments 
was  revealed,  how  insincere  his  pro- 
fessed renunciation  of  that  little  part 
^•your  happiness,  though  it  had  re- 
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cnved  a  fearful  fthock  by  the  die- 
coTeiy  of  the  character  of  that 
man  who  had  won  your  love,  and  the 
consequent  necessitv  to  renounce  the 
hopes  which  you  had  held  so  dear, 
had  yet  been  saved  from  fatal,  final 
ruin :  but  you  knew  none  of  this. 
Nothing  was  to  arrest  the  sacrifice  I 

Mrs.  Kewbv's  errand  was  to  re- 
quest that,  wnen  the  wedding  was 
oyer,  Alice  would   return   to   her 

**I  have  learned  to  lore  yon  so 
well,  my  dear  girl,"  said  she,  ^Hhat 
I  do  not  now  Know  how  to  spare 
you." 

Lord  Arthur  looked  brightly,  and 
waited  her  reply. 

"If  papa  will  allow  me,  and  if  he 
does  not  complain  of  being  very  dull 
alone,  I  shall  be  delkhted  to  return 
to  you,  dear  Mrs.  !Newby,  for  I  am 
sore  I  need  not  tell  you  how  truly  I 
haye  enjoyed  my  stay  with  you.*' 

"  We  haye  had,  indeed,  a  dream  of 
happiness,"  said  Lord  Arthur,  in  an 
nnder-tone  to  Alice.  ''  Hov^  weary 
I  shall  be  till  we  meet  again !  Come 
back  soon,  Alice ;  I  intend  to  curry 
iayour  for  a  renewed  invitation  to 
myself." 

Alice  looked  her  thanks. 

AVhen  he  led  her  to  the  carriage 
in  which  Mrs.  Newby  was  sending 
her  back,  the  next  day,  he  said, — 

^'Dear  Alice,  do  not  let  our  con- 
versation yesterday  cause  you  to 
carry  away  any  impression  unfavour- 
able to  me.  I  could  not  bear  to  fall 
in  your  opinion.  Believe  me,  you 
overstretched  my  meaning ;  and 
more,  the  sentiment  which  I  did  in- 
tend to  convey  I  hold  no  longer." 

He  then  bade  her  an  elegant  adieu, 
in  which  emotion— real  emotion,  was 
visible,  and  left  her  to  her  medita- 
tions and  her  affections. 

How  firmly  she  believed  what  her 
loved  had  uttered — how  doatingly 
she  thought  upon  his  fondness — how 
pleasantly  upon  her  own  influence 
over  him,  and  not  without  some  con- 
demnation of  herself  for  having  too 
hardly  judged  him !  Kow  her  af- 
fections led  ner  judgment  or  blinded 
it,  but  had  they  b^n  ungained  she 
might  have  judged  him  still  the 
same,  for  Lord  Arthur  was  consum- 
mate in  his  skill,  and  Alice  was  pure^ 
confiding,  and  generous. 

She  reached  the  little  rectory ;  it 
looked  to  her  first  glance  very  small, 


and  itsfumiture  antique  and  shabby. 
She  had  never  thought  it  so  before 
— she  saw  it  now  by  contrast;  but 
the  first  glance  and  the  first  thought 
were  over  in  a  moment.  Iler  fa- 
ther's and  her  sister's  warm  recep- 
tion—the delight  of  the  old  man  to 
have  her  agam  by  his  side— Char- 
lotte's hearty  affection  to  herself  and 
her  tranquil  joy  in  her  own  pros- 
pects—the confidence,  and  unreserve, 
and  sympathy,  and  love  of  each  to 
each,  caused  her  to  realise,  with 
heart  and  soul,  the  pleasure  of  being 
again  in  her  home.  She  repeated 
the  word  to  herself,  and  thought  she 
had  never  drawn  from  it  meaning  so 
full.  In  all  the  pride  and  pleasure 
of  domestic  love  she  sat  between 
her  father  and  her  sister,  and  for  the 
moment  forgot  her  lover. 

Questions  were  asked  and  answered 
on  all  sides,  and  events  detailed. 
Alice  had  much  to  hear  and  much  to 
tell;  but  venr  slight  was  the  men- 
tion which  she  made  of  Lord  Ar- 
thur. She  merely  spoke  of  him  as 
one  of  the  guests  at  Newby  Grange, 
an  agreeable  and  well-informed  per- 
son. It  was  not  that  she  desired 
concealment,  nor  that  she  feared  her 
father's  disapproval.  She  would 
have  been  relieved  from  some  em- 
barrassment, and  her  happiness  would 
have  been  greatly  increased,  if  her 
father  and  her  sister  could  have  been 
made  acquainted  with  her  circum- 
stances; but  how  could  she  ven- 
ture to  tell  them?  In  fact,  what 
had  she  to  say  on  the  subject? 
Lord  Arthur  had  never  yet  spoken 
to  her  of  marriage;  of  course  the 
day  would  come  when  he  would  do 
so,  but  till  it  did  arrive  would  there 
not  be  indelicacy  in  speaking  of  him 
in  connexion  with  herself?  xes,  there 
would  be  indelicacy  and  presump- 
tion in  doing  so.  So  thought  poor 
Alice,  while  the  dear  secret  of  their 
mutual  love  burned  in  her  heart, 
and  she  was  silent. 

Very  busy  were  the  proceedings, 
and  very  happy  were  the  persons 
employed,  for  tne  ten  days  following 
Alice's  return  and  preceding  the 
wedding.  The  morning  dawned, 
fine  and  auspicious.  Alice,  as  brides- 
maid, stood  by  Charlotte's  side,  and 
heard  the  service  with  the  deepest 
interest.  She  was  affectionately  at- 
tached to  her  sister,  but  its  words 
fell  upon  her  ear  with  still  more 
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thrilling  interest  thaa  that  af&ction 
would  have  eenerated.  She  thoughl 
of  Lord  Arthur. 

'*IIe  will  soon  make  these  vows 
for  me  and  I  for  him**'  her  heart 
whispered ;  and  it  throhhed,  and  her 
cheeiL  kindiled  in  repl^. 

The  ample  wedding  was  graeed 
hy  the  pres^oe  of  the  rectors  few 
neighbouring  friends,  and  most  hearty 
good  wishes  went  mth  the  young 
p«ir  as  they  set  out  oo  their  mar- 
riage tour. 

Alice  hade  her  sister  adieu  with 
yearning  sympathy.  Your  lot, 
thought  she,  will  soon  be  mine^— 
may  you  have  not  less  of  love  than 
will  be  my  portion! 

Had  you  been  endowed  with  pre- 
adence,  Alice,  it  had  shortened 
^our  dream  of  sweet  delusion — 
it  had  robbed  you  of  the  reality  of 
short-lived  bliss ;  but,  periiaps,  it  had 
not  saved  you&om  tlie  tra^c  sequel. 
He  who  has  created  man  with  a  view 
to  his  weal  has  not  so  endowed  him. 

Alioe  was  not  tiie  only  person 
whose  emotions  had  been  moved  i^ 
the  wedding.  Charles  Duncan  was 
also  there,  and  as  he  looked  upon 
the  lovely  girl  whose  heart  was  all 
buried  in  the  service,  his  adminUion 
was  increased.  He  asked  himself, 
Will  these  important  words  one  dajr 
assume  tenfold  interest,  because  it 
ahidl  be  that  solemn  and  endearing 
occasioii  when  they  shall  be  pro- 
nounced between  ourselves?  He 
feU  how  fiincerel  V,  how  earnestly,  he 
should  make  the  promises  whkh 
they  require.  He  was  too  much 
overpowered  to  join  the  breakfast 
party.  He,  indeed,  determined  that  he 
would  aot  trust  himself  to  see  much 
of  Alice  tiU  the  day  drew  nearer 
vdien  he  might  address  huBself  to 
her,  with  some  hope,  as  her  suitor. 

Mr.  Penryn  joyfidly  bore  off  his 
bride,  and  Alice  was  alone  with  hex 
father. 

'*You  are  my  ocdy  child  now, 
Alice,**  said  he,  as  he  fondly  patted 
her  cheek;  **your  sister  is  gone,  and 
your  hrother,  when  he  leaves  the 
university,  will  enter  on  aprofesnon. 
You  must  be  the  contort  and  joy  of 
my  old  age,  and,  my  child,  I  will 
nay  you  back  ridily  with  a  &Uier*a 
love;  we  will  Uess  each  other.  / 
will  gi^w  young  again  thai  you  magr 
not  Kel  the  loss  of  young  compan- 
ions, and  you  will  be  tender  to  my 


infirmities.    Yon  hare  lost 

your  simple  tastes,  I  trvst,  by  jonr 

residence  amongst  the  great  ? 

Poor  Alice!  howsbouidsheliiwch 
theaulijeet  of  her  letam?  61ie  de- 
termined on  the  moment  to  defier  it. 
Duty  and  affection  both  Cold  hee 
that  die  must  ^ve  her  father  tone — 
that  to  leave  hun  just  now  would  be 
to  make  him  feel  his  deaoktaon.  Ic 
was  not  wiUiout  some  mislaying  and  a 
sense  of  sadness  that  she  looked  for- 
ward to  <he  da^  when  he  would  be 
l^  at  his  fireside  literally  and  per- 
manently alone;  his  partaer  in  the 
tomb,  and  his  children  all  gone  fiora 
him. 

She  answered,  cheerfully  and 
fondly, 

^  My  affecticm  for  my  simple  hoiae, 
and  for  my  good,  kind,  tender  f ather« 
are  just  as  strong  as  the  dav  I  left 
you,  dear  papa,  and  they  will  sever 
be  less  than  toey  are  now ;  and  even 
if  I  ^ould  have  a  hmne  of  mj  own, 
like  Charlotte,  I  would  often  come 
to  visit  you,  my  dear  father.  I  should 
fed  as  if  I  had  two  homes  then" 

The  old  man  sighed. 

''God  forbid,**  said  he,  "<  that  a 
selfish  parent  should  wish  to  ddav 
the  d^  when  his  child  may  be  well 
settled  and  provided  for  because  be  is 
loath  to  lose  her.** 

Alice  hastened  to  the  piano— she 
would  divert  his  thougnts,  which 
seemed  too  gloomy.  She  played 
him  a  cheerful  air,  an  old  &vourite 
at  the  rectory,  and  he,  fallii^  into 
the  strain,  aoc(m^)anied  her  with  the 
words  which  were  set  to  it. 

Charles  Duncan  came  in  to  tea 
the  next  evening. 

"I  am  going  to  town  two  days 
hence,**  said  he,  *'  to  commence  my 
career  in  life,  and  I  am  come  to  bid 
you  farewell,  and  to  pass  the  even- 
ing with  you^  if  you  pleaae.** 

Feelings  different  with  each,  but 
skong  and  powerful  with  all,  were 
stirring  in  the  souls  of  thoae  three 
persons  that  etveniag.  The  parent 
was  musing  upon  his  fedai  dangbier*s 
Btospeots,  and  upon  the  day  when 
ne  should  be  left  in  utter  isohUaon. 
Alice  had  her  ovm  sweet  dreams, 
broken  upon  by  saddening  thoog^ta 
of  her  father  left  in  loneHneas;  amd 
again  dreamed,  aeain  to  be  so  hrc^eo. 
^d  Charles,  all  nope,  and  love,  and 
tenderness,  was  bouadinur  in  antici- 
pation of  the  future.    They  talked 
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toQG&k&t  of  Chaile8*8  prospects,  and 
of  old  dvffl,  and  did  soenea,  and  of 
many  a  atroll,  and  of  many  a  con- 
versatioiif  in  which   they  had   all 
shared,  and  in  which  Chaiiotte,  too, 
had  had  her  part.    They  were  iaiin-> 
terinff  in  the  ^den,  and  looking  at 
pet  planta.    The  rector  had  enterod 
the  nonae  for  a  gardening  book,  an 
authori^  which  had  been  referred 
to   concerning  tiie  cultivation  of  a 
new  creeper.    Charles  seiaed  the  mo- 
ment, and,  turning  to  Alice  with  an 
ezpresBion  in  which  his  whole  soul 
was  in  his  countenance,  he  said, 

^  Mjgs  Swinton,  may  I  hone  that 
I  have  tfour  approbation  in  leaving 
my  uncle's  house,  and  seeking  to 
carve  my  way  to  independence — ^that 
I  have  your  wishes  for  my  future 
success  ?  I  shall  meet  all  the  diffi- 
ealties  in  my  path  with  tenfold 
spirit  if  I  may  believe  that  it  is  so.'* 
A  gl&nce  sometimes  speaks  more 
than  words;  that  glance  had  re- 
vealed to  Alice  all  the  depths  of 
Cbarles*s  soul — it  bad  said  more  to 
her  than  the  most  eloquent  declara- 
tion, and  with  not  less  of  certainty 
than  that  would  have  done.  She 
was  at  once  touched  and  grieved  by 
the  secret  which  it  told. 

Alice  was  a  kind  and  generous  be- 
ing; now  how  should  she  save 
him  future  pain — how"  prevent  a 
fruitless  pursuit — how  give  the  un- 
derstanding dear  and  exphcit,  that 
he  could  never  approach  her  by  any 
nearer  tie  than  mendsbip  ?  How 
do  all  this,  and  yet  not  compromise 
herself?  Her  oignily  and  modesty 
must  forbid  her  to  recognise  the 
tru^  which  a  mere  look  had  spoken ; 
yet  it  would  be  cruel  indeed,  and 
Bttle  akin  to  the  kindness  of  her  dis- 
position, to  fdlow  the  continuance  of 
a  hope,  which,  the  longer  cherished, 
wouM  entail  but  the  more  bitter  dis- 
appointment when  the  day  of  ex- 
planation should  arrive. 

She  paused  a  moment,  in  hesita- 
tion and  distress,  blushed  deeply,  and 
replied, — 

"^You  need  hardly  ask  me,  Mr. 
Doocan,  if  I  wish  you  success ;  we 
are  old  friends  and  acquaintances, 
and  I  veiT  sincerely  and  heartily 
wish  you  dot:  but  as  for  my  appro- 
bation  "* 

Charles  looked  anxious. 
^  You  cannot  wish  me  success  and 
withholdapprobation,**  he  said  hastily. 


^  No — let  me  finish.  As  for  my 
approbation,  it  is  of  little  matter  to 
you  whether  it  is  given  or  withheld ; 
the  opinion  or  the  approbation  of  a 
mere  girl  can  be  of  little  importance 
to  manhood  in  taking  die  gieat  steps 
of  life:  those  of  your  wade  and  my 
father,  I  should  think,  would  be 
much  more  important  to  you.  For 
myself,  X  must  esteem  an  effort  for 
hononni,ble  independence,  but  I  am 
no  judge  whatever  of  the  course  vou 
are  taking,  and '' 

At  that  moment  the  rector  re* 
turned,  the  sentence  was  cot  abort, 
and  Charies,  judgins  from  his  own 
sanguine  hopes,  and  building  upon 
the  blush  wnich  had  suffu^  the 
cheeks  of  AHce,  conceived  and  car- 
ried with  him  as  a  hidden  treasure 
the  impression  that  she  was  not  en- 
tirely indifferent  concerning  him. 
A  powerful  stimulus  lor  the  present, 
a  deep  sorrow  for  the  future. 

When  he  bade  her  his  adieu  an 
hour  or  two  later,  she  strove  to  wear 
an  air  of  nonchalance  and  coldness, 
but  her  embarrassment  prevented 
her  success,  and  was  attributed  by 
him  to  a  very  different  cause  from 
the  tnie  one.  He  left  her  with  hope 
bounding  high  in  his  veins. 

When  he  was  gone,  Alice  sought 
her  room,  and  there  reflected  in  sor- 
row upon  the  pain  which  she  saw 
she  was  destin^  to  give  another. 
No  other  thought,  even  half  con- 
ceived, mingled  with  this ;  her  whole 
heart  was  given  to  Lord  Arthur, 
and  no  doubt  concerning  his  pur- 
poses, no  doubt  concerning  the  depth 
and  permanency  of  his  affection, 
crept  for  one  single'moment  into  her 
mind. 

Alice,  when  she  wrote  to  Mrs. 
Newby  an  account  of  her  sister^s 
wedding,  had  be^iged  that  lady  not 
to  urge  her  kind  invitation  to  her  to 
return  till  she  had  given  a  little  time 
to  her  father ;  for,  she  said,  the  loss 
of  his  eldest  daughter  must  be  broken 
to  him,  she  could  not  leave  him  to 
utter  solitude  at  once.  It  was  not, 
therefore,  until  three  weeks  after  the 
wedding  that  Mrs.  Newby  wrote  both 
to  Alice  and  her  fiither,  requesting 
her  return  to  Newby  Orange.  The 
father  sighed  as  he  acceded  to 
the  prop<xM],  but  no  sigh  escaped 
from  Alice.  She  had  bqgun  to  feel 
the  time  long  which  kept  her  from 
her  lover,  and  her  heart  bounded 
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with  pleasure  in  the  prospect  of 
meeting  him  again;  he  doubtless 
would  he  there,  and  as  she  thought 
of  this  she  forgot  her  &ther*s  soli- 
tude. 

The  travelling  day  arrived.  Mrs. 
Newby*s  carriage  (sent  to  fetch  her) 
stopped  at  the  door.  Alice's  heart  a 
little  sank  as  he  handed  her  in,  and, 
kissing  her  tenderly,  said,  "  God 
bless  you,  my  ehUd,  and  grant  us 
soon  to  meet  again.*' 

She  followed  him  in  thought  to 
his  solitary  room  and  his  evenings 
alone,  and  her  thoughts  wandered 
during  the  drive  between  Lord  Ar* 
thur,  and  her  father,  and  her  newly- 
married  sister. 

She  little,  little  dreamed,  how  se- 
dulously Lord  Arthur  had  sought  to 
wean  hmiself  from  his  attachment — 
how,  having  arrived  at  the  conviction 
that  it  was  hopeless  to  think  of  ob- 


taining her  on  the  cheap  terms  of  her 
own  dishonour,  he  had  shrunk  from 
the  tie  which  was  to  shackle  hixa  for 
life.  Had  she  known  this,  how 
would  her  heart  have  sickened! 
But  she  never  was  to  know  it,  for 
Lord  Arthur's  most  resolute  efforts 
to  disengage  his  fancy  or  his  affec- 
tions hfd  been  vain,  and  be  had  at 
length  determined  to  indulge  them 
even  at  the  fearful  cost  of  marriase ; 
if  so,  indeed,  it  must  be.  He  had 
therefore  accepted  Mrs.  Newby'a  in- 
vitation again  to  make  one  of  the 
party  whom  she  had  assembled  at 
the  Grange ;  and  when,  the  day  after 
her  own  arrival,  Alice  saw  Lord  Ar- 
thur's travelling  carriage  driving 
through  the  park,  her  fond,  con- 
fiding heart  bounded  with  joy,  and 
she  received  him  with  the  un- 
constrained demonstration  of  hearty 
pleasure. 


CONTEMPORARY    ORATORS. 

No.  XIV. 

MR.  WAKLBT  AMD  DR.  BOWRIRG. 


If  there  be  justice  in  the  proverbial 
maxim,  *^that  you  should  never  look 
a  gift-horse  in  the  mouth,"  it  would 
almost  follow  that  we  should  not  in- 
quire too  narrowly  into  the  motives 
of  professmg  patriots.  Men  who 
devote  their  time  and  energies  to 
the  service  of  the  public^  and  sub- 
mit to  all  the  inconveniences  and 
indiffnities,  the  personal  abuse,  and 
intdlectual  depreciation,  which  that 
service  entails  upon  them,  ought,  it 
would  seem,  to  have  established  a 
kind  of  immunity  from  all  the  more 
ordinary  suggestions  of  impure  mo- 
tives, and  to  be  accepted  as  true 
men  and  dismterested  politicians, 
until,  by  some  act  of  deliberate 
venalit)r,  they  shall  have  foreclosed 
their  right.  But  mankind,  ever 
prone  to  take  the  least  charitable 
view,  more  especially  in  the  case  of 
those  who  profess  to  be  their  Ixme- 
factors,  persist  in  assuming,  that  men 
who  profess  to  be  guided  by  public 
Apirit  alone  are  in  fact  influenced 
in  the  main  by  private  and  sordid 


interests.    It  is  true  that  persons  in 
the  situation  of  Mr.  Wakley,  who 
arc  the  idols  of  particular  classes  of 
the  community,  and  those  not  pos- 
sessed,  in   the  greatest  degree,  of 
powers   of  discrmiination,    are   ac- 
quitted, by  the  minority  of  their 
worshippers,   of  any  such  des^ns. 
But  the  community  at  large,  not 
feeling  any  special  pride  in  the  par- 
ticular individual,  as  being  the  re- 
presentative of  aggressive  interests, 
make  no  special  exception  in  fkvonr 
of  such  men,  but  class  them,  in  their 
degree,  with  the  many  who  are  sub- 
ject to  these  sweeping  imputationsL 
Nay,  even  the  hood-winked  parties 
themselves,  so  strong  is  the  conscious- 
ness in  the  human  heart  Uiat  we  do 
not,  save  in  rare  cases,  act  from  dis- 
interested motives,  will  indulge  in 
sly  and  lurking  suspicions,  which 
they  entertain,  half  in  jest,  and  half 
in  eaniest,  of  the  motives  of  those 
whom,  in  public,  and  for  political 
purposes,  toey  would   hold  up  as 
patterns  of  purity. 
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Without  confining  oonelTefl  to 
this  low  dasB  of  motires  alone  — 
without  asBuming,  as  a  necessary 
consequence  of  exertion  in  the  ser- 
▼ioe  oiP  the  public,  that  those  who 
use  it  are  influenced  alone  hy  the 
hope  of  obtaining  place  or  pelif  it  is 
a  very  curious  question,  and  one  well 
worthy  of  consideration,  What  are  the 
inducements  of  public  men,  whatever 
may  be  their  rank,  to  devote  such 
unceasing  labour  to  politics  and  legis- 
lation,— to  sacrifice  their  days,  and 
worse,  their  nights,  —  to  undermine 
their  health  by  continuous  confine- 
ment in  impure  atmosj^here,  and  the 
|>rolonged  mdulgence  in  mental  ex- 
citement,— ^to  compromise  their  social 
position,  by  fickleness  in  political  al- 
liances, and  the  disruption  of  private 
friendships,  brought  on  by  differences 
of  party  feeling : — what,  in  fiict,  are 
the  temptations  to  all  this  self-aban- 
donment, when  we  know  that  even 
the  highest  prizes  in  the  lottery  of 
ofiSce,  or  of  honour,  are  worthless  in 
value,  and  uncertain  in  the  duration 
of  their  tenure,  as  compared  with 
the  solid  power  and  pecuniarv  profit 
which  are  to  be  attained  in  the  pur- 
suits of  commerce,  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and,  in  some  rare  instances, 
even  in  literature  itself,  perhaps  the 
most  honourable,  and  certainly  the 
worst  paid  of  all  intellectual  pursuits  P 
Undoubtedly,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  assign  any  one  set  of  motives  as 
supplying  the  explanation  of  all  the 
various  phenomena  which  the  case 
presents.  They  mav  be  classed,  ulti- 
mately, under  the  heads  of  the  two 
great  stimulating  influences—honour 
mnd  profit.  But  as  few  men  are 
lured  along  this  difficult  road  by 
honour  alone,  so  but  few  are  led 
solely  by  the  hope  of  profit.  Mixed 
motives  will  be  found,  with  some 
rare  exceptions,  to  influence  them 
all ;  and  the  superiority  of  individual 
character  will  be  found  to  depend 
upon  how  much  the  anticipation  of 
advanti^e  prevails  to  the  displace- 
ment of  the  passion  for  honour;  or 
how  much,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
"spur  which  the  clear  spirit  doth 
raise"  does  really,  and  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  more  sordid  considerations, 
ruse  it  to  "scorn  delight,  and  live 
laborious  days." 

It  is  wortn  while  to  glance  at  the 
different  classes  of  men  who  are  con- 
tinually pressing  forward  to  distinc* 


tion  in  the  political  world.  When 
we  have  thus  analysed  Uie  moral 
elements  engaged  in  legislative  strife, 
we  shall  be  tne  better  able  to  com- 
nrehend  the  position  of  a  man  like 
Mr.  Wakley,  which  is  certainly  ano- 
malous as  regards  all  customary  poli- 
tical combinations,  though  in  itself 
growing  very  naturally  out  of  the 
altered  condition  of  the  representa- 
tion since  the  Reform  Act. 

Of  the  different  classes  to  which 
we  refer,  the  highest  in  intellect,  in 
political  power,  in  eloquence,  and  in 
purity  of  motive,  must  be  admitted 
to  be  that  which  comprises  such  men 
as  Sir  Robert  Feel,  or  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Lord  John  RusseU, 
Lord  Stanley,  Earl  Grey,  and  many 
other  statesmen,  upon  whose  minds 
the  love  of  fame  operates  as  an  over- 
powering stimulus,  and  whose  social 
position  is  such  as  to  preclude  the 
suspicion  that  they  can  value,  even 
at  its  intrinsic  worth,  the  salary 
which,  after  years  of  devotion  to 
politics,  without  immediate  expecta- 
tion of  office,  they  for  a  brief  period 
enjoy.  It  is  not  uncommon,  how- 
ever, to  hear  men  so  situated  sub- 
jected to  imputations  by  the  sordid 
and  vulgar-minded.  Tney  are  said 
to  be  woxking,  not  for  fame  or  honour, 
but  for  money ;  and  schemes  of  po- 
licy, which  are,  perhaps,  dictated  by 
the  best  motives,  are  supposed  to 
have  originated  in  the  desire  for  an 
extra  quarter's  salary.  Such  charges 
bring  more  disgrace  on  those  who 
prefer  them  than  on  those  who  are 
made  the  subjects  of  them ;  and  we 
only  refer  to  them  to  express  our 
hope  that,  as  regards  the  highest 
class  of  our  statesmen,  they  will  be 
abstained  from  in  proportion  as  man- 
ners grow  more  refinea,  and  the  sus- 
picion of  public  corruption  is  less 
irequent,  in  proportion  as  the  memory 
of  that  corruption  dies  away.  There 
is  a  subordinate  class  of  public  ser- 
vants, including  many  grades,  against 
whom  such  charges  are  more  fear- 
lessly, and  more  often  made.  They 
arc  urged,  too,  with  more  show  of 
foundation.  The  persons  of  whom 
we  speak  are  the  host  of  under-secre- 
taries,  junior  lords,  vice-presidents, 
commissionera — in  short,  that  large 
class  of  officials,  who  are,  in  fact,  not 
so  much  the  servants  of  the  public, 
as  of  the  superior  public  servants — 
who  can  seldom  or  never,  except  in 
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an  age  of  me^ocrity,  hope  to  rise  to 
the  higher  ranks,  or  to  fix  the  im- 
press of  their  minds,  la  however 
slight  a  degree,  on  the  character  of 
their  countrymen,  or  on  <he  legiria- 
tion  of  their  country.  It  may,  vrith 
some  reason,  he  supposed  that  puhlic 
servants  of  this  class  cannot  he  in- 
fluenced hy  the  same  high  order  of 
motives  that  have  been  attributed  to 
their  official  superiors.  Without 
imputing  to  them  corruption,  we 
may  fairiy  assume  that  salary  is 
looked  on  by  them  as  the  honour- 
able reward  of  their  services,  coupled 
as  it  is  with  the  influence  and  the 
patronage  which  often  accompany 
these  mmor  offices  in  the  adminis- 
tration. Indeed,  politics,  or  the 
science  of  administration,  may  be 
said  to  be  with  them  a  legitimate 
profession.  There  are  certain  duties 
which  must  be  performed  by  trust- 
worthy public  men.  Sometimes  the 
official  appointments  connected  with 
them  are  made  mere  nests  for  aristo- 
cratic fledglings,  who  are  destined  to 
be  afterwards  employed  in  higher 
ranks ;  but  more  frequently  they  are 
given  to  the  really  hard-working 
men  in  the  political  world  —  men 
who  have  subjected  themsdves  to  a 
laborious  tndnmg,  that  they  may  be 
qualified  to  perform  their  duties,  and 
have  established  their  title  by  the 
apprenticeship  which  gives  them 
their  qualification.  It  is  dear  that 
the  public  pride  would  not  allow 
these  gentlemen  to  perform  their 
duties  gratuitously;  to  say  nothing 
of  the  evil  of  allowing  men  in  power 
to  confer  obligations  where  an  arbi- 
trary exercise  of  patronage  might  be 
claimed  in  return  as  a  right.  If, 
then,  such  men  must  be  employed, 
how  u.nfair  it  is  to  impute  it  to  them 
as  a  fault  that  they  receive  the  uist 
remuneration  of  their  services.  Yet, 
of  all  public  men,  these  are  the  most 
subject  to  the  frequent  charge  of 
being  place-hunters. 

A  third  class  of  aspirants  to  office 
are  the  younger  branches  of  the  aris- 
tocracy— those,  at  some  of  whom  we 
have  already  hinted.  It  may  be  at 
once  assumed,  that  gentlemen  thus 
situated,  who  enter  upon  public  life, 
are  actuated  less  by  the  hone  of  emo- 
lument for  their  services  than  by  the 
position  and  the  honour  attached  to 
the  possession  ^of  office.  They  are 
generally  provided  by  their  families 


with  piivateinQopies,  or  they  are  the 
h<^dn8  of  hereditary  poperty ;  and 
in  most  cases  the  adaitioiiai  ej^pendi- 
tase  drawn  upon  them  by  dieir  offi- 
cial position  swallows  up  the  salaiy. 
They  «re,  in  a  manner,  foroed  ioto 
the  public  service.  So  l(mg  as  aris- 
to<»-atic  institutions  prevail  in  this 
eountry,  ^ey  can  only  be  maintained 
in  their  full  int^ritjr  by  the  personal 
superiority  of  the  individuals  who 
bdiMig  to  the  privileged  order. 
Their  ancestms  have  distingnkhed 
themselves  in  former  days  in  the 
publiG  service,  and  tiiey  ftd  bound 
to  keep  up  the  lustre  of  their  name. 
Policy  forbids  their  agitating  the 
peopfe  out  of  dooors,  and  paiiiament 
IS,  therefore,  thdr  proper  s{di«^. 
Their  family  influence  soon  procures 
for  ^em  the  means  of  entering  the 
public  service ;  and  it  is  just  to  then 
to  say,  that  in  the  minority  of  cases 
they  display  talents  wfaicn  greadj 
justify  as  well  their  first  appointment 
as  their  subsequent  promotion.  la 
their  case,  too,  it  seems  fair  to  pre- 
sume that  they  do  not  deserve  to  be 
subjected  to  the  imputation  of  being 
actuated  by  sordid  motives. 

Another  class  of  public  men,  who 
arc  justified  in  lookinc  for  ofiSee  and 
its  emoluments,  are  the  professional 
lawyers.  It  has  lon^  been  die  prac- 
tice to  bestow  the  highest  prizes,  in 
the  shape  of  judictal  appomtmeots, 
upon  barristers  who  nave  distin- 
guished themselves  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  fact  ^e  chancellor- 
ship and  the  chief-justicesfai]^  are 
invariably,  or  at  least  almost  without 
exception,  given  to  the  chief  law- 
officers  of  the  crown  for  the  time 
being,  and  they  are  ex-offieh  required 
to  be  in  parliament.  There  are  of 
course  more  aspirants  for  such  re- 
wards than  are  able  to  obtain  them ; 
and  thus  a  great  number  of  expect- 
ants is  created.  So  deceiving  is  am- 
bition, that  men  who  would  at  onoe 
be  pronounced  unfit  for  the  posts  at 
which  they  aim,  and  men  of  a  stand- 
ing at  the  bar,  and  of  a  pariiamentary 
ability  fiir  inferior  to  the  require- 
ments of  these  high  oflloes,  will  be 
found  regularly  votmg  with  a  party, 
or  with  a  ^vemment,  in  the  vain 
hope  of  bemg  one  day  looked  <m 
with  an  eye  of  favour,  and  of  being 
made  sohcitor  -  general.  Some  of 
these  succeed,  in  spite  of  their  medi- 
ocrity of  talent;  but  the  great  ma- 
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jority  mart  neoesaarily  be  disap* 
pwiied.  Tliey  subaide,  if  they  be 
fortttBate,  into  Masters  in  Chaaoery ; 
others,  less  influential,  dwindle  down 
into  eommissioners ;  while  for  others 
there  are  always  at  hand  some  snug 
easy  amointmenta,  sot  always  so  im- 
meoiatdy  connected  with  tneir  pro- 
fiessioii  as  their  vanity  would  wish. 
Some  who  shew  themselves  too  cle- 
ver, mnd  others,  of  whom  we  will 
mdke  no  instances,  who  are  too  duU, 
get  nothii^  at  all.  Butof  those  who, 
after  a  long  and  laborious  service  in 
Fkriiament,  rendered  still  more  severe 
by  the  constant  calls  of  their  pro- 
fession, succeed  in  obtaining  any 
species  of  office,  we  surely  may  say 
tnat  they  are  fairly  entitled,  by  their 
position  in  society,  to  look  forward 
u>r  empioyment  in  the  public  service, 
without  being  induded  in  the  sweep- 
ing unputation  of  corrupt  and  place- 
hunting  motives,  which  we  so  often 
hear  applied  to  public  men. 

llM»e  aie  w  moat  marked  and 
distinfit  classes  of  aspirants  to  the 
honour  of  bung  in  the  public  service 
that  are  to  be  found  in  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament.  There  are 
others,  not  so  easUy  classified,  who 
occasionally  take  office ;  but  they  do 
BO  very  rarely,  and  are  only  to  be 
regarded  as  exceptions  to  toe  rule 
that  men  seek  distinctions  in  Parlia- 
ment either  for  honour  or  profit,  not 
for  the  pure  love  of  the  public,  and 
to  rend^  them  disinterested  service. 
It  will  be  seen  that,  in  the  case  of  all 


of  them,  their  position  renders  the  at- 
tainment of  office  a  perfectly  le^ti- 
mate  object  of  aml»tion,  and  tneir 
efforts  to  distinguish  themsdves  ai% 
fairly  to  be  ascribed  to  their  desire 
for  that  consummation.  There  are, 
however,  other  men  in  Parliament, 
e<)ually,  if  not  more  conspicuous, 
with  these,  who  do  not  stand  in  a 
position  entitling  them  to  expect  that 
they  will  ever  be  offered  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  public  service.  We 
have  already,  in  a  forma*  paper, 
designated  these  gentlemen  as  griev- 
ance-mongers^ great  contractors  to 
perform  all  the  grumbling  that 
John  BulFs  disposition  may  suggest 
to  him --watchful  guardians  or  the 
interests  of  the  public,  even  to  the 
extent  of  discovering  and  apprising 
them  of  evils  and  sufferings  of  which 
they  may  not  have  been  cognisant. 
To  determine  the  motives  of  such 
men,  ot  to  account  for  the  indefati- 
gable manner  in  which  they  dis- 
charge their  self-app<Hnted  functions, 
is  not  so  easy  as  m  the  other  cases. 
A  study  of  their  public  conduct,  and 
a  careful  comparison  of  their  practice 
with  their  professions,  will  alone 
enable  us  to  form  a  judgment,  and 
that  judgment  may,  after  all,  from 
the  peciuiar  circumstances  of  their 
position,  be  a  most  unfair  and  arbi- 
trary one.  But  they  invite  it,  and 
therefore  cannot  complain.  One  of 
the  most  con^icuous  of  these  incom- 
prehensible politicians  is 


MB.  WAKLET. 


This  gentleman,  like  his  colleague 
Mr.  Duncombe,  stands  in  a  some- 
what anomalous  position  as  regards 
the  representation  of  Fiosbury.  They 
do  not  appear  to  have  any  interests 
directly  in  common  with  the  electors. 
One  can  understand  a  manufacturer 
representing  a  manufacturing  town ; 
an  agriculturist,  an  agricultural  coun- 
ty or  ik  family  borough;  a  ship- 
owner, ft  sea^port;  a  merchant,  or 
a  banker,  a  l^e  commercial  consti- 
tuent ;  but  to  find  a  medical  man 
and  a  professing  Radical  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  scion  of  aristocracy  and 
an  avowed  Chartist  on  the  other, 
sent  into  Parliament  by  a  community 
which  indttd^  so  much  wealth  and 


reipectability  as  the  borough  of 
Finsbury,  is  a  contradiction,  and  a 
sort  of  practical  nan'tequUur,  for 
which  it  is  most  difficult  to  account. 
Upon  one  hypothesis  alone  can  we 
explain  it.  The  Reform -bill  called 
into  political  action  a  new  class  of 
voters.  They  were  created  alike  in 
all  the  towo^  l4irfi;e  and  small, 
throi^hout  the  kingdom.  But  they 
did  not,  in  all«  obtain  an  equal  pre- 
ponderance. In  boroughs  wnere 
powerful  jQwuly  or  local  interests 

Erevail,  they  either  became  absorbed 
y  those  influences,  or  were  over- 
powered by  subservient  numbers. 
In  the  manufacturing  towns  they 
became,  by  a  much  more  naturu 
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and  health]^  process,  identified  with 
manufacturing  interests.  In  large 
commercial  constituencies,  the  supe- 
rior influence  and  wealth  of  the  large 
trading  firms,  in  like  manner,  neu- 
tralised this  new  element  of  political 
power.  Of  course,  however,  al- 
though in  mere  numhers  the  new 
voters  could  not  preponderate,  they 
still  exercised  a  certain  degree  and 
kind  of  influence  over  the  public 
opinion  of  the  constituencies  of  which 
they  formed  a  part ;  but  that  influ- 
ence was  not  exhibited  so  much  in 
the  actual  choice  of  a  representative, 
as  in  the  modification  of  his  opinions, 
and  in  rendering  them  more  con- 
sonant with  the  hberal  tendencies  of 
the  times. 

But  it  was  reserved  for  some  of 
the  metropolitan  boroughs  to  shew 
examples  of  what  may  be  expected 
to  be  the  ultimate  operation  of  the 
new  organisation  of  the  representa- 
tive system.  We  must  except  Green- 
wich and  Woolwich,  as  being  strictly 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  metropolitan 
boroughs.  We  there  see  old  influ- 
ences at  work.  Mr.  Barnard,  as  a 
commercial  man,  faurly  represents 
the  commercial  and  semi-maritime 
interests  of  the  district;  while  Ad- 
miral Dundas,  with  eaual  legitimacy, 
heads  the  dock-yard  and  govern- 
ment influence.  Together  they  fairly 
reflect,  not  only  the  local  interests, 
but  also  the  general  liberal  opinions 
of  a  large  and  mixed  constituency. 
If  we  turn  to  the  Tower  Hamlets,  we 
find  Sir  William  Clay,  as  a  mer- 
cantile man,  the  natural  represent- 
ative of  a  large  and  respectaole  por- 
tion of  the  electors.  But  for  the 
election  of  Colonel  Fox,  we  can  only 
account  on  the  ground  of  that  caprice 
which  so  often  actuates  popular 
bodies,  seeing  that  he,  as  a  military 
man,  and  a  stanch  Whig,  has  no 
natural  connexion  with  the  borough. 
In  Southwark  there  would  seem  to 
be  a  similar  compromise.  Alderman 
Humphery,  by  his  position  in  the 
city  and  his  connexion  with  the 
borough  itself,  is  the  sort  of  repre- 
sentative one  would  expect  to  see 
chosen ;  but  Sir  Wilham  Moles- 
worth  can  only  have  been  elected 
because  the  extreme  opinions  he  ex- 
presses find  favour  with  the  new 
class  of  voters  already  referred  to. 
Lambeth,  again,  is  in  a  similar  posi- 
tion.    Mr.  llawes  has   a  sort    of 


hereditary  local  connexion  wiUi  the 
borough,  and  Mr.  D*£yiicoait  repre- 
sents ultra-liberal  opinions.  When 
we  turn  to  Marylebone,  we  do  not 
see  the  same  congruity,  bat  there  is 
apparent,  at  least,  an  absolute  free 
choice  by  the  mass  of  the  electon, 
although  that  choice  may  seem  capri- 
cious. It  is  in  Finsbury  that  we  see 
the  new  principle  in  its  full  operation. 
There  the  members  are  chosen,  not 
on  account  of  any  local  influence,  or 
any  identity  of  pursuits  between  them 
and  the  electors,  nor  for  any  remark- 
able political  distinction;  but  because, 
in  consequence  of  a  long  career  a( 
persevering  display  at  public  meet- 
mgs,  and  elsewhere,  the  two  gentle- 
men who  now  sit  for  the  borough 
succeeded  in  convincing  the  electors 
that  they  were  two  of  the  best  men 
they  could  find  for  the  particiilar 
duties  they  were  required  to  per- 
form, as  opponents,  with  more  or 
less  hostility,  of  the  existing  order  of 
things,  and  uncompromising  refonn- 
ers  of  all  errors  in  the  government 
or  constitution  of  the  country.  We 
do  not  say  that  there  are  not  many 
other  members,  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  who  fancy  themselves  in 
the  same  position,  or  who,  seeing 
how  much  such  a  course  as  that 
pursued  by  Messrs.  Wakley  and 
Duncombe  conduces  to  popularity, 
imitate  it  to  the  best  of  their  ability; 
but  that  these  two  i^entlemen  ire 
the  most  prominent  mstances  of  a 
class  of  representatives  who  might 
have  been  expected  to  be  returned 
to  Parliament  when  the  Reform- bill 
came  into  full  and  healthy  operation. 
To  Mr.  Wakley  belongs  the  honour 
of  having  been  the  artificer  of  his 
own  fortunes.  Unlike  many  more 
favoured  competitors  in  the  race,  he 
has  had  to  make  his  tools  as  weU  as 
to  perform  his  work.  Comparing 
his  position  at  the  present  time  with 
what  it  was  when  he  commenced  hfe, 
the  most  prejudiced  of  his  political 
opponents  must  admit  that  the  task 
he  has  performed  was  one  of  no  ordi- 
nary difficulty,  and  that  no  ordinair 
talents  were  required  to  accomplish 
it.  Mr.  Wakley*s  path  to  notoriety 
has,  it  is  true,  been  both  a  rugged 
and  a  tortuous  one.  His  life  has 
been  one  continued  battle  with  foes 
whom  he  has  called  into  existence, 
expressly  that  he  might  have  the 
honour  of  conquering  them.    Look- 
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ing  back  to  years  now  diBtant^  we  see 
him  in  the  very  infancy  of  his  repu- 
tation, always,  eren  from  the  first,  in 
a   militant   attitude   towards  those 
around  him.     We  see  him,  as  it 
were,  in  the  position  of  the  man, 
strong,  perhaps,  in  mind  and  pur- 
pose, and  determined  to  make  his 
voice  heard,  who  is,  nevertheless, 
hemmed  in  at  the  extreme  back  of 
a  crowd — struggling  long  in  vain  ere 
he  can  catch  the  ear  of  the  multi- 
tude, and  make  himself  heard  above 
their  roar.     But,  by  pushing,  and 
energy,  and  unscrupulous  fighting- 
aided,  too,  bv  that  lurking  sympathy 
which  a  bold  man  always  excites, 
even  in  his  opponents,  we  see  this 
same  battling  spirit  gradually  forcing 
his  way  througn  the  mass,  which  the 
farther  he  advances  opens  the  more 
to  let  him  pass,  until,  at  last,  the 
unknown  strong  man  is  seen  proudly 
taking  his   place  on  the  platform 
amongst  the  notables  of  the  hour, 
and  pourinff  out  his  passionate  decla- 
mation to  the  many-headed  throng ; 
ruling  them  now  as  powerfully  by 
the  pure  influence  of  his  mind,  as  he 
had  but  recently  coerced  them  by  his 
determination  and  physical  energy. 
Such  is  a  remote  type  of  the  public 
life  of  Mr.  Wakley.    We  will  not 
speak  of  private  affairs.    No  man 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  more 
serious  charges  than  Mr.  Wakley. 
It  is  a  misfortune  that,  in  a  country 
where  the  press  holds  such  sway, 
political  opposition  is  too  often  car- 
ried on  through  the  means  of  person- 
ality.   While  Mr.  Wakley  was  still 
strugglii^  for  a  position  in  the  world 
the  charges  we  refer  to  were  frequent. 
They  were  made  in  so  bold  a  spirit 
of  asseveration  as  to  have  obtamed 
a  more  general  credence  than  the 
amount  of  evidence  adduced  in  their 
support  justified.    But  in  proportion 
as  Mr.  Wakley  has  taken  higher 
social  rank,  and  has  placed  himself, 
by  the  developement  of  extraordinary 
powers,  on  a  level  with  some  of  the 
most  prominent  men  in  the  House  of 
Conunons,  these  imputations  have 
been  less  and  less  frequent,  until  at 
last  they  may  be  said  to  have  died 
away.  Perhaps  Mr.  Wakley  thought 
it  not  worth  his  while  to  notice  them, 
so  long  as  they  were  confined  to 
newspaper  insinuations;  but  a  re- 
spectable member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  having,  on  an  occasion,  not 


very  remote  from  the  present  time, 
incautiously  and  unwarrantably  al- 
luded to  them  in  the  course  of  a 
speech,  Mr.  Wakley  met  them  with 
so  solemn  and  emphatic  a  denial 
that  they  have  not  been  even  whis- 
pered since. 

Mr.  Wakley,  even  as  a  young 
man  and  a  beginner  in  life,  seems  to 
have  well  studied  the  English  cha- 
racter. He  early  perceived  that  for 
a  man  who  has  no  precise  standing 
— who  is  not  put  by  Fortune  into  a 
groove  and  pushed  on,  with  an  easy 
momentum,  to  success  —  must,  if  he 
wishes  to  rise  in  the  world,  b^n  by 
making  himself  notorious.  Ijiis  is 
an  age  of  publicity.  In  proportion 
as  the  circle  of  intelligence  in  society 
has  expanded,  the  quality  of  that  in- 
telligence has  become  appreciated. 
Thereis  less  discrimination  in  the  pub- 
lic mind,  and  a  lower  order  of  talent 
will  command  success,  than  when 
every  new  comer  on  the  public  arena 
was  subject  to  the  severe  criticism  of 
trained  minds  and  constituted  autho- 
rities, and  his  place  was  assigned  to 
him  at  once.  This  state  of  things 
holds  out  so  great  a  temptation  to 
quacks  of  all  kinds,  that  they  resort 
to  every  imaginable  mode  to  impose 
their  spurious  mental  wares  upon 
mankind.  Even  real  merit  is  no 
longer  modest,  but  is  forced,  even 
against  its  will,  into  the  same  courses 
that  disgrace  its  more  shallow  and 
pretending  rivals.  We  are  not  going 
so  far  to  insult  Mr.  Wakley  as  to 
impute  to  him  modest  merit.  Mo- 
desty is  not  one  of  his  distinguishing 
characteristics;  but  merit,  in  the 
sense  of  strong  thinking  powers, 
sound  judgment,  tact,  and  devo- 
tion to  the  interests  of  the  peo- 
Ele,  he  certainly  possesses.  But  he 
as  never  been  disposed  to  hide 
his  light  under  a  bushel.  To  be 
talked  about  for  aiw  thing,  provided 
it  was  not  dis^ceuil,  was,  he  knew, 
a  good  steppmg-stone  to  something 
better  and  more  respectable  at  a 
future  time.  Coming  up  to  London 
from  Devonshire  (where,  we  may 
add,  his  family  are  respectable),  with 
his  profession  chosen  and  his  way  to 
make  in  the  world,  he  seems  to  have 
had  too  much  energy,  to  have  been 
too  far  the  slave  of  a  restless  activity 
of  mind,  to  be  content  with  the  slow 
and  ploddingprocess  by  which  a  sur- 
geon may,  u  he  is  lucky  and  does 
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not  ffei  crashed  at  tfae  outset,  tilti- 
mately  secnre  for  himself  a  respeet- 
able  maintenaitoe.  He  rather  sought 
a  royal  road  to  fame  and  profit.  He 
seemed  as  though  he  had  been  bom 
to  be  a  reformer  and  grieyanee- 
hunter.  No  doubt,  in  the  then  state 
of  the  medical  profession,  there  was 
great  opening  lor  an  aetiTe«minded 
man,  to  pull  down  many  who  were  in 
the  high  places,  and  set  up  better 
men.  Exclusiyeness  in  the  ai8tribu« 
tion  of  honours,  degradation  of  a 
large  class  of  the  medical  profession, 
who  were  daily  growing  m  import- 
ance under  the  mfiuence  of  altered 
habits  in  society,  these,  together  with 
individual  cases  of  corruption  and 
mismanagement,  afforded  a  fine  field 
for  a  thorough-going  revolutionist. 
Accordingly,  the  Lancet  was  started. 
The  boldness  and  vigorous  venom  of 
its  artides  soon  attracted  universal 
attention,  not  merely  in  the  medical 
profession,  but  among  the  public  at 
urge.  As  a  necessary  consequence, 
its  editor  and  proprietor  beeiune  an 
object  of  interest.  His  purpose  was 
gamed — ^he  was  talked  about ;  thence^ 
forth,  whatever  he  might  do  was  sure 
to  be  made  the  subject  of  comment, 
and  a  basis  was  laid  for  fhture  opera- 
tions. In  fact,  the  Lancet  was  so 
successful  as  to  become  the  founda-* 
tion  not  only  of  his  fame  but  of  his 
fortune. 

The  restless  and  ever-active  mind 
of  Mr.  Wakley,  however,  could  not 
long  content  itself  with  the  com- 
paratively confined  sphere  of  action 
afforded  by  the  castigation  of  medical 
offenders  or  the  agitation  of  medical 
reforms.  Nature  seemed  almost  to 
have  designed  him  for  a  mob  orator: 
a  very  few  attempts  at  public  meet- 
ings gave  him  confidence  in  his  own 
powers;  for  although  some  of  his 
opinions  might  be  unpalateable, 
there  was  a  great  attraction  for  the 
multitude  in  his  popular  mode  of 
speaking,  his  bolcmess,  and,  above 
all,  his  humour.  He  seems  early  to 
have  conceived  the  idea  of  attaining 
distinction  in  the  political  world, 
though  to  what  object  it  was  to  lead, 
or  in  what  way  popularity  with  the 
multitude  was  to  advance  his  for- 
tunes, he  does  not  seem,  at  this  time, 
to  have  verv  clearly  marked  out  for 
himself.  Nay,  even  to  this  hour, 
and  with  the  advantage  of  retrospec- 
tion to  guide  one,  it  is  utterly  im- 


possible to  determine,  with  aiiy  cer- 
tainty, tfae  goftl  of  hie  ho^.  He 
rather  seems  to  hsre  been  impeOfld 
forward  by  a  natural  energy  aod 
impulsive  temperameDt,  and  we 
would,  in  all  charity,  give  him  creifiK 
for  a  sincere  belief,  that  by  pene- 
vering  in  the  exposure  of  puhied 
abuses  he  might  be  of 
service  to  his  fellow-cc 
Whatever  his  motives  or  his  ol^ 
certain  it  is,  that  he  threw  hinseli; 
with  all  the  determined  energy  xA 
the  English  character,  into  tibose 
questions  which  agitated  the  pabtie 
mind  unmediateW  before  and  after 
the  settlement  of  the  Reform  ques- 
tion. As  is  usual  with  adventnren 
who  wait  ujKm  Proyidenee  to  indi- 
cate the  particular  course  thej  aie  to 
steer,  he  avowed  himself  a  thoitiagfa 
Radical  Reformer.  Without  being 
a  Chartiit,  he  pushed  ulli»*fibe- 
ral  opinions  to  their  extreme  yerge. 
Bueh  a  man,  possessed  as  he  was 
of  shrewdness,  tact,  ^oqueaoe,  SEiid 
the  command  of  die  popvlar  ear, 
was  of  great  use  to  the  mofe 
aristocratic  agitators  of  thatt  day, 
although  they,  in  their  cantioas 
exclusiyeness,  affected  to  consider 
him  a  very  dangerous  person.  But 
Mr.  Wakiev  was  not  a  man  to  be 
pooh-poohed  or  sneered  into  sub- 
serviency. Such  as  his  course  was, 
it  was  of  his  own  choooDg ;  and  he 
held  his  own.  With  sueh  talents 
for  mob-leadership,  it  was  natural 
that  in  those  days  df  political  license, 
when  even  members  of  the  aris- 
tocracy were  tampering  with  ques- 
tions which  are  now  considered 
fttraght  with  danger  to  the  consti- 
tution, be  should  soon  obtain  a 
species  of  portable  power  in  the 
snape  of  reputation  and  notoriety, 
which  might  be  made  snbeeryient 
to  designs  upon  some  congemal  con- 
stituency. Among  the  objects  en- 
tertained at  the  period  (^  which  we 
speak,  even  by  some  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Whig  party,  was  that  of 
carrying  a  law  by  which  the  votes 
of  electors  should  be  taken  by 
ballot.  It  was  supposed  that  ths 
was  the  only  safe  means  of  breaking 
down  the  electoral  power  of  the  landed 
aristocracy,  for  it  was  not  th^n  con- 
templated as  possible  that  any  great 
portion  of  them  could  ever  be  in- 
duced voluntarily  to  give  up  their 
priYil<«[«s     Upon  this  qaeetaon  of 
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ibe  Ballot  Mr.  Wakky  w&s  2Stmij% 
i^reat   indeed.    It  was  nis  theme  ftt 
public  meetings  and  his  talk  in  pri- 
vate life.    It  was  to  be  the  panacea 
for  all  political  evils.    Nay,  he  eren 
went    toe  length   of  establbhing  a 
newspaper  wiUi  The  BaUot  for  its 
Dame,    for  the  express  purpose  of 
advocating  that  principle.     Either 
the    writing,  however,  was  not  good 
enoQgli,  or  the  object  was  too  ex- 
closive,  for  the  paper  was  soon  found 
to  be  an  nnprofitable  affair,  and  it 
yf^s  speedily  sold  to  the  Examiner. 
lint  ine  nnwearied  exertions  of  ]^Ir. 
Wakley  in  the  cause  of  Badicalism 
bad  given  him,  in  his  own  estimation 
at  least,  some  claims  npon  the  party, 
and  he  aspired  to  the  honour  of  a 
seat  in  parliament.     We  can  well 
remember  the  utter  disdain  and  con« 
tempt   with  which   his  pretensions 
were,  in  the  first  instance,  regarded. 
He   was  looked  upon  as  a  vulgar, 
noi^,  troublesome  demagogue,  with 
a  tainted  character  and  a  reputation 
none  of  the  highest,  who  had  made 
bis  podtion  by  wholesale  calumnies 
on   distinguished   members   of  the 
medical   profession,  and   had    been 
more  known,  up  to  a  recent  period, 
as  a  defendant  to  actions  for  libel, 
than  in  any  honourable  career.    The 
idea  of  his  ever  being  able  to  take  a 
respectable  position  in  parliament,  or 
even  of  his  being  endured  in  that 
aristocratic  assembly  the  House  of 
Commons,  except  as  a  sort  of  coarse 
mountebank  like  Henry  Hunt,  was 
scouted  as  absurd.    Nor  was  his  first 
attempt,  in  1832,  on  the  borough  of 
Finsbury;— which  his  sagacity  even 
then    pointed   out   to   him  as  not 
likely  to  be  too  fastidious  for  his 
purpose— -calculated  to  encourage  his 
hopes.    He  occupied  a  ridiculously 
low  position  on  the  poll,  and  was 
well  laughed  at  by  the  short-siehted 
for  his  pains.    But  Mr.  Wakley  is 
not  a  man  to  be  turned  aside  from 
his  objects  by  abuse,  or  ridicule,  or 
persuasion,  or  ar^ment.    He  is  one 
of  those  determined  men  who,  in  a 
majority  of  cases,  succeed,  because 
they  have  made  up  their  minds  to 
do  so.    For  two  years  more  he  went 
on  talking  and  writing,  speaking  at 
public  meetings,  joining   in   every 
agitation,  and  holding  his  name  per- 
petually before  the  public,  all  the 
while  keeping  up  an  under-current 
Of  coquetry  with  the  worthy  electors 


of  Fmshury.  In  1884,  he  made  an- 
other attempt  at  their  good-will,  and 
again  failed.  But  in  the  following 
year  he  came  in  triumphantly,  to- 
gether with  his  present  colleague,  by 
a  majority  of  more  than  a  thousand 
votes,  and  he  has  kept  his  seat  ever 
since.  Thus,  by  dint  of  perseverance, 
puffing,  public  speaking,  and  con- 
tinual notoriety,  did  this  active- 
minded  man,  without  friends,  without 
introduction,  without  fortune,  and  in 
spite  of  the  prejudice  against  people 
who  come  from  nobody  knows 
where,  raise  himself  from  compar- 
ative insignificance  into  a  position 
which,  in  theory  at  least,  is  one  of 
which  he  may  be  honourably  proud. 
His  career,  as  we  have  hinted  before, 
is  in  a  great  measure  a  novelty  in 
the  history  of  our  representative 
system.  According  to  the  slieht  ana- 
lysis we  have  made  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  his  appearance  there,  with 
such  antecedents,  is  a  phenomenon. 
We  do  not  say  that  he  has  not  a 
perfect  constitutional  right  to  the 
place  he  occupies,  or  that  the  con- 
stituency of  Finsbury  are  even  in 
the  slightest  degree  to  blame  for 
making  such  a  choice.  All  we  would 
assert  is,  that  the  presence  of  men 
elected  in  this  manner  is  a  novelty. 
It  may  be  a  healthy  symptom ;  it  is 
certainly  a  new  one;  but  we  are 
bound  to  say,  that  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Wakley,  so  far  from  its  having 
worked  for  evil,  his  presence  in  par- 
liament has,  making  allowance  for 
some  few  instances  of  intemperate 
conduct,  been  extremely  beneficial  to 
the  country. 

Mr.  Wakley  had  not  been  long  in 
parliament  before  he  exhibited  a  de- 
meanour totally  the  reverse  of  what 
was  expected  from  him.  He  verjr 
agreeably  disappointed  even  his 
friends,  while  his  enemies,  who  had 
predicted  a  failure,  were  auite  con- 
founded. One  of  Mr.  Wakley's  chief 
characteristics  is  tact.  If  it  was  his 
real  nature  that  exhibited  itself  when 
he  was  fighting  his  way,  sword  in 
hand,  up  to  the  front  rank;  so 
much  the  greater  is  his  merit,  that 
he  was  able  to  tame  and  subdue  it 
when  he  got  into  parliament.  Now 
and  then,  to  be  sure,  a  dash  of  the 
old  spirit  would  shew  itself  in  the 
heat  of  debate,  or  on  some  topics 
which  roused  the  latent  independence 
of  his  chancter.    He  ^ould  Uttrt 
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out  strange,  unpalateable  truths  to 
ears  attuned  to  courteous  fictions. 
He  would,  once  and  again,  forget 
that  he  was  no  longer  addressing  a 
Finsbury  mob,  and  would  use  the 
cudgel  where  the  broadsword  or  the 
rapier  are  the  more  customary  wea- 
pons. But  vfiih  such  rare  excep- 
tions, it  vras  singular  to  see  how  soon 
and  how  well  he  schooled  his  mind 
for  its  new  duties.  Apparently,  he 
soon  perceived  that  if  he  would  gain 
attention,  much  more  influence,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  he  must 
bend  his  will,  hitherto  so  strong  and 
stubborn,  to  time-honoured  conven- 
tionalities. He  studied  his  men,  and 
adapted  his  conduct  to  the  results  of 
his  observation.  For  a  long  time  he 
was  only  tolerated ;  nay,  even  at  the 
present  hour,  when  he  has  firmly 
established  himself  in  the  House,  he 
has  no  slight  amount  of  prejudice  to 
overcome.  He  seems  to  be  regarded 
much  in  the  light  of  those  wild  ani- 
m^  in  which,  although  they  are 
tamed,  the  savage  nature  is  believed 
still  to  lurk.  The  respect  which  his 
debating  talents  conunand  is  mingled 
with  a  vague  fear  and  a  dislike  still 
unconquered,  because  proceeding 
from  a  natural  antagonism.  But,  in 
spite  of  these  drawbacks,  a  position 
he  has,  and  a  very  decided  one,  in 
the  House ;  and  tne  proceedings  of 
every  session  are  tending  to  consoli- 
date and  improve  it. 

Having  thus  brought  Mr.  Wakley 
to  the  highest  point  which  an  inde- 
pendent member  of  parliament  can 
reach,  the  question  naturally  sug- 
gests itself.  What  are  his  motives  and 
his  objects  in  continuing  a  life  of 
such  mental  and' physical  labour  as 
he  constantly  undergoes?  It  has 
already  been  suggest^  that  in  first 
pressing  forward  towards  political 
distinction  he  was  stimulated  by  the 
irresistible  impulse  of  an  undefined 
ambition.  His  sanity  must  very 
early  have  taught  him,  that  the  poli- 
tical prizes  within  his  grasp,  even  if 
he  could  with  any  consistency  have 
accepted  them,  were  utterly  inade- 
quate, in  a  i)ccuniary  point  of  view, 
to  meet  the  expenditure  of  a  success- 
ful adventurer,  while,  in  point  of 
honour  or  distinction,  they  would 
never  satisfy  the  cravings  of  his  am- 
bitious and  restless  muid.  The 
question,  AMiether  a  public  man,  so 
situated,  may,  with  honour,  accept 


public  employment  ?  we  coneerre  to 
nave  been  set  at  rest.    Mr.  Wakley 
had  a  perfect  right  to  accept  aoy 
ofiice   which   was    offered  him,  or 
which,  by  fiur  exertion,   he  cooM 
obtain.    The   ofiice  of  coroner  for 
Middlesex   having   become    yscant, 
Mr.  Wakley  offered  himself  for  it. 
It  cost  him  some  trouble  and  expense 
to  obtain  it,  but  at  length  he  \ns 
appointed  after  a  severely  contcrted 
election.     The  emoluments  of  the 
ofiice  are,  it  is  said,    sofiBdent  to 
maintain  its  holder  in  the  poeitkn 
of  a  gentleman :  Mr.  Wakley,  with 
his    usual    energy  and    activity  of 
mind,  was  not  content  with  the  pro- 
ceeds as  they  were  when  he  took  the 
situation,  but,  by  a  vigorous  exercise 
of  its  functions,  and  an  occasional 
stretching  of  almost  obsolete  rights, 
he  has  contrived,  as  it  is  undentood, 
very  materially  to  increase  his  emo- 
luments.    His   proceedings,   in  his 
character  of  coroner,  are   a  great 
study.    He  has  constituted  himself 
a  sort  of  absolute  Monarch  of  the 
Morgue,  and  with  a  kingly  grvp  he 
levies  his  indiscriminate  taxes.    He 
has  as  extraordinary  a  scent  for  an 
unfortunate  catastrophe  of  the  sort 
that  come  within  the  range  of  his 
jurisdiction,  as,  in  his  political  capa- 
city, he  has  for  an  abuse.    In  the 
former  case  he  has  a  stimulus,  which 
in  the  latter  is  wanting.    The  more 
cases  of  mysterious  death   he    can 
discover,  the  larger  his  fees  of  ofiice. 
It  is  extraordinary  what  an  incentive 
such  a  state  of  things  sometimes  is 
to  public  virtue.    Mr.  Wakley's  ac- 
tivity is  quite  edifying.    lie  is  po- 
liceman,  churchwarden,     Humane- 
Society  ofiicer,  parish  gossip,  sur- 
geon, public   lecturer,  spontaneous 
magistrate,  and  coroner,  all  in  one. 
He  ^*  makes  the  meat  he  feeds  cm.** 
He  is  a  positive  terror  in  ail  delin- 
quent neighbourhoods;  and  general 
practitioners  who  have  had  an  un- 
lucky case  shudder  when  they  think 
that   some  mysterious    irr^ularity 
may  be  whispered  in  the  Dionysius* 
car  of  this  watchful  functionanr,  and 
that  « that  fellow,  Wakley,*^  may 
come  down  amongst  them  with  his 
writ,  holding  his    inquiry,    giving 
them  the  benefit  of  his  judgment  as 
a  surgeon,  and  the  disadvantage  of 
his  speech-making  as  a  magistrate, 
till,  perhaps,  they  see^  in  Uie  dis- 
tance, an  adverse  verdict  of  an  ad- 
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miring  ju^,  which  hlasU  for  erer 
their  proresaional  reputation  and 
destroys  their  hope  of  fortune. 
Power  proverbially  corrupts.  We 
regret  to  haye  to  say,  that  not 
even  our  honest-minded  and  liberal 
demagogue  has  been  able  to  escape 
its  influence.  In  his  capacity  as 
eoroner,  he  belies  his  teachings  as 
the  advocate  for  freedom.  In  his 
eonrt  he  is  a  dictator;  that  is,  he 
would  be  if  he  could.  N6t  even 
Field-Marshal  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton can  have  a  more  arrogant  con- 
tempt for  the  press  than  has  Our 
Great  Coroner.  He  would  fain  have 
excluded  the  penny-a-liners  from  his 
court,  but  those  gentlemen,  like 
black  beetles,  are  not  to  be  supposed 
not  present  because  they  are  not 
seen.  Closed  doors  are  not  proof 
agamst  their  subtle  and  insinuating 
habits.  In  vain  I^.  Wakley  closed 
the  portals  of  his  travelling  Temple 
of  Justice  to  these,  his  A^;us-eyed 
enemies.  They  were  present  in 
the  spirit ;  and  all  bis  magisterial 
sayinpis  and  dictatorial  doings  were 
as  faithfully  reported  to  the  public 
as  if  he  had  never  issued  his  awful 
fiat.  There  is  a  strange  mixture  of 
the  tyrant  and  the  demagogue  in  his 
iudiaal  proceedings.  C^e  moment 
he  18  all  arbitrary  power,  and  in  the 
next  he  displays  as  great  an  avidity 
for  the  gossip  of  the  neighbourhood, 
and  readiness  to  suppose  every  body 
— ^that  is  to  say,  surgeons,  nurses, 
policemen,  juries, — in  the  wrong, 
all  grossly  neglecting  their  duties. 
His  presence,  nay,  the  very  shadow 
of  his  bulky  frame,  causes  as  much 
terror  as  if  he  were  a  Grand  Inqui- 
sitor. 

These  vigorous  proceeding,  how« 
ever,  are  more  fairly  subjects  of 
criticism  by  the  medical  profession, 
and  those  who  are  immeaiately  af- 
fected by  them,  than  in  an  article  of 
this  description.  But  the  acceptance, 
by  Mr.  Wakley,  of  the  omce  of 
coroner,  and  his  indefatigable  atten- 
tion to  its  duties,  bear,  to  a  certain 
extent,  upon  his  political  character. 
It  is  of  ereat  consequence  to  the 
public  to  be  able  to  determine  with 
some  degree  of  accuracy  the  amount 
of  dependence  they  can  place  on 
those  who  stand  forward  in  parlia- 
ment as  the  reformers  of  abuses. 
When  such  men  make  a  mere  trade 
of  their  philanthropy  and  public 
yoL.  xxxiy.  ko.  ccn. 


spirit,  a  vicious  example  is  set,  and 
a  great  shock  given  to  public  morals. 
It  may  be,  in  some  respects,  very 
amusing  to  those  not  immediately 
interested,  to  see  a  man  like  Mr. 
Duncombe  exhibit  his  extreme  clever- 
ness in  making  some  ministerial  de- 
linquency, or  some  frightfid  case  of 
pauper  suffering,  the  means  of  pro- 
motmg  his  own  personal  advance- 
ment. But  from  the  moment  suspi- 
cion is  aroused  as  to  the  motives  of 
such  proceedings,  the  feelings  be- 
come outraged,  and  the  indignation 
which  ought  to  be  turned  against 
the  perpetrators  of  the  original  of- 
fence is  diverted  to  the  heartless  and 
time-serving  advocate.  We  are  not 
going  to  claim  for  Mr.  Wakley  the 

S raise  of  immaculate  purity.  We 
0  not  believe  that  ambition  has  had 
any  the  less  influence  in  stimulating 
him  to  action  than  in  the  case  of 
more  confessed  adventurers.  On 
the  contrary,  his  whole  life  has  been 
a  series  of  bold  pushings.  But  we 
do  claim  for  this  gentleman,  as  cover- 
ing a  multitude  of  minor  imperfec- 
tions, the  merit  of  sincerity.  Look- 
ing at  him  only  as  a  politician,  he  is 
the  sort  of  man  we  should  wish  to 
deal  with.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  he  believes  in  the  existence  of 
very  great  abuses  in  the  constitution, 
the  law,  and  the  administration.  He 
thinks,  too,  that  the  best  guarantee 
for  the  sure  correction  of  such  abuses 
would  be  to  admit,  to  a  greater 
extent,  into  the  constituencies,  the 
classes  upon  whom  the  consequences 
of  those  abuses  press  the  most  hea- 
vily. In  these  matters,  his  theory 
is  the  reflexion  of  his  convictions, 
formed  upon  a  long  and  close  ob- 
servation of  his  fellow-countrj'men, 
particularly  of  the  industrious  classes, 
whom  he  has  had  peculiar  opportu- 
nities of  studying.  He  is  essentially 
a  practical  man;  and  provided  the 
objects  which  he  seeks  to  attain  can 
be  accomplished  through  the  existing 
machinery  of  government,  he  would 
not  be  the  advocate  of  rash  or  specu- 
lative change.  A  striking  proof  of 
this  was  afforded  in  the  cordial  sup- 
port he  gave  to  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
when  that  statesman  came  forward 
with  a  voluntary  offer  of  concessions 
which  Mr.  Wakley,  at  one  time,  be- 
lieved would  never  have  been  ob- 
tained except  through  the  sinister 
agency  of  the  ballot.    His  speeches 
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in  praise  of  the  late  premier,  at  the 
period  in  question,  were  delivered 
with  a  sincerity  and  hearty  good- 
will which  forhtude  the  suspicion  that 
he  was  either  felling  in  with  the 
popular  opinion  of  the  day,  or  that 
he  was  taking  the  course  ne  did  for 
the  purpose  of  gratifjmig  old  grudra 
Rgainst  the  Whi^.  And  yet  ne 
might  have  been  justified  in  a  little 
reUliation;  for,  when  Lord  John 
Kussell  vras  previously  in  office,  he 
had  gone  out  of  his  wa^  to  designate 
his  quondam  associate  in  agitation  as 
a  demagogue,  adding  an  epithet  not 
the  most  flattering  to  his  vanity.  It 
is  probable  that  recent  events  have 
very  materially  modified  the  demo- 
cratic tendency  of  Mr.  Waklev's 
opinions.  He  perceives  that  the 
aristocracy  are  no  longer,  as  he  once 
thouffht  they  were,  leagued  together 
for  the  conservation  of  abuses.  He 
sees  them,  in  difibrent  fields  of  action, 
taking  a  friendly  and  earnest  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  the  people.  He  sees 
such  men  as  Lord  Ashley  in  one 
sphere,  Lord  John  Manners  in  an- 
other, and  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  an- 
other, establishing  the  principle  that 
the  social  wel&re  of  the  unprotected 
classes  must  be  made  the  basis  of  all 
legislation;  and  the  angry  feeling, 
the  constitutional  icalousy,  in  which, 
against  the  good-humoured  bent  of 
his  nature,  he  once  indulged,  has 
become  supplanted  by  more  really 
liberal  vie^vs,  and  a  greater  amount 
of  confidence  in  those  who  are  in 
power  under  the  existing  order  of 
things.  There  could  not  be  a  better 
specific  for  taming  and  civilising  a 
furious  democrat. 

If  we  turn  to  Mr.  Wakley*s  exer- 
tions as  a  social  reformer,  we  shall 
find  the  same  earnestness  and  sin- 
cerity animating  all  his  sneeches  and 
actions.  There  is  one  clear  differ- 
ence between  him  and  Mr.  Dunoombe, 
upon  which  we  base  our  preference 
for  the  fbrmer.  Mr.  Duncombe  takes 
up  popuhr  grievances  and  advocates 
them  with  remarkable  ability,  but 
with  a  kind  of  gladiatorial  ^oU,  not 
so  much  that  he  is  himself  deeply 
moved  by  any  sympathy  for  the 
objects  of  copression,  as  because  the 
advocacy  of  tneir  case  affords  him  an 
opportunity  for  difrokying  his  own 
cleverness,  and,  at  the  same  time,  ci 
anno3'ing  an  impopular  minister. 
But  Mr.  Wakley  wUl  take  up  the 


same  ^juestions  beeause  his  heart  v 
really  m  them,  and  his  indignation 
is  aroused  as  an  EngUahman  at  any 
thing  that  savours  of  tyranny  and 
oppression.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  tortuosities  of  his  early 
career,  or  however  much  he  Duy, 
from  time  to  tune,  have  eampromised 
himself  in  the  struggle  fordisthietioii, 
he  has  never  been  a  heartless  trader 
in  popular  grievanees.  He  has  been 
loud  m  proclaiming  than,  it  is  troe, 
but  it  has  been  with  motives  soperior 
to  those  of  ordinary  demagogues. 
A  hundred  voices  will  instantly  be 
raised  in  denial  of  these  favourable 
opinions,  because  it  is  usual  with 
partisans  to  adopt  wholesale  and 
sweeptng  impntattons,  and  to  dasB 
all  professed  grievanoe-mongers  to- 
gether vrithont  discrimination.  The 
proof  of  Mr.  Wakley's  comparative 
sincerity,  at  least,  lies  in  his  actioBF. 
It  1ms  been  already  asserted,  that 
there  is  no  political  offiee  which  he 
could  hold  that  would  remanente 
him,  none  that  would  yield  him  the 
income  he  derives  from  his  ofike  of 
coroner.  It  would  be  imposnble  for 
him  to  hold  any  government  appoint- 
ment consistently  with  the  due  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  that  im- 
portant post.  Two  such  employments 
would  be  incompatible,  and  the  pub- 
lic would  not  for  a  moment  allow 
them  to  be  held  by  the  same  person. 
We  acquit  Mr.  Wakley  of  the 
slightest  desire  fw  such  a  monopoly. 
He  already  has  as  much  as  he  could 
ever  hope  to  gain.  But  it  is  a  sin- 
gular fact,  that  Mr.  Wakley  has 
been  more  active  and  energetic  in 
the  exercise  of  his  voluntanr  duties 
on  behalf  of  the  unprotected  classes, 
since  he  has  been  coroner  than  he 
ever  was  before.  Night  after  night 
he  has  bestowed  unremitting  atten- 
tion on  his  parliamentary  duties, 
serving  by  day,  too,  on  committees 
and  going  through  all  the  labour 
of  investigation  and  preparation  ne- 
cessary in  bringing  forward  eases  of 
individual  misconduct  <n-  of  publk 
mismanageiwent,  when  the  govern- 
ment omdats  are  always  on  the 
watch  for  the  slightest  errors.  All 
this  voluntaiy  service  from  one  who 
has  reached  the  highest  point  in  the 
way  of  pecuBiaiT  reward  is,  at  IcattC, 
prima  facie  evidence  of  the  absence 
of  selfishness,  and  of  any  desire  to 
trade  upon  philanthropy.     It  msy 
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l)e  mid  tbat  snch  men  do  these 
thinss  because  they  like  it — ^that  the 
mind  having  been  once  in  a  state  of 
activitv  must  continue  the  excite- 
ment fox  its  own  health*8  sake — ^that, 
in  fact,  use  has  become  second  nature 
with  them.  All  we  can  say  is,  that 
we  would  like  to  see  multiplied  na- 
tnres  to  which  snch  pursuits  would 
be  thus  congenial.  Too  often  it  is 
found,  that  the  moment  pecuniary 
re^vard  has  been  obtained  by  popular 
advocates,  they  have  become  silent ; 
their  motives  unmask  themselves  the 
moment  their  objects  are  attained. 
But  Mr.  Wakley's  claims  to  sincerity 
in  his  advocacy  of  popular  grievances 
do  not  rest  solely  on  his  disinterest- 
edness. It  is  impossible  to  see  and 
hear  him,  when  urging  some  gross 
case  of  t3rranny  and  oppression  of  the 
poor — some  Andover  Union  abomin- 
ation, or  Haydock  Lodge  iniquity— 
without  being  convinc^  that  he  is 
no  actor,  but  that  his  heart,  or  at 
least  his  English  feelings  and  preju- 
dices, are  deeply  engaged.  If  there  is 
not  that  venomous  vigour,  that  point, 
that  unrelenting  irony,  and  general 
sustentation,  which  cnaractense  the 
anti-ministerial  attacks  of  Mr.  Dun- 
combe,  there  is,  at  the  same  time,  a 
breadth  and  force  of  alignment  and 
declamation — a  rou^h  pathos,  in  the 
picture  of  humble  life  and  pauper 
suffering — a  total  forgetfulness  of  all 
the  arts  of  speech -making,  which 
contrast,  in  the  eye  of  the  moralist, 
very  favourably  with  the  more 
piquant  displays  of  that  accomplished 
debater.  iJpon  the  whole,  then,  and 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  what  can  be 
said  on  the  other  side,  we  are  disposed 
to  accord  to  Mr.  Wakley,  more  than 
to  any  other  member  in  the  House,  of 
the  class  to  which  he  belongs,  the 
praise  of  being  sincere. 

There  is  decided  character  about 
Mr.  Wakley  as  a  speaker.  Although 
any  violence  of  tone  which  there  may 
at  one  time  have  been  in  his  speeches 
has  been  softened  down,  he  is  still,  in 
his  physical  and  even  in  his  mental 
peculiarities,  a  type,  and  a  very 
striking  one,  of  the  demagogue.  Nay, 
his  broad,  burly  frame,  nis  powerful 
voice,  his  careless,  unstudied  action, 
and  his  blunt,  off-hand  mode  of  ad- 
dress, may  have  contributed,  even 
more  than  his  actual  conduct,  or  the 
sentiments  he  has  from  time  to  time 
expressed,  to  gain  for  him  his  former 


political  reputation.  He  is  just  the 
man  to  sway  a  mob.  Nothing  daunts 
him.  No  man  dare  attempt  to  put 
him  down.  Not  even  O^Connell 
himself  can  wield  with  snch  a  peri'ect 
will  the  rude  elements  of  democracy. 
He  stands  amidst  the  storm  and 
shock  of  a  public  meeting  like  a  rock 
or  a  tower,  immovable,  uninfluenced, 
even  by  its  utmost  fury.  An  abso- 
lute command  of  temper,  yet  a  deter- 
mined spirit  to  put  down  opposition, 
a  watchful  eye,  a  shrewd  perception, 
and  a  ready  touch  of  humour  to 
catch  the  current  of  feeling  as  it 
turns,  give  him  a  power  over  a  mis- 
cellaneous multitude  such  as  could 
not  be  wielded  by  men  of,  perhaps, 
much  greater  intellect,  but  not  tne 
same  amount  of  determination,  pa- 
tience, tact,  and  knowledge  of  the 
weak  side  of  human  nature.  For  in 
a  crowd  the  weak  side  shews  most 
prominentl)r :  the  best  men  shrink 
from  publicity.  A  parallel  might  be 
drawn  between  him  and  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell  in  more  respects  than  one.  In 
person  they  are  not  dissimilar,  both 
Deing  tall,  bulky,  yet  active  in  the 
extreme,  and  commanding  in  mere 
physical  superiority.  As  O'Connell 
embodies  the  idea  of  the  Irishman, 
so  does  Mr.  Wakley  that  of  the 
Englishman.  In  the  one  we  see  en- 
thusiasm singularly  blended  with 
cunning,  exaggerated  enmity  con- 
trasted with  superfluous  professions 
of  affection.  In  the  other,  we  see 
prejudice  and  sterling  honesty,  com- 
mon sense,  and  a  calculating  spirit 
without  its  sordid  tendencies,  which 
merges  all  superior  motives  in  the 
one  consideration  of  what  will  be 
most  for  the  interest  of  the  individual 
or  the  cause.  They  are  alike,  too,  in 
the  contrast  between  their  out-of- 
doors  proceedings  and  their  de- 
meanour in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Each  has  in  a  high  degree  the  tact 
which  is  the  best  safeguard  of  a  pub- 
lic man. 

Mr.  Wakley,  as  a  8i)eaker  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  is  more  dis- 
tinguished for  shrewdness  and  com- 
mon sense  than  for  any  of  the 
higher  accomplishments  of  tne  orator. 
A  plain,  simple,  blunt,  downright 
style  disarms  suspicion  and  bespeaks 
confidence,  even  at  the  outset  of  his 
address.  A  manly  bluntncss,  both 
in  his  bearing  and  delivery,  precludes 
the  idea  of  any  preparation,  or  of  any 
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dea^  to  entrap  by  means  of  the 
ordinary  tricks  and  contrivances  of 
the  practised  debater.  He  has  a 
brief,  conversational  manner,  as 
though  his  thoughts  were  quite  spon- 
taneous, and  not  the  result  of  pre- 
paration. He  seems  to  be  thinking 
what  he  shall  say  next,  as  if  the 
subject  came  quite  fresh  to  his  mind, 
and  he  were,  by  a  sort  of  compulsion, 
drawing  as  much  truth  out  of  it  as 
he  couM.  This  gives  both  freshness 
and  vigour  to  his  speeches.  By  his 
singular  shrewdness  and  common 
sense,  his  perfect  command  of  temper, 
his  good-numoured  irony,  and  store 
of  imormation,  available  at  the  mo- 
ment on  almost  all  subjects,  he  has 
acquired  an  amount  of  influence  in 
the  House  disproportioned  to  the 
demands  of  his  position.  He  has  in- 
spired much  confidence  in  his  judg- 
ment, and  by  an  orisinal,  because  an 
unfettered,  turn  of  thinking,  he  con- 
trives to  strike  out  new  views  of  the 
subjects  before  the  House,  and  to 
supply  materials  for  thinking  or  for 
deoatmg  out  of  what  seem  to  be 
threadbare  themes.  This  is  the  con- 
sequence of  the  original  turn  of  his 
nund  and  the  independence  of  his 
position.  He  has  no  party  ties ;  he 
nas  received  no  training ;  ne  has  no 
class  prejudices,  such  as  obtain  in- 
fluence in  the  House  of  Commons ; 
but  has  been  a  shrewd  and  constant 
observer  of  human  nature  in  all 
grades,  and  is  not  burdened  with  an 
overpowering  sense  of  the  immacu- 
late purity  (n  public  men.  Still  you 
never  hear  from  him  those  coarse 
chargjes  of  personal  corruption  against 
individuals  which  will  often  fall  from 
Mr.  Buncombe,  notwithstanding  his 
gentlemanly  manners  and  superficial 
refinement.  Broad  as  his  insinuations 
sometimes  are,  there  is  a  degree  of 
delicacy  in  the  phraseology  in  which 
they  are  clothed;  and  though  he 
often  indulges  in  a  sarcastic  humour, 
it  seldom  or  never  carries  a  venomous 
sting.  Although  a  very  honest  and 
uncompromising^  popular  advocate, 
determined  in  his  exposure  of  public 
abuses,  and  still  more  in  his  cham- 
pionship of  the  neglected  poor,  he 
shews  a  gentlemanly  respect  for  the 
forms  andrestnuntswhicn  experience 
has  rendered  necessary  in  debate,  and 
a  forbearance  to  press  charges  to  use- 
less extremities  of  personality.  Many 
a  highly  educated  aristocrat  in  the 


House  of  Commons  might  take  & 
lesson  in  thb  respect  from  this  self- 
taught  and  self- trained  politidan. 
Mr.  Wakley  loses  nothing  in  persoBal 
influence  by  this  sensible  self-re- 
straint. If  he  has  not  quite  eon- 
quered  the  prejudices  entertained 
towards  ultra-Radical  intruders  by 
men  of  birth  and  station,  he  has  at 
least  made  them  feel  his  tntelkctnal 
power,  and  acknowledge  his  moral 
equality.  In  this  respect  he  has 
done  more  to  advance  the  interests  of 
Uie  millions,  by  making  their  advo- 
cacy respectable,  than  have  many 
more  flashy  and  showy  popular  leaders. 

He  has  inspired  great  oonfidenoe 
of  late  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Even  those  who  are  most  opposed  to 
his  opinions  treat  with  respect  his 
expositions  of  them.  He  has  gra- 
dually become  a  favourite  with  all 
parties,  and  when  he  rises  to  speak 
there  is  a  general  expectation  that  be 
will  say  something  at  once  sound  and 
amusing.  From  his  command  of 
temper,  his  tact,  and  good  homonr, 
he  is  very  useful  in  cases  where  any 
temporary  excitement  or  personal  al- 
tercation has  arisen.  There  are  few 
men  who  can  so  readily  command 
a  hearing  on  such  occasions,  or  who 
so  frequently  succeed  in  suggesting 
the  terms  of  accommodation. 

Mr.  Wakley  has  extraordinary 
energy,  both  physical  and  mental. 
To  see  him  bringing  up  his  portly, 
bulky  frame  along  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Commons  with  swinging 
arms,  and  rolling,  almost  rolli^ing 
gait — his  broad  fiur  face  inspired 
with  good-humour,  and  his  massive 
forehead,  set  off  by  light,  almost 
flaxen  hair,  flowing  in  wavy  freedom 
backwards  around  his  head,  and  the 
careless  ease  of  his  manly  yet  half- 
boyish  air,  as  tliough  he  had  no 
thought  or  care  beyond  the  impres- 
sion or  impulse  of  the  moment ;  to 
watch  the  frank,  hearty,  good-will 
with  which  he  greets  his  personal 
friends  as  he  throws  himscfr  heed- 
lessly into  hb  seat,  and  interchanges 
a  joke  or  an  anecdote,  or  perhaps 
some  stem  remark  on  the  passing 
scene  with  those  around;  then,  in  a 
few  minutes  afterwards,  rising  to 
make,  perhaps,  some  important  mo- 
tion, laying  bare  some  gross  case  of 
pauper  oppression,  or  ti&ing  up  the 
cause  of  the  medical  practitioners 
with  all  the  zeal  of  one  still  of  tlie 
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craft;  to  witness  the  fVe&hness  and 
vigour  vrith  which  he  throws  himself 
into  the  business  before  him,  you 
would  little  guess  the  amount  of 
wearying  labour  and  excitement  he 
has  idready  gone  through  during  the 
day.  Tet  he  has  perhaps  been  afoot 
from  the  earliest  hour,  has  perchance 
presided  at  more  than  one  inijuest 
during  the  morning,  listening  with  a 
conscientious  patience  to  tne  evi- 
dence, or  taking  part  with  an  earnest 
partisanship  in  the  case ;  then  off,  as 
fast  as  horses  could  carry  him,  down 
to  the  committee-rooms  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  there  to  exhibit  the 
same  restless  activity  of  mind,  the 
same  persevering  acuteness,  the  same 
zeal  and  energy,  in  sifting  the  foul 
intricacies  of  an  Audover  Union 
inquiry;  and  after  hours  perhaps 
8{>ent  m  this  laborious  duty,  rendered 
still  more  irksome  b^  a  heated  at- 
mosphere and  the  intngues  of  baffling 
opponents,  returning  home  to  accu- 
mulate the  facts  necessary  for  the 
exposure  of  some  glaring  abuse  in  the 
Post-office  or  the  roor-law  Commis- 
sion, or  to  manage  the  multifarious 
correspondence  which  his  manifold 
public  duties  compel  him  to  embark 
m.  Yet  such  is  often  the  daily  life 
of  this  hard-workinff  man.  He  is 
absolutely  indefatigable.  Nothing 
daunts,  nothing  seems  to  tire  him. 
He  may  be  an  impostor,  a  political 
quack,  a  dangerous  fomenter  of  dis- 
cord ;  but,  at  least,  he  does  not  get 
much  reward  for  his  exertions,  and 
not  even  the  prime-minister  goes 
through  more  active  labour.  The 
comfortable,  apathetic  officials  of  the 
government,  ever  anxious  to  shirk 
trouble  or  to  shrink  from  exposure, 
often  find  him  a  disagreeable  oppo- 
nent in  consequence  of  his  perse- 
verance. 

An  amusing  instance  of  this  oc- 
curred on  the  last  day  but  one  of 
the  session  which  has  just  closed. 
All  the  public  business  had  been  dis- 
posed of,  the  paper  containing  thd 
notices  of  the  proceedings  for  the 
day  was,  with  one  exception,  a  blank, 
and  but  few  members  were  present 
in  the  House.  Among  them  were 
the  Home  Secretary  and  his  under- 
lings, and  a  few  members  notorious 
for  their  approval  of  the  Poor-law. 
Sir  Creorge  Grey  was  observed,  every 
now  and  then,  to  turn  an  anxious  eye 
to  the  green  door,  evidently  hoping 


that  some  one  would  or  would  not 
make  his  appearance.  The  explana- 
tion was  found  in  the  notice-paper. 
The  one  exception  to  the  general 
blank  consistea  of  a  notice  by  Mr. 
Wakley  that  he  would  bring  before 
the  House  the  case  of  the  Haydock 
Lodge  Lunatic  Asylum.  This  was 
the  shadow  that  darkened  their  fair 
prospect  of  a  holyday.  But  Mr. 
Wakley  mi^ht  be  persuaded  or  ca- 
joled into  giving  way,  or  he  might 
not  come ;  and  so  the  threatened  ex- 
posure, which  the  government  had 
reason  to  dread,  mignt  not  be  made. 
At  length  in  came  Mr.  Wakley,  who 
strode  up  to  his  seat  with  an  awful 
air  of  determination.  Now  the  play 
began.  First  some  personal  fhend 
of  the  hon.  member,  and  supporter  of 
the  Poor-law,  began  talking  to  him 
in  a  friendly  way,  urring  how  incon- 
venient it  woula  be  thus,  at  tlie  very 
last  gasp  of  the  session,  to  bring  for- 
ward a  long  series  of  chaiges.  But 
Mr.  Wakley  only  shook  liis  ^ead 
and  knit  his  brows,  folding  his  arms 
with  a  sly  smile,  as  much  as  to  say. 
No,  it  won't  do.  This  shot  having 
missed.  Sir  Greorge  Grey  went 
across  to  the  immovable  tribune, 
and,  with  the  blandest  air  of  aristo- 
cratic condescension,  put  to  him  how 
extremely  (mtr6  would  be  his  threat* 
ened  proceeding;  that  there  was 
scarcely  a  house  to  listen  to  him ;  that 
the  country  would  overlook  the  case ; 
that  the  doors  of  the  Home-office 
should  be  open  to  him;  that  every 
justice  should  be  done,  and  so  on  :  but 
it  was  of  no  avail.  Even  Sir  James 
Graham  could  not  have  succeeded. 
Then  how  much  less  Sir  George 
Grey !  The  honourable  member  was 
still  obdurate.  Another  scheme  was 
then  tried.  A  message  came  down 
from  the  House  of  Lords,  demanding 
a  conference.  It  was  the  Home 
Secretary's  duty  to  name  the  mem- 
bers. When  the  list  was  read,  it  was 
olraervable  that  the  Speaker  pro- 
nounced the  name  of  Mr.  Watley 
with  peculiar  emphasis  and  unction ; 
for  he,  too,  would  not  have  been 
sorry  had  the  honourable  member 
relented.  One  by  one  the  members 
went  up  to  the  Lords,  Sir  Geoive 
Grey  himself  at  their  head ;  but  Mr. 
Wakley,  who  seemed  irate  at  what 
he  supposed  a  manoeuvre  to  defeat 
his  object,  flatly  refused  to  stir.  He 
was  afraid  lest  in  his  absence  som^ 
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scheme  should  be  devised  to  defeat 
him.  Folding  his  arms,  he  stretched 
himself  at  fiul  length  on  his  seat, 
saying,  in  reply  to  caUs  on  him  to  go, 
^*  No,  no,  I  shall  lose  my  chance  !** 
And  there  he  remained  obdurate, 
alike  to  the  tetchy  remonstrances  of 
the  Home  Secretary  and  the  earnest 
pleadinff  of  his  friends.  Constituted 
as  the  House  of  Commons  is,  it  re- 
quired no  ordinary  amount  of  moral 
courage  thus  to  persist  in  the  dis- 
charge of  a  troublesome  and  self- 
imposed  duty.  At  last  he  rose  and 
made  a  speech  of  several  hours*  dura- 
tion, full  of  extraordinary  details,  and 
his  reward  came  in  due  time  when 
the  newspaper  reports  appeared,  and 
it  was  found  that  he  had  given  a  last 
kick  to  the  Poor-law  Commission. 
A  man  with  such  perseverance  in  a 
cause  where  the  credit  is  often  in 
inverse  ratio  to  the  trouble,  must 
succeed,  and  deserves  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Waklev's  style  of  speaking  is 
the  most  simple  and  unaffected.  He 
has  been  too  busily  engaged  in  the 
hard  work  of  life  to  have  nad  much 
time  to  bestow  on  oratory.  He  has 
the  appearance  of  a  provincial,  and 
has  also  the  accent  of  one ;  the  as- 
sociations thus  excited  still  further 
negative  the  idea  of  polish  or  pre- 
paration. You  might  fancy,  but  for 
the  knowledge  of  passing  events,  not 
less  than  of  subjects  of  higher  order, 
which  his  speeches  display,  that  he 
was  some  country  farmer  suddenly 
smitten  with  a  passion  for  speech- 
making.  The  structure  of  his  speeches 
is  quite  inartificial,  and  the  language 
usually  the  most  simple  and  collo- 
quial of  every-dav  life.  It  is  plain, 
even  homely,  without  being  mele- 
gant;  a  manliness  of  sentiment  and 
a  quiet  self-possession  in  the  speaker, 
impart  a  kind  of  dignity  to  the  most 
ordinary  expressions.  Mr.  Wakley 
does  not  so  much  make  speeches,  as 
deliver  the  thoughts  which  burden 
his  mind  on  any  given  subject,  with 
frankness  and  smcerity.  Even  hard 
words  do  not  come  offensively  from 
him,  such  is  his  good-humour  and 
the  amenity  of  his  disposition.  He 
constantl}r  displays  great  shrewdness 
of  perception,  unmaddng  the  motives 
of  opponents  with  a  masterly  power, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  with  an  avoid- 
ance of  coarse  imputation.  Yet 
he  can  be  sarcastic  wnen  he  chooses ; 
but  his  mrcMm  is  mor«  in  the  hini 


conveyed,  and  ui  the  knowing  hxk 
of  face  and  tone  of  voice,  than  in  any 
positively  cutting  cxprcasioiis.  He 
handles  the  scalpel  with  delkaey  and 
skill,  never  cutting  deeper  tlian  n 
absolutely  necessary.  Some  of  hi^ 
'^  points  have,  from  time  to  time, 
told  remarkably  well ;  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  that  in  which  he  described 
the  Whig  ministry  as  beingmade  of 
"  squeezable**  materials.  That  one 
expression  contributed  oonaderably 
towards  gaining  for  him  the  position 
he  holds  in  the  estimation  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 

Upon  the  whole,  JSIr.Waklenr  con- 
trasts favourably  with  his  ooueagae 
in  ihe  representation  of  Finsbuxy. 
At  first  sight  he  is  not  so  captivating 
or  prepossessing  as  Mr.  Duncombe, 
but  he  has  more  sterling  stuff  in  him, 
and  is,  in  all  probability,  more  to  be 
depended  upon.  Appearances  are 
against  him ;  they  are  in  Mr.  Dun- 
combe's  favour.  The  latter  has  a 
careless,  thoughtless,  —  nay,  if  one 
may  be  allowed  the  term,  —  an  in- 
nocent expression  of  countenance: 
the  former  has  a  peculiar  habit  of 
contracting  the  eye -brows;  and  a 
keen  and  restless  eye  and  peering 
expression  set  you  at  first  on  your 
j^ard  as  against  a  scheming,  desi^- 
mg  man,  not  overburdened  with 
scruples  or  with  the  milk  of  human 
kinmiess.  But  the  longer  Mr.  Dun- 
combe speaks,  the  less  strong  is  the 
prestige  m  his  favour,  the  more  sus- 
picious you  grow  that  he  is  careless 
of  every  thing  except  personal  dis- 
play and  producing  an  effect.  Mr. 
Wakley,  on  the  other  hand,  wins  on 
you  as  he  proceeds.  The  frown 
relaxes ;  the  face,  which  had  been  too 
pale  for  an  earnest  man,  recovers  its 
colour,  and  a  good-humonr  or  an 
evident  sincerity  propitiate  favour 
and  confidence.  As  has  already  been 
said,  Mr.  Wakley  rather  takes  up 
questions  for  their  own  sake,  ^Ir. 
Duncombe  for  his  own.  With  the 
latter  it  is  all  holyday  work  and  fun : 
Chartism  is  a  capital  stake  to  gamble 
with.  True,  he  sometimes  sails  rather 
close  to  the  wind,  but  there  is  plea- 
sure in  the  risk :  it  is  like  3rachtiDg 
in  rough  weather;  the  excitement 
balances  the  danger.  But  with  Mr. 
Wakley,  grievance-hunting  is  a  very 
serious  business.  It  is  the  oocupation 
of  his  life.  As  his  time  is  very  valu- 
able, he  might  do  better  with  it  thao 
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bestow  it  on  the  public ;  yet  he  works 
away  harder  tnaa  ever.  He  oer« 
taiiJy  makes  grater  sacrifices  than 
^r.  Dtmcombe,  if  he  does  not  win 
quite  as  much  ephemeral  applause, 
or  obtain  it  quite  as  easily.  It  mav 
be  urged  that  his  patriotism  is  aU 
prospective;  at  least,  however,  he 
pa3'8  down  a  heavy  deposit.  Upon 
the  whole,  too,  he  has  done  much 


if,  in  the  course  of  his  career, 
Be  has  also  caused  some  evil.  The 
errors  of  the  Lancet^  and  the  occa* 
sional  vblences  of  an  enterprising 
demagogue  determined  to  rise  in  the 
worl<^  may  be  forgiven  in  the  man 
who  has  done  so  much  to  unmask 
the  minor  tyrannies  which  oppress 
the  pauper  population  of  this  coun- 
try. 


DB.  BOWBIRO. 


If  much  talking  could  make  an 
orator,  or  much  writing  a  philoso*- 
pher.  Dr.  Bowring  is  the  man  to  ac- 
complish the  mirade.  He  has  talked 
and  written  enough  in  his  time  to  fill 
an  Encyclopedia,  or  to  set  up  with  a 
stock  in  trade  all  the  Radicab  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  all  the  Po- 
litical Economists  d  the  press.  Dr. 
Bowring  is  the  least  agreeable  legacy 
left  by  Jeremy  Bentham  to  the  poli- 
tical world.  All  the  vigour  of  that 
remarkable  thinker  comes  to  us  di- 
luted in  the  pages  and  the  speeches 
of  the  learned  doctor.  He  is  a  poli- 
tical economist,  and  conceives  himself 
to  be  a  statesman.  He  has  been, 
moreover,  a  traveller  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  and  has  a  sort  of  speak- 
ing aoquaintance  with  many  of  the 
great  men  of  foreign  oountnes,  who, 
no  doubtt  encouraged  for  their  own 
amusement  the  loquacious  propensi- 
ties of  this  singular  variety  of  the 
genus  philosopher.  The  personage, 
of  whose  friendship  he  seems  to  be* 
most  proud  is  Mehemet  Ali.  He  has 
tried  to  establish  an  Ali  worship  in 
England,  by  an  uncompromising 
laudation  of  every  thing  done,  in  his 
short-sighted  energy,  by  what  the 
learned  doctor  calb  the  great  ruler 
of  Egvpt.  A  wager  might  safely  be 
laid  that  Dr.  Bowring  would  never 
let  a  speech  of  his  come  to  a  close 
without  lug^ng  in,  in  some  way  or 
other,  his  inunitable  Pacha. 

UnJess  it  be  from  the  circumstance 
of  his  having  been  the  executor  of 
Jeremy  Bentham,  and  the  appointed 
editor  of  his  works,  we  have  never 
been  able  to  understand  how  Dr. 
Bowring  acquired  any  standing  or 
influence  with  his  party.  It  is  true 
that  he  edited  the  Westminster  Review^ 
which  he  nearly  sunk  by  the  weight 
of  his  articles,  and  that  he  performed 
the  same  office  for  the  works  of  Je- 
remy Bctttham  after  bj0  death.    But 


in  his  own  person  he  appears  to  have 
neither  the  mental  claims  nor  the 
attractive  qualities  which  could  ac- 
count for  his  being  made  in  the 
slightest  degree  prominent  by  com- 
mon consent.  Perhaps  if  the  Liberal 
party  had  a  more  generally  reeog- 
nised  and  more  powerful  head,  a 
public  man  like  Dr.  Bowring  might 
sooner  find  his  level — might  speemly 
have  some  position  assi^^ed  to  him, 
in  which  his  laborious  disposition  and 
his  accumulation  of  facts  might  be 
rendered  serviceable  to  his  country. 
But  in  the  senend  scramble  he  stands 
as  good  a  chance  as  the  best. 

At  present  he  has  mistaken  his 
vocation.  He  does  not  possess  a 
single  qualification  which  could  ren- 
der bim  useful — at  least,  in  propor- 
tion to  his  own  idea  of  his  preten- 
sions— ^in  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  wants  that  most  essential  requi- 
site, tact,  in  an  eminent  degree.  There 
is  nothing  a  popular  assembly  dreads 
more  than  a  hore.  They  know  they 
must  listen,  but  they  hate  the  tor- 
mentor. They  take  their  revenge  by 
laughing  at  his  suggestions,  confound- 
ing even  the  good  with  the  bad. 
Thus  it  is  with  Dr.  Bowring.  He 
does  not  know  that  nature  has  not 
fitted  him  for  an  orator,  and  that  a 
rigid  economy  in  his  displ^s  would 
be  generally  acceptable.  With  the 
best  possible  intentions,  be  is  always 
saying  good  things  at  wrong  times, 
and  has  therefore  never  succeeded  in 
winning  the  ear  of  the  House.  He  is 
too  didactic.  Too  much  learning 
hath  bewildered  him.  He  knows  not 
when  to  pour  out  his  stores  and  when 
to  restram  himself;  out  it  all  comes 
in  the  most  crude  state,  possiblv  be- 
cause it  has  never  been  properly  di- 
gested. The  best  speakers  do  not 
over-crowd  their  speeches  with  either 
thoughts  or  facts,  knowing  that  a 
p^ttlUtude  is  not  like  a  smgle  mind. 
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and  cannot  well  be  fixed  to  tbe  re- 
ception of  a  train  of  thinking;  they 
rather  fix  on  a  few  leading  ideas  and 
spend  their  art  in  dresnng  them  up. 
Isot  so  Dr.  Bowring.  He  does  not 
understand  the  ad  captandum  ;  with 
him  it  must  be  all  or  nothing.  He 
carries  no  small  change  of  knowledge, 
but  brings  to  the  market  large  masses 
of  bullion,  which,  however  valuable, 
will  not  pass  current. 

Add  to  this  a  most  unfortunate 
mode  of  delivery  and  not  the  most 
dignified  or  commanding  personal 
appearance,  and  it  may  l^  supposed 
that  Dr.  Bowring,  whatever  may  be 
his  personal  worth,  his  public  ser- 
vices, or  his  intrinsic  value  as  a  per- 
ambulating dictionary  of  commerce, 
is  no  ereat  favourite  in  an  as- 
sembly like  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, impatient  of  even  the  most 
praisewortny  mediocrity,  and  sin- 
gularly alive  to  a  keen  sense  of 
the  ridiculous.  Dr.  Bowring  has 
a  most  disappointing  physiognomy. 
At  first  sight  he  seems  to  have  a  fine 
intellectufd  forehead,  but  a  second 

glance  shews  that  it  wants  some  of 
iie  noblest  characteristics,  and  that 
it  is  considerably  indebted  for  its 
seeming  depth  to  the  baldness  of  the 
head.  A  dogmatic  severity  mono- 
polises the  expression  of  the  coun- 
tenance, the  complexion  is  cadaver- 
ously pale,  and  he  has  the  sharpest 
of  Scottish  noses,  with  a  pair  of 
twinkling  eyes  more  expressive  of 
cunning  than  habits  of  deep  blinking. 
He  usiully  speaks  in  a  large  pair  of 


silver  spectacles,  which,  as  be  has  a 
continual  stoop,  appear  as  if  each 
minute  they  would  fall  off,  more 
especially  as  he  has  an  absurd  habit 
of  waggmg  his  head  and  shaking  his 
finger  whue  speaking,  like  an  aged  pe- 
dagogue tiyinff  to  awe  a  very  noognty 
boy.  From  his  mind  bemg  over- 
burdened with  ideas  and  facts,  he 
pours  them  out  in  a  confused  jumUe, 
without  order  or  arrangement,  in 
intricate  and  imperfect  sentences,  and 
without  any  thmg  like  a  eonnected 
chain  of  thinking.  All  this  crude 
mass  of  words,  too,  comes  forth  in  a 
tone  of  voice  so  wearying  from  its 
grating  monotony  as  omy  to  be 
Bkened  to  the  grinding  of  a  hurdy- 
gurdy,  or  the  sounding  of  the  kev- 
note  while  tuning  a  violoneeua 
With  all  these  disadvantages,  it  may 
well  be  imaginsd  that  frequent  ex- 
hibitions of  his  oratorical  powen, 
when  the  learned  doctor  is  so  firmly 
convinced  that  mankind  are  in  want 
of  knowledge,  and  that  be  has  a 
mission  to  impart  it,  might  become  a 
very  serious  mfliction. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  Dr. 
Bowring  seriously  and  sincerely  de- 
sires to  make  himself  useful  to  the 
public  He  is  a  very  hard-workinff 
and  laborious  man,  and  has  devoted 
much  time  to  the  aecumnlatimi  of 
facts  illustrative  of  the  state  of  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  this  oountiy. 
Ck>tdd  he  be  spirited  away  tnm  par- 
liament and  put  into  some  i^ro- 
priate  administrative  office,  all  psities^ 
iiimself  included,  would  be  gainers. 
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It  was  in  the  height  of  the  Paris 
season,  in  1817,  that  a  card  of  invita- 
tion led  me  to  the  ample  saloon  of 

the  Countess  of  D ,  where  I  found 

a  crowd  of  individuals  of  all  ranks 
and  nations.  There  were  French, 
English,  German,  and  Russian  uni- 
forms, intermingled  with  heaven 
knows  how  many  hesides.  Decora- 
tions and  orders  glittered  on  every 
band  in  a  hlaze  of  light  from  bright 
eyes  and  an  infinity  of  wax-tapers. 
Ilere  were  ^ups  of  politicians  of 
the  then  antique  Gallic,  who  affected 
to  be  as  firmly  attached  to  the  Bour- 
bon dynasty,  all  barbonnagS  as  it  was, 
as  they  had  been  just  berore  devoted 
heart  and  soul  to  the  service  of  the 
most  extraordinary  name  in  modem 
history,  whom  they  now  affected  to 
regara  as  the  superbe  oppresseur  ! 

*^  There  is  a  Boght  to  make  a  man 
hate  himself  in  his  kind,**  said  Colo- 
nel H ^t  of  the  Baden  Dragoons, 

who  had  introduced  me  to  the  lady 
of  the  mansion ;  ^^  here  we  see  of 
what  changeable  stuff  Frenchmen 
are  made.'* 

**  The  way  of  the  world,  colonel ; 
but  you  are  in  an  ill  humour  to- 
night. Was  it  ever  different  among 
court  retainers  ?** 

"  I  am  not  out  of  humour,  but  it 
nckens  me  to  see  how  men  belie  their 
avowals.  When  my  regiment  was  a 
part  of  the  army  of  Napoleon,  I  saw 
some  of  these  people  on  service. 
Then  they  declared  they  owed  all 
the;^  possessed  to  that  wonderful 
genius.  They  could  not  be  fulsome 
enough  in  the  expression  of  his 
praises.  Listen  to  them,  base  flat- 
terers of  the  Bourbons,  now  I  Rien 
nest  hewt  qae  le  vrai.  I  served  the 
same  leader,  too,  went  into  battle 
with  him  under  the  same  confidence 
in  his  genius  which  they  had,  praised 
his  wonderful  talents,  and  censured 
his  arbitrary  temper.  But  my  con- 
tingent was  a  forei^  auxiliuy;  I 
felt  it  to  be  so  at  the  tune ;  no  national 
tie  bound  me  to  his  eagles.  These 
are  Frenchmen,  vain  about  their  pa- 
triotism, all  deeply  indebted  to  Na* 
poleon.  They  might,  at  least,  conceal 
their  want  of  principle.  I  am  a 
German,  fought  a^dnst  him  at  last, 
but  owed  him  nothing.** 


In  this  way  the  colonel  s^ke  out 
his  mind  in  a  sort  of  whisper;  I 
feared  at  times  that  he  would  have 
been  overheard,  and,  changing  the 
subject,  inquired  who  that  pale, 
marble  -  faced  -  looking  personage 
might  be  seated  no  great  way  from 
us. 

"  One  of  the  most  wonderful  men 
in  Europe,  in  public  estimation,*' 
replied  the  colonel,  '^  unless  his  politic 
conduct  has  obtained  him  fame  upon 
credit.  You  must  have  seen  him 
before.  Those  long  grey -turning 
locks  and  cold  impassive  features; 
surely  you  must  recognise  the  man. 
In  Fans  so  long,  and  a  stranger  to 
the  Prince  of  Bencvento  !** 

It  was  even  himself;  the  clever, 
shrewd  diplomatist,  whose  head  was 
so  much  too  long  for  the  muddled 
cranium  of  the  cleverest  diplomatist 
of  the  old  school  in  Europe,  adding 
the  two  next  best  into  the  bargain. 
I  had  never  fallen  in  with  him, 
though  I  had  and  have  a  sinjo^lar 
habit  of  falling  in  the  way  of  dis- 
tinguieiied  men.  He  was  a  plainer 
man,  much  more  simple  in  his  car- 
riage, than  I  had  imagined.  He 
seemed  to  be  at  the  most  perfect  ease ; 
yet  altogether  I  thought  character 
was  never  so  belied  by  personal  ap- 
pearance. Still  after  a  scrutiny 
there  was  something  indescribable 
about  his  ashen  countenance.  He 
was  seated  with  his  legs  ijartially 
across,  as  if  to  give  ease  to  his  lame- 
ness. One  hand  rested  on  the  elbow 
of  his  chair,  the  other  held  a  flower 
which  a  youns  lady  had  just  pre- 
sented to  him,  having  seemmrfy  but 
at  that  moment  discovered  he  was 
present. 

^  Here,  then,  is  the  cidevant  Bishop 
of  Autun  r*  I  could  not  take  my 
eyes  away  from  him.  All  I  had  reaa 
or  heard  about  hun  came  rapidly  into 
my  mind.  "Words  were,  indeed, 
given  to  us  to  conceal  our  thoughts,** 
was  a  phrase  rightly  or  wrongfully 
attributed  to  him :  it  suits  him,  un- 
questionably. That  tranquil,  im- 
motive,  heart -hiding  countenance 
well  seconds  in  the  riffidity  of  his 
visage  the  meaning  of  tne  aphorism. 
Where  could  it  be  so  well  illustrated  ? 
That  mind  whi(^  masks  itself  best 
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is  at  the  summit  of  virtue  in  political 
chicanery.  "  Talleyrand  is  the  greatest 
name  in  modern  diplomacy — he  is 
before  me,"  passed  through  my 
thoughts  with  the  speed  of  light- 
ning.   Colonel  H 1  went  up  to 

him,  and  I  anticipated  an  introduc- 
tion, somewhat  prematurely,  as 
it  appeared,  lie  returned  my  friend's 
salutation  with  great  courtesy,  chang- 
ing at  the  same  time  an  apparent 
al^traction  of  sense  to  an  ease  and 
elegance  of  manner  which,  to  a 
stranger,  could  not  but  be  highly 
prepossessing.  Ifartful,  he  concealed 
nis  art  behmd  a  pleasing  simplicity 
of  bearing  and  speech ;  he  appeared 
the  very  extreme  of  remoteness  from 
assumption  or  affectation  of  an^  kind. 
The  freedom  of  self-possession  for 
which  he  was  celebrated  struck  me 
at  once.  He  played  off  no  game  of 
superiority,  but  arose  from  his  chair 
after  a  word  or  two  to  pass  into  an- 
other apartment  where  cards  had 
been  introduced,  and  he  was  at  the 
moment  desirous  of  joining  some 
friends  who  addressed  him  lor  that 
purpose.  This  request,  consentaneous 
with  the  colonel's  salute,  lost  me  the 
chance  of  a  presentation. 

In  the  scope  of  a  pretty  large  range 
of  society  both  at  home  and  abroad 
at  that  time,  I  never  saw  any  one 
who  at  all  resembled  this  wonderful 
man.  Talleyrand  was  sui  generis  ; 
his  singular  appearance  is  familiar  to 
most  persons  from  pictures  and  writ- 
ten descriptions,  but  his  character  is 
yet  to  be  written.  He  was  a  well- 
abused  man.  In  England  the  un- 
fledged article- writers  in  magazines 
and  newspapers  —  some  wild  from 
Connaught — made  Talleyrand  a  mark 
for  their  diatribes  without  knowing 
any  thing  about  him.  Scores  of 
scribblers,  from  the  notorious  Jew 
Goldsmith  and  his  Revohdionury 
Plutarch  downwards,  affected  to  de- 
scribe him  whom  they  did  not  under- 
stand, perhaps  never  saw,  just  as 
party -spirit  operated;  writers  who, 
like  Lord  Brougham,  write  characters 
in  one  fashion  at  one  time,  and  dia- 
metrically opposite  at  another,  and 
then  expect  to  gain  credit  with  the 
world  for  their  opinions.  Trejudice 
ran  strong  about  this  personage,  so 
lon^  upon  the  public  scene,  that  lapse 
of  time  alone  will  enable  a  fair  esti- 
mate of  him  to  be  given.  It  suffices 
that  one  party  says  of  hiffli  9»  ra»- 


querel  of  the  doctor,  ^  Ce  ne'st  pas 
la  science  que  fait  Ic  medecin  heareox, 
c*est  Tc^ronterie  ct  le  jargon  C  bat 
Talleyrand  was  a  quiet  man,  and 
made  no  commodity  of  a  waste  of 
words;  when  he  spoke  it  was  well 
and  to  the  purpose.  Others  said  thai 
his  whole  merit  was  a  peculiar  cun- 
ning, that  he  was  a  shallow  cozoomb. 
But  Talleyrand  was  no  more  un- 
principled than,  according  to  pabiic 
opinion  in  modem  days,  become  an 
adroit  politician;  and  his  camiing 
only  consisted  in  seeing  much  farther 
beyond  his  nose  than  the  politidaus 
and  diplomatists  who  were  his  con- 
temporaries, and  who  in  England,  as 
well  as  on  the  Continent,  could  not 
glance  farther  than  the  extremity  of 
that  member — some  not  so  far.  But  I 
shall  attempt  that  sketch  of  character 
which  I  have  just  declared  to  be 
impossible  to  do  correctly,  if  I  pro- 
ceed much  farther. 

Talleyrand,  except  in  his  advanced 
age,  which  could  not  make  his  cheek 
more  bloodless,  differed  little  then 
from  what  he  was  when  he  last 
mingled  in  London  society,  and  when 
he  hobbled  up  the  steps  of  the  Travel- 
lers* Club-house  to  take  an  evening 
hand  at  whist.  A  change  of  years  made 
no  change  in  his  imperturbable  mind. 
He  was  as  philosophical  and  as  ob- 
servant to  tne  last  as  he  was  at  this 
time,  when  he  was  not  much  beyond 
sixty  years  of  age, — witty,  subtle, 
dexterous,  and  penetrating ;  but  his 
qualities  were  discoverable  only 
through  their  effects.  An  opaque, 
icy  veil  covered  his  intentions  until 
the  moment  of  action.  Love  and 
hate  never  came  to  the  surface  with 
him,  even  if  they  were  the  moving 
prindDle  of  the  hour.  To  have  ex- 
hibitea  emotion  under  the  strongest 
temptation,  would  have  been  to  siu 
unpardonably  against  the  insensi- 
bility that  he  used  for  self-defence 
or  to  serve  his  immediate  purpose. 
Talleyrand,  upon  the  slightest  dis- 
play of  his  capital,  got  laiger  credit 
than  any  other  personage  not  of 
blood  royal,  while  his  great  reputa- 
tion never  betrayed  him  into  the 
exhibition  of  the  smallest  d^ree  of 
vanity,  because  he  would  not  afford 
that  a  single  weakness  he  could  help 
should  be  wasted.  He  might  taro 
his  frailties  to  account  aa  one  side 
or  the  other ;  and  he  calculated  upon 
them  in  his  diiploiaacy,  the  pfofimoa 
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throogh  which  he  fed  his  own  sd- 
fi^^hneas.  Was  decay  assaulting  the 
cUitice  in  which  he  had  housed  for 
long  years  in  gorgeous  magnificence, 
he  was  the  first  to  espy  the  spot  that, 
expanding  into  drv-rot,  would  in- 
evitably cause  its  fall,  and  prepared, 
unseen  by  others,  a  removal  from 
the  danger  that  might  place  him  in 
jeopardy.  No  one  understood  so 
well  how  to  escape  peril,  to  con- 
ceal bis  own  weak  pomts,  or  to  ex- 
pose those  of  others. 

Such  was  the  substance  of  my 
friend's  character  of  Talleyrand,  to 
which  he  added,  that  some  of  his 
(the  colonel's)  countrymen  have  com- 
pared Talleyrand  to  the  Mephis- 
topbiies  of  Goethe;  but  the  com- 
parison was  bad,  for  Mephistophiles 
was  not  a  well-bred  character,  nor 
half  as  witty.  He  had  not  Talley- 
rand's brilliant  qualities,  and  was 
but  a  semi-devil  to  the  Frenchman, 
who  was  sulphur  unadulterated. 
"  Yet,"  said  the  colonel,  "  I  may  do 
Talleyrand  injustice  in  censuring  hb 
politic  r^ard  of  himself  and  care  in 
every  jump  he  took  to  alight  upon 
his  feet ;  for  he  was  ever,  under  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  as  he  was  under 
the  Bourbons,  in  all  situations  the 
friend  of  moderate  measures  and  of 
peace.  At  times  he  would  battle  the 
question  with  the  greatest  soldier  of 
modem  times,  though  in  vain ;  and, 
as  he  could  not  produce  the  effect 
he  desired  in  this  respect,  so  he  took 
care  of  himself,  seeing  clearly  enough 
the  picture  of  the  future." 

But  I  forget  that  I  am  in  a  crowded 
saloon,  among  the  gay,  the  learned, 
and  the  renowned.  There  was  Ben- 
jamin Constant,  the  first  political 
writer  of  his  time,  the  somewhat  in- 
constant—in  fact,  the  friend  of  Co- 
rinna  of  Coppet.  Here  were  mar- 
shfids  of  France,  Napoleon's  marshals, 
and  among  them  the  unconquered 
Suchet, — ^men  now  become  characters 
of  history.  Few  of  them,  however 
gifted,  seem  to  have  been  of  "  Plu- 
tarch's men,"  like  their  master.  They 
were  ruled  by  humbler  e^roectations 
than  an  exalted  ambition  of  conquest. 
Yet  was  Suchet  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable. He  had  risen  from  grade 
to  grade  in  the  army  by  merit  alone, 
that  plague-spot  in  the  sight  of  the 
feudfd  aristocracies  throuffnout  Eu- 
rope. His  conduct  on  the  Mincio 
and  the  Yar,  when  the  tide  of  war 


had  turned  against  France,  established 
his  fame.  In  Snain  he  was  uniformly 
successful,  not  less  from  his  courage 
and  humanity  than  his  skill  in  or- 
ganising and  governing.  He  was 
somewhat  above  the  middle  stature, 
too  stout  to  be  symmetrical  in  figure 
at  this  time.  Like  most  of  the  more 
distinguished  of  the  commanders  of 
Napoleon's  armies,  he  exhibited  little 
of  the  soldier  out  of  uniform.  There 
was  none  of  that  stiff  mannerism 
which  the  German  soldier  carries 
every  where,  and  the  English  too  in 
a  degree  little  less  prominent. 

I  saw  Suchet  afterwards  in  plain 
clothes  on  several  occasions,  and 
should  have  taken  him  for  any  thing 
but  a  soldier  except  in  countenance, 
which  was  manly,  though  affable  and 
indicative  of  superior  intellect.  His 
complexion  was  pale ;  hair  dark,  lank, 
and  coarse;  and  his  features  were 
handsome.  He  had  a  lofty,  broad 
forehead,  dark  eyes,  aquiline  nose, 
li^  wavy  in  outline  and  rather  thick, 
with  a  chin  almost  as  long  as  his 
forehead  was  high.  There  was  in 
the  expression  a  character  of  much 
energy.  I  was  told  that,  next  to  his 
master,  he  had  the  power  of  attaching 
the  soldier  to  his  person  in  a  remark- 
able degree.  This  might  have  been 
the  result  of  kindness  towards  his 
men  and  his  uninterrupted  success, 
together  with  the  toleration  of  con- 
versational interchange  with  the 
humblest  in  the  ranks  sometimes  on 
a  march,— a  conduct  never  abused  by 
the  French  soldier,  because  of  all 
modem  soldiers  he  is  the  least  of  a 
mere  machine,  and  has  most  of  re- 
source and  self-reliance. 

I  was  introduced  to  the  marshal, 
who  entered  at  once  freely  into  con- 
versation. He  spoke  of  the  National 
Guard,  which  haa  been  reviewed  the 
day  before,  inquiring  if  I  had  seen  it, 
and  what  I  thought  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  regiments.  I  replied  that 
I  thought  them  very  like  the  soldiers 
of  the  fine  (it  was  the  National  Guard 
of  1816,  about  40,000).  The  mar- 
shal observed  that  Frenchmen  had  a 
fondness  for  military  display  born 
with  them;  that  they  were  sooner 
made  soldiers  than  any  other  people 
in  Europe ;  that  vast  numbers  had 
served  in  a  military  capacity,  and 
that  it  was  fortunate  for  tne  existence 
of  Uie  integrity  of  France  that  it  was 
so.    The  nuu&al  asked  where  I  was 
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when  the  troops  passed  in  review. 
I  told  him  in  a  window  of  the  Rue 
de  la  Paix,  near  the  Place  Vendome. 
He  observed  that  it  was  an  excellent 
position,  from  commanding  the  street 
and  the  place  as  well.  After  some 
other  desultory  conversation,  he  said 
that  he  had  that  day  called  upon  a 
compatriot  of  mine,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  I  said,  *^No,  I  am  an 
Englishman,  the  Duke  is  an  Irish- 
man." The  marshal  smiled,  and  ob- 
served it  was  the  same  thing ;  a 
native  of  Alsace  was  a  Frenchman. 

Suchet  died  about  seven  years  sub- 
sequently, aged  fifty-four,  leaving  a 
fine  character  both  as  an  officer  and 
a  man.  Napoleon  said  of  him,  that 
with  two  such  marshals  in  Spain  he 
would  not  only  have  conquered  the 
country  but  kept  it.  In  this  he  re- 
ferred to  the  marshal's  talents  for 
organising  civil  government,  his 
equitable  principle  of  levying  the 
taxes,  his  mildness,  disinterestedness 
in  money  affairs,  and  salutary  disci- 
pline. 

There  were  at  that  time  in  Paris  a 
number  of  houses  of  distinguished 

Sersons,  open  to  such  as  had  an  intro- 
uction  to  one  or  two  in  the  first 
instance.  Wealth  had  no  precedence 
of  talent  of  any  kind,  for  then  the 
Napoleon  system  remained  prevalent 
among  persons  of  ^ood  standing  in 
society.  The  question  was  not  then, 
^*  Is  ne,  indeed,  worth  a  million  ? 
God  bless  me,  what  a  great  man  I" 
as  it  is  in  England  ;  but  simply, 
"  Who  is  he?"  And  if  he  were  a 
character  recognised  as  noted  for  any 
particular  distinction  in  social  life, 
lor  art,  arms,  or  literature,  he  stood 
out  immediately.  The  assumptions 
of  wealthy  ignorance  then  went  in 
France  for  nothing.  The  question 
was,  "What  is  the  man?"  not, 
"  What  is  he  worth  in  cash  P  "  Not 
that  money  was  disregarded  then,  far 
from  it ;  but  it  was  kept  in  its  proper 

Slace.  Many  vile  thmgs  might  be 
one  there  to  obtain  mone;^  as  well 
as  here,  but  the  possession  md  not  as 
in  England  obliterate  the  means  of 
acquirement.  Money  was  there  the 
means  to  an  end,  instead  of  being 
as  it  is  here  the  end  of  every  means. 
In  France,  then,  the  use  of  money  in 
the  enjoyments  it  would  procure  was 
the  point  looked  at  in  its  possession. 
In  England,  hundreds  of  thousands 
in  possession  were  only  stimulants  to 


the  acquirement  of  hundreda  of  thou- 
sands more,  to  the  labour  of  oat- 
witting,  toiling,  groping,  up  to  the 
last  gasp  of  existence.  At  this  time 
the  difference  struck  me  much. 
Twelve  years  afterwards  I  saw  a 
considerable  change  for  the  worse; 
and  now,  I  am  tola — ^for  I  have  not 
seen  for  myself— -there  is  a  Arow 
bias  to  secure  the  possessioii  of  wealth 
before  all  things,  much  in  the  Englisfa 
way.  But  the  vanity  of  a  Fmch- 
man  will  always  secure  from  con- 
tempt the  individual  who  has  nothing 
but  his  person  and  his  merit  to  re- 
commena  hun,  which  they  will  not 
do  in  England.  The  saloons  of  the 
fashionable  classes  will  not  be  open 
to  receive  Jews,  brokers,  and  money- 
changers of  the  Bourse  and  FaUis 
Boyal,  and  be  shut  against  those 
who  do  honour  to  France  by  their 
endowments,  as  the  custom  is  in  Eng- 
land. The  degradation  of  the  French 
name  this  way  will  be  avoided,  if  the 
lust  of  lucre  and  the  cravinss  of 
avarice  elevate  the  more  desfncable 
of  soul  to  the  tables  of  kings  and 
nobles  in  that  countxy.  For  one 
Englishman  who  retires  upon  what 
he  deems  a  moderate  competency, 
a  himdred  Frenchmen  retire  each 
upon  a  tenth  of  the  sum.  The  one 
is  bereft  of  resources  to  kill  time,  and 
annihilates  the  little  of  it  that  re- 
mains to  him  in  dulness  and  after- 
dinner  naps  over  apoplectic  port 
wine.  The  Frenchman  sings,  reads, 
dances,  cultivates  a  garden-plot,  and 
makes  his  remnant  of  life  a  positive 
enjoyment.  The  mass  of  tne  Pa- 
risians are  a  better  informed  people 
than  the  mass  of  the  Londoners, 
hence  they  appreciate  intellect  higher. 
A  popular  writer  in  England  may 
be  invited  to  the  table  of  some  person 
of  monied  or  titled  note  to  be  made  a 
lion  of,  but  there  is  no  community  of 
feeling  existing  between  the  parties. 
The  admission  of  any  superiority  on 
the  side  of  intellect  would  wound  the 
self-love  of  those  who  measure  the 
dignity,  wisdom,  and  superiority  of 
man  solely  by  the  length  of  a  purse, 
which  will  swallow  up  all  that  it  can 
get  besides,  and  beg  its  own  sove- 
reignty to  be  first  understood.  Now 
as  the  money-getter  must  hand  over 
his  every  sense  and  faculty,  even  his 
very  soul,  to  gain  his  end,  and  tread 
alike  upon  rank  and  intellect,  it 
would  have  been  policy  for  rank  and 
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intelleet,  rank  and  the  master-spirits 
of  mind,  to  have  pulled  together  to 
prevent  an  aristocracy  of  wealth 
from  trampling  down  both.  But 
rank,  formerly  foremost  in  intel- 
lectual culture,  now  turns  for  se- 
curity to  the  barbarisms  of  past 
times,  contemplates  with  regret  the 
days  of  mental  blindness — tne  times 
of  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts,  when  it 
was  all-powerful — seeks  consolation 
in  unworthy  recollections,  and  withers 
and  pines  upon  the  memory  of  Young 
England,  getting  more  and  more  lost 
si^t  of  itself  for  that  very  reason. 
Thus  thc^  who  are  foremost  in  mind, 
who  are  m  advance  of  the  time,  can- 
not coalesce  with  opposing  principles. 
The  independence  of  the  literary 
mind  is  a  bar  to  any  common  system 
of  defence  with  rauK,  where  the  first 
admission  demanded  is  that  of  a 
superiority  founded  on  symbols  of 
death's  heads,  anti<][ue  sign-posts,  and 
fabulous  assumptions.  The  two 
classes,  therefore,  are  still  separate. 
Wealth  looks  on  both  with  eyes  of 
contempt.  It  sees  that  advanced  in- 
tellect, from  the  independence  of  a 
spirit  that,  Nathan-like,  will  rebuke 
kings,  can  never  amalgamate  where, 
if  it  could,  it  must  lie  to  the  teeth 
against  its  conscientious  conviction, 
and  be  no  more  than  an  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  as 
much  behind  in  knowledge  as  it  is 
itself  in  advance ;  and  thus  over  both 
rank  and  mind,  the  broker,  money- 
lender, and  Jew  fortune-heaper, 
maintain  their  ascendancy,  and  tread 
on  the  kibe  of  both. 

But  to  our  sheep.  The  mild,  phi- 
losophic Cuvier  was  among  the 
company — ^he  who  unveiled  the  mys- 
teries of  the  antediluvian  world,  and 
opened  to  the  view  of  the  nineteenth 
century  organised  creatures  ui^nown 
to  the  earliest  records  of  natural  his- 
tory. He  was  the  picture  of  his 
mind,  sedate,  affable,  and  full  of 
benignity.  Long  years  afterwards  I 
met  him  in  England,  changed  con- 
siderably by  advanced  years,  but  pre- 
dsely  the  same  man  m  his  bearing. 
The  Chevalier  Langles  of  the  Insti- 
tute, to  whom  I  had  been  previously 
introduced  at  the  Eoyal  Library, 
where  he  had  apartments  as  keeper  of 
the  Oriental  MSS.,  having  been  ap- 
pointed in  1792.  He,  too,  is  since 
dead.  France  was  indebted  to  him 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Oriental 


school,  where  the  literature  and  lan- 
guages of  the  East  were  at  one  time 
ardently  studied.  Here  he  had  taken 
upon  mmself  the  duty  of  the  pro- 
fessorship of  Persian.  He  was  well 
known  both  to  Sir  William  and  Sir 
Grore  Ousley,  and  was  a  man  of 
pleasing  address,  and  highly  esti- 
mated among  the  savans  of  his  time. 
He  was  simple  and  unreserved  in  his 
intercourse.  From  the  extent  of  his 
acquirements,  he  was  treated  with 
great  attention  by  most  of  the  dis- 
tinguished persons  present,  who  were 
all  on  terms  of  free  intercourse  with 
him.  His  collection  ofbooks  and  MSS. 
was  extremely  large  and  valuable. 
At  his  decease,  Beckford  of  Fonthill, 
a  great  proficient,  too,  in  Eastern  lore, 
purchased  the  celebrated  MS.  called 
the  Ay  en  AkbSryj  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  great  Akbar  by  his 
minister  Abdoiu  Fdzel,  containing 
the  laws  of  the  empire.  The  efforts 
to  obtain  this  prize  were  so  great 
that  it  was  not  obtained  under 
seventeen  thousand  francs.  His 
soirees  were  of  the  highest  character, 
noted  for  the  assemblage  of  intellec- 
tual men  of  all  stations  and  coun- 
tries. The  chevalier  was  the  reputed 
master  of  fourteen  languages. 

The  geographer  Maltebrun  and 
Barbier  the  librarian,  with  the  vene- 
rable Dcnon — names  of  renown  in 
France — together  with  many  whom 
my  friend  could  not  designate,  were 
present,  who  are  now  dust,  my  friend 
the  colonel  and  cicerone  among  them. 
They  have  no  successors  to  approadi 
these  men  of  eminence,  the  same  dull 
mediocrity  pervading  France  as  well 
as  England. 

There,  too,  I  was  greeted  with  a 
sight  of  the  pale  visage  and  hard 
countenance  of  the  Bev.  Caleb  Col- 
ton,  author  of  Lacon,  I  had  not  for 
two  years  seen  this  learned,  shrewd, 
avancious,  conceited  man ;  one 
whose  habits  were  as  singular  as  his 
character  was  contradictory. 

"  Come  to-morrow,"  said  he,  "and 
take  wine  with  me  in  the  English 
fashion.  Let  us  have  some  conver- 
sation,— no  denial." 

"  Where  do  you  reside  in  Paris  ?" 

"  I  have  lodgings  for  a  month  or 
two  at  a  wine-merchant's  near  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  I  took  them 
on  the  recommendation  of  an  old 
priest,  an  excellent  Greek  scholar, 
who  says  they  keep  at  that  house  the 
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best  Beanne  wine  in  Paris.  You  will 
find  this  true :  come  and  taste  it." 

I  dined  the  next  day  at  an  early 
hour,  and,  crossing  the  Tuileries, 
overtook  the  parson  not  at  all  mal- 
apropos.  We  crossed  the  Seine, 
passed  the  Hotel  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  and  at  last  reached  a  nar- 
row, dingy  street,  at  rijht  angles  with 
the  river,  a  short  way  along  which 
my  conductor  led  me  into  a  passage 
and  then  up  a  flight  of  stairs  that 
had  not  been  cleansed  since  they 
were  put  up.  We  then  entered  a 
room  on  the  first-floor,  looking  into 
the  street.  As  many  French  rooms 
are  constituted,  it  was  a  sitting  and 
a  bed-room  combined,  the  bed  being 
in  a  recess,  before  which  drew  a  faded 
green  curtain,  so  as  to  conceal  the 
bed  entirely  when  it  was  drawn.  In 
the  middle  of  the  outer  space  there 
stood  a  table  strewed  with  books, 
fragments  of  paper,  pens  worn  to 
stumps;  here  a  neck-handkerchief, 
there  a  pair  of  gloves :  a  coffee-pot 
and  cup,  and  a  candlestick  of  very 
lack-lustre  appearance,  were  also 
upon  the  table.  A  nest  of  drawers 
in  another  situation  displayed  each 
receptacle  more  or  less  open,  and 
linen,  cleaned  as  well  as  soiled,  hang- 
ing out  of  each  in  a  confusion  not 
very  agreeable  to  the  sight.  A  coat 
hun^  on  one  chair,  on  another  a  pair 
of  French  boots  exhibiting  a  re- 
markable lack  of  polish.  In  this 
comer  was  a  fishing-rod,  in  that  a 
double-barrelled  giui ;  in  fact,  the 
whole,  to  coin  a  word,  was  a  perfect 
"  confusatory,"  even  to  a  Cantab. 
The  floor  of  the  room  was  in  the 
same  dirty  plight  as  the  stairs,  or 
very  little  better,  and  both  were  of 
timoer,  a  thing  not  so  common  then 
in  Paris,  nor  half  as  cleanly  as  the 
red  hexagonal  tile.  The  floor  was,  no 
doubt,  yet  more  neglected,  because 
the  frotteur  could  not  remind  the 
owner  that  the  mystery  of  his  art 
was  hebdomadarily  required  to  keep 
up  the  brick -red  polish,  so  m-atefiu 
to  the  sight  and  pleasant  to  tne  feel- 
ing in  tne  July  of  a  Parisian  sum- 
mer, and  Mrithal  so  clean  too. 

I  began  to  wonder  where  I  should 
find  a  seat,  ieeing  every  piece  of  fur- 
niture in  request  for  a  legitimate  or 
iUcgitimate  purpose;  but  in  a  mo- 
ment the  things  upon  a  couple  of 
chairs  were  turned  upon  the  floor, 
and  the  reverend  gentleman   pro- 


duced a  rickety  table,  not  a  jvr^ 
square,  placed  it  in  the  centre  of  th< 
room,  and  rang  the  bdl.  In  a  fetr 
minutes  wine-glasses  and  a  bottle  of 
that  expressive  contour  which  indi- 
cates the  luitivity  of  Cote  d'Or  were 
placed  upon  the  table ;  our  chair* 
were  wis'h-vis^  when  the  parson 
said, — 

"  Dear  me,  I  have  not  dined  T 

"Not  dined! '•I  rejoined.  "Why 
did  you  not  partake  with  me  jfi»t 
now?" 

"  Yon  dine  too  cxpensivdy  for  me. 
I  care  not  what  I  eat ;  but  I  mnvi 
have  good  wine  for  sauce." 

The  best  proof  in  the  world  fol- 
lowed that  what  he  said  was  correct, 
and  that  his  own  laconic  remark  wss 
true, — that  "  avarice  is  a  passion  full 
of  paradox,"  He  struck  a  light,  lit 
a  spirit-lamp,  over  which  in  a  few 
minutes  he  nad  half  a  pint  of  water 
and  a  couple  of  eggs  boiling,  and 
boiling,  too,  until  tE^  were  as  hard 
as  bnckbats.  M'^hen  taken  out  of 
the  water  they  were  eaten  with  a 
little  salt,  and  pcdn  a  la  tHserHi/n^ 
as  the  French  say,  and  the  repast  was 
over  before  I  could  finish  a  second 
glass  of  Beaune,  for  he  had  insisted 
on  the  wine-tastinff  proceeding  n- 
multaneously  with  his  cookery.  He 
enjoyed  a  glass  of  wine  and  con- 
versation, but  he  never  drank  when 
alone.  Avaricious  in  most  other 
things,  he  was  profuse  with  his  wine. 
He  oflen  cooked  his  solitary  mutton- 
chop  himself,  and  finished*  it  by  the 
time  a  friend  or  two  could  drop  in 
to  take  wine  and  talk  with  him ;  for 
as  to  the  quantity  of  either  be  never 
grudged  it,  and  would  have  both  of 
the  best  quality  too.  Some  of  hi« 
habits  were  those  of  the  collie,  of 
which  when  in  the  great  world  he 
could  never  divest  himself. 

Many  things  were  said  of  this  sin- 
gulai  man  aner  his  decease  which 
were  wholly  untrue,  especially  of  his 
keeping  low  company,  which  he 
never  did.  His  besetting  sin  was  a 
love  of  play ;  but  he  made  no  friend 
or  companion  of  the  ^mHcr,  for 
such  society  did  not  suit  hb  taste. 
He  played  at  public  tables  or  dab- 
bled in  the  iVtnds,  but  in  what  he 
did  he  was  isolated,  and  formed  no 
low  connexions.  His  play  was  more 
to  gratify  an  avaricious  temper  than 
for  excitement,  and  the  money  he 
won  he  clutched  fast.    **  I^ght  come, 
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%ht  go,**  was  not  his  temper.    lie 
would  drive  as  hard  a  bargain  about 
3  horse  as  any  Yorkshireman,  and 
rejoice  over  the  extra  guinea  gained 
by  his  finesse  as  if  he  had  compassed 
some  great  feat,    llis  propensity  to 
play  was  well-nigh  cured  by  his  loss 
in  certain  foreign  bonds,  in  which  he 
had    specnlated  after  dealing  some 
time   in  ¥rine,  under  the  rose.    He 
then  started  for  America,  returned 
to  £arope  via  Havre,  and  commenced 
pkiore- dealer  in  Paris  with  a  very 
slight  knowledge  of  art,  by  which  he 
must  have  lost  money.    We  chatted 
over    our  wine  about   all  sorts  of 
things,    but   principally    literature. 
We   had    a  long   talk,  too,   about 
ghosts.     Colton  was  superstitious, — 
made  so  by  his  belief  in  the  Samp- 
ford  ghost  affair,  in  the  matter  of 
which  he  offered  to  give  200/.  to  the 
poor  of  the  parish  if  the  proceedings 
were  ever  discovered  to  be  effect^ 
by  human  agency.    He  was  never 
called  upon  for  the  money.    Some- 
times he  was  sententious  and  sported 
his  aphorians.  His  Xacon  was  written 
on   covers  of  letters  and  scraps  of 
paper  of  every  species    nearest   at 
band  ;  the  greater  part  at  the  house 
next  door  to  Westwood  the  watch- 
maker, in  Prince's  Street,  Soho,  who 
was  subsequently  murdered.  He  was 
never    tired    of  quoting   over    his 
wine,   strictly  with    the   grammar- 
school  drawl    and   emphasis,   some 
quotations  from  a  poem  called  Hypo- 
rrtjy,  which  he   thought  the  best 
thing  he  had  done.    But  he  had  no 
genius.    He  was  an  arid  writer  in 
verse,   Pope's  Moral  Essays  being 
the  model  of  his  poetry  without  the 
inspiration. 

'*Now  is  not  that  a  fine  line?** 
repeating  it. 

"Very fine, Colton;  capital:  wor- 
thy of  Pope!" 

Then  came  a  line  scnnewhat  ana- 
logous in  sound  from  Pope,  which 
he  would  close  with  the  remark,— 

"  Upcm  my  word,  I  think  mine  is 
every  bit  as  good,  as  musical,  as  an- 
tithetic— nearly  as  good  as  Pope,  eh  P 
Anotl^er  glass  of  wine?  Would  you 
rather  have  Volnay  ?     Only  say  .^ 

The  offer  to  change  the  wine 
shewed  the  right  string  was  touched. 
It  can  hardly  be  imagined  that  the 
didactic,  philosophic,  kamed,  acute, 
Baconian  Lacon  would  thus  exhibit 
in  himself  the  fallacy  of  his  own  pre- 


sumed doctrines — would  destroy  the 
picture  imagination  had  portrayed 
of  him. 

With  a  readiness  of  moral  display 
belonging  to  few,  he  exhibitea  a 
shrewd  cunning  that  ever  spoke  out 
of  the  wrinklai  comers  of  his  two 
twinkling,  ordinary,  but  penetrating 
eyes,  and  spoke  all  was  not  what  it 
seemed  with  him ;  but  his  mealy,  co- 
lourless visage  was  as  much  proof 
a^inst  emotion  as  that  of  Talleyrand 
himself.  There  is  an  idiosyncracy 
of  mind  as  well  as  body  that  sets  all 
analogy  and  calculation  at  defiance, 
to  borrow  from  himself,  which  was 
well  illustrated  in  his  own  character. 
In  argument  he  was  wonderfully 
ready.  One  day  when  I  was  pre- 
sent, a  celebrat^  Hebraist  was  in- 
clined to  render  the  passage  where 
Balaam's  ass  is  represented  as  speak- 
ing by  the  introduction  of  the  words 
^  as  if  *'  the  ass  had  spoken.  He  was 
instantly  put  to  silence  by  Colton^s 
remark,  "In  that  case  the  New  Tes- 
tament goes  for  nothing." 

"How  so?" 

"  Why  I  have  the  authority  of  the 
Second  Kpistle  of  Peter  against  your 
interpretation, '  the  dumb  ass  speak- 
ing with  man*8  voice  forbade  the 
madness  of  the  prophet.' " 
•  Nothing  could  be  a  more  complete 
refutation  than  the  reading  of  a  Jew- 
ish Christian  in  explaining  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Old  Testament.  Colton 
got  once  into  the  pulpit  and  forgot 
his  sermon.  He  was  not  disconcerted. 
He  knew  his  residence  was  too  dis- 
tant to  send  for  it,  and  he  preached 
off  a  sermon  extempore  equal  to  any 
he  ever  wrote,  and  nobody  discovered 
what  had  happened. 

When  out  shooting  one  day,  at  a 
distance  from  any  aid  in  getting  over 
a  hedge  with  his  gun  cocKcd,  he  dis- 
charged a  barrel  through  the  middle 
of  the  upper  part  of  his  arm,  half 
way  between  tne  shoulder  and  the 
elbow,  tearing  away  the  bone  for  a 
space  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the 
charge,  which  at  that  distance  passed 
almost  as  compact  as  a  ball.  Despite 
the  pain,  he  had  an  apprehension,  not 
ill  founded,  that  he  should  bleed  to 
death.  He  lay  down  on  his  back, 
where  he  remained  for  an  hour 
shouting  as  loud  as  he  could  before 
assistance  came,  pressing  upon  one 
of  the  main  arteries,  the  situation  of 
which  he  well  knew,  near  the  shoul- 
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der,  to  prevent  the  blood  flowing 
towards  the  wounded  part, — a  re- 
markable instance  of  presence  of 
mind.  With  all  this  he  was  not 
physically  a  brave  man,  and  so  full 
of  fears  about  the  supernatural,  that 
when  a  curate  at  Tiverton  he  could 
not  cross  the  churchyard  at  night 
from  a  friend's  house  without  an  at- 
tendant, generallv  a  girl  of  twelve 
years  old,  with  a  lanthom  and  candle 
to  light  him  over  the  fearful  pre- 
cinct. Yet  this  same  man  conmiitted 
suicide  to  avoid  a  painful  surgical 
operation !  Such  an  enigma  is  hu- 
man character. 

He  was  no  respecter  of  persons, 
and  very  negligent  in  his  dress.  I 
went  to  near  nim  preach  at  Eew,  be- 
ing engaged  to  dine  with  him  after- 
wards. The  present  King  of  Hano- 
ver was  there  with  his  then  duchess. 
The  congregation  was  small.  Not 
knowing  the  royal  personages  were 
at  Kew,  he  mounted  into  the  pulpit 
with  grey  trousers.  This  important 
matter  was  conunented  upon  by  the 
duke  and  duchess;  it  was  feamilly 
heterodox,  to  be  sure.  It  came  to 
his  ears  that  the  circumstance  had 
been  remarked.  He  was  to  dine 
with  the  great  people  a  day  or  two 
afterwards. 

"  Well,  Colton,  did  you  get  a  rap 
on  the  knuckles  for  your  want  of 
regimentals?" 

"  Oh,  no ! "  said  he,  "  I  hardly  ex- 
pected such  a  thing  to  my  face— it 
would  hardly  be  good  manners." 

"  But  if  it  had  happened  ?  " 

*'*'  I  would  have  told  the  duke  that 
the  value  of  religious  truth  did  not 
depend  upon  the  colour  of  a  man's 
breeches?" 

At  that  time  he  used  to  keep  his 
cigars  in  the  church,  in  a  little  dark 
puice  under  the  pulpit,  because  it 
had  the  exact  degree  of  dampness 
thev  required,  for  which  place  he 
said  wrapping  them  in  a  cabbage- 
leaf  was  but  a  bad  substitute.  His 
house  looked  over  meadows  to  the 
Thames,  in  the  windows  facing  which 
we  often  smoked  and  talked  of  the 
classics,  or  chopped  metaphysics, 
until  night  closed  the  scene.  I  then 
used  to  walk  down  Kew  Lane,  and 
across  the  Green  to  the  stage  at  the 
Star  and  Garter.  No  one  was  more 
surprised  than  myself  at  the  vicar's 
sudden  departure  and  break-up,  in 
which,  it  is  said,  he  slicwed  more  ap- 


prehension of  inrolveniait  than  he 
was  justified  in  doing. 

Lacon  was  composed  in  aU  aorts  of 
places  and  companies ;  much  (tf  it  in 
his  town  lod^g,  as  I  have  before 
said,  a  penurious  second-floor,  npon 
a  common  deal  table,  with  a  stump 
of  a  pen.  He  would  drink  costly 
wines,  write  an  aphorism,  spout 
poetry,  or  argue  upon  a  future  state. 
In  his  creed  I  believe  him  to  bare 
been  a  Materialist.  Speaking  of 
miracles  one  day,  he  saio,  **  Hnmtr's 
argument,  that  it  was  more  likdy 
those  who  saw  the  miracles  should 
be  deceived  than  that  the  miracle? 
themselves  should  be  true,  had  never 
been  satis&ctorily  refuted." 

"Your  opinions,  I  perceive,  tend 
to  materialism,"  I  once  remarked  to 
him. 

"  It  is  not  alwajs  wise  for  a  man 
to  disclose  his  opinions,"  he  replied, 
with  one  of  his  peculiar  ezpressioDS 
of  countenance. 

I  have  no  doubt  he  persuaded 
himself  into  the  act  that  terminated 
his  existence  hj  long  previous  ar- 
gument with  himself.  He  must,  on 
the  one  hand,  have  undergone  a  very 
painful  operation  of  uncertain  issue, 
or,  on  the  other,  make  the  issue 
certain,  and  escape  the  bodOy  tor- 
ture. It  was  precisely  the  temper  of 
the  man  to  choose  the  least  evil  in 
his  own  notion,  laying  a^de  any  re- 
flections save  those  arising  from  im- 
mediate evil. 

There  was  a  strange  personage  in 
Paris  then,  but  Paris  was  then  fiDI  of 
strange  personages  of  all  countries, 
who  was  known  to  Colton.  He  was 
a  German  baron,  whose  name  I  can- 
not recall.  He  boasted  a  good  deal 
of  his  services  in  the  raiinsular 
war.  I  suspected  he  was  something 
between  a  Uagliostro  and  a  Pihiitz, 
being  one  of  those  men  who,  if  they 
are  to  be  credited,  pass  their  lives  in 
singular  adventures,  owing  to  their 
merits  not  being  justly  appreciated, 
and  yet  are  amusing  creatures.  This 
class  of  men  is  mucn  noticed  by  Eng- 
lish girls,  who  take  German  barons 
for  nobles  in  station  analogous  to 
our  own,  in  place  of  ranking  merely 
as  common  esquires.  Thus  to  be- 
come "baronesses,"  as  they  iancy, 
thc^  fling  themselves  away  upon  in- 
dividuals too  ollen  who  are  not  gen- 
tlemen even  in  their  manners,  and 
spend  their  lives  wretchedly  in  the 
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anns  of  some  half-starred  Teutonic 
vagabond.  The  baron  in  qucation 
was  rather  noted  for  his  propensity 
to  the  bottle  than  to  love-making. 
That  he  was  an  ill-treated  man  was 
most  probably  untrue,  for  he  told 
falsehoods  magnificently,  being  a 
very  hero  in  the  art.  He  never 
wasted  the  vice  that  was  so  invalu- 
able to  individuals  situated  as  he 
was,  who  had  to  make  his  way  by 
that  means.  He  worked  with  it 
upon  a  scale  which  gave  him  a  title 
to  be  a  hero  rather  than  a  petty 
manslayer.  There  was  something 
great  in  the  dimensions  of  his  men- 
dacity. A  tall,  large,  powerful  man, 
with  a  curved  nose,  be  reminded  me 
of  the  cuts  of  the  renowned  Baron 
Munchausen.  It  was  difficult  to  tell 
in  what  part  of  the  world  he  had  not 
been;  but  Spain,  during  the  war, 
was  the  stage  upon  which  he  played 
off  most  01  his  more  remarkable  ex- 
ploits: upon  Spain  he  ¥ras  felicit- 
ously mendacious.  Whether  he  ac- 
quired bis  love  for  brandy  where  he 
laid  the  scene  of  his  adventures,  I 
never  learned,  but  that  was  the  staple 
of  his  vitality,  until  life  itself  began 
to  surfeit,  his  iron  constitution  gave 
way,  and  he  passed  into  that  state  of 
existence  of  which  in  his  lifetime  he 
seemed  to  have  thought  nothing. 
He  said  he  had  been  in  the  English 
service  in  Spain ;  I  could  never  learn 
in  what  regiment.  Most  probably 
he  had  joined  the  guerillas  on  his 
own  account,  and  was  with  the  gue- 
rilla chiei^  Sanchez,  when  he  cap- 
tured the  governor  of  Ciudad  Rod- 
rigo,  by  concealing  himself  in  the  en- 
virons of  that  city.  On  this  exploit 
I  used  to  tease  bun. 

*^You  did  not  capture  the  go- 
vernor— ^it  was  Sanchez,  the  guerilla 
leader." 

^'I  did  though  — it  was  all  my 
doing.  I  deserted  into  the  city,  got 
acquainted  with  the  French  officers, 
kept  up  a  correspondence  with  my 
friends,  pretended  there  was  a  body 
of  English  and  Spanish  deserters 
ready  to  come  in,  who  feared  to  ap- 
proach without  the  governor's  word 
as  a  sccuritv.  I  got  him  to  go  out 
with  a  small  escort,  thirty  or  forty 
horsemen  only.  No  enemy  was  sus- 
pected to  be  so  near;  they  even 
turned  the  cattle  out  daily  from  the 
city  to  feed,  all  appeared  so  peace- 
able in  the  environs.  Then  I  led 
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the  governor  among  the  ffuerilla»— 
can  jrou  say  I  did  not  ?  They  were 
on  him  at  once  on  all  sides,  like  so 
many  timers.  Not  a  Frenchman 
got  back  into  the  town.  I  was  never 
rewarded  for  ray  services !  ** 

"  But  you  were  not  with  Welluig- 
ton — you  were  a  butcher  with  San- 
chez, not  a  soldier.** 

"I  was  serving  your  country; 
Sanchez  was  in  Engush  pay,  then  I 
was  in  English  pay  too.** 

"  How  came  you  away  from  Wel- 
lington, th^,  from  your  regiment, 
among  Sanchez*  bancutti  ?** 

"Duty;  I  had  an  understanding 
with  Wellington.'* 

"  And  you  got  no  reward,  baron  ?** 

"  Not  a  sous.  I  took  Ciudad  Uo' 
drigo— I  did,  myself;  had  the  go- 
vernor been  there  it  would  not  have 
been  taken — ^the  English  would  have 
been  beaten  off.  Aereibre  I  say  I 
took  the  place.** 

"  You  did  not  surnmnd  it,  baron, 
did  your 

"  I  don*t  understand." 

^^  Because  some  of  my  countrymen 
have  taken  towns  that  way.** 

'*  You  believe  nothing  that  I  say  t 
— ^you  have  a  very  narrow  concep- 
tion. All  I  say  is  true ;  I  should  like 
to  see  him  who  will  say  it  b  not  I  ** 

"  I  won't,  baron ;  I  only  remarked 
that  Juan  Sanchez  and  his  guerillas 
robbed  you  of  the  credit." 

"  Sir,  I  took  the  city,  that  is  the 
fact.  Wellington  had  nothing  to  do 
when  his  army  came  but  to  make  a 
demonstration." 

*^  It  is  unlucky,  indeed,  baron,  that 
your  services  have  been  passed  over.'* 

^^  Else  I  should  have  oeen  a  gene- 
ral in  your  service  before  this  time. 
How  unfortunate  I  '* 

"  Unfortunate,  indeed,  baron.'* 

He  was  a  mysterious  character  this 
baron,  whatever  he  had  been.  He 
had  undoubtedly  been  in  the  country ; 
he  understood  Spanish,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable had  lived  there,  as  one  circum- 
stanced like  himself  might  be  sup- 
posed to  do,  somewhat  as  the  French 
say,  rather  profanely,  par  la  grace 
de  JDieii,  It  was  not  at  all  difficult, 
upon  any  subject  out  of  the  common 
way,  to  detect  his  sballovmess. 

'*  You  have  been  in  all  parts  of 
Spain,  baron?" 

'^  Every  place  from  St.  Sebastian 
to  Malaga,  every  town  from  Gibral- 
tar to  Baroelooa." 

11 
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**Did  you  ever  see  the  bulls  of 
Guiflando  P" 

"  And  many  other  hulls,  and  bnll- 
fights  into  the  bargain.  A  fine  thing 
is  a  good  ball*fight !  I  have  rode  a 
hull  until  he  was  tame  as  a  lamh." 

"After  he  was  drawn  out  of  the 
combat,  I  suppose  ?** 

"  You  do  not  say  I  have  not  P" 

"  Oh,  no— not  at  all,  baron  I—but 
the  bulls  of  Guisando  ?' 

"I  know  the  breed— those  with 
streaked  hides !— deadly  fierce !  '* 

"I  thought  they  were  a  quiet 
breed,  baron,  as  they  have  not  moved 
for  seventeen  hundred  years.'** 
;i"None  of  your  mvstification — I 
love  truth.  Xou  will  not  believe 
what  ^ou  do  not  see  I  I  have  rode 
a  Spanish  bull  till  he  was  as  tame  as 
a  fanner's  ass.  A  firm  spirit  and 
active  limbs  will  tire  a  bull?' 

"But  the  bulls  of  Guisando, 
baron?" 

Hete  tL  friend  present  could  not 
conceal  his  laughter  any  longer. 
Fearing  if  he  undeceived  tne  baron, 
the  latter  might  pick  a  quarrel,  I 
made  a  pretence  of  following  hun, 
and  put  an  end  to  our  joking.  To 
his  last  hour  the  baron  never  knew 
how  deeplv  he  had  displayed  his  ig- 
norance tnrough  his  besetting  sin, 
and  thus  provoked  our  rimcule. 
One  of  his  extraordinary  feats  was 
riding  from  the  Isla  at  Cadiz  to 
Gibraltar,  in  one  forenoon,  to  eat 
hot  lobsters  with  the  officers  of  the 
garrison.  The  sin  of  which  he  was 
guilty  was,  no  doubt,  lessened  by  the 
consideration  that  he  deceived  no- 
body, and,  according  to  casuists,  it  is 
in  this  that  the  mortal  part  of  the 
sin  consists.  The  baron  died  a  few 
months  afterwards,  the  victim  of  too 
copious  draughts  of  his  favourite 
beverage. 

The  variety  of  character  then  in 
Paris,  drawn  from  all  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, was  an  amusing  study  for  per- 
sons of  observation  and  leisure.  It 
must  be  remembered,  too,  that  there 
was  at  that  thne  the  utmost  freedom 
of  intercourse  existing,  and,  all  cur- 
cumstances  considered,  a  good  deal 
of  civilitv.  A  loxi^  period  must  pass 
away  before  a  similar  crisis  can  again 
occur,  to  bring  such  a  motley  ex- 


hibition of  human   kind  into  one 

focus. 

I  had  returned  to  my  Hotel  Vi- 
vienne.  Rue  Vivienne,  one  day  from 
the  excellent  Beaune  of  the  Kew  vi- 
car, when  I  found  a  card,  "  Lc  Com- 
mandeut  de  Sodre,  Hotel  Boston.^ 
I  knew  of  no  such  permiAge,  and 
naturally  felt  my  curiosity  uoused 
to  know  something  aboat  the  per- 
son who  had  thus  left  his  address. 
On  tiie  following  morning  a  daric- 
complexioned,  rather  thidc-set  per- 
sonage, of  the  middle  height,  called 
upon  me.  He  was  dressed  in  a  greco 
coat,  spoke  English  well,  and  seemed 
to  feel  quite  at  home  while  inform- 
ing me  that  he  had  left  his  eaid  the 
day  before,  at  thi!  reoommendation 

of  Mr.  L ,  a  friend  of  mine.    I 

inquired  his  pleasure,  and  he  told  me 
he  wished  Uike  my  adviee  npon  a 
public  affidr.  He  was  to  importu- 
nate that  he  prevailed  upon  me  to 
see  him  the  next  day  at  the  Hotel 
Boston. 

I  went  to  my  appointment  abont 
noon,  and  found  an  excellent  tMjemi 
d  lafatirchette  laid  out,  of  which  he 
insisted  I  should  partake.  While 
breakiksting  he  told  me,  with  some 
self-suffidency,  that  he  had  been  the 
Portuguese  secretary  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  during  the  Peninsular 
campais:ns;  that  he  was  constantly 
with  the  Duke  at  head-quarters, 
from  the  nature  of  his  duties. 

I  then  b^an  to  marvel  yet  more 
what  this  Commandeur  could  want 
of  me.  He  did  not  leave  me  long 
in  suspense,  but  producing  The  Tinus 
newspaper,  inquired  whether  I  had 
read  the  reflections  it  contained  upon 
the  conduct  of  Portugal  respecting 
Monte  Video.  Saving  that  I  had, 
he  put  into  my  hanos  an  ill-oonoocted 
reply.  I  soon  gathered  that  his  ob- 
ject was  to  get  me  to  look  it  over, 
and  alter  it  for  him  in  those  places 
where  the  alignments  were  too  KeUe. 
I  promised  I  would  examine  it ;  and 
I  did  so.  As  I  was  oominff  to  Eng- 
land, he  requested  me  to  hand  it  to 
some  newspaper  fi)r  insertion.  I  gave 
it  to  Mr.  Perry,  of  the  Mormug 
Chronicle^  who  made  a  chai^ge  m 
twenty  guineas  for  the  insertiott  of 
each  communication,  whidi  was  paid 
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by  the  Chevalier  A— «—  C-— ^  an 
agent  of  the  Fortoffuefle  ooveninient 
in  London,  through  my  hands.  As 
I  had  some  trouble  in  tne  ofiair,  and 
had  bnsinen  of  my  own  to  attend 
upon,  I  did  not  eaU  upon  De  Sodre 
on  my  goins  back  to  Paris.  I  had 
done  enough  to  oblige  the  friend 
who  had  introduced  the  Commandenr 
to  me;  and  our  time  is  private 
merchandise,  on  which  no  unacm^* 
lous  stranger  has  any  just  clami. 
Besides,  I  did  not  much  like  the 
man.  It  happened  thati  sitting  under 
Tortonf  8  window  at  sunset,  to  enjoy 
the  coolness  after  a  hot  Ftois  day-^ 
and  they  who  know  what  a  hot  Fws 
day  is  m  July,  do  not  easily  forget 
it — the  Commandeur  espied  me, 
though  the  sitting  company  were 
three  deep,  and  i  was  in  the  rear* 
most  rank,  deyouiing  rather  than 
eating  an  ice.  He  expressed  surprise 
at  not  having  seen  me  since  my  re- 
turn ;  and  as  before,  with  a  sort  of 
diplomatic  finesse,  turned  the  con* 
versaticm  upon  himself  and  his  pri- 
vate affairs.  I  had  given  him  an 
opinion  unon  some  public  business, 
would  I  advise  him  on  another  very 
important  matter?  I  suffered  mv* 
self  to  be  ]^re  vailed  upon ;  and  at  tne 
time  appomted  he  produced  a  heap 
of  MS.  written  in  Portuguese. 

''This,'*  said  he,  ''is  a  history  of 
the  private  as  well  as  public  life  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  Peninsular 
war  to  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  I  kept 
a  journal  of  every  thing  pro  orcofi, 
and  I  think  of  publi&mg  it.**  I 
took  the  papers,  opened  them,  and 
collected  tne  substance  of  some  pass- 
ages here  and  there,  in  a  very  loose 
way,  not  being  a  Portuguese  scholar. 
I  quickly  saw  that  there  must  be  some 
latent  motive  for  printing  such  a 
work  at  that  moment.  Englishmen 
of  every  party  felt  that  any  thing 
which  might  raise  a  prejudice  against 
the  Duke,  true  or  mlse,  in  the  eyes 
of  foreigners,  assumed  the  appear- 
ance of  a  personal  reflection  uj^n 
himself.  The  Army  of  Occupation 
was  in  the  country.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  passed  through  the  streets 
of  Paris  without  insult,  disliked  as 
the  conqueror,  but  as  the  man  treated 
with  courtesy.  Such  was  the  con- 
duct of  the  Parisians  who  belonged 
to  the  Bonapartean  generations  now 
pa»ed  away;  and  such,  it  may  be 


added,  was  not  the  conduct  of  the 
Plirisians  of  a  later  era. 

I  was,  from  what  I  have  said  about 
the  scanty  gleaning  of  the  language 
of  the  MS.,  added  to  the  character  of 
the  writing,  ill  able  to  make  out 
more  than  isolated  passages,  upon 
which  I  at  once  formed  an  opimon 
decidedly  inimical  to  the  publication. 
I  felt  the  spfait  of  my  country  move 
within  me.  I  could  not  but  be  sensi- 
ble that  it  was  not  proper  the  moment 
of  public  triumph  should  be  clouded 
by  the  slkhtest  disparagement,  or  a 
display  ofprivate  weakness,  in  which 
one  man  cuts  no  better  figure  than 
another ;  it  was  my  impressbn  that 
such  weaknesses  were  not  spared  in 
the  MS.  I  felt  that  the  question  put 
to  me  could  originate  in  no  high  or 
just  feeling,  considering  who  the 
party  had  been  with  whom  I  was 
conversing. 

"Why  do  you  wish  such  a  work 
to  be  published,  and  just  now,  too  f 
Such  memoirs  of  dlstmffuished  men 
seldom  j$pear  until  tnev  are  no 
more.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
must  have  been  your  friend  and  pa* 
tron.  I  should  reel  attached  to  one 
who  had  achieved  so  much,  and  hay- 
ing been  myself  present,  and  in  his 
confidence  to  a  certain  extent,  I 
should  have  esteemed  his  character 
as  dearly  as  my  own.** 

With  an  upright  mind  where  all 
was  right,  I  conceived  it  could  not 
be  otherwise ;  but  my  host  reasoned 
in  the  way  of  the  world. 

"  The  Duke  has  not  used  me  well.** 

••How  so?" 

Here  the  Commandeur  put  into 
my  hands  a  statement  in  JPrench, 
printed  on  three  or  four  sides  of  let- 
ter paper,  which  I  had  in  my  posses- 
sion  until  very  recently,  but  I  find  I 
have  mislaid  it.  The  contents  of  that 
paper,  and  the  Commandeufs  com- 
munication, were  in  substance  as  fol- 
lows :  "  The  Duke  has  not  treated  me 
well.  He  refuses  to  render  me  a  most 
important  piece  of  service.  Some 
httle  time  ago  I  fell  in  love  here  in 
Paris,  with  a  charming  girl,  who  re- 
turned my  passion.  She  was  resi- 
dent with  her  mother,  and  under 
a^.  Her  father  was  an  officer  in 
the  French  army,  at  that  time  sta* 
tioned  in  Corsica;  and  might  not 
have  consented  to  my  addre^ing  his 
daughter.  Without  parental  con- 
sent a  girl  under  age  cannot  in  any 
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way  dispose  of  herself.  I  obtained 
her  consent  to  go  off  with  me  to  Por- 
tugal, if  her  mother  could  be  got  to 
agiee  to  her  elopement  The  mother 
was  avaricious,  and  was  prevailed 
upon  to  consent  provided  I  signed  a 
bond  to  pay  her  four  or  five  thou- 
sand firancsa-year  for  life."  (I  forget 
the  exact  sum.)  *•  The  bond  was  duly 
executed,  mv  mistress  and  I  set  off 
for  Portugal  by  way  of  Madrid.  It 
happened  unluckily  for  ns,  that  about 
the  time  we  approached  Bayonne, 
upon  our  way  to  Portugal,  her  &ther 
arrived  in  Paris  from  Corsica,  on 
leave  of  absence.  His  first  inquiry 
was  for  his  daughter.  By  threats 
and  other  means  he  learned  the 
truth.  He  applied  instantly  to  the 
minister  of  pouoe  for  an  exempt  to 
pursue  and  bring  back  the  fVigitive. 
The  police,  of  course,  had  no  autho- 
rity beyond  the  Pyrenees,  which  we 
had  crossed.  We  had  travelled  as 
far  on  our  journey  as  the  Spanish 
capital  before  the  exempt  overtook 
us.  In  Madrid  he  ap^ied  to  the 
Duke  de  Montmorency,  the  French 
ambassador,  telling  his  errand,  and 
the  Duke  applied  to  the  Spanish  mi- 
nister. The  young  lady  was  arrested 
and  conveyea  back  to  Paris.  Not 
content  with  this,  the  Duke  de  Mont- 
morency wrote  to  Lisbon,  and  got  a 
sequestration  placed  upon  my  pro- 
perty in  Portugal,  to  abide  the  result 
of  any  legal  proceedings  that  it  mi^ht 
at  any  time  be  thought  proper  to  m- 
stitute  against  me  there.  I  could 
not,  themore,  proceed  home,  owing 
to  this  gratuitous  and  unjust  inter- 
ference. I  had  no  resource  left  but 
to  return  to  Paris,  recover  the  bond 
from  the  mother  by  an  appeal  to  the 
law,  bring  an  action  agamst  the  po- 
lice for  exceeding  its  authority,  and 


against  the  Duke  de  Montmaicacy 
for  his  illegal  condoct  lespecdng  my 
Lisbon  property.  I  have  reoovered 
the  bona  and  costs  from  the  mother; 
the  oUier  proceedings  are  still  poid- 
ing.  Now  one  line  from  the  Dnke 
of  Wellington  to  the  Lisbon  autho- 
rities will  remove  the  unjust  seques- 
tration from  my  property  in  Portn- 
nd.  The  Dnke  will  not  interfiere 
for  me  in  a  point  so  dear,  that  can 
no  way  compromise  him.  It  is  using 
me  ill." 

**  Then  you  would  aveiuie  yoma^ 
on  the  Duke  bv  publi»iiig  these 
private  memoirs  r* 

"  I  wish  to  have  your  adviee  about 
it*' 

I  inquired  if  the  Duke  knew  of 
the  existence  of  the  MS.  The  Com- 
mandeur  said  he  did  not  **  WeU, 
then,  let  the  Duke  know  it,  and  that 
vou  are  about  to  publish ;  this  know- 
ledge may  make  him  change  his 
mhkd— that  is  all  the  advice  I  can 
give  upon  the  subject" 

I  thought  that  by  this  step  the  np- 
pearance  of  a  ^blication,  a  good 
deal  of  which  nught,  perhaps,  he  of 
the  same  nature  as  those  that,  too 
often  proceeding  from  memoir-wri- 
ters, dealing  lanely  in  all  but  facts, 
would  be  8ta3red.  I  fixun  that  hour 
never  heard  either  of  the  MS.  which 
I  thus  inspected  at  the  Hotel  de  Bos- 
ton, or  of  the  writer.  Of  the  last  I 
had  no  inclination  to  know  more, 
he  is  possibly  departed,  where  his 
only  memoir  is  an  epitaph.  I  learned 
afterwards  in  England,  that  he  wss 
really  what  he  stated  he  had  bom, 
in  relation  to  the  Duke  during  the 
Peninsular  campaigns.  There  were 
some  curious  statements  in  that  ma- 
nuscript 

Vabok. 
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A  LBTTEa  FROM  WILLIAM  EWAET,  ESQ.  M.P.,  TO  OLIVER  TORKE, 
RESPECTING  THE  ARTICLE  ENTITLED  "  HAMPTON  COURT." 

Cambridge  Square,  September  20,  1846. 

Sis,^!  beg  yon  to  ezeuse  me  for  correcting  a  statement  in  an  inter- 
esting article  on  «*  Hampton  Court,'*  in  Fraser's  Magazine  for  August.  T 
x&eed  not)  I  hope,  assure  you  that  it  is  merely  from  a  desire  to  see  facts  stated 
&s  they  really  occurred  that  I  daim  your  attention. 

The  opening  of  Hampton  Court  Palace,  especially  on  account  of  the 
^reat  importance  of  Areely  exhibiting  the  Cartoons  of  Raphael  to  artists,  and 
^be  people  generally,  arose  from  the  Report  of  a  Committee  *'  on  the  Arts 
«uid  their  Connexion  with  Manufactures,*'  proposed  by  me  in  the  House  of 
OunmonB  in  the  year  1836.  Mr.  Hume  assisted,  as  he  has  always  liberally 
done  on  ereiy  occasion  of  the  kind. 

The  hall  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  however,  still  remained  unopened.  It  was 
reserved  for  the  private  inspection  of  the  few,  being  deemed  inappreciable 
by  the  many.  Entertaining  an  entirely  opposite  opinion,  I  proposed,  during 
two  years,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  thivt  it  should  be  opened  to  the  pub- 
lic On  the  second  occasion  Sir  Robert  Fed  supported  me;  and  the  pro- 
position was  finally  adopted  by  the  Whig  government,  then  m  power. 

Mr.  Home  was  afterwards  of  service  in  having  a  passage  opened  through 
some  private  rooms,  which  gave  additional  fadlities  to  the  public. 

This,  I  believe,  is  all  which  has  been  done ;  but  it  has  often  been  sug- 
gested that,  at  the  expiration  of  the  several  interests  of  the  present  occupiers 
of  Hampton  Court,  the  paUce  should  be  devoted  to  national  purposes ;  and 
others,  as  well  as  myself,  have  proposed  that  it  should  be  eventually  made, 
like  Versdlles,  a  receptacle  for  artistical  works  of  every  kind  illustrative  of 
our  national  history.  The  painter,  the  sculptor,  the  historian  of  manners 
and  customs,  the  novelist,  the  dramatist,  and  the  poet,  would  (in  common 
with  the  public)  derive  information  and  interest  from  such  an  exhibi- 
tion. There  is  in  the  present  collection  an  approximation  towards  such 
a  plan.  Besides  the  historical  portraits,  we  find  paintings  of  historical  scenes, 
such  as  the  «"  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,"  the  ''  Battle  of  the  Spurs,"  or  the 
"  Expedition  of  Henry  VHI.  against  Boulogne."  But  the  collection  is  neither 
snfiiciently  extensive,  nor  arr  aed  with  sufficient  chronological  exactness. 
The  history  of  our  country  deserves  the  most  complete  artistical  elucidation. 
Nothing  should  be  exduded  which  might  even  remotely  illustrate  the  past, 
and  Art  should  throw  its  fullest  light  on  History. 

Few  dtoations  are  more  favourable  for  this  purpose  than  Hampton 
Court.  The  palace  already  contains  the  nucleus  of  an  historical  collection. 
No  existing,  or  even  prospective,  interests  would  be  violated  by  the  plan  pro- 
posed ;  and  the  cause  of  literature,  of  art,  and  of  public  instruction  would  be 
essentially  promoted. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  faithful  Serrant, 

WlUJAM  £WA9T. 
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MANNERS,  TRADITIONS,  AND  SUPERSTITIONS  OP  THE  SHETLANDERS. 


In  all  countries  ibe  superstitions  of 
the  inhabitants  present  a  yerv  wide 
Held  for  discussion.  The  variety  of 
aspects  under  which  they  appe«r, 
and  of  instruments  through  which 
they  are  carried  into  operation,  is 
almost  infinite.  £yery  element, 
evexy  power  and  agency  of  nature, 
have  been  employed  bv  ignorance 
and  presumption  m  working  out  the 
mysteries  of  some  occult  art  or  su- 
pernatural pretension.  Fire  and 
water,  earth  and  air,  light  and  dark- 
ness, trees,  stones,  metats,  things  ani- 
mate and  inanimate,  have  become 
or^ms  and  emblems  to  foster  illusion 
and  impose  upon  the  credulity  of 
mankind.  The  influence  of  demons 
and  aerial  beings  was  summoned  to 
give  efficacjr  to  terrestrial  ceremo- 
nies, and  to  impress  the  imaginations 
of  weak  mortals  with  a  deeper  re- 
verence for  their  miraculous  virtues. 
Dreams  and  visions,  the  effects  of  a 
distempered  brain,  were  passed  off 
for  divmc  inspirations.  The  shifting 
of  clouds  and  winds  was  regarded  as 
prophetic.  Oracles  emanated  from 
Uie  mouths  of  animals.  Destiny  was 
read  in  the  stars,  and  the  events  of 
life  could  be  predicted  by  inspecting 
the  hollow  of  the  hand. 

But  it  was  when  the  human  frame 
was  struck  with  disease,  when  the 
invisible  shaft  had  smitten  its  victim, 
when  the  fruits  of  the  earth  were 
blighted,  or  the  labours  of  honest  hi- 
durtiT  destroyed  by  unknown  ca* 
sualtles — it  was  under  these  mystic 
and  appalling  calamities  that  the 
dui>es  of  superstition  felt  its  spells  to 
be  irresistible.  The  slavery  of  fear 
disquieted  and  unhinged  their  minds. 
They  were  ready  to  bend  to  the  de» 
gramnff  enthralment,  and  believe 
any  delusimi,  however  absurd.  Im* 
posture  could  practise  its  rites  with* 
out  fear  of  detection ;  and  when  fa* 
natlcism  came  to  its  aid,  as  in  the 
dark  ages  of  Popish  corruption,  no- 
thing in  the  way  of  priestly  empiricism 
was  too  extravagant  for  the  bundness 
of  its  confiding  votaries.  Miraculous 
cures,  the  infallible  virtues  of  relics, 
crosses,  benedictions,  amulets,  pray- 


ers, pilgrimages,  ftc,  were  natters 
of  fluth,  and  at  one  time  constitnted 
almost  the  principal  duties  of  idkioa. 

The  alchemist  and  the  astnikger 
were  equaUy  noted  for  the  ridicolous 
extravaganoe  of  their  deluakma.  The 
possibility  of  cooking  gold  or  rsisiBg 
evil  spirits  out  of  the  fumes  of  a  cru- 
cible were  articles  of  current  belief. 
A  Rosicrudan  would  not  paxe  his 
nails  except  at  ftdl  mocm,  or  swallow 
a  draught  of  medicine  unices  oertain 
planets  were  in  coniunction.  The 
vagaries  of  witchcran,  soroery,  and 
maffic,  would  fill  volumea.  Diseases 
could  be  expelled,  and  infections  con- 
veyed, by  tne  ffhmce  of  an  evil  eye. 
The  melting  of  a  waxen  imaee  poro- 
duced  consampti<m;  the  ^mldiiig 
with  forespoken  water  was  a  sovereign 
remedy  for  distempers  in  man  or 
beast;  and  if  acisg/kfi  of  theliquid 
were  cast  over  each  shoulder,  it  trans- 
ferred sickness  from  one  person  to 
another.  A  Scottish  witch  could 
filch  milk  and  butter  from  the  right- 
ful owner;  she  could  enter  wine-cel- 
lars through  the  key-hole,  ride  to 
the  moon  on  a  Innomstiek,  arrest  lo- 
comotion by  crossing  the  path  in  the 
shape  of  a  weasel  or  a  hare,  and 
raise  a  tempest  enough  to  *'  confound 
and  swallow  navigation  up,"  by 
means  of  a  ehridewaeat  thrown  into 
the  sea.  The  gifted  seer  could  read 
futurity  through  the  peeled  blade- 
bone  of  a  shoulder  of  mutton ;  and 
the  rejected  suitor  could  bring  his 
disdainfhl  mistress  to  his  arms  by 
presenting  her  with  an  enchanted 
shift,  or  a  cup  of  pharmaceutiol  de- 
coction fVom  dueg  or  earb^  secretly 
mixed  with  her  diink. 

With  superstitions  of  ibis  kind  the 
records  of  Shetland  abound.  They 
oan  be  traced  to  the  earliese  period  of 
our  history,  and  nowhere  else  in 
Scotland,  ezcqsting  the  remoter  He- 
brides, have  they  maintained  their 
ground  so  long  as  in  the  popular 
creed  of  our  Arddpeluo.  l%ey  are 
of  various  kinds,  and  have  been  im- 
ported at  different  times.  Our  ori- 
ginal connexion  with  Scandinavia 
and  the  religion  of  0dm,  the  pre- 
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eeptor,  if  not  the  parent^  of  northern 
magic,  neoesaarily  brought  our  aor 
eeston  aeqnainted  with  the  arts  and 
iDyitenea  embodied  in  the  wild  m^-* 
thology  of  those  Aretio  nations.  0dm 
wae  t£e  greatest  magician  that  ever 
undertooK  the  oflioe  of  a  reformer  of 
mankind.    He  instructed  his  sul^eets 
in  the  ehanns  that  could   render 
their  weapons  and  their  standards 
invinetble.    He  knew  every  thing 
that  was  paanng  bv  means  of  two 
ravens  that  sat  upon  nis  shoulder,  and 
who  would  fly  over  the  whole  world, 
returning  always  at  dinner*time,  for 
the  purpose  of  whispering  in  bis  ears 
whatever  occurrences  they  had  heard 
or  seen  in  their  excursions.    A  simi- 
lar duty,  in  marking  the  victims  of 
death,  was  perfbrmed  bv  the  mes" 
aengera  or  handmaids  of  Odin,  the 
Valkyries,  who  travelled  through  the 
air  and  over  seas,  mounted  on  swift- 
winged  horses,  with  drawn  swords,  in 
order  to  select  the  particular  mortals 
that  were  to  die  in  battle,  and  to  con- 
duct them  to  the  warriors*  paradise, 
Valhalla.    The  Nomies,  or  destinies, 
were  ad^ts  in  the  arts  of  divination, 
uid  had  also  the  power  of  controllinjp 
human  events,    xhey  were  of  van? 
ous  kinds,  and  had  various  offices 
asrigned  them.     The   higher  class 
were  deities ;  those  of  a  subordinate 
character  lived  in  caves.    Some  of 
them  were  descended  from  the  gods, 
some  tnm  the  genii,  and  others  from 
the  malignant   dwar&.     They  as- 
sisted at  the  birth  of  children,  and 
determined  their  fiite  and  age.    The 
good  nomies  were  the  dispensers  of 
riches  and  honours ;  those  of  evil 
descent  haunted  the  sons  of  misfor- 
tune, dooming  certain  individuals  to 
poverty  and  mfamy,  or  cutting  them 
off  in  the  flower  of  life.    The  TroU 
or  Trows  (Shetland  fairies)  are  of  un- 
doubted Scandinavian  origin.    They 
dwell  in  the  rocks  and  in  the  sub- 
terraneous caverns  of  the  hills,  pos- 
Bessing  all  the  characteristics  of  the 
dwsns  or  duergers,  in  the  Icelandio 
Edda,  and  of  those  supeniatural  be- 
inss  whom  the  natives  of  the  Faroe 
lusnds  describe  as  the  Foddenake* 
manii  or  undeiground  men.    In  sta- 
ture they  are  small,  in  figure  most 
delicate,  acquainted  with  tne  arts  of 
life,  clothed  in  green  habiliments,  and 
oonspicuous  for  their  wealth,  their 
sctirity,  and  their  malevolence. 
^^  The    strong    suniUrity  between 


many  Qf  our  existiQg  superstitions 
and  the  demonolqsy  of  Scandinavia 
is  remarkable,  ana  leaves  no  room 
to  mistake  the  souroe  of  their  pedi- 
g^ree.  Qdin's  ravens  survivea  the 
times  of  pManism,  and  figured  in 
our  trials  mr  witchcraft  tmtil  the 
middle  qf  the  seventeenth  century. 
A  notorious  Shetland  witch,  who 
held  converse  with  the  prince  of 
darkness,  was  seen  going  to  and  from 
Brecon  to  Hillswiok,  in  the  way  of 
her  profession,  while  the  devils,  who 
were  her  familiars,  appeared  to  her 
in  "the  likeness  of  (io<i  corhie$j  that 
happed  on  each  side  of  her  all  the 
way."  As  this  appewrance  of  inti- 
macy was  maintained  in  her  trial  to 
be  contrary  to  the  nature  of  wild 
fowls,  it  formed  one  of  the  charges 
agunst  the  unhappy  woman,  for 
wnich  she  was  condemned  to  be  wor^ 
ried  and  burnt  at  tbe  stake.  The 
animal,  however,  in  the  form  of 
which  it  was  most  usual  for  Satan 
and  his  emissaries  to  appear,  when 
attending  or  instructing  beldames 
in  their  mischievous  cantrips,  was 
the  cat,  which  figures  most  conspicu- 
puslv  in  the  annals  of  Scottish 
uritcherv. 

Another  feature  common  to  Shet- 
land and  Scandinavian  diablerie  was 
the  use  of  incantations.  *^I  know  a 
song,"  said  Odin,  "of  such  virtue, 
that  were  I  caught  in  a  storm  I  can 
hush  the  winds,  and  render  the  air 
perfectly  calm.**  By  the  same  means 
the  witches  and  warlocks  of  Thule 
were  enabled  to  raise  tempests,  the 
magic  lay  being  accompanied  by  some 
visible  process  or  ceremony,  denoting 
the  progress  that  was  gradually 
making  towards  the  attainment  of 
the  malevolent  charm.  Pr.  Hib- 
bert  relates  an  instance  of  this  kind, 
which  he  heard  in  one  of  the  islands. 
He  says  that,  about  fifty  vears  ago, 
a  woman  of  the  parish  of  Dunross- 
ness,  known  to  have  a  deadly  enmity 
against  a  boat^s  crew  that  had  set  on 
to  the  haaf  fishing,  took  a  wooden 
basm,  named  a  cmip^  and  idlowed  it 
to  float  on  the  surface  of  a  tub  of 
water;  then,  to  avoid  exciting  a  sus- 
picion of  her  deviliy,  she  went  on 
with  her  usual  domestic  labours,  ap- 
pearing to  lighten  the  burden  of 
them  by  singing  an^old  Norw  ditty. 
After  a  verse  or  two  had  be«i  redted, 
she  sent  a  chUd  to  the  tub,  and  bade 
him  tell  if  the  eav^  was  whummiUed^ 
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or  turned  updde  down.  Her  orders 
were  obeyed,  and  intelligenoe  was 
soon  brought  her  that  the  water  was 
b<^nning  to  be  agitated,  but  that 
the  bowlwas  afloat.  She  then  oon- 
tinned  her  incantations,  and  once 
more  broke  it  off  by  requesting  the 
child  to  go  again  to  the  tub,  and  let 
her  know  if  the  coup  was  loAiim- 
mitted.  The  little  messenger  soon 
returned,  with  the  news  tmtt  there 
was  a  stranffe  swell  in  the  water, 
which  caused  the  bowl  to  be  sadly 
tossed  about.  The  witch  then  sang 
still  more  loudly,  and  a  third  time 
sent  the  child  to  the  tub  to  report 
the  state  of  the  basin,  who  immedi- 
ately hastened  back  with  the  inform- 
ation that  the  water  was  frightfully 
troubled,  and  that  the  coup  was 
whummSUd.  The  enchantress,  with 
an  air  of  malignant  siUisfaction,  then 
ceased  her  song,  and  exclaimed,  ^  The 
ruin  IB  done!  On  the  same  day 
news  came  that  a  fishing  yawl  had 
been  lost  in  the  roi»/;  and  that  the 
whole  of  the  crew  had  been  drowned. 

A  similar  story  is  told  of  some  wo- 
men in  the  island  of  Fetlar,  who, 
when  a  boat's  crew  had  perished  in 
the  Bay  of  Funzie,  were  detected  sit- 
ting round  a  well,  muttering  certain 
mysterious  words  oyer  a  wooden 
bowl,  that  was  supematurally  agi- 
tated. 

The  faculty  of  exciting  tempests 
could  be  procured  through  other 
ceremonies  than  the  whtonmiUed 
coup.  It  is  recorded  in  the  trial  of 
Isaoel  Gowdie,  a  Scotch  witch,  burnt 
in  1662,  that  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
raising  storms  at  sea  by  dipping  a 
rag  in  water,  and  then  beating  it  on  a 
stone  thrice  in  the  name  of  Satan,— - 

"  I  knok  UuB  rag  upone  this  stane. 
To  raise  tbe  wioa  in  the  divell's  name ; 
It  sail  not  Ije  till  1  please  againe.*' 

By  drying  the  rag,  along  with 
other  conjurations,  the  hurricane  was 
appeased.  In  Orkney  it  seems  to 
have  been  credited  that  without  any 
ceremonial  the  ocean  would  become 
angry  and  agitated,  merely  by  a  per- 
son carrying  iron  about  him ;  for  it 
is  stated,  tmkt  if  any  one  with  this 
metal  in  his  possession  attempted  to 
land  at  a  rock  called  Ness,  at  the 
Koup-head  of  Westray,  the  rising  of 
the  surrounding  sea  precluded  the 
access  of  the  boats,  until  the  mystical 
substance  was  consigned  to  the  bo- 


som of  the  deep.  In  the 
parts  of  Scotland  the  inhabitanfti 
used  a  charm  by  unoovering  m,  mjs^ 
cal  well,  and  scattering  a  handful  of 
the  water  in  the  air,  with  an  inToea- 
tion  for  obtaininga  fiur  wind,  eitber  to 
quit  the  seashore,  or  to  waft  thoae  to- 
wards it  whose  presence  they  desired. 
ThiB  was,  however,  rather  a  periloos 
experiment,  for  in  order  to  swert  the 
dangerous  tempests  that  migfat  e&sne, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  coveriii^  of 
the  well  should  be  carefully  replaced 
immediately  after  the  ceremony. 

One  of  the  most  potent  mUs  for 
storm-raising  was  tnat  emplojred  by 
a  batch  of  Lothian  witches,  in  the 
year  1590,  to  prevent  the  return  of 
James  VI.,  after  completing  his  ma- 
trimonial union  with  the  Princes 
Anne  of  Denmark.    The  match  was 
not   impopular    in    Scotland,   but 
James's  spiritual  enemies  viewed  it 
with  envy,  and  employed  all  the  de- 
vices of  tne  bbck  arts  to  thwart  it, 
first  in  Denmark,  and  again  in  his 
own  kingdom,  by  stirring  up  a  soc- 
cession  of  hurricanes,  and  creating 
one  of  the  most  awful    and  nii»- 
chievous   disturbances   of  the  ele- 
ments ever  recorded  in  Scottish  his- 
tory.   While  the  rest  of  the  fleet 
haa  a  favourable  gale,  the  course  of 
the  royal  pair  was  interrupted  by 
vehement  storms.   The  excessiye  bad 
weather  is  a  fact  established  by  com- 
petent authority;  but,  according  to 
the  superstition  of  the  times,  it  was 
ascribe!  to  demoniacal   means  ex- 
clusively, and  Satan,  as  usual,  had 
his  own  share  in  the  blame.    The 
different  charms  and  ceremonies  used 
on  that  occasion  were  concocted  at  a 
midnight  assemblage  of  above  two 
hundred  witches  and  warlocks,  who 
met  in  North  Berwick  Church,  un- 
der tbe  personal   auspices   of  the 
arch-fiend  himself.    The  whole  cir- 
cumstances were  duly  set  forth  in  a 
black-letter  pamphlet^  called  *^  Newes 
from  Scotland,  declaring  the  damna- 
ble life  of  Doctor  Fian,  a  notable 
sorcerer,  who  was  burned  at  Eden- 
borough,    in  Januarie  last,   1591  ; 
which  Doctor  was  R^;ister  to  the 
DevUl,  that  sundrie  times  preached 
at  North  Bericke  Kirke,  to  a  nnm- 
ber  of  notorious  witches :  with  the 
true  Examinations  of  the  seid  Doctor 
and  Witches,  as  they  uttered  them  in 
the  presence  of  the  Scottish  king; 
discovering  how  they  pretended  to 
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Bewitch  and  Drowne  his  Majestie  in 
the  sea,  coming  from  Denmarke» 
with  such  other  wonderftd  matters 
as  the  like  hath  not  bin  heard  at  anie 
time.** 

The  ringleaden  in  thb  diabolical 
confederacy  were  the  said  Dr.  John 
Fiaiiy  or  Cunninghame,  Agnes  Samp- 
son, Giles  Duncan,  Janet  Campbell, 
and  M^  Dyn.  The  record  of  their 
trial  states,  that  when  assembled  at 
the  place  of  rendezvous, — 

"They  danced    along  the    kirkyard, 
Geillis    Duncan    playing   on    a   trump 
(Jew's  harp),  and   John   Fian  mauled 
(masked),  iVmI  the  ring.    The  said  Agnea 
and  her  daughter  followed  next;  besides, 
there  were  Kate  Grey,  Robert  Grierson, 
&c.,  with  the  rest  of  tbekimmers,  where* 
of  thei e  were  six  men,  and  all  the  rest 
women.     The  women  made  first  their 
courtsey   to  their  master,  and  then  the 
men ;  the  men  taming  nine  times  t&tcUer- 
sAtns,  the  women  six  times.    John  Fian 
blew  lip  the  kirk  doors,  and  blew  in  the 
lights,  which  were  like  meikle  black  can* 
dies,  sticking  round  about  the  pulpit. 
llie  devil  himself  started  up  in  the  pul- 
pit like  a  meikle  black  man,  and,  calling 
the  folU  every  one   answered  '  Here.' 
Mr.  Robert  Grierson  being  named,  they 
all  Fsn  hirdie-giidie,  and  were  angry,  for 
it  was  promised  that  he  should  be  called 
Robert  the    Comptroller,    for   the  ez- 
primingof  his  1 


The  devil  then  preached  a  sermon, 
afler  whidi  they  rifled  three  graves 
for  magical  cookery.  Agnes  got  for 
her  put  a  winding-sheet  and  two 
joints.  She  confessed  that  she  had 
mtended  to  compass  the  king^s  death 
after  a  different  way. 

'*  She  took  a  black  toad,  and  did  hang 
the  same  up  by  the  heels  for  three  days, 
collecting  and  gathering  the  venom  ns  it 
dropt  from  it  into  an  oyster-shell.  The 
venom  she  kept  close  covered  until  she 
could  obuio  any  part  or  piece  of  foul 
linen  cloth  that  appertained  to  the  kind's 
najtttie,  aa  shirt,  handkercher,  napkin, 
or  other  thing.  Had  she  not  failed  to 
procure  the  foresaid  linen,  through  the 
refusal  of  John  Kers,  an  attendant  in 
bis  majestie's  chamber,  she  declared,  she 
bad  bewitched  him  to  death,  and  put 
him  to  such  extraordinary  pains  as  if  he 
had  been  lying  upon  sharp  thoroes  and 
ends  of  needles." 

John  Fian,  who  was  ever  nearest 
to  the  devil,  at  his  left  elbock,  con- 
fined that  he  was  carried  in  one  ex- 
toM  to  the  kirk  at  North  Berwick, 
where  Satan  preached  to  them,  bid- 


ding them  not  to  spaie  to  do  evil,  to 
eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  for  he 
should  raise  them  all  up  gloriously 
at  the  last  day;  that  he  pointed  out 
certain  graves,  which  were  opened, 
and  he  saw  the  women  dismiember 
the  corpses  with  gydUti.  Then  the 
devU  taught  them  to  baptise  a  cat, 
and  throw  it  into  the  sea,  calling 
^*  Hola  I "  which  would  raise  a  storm 
to  shipwreck  the  king;  and  on 
John's  attempting  to  catch  a  cat  for 
that  purpose,  and  she  proving  very 
nimble,  he  was  carried  about  in  the 
air  after  her  in  a  wonderful  manner. 
The  cat  being  taken,  was — 

"  Bapteesit  in  ane  wobster*s  (weaver's) 
house  in  the  maner  following: — First, 
twa  of  them  held  one  fingar  in  the  ane 
syde  of  the  chimney  cruik,  and  another 
held  another  fingar  in  the  other  syde,  the 
twa  nebhi  (points)  of  the  fingers  meeting 
togidder.  Then  they  put  the  cat  thryce 
throw  the  linkis  of  the  cruik,  and  passic 
it  thryce  under  the  chimney.  Thoirafter 
they  knitt  to  the  foure  feet  of  the  cat  foure 
jointis  of  men;  whilk  beine  done,  the 
said  Janet  Campbell  fetchit  it  to  Leith ; 
and  about  midnycht,  she  and  twa  wyfeis 
callet  Stobies,  and  twa  Luikehop,  cam  to 
the  pier  head,  and  saying  these  wordis, 
*  See  that  thair  be  na  de$ait  (deceit) 
amang  ut,*  they  caist  the  cat  in  the  sea 
as  far  aa  they  mycht ;  whilk  dune,  thair 
did  arise  such  a  tempest  in  the  sea,  as  a 
greater  hath  not  been  seen  ;  which  tem. 

Ct  was  the  cause  of  the  perishing  of  a 
t  comming  over  from  the  toun  of  Brunt 
Hand  to  the  tuun  of  Leith,  wherein  was 
Bundric  jewelles  and  rich  giftes,  which 
should  have  been  presented  to  the  newe 
qneene  of  Scotland  at  her  majestie's  com. 
ming  to  Leith." 

Though  the  vessel  with  the 
jewels  perished,  James  and  his  bride 
escaped,  but  not  without  springing 
aleak;  and  Ajgnes  Sampson  declared 
'*  that  his  majestie  ban  never  come 
safely  from  the  sea,  if  hUfaUh  had 
notprewttled  aver  their  inieniiaM.'' 

The  occasion  here  referred  to  was 
quite  a  carnival,  for  Agnes  depones,-— 

"  That  ahee  was  accompanied  with  a 
great  many  other  witches,  to  the  number 
of  twa  hundreth,  and  that  they  all  went 
together  to  sea,  each  one  in  a  riddle  or 
cive  (sieve)  ;  and  went  in  the  ssme  very 
substantially,  with  flaggons  of  wine, 
making  merrie,  and  drinking  by  the  way 
in  the  same  riddles  or  cives,  to  the  kirke 
of  North  Berwike,  and  aftor  they  hwl 
landed,  they  tooke  handes,  and  daunced 
this  reil  or  short  daunce,  Geillis  Duncan 
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going  before,  pUyiag  on  a  imtU  truoipe, 

iioging  all  witli  one  voioe, — 

'  Kimmer,  goe  ye  before,  Vimmer,  go  ye ; 
Gif  ye  will  not  goe  before,  kimmer,  let  me," 

The  power  of  oontrollisg  the  ele- 
ments ror  good  or  bad  purpoaes  was 
eredited  throughout  the  whole  world, 
as  pertaining  to  soreerers,  but  exer- 
cised in  a  variety  of  ways.  The 
prinoipal  agent  was  understood  to  be 
the  Evil  One ;  but,  as  if  disdaining  to 
appear  inprojiridpersondj  he  wrought 
by  human  intenrention,  generally 
employing  the  fbmale  sex,  on  aeconnt 
of  then:  vanity  and  weakness. 

An  old  writer  on  sorcery  re- 
marks,— 

"  The  imagination  of  woven  persuadea 
them  that  they  are  capable  of  disturbing 
the  air,  of  exciting  tempests,  and  ioduciog 
maladies.  But  Satan*8  prescience  en- 
abling him  to  discover  what  shall  take 
place  in  the  heavens,  he  puts  this  in  their 
beads  when  they  wish  to  be  avenged  of 
their  neighbours.  Then  it  is  said  they 
hope  to  succeed  by  casting  flint  stones 
beuind  their  backs  towards  the  west,  by 
throwing  the  sand  of  a  torrent  in  the  air, 
by  placing  beams  across  a  river,  by  boil- 
ing hogs' I>ri8tle8,  and  other  absurdities. 
Commonly,  the  time  of  doing  so  is  pre- 
scribed by  himself;  therefore,  if  the 
tempests  and  accidents  foreknown  to  him 
shall  follow,  the  foolish  women  believe  it 
all  their  own  work." 

Besides  using  enchantments  for 
destroyinff  ships  or  inflicting  disease, 
witches  frequently  exercised  their 
craft  in  the  battle-field.  The  Scrip- 
ture instances  of  Deborah  and  Balaam 
are  well  known.  Julius  Caesar  in* 
forms  us,  that  Ariovistus  declined  to 
fight  him,  because  the  prophetess  in 
the  German  camp  had  warned  him 
not  to  engage  until  the  new  moon. 
At  a  later  period  of  the  empire,  a 
Ikmous  necromancer  at  Ravenna 
pledged  himself  to  conquer  the  bar- 
iMUiuis  without  9oldier$,  but  he  was 
put  to  death  befiure  he  had  an  opporr 
tunity  to  demonstrate  his  prowess. 
During  the  late  Burmese  war  (1825), 
there  were  gifted  damsels  in  the  na- 
tive armies,  endowed  ^  with  power  to 
turn  aside  the  balls  of  the  Engli^  ;** 
but  they  seem  not  to  have  lud  the 
faculty  to  nreserve  their  own  lives, 
ibr  one  ox  three,  who  had  accom- 
panied their  countrymen  to  seeond 
their  efforts  against  the  Bnglish  by 
spells  and  charms,  was  killed  by  a 


mnskeUshot  in  the  brwel  In  the 
north  of  Scotland,  a  noted  aonaoi 
aeoonnNUued  the  Sari  of  Argyie  when 
he  led  the  royal  tioopa  to  jocU  aa 
insurrection  at  Stratharen  in  15M. 
She  raised  a  thick  mist,  whidb  was 
generally  done  by  caatiiig  into  the 
sea  *^ane  thhig  lyke  to  ane  wispor 
fiite-ball;/*  but  the  enanntment 
was  speedily  dispelled  by  aome  codb- 
ter  agent  in  the  camp  or  the  enemy. 
The  accompaniment  of  these  iB« 
cantations  by  some  prooeaa  indicating 
the  progress  of  the  magical  experi- 
ments may  be  found  in  many  en  the 
wild  superstitions  of  Scandinavia  and 
its  colonies  in  the  SoottiBh  isk& 
While  the  nomies  sat  within  the 
recesses  of  a  gloomy  cave  in  Caith- 
ness, chanting  m  a  ynld  aong  the  file 
of  the  wamors  who  were  to  fill 
with  the  Earl  of  Orkney  in  an  en- 
gagement on  the  Irish  coast,  they 
were  employed  in  a  Strang  loom, 
where  human  entrails  furnished  the 
materials  for  the  warp,  foenien*s  heads 
for  weights,  swords  dipped  in  gore 
for  shuttles,  and  darts  fiur  woo£ 
These  diabolical  spells  the  Muse  of 
Gray  has  woven  mto  el^ant  rent 
in  his  spirited  Norse  ballad  upon  this 
very  event,  called  the  Fatal  Sitters,— 

*'  See  the  grisly  texture  grow, 

Tis  of  human  entrails  made. 
And  the  weights  that  play  below. 

Each  a  gasping  warrior's  bead  ! 
Shafts  for  shuttles,  dipt  in  gora. 

Shoot  the  trembling  cords  atoog  ; 
Sword  that  once  a  mooareb  bofe. 

Keep  the  tissue  close  and  atroog. 
Mirta — ^hlack,  terrific  maid, 

Sangrida  and  Hilda  see. 
Join  the  wayward  work  to  aid, — 

'Tia  the  woof  of  victory ! "  &c. 

When  the  incantation  was  ended, 
the  sisters  each  tore  a  portion  of  the 
cloth,  and  mounting  their  hones,  six 
rode  away  towards  the  north,  and  six 
to  the  south,  to  dispose  of  the  slaio 
warriors ;  for  Earl  bignrd,  who  had 
gone  to  Ireland  to  assist  Siktrig  with 
toe  Silken  Beard  against  his  father- 
in-law,  Brian,  kins  of  Dublin,  was 
killed,  and  all  his  mrces  cut  to  pieces. 
There  is  also  an  ancient  Scandinavian 
rhyme  named  the  Qoem  Song, 
wherein  two  female  slaves  of  a 
gigantic  form  sing  a  strange  ditty 
while  they  are  employed  at  their 
labours  in  turning  a  quern  of  immense 
slae,  in  which  they  grind  riches  to  a 
sea-king.      But,  according   to  the 
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myalie  ky,  being  dusaiiflfied  with  the 
wpresaion  of  their  maeter  for  making 
tnem  persist  ftt  their  work  throngh- 
oat  t£e  whole  night,  they  change 
the  oonjnration,  and  grind  against 
the  same  peracmage  a  destmctiTe 
army. 

It  18  a  enrions  coincidence,  and 
proves  the  ancestral  genealogy  of  our 
Shetland  superstitions,  that  many 
of  the  current  charms  and  spelk  used 
fibr  woddng  enres  are  to  this  day 
eouehed  in  mde  verse,  like  the  Scan^ 
dinaTiaa  incantations.  In  healing  a 
bam  or  scald,  the  operator  chants 
the  following  stanza, — 

"  H«ro  come  I  to  cure  a  burnt  sore : 

If  the  dead  knew  what  the  living  endurOi 

The  burnt  sore  would  burn  no  more." 

Having  repeated  these  lines,  which 
are  allied  to  have  been  communi- 
cated by  the  spirit  of  a  deceased 
mother  to  her  daughter,  who  had 
been  burned,  the  charmer  blows  his 
breath  three  times  upon  the  sore, 
and  leaves  the  rest  to  patience  and 
nature.  The  cure  for  ringworm  is 
performed  with  similar  accompani- 
menta.  The  person  afflicted  with 
the  disease  takes  a  few  grains  of 
a^es  (or  aas)  between  the  forefinger 
and  thumh,  three  successive  mornings 
before  tasting  any  food,  and  holding 
the  adies  to  the  part  affected,  he 
says,— 

"  Ringworm !  ringworm  red  ! 

Never  maj'st  thou  spread  or  speed. 
But  aye  grow  less  and  less. 
And  die  away  amoog  the  ass.'* 

To  give  virtue  to  the  spell,  the 
patient,  as  he  repeats  the  verses,  must 
throw  the  ashes  held  between  his 
finger  and  thumb  into  the  fire. 

But  the  ancient  incantations  un« 
derwent  considerable  change  when 
the  pagan  magic  of  Scandinavia  was 
modifi^  by  the  introduction  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Odin's  ravens, 
the  dwarfs,  and  trows,  and  such 
heathenish  personages,  lost  their  in- 
fluence in  conjurations,  when  the 
pious  Ci^olics  had  declared  them  to 
belong  to  the  list  of  ikllen  ai^ls. 
Nevertheless,  th^  continued  to  re- 
tain their  hold  of  the  popular  belief, 
but  were  reearded  as  objects  of  fear, 
for  the  8hetlander  of  the  present  day 
still  sains  or  Messes  himself  as  he 
passes  near  their  haunts,  in  order  to 
get  clear  of  his  troublesome  visitants. 


It  is  still  held  ie  he  mUucky  and 
dangerous  to  offend  these  malevolent 
beings  hy  any  terms  of  obloquy, 
however  well  merited;  and  with  a 
view  to  propitiate  them,  they  are 
called  by  the  name  of  the  guid  folks. 
When  in  good  humour,  tradition  save 
Uiat  Sheuanders  have  occasionally 
held  CQmmiimon  with  them,  and,  by 
•pedal  fitvour,  have  been  transport^ 
tnrough  the  air,  whenever  occasion 
served,  fVom  one  island  to  another. 
They  will  also  visit  them  at  their 
cottages,  for  it  is  reported  of  an  aged 
matron  in  Yell  Island,  who  died  up* 
wards  of  a  hundred  vears  old,  that 
when  stretching  herself  upon  her  bed 
one  night,  she  was  startled  at  per* 
ceiving  a  little  boy  sitting  by  the 
fire,  with  a  white  nightcap  on  his 
head;  and  upon  inquiring  who  he 
was,  he  repliea,  "  I  am  Trippa's  son ;" 
whereupon  the  frightened  crone 
sained  herself,  that  is,  called  on  God 
to  bless  her,  and  Trippa*s  son  imme- 
diately vanished. 

It  IS  to  be  observed,  that  these 
spirits  partake  of  the  nature  of  men, 
and  have  the  power  of  multiplying 
their  species,  and  also  of  rendering 
themselves  invisible,  though  endowed 
with  material  bodies.  Manv  hills  in 
Shetland  are  inhabited  by  tnem,  but 
their  favourite  domicile  is  in  the 
parish  of  Sandstiuff,  in  a  dreary 
waste,  where  a  knoU  rises,  shrouded 
in  clouds  and  mists,  and  this  is  known 
hy  the  name  of  Trolhotdand^the 
hill  of  demons,  or  trows.  Within 
its  recesses  they  have  their  abode, 
and  the  favoured  natives  who  have 
been  allowed  to  enter  and  pass 
through  these  subterranean  corridors, 
describe  themselves  as  dazzled  with 
the  splendour.  They  report  that 
all  the  interior  walls  are  adorned 
with  gold  and  silver,  and  that  the 
domestic  utensils  of  the  place,  pecu- 
liar to  fairy-land,  resemble  the  strange 
implements  that  are  sometimes  found 
lying  abroad  on  the  hills,  which 
credulous  antiouaries  ascribe  to  an 
early  race  of  innabitants  who  peopled 
Shetland.  These  curious  uteiusils, 
of  shapes  unknown  to  human  con- 
trivance, are  often  left  behind  them 
carelessly  hi  thdr  rambles,  and  some- 
times when  thev  are  suddenly  fright- 
ened, as  when  tne  dahymaid  observes 
one  of  these  elves  in  the  act  of  clan- 
destinely milking  her  cows  in  the 
byre,  whereupon  she  sains  herself. 
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when  the  ffohlin  will  take  to  a  pre- 
dpitous  flignt,  so  as  to  leare  behind  a 
copper  pan,  of  a  form  unlike  any 
earUily  veasel. 

To  music  and  dancing  they  are 
much  addicted,  and  when  they  make 
their  excursions,  it  is  generally  with 
an  imposing  eifect,  being  accompanied 
with  the  most  exquifflte  harmony. 
Sometimes  their  processions  are  made 
on  horseback,  their  tiny  steeds  being 
ornamented  with  green  trappings  and 
silver  bells.  A  SheUander  records 
that,  when  lying  in  bed  one  morning 
before  daylight,  he  heard  the  noise 
of  a  large  cavalcade  of  them  passing 
his  door,  headed  by  a  piper.  Having 
a  musical  ear,  he  readily  picked  up 
the  air,  which  he  would  afterwards 
repeat,  calling  it  by  the  name  of  the 
fairy  tune.  The  spots  where  these 
nigntly  revels  are  held  may  be  de- 
tected here,  as  in  other  countries,  by 
the  vestiges,  in  form  of  rings,  which 
their  feet  make  in  the  grass;  and 
within  such  unholy  precincts  it  is 
haaairdous  for  a  Christian  to  enter. 
Poetry  has  celebrated  these  annular 
remams  of  elfin  festivity, — 

"  Their  Digbtlj  danciug-iing  I  always 
dread, 

Nor  let  my  sheep  within  that  circle  tread  ; 

When  round  ana  roand  all  night  in  moon- 
light fair. 

The)  danoe  to  some  strange  maaic  in  the 
air." 

Among  other  symptoms  of  their 
affinity  with  mortals  is  their  being 
subject  to  diseases.  But  for  these 
they  possess  among  themselves  medi- 
cines of  as  invaluable  efficacy  as  those 
which  once  immortalised  the  name  of 
Anne  Jeffries  in  Cornwall,  who,  with 
salve  derived  from  fairies,  performed 
many  special  miraculous  cures. 

One  of  their  mischievous  propen- 
sities is  that  for  the  abduction  of  the 
human  race,  especially  children,  in 
whose  stead  they  leave  effigies  of 
living  beings,  named  *' changdings,*' 
whose  unnatural  origin  is  known  by 
their  mental  imbecility,  or  by  some 
wastm^  distemper.  For  this  reason 
their  visits  are  particularly  dr^ed, 
and  ought  to  be  guarded  against  by 
childbed -women  and  wet-nurses, 
noon  and  midnight  being  the  hours 
most  common  tor  executing  these 
abstractions.  Many  a  young  mother 
has  in  this  way  unsuspectingly 
brought   up  some   fairy  infant  of 


quality,  whilst  her  own  has  been 
smuggled  off  to  the  hills  in  order  to 
become  playmate  to  thejuvenile  off- 
sprinff  of  the  trows.  liVlien  fraud  of 
tnis  kind  is  detected,  or  when  con- 
sumption or  htmty  make  their  ap- 
pearance, it  cannot  be  supposed  iJbat 
the  fictitious  nursling  wul  reoeiTe 
that  maternal  care  and  commiaera- 
tion  which  its  situation  demandsL 
But  there  are  individuals  who  prafiesa, 
in  melancholy  cases  of  this  nature,  to 
have  the  i>ower  of  entering  the  caves 
of  the  fairies,  and  of  restoring  to  their 
friends  the  unhappy  victims  im- 
mured within.  In  Sir  Walter  Soott*s 
border  ballad,  *^  Young  Tamlane  of 
Carterhaugh,*'  the  whole  process  of 
restoring  or  ^winning  rack"  the 
objects  of  elfin  thraldom  is  minutely 
described.  In  the  parish  of  Walls 
adjoining  Sandsting,  a  warlock  is  said 
to  have  accumulated  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  by  assuming  such  in- 
fluence over  the  demons  of  the  hills, 
the  proofs  of  his  success  being  denoted 
by  bis  apparently  recovering  women 
and  children  from  the  pining  disease 
under  which  they  laboured.  A  Shet- 
land tailor,  who  was  alive  a  few 
years  ago,  related  that  he  was  em- 
ployed to  work  in  a  fivmhouse,  where 
there  was  an  idiot,  supposed  to  be 
substituted  by  the  trows  for  some 
other  person  carried  off.  Chie  night, 
when  he  had  retired  to  bed,  leaving 
the  changeling  asleep  by  the  fire- 
side, the  tailors  ears  were  startled  by 
the  sound  of  music,  at  the  same  time 
a  large  company  of  fairies  entered 
the  room  and  began  to  danoe.  The 
idiot  suddenly  jumped  up  and  joined 
their  gambols,  shewing  a  familiarity 
with  tne  movements  that  none  but  a 
supernatural  being  could  be  sup- 
posed to  possess.  The  man  of  thim- 
ble-and-tnread  grew  ahumed,  and 
sained  himself;  whereupon  all  the 
elves  took  to  flight  in  disorder.  But 
one  female  of  the  part^,  more  dis- 
concerted than  the  rest  at  this  inter- 
ruption, twitched  the  tailor's  big-toe 
as  she  left  the  room,  which  deprived 
him  of  the  power  of  moving  that 
jomt  ever  aft^wards. 

The  trows  have  a  relish  for  the 
same  kinds  of  food  that  afford  sos- 
tenanoe  to  the  human  race.  Some- 
times the  lone  wanderer  .of  the  hiUs 
will  come  suddenly  upon  them  in  the 
act  of  baking  their  bread  on  the  green 
^      ;  and  from  their  having  copper 
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pans,  we  may  infer  they  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  human  arts  of 
boiling  and  brewing.  They  appear 
also  to  haye  a  relisn  for  good  beef 
and  mutton ;  and  on  festiye  occasions, 
when  they  wish  to  r^ale  themselyes 
with  these  dainties,  they  repair  to 
the  Shetlanders'  scatholds,  and,  with 
an  elf  arrow,  will  strike  down  the 
fattest  of  the  herd.  In  other  coun- 
tries, the  fairies  are  not  the  best  of 
marksmen,  since  the  triangular  flints 
with  which  their  shafts  are  barbed  do 
not  always  take  effect,  and  are  there- 
fore found  strewn  among  the  hills. 
But  the  Shetland  trows  are  unerring 
in  their  archery,  and  so  gifted  with 
glcanaurie,  that  after  hitting  down  the 
best  fatling,  they  will  delude  the 
eyes  of  its  owner  with  the  substitu- 
tion of  some  vile  effigy,  haying  the 
same  form  as  that  of  the  animal  taken 
away,  and  with  the  image  of  its  sud- 
den death,  as  if  it  had  l^en  produced 
by  natural  or  by  violent  means.  It 
is  on  this  account  that  the  bodies  of 
animals  which  have  perished  by  ac- 
cident are  condemned  as  unlawful 
food.  Collins,  in  his  beautiful  Ode 
on  the  Popular  Superstitions  of  the 
Hightandersy  alludes  to  these  myste- 
rious practices, — 

"  Where  still,  'tis  said,  the  fairj  people 
meet. 
Beneath  each  birken  shade,  or  mead, 
or  hill ; 
There  each  trim  has  that  skims  the  milky 
store. 
To  the  swart  tribea  their  creamy  bowl 
allots ; 
By  night  they  sip  it  round  the  cottage 
door. 
While  airy  minstrels  warble  jocond 
notes. 
There  every  herd    by   sad   experience 
knows 
How,  wing'd  with  Fftte,  their  elf  shot 
arrows  6y  \ 
When  the  sick  ewe  her  summer  food 
foregoes. 
Or  stretched  on  earth  the  heart-smit 
heifera  lie." 

The  notion  is  still  very  prevalent 
among  us,  that  when  a  cow  is  sud- 
denly taken  ill  she  is  elf-shot ;  mean- 
ing, that  the  trows  have  discharoed  a 
stone  arrow  at  her,  and  killed  her 
with  it  Though  no  wound  can  be 
seen  externally,  there  are  different 
persons,  both  males  and  females,  who 
pretend  to  feel  it  in  the  flesh,  and  to 
cure  it  by  repeating  certain  words 


over  the  animal.  They  also  fold  a 
sewing-needle  in  a  leaf  taken  from  a 
particular  part  of  a  Fsalm-book,  and 
secure  it  in  the  hair  of  the  cow,  which 
is  considered  not  only  as  an  infallible 
cure,  but  which  likewise  acts  as  a 
charm  against  future  attacks.  This 
is  nearly  allied  to  a  practice,  at  one 
time  very  common,  for  averting  ma- 
lignant influences,  by  wearing  a  small 
bunch  of  the  rowan-tree  Qnountain 
ash)  wrapped  about  witn  a  red 
thread,  ana  sewed  into  some  part  of 
the  dress,  to  suard  against  witch- 
crafl,  or  the  effects  of  an  evil  eye, — 

"  Rowan  tree  and  red  thread 
Will  drive  the  witches  a'wnd." 

When  a  cow  has  calved,  it  is  usual 
with  some,  as  soon  after  as  possible, 
to  set  a  cat  on  her  neck,  and  draw  it 
backwards  by  the  tail  to  the  hinder 
part  of  the  beast,  and  then  to  set  it  on 
the  middle  of  the  cow's  back,  drawing 
it  down  the  one  side  and  pulling  it 
up  the  other,  stem  foremost,  that  the 
cow  may  be  preserved  while  in  a 
weak  state  from  being  carried  away 
by  the  trows.  This  ceremony  is  equi- 
valent to  enclosing  the  animal,  as  it 
were,  in  a  magic  circle. 

The  power  of  delusion  in  cases  of 
elf-shot  is  very  great.  A  Shetlander 
of  our  day  affirms,  that  he  was  once 
taken  into  a  hill  by  the  trows,  when 
the  first  object  that  he  saw  was  one 
of  his  own  cows  brought  in  to  supply 
a  savoury  roast  for  the  banquet.  He 
durst  not  interfere,  for  his  own  indi- 
vidual safety  was  so  precarious,  that 
he  considered  himseu  indehted  for  it 
to  the  gracious  protection  of  a  fair 
lady,  under  whose  auspices  he  had 
been  admitted  within  the  cave.  On 
returning  to  his  friends  at  the  snrfsce 
of  the  eartii,  he  learned  that  at  the 
very  moment  when  with  his  own 
organs  of  vision  he  had  observed 
the  cow  convened  into  the  fairy  hall, 
the  eyes  of  nis  neighbours  above 
ground  had  seen  the  brute  in  the  act 
of  tumbling  over  a  precipice.  In 
this  instance,  the  real  cow  had  been 
abducted,  and  a  hairy  illusion  left  in 
its  place,  lacerated  and  dead.  For 
warding  off  the  attacks  of  the  trows, 
the  traveller  who  may  have  occasion 
to  pass  near  their  haunts  after  nieht- 
falt  carries  with  him  a  live  coal,  to 
which,  and  to  iron,  especially  in  the 
form  of  a  horse-shoe,  they  are  sup- 
posed to  entertain  an  insnperahle  dis- 
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like.  Sometimes  the  remedy  ^for 
healing  of  shots  and  sores  **  was  sim- 
ple, merely  repeating,  ^^In  Nomine 
Pdiru,  Fi&,  et  Spiritus  Sionc^**  while 
kneding  on  the  right  knee,  and  pull- 
ing a  certain  herb  betwixt  the  thumb 
and  middle  fin^r.  A  more  seneral 
charm  for  cunng  cattle  was  Sie  fol- 
lowing rhythmical  invocation, — 

"  I  charm  thee  for  arrow-shot. 
For  doom-shot,  for  womb-shot. 
For  eye-sbot,  for  toagoe-shot. 
For  liver-shot,  for  luog-shot, 
For  heart-shot — all  the  maist ; 
In  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghaist. 
To  wood  out  of  flesh  and  bane 
Into  sok  [earth]  and  atane; 
In  the  name  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghai8t»    Amen." 

One  of  ihe  readiest  expedients, 
boUi  for  causing  and  curing  disease, 
was  the  casting  of  knots,  a  species  of 
sorcery  which  the  Shetlanders  de- 
rived from  the  Scandinavian  magi- 
cians, alUiough  it  seems  to  have  b^n 
common  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  as 
well  as  among  the  ancient  (xreeks 
and  Romans.  Witches  were  burnt 
on  the  evidence  ci  knotted  cords,  or 
even  fw  having  *'a  white  oollore 
claiUi  round  their  craig,  wherein  was 
mony  knotds.**  Disease  or  iiyury, 
health  and  safety,  were  under  their 
influence.  The  Highland  wizard, 
like  Viigil's  Amaryllis,  could  wreak 
his  vengeance  by  tying  three  threads 
of  as  many  dinerent  colours.  The 
true  love-knot  and  the  marriage-knot 
were  fhiught  with  mystical  meaning, 
for  upon  tnem  depended  the  gifts  of 
happmessandprogenv.  Casting  knots 
could  control  the  elements,  bmd  up 
the  winds,  or  send  forth  the  loosened 
tempest  to  rage  and  destro^r.  Even 
animals  were  sul^ect  to  their  power, 
for  Brand  relates  a  story  of  a  Shet- 
land witch  in  1700,  who  made  nearly 
the  same  use  of  knots  as  Odin  did  of 
then:  prototypes,  the  Bunio  charac- 
ters. While  the  Northern  Jupiter, 
by  virtue  of  his  written  spells,  could 
make  a  witch,  when  riding  through 
the  air,  miss  her  aim,  the  Thulian 
sorceress,  by  knotting  a  string  ac- 
companied with  some  words,  induced 
an  eagle  to  drop  its  prey  (a  bird), 
which  was  saved  by  a  boat  sent  out 
on  purpose  from  Scalloway. 

It  is  rather  curious  that  artifices  of 
this  kind,  though  believed  to  be  the 


invention  of  the  devil,  from  whom 
vdtches  received  them,  should  hare 
been  applied  to  the  healing  of  dis- 
eases. When,  for  instance,  a  poson 
has  received  a  sprain,  an  old  woman 
is  called  in  to  operate  a  care,  by 
means  of  ^  casting  the  wrestmg 
thread,**  as  it  is  called.  This  is  a 
thread  spun  from  black  wool,  in 
which  are  cast  nine  knots,  and  tied 
round  the  spndned  1^  or  ann. 
Durinff  the  time  the  operator  is  put- 
ting we  thread  round  the  affcttcd 
liniD,  she  repeats,  but  in  so  low  a 
tone  of  voice  as  to  be  inaudible  to  the 
bystanders,  or  even  the  patient  him- 
sdf,  the  followhig  dogg^el, — 

"  The  Lord  rade. 
And  the  foal  slade ; 
He  liffhted 
And  He  righted ; 
Set  joint  to  joint. 
Bone  to  bone. 
And  siDew  to  sinew ; 
Heal,  in  the  Holy  Ghost's 


Lonff  al^  Christiamfy  had  siro- 
planted  the  religious  magic  of  the 
north,  a  belief  wis  still  nrevalent 
that  many  diseases  were  inauped  by 
a  sort  of  demoniacal  posseasidn  that 
took  place  in  different  parts  of  the 
body,  and  that  a  cure  was  to  be 
effected  by  obliging  the  demon  to 
enter  the  body  of  some  other  crea- 
ture.  When  a  Shetland  witch,  there- 
fore, had  obtained,  by  a  compact  with 
Satan,  command  over   subordinate 
evil  spirits,  she  could  charge  them  to 
enter  the  mortal  tenement  of  flesh 
belonging  to  man  or  beast,  and  to 
cause  affliction   even   unto    death. 
Thus  the  notorious  ^  Marion  Peebl^ 
alias  Fardone,  spouse  to  Swene  in 
Ilillswick,'*  one  of  the  most  wicked, 
devilish,  and  malicious  hags  that  ever 
infested  any  country,  by  a  cantrip  of 
this  kind,  cast  fits  upon  her  neiffh- 
bour,  Janet  Robertson,  **  who  fell  in 
an  extraordinary  and  unkindly  sick- 
ness, and  so  continued  eight  weeks, 
most  terribly  tormented.^    But  Ma- 
rion, being  threatened  with  the  hw 
and  its    consequences,    cured   the 
disease,  hj  throwing  it  upon  two 
kme,  that  immediate^  after  ezpiied; 
the  said  Janet  having  herselr  nar- 
rowly escaped  the  like  fkte  by  refta- 
ing  to  eat  ^  ane  cheese  of  the  breadth 
of  a  loo^  vdth  ane  junke-rQU,**  the 
devilish  composition  of  Marion.    She 
also  visited  with  aickneBS  a  xehuion 
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of  Jaiiet*8»  "ionnenting  her  for 
twenty  days;**  bat»  under  fear  of 
legal  proeecutioii,  she  cast  the  dk- 
temper  upon  a  calf,  that  soon  after- 
wards ran  mad  and  died.  In  another 
case,  alter  inflicting  illness  upon  a 
man,  she  cured  him  by  putting  her 
fiQ^r  on  his  le^^  and  tnen  on  the 
KTound,  three  times  to  and  from; 
but  on  the  rumour  of  the  cure  spread- 
ing abroad,  the  beldame  grew  angry 
at  the  disclosure,  and  caused  the 
di.se»»  to  return.  Again  she  was 
earnestly  entreated  to  restore  the 
patient  to  health,  an  olyect  which 
she  efl^ted  by  sending  him  a  ban- 
nock to  eat  prepared  by  her  own 
bands,  and  by  casting  the  malady  on 
one  of  his  oowi. 

Marion's  exploits  were  as  divers- 
ified as  they  were  dangerous,  llie 
fascination  of  her  eye  was  irresistible. 
Wben  she  looked  on  Andrew  £ras- 
niua8on*8  cow,  the  brute  "crap 
togedder  immediately  that  no  lire 
was  luikit  for  her,  and  was  only 
Te8t<»«d  by  making  the  sorceress  lay 
her  hand  upon  her.  Andrew  Smith, 
an  elder  of  the  church,  refused  to 
lend  her  one  of  his  horses  to  "  lead 
peats,**  whereupon,  out  of  revenge, 
she,  "  within  aught  days  thereafter, 
did  kill  one  of  his  best  warke-hors ; 
and  within  half  ane  zier  thereafter, 
other  three  of  his  said  hors.**  Six  of 
Andrew's  cows,  "all  fat,  gudelike, 
and  tydie,**  were  bewitched  and  died, 
"  by  her  yeneficial,  wicked,  and  ma- 
licious powers."  She  was  an  in- 
reterate  stealer  of  the  profits  of  her 
neighbours*  kine,  carrying  off  milk 
and  butter  from  the  churn ;  and  when 
thwarted,  she  took  her  revenge. 
She  made  James  Halcro*s  cow  "  milk 
noting  but  bloud;'*  and  she  prac- 
tised her  wicked  arts  on  a  cow  of 
Andrew  Smith's,  "  sa  that  she  milked 
nothing  but  water,  quhilk  stinked 
and  tasted  of  shaim  a  long  time.*^ 
In  both  oases  the  owners  got  back 
their  profits  bj  shewing  the  hag  the 
corrupted  fluid  in  God's  name,  and 
obliging  her  to  milk  the  animal  her- 
self 

Abstracting  the  "  profits  of  malt," 
was  another  of  Simon's  faculties. 
In  one  of  the  counts  of  her  indict- 
ment, she  is  charged  with  molesting 
Edward  Halcro  with  her  "  devilish 
and  wicked  intentions"  in  his  own 
bam,  "quehere  he  ¥^a8  dichting 
bear  (cmDing  barley)  to  steep  fix 


malt ;"  and  some  time  thereafter,  <*  he 
being  scrowing  corns,  and  she  per- 
sisting in  her  said  wicked  and  devuish 
intentions  to  undo  and  provoke  the 
said  Edward,  did  thereby  marr  and 
nndoe  twa  whole  makings  of  the 
same  bear,  quhilk  never  cud  gude." 
Sometimes  the  profit  of  the  nuut  was 
filched  away  aftier  a  different  manner, 
and  without  spoiling  the  brewing. 
This  feat  was  performed  merelvby 
the  witch  borrowing  a  bottle  of  the 
liquor,  and  contnving  to  extract 
along  with  it  the  essence  of  the  entire 
baiTcl.  It  was  laid  to  the  charge  of 
Elspeth  Smith,  in  presence  or  the 
miidsters  and  elders,  **  That  she  sent 
for  ane  pynt  of  aile  from  Alarion 
Momde,  and  did  thereby  take  away 
the  fruit  and  Vision  (pith)  of  ane 
dyssen  of  pvnts,  or  thereby,  that  re- 
mained in  the  vessel."  The  mystery 
of  ale-pilfering  is  not  explained,  but 
the  common  charm  for  abstracting 
milk  or  butter  was  for  the  person  to 
go  clandestinel  V  and  pluck  a  handful 
of  grass  from  the  roof  of  the  byre  of 
her  neighbour,  and  give  it  to  her 
own  cows;  by  which  conjuration  the 
neighbour's  milk  and  butter,  it  was 
supposed,  would  beeome  hers. 

The  virtue  of  milk  could  be  ex- 
tracted by  witchcraft,  so  that  it  would 
S'eld  none  of  its  natural  products, 
[ention  is  made  of  skilful  women  or 
sorceresses,  "  carrying  away  the  pith 
and  milk  from  their  neighbours* 
cows,  through  a  hair  tedder,  at  a  great 
distance,  by  art  magic ;  or  by  draw- 
ins  a  spiggot  fasten^  in  a  post,  which 
wm  brinff  milk  as  fiur  as  a  bull  will 
roar.  The  cheese  made  of  the  re- 
mainin|;  milk  of  a  cow  thus  distrained 
will  swim  in  water  like  a  cork."  The 
said  magic  tether,  to  be  effeotivci  re-* 
quired  to  be  twisted  widdershms,  con- 
trary to  tiie  wonted  direction,  in 
Satan's  name,  and  drawn  between 
the  hind  and  fore  feet  of  the  cow. 
By  cutting  the  rope  asunder,  the 
diarm  was  dissolved  and  the  milk 
restored. 

To  prevent  the  abstraction  of  but- 
ter, various  antidotes  were  used. 
Sometimes  by  merely  pressing  the 
dium-staff  firmly  down  and  holding 
it  in  that  position,  not  only  was  the 
witch  disappointed  of  the  '*  profits," 
but  disabled  from  rising  from  her 
seat  until  sheconftssed  and  implored 
to  be  reeved,  which  was  done  at 
onee  by  lifting  the  dittm-staff.   A 
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Shetland  channcr,  Barbani  Thomas's 
dochter,  used  for  this  purpose  *'  ane 
selch  bone.*'  Observing  one  of  her 
acquaintance  labouring  at  the  chum 
in  vain,  she  offered  to  give  her  some- 
thing that  would  do  her  good ;  and 
"  opened  her  purs  and  tuik  ane  bone 
forth  thereof,  quhilk  was  the  bone 
of  ane  man*8  finger,  great  at  the  one 
end  and  small  at  the  other,  of  twa 
insh  lang  or  thereby,  and  bad  her 
stir  her  milk  with  it  and  she  wald 

get  her  profit."  It  was  explained  on 
er  trial  that  the  bone  was  not  human, 
but  a  seal^s,  nevertheless  she  was 
convicted  of  superstitious  practices. 
Even  mothers  were  not  safe  from  these 
incantations.  To  gratify  the  malevo- 
lent, the  fountains  of  nutrition  could 
be  (kied  up  or  turned  to  blood.  A 
woman  nursing  a  child,  havins  en- 
tered the  same  house  with  Bessie 
Boy,  found  on  departing  that  she 
had  lost  her  milk.  Another  suffered 
a  like  deprivation  from  having  an 
enchantea  vegetable  flung  at  ner; 
and  Janet  Cock  drained  Georse  Hal- 
dane*8  nurse  ^^  by  oomeing  and  mack* 
ing  a  fashione  of  looking  at  hir 
breast" 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that, 
in  a  superstitious  age,  an  individual 
consult^  and  treated  as  a  common 
charmer  would  in  time  become  her- 
self impressed  with  the  same  conceit; 
being  strongly  tempted  to  make  a 
free  surrender  of  her  mind  to  this 
self-delusion  in  consequence  of  the 
supernatural  character  attributed  to 
her.  An  old  writer  on  magic  says, 
**  Children  cannot  smile  upon  a  witch 
without  the  hassard  of  a  perpetual 
wry  mouth ;  a  very  nobleman*s  re- 
quest may  be  denied  more  safely 
tnan  her  petitions  for  milk,  butter, 
or  small-beer ;  and  a  great  ladv*s  or 
queen's  name  be  less  doubtfully  de- 
rided." Among  the  numerous  an- 
tidotes a^nst  a  witch's  spells,  none 
was  so  effectual  as  drawing  some  of 
her  blood.  To  **  score  her  above  the 
breath,"  was  like  shearing  of  Sam- 
son's locks;  it  disabled  her  of  her 
power  of  sorcery,  and  at  the  same 
time  healed  the  patient.  A  voung 
woman  upon  whom  the  llillswick 
hag,  Manon  Pardone,  had  cast  *'a 
terrible  and  fearful  madness,"  was 
counselled  to  draw  blood  of  the 
witch;  and  this  she  performed  by 
running  foul  upon  her  and  biting 
twD  of  her  fingers,  when  a  recovery 


took  place.    But  Marion's  vcneficial 

S  ranks  vrere  cut  short  by  atterapdiig 
eeds  rather  beyond  the  pnnrinoe  m 
(«  ane  common  rank  witoi,  channcr, 
and  deceiver."  The  Shetland  sor- 
ceress had  the  power,  like  Odin,  of 
undeigoing  a  transmutation  of  form 
resembling  various  animals;  and 
Muion,  avuling  herself  of  this  gift, 
assumed  the  sh^[ie  or  likenen  of  a 
peUach'whaU^  or  porpoise,  for  the 
purpose  of  upsettinjp^  a  fishing-boat, 
against  the  crew  of  which  she  had 
conceived  a  malice.  She  was  convicted 
of  the  crime  by  the  oonfeasion  of 
another  witch,  and  by  the  well-known 
test  of  the  bahr^reeht^  or  law  of  the 
bier;  for  being  commanded,  aki^ 
with  her  husband  Swene,  to  lay 
hands  on  two  of  the  dead  bodies  th^ 
were  found,  one  of  them  bled  at 
the  croMg-hime^  and  another  in  the 
head  and  fingers,  ^  gushing  ont  bliiid 
thereat,  to  Uie  gr^  admiration  of 
the  beholders  and  revelation  of  the 
judgment  of  the  Almiffhtie.'* 

Both  the  civil  and  e 
courts  concurred  in  the  necesaty  of 
ridding  the  islands  of  such  a  danger- 
ous personage  as  Marion;  and  ac- 
cordmgly  she  was  sentenced  to  be 
executed  on  the  Hill  of  Bum 
(March,  1645) ;  **  and  there  worried 
at  the  stake  and  burnt  in  ashes,  be- 
twixt the  hours  of  twelve  and  two  in 
the  afternoon."  Her^ditay^wasonc 
of  the  blackest  that  ever  stained  the 
records  of  the  Presbytery,  whose 
libel  or  indictment  agamst  her  thui 
concludes : — 

"  Lykwiae  you  have  not  onlie  be- 
havid  yourself  as  said  is,  as  ane  common 
rank  witch,  always  giving  yourself  to 
charmis,  and  never  knowing  the  tra« 
God,  not  so  much  as  to  learn  the  Ltmlit 
Prayer,  nor  to  repeat  the  saiiiea  in  sH 
vour  lyfe,  hut  are  reprobate  from  God ; 
has  given  yonrself,  baith  saul  and  bodie, 
to  serving  the  deviD,  and  bund  vp  io  fajni, 
that  you  will  not  muster  power  oor  will 
cof  of  the  devill  sa  match  as  to  fol- 
low learning  to  repeat  the  Loidis  Prayer 
amaogst  Goddis  ministers  and  cbildres ; 
but  are  and  has  been  all  your  days  aoe 
wicked,  devilish,  fearful,  and  abomio- 
able  curser.  Wbaever  ye  ever  caned, 
on  them  ye  diseodit  and  wisht  evil  to, 
everie  evil,  aicknesse,  harme,  and  death, 
followit  thereupon  through  your  disbo. 
lical  tongue,  &c. ;  and  has  ever  bebavtt 
yourself  as  ane  common  witch  sod 
charmer,  taken  away  of  your  nyben* 
profits  of  their  roumes,  landes»  ooniai 
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grass,  butter,  kjre,  sbeip,  and  wqU  ;  and 
a  cbarmer  and  liinler  of  flome,  and  caster 
of  sickness  upon  utbers.  and  eyerie  iray 
liying^  a  damnable,  wicked,  and  diaboli- 
cal lyfe,  eontrarie  to  God  and  bis  com- 
mandementB,"  &c. 

At  a  more  recent  date,  towards  the 
end  of  the  last  oentnry,  there  lived 
in  Papa  Stour  a  famous  warlock^ 
called  John  Sntherland,  who  ac- 
quired no  little  repute  for  his  sor* 
ceries,  which  he  employed  for  good 
as  well  as  fbr  bad  purposes.  If  a 
boat  was  wind-bound,  he  could  pro- 
core  a  ftir  breese ;  but  his  art  was 
equally  potent  in  working  mischief. 
In  that  part  of  the  coun^  there  is 
a  tradition  connected  with  a  melan- 
choly disaster  that  befell  a  respectable 
Shetland  fiunilv,  rektive  to  a  Nor- 
wegian lady,  wno,  bein^  slighted  by 
a  ^oanff  gentlenum,  bnbed  a  hag  to 
bring  the  direst  misery  on  the  house 
with  which  she  had  l)een  refused  an 
alliance.  The  time  selected  for  the 
purpoae  was  when  the  sons  were 
about  to  be  ferried  across  a  voe;  and 
in  order  that  the  whole  might  perish, 
the  shelty  upon  which  one  of  them 
intended  to  take  a  journey  was,  in  a 
mysterious  manner,  conveyed  away 
from  his  tether.  The  four  youths, 
accompanied  by  a  cousin,  set  nil  at 
the  close  of  the  evening ;  there  was 
scarcely  a  ripple  on  the  water,  nor  a 
cry  heard;  yet  when  the  anxious 
parents,  impatient  for  their  return, 
began  to  make  search  for  them,  they 
found  nothing  but  the  boat,  which 
had  drifted  ashore  with  little  damage. 
The  shelty,  which  had  been  made  to 
act  a  part  in  the  dark  deed  of  en- 
chantment, was  again  brought  back 
to  his  tether  in  as  secret  a  manner  as 
he  had  disappeared.  In  this  case  the 
pony,  doubtless,  was  an  unconscious 
a^t;  but  it  is  well  known  that 
spiritual  shelties,  of  a  very  mis- 
chievous disposition,  figured  in  our 
northern  superstitions.  These  were 
a  species  of  trows  called  neagles^  some- 
what akin  to  the  water-Kelpies  of 
other  countries;  their  frolics  were 
carried  on  about  mills,  particularly 
when  grinding ;  and  it  was  their  cus- 
tom to  appear  in  the  form  of  a  b^u- 
tiful  pony,  in  order  to  attract  the 
miller^s  attention.  They  would  seize 
and  hold  fast  the  mill-wheel ;  and 
when  he  came  out  to  examine  the 
cause  of  the  stoppage,  he  was  as- 
tonished to  find  a  smart  shelty,  sad- 
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died  and  hridled,  and  ready  to  be 
mounted.  The  opportunity  was 
tempting;  but  should  the  infatuated 
man  neglect  warning  and  unguarded- 
ly put  his  foot  m  the  stirrup,  his 
doom  was  sealed.  Neither  bit  nor 
bridle  could  avail  him.  Off  like  an 
arrow  went  the  pony,  regardless  of 
hof  or  bank,  until  he  threw  his 
rider  in  the  deep  sea;  and  then,  witJi 
loud  lauffhter,  vanished  in  a  flash  of 
light.  Sometimes  people  were  more 
wary,  and,  instead  of  taking  a  ride, 
they  would  salute  his  neagleiiiip  with 
a  fiery  brand  through  the  lightning- 
tree  hole,  which  uways  made  him 
scamper  off  in  a  hurry. 

Nowhere  in  Scotland,  perhaps  in 
Europe,  are  there  more  habitations 
or  deeper  awe  remaining  of  undean 
spirits  than  in  Shetland.  All  these, 
as  I  have  observed,  had  their  origin 
in  the  mythology  of  the  ancient  Scui- 
dinavians ;  and  when  Christianity  first 
visited  our  shores,  a  belief  in  the  ex- 
istence of  gods,  giants,  dwar&,  &c, 
still  continued,  with  this  qualifica- 
tion, that  they  were  fallen  angels  of 
various  ranks  belonging  to  the  king- 
dom of  darkness,  who,  in  their  de- 
graded state,  had  been  compelled  to 
take  up  their  abode  in  mountains, 
springs,  or  seas.  These  were  tenets 
conveniently  subservient  to  the  office 
of  exorcism,  which  constituted  a  lu- 
crative part  of  the  emoluments  of  the 
inferior  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  with 
whom  Orkney  and  Shetland  were  in 
former  times  overrun.  The  clergy  of 
those  days  thus  acted  as  a  kind  of 
spiritual  police  to  keep  demons,  trows, 
&c.  in  order,  preventing  them  from 
breaking  into  houses,  or  trespassing 
on  the  lands  of  the  Udallers,  to* the 
injury  of  his  stock  and  the  fruits  of 
the  earth.  The  effects  of  witchcraft 
were  also  obviated  by  means  of  crosses, 
spells,  amulets,  prayers,  **  and  other 
godly  gear."  Such  virtues  were  at- 
tribute to  mummeries  of  this  kind, 
that  the  true  warlocks  were  the 
Komish  clergy,  who,  by  the  arts  of 
priestcraft,  could  at  anj  time  produce 
the  accomplishment  of'^objects  which, 
in  times  of  paganism,  depended  on 
incantations,  knots,  and  Kunic  cha- 
racters. 

But  when  the  doctrines  of  the  Re- 
formation were  introduced,  and  when 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  Popery 
were  condemned  as  idolatrous,  it  was 
still  found  not  very  easy  to  shak^ 
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the  popular  fiuth  in  the  efficaogr 
of  many  of  ihe  ancient  piactioeB  of 
Catholioiflm ;  sndi,  for  example,  as 
those  employed  to  enrare  saooess  in 
fishing  or  during  iianrest  Aooord^ 
ingly,  a  class  of  persons  was  greatly 
encouraged  who  perfonned  numerous 
ceremonies,  which  had  eiidentiy  a 
Popish  origin,  intended  to  counteract 
liie  nuderolence  of  demons  and 
witches,  to  heal  diseases,  procure  good 
Ibrtmie  in  worldly  affidrs,  &c.  Like 
the  Catholic  pnests,  the  religious 
charmer  of  Shetland  would  mutter 
some  words  over  waiter,  and  the 
element  thus  sained  was  named  fare- 
spoken  water.  Boats  were  then 
spriidded,  and  limhe  washed  with 
i^  for  the  purpose  t^Mhig  out  paint. 
It  was  a  remedy  against  the  «flfects 
of  an  evil  eye  or  an  evil  tonffue ; 
and  the  elf-^hot  beavt  was  healed  by 
bathing  with  this  fluid  the  hole  where 
flie  arrow  had  entered.  There  was 
considOTable  advantage  in  exerdsfasg 
a  profession  of  witcEcnft  thus  mo- 
dined,  which  admitted  into  it  Christ- 
ian oeremomes,  inasmuch  as  it  had 
for  its  avowed  object  deeds  tliat  were 
to  the  designs  of  tiie  devil. 


Nor  would  a  coUusion  with  Satan  be 
su^fwcted,  80  that  the  operator  in- 
cumd  less  risk  than  the  coromoa 
sorcerer  of  a  ca^tal  conviction  from 
the  law. 

The  mixture  of  Pagan,  PqiiA,  and 
Gospel  superstition  which  prevailed 
about  the  beginning  of  the  last  -cen- 
tury 80  astonished  the  missionary 
Brand,  who  visited  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land expressly  to  combat  the  works 
of  the  devil,  that  he  acknowledged 
himself  totally  unable  to  justify  any 
of  them  as  authorised  by  Scripture, 
but  denounced  them  as  a  hellish  art 
and  tremen^us  devUry,  and  not  the 
product  of  19ature*8  operation : — 

"  God  so  permitting  it/'  be  says,  "  to 
be  in  His  holy  and  wise  providence,  for 
the  further  punishment  and  judicial 
blinding  of  those  who  follow  such  un- 
lawful courses,  and  the  denl  thereby 
engaging  bis  slaves  more  in  his  senrice. 
Yet  not  always  the  effects  deaired  and 
expressed  do  follow,  that  aH  m^  know 
tbe  devil  is  a  chained  one,  and  can  do 
nothing;  witfaoat  the  permission  of  « 
sovereign  God." 

1^0  instrument,  however,  wasfonnd 
so  successful  in  combating  the  arts  of 
the  Shetland  magicians  and  enchant- 
resses as  th^  tenor  of  the  law,  aa9 


in  no  part  of  Ohristendom  was  tb»e 
more  active  and  peraeveriag  ssaiUi 
made  alter  them.  The  rapadty  of 
Earls  Patrick  and  Robert  Stenart  ia 
seixuig  the  lands  of  the  Udallen, 
caused  them  to  bring  to  mimediate 
juatioe;aU  loq^knisehanDen,  io  oader 
to  obtain  possessioii  ef  thoae  cat^tea 
which  became  due  to  tbam  by  for- 
feiture. Nor  were  those  wiio  aoc- 
ceeded  them  in  ibe  gevemmcnt  of 
the  islands  less  n^ligent^  lor  thirty 
or  forty  years  aitenravda,  in  follow- 
iug  then:  ezamide.  Even  «o  late  as 
1700  the  Shedand  witches,  aeoordiBg 
to  Brand,  were  ao  mnch  talked  of 
for  their  devfliy,  that  he  was  told  it 
was  dangerous  for  a  peraon  to  go  « 
reside  in  this  thahr  aboAe.  »y  the 
old  laws  of  the  ^oountnr,  as  i  have 
menftioDed  already,  each  ronselaMB 
was  directed  to  inquire  in  his  district 
^  aaent  those  using  any  maimer  of 
witeharaft,  charms,  or  any  abannahle 
or  devilish  eiqiexskitions,*'  that  they 
might  be  brought  to  condign  pauMsh- 
ment  Intrusted  with  mm  powers^ 
and  aided  by  the  exeortiQDB  of  tbe 
church,  there  is  ao  doubt  that  these 
industrious  aSSnoen  wooM  find  in 
eveiT  parish  some  oid  wamaa  who 
would  shew  the  usual  manifostatiop 
of  a  SheUand  hag,^^one  wbo  was  a 
devilish,  fieailiil,  aad  aboaalDahle 
cnrser,  a  taker  away  of  her  ne^- 
hours*  profits,  a  charmer  and  heder 
of  some,  and  a  caster  of  aickncK  upon 
others.** 

The  Reformed  vdigioa  had  ki^ 
been  established  in  Soodand  before 
it  was  able  to  make  head  agtiiad 
the  rampant  agencies  of  Satan,  evca 
in  more  enlightened  districts  of  the 
country  than  our  northern  islands. 
When  Fresbjrtery  had  fairly  eman- 
dpated  itself  ftomtiieoontod  of  the 
civil  govemment,  as  it  did  it  1<(S8, 
the  G^eral  Assembly  wi^  a  de- 
termined warflu?e  against  witohciaft, 
sorceiT,  magic,  nknimi^i^  to  wdis, 
chiqpels,  ^ftc,  mica  were  all  coo« 
deimied  as  renmants  of  the  abouin* 
ableidolatries  of  Borne.  Intehancb 
ofthe  Pfssbyteriaa  derjg^ytiie  Scrip- 
ture beeaaie  the  prinopol  wes^ 
ibr  sirppressing  supnistltioaspnetaeiL 
The  Catholic  priests  never  afTMSIed 
to  themsdves  the  power  of  banndiig 
evfl  spsrits  in  Shetland  from  their 
native  lodks  and  seas;  all  tiiat  they 
pretended  to  do  was  l^  msaia  of 
wfCB  and  «aOioiHot  to  motthnt, 
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or  ezclade  them  ftom  eertoin  fwti« 
cakr  loeafities.  But  the  Befomied 
dlYiaw  tMight  «  difienmt  doclrioeb 
Thef  belkyed  in  the  ahsolute 
effieiicgr  of  the  Gospel  to  drive  out 
Satan  and  his  knpe.  The^  mm' 
posed  that  the  light  af  tmth  woula, 
fay  its  own  effolfleiDee,  penetimte  mta 
the  yeiy  domieiieB  of  unckan  spirita, 
aad  expel  them  to  niycnown  regions. 
The  nnsBBOoavy  Brand,  after  he  had 
visited  SheUand,  iook  hack  to  the 
chureh  a  very  flattering  aoeount  of 
^e  tiiompha  which  the*' New  Light** 
had  won  over  the  arts  and  agents  elf 
superstition : — 

"  Now  do  I  Dot  bear  of  any  sach  ap- 
pearances the  devil  makes  in  these  isles, 
so  great  and  many  ate  the  blessiogs  which 
attend  a  Gospel  dispensation.  The 
brownies,  fairies,  and  olber  evil  spirits, 
that  haunted  and  were  familiar  in  our 
bouses,  were  .dismissed  and  fled  at  the 
breaking  out  of  our  Uefonoation  (if  we 
may  except  a  few  places  not  yet  well 
reformed  from  popish  dregs),  as  the 
Heathen  oracles  were  silenced  at  the 
coming  of  our  Xjord  and  the  going  forth 
of  the  Apostles ;  so  that  our  first  noble 
Kefonners  might  have  returned  and  said 
to  their  Master  as  the  seventy  did, '  Lor4, 
ettn  the  devils  are  subject  to  ut  through 
thtf  name,'  And  thoagh  this  restraint 
put  upon  the  devil  waa  far  later  in  these 
noribem  plaeea  than  with  us,  to  whom 
the  light  of  a  preached  Gospel  did  more 
easily  ahine,  yet  now  also  do  these 
northern  ides  enjoy  the  fruits  of  this 
restraint." 

Theprevalenoe  of  these  opinionB, 
as  migfat  have  been  eitpectea,  gpive 
rise  to  abases  hardly  less  pemiciotts 
than  those  they  were  supposed  to 
have  eradicated.  The  Bible  itself 
became  an  instrument  of  conjuration, 
and  one  not  less  useful  in  the  hands 
of  eharmers  than  crosses,  benedic- 
tions, holy  water,  &c.  To  the  lonely 
wanderer  at  night  among  the  blesk 
Shetland  hills,  it  was  recommended 
that  he  should  cany  about  his  per- 
son the  Saered  Scriptures,  as  a  shield 
to  screen  him  from  the  attacks  of 
demons  and  fairies.  The  sacred  vo- 
lume was  also  employed;  in  detectmg 
theft,  and  the  ceremony  of  **  turning 
the  Key  and  the  Bible"  was  reputed 
one  of  the  high  points  of  .witchcraft. 
Itwaathuspmonned:  Thechanner 
waited  upon  the  suspected  person, 
holding  a  key  upon  his  or  her  finger, 
and  this  being  put  in  a  Bible,  certain 
words  were  repeated,  mentionmg  the 


person's  Christian  name 
ne;  whereupon  the  Bible 
turned  round  immediately,  which 
was  held  to  be  incontestable  evidence 
of  ^piilt.  An  instance  of  the  super- 
stilious  veneration  paid  to  the  Gos- 
pdsis  recorded  so  latdy  as  1708,  in 
the  case  of  WiUiam  Sinclair,  who 
w!as  confined  hy  a  rheumatism  in  his 
limbs,  bttt  curad  by  a  .poor  cripple 
V  -woman,*  professor  of  evan- 
pharmacy,  who  was  sent  to 
''to  teU  out  the  pain."  The 
sibyl  came  to  him  about  an  hour  be- 
fore sunrise,  and,  by  her  directions, 
he  followed  her  to  a  «2tip,  or  grind 
(an  opoDing),  in  the  dvke,  she  car- 
Tvmgwithherasfoi^^of water.  Here 
abe  halted,  and  the  patient  laying 
httEe  his  knee,  she  touched  it  with 
her  hand,  and,  .psetending  to  have 
received  instructions  from  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  she  said  to  the  lame 
man,  *'Thou  ahaU  go  to  the  holy 
kirk,  and  thou  shalt  gang  it  round 
•about,  and  then  sit  down  .upon  thy 
knees  and  say  thy  prayers  to  the 
Lord,  and  then  thou  shalt  be  as  heal 
-as  the  hour  when  Christ  was  bom." 
After  this  fanatical  ebullition,  she 
•applied  to  the  knee  the  lawful  charm 
•of  the  Qosnel  by  repeating  over  it  the 
•twent^r^ithird  flmlm.  Upon  which 
the  evil  spirit  that  caused  the  disease 
was  telkd  out^  and  straightwi^  trans- 
ferred -into  the  stonp  m  water.  The 
vessel  was  then  emptied  of  its  en- 
chanted contents,  which  were  thrown 
into  the  slap  with  the  malevolent  in- 
tention that'the.pain  might  be  tians- 
^ferred  to  the  individual  who  should 
first  step  through  the  opening.  This 
may  serve  as  an  iiluttrtUum  of  the 
''  Gospel  sorcery,"  which  was  a  na- 
iaral  result  of  the  superstitious  no- 
tion entertained  by  the  early  Ke- 
formers  rejecting  the  power  of  the 
Scripttnres  m  expelling  demons. 

Junong  the  spiritual  deniaens  of 
Shetland  whom  the  light  of  the  Be- 
formation  is  alleged  to  have  scared 
away,  was  the  well-known  goblin 
called  Braumie^  the  Bobin  Good- 
.fellow  of  English  demonology.  In 
almost  every  county  browme  had 
his  habitat,  and  was  rewarded  for  his 
labours  with  the  same  fiire,  a  table 
beinff  placed  every  night  for  his  use 
in  the  bsun,  covered  with  bread, 
butter,  cheese,  and  ale.  So  recently 
as  the  seventeenth  century  he  was 
an  iimiate  in  many  houses,  and  would 
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assist  in  threshing  the  corn,  churning, 
grinding  malt  or  mustard,  and  sweep- 
ing the  nouse  at  midnight,  his  retain- 
ing fee  for  these  performances  heing 
a  little  wheaten  bread,  with  a  bowl 
of  milk  or  cream.  In  Shethmd  the 
'^lubbar  fiend**  was  dressed  in  a 
brown  garb  of  wadmel ;  and  if  his 
good  graces  were-  propitiated,  he 
woold  ensure  a  ^ood  grinding  of 
com,  a  lucky  brewmg  of  oeer,  a  safe 
churning,  and  a  protection  for  com* 
stacks  against  the  hardest  storm  that 
could  blow.  In  return  for  these 
kindly  offices,  it  was  usual  to  apply 
to  brownie*s  use  a  sacrificial  stone, 
within  which  was  a  small  cavity  for 
holding  a  little  wort  unon  the  occa- 
sion of  brewing ;  or  when  milk  was  . 
to  be  churned,  it  was  neoessarjr  that 
some  of  it  should  be  sprinkled  with 
the  same  intent  in  every  comer  of 
the  house.  A  brownie  was  thus  a 
useful  kind  of  inmate,  and  as  the  ac- 
knowledgments he  required  were  so 
modcrat^  a  Shetlander,  in  the  davs 
of  Popeiy,  would  have  thought  he 
had  ill-spent  his  monesr  had  he  em- 
ployed exorcism  to  banish  the  harm- 
less dmdgc.  There  was  also  another 
reason  for  not  molesting  him.  Ac* 
cording  to  Olaus  Magnus,  the  north- 
em  nations  regarded  this  kind  of  do- 
mestic spirits  as  the  souls  of  men 
who  had  given  themselves  up  in  this 
life  to  illicit  pleasures,  and  were 
doomed,  as  a  punishment,  to  wander 
about  the  earth  for  a  certain  time  in 
the  peculiar  shape  that  they  assumed, 
and  to  be  bound  to  mortals  in  a  con- 
ditional servitude.  It  would  have 
been  an  act,  therefore,  of  opposition 
to  I£eaven*s  decree  to  refiise  the  penal 
labours  of  such  skives ;  and  it  would 
have  been  bad  policy  in  a  temporal 
point  of  view,  as  no  equal  amount  of 
work  could  have  been  procured  at  so 
cheap  a  rate  of  wages.  In  those  days 
the  Shcthinder  could,  like  Milton*s 
villagers, — 

"  Tdl  how  the  drudgine  goblio  swet 
To  earn  his  cream-bowl,  duly  set; 
When  in  one  nieht,  ere  glimpse  of  mom, 
His  shadowy  flail  bath  thresh 'd  Ura  com 
1  hat  ten  day's  labonrers  could  not  end ; 
Then  lies  him  down,  the  lubbar  fiend. 
And  stretch'd    out   all    the   chimnoy's 

length. 
Basks  at  the  fire  hia  hairy  strength.'* 

All  these  domestic  arrangements 
were  broken  up  M'  the  preaching  of 
the  Ilcformed  refigion.     It  is  tme 


the  brownie  was  a  maey^  captkxis  fel- 
low, easily  affronted ;  for  if  a  picwtit 
or  an  extra  allowance  was  &Bend  hira 
he  took  his  departure.  But  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Calvinistic  dirmity 
secured  his  final  exit,  for  the  stem 
Presbyterian  denounced  him  aa  a 
fallen  spirit  leagued  with  Satan,  and 
maintained  that  offisrings  rendered  to 
him  were  sacrifices  to  the  deviL 
Brand,  who  was  informed  that  al- 
most every  family  in  Shetland  had  a 
brownie,  mentions  the  way^  in  which 
they  were  expeUed.  A  minister  told 
him,  he  says, — 

"  That  he  had  con?erfled  with  u  oM 
man  who,  when  young,  used  to  brew  ale 
and  read  upon  nia  Bible ;  to  whom  an 
old  woman  in  the  house  said  that  hnrwitie 
was  displeased  with  that  book,  which,  if 
be  continued  to  read,  they  would  get  bo 
more  service  of  brownie.  But  he  beiag 
belter  instructed  from  diat  book,  which 
was  brownie's  eye-sore  and  the  object  of 
his  wrath,  when  he  brewed  he  wovld  sot 
sufferany  sacrifice  to  be  raven  to  brownie. 
Whereupon  the  first  and  second  biewiog 
were  spoiled  and  for  no  use  ;  but  of  the 
third  browst,  or  brewing,  he  had  all  very 
good,  though  he  would  not  give  any  sa- 
crifice to  brownie,  with  whom  afterwarrf^ 
they  were  no  more  troubled. '* 

Another  stoiy  of  the  same  kind  is 
of  a  lady  inUnst,  whorefoaed  on  re- 
ligious grounds  the  customtfv  offer- 
ing to  this  domestic  spirit.  OAie  first 
and  second  brewings  fiiiled,  but  the 
third  succeeded;  and  thus  when 
brownie  lost  the  {lerquisite  of  office, 
he  abandoned  the  inhospitahle  man- 
sion where  his  services  had  so  loos 
been  fiuthfhlly  rendered.  *"  Which 
fact,"  says  honest  Brand,  ''deareth 
that  scnpture,  ^Resist  the  devil,  and 
he  will  flee  from  you.* "  It  is  not 
improbable,  however,  that  in  hasten- 
ing the  flight  of  brownies  &om  the 
shores  of  Thule,  the  Bible  had  a 
powerM  auziliarv  in  the  sh^e  of  a 
tax;  for  when  the  British  govern- 
ment laid  such  an  exorbitant  dntjf  on 
malt  as  to  render  it  uiadnussible  into 
families,  the  services  of  this  fiend, 
chiefly  valuable  in  brewing  opera- 
tions, fell  into  disuse  fitf  move  gene- 
rally and  rapidly  than  oonldhave 
been  aoeomplished  by  the  exhorta- 
tions of  the  deigy.  The  tax  that 
prohibited  home-made  ale  banished 
along  with  it  the  honest,  faithful 
brownie. 

Since  the  tune  of  Bnmd*s  visit  a 
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great  deal  has  been  done  towards 
eradicfttmg  these  *^  dregs  of  Popery,** 
which  80  lon£[  resisted  the  efforts  of 
the  Reformation.  Many  of  the  won- 
derful stories,  and  monsters,  and  su- 
perstitions, which  he  gravely  records 
as  indnbitable  truths,  woidd  now  be 
treated  with  derision.    Kevertheless 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  many  of  the 
absurd  bdieik  enumerated  above  still 
retain  a  strong  hold  on  the  popular 
mind«      The  power   of  abstnusting 
profits  and  oi  causing  afflictions  by 
an  evil  eye  or  tongue  is  not  yet  dis- 
credited.   There  are  people  who  be- 
lieve in  the  healing  virtues  of  scurvy- 
grass,  and  imagine  that  shell-snails 
gathered  from  the  walls  of  old  Popish 
chapels,  when  dried  and  pulverised, 
and  mixed  in  their  drink,  will  cure 
in  three  or  four  days  persons  labour- 
ing under  jaundice.    The  credulous 
fiwerman  would  not  perhaps  venture 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  as  the 
avaricious   Spiel  Trosk,  the   gold- 
finder,  is  said  to  have  done  when  he 
entorei  the  Nickur  Hoe,  trying  to 
recover  some  of  the  three  mmions  of 
guilders  from  the  wreck  of  the  Car- 
nulhan  of  Amsterdam,  which  struck 
on  the  skerries  of  Whalsey  in  1664; 
but  he  is  still,  like  his  ancestors,  con- 
vinced of  the  existence  of  mermen 
and   mermaids,   krakens   and   sea* 
snakes ;  they  believe  that  '^sea-trows, 
great  rolling  creatures  tumbling  in 
the  waters,  when  they  come  among 
their  nets,  break  them,  and  some- 
times carry  them  away  vnth  them.** 
Somethnesthesegreen-haired  deni- 
zens of  the  ocean  incur  g^reat  danger 
in  their  visits  to  the  upper  wond. 
Brand  mentions  one  of  these  damsels 
who  got  entangled  in  the  meshes  and 
was  cauffht  by  a  ling-hook,  which 
*^  entered  her  chin  and  came  out  at 
her  upper  lip.**    When  pulled  to  the 
side  of  the  boat,  one  of  the  crew, 
fearinpf  that  her  appearance  denoted 
mischief,  took   out  his   knife   and 
stabbed  her  to  the  heart.    The  luck- 
less mermaiden  fell  backwards,  ut- 
tered a  mournful  cry,  and  vanished 
for  ever.  The  murderer  never  after- 
wards prospered  in  his  affairs,  but 
was  constantly  haunted  by  an  old 
merman,  upbraidinj^  him  with  the 
crime  he  had  committed. 

But  their  greatest  danger  was  when 
they  assumed  the  shape  of  seals  and 
csme  to  sport  and  bask  on  the  rocks ; 
(or  on  these  occasions  they  were  sur- 


prised and  attacked  by  the  fishermen, 
who  stripped  off  their  skins  to  get  at 
the  &t  The  loss  of  this  upper  gar- 
ment deprived  them  of  the  power  of 
diving  into  their  native  element,  and 
hence  they  were  either  killed  out- 
right, or  obliged  to  become  inhabit- 
ants of  the  earth.  A  story  is  told  of 
an  inhabitant  of  Unst  who  saw  a 
number  of  these  beings  dancing  by 
moonlight  on  the  sandy  margin  of  a 
voe,  and  several  seal-skins  strewed 
beside  them  on  the  ground.  At  his 
approach  they  immediately  fled  to 
secure  their  ^rbs,  and  changing 
themselves  again  into  seals,  they 
plunged  into  the  ocean.  Perceiving 
that  one  skin  was  left,  the  Shetlander 
snatched  it  up,  bore  it  off,  and  placed 
it  in  concealment.  On  returning  to 
the  shore,  he  met  the  fairest  damsel 
he  had  ever  gazed  upon  lamenting 
the  robbery,  by  which  she  must  be- 
come an  exile  from  her  submarine 
friends  and  a  tenant  of  the  upper 
world.  Vainly  she  implored  the  re- 
stitution of  her  property;  the  man 
had  drunk  deeply  of  love  and  was 
inexorable ;  but  he  offered  her  pro- 
tection beneatli  his  roof  as  his  be- 
trothed wife.  The  merlady  accepted 
the  offer,  and  this  strange  connubial 
attachment  subsisted  fur  many  years. 
Several  children  were  born,  and  with 
no  other  mark  of  their  origin  than  in 
the  resemblance  which  a  bend  in 
their  hands  and  a  sort  of  web  be- 
tween their  fingers  have  to  the  fore- 
feet of  a  seal,  and  tradition  says  this 
peculiarity  remains  with  the  descend- 
ants of  the  family  to  the  present  day ! 
But  though  the  Shetlander*s  love 
was  unbounded,  his  merwife  returned 
his  affection  coldly.  She  would  often 
steal  alone  to  the  shore,  and  on  a 
signal  being  given  a  lar]^  seal  would 
make  his  appearance,  with  whom,  in 
an  unknown  tongue,  she  would  hold 
anxious  conference.  Years  glided  on 
until  it  happened  that  one  of  the 
children,  when  at  play,  found  a  seal- 
skin hidden  beneath  a  stack  of  corn, 
and,  delighted  with  the  prize,  ran 
with  it  to  his  mother.  Her  eyes 
glistened  with  rapture;  she  gazed 
upon  it  as  her  own — as  the  means 
that  would  conduct  her  through  the 
ocean  to  her  native  home.  She 
burst  into  an  ecstasy  of  joy,  which 
was  only  moderated  by  the  thought 
of  leaving  her  children ;  and,  having 
hastily  embraced  them,  she  fled  with 
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all  speed  towards  the  sea-side.  The 
afflicted  Irasband,  on  discoyering  his 
loss,  ran  to  overtake  his  wife ;  but  he 
only  arrived  in  time  to  witness  her 
transformatiott  into  a  seal,  and  in 
that  form  botmd  from  the  ledge  of  a 
rock  into  the  sea.  Her  marine  hus^ 
band,  with  whom  she  used  to  hold 
secret  converse,  soon  appeared,  evi* 
dently  congratnlating  h^  in  the  most 
tender  manner  on  her  escape.  Be- 
fore diving  to  the  unknown  depths 
she  cast  a  parting  glance  at  the 
wretched  Shetiian&r,  bidding  him 
adieu :  ^^  And  may  all  good  attend 
you.  I  loved  you  very  well  when  I 
resided  on  earth ;  but  I  always  loved 
my  first  husband  much  better.*'  This 
extravagant  legend  will  still  find  be* 
lievers,  notwithstanding  the  denunci- 
ations of  Christianity  against  these 
beings  as  fallen  angels  compelled  to 
take  reftige  in  the  sea. 

If  warlocks  and  witches  have  van- 
ished  with  trows,  brownies,  and  fairieih 
such  is  not  the  case  with  the  charm* 
ers,  who  still  exercise  their  profes- 
sion, find  out  stolen  goods,  and  cure 
diseases.  There  is  one  superstitious 
cure  which  has  acquired  considerable 
celebrity,  and  is  yet  practised  under 
some  modification.  It  is  called 
''casting  the  heart/'  and  is  minutely 
described  by  Miss  Campbell,  of  Ler- 
wick, in  her  novel  of  Harky  Bed- 
dington.  It  has  long  been  believed 
that  when  a  person  is  emaciated  with 
sickness,  his  heart  is  worn  away  or 
abstracted  by  some  evil  genii.  In 
these  cases  a  person  skilled  in  '*  cast- 
ing the  heart '  is  sent  for,  who,  with 
many  mystic  ceremonies,  melts  lead, 
pours  it  through  the  bowl  of  a  key 
or  pair  of  scissors  held  over  a  sieve, 
the  latter  being  also  jdaeed  over  a 
bann  of  cold  water.  The  lead  is 
melted  and  poured  again  and  again, 
till  it  assumes  something  like  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  human  heart—at  least, 
the  operator  strives  to  convince  the 
patient  and  his  friends  that  such  is 
the  fact.  The  sick  man,  acoordinff 
toMiBsCampbell'saocount,  is  directed 
to  sit  upon  the  bottom  of  a  lam 
cooking-pot  tmnied  upon  its  mouth ; 
a  pewter-dish  is  placed  or  held  upon 
his  head ;  upon  the  dish  a  bowl  is 
set  nearly  fhll  of  cold  watn*,  and  with 
this  water  the  charmer  pours  melted 
lead  through  the  teeth  of  a  common 
dressing-comb.  A  large  key  is  also 
employed  in  this  part  of  tlie  opera- 


tion, which  is  condncted  wil&  maaj 
strange  incantations  and 
tions.  K  the  lead  &ll8  inia  i 
less  lump  it  is  a  sign  thai  ^ 
and  lungs  of  tiw  patioil  are  com- 
pletely wasted  away,  and  tfaiiitviil 
be  esXxemAj  difficult,  if  nol  jamoa- 
sible,  to  bnng  them  back  to  ttieir 
natural  and  healthystate.  The  lead 
is  again  melted  afterthe  same  man- 
ner and  run  through  the  oomb  inta 
tiie  water,  when  it  will  probably  as- 
sume a  d^erent  shape,  the  bewitch- 
ment being  rendered,  of  cooiae,  erexy 
time  weaker  and  weaker.  The  ope- 
ration is  repeated  three  times,  sobk 
days  intervening  between  each,  until 
when  the  last  cast  of  the  lead  is  over, 
the  channer  shews  it  round  the  oooi- 
pany,  and  points  out  how  eaoictly 
every  part  of  the  heart  and  lungs  aie 
restored  to  their  natural  and  proper 
shape.  If  the  patient  dies  (no  vn- 
oommen  case)  it  is  ascribed  to  some 
oversiffht  in  the  performance,  ibr  it 
must  be  done  vnth  the  moon  al  a 
certain  age,  at  a  particular  hoar  of 
the  night,  and  turning  of  the  tide. 
The  curer  must  not  touch  money, 
but  he  wUl  take  any  thii^  thev 
please  to  ^ve,  should  it  be  the  ban 
of  all  their  goods  and  chattels.  He 
appoints,  however,  a  particular  spot 
where  a  Danish  coin,  worth  five- 

Smce,  current  in  Shetland,  is  to  be 
id  (as  many  as  they  like,  the  more 
the  better) ;  and  this  mtmey  is  for 
the  fkiri€s,  who  come  and  take  it 
away,  as  is  alleged :  but  the  hen^ 
operator  must  not,  and  will  not  finger 
it,  otherwise  his  trouble  would  come 
to  nought,  and  the  ^»ell  that  bound 
the  patient  would  be  firmer  than 
ever.  When  the  charm  is  successful, 
the  molten  lead  is  often  suspended 
from  tiiie  neck  next  to  the  skm,  that 
the  cure  may  be  complete. 

One  of  the  latest  specimens  of 
Shetland  superstition  that  I  shall 
mention  occurred  in  1815  at  Ler- 
wick, and  is  denounced  in  terms  of 
becoming  rebuke  bf  the  worthy 
minister  of  Sandsting  u  the  statistical 
account  of  his  parvh.  It  was  per- 
petrated by  a  masons*  lodge  there  for 
the  recovery  of  ''a  wixdlen  weh, 
shirts,  and  other  things  of  value,  abo 
many  suits  of  mutches,  stohm  from  a 
green  durmff  the  present  month  of 
August."  The  tbreatenmg  placard, 
which  was  stuck  on  the  church-doons 
ran  as  follows  :-* 
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••  l^otioe  ii  hereby  given,  that  cruelty 
lornxs  DO  pert  of  maeonry,  yet  justice  to 
tbe  injured  party  must  be  done,  and  that 
if  tlaeae  things  so  stolen  are  not  returned 
l>aok:  before  the  next  meeting  of  nuBoiia 
upon  that  buainess,  or,  at  furthest,  in 
fi^t^eco  days  from  this  date,  a  calamity  of 
ai  a^Tere  nature  may  fall  on  all  that  parish, 
ixa  'wrhich  the  present  crop  may  be  blasted 
l»y  atorm,  and  the  perMm  or  persons 
guilty  shall  be  pabliely  led  through  the 
parishes  in  the  neighbourhood  in  day* 
ligbt,  and  that  by  evil  spirits,  not  seen 


'by  others.    This  paper  to  be  intimated 

IT  plead  ig. 
hands  at 


lis  papc 
r,  tnat  1 


ait  the  kirk  door,  tnat  none  may  j 
aaormnee.  Given  under  our  i 
X^erwick,  by  authority  of  Morton  Lodge." 

It  may  look  slrange  thai  oonjura* 
tioos  like  tbiB  shoola  be  attempted  in 
the  broad  daylight  of  the  nineteenth 
oentniy ;  but  the  object  of  the  lodfi^e, 
doubtless,  was  to  work  upon  toe 
fears  of  the  ignorant  inhabitants  in 
order  to  extort  confession. 

It  may  safely  be  asserted,  however, 
that  no  such  ooeiirrefice  could  take 
place  now  in  any  part  of  Shetland, 
education,  the  true  autidote  against 
ivitcbcraft  and  sorcery,  has  made 
rapid  strides  since  1815.  The  go- 
vernment has  erected  churches,  the 
General  Assembly  has  planted 
schools,  and  private  individusds 
(amongst  whom  the  name  of  the  late 
Principal  Baird,  oi  the  Univeralty 
of  Edinburgh,  should  never  be  for- 
gotten), have  generously  aided  these 
benevolent  em>rts  to  increase  Uie 
means  both  of  secular  and  religious 
instruction  among  us.  Every  parish 
has  now  a  school,  most  of  them  have 
three  or  four,  so  that  a  child  unable 
to  read  or  write  is  now  a  phenomenon 
as  rare  as  a  brownie  or  a  shoopUtee. 
Sandsting  has  nine  schools,— one  pa- 
rochial, one  of  the  General  Assembly, 
two  of  the  Society  for  Propagating 
Christian  Knowledge,  and  five  sup- 
ported bv  individual  subscriptions; 
Lerwick  has  four,  conducted  hy  nude 
and  female  teachers;  Bressay  has 
three  regular,  and  generally  four 
private  schools;  Wiuls  has  four; 
Fetlar  and  North  Yell  as  many; 
Unst,  two ;  Nesting,  three ;  Tingwall, 
six;  Northmaving,  five.  If  to  these 
be  added  Sabbath-schools  and  libra- 


ries, it  will  be  admitted,  I  think,  that 
our  machinery  for  juvenile  education 
is  tolerably  efficient. 

In  one  or  two  parishes  there  is  yet 
room  fbr  iniprovement — such  as 
South  Yell,  K>r  example,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  certain  exploded 
superstitions  still  linger  there.  Kheu- 
matism  and  scrofUa  are  the  prevail- 
ing disejlses^  and  for  the  cure  of  this 
latter  disorder,  nothing,  even  at  the 
present  day,  is  deemed  so  effectual  as 
the  royal  touch  I  And  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  actual  living  finger  of 
majesty,  a  few  crowns  and  half- 
crowns  of  the  first  Charles,  carefUlly 
handed  down  from  father  to  son, 
have  been  effcjctual,  both  here  and 
in  other  parishes  in  Shetland,  towards 
removing  the  disease.  Indeed  there 
are,  perhaps,  few  localities  in  our 
islanos  where  a  living  evidence  is  not 
to  be  found  of  one  said  to  have  been 
"  cured  by  the  coin,**  and  who  could 
instantly  be  pointed  out  as  a  suffi- 
cient voucher  to  wanant  confidence 
in  its  efficacy,  should  the  fact  happen 
to  be  called  in  question!  But  in 
putting  faith  in  these  imaginary 
charms,  I  venture  to  think  we  are 
not  worse  than  some  of  our  neigh- 
bours, who  enjoy  far  greater  means 
of  enlightenment  both  fjrom  learning 
and  observation. 

Oar  fishermen,  as  I  have  said,  are 
now  almost  the  sole  depositories  of 
these  exploded  beliefs,  and  even  they 
are  "  wiser  than  their  fathers.'*  In- 
stead of  pouring  a  cup  of  ale  into  the 
sea  to  forespeak  gcK)d  luck,  they 
merely  use  signiftcaiit  toasts  at  their 
C(Hivivial  meetings.  *' Death  to  da 
head  dat  weers  nae  hair**  (the  fish) ; 
or  "  Here's  first  to  da  glory  o'  God, 
an  da  guid  o'  our  ain  puir  souls — 
our  wonly  land-maister  an  our  lov- 
ing meat-mither — belt  to  man,  death 
to  fish,  and  ffuid  growth  i'  da  grund  I" 
These  are  the  oiuy  incantations  then^ 
now  use,  and  when  knowledge  shall 
have  penetrated  more  deeply  into 
our  social  system,  as  it  is  doing  eveiy 
day,  1  do  not  despair  of  seeing  every 
fragment  and  vestige  of  superstition, 
be  It  Pagan  or  Popish,  entirely  ex- 
orcised and  hanished  from  our  islands* 
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Dauohtbb  of  Sestos,  languidly  redining. 
Chiding  the  wild  wavee  heating  *neath  thy  casement, 
Trim  well  thy  taper,  let  it  he  a  heacon 
Unto  him  coming. 


n. 


What  though  the  sea-hirds  shriek  along  the  ocean ; 
What  though  the  waters  heave  as  though  in  travail : 
Strong-nerved  Leander  huffcts  with  their  fury, 
Seeking  thy  chamber. 


m. 


Set  forth  the  hanquet,  crown  the  cup  with  flowers, 
Crown  it  with  roses  mingled  with  the  myrtle ; 
Cypress  nor  yew-leaf  shadow  o*er  the  goblet 
Sacred  to  Venus. 


IV. 


Heavy  and  ragged  sail  the  clouds  above  him. 
Heavy  and  crested  swell  the  waves  beneath  him, 
Scarcely  a  moon-beam  lights  the  polished  shoulder 
Of  the  strong  swimmer. 


Listen  I  a  shriek  comes,  cleaving  through  the  darkness- 
Is  it  the  sea-sprite  screaming  to  its  fellows  P 
Or  the  shrill  cry  of  one  who  calls  for  succour 
To  the  deaf  billows? 

VI. 

Listen  I  the  sound  comes  *mid  way  from  the  vortex ! — 
Hark  I  now  *tis  lost,  and  now  again  it  rises— • 
Now  a  long  silence,  broken  by  the  plashing 
Of  the  vexed  waters. 

vn. 

Shut  to  thy  casement ;  feed  the  lamp  no  longer ; 
Scatter  the  roses,  let  them  die  and  wither  : 
No  more  Leander  comes  to  seek  thy  bower ; 
Ocean  hath  claimed  him. 

H.  M. 
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"Whatjitbb  may  be  the  immediate 
effect  of  a  free-trade  system  on  the 
state  of  sodety  at  home,  there  is  no 
doiying  that  the  commercial  policy 
of  Uie  late  and  of  the  present  go- 
vernments has  already  exercised,  and 
ifnil  continue  more  and  more  to  ex- 
erdae,  a  decided  influence  over  the 
feelings  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people  in  the  Continental  nations, 
and  especially  in  France.    Thinking 
men  on  the  other  aide  of  the  water 
are  astonished  at  the  boldness  of  the 
step  which  has  been  taken  on  this, 
ana  thdr  astonishment  partakes  to 
the  fall  as  much  of  admiration  as  of 
wonder.      The  best-conducted  and 
most   influential   of  their  journals 
speak  of  the  measures  of  Sir  Bobert 
reel  with  enthusiasm.    They  cannot 
enter— it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
they  could— into  our  notions  con- 
cerning  the  fealty  which  political 
leaders  owe  to  their  party.    They 
take,  as  might  be  expected,  a  confined 
view  of  the  state  of  our  social  re- 
lations, and  of  their  intimate  con- 
nexion wiUi  the  great  institutions  of 
the  country.    Having  no  endowed 
Churdi,  dependent  for  the  revenues 
of  its  ministers  upon  com,  or  corn- 
rents,  or  upon  land,  they  do  not  see 
the  peril  to  the  state  of  a  sudden 
interference  with  the  price  in  the 
market  of  this  the  first  necessary  of 
life.    They  trust  but  little  to  their 
deigy  for  the  moral  education  of  the 
masses,  and  therefore  take  no  account 
of  the  loss  of  influence  which  every 
where  awaits  upon  the  impoverish- 
ment of  that  order  of  men.    Being 
destitute  of  a  chamber  of  hereditary 
legislators,  they  cannot  see  the  wis- 
dom of  keeping  the  peerage  above 
the  influence  of  poverty,  and  of  the 
temptations  which  follow  in  its  train. 
There  is  no  especial  and  pressing 
necessity  among  them,  as  among  us, 
that  the  children  of  peers,  and  espe- 
cially the  heirs  to  coronets,  should 
receive  the  advantages  of  a  liberal 
and  therefore  an  expensive  education. 
The  son  of  the  Duke  de  Dalmatia 
will  certainly  become  a  duke,  as  the 
son  of  Count  de  Salvandy  will  bear 
his  father*s  title;   but  it  does  not 
therefore  follow  that  either  the  one 
or  the  other  shall  become  a  peer  of 


France,  or  succeed  in  obtaininga  seat 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Hence, 
though  there  may  be  plenty  of  the 
aristocratic  s^t  diffused  through 
the  community,  plenty  of  exdusive- 
ness  as  regards  social  intercourse, 
there  is  nothing  aristocratic  in  the 
institutions  of  any  one  of  the  Con- 
tinental nations,  Hungary  alone  ex- 
cepted. Look  at  France.  She  ac- 
knowledjp^es  but  two  powers,  the 
power  of  the  crown  and  the  power  of 
the  people ;  and  though  to  tne  crown 
she  has  conceded  the  privily  of 
fencing  itself  about  with  a  peerage  of 
its  own  creation,  she  believes,  and  we 
cannot  say  that  in  point  of  fact  she 
deceives  herself,  that  of  these  two 
powers  that  of  the  people  is  pre- 
dominant No  doubt  the  reigning 
monarch  has  his  way  in  most  things. 
But  it  must  not  be  for^tten  that 
the  influence  of  the  Kmg  of  the 
French  is  altogether  personal.  It  is 
Louis -Philippe  who  manages  the 
people ;  it  is  not  the  crown  of  France 
which  controls  or  governs  them. 
Look  at  Prussia,  Austria,  Bavaria, 
Spain.  The  three  former  do  not 
possess  so  much  as  the  semblance  of 
a  constitution.  Their  nobles  may  be 
rich,  and,  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  their  country-houses,  men  of  con- 
siderable importance ;  but  in  the 
management  of  political  affairs  they 
have,  by  virtue  of  their  station,  no 
voice.  And  as  to  the  latter,  truly  it 
would  be  a  hard  matter  to  say  wnat 
influence  prevails  in  her, — ^unless,  in- 
deed, it  be  the  capricious  will  of  the 
soldiery,  worked  upon  by  the  laigesses 
of  a  profligate  queen-mother,  or  the 
fanfaronade  of  some  aspring  chief  or 
comrade.  What  can  the  natives  of 
these  several  countries  know  about 
the  complicated  condition  of  society 
as  it  exists  among  us,  and  the  multi- 
farious arrangements,  many  of  them 
in  theory  most  anomalous,  which  are 
necenary  to  keep  the  machine  in 
motion?  Absolutely  nothing.  And, 
therefore,  it  little  surprises  us  to 
find  that,  amons  the  whole  of  them, 
the  move  which  has  been  recently 
made  in  London  towards  the  esta- 
blishment of  free  trade,  is  spoken  of 
by  the  more  speculative,  and,  let  us 
add,  by  the  well-disposed,  as  a  pro- 
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digious  stride  In  the  right  direction. 
KeverthelesB,  though  we  see  nothing, 
in  the  fact  itself  to  exdte  surprise, 
much  less  to  produce  regret,  vre  see  a 
great  deal  in  the  remote  consequences 
of  its  exiMettce  to  occasion  tabdety. 
And  we  wiU  tdti  our  readers  why. 

It  is  a  remariEable  ihet,  that  all 
trrer  the  Continent-^tbat  is  to  say,  in 
crery  eonntr^^  where  men  enjoy  a 
moderate  portioB  of  practical  liberty, 
the  governments  yiew  with  alarm 
the  adoption  in  London  of  a  fine  of 
poHcy  m  eemmereiid  affidrs,  which 
the  people  have  received  with  ap» 
phrase.  Observe,  that  by  the  term 
people,  we  mean  the  middle  dasses,— * 
the  merchants,  banken,  manufbc- 
turevs,  diop-keepers ;  whose  views, 
in  r^rd  to  questions  of  trade  and 
genond  policy,  are  represented  in 
sndx  works  as  the  Revue  dee 
Deux  Mondee^  and  other  worics  of 
tiie  same  chias.  These  ar^  not  all 
agreed,  it  is  true,  respectmg'  the  fit- 
ness of  nmilar  measures  to  the  par- 
ticular eireomstances  of  tiieii'  respect- 
ive countries,  but  there  ib  no  cufEer- 
ence  of  opfaiicm  among  them  in  r^ard 
to  the  abstract  wisdom  of  the  free* 
trade  theoty,  and  the  deiirableness  of 
applyiog^  it  with  as  little  dehiy  as 
possible  t»  ^eir  own  cases.  The 
governments,  on  the  contrary,  lo^ 
upon  Sur  Robert  Peers  last  wheel  as 
the  commencement  of  a  social  revo» 
Itttion  in  the  civilised  world.  Hiey 
are  firm  believers  in  Yohaire^s  opin- 
ion, that  one  nation  cannot  become 
rich  except  at  the  expense  of  another; 
and  hence,  anticipating  for  England 
advantages  such  as  we  venture  to 
predict  will  never  aocrtte  fo  her,  fVom 
the  change  whidi  has  been  efiRscted 
in  her  commeroal  policy,  they  r^;ard 
themselves  eat  the  victims  of  a  base 
eonspimey,  of  which  Mr.  Cobden  is 
at  the  bottom.  The  consequence  is, 
that  while  they  preserve  a  guarded 
sllenee,  they  are  everywhere  con- 
site4ng  how  the-  movement  may  he 
best  1^  and  by  what  oonrse  of 
preeeeduig'fiiglaiidis  most  likely  to 
he  dwated  out  of  the  gains  wmch, 
with  a  cnrioQS'  ineonsisteney,  tii^ 
bdSeve  tliat,mthe  common  course  of 
events,  her  fiee-trade  arrangements 
nrast  otHerwoC'  ensure  to  her. 

Meanwhile,  tihe  people  are  in  ^ 
odd  position  of  men  who  dance  and 
jump  about  under  the  excitement  of 
a  joy,  which  they  are  afraid  to  ea« 


courage,  yet  do  not  know  how  to 
suppress.  Their  leaders  of  the  prns 
have  all'  the  popullir  arguments  in 
favour  of  free  exchange  at  their 
fingers*  ends.  Th^  tell  you  that 
gom  and'  silver  do  not  CDnstHate 
weal^ ;  that  nations,  like  individuais^ 
may  starve  amid  heaps  of  dijunoinifa ; 
ana  &at  it  does  not  by  any  means 
foHow,  because  the  public  revenue  is 
{Treaty  that  a  country  prospers.  Men, 
they  say,  require  fiooo^  dbthing,  fur- 
niture, bocdn^  an  oocasionaT  exemption 
fhmi  daily  toil,  a  moderate  partici* 
pation  in  the  pleasures  and  amuse- 
ments of  society,  in  order  to  render 
life  a  blesshig;  and  the  more  gene- 
rally these  things  are  difflised  among 
the  nfiasses,  the  more  nearly  wiU  tlK 
condition  of  the  worid  be  broogbt  to 
the  point  which,  though  it  may  not 
henetofbre  have  been  anywhere  at- 
tained, is  yet  deariyattshmble.  And 
this  cannot  be  brousht  about  except 
by  tiie  fi^eest  possible  interoonrse  of 
barter  amon^  nations.  For  that 
which  we  desire  is,  to  bring  all  the 
necessaries  and  many  of  the  luxuries 
of  lifb  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest ; 
and^  defy  you  to  do  thii^  except  by 
forcing  upon  the  venders  of  all  sortB 
of  commodities,  whether  they  be  of 
domestic  or  foreign  manufacture,  of 
domestic  or  foreign  growth,  such  a 
diminution  of  money-price  as  shall 
render  them'  as  easy  of  aooess  to  the 
natives  of  one  country  as  to  die  na- 
tives of  another.  Now  the  obvious, 
and,  indeed,  the  only  mode  of  accom- 
plishing tiiis,  is  to  put  an  end  to  ail 
protective  and  pronibitory  duties  all 
over  the  civilised  worid.  Fh>teetive 
and  prohibitory  duties  are  an  outrage 
on  Nature,  which  is  a  far  surer  gniae 
in  arrangements  that  affbct  the  phy- 
sical wdl-beins  of  society  dian 
statesmanship,  however  ingediousL 
Nature,  by  settling  the  climates  and 
geographicfed  positiotts  of  the  various 
countries  of  the  worlds  settles  also,  or 
distinctiy  indicates,  the  just  occu- 
pations of  their  inhabitsnts.  What 
^Irould  be  thought  of  the  English 
cabuiet,  fbr  example,  which,  in  order 
to  encourage  the  gtowth  of  eiapes 
andthe  numufhetuitrofwinesatnanie, 
should  propose  to  a  British  par&ment 
tile  impodnon  of  an  enormous  duly 
on  all  wines  imported  fiK>m  abmad  ? 
Yet  the  proposal  might  be  made,  and 
accepted  too;  for  it  is  a  mistake  to 
assume  that  the  grape  ^iriU  not  grow 
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in  Hie  fiddb  of  tlte  soirth  of  England, 

alxEMat  as  Itunxrioiiriy  aa  in  the  fields 

alxyut  Pons.    And  we  onnelyes  have 

cbrtxnk  the  wiira,  and  a  veFy  tolerable 

lyev-ense  it  proved  to  be,  whieh  the 

lute  Wanen  Hasdngs,  a  great  ea> 

peximentalist  in  all  matters  connected 

^vrith  affrieoltnie,  cansed  to  be  made 

from  Uie  fruit  of  a  vineyard  whieh 

lie  planted  at  Dayiesford.    But  is  it 

&  ^hit  wiser  in  a  French  cabinet  to 

impoae  such  duties  on  cotton  and 

ir«oliea  clothes  as  shall  render  than 

-mntt^naUe  to  the  great  body  of  the 

Freneh  pec^eP    Surely  not.    The 

same  Nature  whieh   has  given  to 

France  the  facilities  for  growing  rich 

Scrapes,  and  to  the  French  people  the 

pemns  to  &bricate  delidous  wines, 

£as  given  to  England  coal,  and  iron, 

and  water  in  abundance ;  and  to  the 

l»fig1feih  people  the  genius  that  is 

necessary  to  ap^^  ^ese  to  manu&e- 

tnnng  purposes  with  a  d^pree  of  skill 

which  IS  unrivalled  in  the  world. 

Why,  thai,  sbottld  not  France  and 

England  agree  to  make  a  fior  ex* 

ebmge;   the  former  receiving  the 

mannlaetures  of  the  latter,  n^ue  the 

latter  accepts  in  payment  for  them 

the  wines  of  the  former? 

So  reason  the  editors  of  some  of 
tiie  most  influential  journals  through- 
out France;  and  there  is  su^  ob- 
vious truth  in  the  argument,  that 
their  readera  in  the  salons  and  cafes 
of  Paris  and  Bourdeauz  devour  it 
eagerly.  In  like  manner  the  Lyon- 
nese  assume  that  the  genius  thiat  is 
required  for  the  manufacture  of 
silken  goods  belongs  exclusively  to 
them;  and  profess  themselves  will- 
ing to  barter  their  commodities  away 
for  the  piece-goods  of  Manchester 
and  Glasvow,  and  the  woollen  doths 
of  Torkshire :  but,  unfortunately,  we 
have  Rouen  in  the  north,  coming 
down  vrith  her  potest.  She,  too^ 
that  is,  the  great  body  of  ho-  people — 
sees  the  beauty  of  tlie  system  so  long 
as  it  deals  with  generalities,  but  the 
moment  you  dewend  to  partieularsi^ 
there  is  a  grave  8hakiiu|  of  headsw 
Why  is  this^  Because  Booen  sub- 
sists by  her  mano&ctures  of  eotten 
and  or  linen ;  forced,  no  doubt,  and 
paapcrod  by  artificial  means,  yet 
there  in  ftili  operation ;  and  Rouen 
would  be  destroyed  were  that  theory 
carried  into  effect,  of  wbidi,  never- 
tbeless,  in  the  abstract  the  Rou^tes 


are  among  the  most  yoeiteoos  ap- 
plauders. 

The  result  of  all  this  is,  that  the 
applause  bestowed  by  the  people 
upon  Cobden  and  the  League  is  as 
full  of  inconsistencies,  and  as  pregnant 
with  self-contradietion,  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  conoeive.  All  orders  praise 
him  and  his  philosophy  of  trade,  yet 
all  stand  upon  their  guard,  eadi 
fiiction  and  dass  being  dedrous  of 
repelling  the  application  of  the  pana- 
cea to  its  own  particular  case,  yet 
ioining  in  the  general  sentence  wbidi 
nas  pronounced  him  to  be  a  benefiio* 
tor  to  the  world.  Neither  are  the 
journalists  ignorant  of  the  &ct,  far 
less  indifferent  to  it.  Thev  lament  it 
as  a  serious  misfortune — ^thev  do  not 
condemn  individuals,  &r  nt>m  it. 
On  the  contrary,  they  make  numer- 
ous excuses  for  them,  and  pronounce 
the  heresy  to  be  a  natbaai  one ;  jret 
a  heresy  they  hold  it  to  be,  while 
their  ponmals  are  filled  with  reasons 
why  it  ought  to  be  {[ot  rid  of,  as  weU 
as  with  araent  vatirinations  touch- 
ingits  qieedy  annihilation. 

The  governments,  as  we  have  said, 
talk  of  this  important  matter  in  a 
very  different  way.  Their  thoughts 
are  still  upon  revenue,  and  the  rotdi* 
est  method  of  providing  the  neces- 
sary means  of  defence  against  foreign 
aggression  and  intestme  disconi. 
Iney  continue  to  be,  in  all  essential 
respects,  as  pugnacious  in  their  ideas 
as  governments  were  two  centuries 
ago.  War  they  profess  to  abhor — 
we  are  sure  that  M.  Guijgot  does 
abhor  it  nnoerely  —  yet  they  cannot 
briuff  themselves  to  reduce  their 
standii^  armies,  and  to  trust  to 
their  ifational  Guards  for  the  pre- 
servation of  order.  They  tell  you, 
therefore,  that  however  excellent  in 
itself  firee  trade  may  be,  the^  cannot 
afford  to  become  converts  to  it.  Be- 
sides, they  feel  that,  be  the  arronce" 
ment  good  or  bad  in  itself,  their  do- 
mestic manu&ctures  have  so  com- 
pletely grown  up  under  »  restrictive 
syston,  that  to  innovate  suddenly, 
and  to  any  extent  upon  it,  woald  be 
fiital.  Can  Fnmce  affoid  to  render 
Rouen  bankrupt?  Would  it  be  safe 
to  throw  the  lineupweavers  of  the 
north  and  the  silk-weavers  of  the 
south  out  of  emptoyP  And  would 
not  these  results  tbllow,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  the  moment  the  markets  of 
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France  were  opened  to  the  artificers 
of  Manchester,  Bolton,  Spitalfields, 
Brussels,  Saxony,  and  Switzerland? 
Accordingly  all  tiie  Ck>ntinental  eo- 
▼emmento,  and  none  more  decidedly 
so  than  that  of  France,  appear  dis- 
tracted by  the  course  wnich  com- 
mercial affairs  are  taking.  They 
foresee,  while  they  dread,  the  growtn 
of  free*tvade  opmions  in  the  circles 
which,  for  good  or  evil,  are  daily  ac- 
quiring increased  influence  every 
where,  and,  desiring  to  stay  them,  do 
not  seem  to  have  made  up  their 
minds  whether  it  is  either  practicable 
or  safe  to  venture  upon  the  attempt. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  effects 
of  the  late  measures  of  our  own  legis- 
lature is,  however,  shewn  in  the 
chan^  of  feeling,  as  regards  the 
question  of  peace  or  war,  which  has 
already  b^an  to  work  in  the  popular 
mind,  especially  in  France.  The 
people  no  lonjB[er  throw  up  their  hats 
for  war.  Albion  has  erased  to  be, 
except  ¥nth  a  few  of  the  more  viru- 
lent of  the  journalists,  perfide ;  or  if 
perfide^  she  is  no  longer  to  be  punished 
for  her  faithlessness  with  the  sword. 
The  advocacy  of  peace  has  become 
as  fashionable  in  the  salons  of  Paris 
as  that  of  war  was  five  or  six  years 
ago.  Men  now  ask,  What  there  is  to 
fight  for,  which  may  not  be  more 
easily  obtained  by  the  prosecution  of 
a  vnse  industry  r  Indeed  a  state  of 
warfare,  being  manifestly  at  variance 
with  tiie  prosecution  of  that  free 
trade  which  has  just  run  away  with 
the  popular  judgment,  is  denounced 
as  a  remnant  of  barbarism  which 
must  never  be  submitted  to  agun. 
This  is  curious ;  yet  so  little  can  the 
continuance  of  the  feelinp;  be  de- 
pended upon,  that  the  same  individual 
who  thus  declaims  to-day  will  to- 
morrow, if  some  foolish  rumour  from 
Tahiti  be  rife,  or  the  subject  of  the 
Queen  of  Spain's  marriage  come  upon 
the  tapii,  swagger  and  bluster  as 
heartijV  as  he  used  to  do  in  the  times 
of  ill-feelinff  between  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  and  M.  Thiers.  We  speak,  be 
it  observed,  chiefly  of  France.  In 
Germany  there  is  more  solid  good 
sense,  as  well  as  a  far  less  excitable 
temperament  in  the  ascendancy ;  and, 
themore,  Grermany  has  no  taste  for 
war,  unless,  indeed,  the  soil  or  honour 
of  fatherland  be  outraged.  In  this 
case,  woe  to  the  foreign  power  who 


begins  the  fray!  Germany  may  be 
divided  about  many  things,  bat  in 
this  her  sons  are  as  one ;  that  they 
will  not  suffer  the  foot  of  the  armed 
stranger  to  defile  her  cities,  nor  the 
smallest  outrage  to  be  offered  to  her 
good  name.  Only  see  what  Pmasia 
nas  done  in  the  matter  of  the  Danube 

Suestion,  which  is  now  uppermost  in 
ie  minds  of  all  true  Germans.  She 
prefers  country  to  family  aUiances ; 
and  looking  upon  the  whole  Tentonic 
family  as  one,  she  has  thrown  the 
weight  of  her  influence  into  the  scale 
agamst  Russia,  and  she  will  cause  the 
fortune  of  the  northern  Colossus  to 
kick  the  beam. 

There  is  a  marked  desire  among 
the  people  of  the  Continent  at  this 
moment  to  preserve  peace.  They, 
or  rather  their  mouih-pieces  of  the 
press  assert,  that  it  is  the  offspring 
of  those  liberal  views  on  the  subject 
of  the  commercial  relations  of  state 
with  state,  to  which  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn-laws  has  given  a  prodigious 
impulse.  We  are  not  by  any  means 
so  sure  that  the  governments  of  the 
Continental  nations  participate  in  this 
desire.  Individual  ministers,  such 
as  the  able  man  who  now  guides, 
under  his  more  able  master,  the 
councils  of  France,  are  prepared  for 
any  honourable  sacrifice  to  avoid 
war.  But  we  doubt  whether  the 
colleagues  of  M.  Guizot  think,  in 
this  respect,  as  he  does ;  and  we  are 
pretty  sure  that  elsewhere  than  in 
France  there  is  assumed  to  be  but 
a  choice  of  evils  between  war  and 
finee  trade.  Now  mouarchs  are  but 
men,  and  so  are  their  ministers;  and 
monarchs  and  ministers  who  have 
taken  such  pains  to  fbster  the  growth 
of  domestic  manufactures  as  Uie  go- 
vernments of  France  and  of  Prussia, 
are  not  prepared  to  see  them  fade 
away  again  vnthout  making  some 
efforts  to  save  them.  We  would  not 
advise  Lord  Palmerston,  for  example, 
if  his  desire  to  preserve  amicable 
relations  with  our  neighbours  be  as 
honest  as  he  professes,  to  speak  too 
big  or  protest  too  vehemently  against 
the  double  Spanish  alliance.  On 
the  accomplishment  of  that  Lonis- 
Philippe  has  set  hisheart;  and  though, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  he 
would  doubtless  carry  this  point  as 
he  has  carried  many  others,  cleverly, 
quietly,  and  with  words   of  peace 
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upon  his  lijjs,  it  would  not  by  any 
m^an*^  sarprisc  us  to  find  him  taking 
violent  umbrage  at  a  marked  inter- 
ference with  it  by  us.  We  do  not 
say  that  this  will  come  about,  but  so 
far  we  may  yenture  to  express  our 
opinion  that,  sooner  than  relax  one 
iota  of  his  prohibitive  system,  the 
King  of  Ae  French  would  break 
-with  England,  were  he  sure  of  carry- 
ing the  feelings  of  his  people  along 
with  him. 

And  so  ridiculous  are  they,  that 
though  at  this  moment  their  cry  be 
"free  trade,"  they  would,  were  their 
ranity  proper  appealed  to,  throw  it 
behind  them  and  rush  into.  war. 
Lord  Palmerston  must,  therefore,  ex- 
ercise a  greater  degree  of  caution  in 
his  dealmgs  with  France  now  than 
he  used  to  do  when  last  in  office. 
The  court  of  France  would  j;ain,  not 
lose,  now  by  a  war ;  fornothmg  short 
of  a  war  can  arrest  the  rapid  advance 
of  opinions  which  in  due  time,  and  at 
the  expense  of  many  particular  in- 
terests, will  assuredly,  if  left  to  itself, 
force  the  French  government  to  fol- 
low, like  our  own,  in  Mr.  Cobden's 
footsteps. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  the 
effect  of  the  important  measures  of 
last  session  only  so  far  as  it  is  ex- 
hibited in  the  feelings  of  foreign  go- 
vernments and  peoi)le.     That  any 
extcnave  increase  will  be  made  in 
the  amount  of  our  exports  we  do  not 
believe.    France  will  refuse  to  admit 
our  manufactures,  let  us  agree  to 
accept  for  them  what  we  will.    She 
will  give  us  her  wine  for  gold,  or 
silver,  or  bills  of  exchange ;  but  she 
will  not,  for  a  while  at  least,  consent 
to  a  barter  of  which  the  immediate 
result  would  be  the  throwiog  of  her 
own  cotton  manufactures  out  of  the 
market.    In  like  manner  Germany 
not  only  refuses  to  relax  the  terms 
of  her  zoUverein,  but  she  has  raised 
the  amount  of  duty  heretofore  im- 
posed upon  protected  articles,  and 
seems    determined     to    accomplish 
every  thing  with  herself.    What  the 
Papal  states  may  do  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  liberal  pope  remains  to  be 
seen.    They  are  poor  customers  at 
the  best,  and  so  is  Sardinia ;  but  pos- 
sibly they  may  follow  the  example 
which  Sardinia  has  set, — ^in  which 
case  Paisley  shawls  may  supplant  the 
scarfs  of  6enoa,  and  the  calicoes  of 
Manchester  put  Swiss  linens  out  of 


fashion.  But  with  France  and 
Germanjr  against  us,  with  Spain  un- 
der the  influence  of  France,  and  For* 
tugal  ill-disposed,  it  really  puzzles 
us  to  guess  where  it  is  that  our  cot- 
ton lords  expect  to  find  the  European 
market  which  they  are  seeking. 
Will  they  go  to  Russia  for  it,  offer- 
ing cloth  for  com  and  yam  for  tal- 
low ?  Be  it  so.  Russia  cannot  take 
off  beyond  a  certain  quantity.  She 
is  too  poor,  and  her  people  too  much 
addicted  to  the  customs  of  their 
fathers  ever  to  become  extensive 
wearers  of  the  dresses  of  the  north 
and  of  the  west.  Besides  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  emperor  entertains 
any  particular  wish  to  extend,  at 
least  in  this  direction,  the  commer- 
cial tastes  of  his  people.  It  is  with 
China  that  Russia  desires,  chieflv,  to 
enter  into  free  intercourse,  and  we 
take  it  upon  us  to  prophe^  that  in 
this  particular  race  she  will  outrun 
all  the  other  nations  of  Europe. 

But  it  is  not  alone  because  they 
all  equally  desire  to  work  out  new 
fields  of  labour  for  tiieir  own  people 
that  the    Continental   ^vemments 
regard  our  modem  principles  of  trade 
with  alarm.    So  long  as  the  Com- 
laws  existed,  they  answered  the  pur- 
poses of  quibbling  diplomatists  ad- 
mirably.   It  was  a  pleasant  thing  to 
be  able  to  meet  every  proposition  for 
a  more  liberal  system  of  exchanges, 
bv  casting  his  corn-laws  in  the  teeth 
ofthe  English  foreign  minister.  They 
might  profess  to  complain  of  these 
laws, — ^in  point  of  fact,  they  rejoiced 
in  them;  and  this  is  shewn  by  the 
dismay  which  they  cannot  hide  at 
their  repeal.     They  say,  and  say 
tmly,  that  the  last  stronghold  of  the 
aristocratic  principle  in  Europe  has 
been  assaUed ;  for  they  look  to  the 
manner  quite  as  much  as  to  the  fact  of 
the  repeal  of  our  Corn-laws.  Has  not 
the  democratic  influence  done  it  all  ? 
Was  not  the  battle  that  of  trade 
against  territorial  property  —  of  in- 
genuity and  skill  inhandicraft  against 
gentle  blood  and  the  associations  con- 
nected with   it?     And  though  in 
England  we  feel  that  there  is  not 
much  danger  to  any  of  our  own  in- 
stitutions from  the  result,  can  we  be 
surprised  that  thev,  the  governments 
which  have   nothing    to   interpose 
between  the  crown  and  the  people, 
should  take  fright?     With    them 
every  move  upwards  of  the  masses 
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is  a  step  towards  reyolaiion.  They 
f (Mresee  in  the  growth  of  a  commerdal 
spirit  the  dowmall  of  the  nobiiity,  for 
let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  tiiere  is  no 
blending  of  the;  two  orders— no  svBtem 
offeedingtheone  from  the  other — 
any  whti^  except  ih  England.  And 
henoe^  though  tnc^  do  not  at  inresent 
depend  upon  their  nobility  &r  any 
aid  ift  council,  and  Ibr  absolutely 
none  in*  the  ^Kecutive,  still  they  can- 
not und^rstaid  how  a  rich  populace 
and  a?  imWoverished  nobOity  can 
long  ^ngt^logether.  Their  dreams 
ye, 'thArorc,  continually  of  «i- 
eroaenments  on  the  royal  preroga-* 
tive ;  of  charters  petitioned  for,  de- 
manded—and even  by  the  sword ;  of 
crowns  and  sceptres  voted  out  of 
date ;  and  of  democracy,  endmg  as  it 
begun,  in  confusion.  It  would  be 
strange  indeed,  if,  ^h  these  ideas 
present  to  their  minds— chimerical, 
perhaps,  but  stirring  and  of  prodi- 
gious force — ^the  Ckmtinental  ffovem-^ 
ments  should  look  to  England  at  this 
moment  with  any  friendly  feeling. 
They  may  not  break  with  us  all  at 
once ;  they  may  not  seek  for  an  ex- 
cuse to  go  to  war,  because  there  is 
certainly  no  disposition  among  the 
people  to  aid  them  in  so  doing ;  but 
that  they  wiU,  in  the  event  of  a  good 
pretext  presenting  itself,  pass  it  by 
as  they  have  often  done  within  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century,  we  do  not 
believe.  Self-preservation  is  the 
first  law  of  nature ;  and  they,  con- 
scientiously believing  that  free  trade 
and  monarchy  cannot  subsist  too- 
ther, will  certainly  not  run  the  npk 
of  bringing  these  two  principles  into 
collision,  even  if  the  only  means  of 
preventing  it  offer  in  the  shape  of  on 
European  war. 

The  question  which  we  asked  at 
the  beginning  of  thb  paper  was, 
^  What  do  the  Continental  nations 
think  of  our  libend  commercial 
policy?**  and  we  answer  shortly,  as 
we  have  already  done  in  detail,  that 
it  is  both  a  marvel  and  a  mystery 


totiiem.  The  masses  undonUedly  ap- 
prove of  it,  though  if  yon  ask  tboa 
why,  the^  are  at  «  lots  how  to  give 
yOtii  a  satisfiu^tory  answer.  The  mar* 
chants  and  manmaetorers  all  nofeM 
to  admire  the  jortioe  of  tbe  ahskract 
prindple  <m  which  it  is  founded; 
yet  the  moment  you  proceed  to  rea- 
son about  it  as  about  sometliiDg 
which  is  to  pass  from  theory  to  ac- 
tion they  severally  take  the  alana. 
The  press  follows  chiefly  these  Utter 
— we  mean  the  respectable  portion 
of  the  press — praismg  the  philoso- 
phy, yet  denying  the  applicability  cf 
the  system  to  toe  state  of  societj  at 
home.  Amon^  all  these,  we  do  be- 
Heve — and  it  is  honest,  and  nothing 
more,  to  say  so--that  day  by  diy 
converts  to  the  views  of  Mr.  dobden 
will  be  brought  over,  even  at  the 
hazard  of  a  good  deal  of  indiridual 
loss.  But  the  govenunents  abhor 
the  very  name  of  free  trade,  and 
seem  detemnned  to  run  eveiy  risk 
in  preference  to  sanctioning  Hb  pnc* 
tical  introduction  into  their  rerace- 
tive  countries.  And  what  will  be 
the  r»nlt  time  alone  can  determine. 
Nevertheless,  the  chances  seem,  ai 
far  as  we  are  in  a  condition  to  cal- 
culate them,  to  be  in  fiivonr  of  a  con- 
tiiiued  spread  of  anomalies.  Hereto- 
fore, the  people  of  France  were  aD 
for  ¥rar,  whien  the  govemroent,  not 
without  difficulty,  avoided  ;  now  the 
people  are  for  peace,  becMtse  they 
regard  peaeo  and^tfae  growth  of  free- 
trade  opinions  as  ootnoident  Does 
the  government,  therefore,  denre 
war  f  We  shall  not  say  so ;  bat  this 
we  do  venture  to  assert,  that  Fnnce 
is  much  nearer  to  a  breach  with 
England  than  she  was  while  the 
press  and  the  frequenters  of  the 
salons  and  cafes  at  Faris  were  shout* 
ing  for  it.  And  this  we  owe  to^sc 
larade.  Let  us  hope  that,  by^some 
process  or  another,  it  may  yet  woik 
out  more  substantial  advantages  to 
the  country. 


IkOiMlon :— firintcd  by  Ocoqie  Barclay,  Cattle  Sttwt»  Uicest«r  Sqatfe. 
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THE  mSTOUY  OF  ETUURIA.* 


At  a  period  in  the  annals  of  Ital^  so 
remote  that  it  touches  the  limit  of 
the  historic  era,  the  greater  part  of 
the  north-western  portion  of  that 
peninsula  was  possened  by  a  people 
called  by  the  Romans  in  afler-affes 
Etruscans,  or  Etrurians,  and  by  tne 
Greeks  Tyrrhenians.f  This  people 
were  remarkable  for  the  numerous 
evidences  of  superior  civilisation 
which  they  exhibited,  the  traces  of 
which  are  discernible  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  reli^ous  and  political 
institutions  of  ancient  Rome.  Their 
principal  cities,  twelve  in  number, 


were  most  of  them  planted  on  the 
sea-coast,  and  they  impreracd  their 
name  upon  that  portion  of  the  Medi- 
terranean which  lies  between  Corsica 
and  Sardinia,  which  was  called  the 
Tuscan  or  Tyrrhene  Sea-J  They 
cultivated  maritime  commerce,  then 
identical,  or  at  least  not  incompatible, 
with  piracy,  and  were  the  great  ocean- 
robbers  of  the  day;  and  by  their 
boldness,  dilisence,  and  skill,  they 
not  only  subdued  the  neighbouring 
tribes,  appropriating  and  colonising 
their  lands  and  reducing  the  natives 
to   slavery,   but  they  accumulated 


*  The  History  of  Etniria.  By  Mrs*  Hamilton  Gray.  2  vols.  Lomloo,  1843- 
1 844.     Hatebard  and  Son. 

f  The  aotiqaity  of  this  designation  is  unquestionable.  It  first  occurs  in  the 
Homeric  Hymns,  and  was  aflerwu^s  einployed  by  Hesiod,  who  assigns  to  Agnus  and 
Latinus,  the  fabulous  sons  of  Circe  by  Ulysses,  the  government  of  the  famous  Tyr* 
rhcntans,  who  dwelt,  according  to  him,  in  far  distant  and  sacred  islands  :-^ 

Oihi  rtt  fMXm  rii>,i  fUf^f  »««'«»  n^ititf, 

Umwn  Ttffnmen  mymrnXurMn  mvi^fiv. — TilBOOON.  1. 1015. 

Whatever  theory  we  adopt  respecting  the  a^o  of  Hesiod,  this  allusion  shews  that  at 
least  eight  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Chnst  the  fame  of  the  Tyrrhenians  had  pene- 
trated Ureece*  The  geographical  error  is  immaterial  to  the  argument,  but  it  is  pro- 
per to  mention  that  the  identity  of  the  Etruscans  with  the  Hesiodic  Tyrrhenians  is 
denied  by  Niebnhr  and  others,  who  consider  them  a  totally  distinct  people,  and  a 
blanch  or  the  Pelssffi. 

t  Also  called  the  Mate  Inftrum,  or  lower  sea ;  the  upper  was  the  Mare  Hadria* 
tieum,  or  Adriatic  Sea,  now  the  Gulf  of  Venice.  Tlie  Great  Sea  of  Scripture  was 
the  Mediterranean  ;  but  the  Greek  geographers  distinguished  its  seoarate  parts  by 
various  names,  derived  chie0y  from  those  ot  the  coasts  which  they  washed. 


VOL.  ZXX1V.  NO.  GCin. 
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much  wealth,  which  they  expended 
in  gorgeous  dresses,  gay  amusements, 
and  sumptuous  living. 

"  Tuscany,"  says  Niebuhr,  "  produces 
nil  the  necessaries  of  life  in  abondance, 
and  tbe  Etruscans  were  not  unwilling  to 
enjoj  what  Nature  gave  tliem.    Their 

^. northern*  custom  of  sitting  down  twice 
a.da7  to  well-loaded  boards  surprised 
and  scandalised  the  Greeks,  whose  bodies 
were  satisfied  with  very  scanty  £ire» 
We  bare  a  dsscription  by  Posidonius  of 
the  way  of  Uf  log  in  Etruria,  such  as  it 
wns  J>erA  ihe  war  of  Sylla.  From  the 
^sintic  luxury  of  their  embroidered  car- 

'  -fete,  silver  plate,  and  trains  of  beautiful 
slaves  ricblv  clad,  we  may  see  how  the 
country  haa  thriven  under  the  relations 
in  which  it  stood  to  Rome.  Within  a 
few  years  all  this  wealth  became  a  prey 
to  the  soldiery,  and  tbe  towns  with  their 
territories  were  parcelled  out  among  the 
legions."  t 

It  is  probable  that  to  their  habits 
of  personal  indulgence  the^r  were 
indebted  for  that  conformation  of 
body  which  secured  for  them  the 
designation  of  the  **  obesos  et  pittgues 
Etrmcos;^  but  judging  by  the  figures 
found  on  the  coverings  of  the  sar- 
cophagi, they  were  not  a  handsome 
people.  These  "  display  in  their 
proportions  men  of  small  stature, 
with  great  heads,  short  thick  anns," 
and  clumsy  and  inactive  persons.! 
The  countenances  ^*  are  of  a  large  ana 
round  shape,  not  acute:  the  eyes 
large ;  the  nose  not  long,  but  thick  ; 
and  the  chin  strong,  and  somewhat 
protruding."§  The  account  which 
the  same  writer  gives  of  their  general 
appearance,  as  described  by  Otfried 
MUller  in  the  TranMocUom  of  the 
Berlin  Academy^  is  so  interesting, 
that,  though  rather  out  of  place,  we 
shall  give  it  here : — 

«  The  male  figures  are  all  beardless, 
quite  smooth,  and  shareii  abo«t  the  chin, 
dressed  in  the  tunic  or  toga,  wbioh  is 
sometimes  drawn  up  over  the  hinder  part 
of  the  head.  On  the  head  they  generally 
wear  a  wreath  of  leaves;  some  hold  in 


their  right  band  a  drinlcing-cop,  and  in 
the  left  a  patera.  The?  repoae  m  in  eur 
posture  a  little  raised,  with  their  leh 
elbow  rested  as  if  in  tbe  attitude  ef  per- 
sons who  leave  the  festival  oflife  as  well- 
satisfied  guests.  The  little  finger  of  tbe 
left  hand  is  commonly  onaaaented  with 
a  ring.  The  women  lie  in  the  same 
position  as  the  men ;  tbey  are  dotbed 
with  a  tunic,  some  having  below  tbeir 
breast  a  broad  girdle,  fastened  before  bj 
wheel'Sbaped  buckles,  and  with  a  peplom, 
which  sometimes  veils  the  binder  part  of 
the  head.  In  one  hand  they  hold  an  apple, 
or  some  similar  fruit,  and  in  the  otha-  a 
fan.  These  figures  are  embossed  oo  tbe 
coverings  of  the  sarcophagi,  which  are 
formed  of  stone  or  clay.  On  tbe  olay 
coverings  where  a  yariety  of  cc^ouit  it 
used  on  tbe  reliefii,  these  figures  aie  aleo 
painted.  In  them  the  hair  is  of  a  yellow- 
brown  colour,  and  the  eyes  brown,  and 
the  armour  and  shields  of  a  bluish  black, 
which  seems  intended  to  shew  that  they 
were  made  of  iron."  I 

The  form  of  government  esta- 
blished among  this  remarkable  people 
was  the  monarchical,  but  guaraed  by 
such  collateral  institutions  as  would 
aeem  to  bespeak  an  Asiatic  origm. 
The  office  of  king  was  elective  for 
life,  and  '^  not  herolitary  in  a  flmrie 
heroic  family,  as  in  Greece  C%  and  it 
it  is  doubtful  whether  his  authority 
extended  beyond  the  dty  and  its 
subject  territory  over  whioi  he  nrc- 
sided.**  Lar  rorsenna  is  in  Italian 
history  only  the  kin^  of  Glusiara,  as 
Lar  Tolumnlus  is  the  king  of  Veii ; 
but  it  is  almost  demonstrable  from  the 
constitution  of  Etruscan  society,  that 
the  monarch  was  chosen  exclusively 
from  the  class  of  nobles.  Tbe  royal 
title  waa  Lucumoy  and  that  of  prince, 
Lar;  and  the  influence  of  the  king 
was  supported  and  stren^ened  by 
a  powerful  order  of  nobility,  and  a 
hierarchy  whose  functions  were  as 
minutely  defined  as  those  of  the 
Hebrew  priesthood.  There  was  no 
popular  assembly,  no  pUh*^  though 
there  ma^  have  been  a  poptibu  as 
eoRttndiftmgiiished  from  tbe  grosser 


*  Niebuhr  would  have  them  a  northern  people  who  hod  descended  into  the  plains 
of  Italy  from  the  Rbstiau  Alps,  hence  this  phrase ;  but  all  history  is  against  the 
conclusion.    They  were  undoubtedly  from  tbe  East. 

f  History  of  Rome,  Translation,  vol.  i.  p.  141. 

i  Frichord,  liesearehei  into  (/»«  Phygicul  Hittory  of  Mankind,  vol.  iii.  p.  956, 

$  Ibid.  n  Ibid.  p.  «57.  %  Niebuhr. 

••  "  lliuscia  duodecim  Lucumones  haboit,  id  est  reges,  quibus  unus  preerat**— 
Sf.rvius  in  Facciolat.  sub  voce  Lucumo.  There  is  no  other  authority  for  this  state- 
ment, nor  would  the  theory  of  one  supreme  monarch  appear  to  be  tenable. 
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and  more  servile  parts  of  the  com- 
mnnity,  and  no  representative  system 
snch  as  prevailed  among  the  native 
tribes  of  Italy,  and  &inong  the  Grothic 
and  Grermamc  races.  There  was  a 
senate,  no  douht,  but  it  consisted  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  state — the  pnncipes 
Etmria^  and  was  not  a  mixed  body 
of  citizens  of  different  ranks;  and 
Kiebnhr,  who  had  strong  prejudices 
on  this  subject,  which  were  the  joint 
product  of  an  ardent  study  of  anti- 
quity and  of  meditation  over  the 
events  in  contemporary  history,  at- 
tributes the  decline  of  the  Etrurian 
greatness  to  **•  this  want  of  a  free  and 
respectable  commonalty  which  the 
Etruscans,  obstinately  retaining  and 
extending  their  old  feudal  system, 
never  aUoWed  to  grow  up ;"  *  for- 
getting in  his  zeal  for  popular  privi- 
leges uiat  this  aristocratical  govern- 
ment created  out  of  a  band  of 
fofcignqs  a  mlingpower  in  the  centre 
of  Italy,  which  lasted  longer  than  the 
Roman  republic  itself.  With  slight 
variatioDfl  these  Etruscan  common- 
wealths stron^y  resembled  the  im- 
perial Italian  republics  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  were  actuated  by  much  the 
same  spirit,— a  love  of  commerce,  an 
addiction  to  grandeur,  an  oligarchi- 
<^  constitution,  and  an  assumption 
of  power  which  was  often  tyranni- 
cally exercised. 

Though  there  was  an  Etruscan 
nation  which,  according  to  Livy,  oc- 
cupied the  greater  part  of  the  Italian 
peninsula,  both  to  the  north  and 
south  of  the  Apennines,  before  the 
rise  of  the  Roman  power,f  there  was 
no  Etruscan  enu^  properly  so 
called,  but  a  couKderation  of  allied 
states,  peopled   by  one   race,   and 


regulated  by  one  set  of  social,  re- 
ligious, and  political  maxims.  'J'hese, 
however,  were  strong  bonds  in  that 
early  age  of  the  world;  and  it  is 
surprising  that  Niebuhr  should  have 
overlooked  the  obvious  fact,  that  but 
for  the  peculiar  form  of  their  insti- 
tutions, which  carefully  excluded  the 
influences  of  democratic  versatility, 
they  never  could  have  attained  to 
the  height  of  prosperity  which  they 
unquestionably  reached.  A  tradi- 
tionary reverence  for  their  chiefs, 
and  a  profound  deference  to  their 
religious  instructors,  were  the  public 
characteristics  of  the  ancient  Etru- 
rians as  they  were  of  the  ancient 
Egyntians,  and  as  they  are  of  the 
lundoos  to  this  day ;  and  it  is  mani- 
fest that  without  such  dispositions  on 
the  part  of  the  mass  of  the  people, 
and  such  a  discipline  as  all  classes 
were  subjected  to,  the  nation,  as  such, 
could  never  have  reached  maturity 
under  the  notorious  evils  of  a  feder- 
ative system,  nor  have  lefl  to  pos- 
terity those  mute  memorials  of  its 
greatness  which  are  scattered  in  such 
profusion  over  the  surface  of  north- 
ern Italy. 

The  Jaws  of  the  Etrurian  com- 
monwealth had  a  legendary  and  my- 
thical origin.  Tages  —  whom  Mrs. 
Gray  will  have  to  be  the  Egyptian 
ThothX — was  the  prophet  and  the 
expounder,  if  not  the  parent,  of  their 
legal  system.  He  was,  said  the  Ro- 
mans, the  son  of  Genius  and  the 
^ndson  of  Jupiter ;  but  his  histoiy 
IS  too  closely  connected  with  the  soil 
and  the  race  to  be  transferred  to  any 
system  of  classical  mythology. 

Cicero  tells  us  that,  as  a  rustic  was 
ploughing  up  the  ground  near  Tar- 


*  Vol.  i.  p.  i«3. 

t  "  Tuseorttm,  ante  Romaoum  impdrium,  late  terra  mnriqae  opes  patuere :  mari 
Supero  Inferoqve,  qiiibaB  Italia  insula  mode  cingitur,  quantum  potuerint,  nomina 
aunt  argumento,  quod  alteram  Tascum  commani  ▼ooabulo  gentis,  alterum  Adriaticum 
mare,  ab  Adria  Tuacorum  colonia,  vocavere  Italic&i  gentes.  Grsci  eadem  Tyr- 
rhenum  aftque  Adriaticum  vocant.  li  in  utrumque  mare  vergentea  incoluere  urbibua 
duodenis  terras,  priua  cla  Apenninum  ad  loferum  mare :  postea  traus  Apenninum 
totidem,  quot  capita  originia  erant,  coloniia  missis :  quas  trans  Padum  omnia  loca, 
excepto  Venetorum  angalo,  qui  sinum  circumcolunt  maris,  usque  ad  Alpea  teuuere.** 
— Lib.  7.  cap.  53.  Livv  could  scarcely  be  wrong  as  to  a  fact;  but  it  baa  been 
inferred  that  tbeir  stay  in  the  souihern  parts  of  Italy  must  have  been  of  short 
duration,  as  no  traces  of  their  language  are  to  be  found  there.— Gbll,  Topography 
of  R(me,  vol,  i.  p.  368.  The  main  body  of  the  nation  was  certainly  fixed  on 
the  north  side  of  tne  Apennines  ;  but,  in  the  height  of  their  power,  and  before  the 
irruption  of  the  Gauls,  there  were  three  Ktrurias, — Lower  htruria,  Circumpadaue 
Etruria,  and  Companian  Etruria. 

t  Vol.ip,  14«. 
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quinii,  a  being  arose  from  the  earth  in  poetry  as  the  friend  of  ^neu,| 

with  the  person  of  a  child  and  the  ^frs.  Gray  ttssasoB  the  guardianship 

head  of  a  man ;  and,  after  having  of  these  kws.    He  was  probably  the 

recited  to  the  assembled  multitade,  first  augur,  possibly  the  author  of 

who  had  been  attracted  to  the  spot  the  pious  fraud  which  tended  to  im- 

by  the  wonder,  that  body  of  public  press  upon  a  rude  people  the  ncces- 

and  private  law  which  the  Etrurian  sity  of  regulating  then-  conduct  by 

haruspices  so  carefully  preserved  and  heavenly  counsels;   and,  acoordii^ 

so  stringently  applied,  that  he  as  to  the  £truscans  themselves,  he  wis 

suddenly  disappeared.*    It  has  been  the  first  founder  of  thdr  cities,  and, 

remarked  that  this  legend  **  is  quite  as  we  may  beliere,  their  first  kiog.§ 

foreign   to    the    style    of    Grecian  This  individual,  tiien,  formed  or  im- 

poetry  ;**t  which  is,  perhaps,  true,  ported  the  Tagetic  laws,  and  imposed 

though  mythes  as  inelegant  and  as  them  on  the  multitade  as  otfdiTine 

extravagant  have  been  promuleatedas  origin;   but   the  result   was,  tbat 

the  eenuine  offspring  of  Greek  taste :  wherever  the  Etrurian  economy  pre- 

but  however  it  arose  it  answered  its  vailed,  no  man  of  secondary  conditioD 

end,  and  the  laws  of  Tages  continued  could  fill  the  ofiice  of  pnest    Both 

ever  after  to  regulate  the  public  and  the  augur  and  the  hamspex  were  of 

private  life  of  the  Etrurians.    To  noble  rank ;  and,  as  the  Romans  bor- 

a  mythical   hero   named  Tarchun^  rowed  their  sacrificial  system  from  tiie 

whom  we  must  sunpose  to  have  been  Etrurians,  we  thus  see  how  ^  office 

the  same  individual  who  is  celebrated  of  king  and  pontiffcame  to  be  united.] 

*  "  Tages  qaidam  dicitur,  in  a^ro  Tarquinienai,  qaum  terra  araretur,  et  solcof  altius 
easet  impieaaos,  exatiUaae  repente,  et  eum  affatus  eaae,  qui  arabet.  Is  autoa  Ta^, 
nt  in  libria  eat  Etraacomm,  paerili  specie  dicitur  vistts,  aed  aenili  fuiaae  pradeota. 
Eioa  adapectu  qunm  obatupaiaaet  babulcua,  clamoremque  majorem  cam  aamiiadoae 
eaidiaaet:  concarattm  eaae  factom,  totaaique  brevi  tempore  in  eum  locum  Ktroriaai 
conveniaae :  turn  ilium  plura  locutum  multit  audiontibus,  qui  omnia  ejus  ?erba  ex* 
ceperint  litteriK|ae  mandaverint :  omnem  autem  orationem  fuiaae  earn,  aua  baraqMciBs 
discipUna  contineretur ;  earn  postea  crevitae  rebua  novia  cognoacenois,  et  ad  caden 
ilia  principia  referendia.  Haec  accepimua  ab  ipaia:  haec  aoripta  consenrant:  banc 
fbntem  habent  discipline."— i>a  Divin,  lib.  ii.  c.  23.    See,  alao,  Ovid  :— 

"  Haud  alitor  atupuit,  quam  cum  Tyrrbenua  arator 
Fatalem  glebam  medtis  aapexit  in  arria, 
Sponte  aua  primum,  nuUoque  agitante  moveri ; 
Suroere  mox  bomiuia,  terrcque  amittere  formam : 
Oraque  Venturis  aperire  recentia  fatia. 
Indigens  dixere  Tagen  :  (|ui  primna  Etniacam 
Edocuit  gentem  caaua  apenre  faturos."— Met*  xv.  1.  553« 

He  is,  likewise,  alluded  to  by  Lucan  at  tbe  founder  of  the  art  of  divination  :«- 

'*  Dt  visa  secundent, 
Et  fibria  nulla  fidea :  aed  conditor  artis 
Finxerit  ista  Tages.  Flexa  aic  omnia  Tuacua 
InvoWena,  multaque  tegena  ambage  canebat." — PhanaL  u  1. 6S5. 

t  Pricbard,  vol.  iii.  p.  248. 

t  *'  Haud  procttl  bine  Tarcho  et  Tyrrbeni  tota  tenebant 
Caatra  locia."— i£ii»d,  viii.  L  603. 

Tbere  is  aome  confusion  in  Mrs.  Gray's  text  on  tbia  point.  Tages  and  Tsrtboo 
would  aeem  to  be  the  same  person ;  but  in  that  eaae  wbat  becomes  of.tbe  Egjrptiso 
Thoth,  who  certainly  could  not  be  tbe  Tyrrhene  Tarchun? 

j  Tbe  Greek  wntera  identify  him  with  Tyrrhemtt,  the  leader  of  tbe  Lydianeaii- 
gration ;  but,  accordior  to  Strabo,  be  was  appointed  the  founder  of  cities  b;  tbat 
prince,  and,  consequently,  must  hare  held  a  rank  inferior  to  him.  Tarquiaii  was  csUed 
afker  him. 

I  Thia  practice  began  even  with  Romulua ;  ao  that,  aa  early  as  the  foondatioa  of 
tbe  city,  the  influence  of  Etruria  must  have  been  felt  among  the  tribes  who  foUov«<l 
the  banner  of  that  Lntin  chief.  "  Principio,  hujus  urbia  parena,  Romulus,  nea  sohiB 
aatpieato  nrbem  condidisse,  sed  ipse  etiam  optimua  augur  fuisse  traditur."— Cic.  di 
Divin,  i.  3,  et  alibi. 
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AVhnt  the  statutes  of  Tagcs  en- 
joined can  be  only  surmised,  for  the 
Libri  Tagetict\  if  such  ever  existed, 
have  perished  ;  and  it  is  only  inferen- 
tially,  and  from  the  character  of 
particular  usages,  that  we  can  advance 
even  a  plausible  conjecture  respecting 
them.  '^The  ritiud  books,*  says 
Kiebuhr,  **  resemhled  the  Mosaiod 
in  prescribing  the  la\rs  of  the  state 
as  the  law  of  the  godsT*  but  the 
pamges  in  Fesius  and  Cicero  upon 
whidu  this  comparison  rests  will 
scarcely  bear  so  strong  a  state- 
ment-t  All  that  we  learn  from 
them  18,  that  these  celebrated 
books  contained  directions  for  the 
selection  of  sites  for  cities,  for  the 
consecration  of  sacred  buildings,  the 
threefold  division  of  the  people  into 
curies,  tribes,  and  centunes,  and  in- 
culcated the  rules  which  should  re- 
gulate the  nation  both  in  peace  and 
war;  including,  it  is  probable,  the 
principles  upon  which  public  treaties 
should  be  struck,  and  the  fecial 
system  be  conducted.  The  truth, 
however,  is,  that  little  is  known 
about  them,  and  that  much  of  what 
Mrs.  Gray  assigns  to  the  Etrurians 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  consider 
as  strictly  Italian  and  essentially 
Roman.  Perhaps  we  have  been 
wrong  in  this,  v>r  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  mixed  tribes  after- 
wards so  celebrated  under  that  com- 
mon designation  were  largelv  indebted 
to  the  Etrurians  for  the  elementary 
canons  of  civilisation ;  and  that  many 
of  their  usages,  and  some  even  of 
their  public  kw,  exhibit  such  strons 
pointa  of  resemblance  to  Oriental 
habite  and  customs,  that  we  ought  in 
justice  to   refer  them   to   Etruria. 


Still  there  is  no  express  warrant  for 
the  transference,  and  no  chapter  of 
^Irs.  Gray*s  work  is  more  vague  and 
unsatisfactory  than  that  which  she 
devotes  to  Tages.  She  professes  to 
follow  O.  Mailer;  but  where  that 
eminent  scholar  had  little  to  give  she 
could  find  little  to  borrow.} 

Keli^on — bv  which  we  mean  the 
recogmtion  and  worship  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  however  rude  tne  form  of  ap- 
proach to  Him  may  be — was  so  inti- 
mately connected  in  all  Fasan  coun- 
tries with  the  social  and  political  in- 
stitutions of  the  state,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  separate  the  consideration 
of  them;  nor  is  this  difficulty  less  in 
the  case  of  the  ancient  Etrurians  than 
in  other  instances,  for  though  we 
know  that  thejr  were  esteemed  an 
eminently  religious  people,§  and  that 
they  were  the  undoubted  authors  of 
the  introduction  into  Italy  of  the 
Asiatic  system  of  divination,  we  have 
no  authentic  record  of  their  belief, 
and  dare  not  invent  a  creed  for  them. 
What  Cicero  and  others  teach  us 
npon  this  head  is  that  they  were  pro- 
foundly skilled  in  augury,  which 
they  cultivated  with  so  much  assi- 
duity that  it  acauired  in  their  hands 
some  of  the  qualities  of  a  science,  and 
that  scarcely  any  act  of  public  or 
private  life  was  performed  by  them 
without  first  consulting  the  gods 
through  the  appointed  channels.  He 
explains  why  the  Eg3rptians  and 
A»yrians  cultivated  astronomy;  why 
the  Arabs,  Fhrvgiana,  Cilicians,  and 
other  nations  of  Asia  Minor,  watched 
the  flight  of  birds ;  and  why,  again, 
the  Etrurians  were  devoted  to  the 
inspection  of  the  entrails  of  the  sa- 
crificial   victims,    "quod    religione 


•  Vol.  i.  p.  140. 

f  "  lUtuafes  nominantur  Hetruseonim  libri,  in  qaibus  peraeripttun  est,  quo  ritu 
coodantur  urbes,  ars,  sdes  sacrentur,  qua  saoctitate  roari,  quo  jure  portae,  quo  modo 
tribos,  curiar,  centurise  diatribuantur,  exercitus  constiluantur,  ordinentur,  ceteraque 
ejusinodi  ad  bellum  ac  pacem  peitinentia."— Cic.  dg  Dtoin.  See  Niebuhr's  note  on 
thia  ad  (ocwn. 

*<  Quod  Hetruseonim  declarant  et  haruspicini,  et  fulguralea,  et  rituales  libri, 
nostri  etiam  augnralea."— Cic.  de  Divhi. i.e. 33,  Ernetti  n»ada  UmHmalei  for  riiuales, 
which  would  make  a  very  considerable  difference  both  in  the  sense  and  argument. 

t  The  sttbjeot  is  curious,  but  dark,  and  would  reauire  for  its  elucidation  the  ap* 
plication  of  a  profound  and  judicious  cridcism.  What  is  wanted  are  data,  and  tlie 
absence  of  theae  cannot  be  supplied  by  any  ezerciae  of  inpnuity  or  expansion  of 
imagination.  "  These  books  must  undoubtedly  have  been  the  ehuf,  though  not  the 
CHfy  text  for  the  ponti6cal  law.  The  institutiona  in  which  the  preliminary  step  wos 
to  draw  the  limits  of  a  temple  for  auguries,  such  as  the  law  for  measuring  land  aod 
for  marking  out  a  camp,  were  more  probably  grounded  uu  the  religious  books  of 
the  Sabioea.'* — Nibbuiir,  vol.  i.  p.  140. 


colendi 


§  '*  Gens  itaque  ante  omnes  alias  eomagis  dedita  religionibus,  quod  excelleret  arte 
mdi  eaa."— LivY,  Ub.  v.  cap.  1.    Liry  was  by  race  an  Etrurian. 
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inibuti,  ct  crebrius  hostias  iminola- 
baut,  cxtorum  cognitioni  se  maxime 
dcdidcrunt "  *  Ticir  character  for 
religion  Avas  bigh,  as  we  learn  from 
the  Roman  writers;  but  when  we 
look  for  tenets,  none  are  to  be  found. 
Nicbuhr  declares  the  peculiar  secret 
of  their  priesthood  to  have  been  "  the 
interpretation  of  lightning  ;**f  but 
Mrs.  Gray,  who  likes  to  be  particu- 
lar, adds,  that  thej  *' acknowledged 
only  one  Supreme  God,  but  had 
images  for  IIis  different  attributes, 
and  temples  to  these  images/'  X  The 
statement  is  gratifying,  but  it  wants 
confirmation.  What  is  historically 
certain  is,  that  the  theological  opi- 
nions which  the  J  professed,  and  which 
were,  no  doubt,  symbolically'  repre- 
sented in  their  temple-service,  con- 
stituted the  ffrouna-work  of  that 
faith  which  tne  Romans  originally 
adopted,  sjid  that  it  was  not  super- 
seded till  after  the  introduction  of 
the  Greek  philosophy  into  Italy.  In 
the  earlier  ages  of  tne  republic,  the 
education  of  the  Roman  youth  in  the 
mysteries  of  religion  was  intrusted 
to  that  sacerdotal  caste  of  Etrurians 
who  were  called  in  their  own  lan- 
guage Litcomones,  and  to  whom  the 
revelations  of  Tages  had  been  at  first 
communicated.§  This  implies  both 
confidence  and  respect  {  but  Festus 
derives  the  term  "  Lucumo"  from  the 
frantic  gestures  of  the  man,  "  Luco- 
mones,  quidam  homines  ob  insaoian; 


dicti  ;**  and  the  aoooont  which  has 
been  transmitted  to  us  of  their  public 
and  professional  exhibitbos  istW  of 
jugglers  and  madmen,  who,  in  the 

Ehiaseology  of  modem  Syria,  would 
e  said  to  be  inured.  C^n  the  otber 
hand,  it  is  not  conceivable  that  w 
ffrave  and  practical  a  people  as  the 
Romans  would  have  loit  thentelTcs 
to  mere  follies,  by  whatever  Dsme 
disguised;  and  the  presumption  is, 
that  these  Etrurian  priests,  besides 
their  skill  in  viviaectioa  and  fulgun- 
tion,  had  some  simple  code  of  natural 
theology  which  embraced  Uic  primary 
truths  of  moral  science. 

Of  their  literary  pretensions  we 
are  better  able  to  ja^;e,  for  though 
their  language  be  lost  we  have  the 
direct  testimony  of  ancient  writers  to 
the  important  net  that  they  had  so 
alphabet  —  the  old  Felasgic  Greek 
letter ;  ||  and  that  they  remded  the 
events  of  their  history,  the  rules  of 
their  rel^j^ous  service,  and  the  gene- 
ral  prinaples  of  such  science  as  they 
possessed,  in  books  which  are  now 
tost,  and  in  a  tongue  which  was  more 
foreign  to  Italian  onnns  of  neech 
than  the  Greek  itself.^  Their  in- 
scriptions also,  though  now  omntel- 
ligible,  demonstrate  the  same  truth, 
and  indicate  a  higher  degree  of  iutel- 
lectual  refinement  than  beloiwed  to 
any  nation  then  dwelling  in  Western 
Europe.  VarrOfWhodiedwithinthirty 
years  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  speihiof 


*  De  Dirinaaone,  lib.  i.  cap.  4S.  t  Vol.  i.  p.  139.  t  Vol.  i.  p.  147. 

§  Cicero  is  oar  authority  for  this  iotorectiag  fact:  "Etmria  auiem  de  e«Jo 
lacta  acientissime  animadvertit ;  eadenque  interpretatur,  quid  quibusque  o«t»d«tur 
moDstris  atque  porteutis.  Quocirca  bene  apud  majoret  nostros  Senatus,  turn,  ^uun 
florebat  imperium,  decrevit,  ut  de  principum  filiis  sex  singulis  Etruria  popahs  ib 
discipliaam  traderentur,  ne  an  tanta,  propter  tenuitatem  hominam.  a  religioais  bbc- 
toritate  abdaceretur  ad  mercedem  atque  qus8taiD/'-.Dc  Divin.  lib.  iv.  Etraris  ob- 
viously stood  to  Rome  at  that  time  ia  the  sane  relation  aa  Athena  at  a  later  period  of 
its  biBtonr* 

II  "  f  here  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Etraacan  letters  am  the  anrieat  Pelem"- 
Gexx,  Tol.  i«  p.  399.  Niebtthr  dissents*  andaasigiis  a  Pboeuieiaa  origia  to  the  TsccaB 
characters ;  but  the  Phoenicians  are  not  known  to  hare  had  any  comoMrcial  itttcx* 
course  with  Tuscany. — PaiciiAnn,  vol.  iii.  p.  S51. 

%**ltia  certain  that  the  Etruscan  was  so  widely  diiGerent  (ktm  the  Lstia  ha- 
guage  tbar»  in  order  to  understand  it,  the  Romaaa  were  obliged  to  devote  as  mvA 
time  to  its  acquisition  aa  they  did  to  that  of  Greek."— Gsll,  vol*  ii.  »■  39i  p* 
Roman  writers  often  term  the  Etrurians  barbari  -i.  e«  people  who  spoke  a  tswp 
language ;  e«  g»  "  Nam  e  barbaris  quidem  ipsia  ouUi  erant  antea  sasritiaii  pfcter 
Etruscoe  et  Poenoe ;  alteri  mercandi  oaoaa,  latrocinandi  alteri."~.J>t  Bepuh*  v»  i^* 
Here  they  are  classed  with  the  Phoenioiansi  an  undoubtedly  foreign  people.  C<sail 
references  to  their  written  annals  roa^  be  found,  tnfcr  aiiet,  m  Cicero,  IivV,siid  FUoy> 
"  Hspc  aooepimus  ab  ipsis,  b«c  scripta  oonaervant"  (Cie.)  oould  oaly  be  ossd  om 
people  who  had  traditiona  and  written  records,  which  last  had  probably  not  psnw 
in  the  firatcentury  ofourera,.wheu  the  Emperor  Claudiua  wrote  hia  Tyrrktwu  ^w 
Suetonius,  in  Ftia  CUudii  Cmaris*    Alao,  Lucretias,  vi*  380. 
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Toaean  tragedies  wrktea  by  Kolnntf, 
or,  as  others  read  it,  Voltunmias;* 
and  the  FeflcemuBe  verses,  which 
were  recited  at  country  revels,  wane 
the  rude  parent  of  Aoman  8atire.t 
They  had,  likewise,  a  system  of  no- 
tatioD,  that  which  we  bow  call  Ro- 
nia|ii,i  and  a  calendar  which,  if  not 
stricUy  accttrate,  answered  all  the 
parpoaes  of  common  life.  Their  se* 
cnlar  astronomy  carries  us  back  to 
Chaidea,  and  has  a  confcwmity  with 
thoee  theories  of  the  cyclical  revolu- 
tions of  tame  which  were  common  to 
the  nations  of  purely  Eastern  ori« 
gin,  with  whose  fiite  specific  periods 
were  identified.§  It  has  all  the 
indefiniteaesB  and  vastness  which 
is  proper  to  the  Asiatic  mind. 
And  both  in  this  particular,  and 
in  their  cosmical  doctrines  gene« 
rally,  we  reooj^ise  that  spirit  of  so- 
lemn speculation  which  in  Asia  has, 
from  tune  immemorial,  supplied  the 
{^aee  of  accurate  observation*  Nie- 
buhr  ie£sn  it  to  the  north ;  but  the 
gods  of  the  Scandmavian  Olympus 
were  much  less  learned,  and  knew 
no  such  niceties. 

Of  their  language  we  know  nearly, 
if  not  abeolutely,  nothing.  Xor  meant 
a  prince,  and  hcumo  a  king ;  but  ex- 
cept these,  and  about  a  dozen  other 
words  of  doubtful  authenticity  and 
signification,  all  attem^^  at  interpre- 
tation have  £uled.|  Numerous  in- 
scriptions attest  the  fact  that  they 
recorded  events  of  either  a  public  or 
a  private  nature,  and  that  tncy  were 


not  limited,  like  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, to  hieroglyphical  or  pictorial 
writing;  but  though  the  character 
may  be  read  the  tongue  itself  is  un- 
intelligible, and  no  key  to  it  has  yet 
been  discovered.  It  abounded  iu 
consonants,  a  peculiarity  of  primitive 
languages  generally,  and  in  its  pro- 
nunciation it  probably  resembled  the 
Hebrew  and  tbe  Phoenician ;  but  the 
absence  or  paucity  of  vowel  sounds 
not  only  separated  it  from  the  more 
perfect  branches  of  the  Indo-Eu- 
ropean tongues,  but  proclaims  its  an- 
tiquity and  its  rudeness.  Some  pro- 
per names  of  unquestionable  euphony, 
and  with  which  we  have  been  iami- 
liar  irom  infancy,  are  of  Etrurian 
origin,  though  much  improved  in 
soimd  and  appearance  byKoman  or- 
thography and  utterance.  Thus 
Uhiafe  became  Octavius;  Lauchme^ 
Lucumo ;  Fumpu^  Fomponius ;  Lekne^ 
Lidnius;  Hbfitu,  Titius  or  Titus ;  2>- 
(iZe,  Titilius ;  re^t/e,  Titinius;  Mctk- 
ZiMi/,Metellus;  Tarchu  or  Torchon^ 
Tarquinius ;  and  Tanchfil^  Tanaquil.^ 
Of  the  names  of  the  gods  and  of  dis- 
tinguished men  some  are  obvious 
corruptions  of  the  Greek.  Such  as, 
Merkle  for  Hercides;  Mbwrfe^  or 
Met^oL^  for  Minerva;  Aptiu  for 
Apollo ;  MeviU  for  Menelaus ;  Mda^ 
kre  for  Meleap^er ;  Kastur  for  Castor ; 
and  Ptdbvke  tor  Pollux.  Venus  is  a 
Celtic  word,**  and  Thana^  which  was 
supposed  to  designate  Athena  or 
Mmerva,  if  an  Viatic  word  at  all, 
must  have  the  same  root  as  Zen,  or 


*  Quoted  by  Niebuhr.  '*  Ut  Volmas  dicebat,  qui  tragoedias  Tuscas  scripsit/*-^- 
Vol.  i.  p.  135. 

t  "Tales  versus  erant  SaUimii,  li«  e.  prisci  ac  rudes  et  Fiscennini,  a  Feacennia, 
Etrunie  oppido  (now  Galese)  sic  dicti,  obscoeuis  illi  procacibusque  jocia  pleni,  nee 
ullia  Tel  booeatt  et  decori,  vel  metri  legibua  adstricti,  quamvis  rb^thmi  non  plane  ex- 
pertea."— Rorsaxi,  De  Salira  Romanorum,  torn.  i.  Juvenal,  Fra:fut.  See  Horace^ 
EpiaL  ii.  i.  146.  The  license  asaumed  by  ibeae  coarse  ^eaters  was  restrained  bjr  a 
law  of  the  twelve  tables.  The  Feacennine  verses  bad  obviously  the  indecent  qualities 
oi  Eastern  amatory  poetry,  wliicb  the  Atellane  fables  wanted.    They  were  Oscan. 

t  Niebobr,  vol.  i.  p.  135. 

§  See  Bailly,  Aatronomie  Ancienne,  pasiimt  particularly  the  Appendix.  "Their 
cosmology  and'tbeir  doctrine  of  future  successive  revolutions  aod  cycles  of  time,  con- 
nected with  changes  iu  the  destiny  of  mankind,  were  almost  the  exact  counterpart  of 
the  Indian  doctrine  of  Yuj^a  and  Manwantarus.'*— Pbichard,  vol.  iii.  p.  251. 

H  «  The  assertion  of  Niebuhr,  that  we  are  only  certain  of  the  translation  of  two 
Etruscan  words,  riiavU^annosvuit,  or  vixitannoa,  is  not  far  from  the  truth ;  and  even 
with  respect  to  these  two  words  we  cannot  tell  which  is  the  verb  vUit,  or  which  the 
substantive  annas*** — Cell,  vol.  ii.  p.  395. 

f  Gell,  rol.  i.  pp.  396-400 ;  Prichard,  vol.  iii.  p.  935. 

**  Bean — pronounced  Ven^^  woman.  Prichard  saya  that  the  Etrurians  ab- 
breviated Alexander  into  Elcfasentre^  but  this  is  the  Gaelic  for  Alexander  to  this 
hourt 
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Zan,  epic  terms  for  Jupiter,  or  ddty, 
and  signifyiDg,  according  to  Bryant, 
light,  or  the  son.*  The  Etrurian 
alphabet  would  seem  to  have  wanted 
the  letter  o,  P  and  b  were  con- 
vertible, and  fi,  /,  and  /;  were  used 
indifferently  for  the  diphthons  Th. 
Sir  William  Gell  has  a  small  fist  of 
such  words  of  purely  Etrurian  on* 
gin  as  the  ancients  have  left  to  us, 
amounting  to  only  twenty-one  ;t  but 
how  unprofitable  all  attempts  at  in* 
terpretation  hitherto  made  have  been, 
may  be  learned  from  the  cautious 
and  almost  desponding  manner  in 
which  that  able  scholiu:  and  sound 
critic  expresses  himself.  What  is 
essential  to  future  success  is  the  dis- 
covery of  a  bilingual  inscription, 
however  short;  but  until  that  be 
obtained  the  most  distinguished  com* 
mentators  can  but  grope  in  the  dark. 
Of  the  manners  and  morals  of  this 
singuhir  people  we  are  nearly  as  ig- 
norant as  of  their  lan^;uage,  though 
the  slight  notices  which  have  oe- 
soended  to  us  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  higher  ranks  indulged  in 
the  luxuries  of  the  East,  including 
music  and  dancing;  and  that  the 
lower  classes  were  distinguished  by  a 
love  of  coarse  buffoonery  and  licen- 
tious jocularity.  We  must  remem- 
ber, however,  that  the  Romans  were 
uniHendl^r  judges  as  well  as  partial 
critics,  wmle  the  scandalous  stories  of 
Theopompus  are  rejected  by  the  mo- 


dem Italians  and  by  Nielmbr  m  too 
extravagant  for  belief. 

Of  their  manual  dexterity  and 
scientific  skill  no  doubt  can  be  en- 
tertained. Their  arefaitectore  was 
Felaflgic  and  Cyclopean,  and  the 
doaea  Maxima  and  the  tempk  of 
the  Capitoline  Jove  shew  how 
much  early  Rome  owed  to  the  en- 
terprise of  the  Tuscan  kings  and  to 
the  ingenuity  of  Tuscan  aitifieenL^ 
That  they  understood  the  arts  of 
fortifying  mountain-passes,  of  dnm- 
ing  marshes,  and  of  oonstmcting  le- 
servoirs  for  water,  would  seem  to  be 
beyond  dispute;  to  which  moat  be 
added  a  considerable  pro|;re8s  in  the 
difficult  science  of  8hip-baildin|^, 
which,  from  their  addiction  to  mari- 
time commerce  and  their  predatory 
practices,  we  must  suppose  to  have 
reached  some  perfection  among  them. 
Their  skill  in  pottery  and  senlntue 
was  admitted  bv  the  ancients  annost 
unanimously ;  but  it  has  been  denied 
by  Niebuhr  and  Sir  William  GeU. 
The  former  attributes  their  bne-re- 
liefii  and  works  in  bronie  to  their 
bondsmen,  and  more  than  inainvatea 
that  their  artists  were  of  Greek  ex- 
traction, if  not  native  Corinthians. 
He  decLures  that  ''the  Etnacans, 
properly  so  called,  were  no  less  alien 
nom  the  arts  tiiian  the  Romans;*'! 
while  Gell  states  that  the  vases  cf 
Cometo,  and  those  found  "at  the 
necropolis    of  the    ancient  Vnki, 


*  Mythology,  vol.  u  p.  42,  di«  Zeus  of  Crete,  who  wis  euppoaed  to  be 
that  island,  *aitfuymi  tutrm*  Zmv,  09  Am  jM»Xiir»««r«.  According  to  Liddell  and  Soett, 
it  is  the  root  of  the  Letin  Janus,  Diet,  sub  Toce— 6aA,  Celtic,  holy ;  and  Tcum,  or 
TAtfine,  a  fiame.^ARMSTRONo's  Gaelic  Dictionary,  It  is  curious  to  6ndboth  these 
words,  end  with  equivalent  meamnge,  in  that  old  lanffuafff.  We  he?e  been  assnred 
also,  by  an  intelligent  clergyman  of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  that  his  countrymen  still 
apply  the  old  Pagan  designations  to  Christian  festirals :  thus  San'^TTieiitt,  the  fin  of 
peace,  or  the  holy  fire,  represents  Martinmas,  and  Beit-Trine,  the  fire  of  Bel,  represents 
Whitsunday,  On  the  first  day  of  May  a  festival  was  held  by  the  ancient  Dmids  in 
honour  of  the  Asiatic  god  Bel,  or  Baal,  in  which  the  power  of  that  Eastern  deitj  was 
symboh'sed  by  fire.  Large  fires  were  kindled  on  the  mountain-tops,  and  the  came  of 
the  surrouodmg  country  driveu  through  them  that  they  might  be  preserved  from  cm- 
tagion  and  oUier  evils  till  Msy-dsy  next.  On  that  day,  likewise,  all  the  beerth-firea 
were  extinguished  that  they  might  be  rekindled  from  tbe  sacred  flame.  The  renains 
of  this  practice,  but  in  an  innocent  and  bolyday  form,  still  prevail  in  some  part  of 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland  and  the  contiguous  Lowlands.— Jauiesom,  SeoitiJi  Diet,  sub 
voce  Bettane,  We  are  fully  alive  to  the  repugnancy  which  most  readers  exhibit  fer 
Celtic  etymologies,  and  considering  the  grievous  mjuiy  which  has  been  inflicted  bj 
merely  Celtic  antiquarians  on  sound  philosophy,  we  cso  express  no  soiprise  at  it. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  of  the  connexion  of  the  Celtic  tongue  with  the  Asia- 
tic languages  ond  their  derivatives  the  Greek  and  the  Latin ;  and  that  inquiries  into 
this  Rffinity  may  be  prosecuted  with  skill  and  iudgroent  is  obvious  from  the  Rev. 
Archdfacon  Williams's  admirable  Kisay  on  the  f^on'HeHenie  Portimrfthe  Latin  Leu. 
guage.     £d.  1836. 

t  Vol.  L  p.  403.  t  Livy,  L  55.  $  VoU  i.  p.  US. 
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amounting  to  more  than  two  tboa-  vrrapper  of  linen  round  their  loins, 

sand,  are  not  Etruscan,  but  Greek.***  Some  have  boots  of  green  leather, 

Some  of  the  antij^uitics  found  in  the  reaching  behind  to  the  calf  of  the  lee.**{ 

tumuli  are  also,  in  the  estimation  of  All  this  is  curious,  and  even  perplex- 

thc  same  accurate  author,  "  decidedly  ing ;  and  yet  it  seems  hard,  upon  such 

Egyptian.**     It  is  likewise  remark-  testimony,  to  refuse  to  a  people  of 

able  ^  that  the  men  represented  on  extensive  foreign  relations,  voA  whose 

these  tombs   are  all  coloured  red,  whole  history  is  si^ficant  of  the 

exactly  as  in  the  Egyptian  paintmgs  highest  st^le  of  practical  intelligence, 

in  the  tombs  of  the  Theban  kings,  the  capaci^  necessary  for  the  com- 

Their  eyes  are  very  long,  their  hair  pletion  of  works  of  art.    The  subject 

is  bushy  and  black,  their  limbs  lank  is  embarrassing,  and  will  not  bear 

and  slender,  and  the  facial  line,  in-  doffroatism ;  but  if  the  testhetic  fa* 

stead  of  nmning  like  that  of  the  cufty  was  reflised  by  Nature  to  the 

Greeks,  nearly  perpendicular,  pro-  Etrurians,  we  must  of  necessity  con- 

jects  remarkably ;  so  that  in  the  out*  dude  that  what  has  so  long  passed 

line  of  their  &ce  they  bear  a  strong  as   specimens   of  their  mechanical 

resemblanoe  to  the  negro,  or  to  the  genius  was  the  work  of  strangers, 

Ethiopian  figures  of  E^rptian  paint-  and,  in  so  far  as  pottery  and  brass 

i^a.    They  wear  round  their  ankles  are  concerned,  of  Corinthian  Greeks.§ 

rings  as  oiiiaments.t  Shawls  of  Ori-  Nevertheless,  it  is  difficult  to  recon- 

ental  patterns  are  also  worn  by  both  die  this  opinion  with  the  apparently 

male  and  female.     Many  of  those  contradictory  fact,  which  even  Geil 

engaged  in  the  sports  have  only  a  recdves,  that  the  Etrurians  excdled 


•  Vol.  i.  p.  379. 

t  This  passion  for  rings  fastened  round  some  conspicuous  part  of  the  body  is 
elmost  ail  iDvariable  indication  of  a  semi- barbarous  state  of  society.  The  Greek  term, 
•f^m,  comprehended  the  whole  of  this  class  of  personal  ornaments,  with  which  even 
the  crocodiles  of  the  Nile,  according  to  Herodotus,  were  decorated  by  the  superstitious 
Egyptians,  Ub.  ii.  79. 

t  Vol.  i.p.  S90. 

§  Our  reason  for  this  inference  we  shall  immediately  explain,  preferring  the  form 
of  a  note  as  being  the  most  convenient  for  what  we  have  to  say  respecting  Corinth, 
with  which,  through  the  Tarquins,  Etruria  was  intimately  connected.  Before  doing 
so,  however,  it  may  be  as  well  to  state,  on  the  authority  of  Sir  William  Gell  (i.  380), 
that  Greek  Tases  were  exported  to  the  most  distant  countries,  and  that  Mr.  Laing 
Meaaon,  in  I8t9,  aaw  in  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  sUtion  near  the  Hague  many  specimens 
of  Greek  cups,  die,  with  the  names  of  the  Greek  artists,  and  made  of  the  red  clay  proper 
to  Greek  pottery,  as  contradistinguished  firom  the  black  earth  or  clay  of  the  Etruscan 
pottery.  The  mere  prevaleney  of  such  articlea  in  a  country  is  not,  therefore,  a  proof 
that  they  were  roanuftctured  there. 

CoaiNTii— iifviMf  K«0n4§f,  lU  ii.  L  570,  '*  the  rich  Corinth.'*  It  was,  therefore,  a  city 
renowned  lor  its  wealth  in  the  time  of  Homer,  by  whom  it  is  generally  mentioned 
under  iu  original  name  of  Ephyra,  Efupii.  lliere  can  be  no  doobt  of  its  great  auti- 
Quity,  an  honour  which  it  disputed  with  Sicyon,  the  oldest  city  of  the  Peloponnesus. 
See,  further,  Thncydides,  lib.  i.  The  Greeks,  he  says,  early  devoted  tliemseWes  to 
naval  a£faira ;  and  if  the  Corinthiana  were  not  the  first  to  build  vessels  of  consider, 
able  burthen,  they  at  least  improved  much  upon  pre-existing  models.  He  assigns  to 
them  the  invention  of  the  trireme,  and  considers  their  sea-fight  with  their  revolted 
colonists,  the  Corcyreans,  as  the  first  naval  engagement  recorded  in  history.  The 
hei,  then,  may  be  received,  that  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  history  of  Pelopoonesiun 
Greece,  Corinth  was  a  flourishing  and  a  rich  city,  the  inhabitauU  of  which  were  de- 
voted to  maritime  commerce.  It  would  likewise  appear  that  they  were  even  then  dis- 
tinguished by  their  ingenuity  and  skill  in  several  of  the  fine  arte,  such  as  sculpture 
sod  painting.  Pliny  scouts  the  claim  of  the  Egyptians  to  the  discovery  of 
poiatuig  6000  yeais  before  it  was  known  in  Greece,  and  he  was  safe  in  doing  so, 
though  the  obligations  of  the  Greek  artists  to  tlie  Egyptians  were  never  fairly  ad- 
mitted by  the  ancient  writers  (Thirlwall,  vol.  ii.  p.  126).  He  assigns  to  the  Greeks  of 
either  Sicyon  or  Corinth  the  merit  of  inventing  the  art  of  design ;  but  he  incon- 
sistently enough  introduces  Philocles  the  Egyptian  as  a  claimant  for  the  honour. 
Single  Goloura  were  first  used,  and  the  pictures' so  executed  were  called  mMoc/inwnaJa. 
Afterwards  the  artists  attained  to  more  skill,  but  the  first  colorist,  properly  so  called, 
wu,  he  says,  Cleophantas  the  Corinthian.    "  It  was  either  this  man,  or  one  of  the 
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in  the  working  of  metak,  and  ihwi 
at  Athens  the  metal  cups  and  vases 
of  Etruscan  fabrication  were  highly 
prized.* 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance, 
and  one  which  it  is  not  easy  to  ac- 
count for,  that  of  no  connderable 
people  of  antiquity  are  ancient  au- 
thors more  silent  than  of  ihe  Etru- 
rians, which  probably  led  Niebuhr 
to  the  strong  conclusion,  that  "  the 
Etruscans  at  this  day  are  incompara- 
bly more  renowned  and  honoured 
than  they  were  in  the  time  of  Livy." 
They  were  removed  by  their  geo- 
graphical position  from  the  observa- 
tion of  the  Greeks,  who  identified 
them  with  the  Tyrrhene  Fela^gi,  a 
designatbn  of  uncertain  signification, 
and  who  mentioned  them  to  their 
discredit,  says  Niebuhr,  **  sometimes 
aspirates,  sometimes  as  gluttons.**} 
When  Bome  arose  to  contest  with 
them  the  palm  of  Italian  soverei^y, 
they  naturally  appeared  as  either 
rivals  or  enemies,  and,  according  to 
the  same  great  critic,  were  spoken  of 
^  only  as  diviners  and  artists.**  This, 
however,  is  an  unsatisfactory  mode 
of  dealing  with  the  question.  The 
oonterapt  of  the  Greeks  proceeded  as 
much  from  ignorance  and  national 
pride  as  from  any  other  cause,  while 
the  Romans,  in  tiie  earlier  periods  of 
their  history,  not  only  cultivated  no 
such  feeling  of  dislike,  as  Niebuhr 
would  allege,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
studied  with  assiduity  imd  success 


the  Etrurian  arts,  and  venerated  tbe 
Etrurian  religion,  which  became  their 
own,  and,  w&t  is  more,  lemained  so 
in  spite  of  the  Greek  phjloiophv.  It 
became  a  matter  of  poli^  with  that 
sagacious  and  selfish  people  to  dis- 
courage by  eveiy  possible  means  the 
snirit  of  nationaltt^  by  which  the 
Etmrians  were  dJstingniahed,  and  to 
efiaoe  all  those  maiks  of  a  separate 
origin  and  power  which  could  m  any 
way  militate  against  the  growth  (x 
their  own  influence.  We  can  readily 
believe,  therefore,  that  alter  the  final 
subjugation  of  Etruria  by  Sylla,  and 
the  transference  to  the  Bcunan  re- 
public of  the  imdivided  dominioo 
over  Italy,  the  literature  of  the 
Etrurians  would  fall  into  disfepote, 
their  language  be  disregarded,  and 
their  records  be  forgotten  or  lost 
That  this  was  the  case  to  a  lai^  ex- 
tent is  obvions  from  the  oonsideim- 
tion,  that  though  the  Etrurians  most 
have  been  for  many  ages  the  most 
important  people  in  the  Italian  pen- 
insula, and  though  thejr  were  no> 
toriouslv  the  most  formidable  oppo- 
nents whom  the  Eomans  had  ever  So 
contend  iwainst,  tiiey  have  left  no 
vestiges  of  their  superiority  in  the 
lan^affe  of  that  people,  whose  civil, 
political,  and  relwious  institntkma, 
they  so  lareely  afiected.  We  trace 
Etruria  in  tne  litual  staff,  the  sacri- 
ficial rites,  the  rural  superstitions, 
and  even  in  the  military  economy  of 
the  Eomans,  but  not  in  that  gnind 


asme  name,  whom  Cornelius  Nepos  mentions  as  having  followed  Demaiatsa»  the 
father  of  Tarqmnias  Priscus,  into  I  taly,  when  he  fled  fvom  the  tyranny  of  Cypseliit 
at  Corinth." — Lib.  xzxt.  cap.  5.  Demaratiis  belonged  to  the  aristocratic  faction  of  the 
Baccbiada,  and  when  it  was  overcome,  and  a  democnrcy  eatsblidied,  he  emigrated 
with  his  family,  bis  property,  and  his  ckn,  inclnding  even  bis  slaTca,  end  settled  at 
Tarqttioii.  Cypeelos  is  mentioned  with  respect  by  Arietotle,  ilrs  PoL  hb.  v.  cap.  9 ; 
and  the  supreme  power  remained  in  hia  family  fur  seventy-three  years.  The  sabee* 
quent  history  of  Demaratas  merges  in  that  of  his  more  celebrated  son,  TarqetAius 
Priscus,  who,  with  his  ambitious  wife  TanaquiU  constitute  the  hero  and  beroiae  of 
Livy's  romantic  legend  (lib.  i.  cap.  34).  He  is  there  oalled  Imciom,  and  hia  bro- 
ther Arum,  which  has  led  Sir  William  G ell  to  conjecture  that  the  latter  wocd  meant 
prince  (i.  384).  The  former  was  undoubtedly  Che  deaigoation  of  an  ofice,  wA,  the 
name  of  a  man.  Tbe  son  of  the  Corinthian  patrician,  by  a  Tuscan  woman  of  high 
condition,  became,  as  a  matter  of  course,  an  Etrurian  IJucnmo,  though  we  caanot 
suppose  in  the  sense  of  a  king,  but  of  a  man  of  regal  or  princely  rank.  The  intenet 
of  these  details  turns  wholly  on  the  conformity  which  they  exhibit  between  the  habiu 
and  pursuits  of  the  earlier  Corinthians  and  the  Ktrnrians,  a  oonfiormity  so  remarkable 
t hat  It  might  almoet  warrant  the  auspioion  that  they  were  more  nevly  velated  Ihaa 
their  casual  connexion  through  Demaratus  would  soggeat.  The  Bacheir  and  tbe 
Eugrammus,  who  accompaDied  him  in  his  iliffht,  were,  the  one  an  artaat,  possibly  this 
very  Cleophaotus,  "clever-hand,"  and  the  other  a  scribe, or  painter,  <<cleTer-wnlsr," 
or  designer.  Pliny,  however,  mentions  eleewhere,  that  they  were  both  potters,  and 
that  by  them  the  art  of  working  in  clay  was  introduced  into  Italy ;  <*  Coautatoa  fie- 
tores  Ettchira  et  Eugrammum  :  ab  iis  italisB  tnditam  plasticen."— Lib.  zxxv.  csp.  43. 
*  Vol.  i.  p.  371.  t  Vol»  i.  p«  109, 
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mark  of  brotherhood,  thdr  speech. 
That  indispeDsable  bond  of  union 
never  existed,  nor  did  any  amalgama- 
tion take  place  till  the  fate  of  the 
race  was  sealed,  and  its  "  secle"  had 
been  completed.  The  coalesced  tribes, 
who  in  tne  infancy  of  the  Etrurian 
history  had  been  mere  barbarians, 
dispell  over  the  mountainous  and 
scnithem  ^rts  of  Italy,  gradually 
thickened  into  a  nation,  and  then 
that  happened  which  always  will  hap- 
pen in  like  circnmstanoes^thc  Etru- 
rians, as  the  vanquished  minority, 
became  Romans,  not  the  Bomans 
Etrurians.*  Nothing  could^be  more 
rash,  therefore,  than  the  inference 
that  the  Etrurians  were  an  in- 
significant people,  because  ancient 
authors  had  overlooked  or  neglected 
them ;  and  it  cannot  but  excite  sur- 
prise that  Niebuhr,  who  had  to  de- 
plore the  loss  of  the  early  Roman 
annalists,  and  who  was  obliged  to 
trust  a  Greek  writer  of  the  age  of 
Augustus  for  a  knowledge  of  Roman 
antiquities,  should  have  spoken  so 
lighUy  of  a  nation  whose  existence  it 
is  impossible  to  doubt,  and  whose  in- 
fluence upon  Italian  civilisation  we 
must  suppose,  from  their  advance- 
ment in  the  arts  of  life,  to  have  been 
considerable.  This  is  the  most  re- 
markable when  we  reflect  upon  his 
o¥m  declarations  at  the  conmience- 
ment  of  his  great  work,  when  speak- 
ing of  the  desolation  which  followed 
the  short-sighted  tyranny  of  the  Ro- 
man dictator : — 

**  The  ancient  Etmscan  nation  perished 
along  with  their  science  and  literature. 
The  nobles,  who  bad  taken  the  lead  in 
the  national  contest,  fell  by  the  sword. 
Jlilitary  colonies  were  established  in  the 
large  towns,  and  Latin  became  the  only 
pieralent  language,  llie  chief  part  of 
the  nation  was  deprived  of  all  landed 
propertv,  and  reduced  to  pine  in  poverty 
under  foreign  masters,  whose  oppression 
deadened  every  national  recollection  in 
the  degraded  genention  that  followed, 
and  left  diem  no  other  wish  than  that  of 
becoming  Roman  altogether.  The  Os-* 
can  language,  indeed,  had  not  wholly  dis- 
appeared at  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum 
when  th^  were  destroyed  ;  and  Gellius 
to  speak  of  the  Tnacaa  as  a  tongue 


still  living  in  his  days;  but  the  writings 
and  monuments  in  it  were  as  unintelligi. 
ble  as  those  In  Punic  or  Iberian,  and 
were  allowed  to  perish  equally  unheeded  : 
the  theological  books  might  be  read  in 
Latin  translations,  "t 

A  people  so  treated  could  not  ex- 
pect to  leave  much  to  posterity  to 
ffratify  the  inquiries  of  the  cunous, 
but  it  would  be  an  aggravation  of 
their  misfortunes  to  refuse  to  them 
that  place  in  history  to  which  thc^ 
woula  appear  to  be  entitled.  It  n 
probable  that  some  portions  of  their 
annals  escaped  destruction,  and  were 
accessible  to  Roman  scholars  so  late 
as  the  first  century  of  our  era,  for, 
besides  the  Etruscan  history  of  Flac- 
cus,  and  a  work  by  Csscma,  men- 
tioned by  Niebuhr,  and  both  now 
lost,  we  learn  from  Suetonius  that 
the  Emperor  Claudius  wrote,  in  the 
Greek  languafre,  a  historjr  of  Etruria, 
in  twenty  vmumes,  which  he  enti- 
tled Tyrrhefdet^X  ^i^  treatise  has 
unfortunately  perished,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  i)eculiar  character  of 
the  imperial  writer,  we  may  venture 
to  assume  that  mudi  valuable  know- 
ledge has  perished  with  it.  His  taste 
Impelled  him  to  the  prosecution  of 
literature  and  to  the  study  of  Italian 
antiquities ;  and  his  lost  work  proba- 
bly contained  all  that  was  known  to 
the  latter  Romans  of  the  Etruscans, 
and  would  have  supplied  modem 
scholars  with  the  materials  of  a  ra- 
tional theory  of  their  origin.  Taci- 
tus gives  the  outline  of  a  speech  de- 
livered b^  him  on  the  apphcation  of 
the  leadm^^  men  of  Gcma  Camaia 
for  admission  into  the  senate,  in 
which  we  not  onlv  recognise  en- 
larged sentiments,  but  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  early  history 
and  services  of  the  great  Roman  fa- 
milies, such  as  the  ClaudHy  of  which 
he  was  himself  a  member ;  the  Ca- 
runcaniy  of  whom  Cicero  makes  such 
honourable  mention,  and  whose  an- 
cestor was  the  first  plebeian  who 
filled  the  office  of  high-priest ;  the 
PorUiy  of  whom  Cato  was  descended; 
the  Juiii^  from  whom  sprang  the  Ce- 
sars;  and  the  BMi^  who  were  origin- 
ally firom  Spain,  and  whose  name 


*  Tradition  and  family  vanity  kept  alive  the  memory  of  an  Etrurian  descent.  Thus 
Mscenas  is  "  atam  $dii§  r4gibHs"  and  "  Tifrrhena  regum  pri]fMtcs."-*Hoa.  Carm, 
lib.  i.  iii.  29. 

t  Lib.  X* 

X  "  Deoique  et  Graces  acripsit  historiaa  Tv^i^tiutf  XX."  He  also  composed  eight 
books  on  Cartbagiaiaa  history,  entitled  lUiex*i^M«MM»y»*-  VUn  CUmdii,  cap.  zlii. 
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(the  Stammerers)  indicates  that  their 

Srogenitor  laboured  under  an  impe- 
iment  of  speech.*  The  petition  of 
the  provincials  was  granted,  but 
about  three  centuries  ago  a  mutilated 
copy  of  this  speech  was  accidentally 
discovered,  which,  however,  contains 
some  important  facts  omitted  by  Ta* 
citus.  In  the  year  1528,  as  some 
workmen  were  digging  a  well  near 
the  Church  of  St.  Sebastian,  at  Ly- 
ons, they  found  a  tablet  of  brass, 
five  feet  eight  inches  in  lencth,  by 
four  feet  one  inch  in  breadth,  on 
which  this  imperial  oration  had  been 
inscribed  by  the  Lyonese  Gauls  of 
the  ace  of  Claudius,  and,  doubtless, 
out  of  gratitude  for  the  favour  con- 
ferred upon  theuLf  Brotier  conjec- 
tures that  there  were  two  of  these 
tablets.  That  which  has  been  re< 
covered  was  broken  into  two  por- 
tions, and  the  upper  part,  with  the 
title  and  some  lines  at  the  beginning, 
had  disappeared.  What  remains  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Lyonese 
tables,  and  is  both  an  interesting  and 
a  valuable  monument  of  antiquity. 
In  it  mention  is  made  of  the  foreign 
origin  of  Numa  the  Sabine,  and  of 
Tarquinius  Priscus,  the  son  of  De- 
maratus  the  Corinthian,  which  shews 
that  the  mixed  Greek  and  £trurian 
extraction  of  that  prince  {  was  re- 
ceived as  authentic  history.    But  the 


most  curioos  part  of  the  loscripCion 
is  that  which  relates  to  Scr^'ios  Tui- 
lius,  the  sixth  king  of  Rome,  wbo  » 
here  called  by  his  Toaoui  naioe  of 
Mastamay  and  who  is  described  as 
the  friend  and  follower  of  Cades 
Vibenna  (or  Cale  Fipi,  as  Mrs.  Gray 
wfll  insist  on  calling  him),  an  Etru- 
rian chief,  whose  historjr  is  prorok- 
ingl^  obscure,  but  who  is  alleged  by 
Tacitus  to  have  been  a  contemponiry 
of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  to  whose  aid 
he  led  an  army,  and  after  whom  the 
Cslian  mount  was  named.§  We 
shall  subjoin  in  a  note  the  paa^ge  in 
the  tablet  which  relates  to  this  sub- 
ject, and.  the  corresponding  passage 
from  Tacitus,  that  the  reader  may 
judge  of  them  for  himself.  Our 
present  object  is  served  when  we  have 
shewn  that  the  loss  of  the  £mperor 
Claudiuses  treatise  is  a  severe  one 
to  archscological  literature,  and  that 
there  exists  a  reasonable  amount  of 
evidence  to  prove  that  he  was  quite 
competent  to  the  task  which  he  un- 
dertook.) For  the  little  that  ire  do 
know  of  the  Etrurians  we  are  in- 
debted to  Herodotus,  Livy,  Stimbo, 
Pliny  the  Elder,  Dionysius  Hali- 
camassus,  and  to  the  casual  notices 
which  may  bs  found  in  Tadtus,  the 
grammarians,  and  the  poets.  This 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  for  the 
temptation  to  the  indulgence  of  ex- 


AIn. 


*  Anoales,  lib.  xi.  cup.  24. 

t  Brotier,  "Sotic  et  Emendationu  ad  lib.  xi.  Ann,    Niebuhr,  vol.  L  p.  381. 
Gray,  vol.  ii.  p.  137. 

X  Is  this  wbftt  is  meant  by  ianguit  temarain§  f  Tbe  wife  of  Deoiaratos  is  spoken 
of  with  respect  as  generota,  but  inops,  and  the  imperial  critic  seems  to  imply  by  Lis 
language  tbat  the  marriage  was  one  of  disparagement  and  coDTeuicDoe, — >"  tali  aaariio 
necesse  babuerit  soccumbere." 

$  Annales,  lib.  ir.  cap.  65.  Varro  pushes  him  back  to  the  age  of  RobvIus, 
whom  be  assisted  against  the  Sabinee,  which  would  canrv  bis  friend  Mastamm  oot  of 
tbe  desired  chronological  circle  by  at  least  170  years.  The  Lyonese  tablet  and  Tad- 
tus  agree  almost  to  the  very  words,  while  tbe  whole  stoiy,  ineluding  the  legend  of 
Demaratus,  and  the  Etrurian  origin  of  tbe  Tarquins,  is  so  offenstve  to  Nicbiahr,  tbat 
be  treats  it  with  more  than  his  usual  bitterness.  See  vol.  i.  p.  372.  l*he  iMT«mftfi 
story  about  Servius  Tullius  will  be  found  in  Liwy,  lib.  i.  39.  By  Cicero  bo  was 
coustdered  the  bastard  of  Tarquin  the  Kldfr.for  which  piece  of  impertinence  Niebebr 
is  vcrv  wroth  with  Cicero.  Vide  De  liepuMieat  lib.  ii.  21.  By  Niebabr  himnrU 
he  is  identified  with  Cseles  Vibenna.     Vol.  i.  p.  383. 

II  '*  Servius  Tullius,  si  nostros  sequimur,  captive  natns  Ocreaia ;  si  Tuaeos,  Ca^li 
quondam  Viveunie  sodalis  fidelissimus,  omnisque  ejna  casus  comes :  postquam  vaiia 
fortune  exactus  cum  omnibus  reliquiis  Caeliani  exercitua  £tniria  exceesit,  moatem 
Cmliom  occupavit,  ct  a  duce  suo  Caslio  nppellitavit,  mutatoque  nomino,  nam  Teaee 
Alastarna  ei  nomen  enit,  ita  appellatus  est  ut  dixi,  et  regnum  summa  cum  reipablicc 
utilitate  obtinuit." — Tab,  Claudiu 

Tacitus  was  bom  about  three  years  after  the  death  of  Claudius,  and  in  tbe  reign 
of  Nero. 

"  Celium  appoUitatum  a  Csle  Vibenna,  qui  dux  gentis  Etruscie,  cum  anxiliam 
ad  bella  doctavisset,  sedem  earn  aceeperat  a  I'arquinio  Frisco,  seu  quia  alius  regoia 
dedit :  nam  icriptorea  in  eo  dissentiunt.'*—  Annaln,  lib.  iv.  c  65* 
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ceflsive  ingenuity  when  treating  of 
this  people  has  been  irresistible,  and 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  times 
their  obscure  history  has  become  the 
sport  of  fable  and  fancy. 

The  duration  of  the  Etrurian 
power  in  Italy  must,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  be  liable  to  doubt,  at  least 
it  cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty. 
The  confederated  states,  which  con- 
stituted the  allied  nation  of  the 
Etruscans,  were  alleged  by  their  own 
traditions  to  hare  been  founded  434 
years  before  the  building  of  Rome 
by  Romulus;*  hence,  if  Bome  was 
built  754  years  before  die  commence- 
ment of  our  era,  the  Etrurian  com- 
monwealth must  have  an  antiquity 
of  1188  years  before  Christ,  a  date 
which  would  be  nearly  synchronous 
with  the  capture  of  Troy,  and  the 
dispersion  of  the  captains  of  the  Gre- 
cian host  before  tnat  doomed  city.f 
The  Etrurians,  then,  had  a  prionty 
over  the  Romans  of  four  centuries, 
and  if  we  suppose,  as  we  legitimately 
may,  that  tne  capture  of  Veii,  by 
the  dictator  Camillus  (a.u.c.  359, 
B.C.  359),  was  the  first  severe  blow 
which  they  received,  we  shall  have  a 
period  of"^  759  years  for  their  su- 
prenuu^,  a  space  of  time  which  may 
satisfy  any  ordinary  hypothesis.  For 
the  300  years  which  mtervene  be- 
tween that  event  and  the  Marsic 
war  (b.c.  90,  when  Sylla  was  let 
loose  upon  tnem,  we  must  believe 
them  to  have  gradually  receded  be- 
fore the  rising  influence  of  Rome, 
preserving,  it  might  be,  a  separate 
existence  and  a  qualified  inaepen- 
dence,  thoygh  no  longer  disputing 
the  dominion  of  Italy  with  the  new 
republic.  After  that  frightful  strug- 
gle, in  which  they  were  crushed  to 
Uie  earth,  they  disappeared  from 
Italian  history,  and  tne  subseouent 
fate,  both  of  the  country  ana  the 
people,  must  be  read  in  the  general 
volume  which  treats  of  Roman  af- 
fairs. 


llie  origin  of  the  Etrurians  is  one 
of  the  vexed  questions  of  history, 
and  it  is  in  no  spirit  of  presumption 
that  we  venture  now  to  make  a  few 
brief  remarks  upon  that  point. 

From  the  earliest  times  two  theo- 
ries have  divided  the  world;  the 
one,  that  they  were  a  people  of  fo- 
rei{^  extraction,  which  was  tne  nearly 
universal  belief  of  antiquity ;  the 
other,  that  they  were  a  native  Italian 
tribe,  more  or  less  mixed  ^vith  the 
Greek  Pelas^i,  and  this  was  the 
opinion  of  Dionysius  Halicamassus. 
Some  distinguished  modems,  includ- 
ing Freret,  Gibbon,  Ileyne,  Niebuhr, 
and  Otfried  Mailer,  so  far  adopt  this 
latter  view  as  to  derive  the  stock 
from  the  RhaHaii  Alps;  and  it  has 
been  remarked  as  a  curious  coin- 
cidence, that  as  they  called  them- 
selves Rasena,^  the  names  Rhasi 
and  Tusci,  and  the  castles  of  Raziin, 
Tusis,  Tusana,  and  Tusda,  are  still 
to  be  met  with  among  the  Grison8.§ 
The  first  mention  that  is  made  of 
them  in  history  is  by  Herodotus, 
whose  statement  is  substantially  this. 
In  the  time  of  Atys,  king  of  Lydia, 
that  country  was  afflicted  with  an 
extreme  scarcity  of  food  (rirJuvf 
ir^vfrn),"  which  lasted  for  eighteen 
years,  during  which  various  expe- 
dients were  resorted  to  for  warding 
off  the  calamity ;  but  these  all  failing, 
the  king  divided  the  population  by 
lot  into  two  parts,  of  wnich  it  was 
determined  that  ihe  one,  with  the 
kins  at  its  head,  should  remain  in 
Lydia,  while  the  other,  under  the 
guidance  of  his  son  Tyrrhenus,  or 
Tyrsenos,  should  depart  in  search  of 
new  settlements.  They  accordingly 
proceeded  to  Smjma,  where  they 
built  vessels  sufficiently  large  to  hold 
them  and  their  movable  property, 
and  setting  saU  from  Asia,  tney  ulti- 
mately came  to  Umbria,  where  they 
scttlea,  after  having  visited  several 
countries  on  their  voyage.  Here 
they  built  cities,  and,  changing  their 


*  Cell.  vol.  i.  p.  369. 

«  See  tor  their  waoderinjp  the  admirable  chapter  entitled  "  Legend  of  Troy," 
in  Mr.  Grote*s  first  rolume  ot  Legendary  Greece, 

X  Dionys.  Halicarn.  i.  30, — hvrt  /»iv  rt  ff»f  m»r$ifi  «ir«   rSf  nytfi99m  rttn 

f  Professor  Scbeuzer,  quoted  by  Gell,  vol.  i.  p.  364.  Might  not  these  phrases  result 
from  the  fact  of  a  portion  of  the  northern  Etrurians  baring  taken  refuge  in  the 
Rbctian  mountains  after  the  irruption  into  their  country  of  the  Cisalpine  Gauls?— 
LivT,  lib.  XX,  c.  5. 
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name,  called  themselves  Tyrrhemans 
after  their  leader.* 

Some  very  ohvious  objections  io 
this  story  immediately  present  them- 
selves, of  which  we  are  disposed  to 
consider  theexistence  or  non-exiitence 
of  Smyrna  at  the  time  as  one  of  the 
least  formidable.  A  famine  of 
eighteen  years*  duration  would  ne- 
cessarily depopulate  any  country 
whatever,  and  how  a  people  so  ex- 
hausted as  the  Lydians  are  repre- 
sented to  have  been  could  equip  and 
victual  a  fleet  capable  of  transporting 
so  vast  a  multitude  as  Herodotus 
speaks  of  is  inconceivable.  If  the 
legend  be  accepted  at  all,  therefore, 
it  must  not  be  adpedem ;  but  without 
absolutely  rejectmg  it  as  fabulous,! 
we  may  8U|)pose  a  scarcity  from  na- 
tural or  artificial  causes,  or  a  domes- 
tie  revolution,  such  as  was  common 
in  Asia,  and  still  is  so,  in  which  one 
of  the  sons  of  the  sovereign  had  re- 
volted, and  departed  by  sea  with  his 
followers;  or,  that  the  population 
pressing  on  the  means  of  subsistence, 
a  portion  of  it,  under  the  direction  of 
one  of  its  native  princes,  resolved  to 
emigrate,  and  did  emigrate.  The  prin- 
cinal  point  is  the  fact  of  emio;ration. 
Ir  that  be  allowed,  all  else  will  follow 
easily ;  for  we  are  not  bound  to  cm- 
bfurrass  ourselves  with  the  details  of 
so  ancient  a  legend.  The  silence  of 
Xanthus,  the  Lydinn  historian,  so 
much  dwelt  upon  by  Dionysius,  is 
not  material  to  the  argument.  That 
such  a  tradition  prevailed  in  Lydia 
in  the  time  of  Herodotus  is  manifest, 
for  we  cannot  suppose  him  to  have 
invented  it ;  and  tnat  it  was  despised 
or  overlooked  by  Xanthus,  proves 
nothing  one  way  or  the  other.  {  Its 
historical  interest,  however,  turns 
wholly  upon  its  connexion  with  that 
people  whom  the  Greeks  and  Ilomans 
aftenwds  called  Tyrrhenians  and 
Etruscans;  and  from  the  confidence 
which  was  reposed  in  it  by  the  na- 
tions of  antiquity,  wc  may  deduce  at 
least  this  consequence,  that  the  belief 
in  the  foreign  descent  of  that  nation 


was  a  uniTcrsal  one.  To  inquire 
into  the  date  of  such  an  event  would 
be  idlc.§  Of  the  three  dynasties 
usually  attributed  to  Lydia,  the 
Atyadflc,  the  Heraclids,  and  the 
Memnadse,  the  first  is  mythical,  and 
yet  to  it  we  must  assign  the  prinee, 
whose  exode  from  Aoa  led  to  the 
foundation  of  the  Tuscan  power. 
We  must  also  suppose,  if  we  receive 
the  Lydian  hypothesis  at  all,  a  sac- 
cession  of  migrations,  in  order  that 
we  may  build  up  a  nation  of  civilised 
men  in  the  north  of  Ital^,  at  a  time 
when  the  deepest  barbarism  covered 
that  beautiful  land;  and,  peihaps, 
we  may  find  some  relief  from  this 
difiiculty  in  the  ipradual  encroach- 
ments of  the  Persian  king,  and  the 
final  subjugation  of  Lydia  by  Cyrus. 
The  chronology  of  Herodotus  is  not 
to  be  trusted,  out  he  closes  the  nar- 
rative now  under  review  with  the 
significant  statement,  that  thereafter 
the  Lydians  were  reduced  to  slavery 
by  the  Persians  —  aM  fuw  in  m 
ni^fftf-i  thhuXMfr§ :  and  we  may 
imagine,  without  any  great  violence 
to  probability,  that,  under  such  dr- 
cunistances,  the  Lydian  colony  in 
Umbria  would  receive  accessions  from 
the  mother  country.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  Eastern  origin  of  the  Etru- 
rians was  a  belief  coeval  with  the 
building  of  Rome,  and  was  preserved 
in  the  popular  cry  of  which  Plutarch 
speaks,  ^^ Sardinn»  to  seUT  "For," 
adds  he,  "the  Tyrrheni  are  said  to 
be   colonists   of  the    Sardians  **  — 

"  There  seem  to  me,**  says  Sir  Wil- 
liam Drunimond,  **  to  be  strong  proofs 
that  a  colony  of  Lydians  was  esta- 
blished in  Etruria,**^and  this  after 
an  open  expression  of  distrust  in  the 
story  of  Herodotus ;  and  it  lias  often 
occurred  to  us  that  some  of  the  ob- 
scurity which  has  attached  itself  to 
this  subject  for  so  many  ages  would 
be  removed,  were  we  to  consider  the 
term  Tyrrhenian,  as  we  now  con- 
sider the  term  Pelasgian,  to  be 
generic,  and  to  signify  not  neces- 


•  Vol.  i.  p.  91. 

t  See  Sir  William  Drummoad,  Origintt,  vol.  iv.  chap.  7,  note  f . 

X  Xanthus  lived  shortly  before  Herodotus,  and  compiled  a  history  of  the  antiqui- 
ties  of  Lydia  in  the  Greek  language,  which  is  now  lost  Dionysius  must  have  siva 
it,  and,  at  a  later  period.  Pliny,  who  speaks  of  him  os  "  Xanthus  historiarum  auctor." 
— lib.  XXV.  cap.  5. 

$  The  settlement  of  the  Tyrseni  iu  Italy  is  assigned  by  Cluver  to  the  year  1513 
before  our  era. — Gbll,  vol.  i.  p.  366. 

II  In  Vita  Romuli.  ^   Vol.  iv.  p.  «55. 
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Barfly  LydiaiM,  bat  Asiatic  wanderers, 
^ho  left  their  own  country  in  bands, 
and  settled  in  different  and  remote 
regions.  The  Hesiodic  Tyrrheni, 
for  example,  and  the  Tyrrhene  Pe- 
laagfi,  were  not  certainly  Etmrians. 
^Niebnhr  recognises  this  extinction, 
and  even  dwells  emphatically  upon 
it;  but,  if  they  were  not  Etrurians, 
-who  were  they?  and  what  connexion, 
if  any,  have  they  with  the  I^nd  of 
the  father  of  history  ?  Apparently 
none ;  and  we  are  forced,  as  it  were, 
to  the  conclusion,  that  this  word  hul 
a  wider  meaning  than  has  been  hi- 
therto given  to  it.  All,  however, 
that  we  dare  confidently  affirm  on  so 
dark  a  question  is,  that  the  story  of 
Herodotus  took  and  kept  possession 
of  the  pubKc  mind  of  antiquity  to 
nearhr  tne  exclusion  of  every  other, 
and  tnat,  with  the  exception  of  Diony- 
sius  HaUcumaaBUS,  no  considerable 
Greek  or  Boman  writer  thought  it 
worth  his  while  to  dispute  its  cor« 
rectnesB.  Whether  true  or  false, 
therefore,  the  Lydian  origin  of  the 
Etrurians  was  a  j>art  of  the  historical 
faith  of  the  ancient  world ;  and  this 
fact  is  of  importance  to  us,  in  so  far 
as  it  establishes  the  universality  of 
the  conviction  that,  whatever  their 
descent  or  race  might  be,  they  were 
not  a  native  Italian  people. 

The  author  of  the  opposite  opinion, 
or  that  which  denies  a  foreign  origin 
to  the  Etrurians,  is  Dionysius  of 
Halicamassus,  a  Greek  of  Caria  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  consequently  a  coun- 
tryman of  Herodotus,  who  went  to 
Italy  at  the  close  of  the  civil  wars  of 
Augustus,  where  he  spent  twenty- 
two  years  in  the  study  of  the  Latin 
language  and  literature.    He  com- 

?i1ed  at  Rome  a  work  on  early 
talian  history  in  twenty  books,  of 
which  eleven  only  are  now  extant; 
and  in  these  he  discusses  at  consider- 
able length  the  question  of  the  de- 
scent of  the  diflferent  tribes  who  were, 
or  were  supposed  to  have  been,  the 
primary  mhabitants  of  the  Italian 
peninsula.  Ifis  authorities,  he  tells  us, 
were  chiefly  the  treatises  («'^«y^«#«) 
of  Fortius  Cato,  Fabius  Maximus, 
Valerius  Antias,  Licinius  Macer,  the 
iElii,  Gallii,and  Galpumii,  all  native 
historians ;  but  he  likewise  reviews 
the  opinions  of  Xanthus  the  Lydian, 


who  lived  before  Herodotus,  of  An- 
tiochus  of  Sjrracuse,  and  others :  and 
his  work,  imperfect  though  it  be,  is 
not  only  remarkable  for  the  curious 
information  which  it  embodies,  and 
which  but  for  it  would  have  been 
lost  to  us,  but  from  its  connexion 
with  those  peculiar  ideas  on  Roman 
history  which  are  now  indissolubly 
associated  with  the  name  and  fame 
of  Niebuhr.  In  the  twenty-sixth 
and  some  following  chapters  of  the 
first  book,  he  treats  of  the  Tyrrhe- 
nians, rejecting  without  hesitation  as 
entirely  fabulous  the  story  of  He- 
rodotus. Xanthus,  says  he,  who  was 
an  ancient  and  trustworthy  witness 
to  the  truth,  makes  no  mention  in 
his  writings  of  a  Lydian  prince  called 
Tyrrhenus,  nor  of  a  Mseonian  colony 
led  by  him  into  Italy,  though  he 
speaks  of  things  of  less  consequence 
(rifAnt^rt^m)  i  Dut  he  docs  say  that 
Lydus  and  Torybus  were  the  sons  of 
Atys,  and  that,  having  divided  be- 
tween them  their  father*s  kingdom, 
they  imposed  their  names  on  the 
nations  over  which  they  ruled,  the 
Lydians  being  so  called  from  Lydus, 
and  the  Torybi  from  Torybus.* 
Here  Torybus  supplants  Tyrrhenus, 
and  as  neither  of  the  sons  of  Atys 
leave  Asia,  the  Herodotean  mythe, 
with  all  its  poetical  and  historical 
accompaniments,  utterly  disappears. 
As  to  similarity  of  name,  it  was,  in 
the  judgment  of  Dionysius,  of  no 
consequence.  The  Trojans  were 
confounded  with  their  neighbours 
the  Phrygians ;  and  there  was  a  time 
when  the  Latins,  the  Umbri,  and  the 
Ausones,  were  all  called  Tyrrheni  by 
the  Greeks,  while  many  writers  call 
Rome  itself  a  Tyrrhenian  city:  t  and 
whenoesoever  the  appellation  may 
have  been  derived,  ne  will  on  no 
account  suffer  it  to  be  traced  to  a 
Lydian  source.  Besides,  the  Tyr- 
rheni (f  e.  the  Etrurians)  diflfered 
fVom  the  Lydums  in  languaffe,  reli- 
gion, laws,  and  habits  of  1%;  and 
what  is  still  more  remarkable,  if  of 
Lydian  origin,  they  preserved  no 
'  memorials  (ftttv/utrm)  of  their  mother- 
country,  and  more  resembled  the 
Fels^  than  the  Lydians  in  all  these 
particulars:  wherefore,  considering 
the  extreme  antiquity  of  this  i>eople, 
that  in  manners  and  speech  it  is  un- 


*  Cap.  xxviii. 
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like  eyery  other,  those  would  appear 
to  be  nearest  the  truth  who  consider 
them  an  indigenous  and  not  a  foreign 
race.*  Sucn  is  the  conclusion  of 
Dionvsius,  whp  adds,  that  the  Greeks 
majT  have  called  them  Tjrrheni  from 
theur  custom  of  dwelling  in  towersjt 
or  after  the  name  of  some  sovereiKn.t 
By  the  Romans  they  were  called 
Etruscans,  fram  the  name  of  the 
district  (Etruria)  which  they  inha- 
bited, and  Tuscans  (Thusci),  in  con- 
sequence of  their  skill  in  mvination 
and  Uie  sacred  mysteries  of  religion. § 
They  called  themselves  Rasbna  after 
the  name  of  one  of  their  leaders,) 
and  upon  thb  obscure  hint,  as  we 
shall  afterwards  see,  Mrs.  Gray 
builds  a  theory  which,  for  the  mag- 
nitude of  its  pretensions,  thro\r8  into 
the  shade  all  those  which  have  pre- 
ceded it. 

It  is  not  easy  to  decide  on  the 
degree  of  credit  which  should  be 
^ven  to  the  statements  and  reason- 
ing of  Dionysius,  but  as  they  have 
both  been  considered  of  such  weight 
as  to  regulate  the  opinions  of  some  of 
the  most  eminent  men  of  our  own 
ag;e,  thev  cannot  be  summarily  set 
aside.  The  silence  of  Xanthus  is  not 
conclusive  as  an  argument  against 
the  Eastern  origin  of  the  Etrurians, 
though  it  would  seem  to  weigh  hea- 
vily a^nst  the  credibility  of  the 
migration  recorded  by  Herodotus; 
but  there  are  so  manj^  circumstances 
connected  with  the  history  and  dvil 
and  rdigious  usages  of  that  people 
which  point  to  Asia  as  the  birth- 
place of  the  race,  that,  though  the 
story  of  Herodotus  should  be  re- 
jected—and in  some  of  its  features  it 
must — there  will  remain  enough  of 
internal  evidence,  as  we  think,  to 
disprove  the  hypothesis  of  their 
Italian  descent.  The  curule  chairs, 
the  lictors,  and  the  red  or  purple 
border  of  the  toga,  which  the  Romans 
borrowed  from  the  Tuscans,  are  ad- 
mitted by  Dionysius  himself  to  have 
been  of  Lydian  origin;  and  both 
Diodorus  and  Clement  of  Alexandria 
observe  that  the  rites  and  innffnia  of 
the  Etrurians  were  Asiatic.^  Be- 
sides, how  arc  we  to  reconcile  the 


advanced  state  of  civilsatioQ  to  which 
the  Etrurians  had  attained,  with  the 
low  condition  of  social  and  intel- 
lectual culture  every  where  else  pre- 
vailing in  Italy  at  the  same  period, 
without  a  reference  to  the  East, 
whence  all  light  first  emanated  ?  It 
would  appear  to  be  impossible.  The 
idea  of  Niebuhr,  that  their  origtoal 
seat  was  in  the  Rhstiaa  Alps,  is  a 
desperate  effort  at  a  settlement,  and 
is  wholly  untenable.  Their  ehane- 
ter  and  pursuits  resembled  those  of 
mountaineers  in  nothing  whatever; 
and  their  existence  as  the  children  of 
the  soil  in  that  particular  part  of 
Europe  at  least  twelve  centimes  be- 
fore the  burth  of  Christ,  wonld  be 
little  short  of  an  ethnical  minde. 
We  must,  therefore,  refuse  this  opi- 
nion, however  high  the  authority 
upon  which  it  is  offered.  Of  their 
connexion  with  the  Pelai^  nothin* 
can  be  said  satislactorily  till  it  be 
first  decided  who  the  Pelasgiwere; 
but  if  we  suppose,  as  we  wink  ve 
are  fully  entitled  to  do,  that  the^ 
came  from  some  part  of  Asia— whe- 
ther Lydia  or  any  adjoining  comitry 
it  matters  not— we  get  nd  of  an 
otherwise  insurmount»>le  perpkxxtj, 
and  bring  this  singular  people  within 
the  recognised  canons  of  historical 
criticism.  Our  ignorance  of  their 
language  prevents  us  from  makizig 
a  ngorous  inquiry  into  Dionytius's 
comparative  argument ;  but  even  on 
this  point  it  has  been  suggested  by 
Dr.  Frichard,**  that  his  testimony 
only  proves  that  in  his  day  the 
Lydians  and  Etrurians  did  not  spetl: 
cognate  dialects.  We  have  some  be- 
Ritatk>n  in  admitting  even  this  much, 
for  it  seems  to  us  to  be  more  dum 
probable  that  they  did,  though  Dio- 
nysius might  not  be  aware  of  tbe 
fact.  If  two  branches  of  the  same 
race  should  chance  to  be  separated 
for  a  thousand  years  or  more,  we 
can  easily  conceive  that  there  migfat 
arise  in  that  long  course  of  time  such 
decided  dialectical  variations  in  vbat 
had  once  been  their  oomoum  speeeb 
as  would  make  them  mutually  unis- 
telligible,  the  more  especially  if  ex- 
ternal circumstances  hiui  affeded  tbe 


*  yLnimf^tf  mfiyfuftf,  «XX*  urtxtt^m  r«  lAwf .— Cap.  XXX. 
t  Ev  «vfrir<«,jprhMiee  Tn^Mf,  the  Greek  fonn  of  TyTrbeoi. 
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one  without  uifluenciDg  the  other. 
A  Scottish  HiKhUnder,  for  example, 
docs  not  iin<ferstand  a  Welchman 
when  he  addresses  hun  in  his  native 
tongue,  though  nobody  can  doubt 
thst  the  Gaehc  and  the  Cnmraig  are 
branches  of  the  same  language ;  and 
if  we  consider  that  Asia  Minor  had 
been  first  overrun  by  the  Persians, 
that  it  was  afterwards  subdued  by 
the  Macedonian  Greeks,  who  esta- 
blished an  empire  there,  and  that  it 
ultimately  became  a  Roman  province, 
we  shall  no  more  wonder  that  the 
Lydian  of  the  age  of  Augustus  dif- 
fered from  that  of  Atys  or  Croesus, 
than  that  the  modem  English  differs 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  or  the  Breton 
from  the  Erse.    The  ancients  were 
unskilful  etymolo^s,  and  when  we 
are  told  by  Dionysius  that  the  Etru- 
rians and  Lydians  were  not  homo- 
gottal,  we  are  not  bound  to  believe 
at  their  languajzes  were  as  dissimilar 
as  we  find  the  French  and  the  Ger- 
man to  be,  though  he  doubtless  in- 
tended to  convey  that  impression; 
but  simply  that  great  chanses  had 
come  over  one  or  both   of  them, 
which  had  so  altered  their  character 
that  they  were  no  lon{;er  available  as 
a  UKdium  of  communication.    What 
we  aim  at,  however,  is  not  to  shew 
that   the  Etrurians  were  Lydians, 
which  is  unnecessary,  but  merely  to 
demonstrate  that,  supposing  them  to 
have  been  so,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
amiment  of  Dionysius  to  msprove 
thu. 

Similar  reasoning  would  a^ply  with 
equal  force  to  the  Greek  h]8torian*s 
other  objections.  Time  is  the  great 
innovator,  and  though  the  most 
durable  ideas  are  those  which  pertain 
to  reli^ous  belief,  even  they  are 
susceptible  of  large  and  permanent 
modifications.    The  world  is  full  of 


this  truth ;  why,  then,  should  it  have 
astonished  Dionysius  that  the  Lydians 
and  Etrurians  should  have  differed 
on  this  partkular  point,  as  they  no 
doubt  did  on  manv  others?  The 
frame-work  of  all  the  rude  supersti- 
tions of  antiquity  was  nearly  the 
same,  and  Bryant  was  not  far  wrong 
when  he  gave  them  a  common  origin ; 
but  we  Know  positively  that  the 
Etrurians  were  the  only  people 
dwelling  in  Italy  who  in  early  times 
practisea  Asiatic  rites,  and  we  have 
the  direct  testimony  of  Cicero  to  the 
fact,  that  these  resembled  in  their 
leading  features  those  which  were 
common  to  Asia  Minor  in  his  time.* 
Diet  and  dress  are  not  unimportant, 
but  certainly  the  Etrurians  could  not 
have  received  their  luxurious  taste 
in  either  fh)m  the  native  Italians. 
If  their  laws  were  unlike,  their  system 
of  civic  polity  was  not.  It,  at  least, 
was  essentially  Asiatic,  and  must 
have  been  imported  fh)m  without; 
and,  after  the  most  careful  consider- 
ation we  have  been  able  to  bestow 
upon  the  subject,  the  conviction  at 
which  we  have  arrived  is  this,  that 
if  Dionysius  has  succeeded  in  over- 
throwing the  theory  of  Herodotus,  he 
has  left  untouched  the  Eastern  descent 
of  the  Etrurian  people. 

In  a  future  Number  we  propose 
to  lay  before  the  reader  the  peculiar 
views  held  by  Mrs.  Gray  on  the 
origin  of  that  ancient  race.  What 
we  nave  now  written  is  independent 
of  her  work  altogether ;  but  it  seemed 
essential  to  the  proper  understanding 
of  the  subject  that  a  criticism  of  so 
ambitious  a  production  should  be 
prefaced  by  a  sketch  of  what  is  reaUy 
known  to  and  what  is  actually  re- 
ceived by  scholars  respecting  the 
Etrurians. 
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"  Is  my  special  engine  ready  T* 

"In  a  moment,  sir;  the  engine- 
man  will  be  here  directly.  What 
speed  do  you  wish  P" 

**  At  least  a  mOe  a  minute." 

** Very  good,  sir;  the  line  is  per- 
fectly clear,  and  with  only  one  light 
carnage  it  can  be  easily  done." 

"I  shall  not  want  even  that;  I 
have  all  my  despatches  ready  in  my 
pocket,  and  shall  go  upon  the  en- 
gine." 

"  You  will  hardly  have  eyes  left 
in  your  head  if  you  do,  sir.  Better 
have  a  first-class  carriage  put  to." 

"Never  fear;  I  am  tolerably  ac- 
customed to  that  sort  of  thing.  Never 
blink  an  eye  in  the  longest  of  your 
tunnels." 

"  Very  well,  sir ;  you  know  best. 
Tis  your  train,  and  of  course  you 
may  either  ride  on  the  engine  or  in 
a  carriage,  as  you  please." 

**  The  engine,  then  ;  and  pray  be 
smart:  every  moment  spent  here  is 
lost." 

I  stood  during  the  forcing  con- 
versation upon  the  platform  of  an 
extensive  railway-station  in  a  larse 
town  in  the  north  of  England.  My 
interlocutor  was  the  resident  super- 
intendent I  was  the  bearer  of  de- 
spatches of  great  importance  for  a 
London  morning  newspaper,  and 
somewhat  more  t^^jf^^  jfc^i  could 
"^  '}t  "Sr/oTrti-  ^^miles  of 

office  in  the  btrana. 

It  was  ft  pleasant  summer  evening, 
and  the  ricn  radiance  of  the  setting 
sun  streamed  through  the  skylights 
of  the  huge  iron  roof,  and  sparkled 
among  the  web  of  interlaced  buv 
and  bolts  which  stretched,  in  vistas 
of  angles  and  lozenges,  and  all  man- 
ner of  mathematical  figures  beneath 
it— the  metallic  rafters  of  the  termi- 
nus. On  die  half-dozen  rails  which 
divided  the  two  platforms  lay,  as 
usual,  long  strings  of  first  and  second- 
class  carriages,  in  the  process  of  be- 
ing fdrbished  up  by  a  lazy  gang  of 
corduroy-clad  porters.  On  the  left 
line  of  rails  stood  my  special  engine, 
bright  and  brazen,  and  shriekin^^  as 
it  shot  its  spiral  column  of  rushmg, 


whistling  steam  npmds  from  t)x 
brass  cone,  which  appealed  to  ict « 
chimney  for  the  fierce  npoar. 

Some  half-dozen  potten,  inlke* 
men,  and  newsvenden,  stou  care- 
lessly about  to  see  the  stvt ;  i&d  tk 
stoker  of  the  ^spedal,"  t  giwy* 
looking  mass  of  smled  fiutiui,irith 
a  wonderfully  dirty  face  and  bleared 
eves,  clambered  mechanically  aboot 
the  en^ne,  after  the  raamier  of  in 
tribe,  listlesslv  rubbing  the  gleamng 
metal  with  a  nandful  of  dlyngi. 

I  was  growing  fidgety  and  impa- 
ticnt.  Throwing  a  glanee  npnrdi, 
I  saw  that  the  sun  no  longer  Iij;hted 
the  high  windows—tbe  Btalion  las 
fast  aissuming  the  dusky  grey  of  the 
evening. 

**  What  can  be  the  matter  vith 
Westhorpe  ?"  exclaimed  the  niperin- 
tendent.  "  He  don't  stay  long  bat 
if  that^s  the  way  he  does  his  dntj: 

**I  have  sent  two  porten  afler 
him,**  said  a  policeman ; "  he  reported 
himself  fit  for  duty  this  morning; 

"What!  Hehasbeenillfaaidl 

^  He*s  neV  the  same  man,  sl 
since  Mary  Slane  died  so  soddenlj," 
replied  the  policeman. 

"  Oh,  bother  I  we  can't  allow  love- 
sick engine  -  drivers  on  this  line," 
struck  in  the  superintendent 

"  But  why  don't  you  let  me  bare 
«J?other  mai  if  this  Mr.  Werthon* 

YiTl?^  '^  "o*  fit  for  his  wk? 
^p^^«  P'entjr  of  hands.  I  ©p- 

♦JfY^yy^"^'  bntthcftcli^ 
that  our  men  have  been  a  sood  dual 
worked  lately,,  and  as  T^esthorpe 
sent  word  this  morning  that  hew 
ready  to  oome  huk  todaty,  we  mk 
our  arrangements  aocor^gly/* 
«  Seven  o'clock  past,"  I  replied, 

glancing  at  the  station  dial ;  "rfyou 
o  not  start  me  in  five  minutes  I 
countermand  the  engine,  and  wifl 
have  my  own  remedy  by  kw." 

But  before  the  five  minutes  irerc 
elapsed,  the  tardy  engine-man  made 
his  apnearance.  He  was  muffled  np 
in  a  shaggy  pea-jacket,  a  handker- 
chief was  wound  round  the  lower 
part  of  his  face,  and  the  brass-bound 
front  of  his  cap  was  pulled  down 
oyer  his  foidiead,  but  I  could  ob* 
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serve  the  bright  hollow  glare  of  his 
eves  and  the  clammy  pallor  of  his 
cheeks.  Attributing  these  appear- 
ances, however,  to  mere  passing  in- 
disposition, I  took  no  particular  no- 
tice of  them ;  nor  did  1  remark  with 
any  attention,  although  it  wasyisible 
enouf  h,  the  restless,  nervous  state  in 
which  the  man  appeared  to  be :  his 
hand  trembled,  he  glanced  quickly 
ronnd  from  face  to  face,  and  then 
b^an,  in  an  odd,  fidgety  manner,  to 
button  and  unbutton  a  button  in  his 
iacket.  These  appearances  might 
have  alarmed  me  at  another  time, 
but  I  was  too  eager  for  the  start  to 
attend  to  them. 

"  I  say,  Westhorpe,'*  exclaimed 
the  superintendent,  '*  if  this  is  the 
way  you  choose  to  treat  your  em- 
ployers, I  can  tell  you  that  you 
'  shan^t  lono^  be  one  of  their  employed, 
my  ^nc  fellow." 

The  engine-man  muttered  some- 
thing, I  know  not  what,  and  me- 
chanically got  upon  the  engine. 

•*  You  shunt  the  three-o'dock  train 
at  Bramsby  station  —  do  you  hear, 
^  Westhorpe? — and  the  one-o'clock 
-•  goods-train  at  Thornley  Cross :  they 
will  wait  for  you  in  the  sidings.  And, 
:  I  say,  mind  you  keep  a  smart  look- 
: :  out;  don't  spare  the  whistle;  and  go 
a.  easy  through  the  stations." 
z  «Oh,  rll  look  after  all  that,"  1 
exclaimed,  nodding  to  the  superin- 
-! :  tendent  as  I  clambered  upon  the  en- 
-s  gine.  "  You  know  I'm  an  old  rail- 
V  way  bird.  Goodnight.  TVe  shan't 
'!:  let  the  grass  grow  under  our  wheeb. 
: : .  Come  now,  Mr.  Westhorpe,  go  ahead, 
/::.    and  let's  have  a  taste  of  the  quality 

of  the*  Tartarus." 
7t2  The  engine-man  touched  his  cap, 
ji?  pulled  one  lever  down,  thrust  an- 
lf&  other  back,  the  driving-wheel  stirred, 
)gi  A  slid  violently  round  a  dozen  of  times 
wer  without  advancing,  and  then  *' bit- 
Ay.'  ing,**  according  to  the  technical  ex- 
[  r  pression,  we  moved  along  the  plat- 
form, the  superintendent  following 
^  us  axkd  reiterating  instructions  to  the 
driver. 

The  loud,  panting  "  chee — chee— 
chee"  of  the  engine  rapidly  grew 
quicker,  and  we  rolled  along  the 
outskirts  of  the  station— by  policemen 
with  bundles  of  red  and  white  flags, 
aod  porters  leaning  upon  switch  han- 
dles; and,  with  trivial  iolts  from  one 
interlacing  line  of  rails  to  another, 
grazing  long,  motionless   lines  of 


massive  first-class  carnages,  and  ar- 
rays of  coarse  trucks;  and  by  the 
openine  of  sheds,  from  whence  the 
livid  gleams  of  furnaces  and  the  ring 
of  hammering,  gleamed  and  rattled ; 
and  by  hissing,  shrieking  nilot-en- 
gines,  now  motionless,  the  not  cin- 
ders dropping  all  glowingly  beneath 
them,  anon  crawling  backwards  and 
forwards  as  engines- at  railway-sta- 
tions always  do,  as  if  they  had  some- 
thing on  their  minds  and  could  not 
rest  peaceably.  And  then  came  the 
loud,  tearing  rush,  with  which  we 
flew  under  bridges ;  the  whistle  and 
the  dismal  shriek,  and  the  smother- 
ing blast  of  steam  and  damp-rushing 
air  as  we  tore  through  a  short  tunnel, 
and  soon  we  were  fau-ly  upon  our  way 
in  the  open  country,  the  lights  and 
high  chimneys  of  the  great  manufac- 
turing town  sparkling  and  towering 
behind,  and  before  us  the  fields, 
stretching  awav  on  either  side  from 
the  long  line  or  rails,  and  just  losing 
their  distinctness  in  the  rising  evening 
mist. 

"  On,  Mr.  "Westhorpe !  crack  on ! 
A  good  supper,  and  a  better  bottle  of 
wine  for  you,  when  we  get  to  town !" 

*'  Thank  3T,  sir  I "  said  the  man, 
but  without  looking  into  my  face; 
and  then  turning  away,  he  began 
to  grope  for  something  in  the  mattmg 
on  which  he  stood,  muttering  all  the 
while  to  himself.  There  was  some- 
thing odd,  indescribable  in  the  man's 
manner;  and  I  observed  that  the 
stoker  looked  at  him  with  evident 
uneasiness,  and  addressed  him  not  a 
word. 

All  this  while  the  speed  of  the 
engine  was  rapidly  increasing.  The 
clattering  of  the  opening  and  shutting 
valves,  as  they  alternately  let  on  and 
cut  off  the  steam,  grew  faster  and 
faster,  till  they  rattled  like  the  con- 
tinuous roll  of  a  drum.  The  hedges 
by  the  wayside  flew  by  in  a  long, 
dusky  line,  which  might  have  been 
shrubs,  or  stone  wall,  or  wooden 
palings.  The  swaying  motion  of  the 
engine  grew  to  be  a  quick,  swinging 
jolt.  The  white  poles  which  sup- 
ported the  wires  of  the  electric  tele- 
graph flew  by  as  thoush  defiling  in 
rapid  procession;  bridges  loomed  a 
moment  before  us  like  dark  stripes 
culling  the  sky,  and  then,  with  a 
steam  shriek  and  a  bound,  were  left 
behind.  On !— along  high  embank- 
ments—down  with  a  sw^eep  between 
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deep  cuttings  —  past  stations,  with 
their  neat  waiting-rooms,  and  high 
signal-poles,  and  railed  platforms! 
On,  on!  Milestone  after  milestone 
flew  by.  The  steam  monster  seemed 
instinct  with  life.  It  bounded  like  a 
mad  thing  on  the  rails ;  the  couplings 
of  the  tender  creaked  and  strained; 
the  glare  from  the  furnace  and  the 
lighter  gleam  from  our  big,  eye-like 
lamp,  flew  like  flashes  of  aurora 
borealis  along  the  green  slopes  of 
cuttinss ;  the  red-hot  cinders  from 
the  chimney  went  sparkling  alofl 
into  the  air;  and,  although  not  a 
breath  of  wind  was  stirring,  a  hur- 
ricane, cold  and  piercing,  such  as  the 
eye  could  hardlv  withstand,  appeared 
to  be  tearing  by  us  back  into  the 
lonesome  nieht. 
So  far  all  was  well.    We  were 

going  at  a  great  but  not  unprece- 
ented  speed,  and  I  was  too  well 
acquainted  with  railway  travelling  to 
feel  nervous.  I  knew  the  line  was 
clear,  and  the  night  ^vas  quite  bright 
enough  for  us  to  perceive  any  signal 
half-a-mile  off. 

Meanwhile,  Westhorpe  stood  fidgjet- 
ing  away  with  the  engine,  urging 
backwards  and  forwards  the  handles 
of  the  levers  as  they  worked  with 
the  mechanism,  as  thoush  he  would 
increase  their  speed.  Ue  was  never 
still  for  a  moment,  and  kept  con- 
tinually stamping  and  shuffling  with 
his  feet.  The  stoker  leant  against 
the  rails,  clutching  them,  as  it  struck 
me,  in  an  alarmed,  anxious  manner. 
I  could  observe  all  this  by  the  light 
of  a  very  large  and  brilliant  lamp, 
which  hunff  on  a  hook  close  to  the 
gauge  which  tells  the  height  of  the 
water  in  the  boiler. 

On,  on,  on! — mile  after  mile  and 
station  after  station  I  On  by  dark 
clumps  of  trees — and  past  the  lights 
of  villages  and  solitary  farm-houses 
— and  across  long,  dim  expanses  of 
wild,  open  coimtryl  We  might  be 
already  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
miles  on  our  journey. 

"  Tartarus  goes  bravely,"  said  I, 
making  an  effort  to  speak,  and  shout- 
inff  the  words  into  Westhorpe's  ear. 

The  stoker  came  up  close  to  us,  and 
listened  for  the  reply. 

The  engine-driver  looked  auickly 
from  one  to  the  other  of  us,  nis  eye 
glared  like  a  ^vild  beast's,  and  then 
he  suddenly  exclaimed  to  his  fellow- 
labourer, — 


**€k)ke,  Jeffries,  coke!  MorefltayB, 
more  steam !  —  the  gentleman  mnst 
have  more  steam  I  Never  mind  life ! 
—steam — steam  r 

I  was  startled  by  tliis  burst,  so  vu 
Jeffries,  as  I  found  the  stoker  ms 
called.    He  hesitated. 

"  Coke — coke  I "  shoated  Wi»- 
thorpe.  "  By  the  heaven  above  us 
there,  do  your  duty,  or  over  jou 
go  on  the  rails  I  ** 

The  man  still  lingered  with  the 
spade  in  his  hand.  "W^sthorpe  kicked 
open  the  fUmace-door.  I  beard  the 
roar  of  the  fierce  fire  above  the  howl 
of  what  appeared  to  be  the  tornado 
we  were  stemming. 

I  interposed. 

**  I  think  we*re  getting  over  the 
ground  very  well,"  1  faltered. 

Jeffiies  made  a  motion,  as  much  as 
to  say,  "  There,  you  see ! " 

**  X  ou  don*t  want  to  ^  quicker  ?^ 
said  Westhorpe,  speaking  low  and 
very  fast. 

Ishook  my  head. 

«  Well,  I  do!"  roared  the  exdfcd 
man.    "  Coke,  Jeffries,  coke  I " 

And  he  struck  the  stoker  a  violent 
blow  with  his  clenched  fist  For  a 
moment  I  stood  stupefied.  I  would 
have  given  all  the  world  to  be  left 
safe  and  sound  on  the  dreariest  spot 
of  the  dreary  common  we  were 
passing.  Jeffries,  without  a  word, 
took  up  the  spade,  and  threw  the 
black  masses  mto  the  fire,  which 
crackled  and  roared  again.  By  its 
glare,  as  he  stooped,  I  saw  that,  under 
Its  mask  of  smut,  his  face  was  deadly 
pale. 

And  still  on,  on!  The  engine 
appeared  to  fly.  The  quarter-mile- 
stones seemed  to  shoot,  by  as  quickly 
as  did  the  tel^praph-poles  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  ago,  and  Uie  sway  was 
terrific. 

**  Music  ! "  shouted  Westhorpe, 
''music!  We  *11  have  muse!  Here's 
my  boiling- water  organ  I" 

And  as  he  spoke,  he  set  on  the 
steam  -  whistle  :  its  scream  went 
through  and  through  my  braio. 
The  stoker  looked  at  me.  I  saw  he 
was  trying  to  catch  my  eye,  and  the 
expression  of  h»  face  was  one  of 
consternation  and  horror.  All  it 
once  the  horrible  whistle  ceased. 

"  It  might  give  warning,"  Wes- 
thorpe mutter^ ;  '*  and  boides,  it's 
wastmg  the  steam." 

I  shuddered.    Suddenly  the  drircr 
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turned  from  the  engine,  and  stepping 
to  the  tender,  gazed  long  and  anx- 
iously back.  Jeifries  took  advan- 
tage of  the  motion,  and  clatched  mc 
by  the  arm. 

**  Hash !"  he  said,  breathlessly. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  the 
man?*'  I  said. 

**  Hush !  He  is  mad.  I  thought 
80  these  two  days.** 

Mad !  I  felt  the  cold  sweat  break 
out  at  every  pore.  A  mile  a  minute 
with  a  mad  driver !  My  flesh  crept, 
and  I  eot  sick  and  faint. 

**  vTq  must  master  him  between 
us,'*^sped  Jeffries. 

"  We  can,*'  I  said ;  "  it  is  our  only 
chance.    Come  on !  ** 

The  words  were  hardly  uttered  ere 
TVesthorpe  sprung — ^bounded  round. 

"I  heard  youP  he  shouted;  "I 
did !  Treachery,  treachery ! — two  to 
one !    But,  come,  come,  come  I** 

There  was  a  moment's  pause :  not 
one  of  the  three  stirred.  Then  I  saw 
Jeffries*  hand  gliding  towards  a  heavy 
hammer  whidi  lay  close  to  him. 
The  maniac,  for  such  he  was,  glared 
from  one  to  the  other  of  us.  Icould 
not  fix  his  eye,  but  I  felt  that  he 
watched  my  every  movement.  I 
gasped  for  breath.  Jeffries*  hand 
was  close  to  the  hanimer,  when,  with 
a  yell  which  runff  high  into  the  air 
amid  the  thun£r  of  our  onward 
pace,  Westhorpe  fluxig  himself  upon 
the  stoker,  lie  had  observed  his 
manoeuvre  to  gain  possession  of  the 
hammer. 

"You  would,  would  j'ou?"  the 
madman  growled  out  between  his 
clenched  teeth,— "then  take  it!** 
He  flung  his  arms  around  the 
wretched  man,  who  clutched  convul- 
sively at  any  object  within  his  grasp. 

"  Save  me  !**  he  screamed;  "  save 
me,  for  dear  God's  sake !" 

But  I  was  paralysed.  With  one 
superhuman  effort  Westhorpe  tore 
the  wretch  from  his  crouching  posi- 
tion, and  with  limbs  which  appeared 
to  work  and  swell  with  iron  muscles, 
tossed  the  strong  man  like  a  child  In 
his  arms,  and  shouted  a  maniac-yell- 
ing iaogh. 

**E^f\  help!**  screamed  Jeffries; 
**oh!  on!  my  wife  at  home!** 

These  were  his  last  words. 

**Then  go  home  to  her!**  shrieked 
Westhorpe,  and,  with  another  de- 
moniac laugh,  he  heaved  the  strug- 
gling victim  high  into  the  air,  and  I 


heard  the  dull,  dead,  plnsliy  dint 
with  which  he  was  dashed  to  pieces 
on  the  stony  ground. 

Westhorpe  turned  suddenly  round. 
'*  l^lad !"  he  shouted,  at  the  full  pitch 
of  his  voice,—"  mad ! — I  believe  you ! 
— ^I  am  I — I  am !  mad !  mad !  mad !" 
He  clenched  my  collar,  and  drew 
me  to  him— I  was  a  mere  child  in 
hb  arms. 

« Iklad !"  he  repeated, — "  yes !  —  I 
tried  long  to  keep  it  down!  —  oh,  I 
fought  with  it! — wrestled  with  it! 
And  1  said  to  myself.  No,  I  am  not 
mad,  when  I  knew  I  was !  Mad !  I 
believe  you !  — I  am  mad ! — I  feel  it 
now! — I  know  the  pleasure  of  it! 
Grod!  who  would  be  sane — ha! 
ha !  ha ! — if  he  knew  what  a  life  a 
madman's  is  ?" 

He  unloosed  his  grasp  of  me,  and 
I  shrunk  into  a  corner  of  the  space 
before  the  boiler,  almost  unable  to 
articulate.  The  paroxysm  appeared 
to  pass  away  for  the  moment,  and  he 
stood  muttering.  Then  catching  up 
the  spade,  he  set  himself  to  trim  the 
fires  anew.  A  thrill  of  horror  again 
passed  through  me ;  we  were  going  at 
a  pace  to  which  all  others  that  I  had 
ever  travelled  were  child's  play.  I 
tried  to  compose  myself  to  my  fate. 
If  the  engine  did  not  leap  off  the 
raib,  it  was  evident  that,  sooner  or 
later,  we  must  arrive  at  the  obstruc- 
tion which  would,  as  with  one  mighty 
blow,  smite  us  into  dust  for  ever. 

A^ain  he  turned  round  to  me,  and, 
drawing  me  towards  him,  looked  into 
my  face.  The  madman  had  the 
mastery.  Supporting  himself  by  a 
side -rail,  he  gazed  at  me.  O 
that  lustrous,  bloodshot  eye! — that 
ghastly,  working,  twitching  visage  ! 
At  length  he  spoke,  slowly,  nay, 
calmly, — 

"  We  are  now  going  faster  than  ever 
mortal  man  travelled  since  the  world 
was  a  world." 

He  paused,  and  the  frightful  sway- 
ing of  the  engine,  and  the  lightning- 
like play  of  tne  rattling  mechanism, 
fearfully  attested  his  words. 

"How  fast  do  you  think  we  are 
going?"  inquired  the  maniac,  still 
speaking  with  the  greatest  apparent 
calm. 

"  Not  much  under  a  hundred  miles 
an  hour,**  I  gasped. 

"Full  that,**  he  replied.  "Now 
tell  me,  do  you  think  spirits  can  fly 
as  fast?" 
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Never  shall  I  forget  the  sepulchral 
tone  in  which  the  question  was  put. 
lie  paused,  hut  without,  however, 
appearing  to  wait  for  an  answer,  and 
looked  wistfully  at  the  furnace-door, 
its  dimensions  marked  hy  four  lines 
of  red  light. 

I  imagined  that  in  his  present 
mood  I  could  soothe  him  down,  and 
regain  that  moral  mastery  over  him 
which  the  sane,  hy  coolness  and  self- 
possession,  so  frequently  acquire  over 
the  victims  of  mental  disease. 
Cheered  by  this  gleam  of  hope,  I 
looked  him  steadily  in  the  face,  and 
began  to  speak  in  mild,  coaxing 
accents, — 

"Do  you  think  we  need  trouble 
ourselves  to  keep  the  engine  at  such 
speed?" 

"  I  fear  we  must,"  he  said,  sadly ; 
"  there  would  be  danger  in  a  mile  an 
hour  less." 

I  paused,  completely  puzzled. 
What  were  the  tram  of  ideas  passing 
in  the  madman's  brain  ? 

"  You  have  been  ill  ?"  I  continued, 
in  the  same  coaxing,  fondling  tone. 

"No — yes,  yes— oh,  very,  very 
ill;"  Westhorpe  spoke  with  appa- 
rent languor  and  difficulty. 

"  Particularly  within  the  last  thi-ee 
days?"  I  resumed. 

lie  started  back,  and  exclaimed 
fiercely,  "  III— no,  not  ill— drunk  1" 

"  Drunk !"  I  echoed,  mechanically ; 
a  flash  of  light  crossed  me — the  man 
was  suffering  under  delirium  tremens. 

"  Yes,  drunk ! "  he  shouted,  with 
all  his  former  wildness.  "Drunk! 
yes! — Tve  been  drunk  since  her 
death;  I  shall  be  till  my  own! 
Drunk  or  mad  —  there's  little  dif- 
ference! I  tell  you  I  must  drink 
— it  lays  her — it  keeps  her  oif  from 
me!  She  haunts  me — she  perse- 
cutes me,  and  I  must  have  drink ! — 
drink!" 

He  darted  back,  struck  his  fore- 
head with  his  clenched  fists,  and 
then  suddenly  producing  a  small, 
empty  phial,  he  turned  away  his 
head,  and  in  a  half-smothered  voice 
said,  "Bead  the  label." 

I  did. 

"  Prussic  Acid — Poison." 

He  sprung  round  as  though  he 
had  been  shot. 

"  I  didn't  give  it  to  her  !~I  didn't 
— she  took  it  of  her  own  accord! 
Before  God  she  did ! — but  she  took 
it  because  I  said  she  should  never  be 


my  wife.    I  am  her  murderer  1  — her 
murderer,  though  I  didn't  give  the 

r)ison!  I  murdered  the  onlv  woman 
ever  loved— I  did  I  God  help  me ! 
Oh,  Mary — ^Mary  Slane ! — ^but  you're 
revenged !  You  have  never  left  me 
since  f~you  hung  over  my  bed  at 
night — you  walked  at  my  side  in 
Grod's  sunlight  in  the  streets — you 
sat  with  your  clammy  hand  in  mine 
in  the  theatre — you  looked  in  my 
face  over  Uie  glass  as  I  drank  burn- 
ing spirits — you  rode  with  me  on 
the  engine !  I  have  seen  you  eveiy- 
where — everywhere!  Ail  ah!  I 
see  you  now ! — ^you  are  following  us ! 
— ^following  us  through  the  night !~ 
but  you  shan't  catch  us  !^you  snan't ! 
— ^you  shan't !" 

And  the  maniac  started  up,  and 
with  a  howl  like  a  wild  beast  urged 
on  the  levers,  and,  actually  scream- 
ing with  terror,  tugffed  and  strained 
at  any  portion  of  tne  rattling  ma- 
chinery he  could  reach,  as  though  to 
increase  its  speed. 

I  shrunk  aown — why  should  I  not 
confess  it? — perfectly  cowed.  At 
that  moment  we  flew  into  a  tunnel. 
The  glare  of  Uie  lantern  and  the 
half-opened  furnace  flickered  on  the 
vaultol  roof  as  we  traversed  the  dis- 
mal passage,  amid  what  appeared  a 
squall  of  hot,  damp  air,  and  shewed 
Westhorpe,  his  limbs  twitching  and 
every  feature  convulsed  with  terror, 
clinj^ing  to  and  struggling  on  the 
cngme. 

A  moment,  and  we  were  again  be- 
neath the  open  night. 

The  paroxysm  appeared  to  have 
passed  away  fi}r  the  moment,  and  the 
maniac  again  turned  to  me. 

"  You  saw  her  face,  eh  ?  wasn't  it 
ghastly  ?  It  was  just  so  she  looked 
out  of  her  coflin—just !" 

I  said  a  couple  of  words,  I  know 
not  what 

"  m  shew  her  something,"  mat- 
tered the  madman,  after  a  paiue. 
*«  I  thmk  she'll  like  to  see  it." 

Another  pause. 

"  Open  this,"  he  said  at  length, 
and  I  received  a  careftdly  tied  brown- 
paper  parcel  from  his  hand.  lie 
turned  away  when  he  had  giren  it, 
as  though  unable  to  watch  the  open- 
ing. "  Untie  it,"  he  said,  with  hb 
back  to  m& 

I  did  so.  The  first  envelojte  wss 
one  of  brown  paper ;  under  it  vras 
another  of  somcwW  more  delicate 
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tcxtare;  then  eame  wrapper  after 
-wrapper,  until  I  thoi^ht  as  I  undid 
tiiein  with  a  trembling  hand^  that  the 
iwbole  packet  would  prove  a  mere 
bundle  of  waste-paper.  I  was  de- 
eeivedf  however.  I  came  at  length  to 
a  carefully  folded  envelope  of  silk 
paper.  I  tore  it  open,  sheltering  it 
from  the  rnsh  of  air,  and,  to  my 
utter  amazement,  found  its  contents 
to  be — a  half-dozen  withered  blades 
of  grass  I  An  involuntary  exclama- 
tion escaped  me. 

•*Have~you— ^one  it?"  muttered 
Weathorpe,  gnashing  the  very  words 
between  his  teeth. 

*' Grass!**  I  exdauned;  ''here's 
nothing  but  grass  !** 

He  bounded  round,  clutched  the 
withered  herba^  in  his  himd,  and, 
holding  it  aloft  m  the  air,  shouted, — 

**See,  Mary  Shme,  see!  Grass 
from  your  grave,  Mary!  Gran 
palled  by  your   murderer,  Mary! 

0  God!  mght  alter  nifffat  have  I 
passed  upon  the  sod  that  covered 
you,  and  whenever  I  left  it  I  earned 
the  grass  against  ny  heart!  O 
l^Iary,  Mary!   mercy  —  pitv!    Oh, 

1  loved  you !  indeed — indeea,  Mary, 
I  did !  I  would  have  been  a  good 
husband,  Mary;  indeed,  indeS  I 
would!  but  it  was  not  to  be  —  my 
lost,  lost  Mary  !** 

He  paused ;  the  moon  at  the  mo- 
ment burst  from  behind  a  silvery 
cloud,  and  shone  gloriously  down 
upon  us,  upon  the  dusky  country 
side,  the  speeding,  gleaming,  roaring 
machine,  and  the  distortca  face  and 
foaming  lix^s  of  the  engine-driver. 

As  he  paused  he  appeared  to  listen. 
I  watch^  him  narrowly.  The  ex- 
pression of  his  face  changed,  he 
chisped  his  hands,  raised  them ;  and 
the  countenance  which,  a  moment 
ago  was  harrowed  and  convulsed  by 
nuul  terror,  its  every  muscle  racked 
and  riven,  gradually  relaxed ;  a  smile 
stole  round  the  mouth— you  could 
see  it  beneath  the  froth  which  still 
oozed  from  the  lips ;  and  then  every 
feature  became  mstinct  and  dilated 
with  a  yearning,  grateful  joy. 

**  I  forgive  you  I  Oh— oh,  Mary, 
jRrlary,  say  those  words  again !  God 
bless  you,  Mary!  your  face  is  like  an 
angel  s  now !  Do,  do  say  them  again, 
— '  I  forgive  you  !'** 

He  listened,  and.  Heaven  help  me! 
I  listened,  too,  for  the  spirit's  voice. 
I  heard  but  the  roaring  of  our  iron 


race.  Not  so  Westhorpe;  his  face 
gleamed,  and  his  eye  again  sparkled. 

"  God's  thanks,  Mary !  God's 
thanks,  I  am  pardoned!**  and  then 
covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  he 
burst  into  a  loud  fit  of  weeping ;  and 
in  a  moment  sunk  down,  a  sobbing, 
quivering  mass,  upon  the  engine-mat. 

Now  was  my  time — now  or  never. 
I  looked  forth.    Ahead  of  us  sparkled 

the  lights  of  D .     They  were 

miles — manymilesaway ;  but  minutes 
at  our  present  pace  would  shoot  us 
in  splinters  through  the  walls  of 
the  station.  Westhorpe  lay  sobbing 
hysterically ;  I  had  enough  of  ac- 
quaintance with  the  locomotive  to 
know  the  mechanical  process  of  shut- 
ting off  the  steam,  and,  grasping  the 
handle  of  the  lever,  I  turned  the 
tide  of  the  fierce  vapour  ftxun  the 
"iftchanifm. 

The  wheels  had  not  spun  round  a 
singula  turn  when  Westhorpe,  as  if  by 
instinct,  sprung  up,  and,  with  a  roar 
of  hoarse  fUry,  dragged  me  fVom  the 
maefainery.  One  of  his  huge  hands 
was  clutched  round  my  throat — I 
writhed  under  the  workings  of  its 
great  iron  muscles — while  with  the 
other  he  wrenched  the  lever,  and  I 
felt  the  steam  set  on  again .  I  groaned 
faintly.  He  relaxed  his  hold  of  my 
neck,  and  grasping  me  by  both  shoul- 
ders, drew  me  to  him.  I  made  one 
effort  —  one  struggle.  Twining  my 
leg  round  his,  by  a  sudden  wrench  I 
succeeded  in  flinging  him  backwards 
with  a  heavy  crash,  partly  upon  the 
engine-floor,  partly  upon  a  box  des- 
tined to  contain  grease,  tools,  and 
other  useful  implements  in  case  of 
accidents.  The  advantage  was  but 
for  a  moment:  I  felt  his  strength 
rising  beneath  my  weight  like  a 
Titan's.  With  one  bound  he  was  on 
his  feet,  gasping  me,  a  struggling 
mass,  in  his  arms. 

"There,  go  after  Jeffries!"  he 
roared. 

My  muscles  involuntarily  con- 
tracted, I  seemed  to  shrink  into  a  ball, 
as  I  felt  by  the  winding  up,  as  it  were, 
of  the  muscular  power  of  his  arms, 
that  he  was  almost  in  the  act  of 
flinging  me  down  the  high  embank- 
ment we  were  then  shooting  across. 
All  at  once  he  screamed  out,— 

"D !     D !    there's    the 

lights  of  D !  the  station-lights— 

the  green  signal  to  stop !  Stop !  — 
ha  — ha— ha!— -stop!    D the 
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station,  we*ll  go  through  it!  Throngh 
—  through  avails,  houses,  streets! 
Stop!— -har-ha— ha!" 

I  neld  my  breath,  I  was  still  grasped 
in  his  arms.  My  head  spun  round 
and  round,  blue  and  yellow  flashes 
appeared  almost  to  illumine  my  brain ; 
the  quarter-milestones  seemed  tum- 
bling past,  one  on  the  top  of  the  other ; 
the  sway  of  the  engine  increased;  it 
rocked,  and  bounded,  and  roared 
doMm  the  incline  leading  to  the  sta« 
tion.  I  saw  gleaming  past  the  lights 
in  the  baggage  and  engine -sheds. 
I  heard  the  exultinj^  scream  of  the 
maniac,  minffled  with  shouts,  and 
whistles,  ana  the  ringing  of  bells, 
which  seemed  to  rise  on  every  side. 
I  saw  the  dusky  lines  of  standing 
carriages;  I  saw  the  glitter  of  the 
brilliantly  lighted  station ;  I  saw  the 
flying  ffroups  upon  the  pUtform;  I 
saw  pillars,  lamps,  engines ;  one  mass 
— one  confhsed,  gleaming,  shooting 
mass!  I  gasped;  then  with  a  yell 
whieh  seemed  to  transform  all  nature 
into  that  wild,  ghastly,  death-shriek, 
we — we  dashed— on  — 

On  nothing! 


''Now, then, tickets, please!    Gen- 
tlemen,   get    your    tickets   ready! 

D station,     gentlemen!     iW 

minutes  allowed  lor    lefresfameiit, 


gentlemen  !** 

I  started  up  with  a  stammering 
cry. 

"  Holla!  hoUa!  what*s  the  mstter 
with  you?  YouVe  been  groamng 
md  moaning  in  your  sleep  for  the 
kst  half-hour.** 

"  Westhorpe!  Westhorpc!"  I 
gasped. 

"  The  man*s  asleep  still!  What 
the  deuce  do  yon  mean  by  AVes- 
thorpe  ?  Bouse  up,  man,  and  let  as 
have  some  stout  ana  sandwiches !" 

I  sank  back. 

"  It  was  a  dream,  then  f**  I  mut- 
tered. 

''Ay,  a  railway  nightmare,  my 
boy !  Did  not  I  warn  you  of  thst 
beefsteak  pie  at  Leeds  ?  But  what 
was  it  all  about  f  Yon  were  think- 
ing of  some  of  your  expressiog  work, 
were  you  not  ?^ 

"I  was.  Thank  God  it  was  but  a 
dream :  as  you  say,  a  Bailway  Night- 
mare!** 
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A  POSTSCRIPT  ABOUT  JOHN  FOSTEU, 


IN  A  NOTE  TO  OUVSB  TOEUi. 


DsAH  Mx.  YoRKE,— You  remember 
the  letter    in  which  Mr.  William 
Honeycomb  urges  the  Spectator,  to 
return  from  his  rural  visit  to  that  true 
old  English  gentleman  of  the  eight' 
eenih  century.  Sir  Roger  de  Cover- 
lej.     lie  tdls  him  that  his  specula- 
tions began  to  smell  very  strongly  of 
woods  and  hay,  and  hints  a  fear  lest 
his  complexion  should  lose  entirely 
all  the  engaging  paleness  of  a  town 
life.    When  ^ou  cast  your  eye  to 
the  end  of  this  epistle,  you,  likewise, 
may  apprehend  the  infliction  of  a 
green-field-babblc, — I    think    that 
compound  is  quite  in  the  Homeric 
spirit,  and  not  unworthy  of  being 
coupled  with  Cbwper's  **  yard-long- 
tuled,**  of  which  he  was  justly  proud. 
But  you  will  be  deoeiveu ;  altnough 
I  know   Miss   ll^litford,  and    have 
racked  geraniums  at  Three  Mile  Cross, 
I  have  nothing  to  say  about  **  our 
ytUa^**     Not  that   materials   are 
wantuu;  for  pictures  by  Wilkie  or 
Constable ;  nay,  we  have  wood-paths 
that  Collins  would  love,  and  oaks 
grappled  by  ivy  that  might  grow  up 
Creswick's  pencil.    I  have  a  curtain 
of  lime-tree  foliage  before  my  win- 
dow, Quite  equal  to  the  one  which 
Coleridge  celebrated.    At  this  mo- 
ment the  trunk  is  shone  upon  bv 
the  softest  sunset  imaginable,  and  all 
the  leaves  twinkle  in  twilight,  that 
looks  green  one  moment,  and  amber- 
coloured  the  next : — 

**  Pale  beneath  the  bUze 
Hangs  the  transparent  foliage;    and  I 

watch 
Some  broad  and  sunny  leaf,  and  love  to 

see 
The  shadow  of  the  leaf  and  stem  above 
Dappling  its  sansfaine." 

A  little  farther  to  the  east,  but 
dose  to  my  window,  I  have  an  oak, 
a  perfect  study  :— 

"  Deep  vadianee  lies 
Fall  on  the  ancient  i?y,  whieh  nsurps 
Those  fronting  elms,  and  now  with  black. 

Makes   their   dark    branches   gleam   a 

brighter  hue 
Through  the  late  twilight." 


When  I  lay  down  my  book,  or 
grow  weaxy  of  watching  the  sun- 
beams among  the  trees,  a  soft,  heath- 
ery field-path  leads  me  into  the 
shadier  stillness  of  the  wood ;  but  I 
do  not  wander  far,  loving  rather  to 

"  Kest  on  this  old  mossy  bridge. 
Seeing  the  glimmer  of  the  stream  beneath." 

At  this  season  rural  sounds  are 
few ;  the  musical  festival  of  the 
woods  has  been  over  some  time ;  but 
the  robin  pipes  his  sweet  notes  from 
the  low  bushes  ;and,  most  soothing  and 
picturesque  of  all,  as  I  saunter  atong, 
with  scarcely  light  enough  to  cast 
my  shadow,  very  much  abridged, 
upon  the  hedge-row, — 

"The  hut  rook 
Beats  iu  struightpath  along  the  dusky  air, 
Homewards." 

Every  eveiunff  reminds  me  of  the 
happmess  of  Coleridge's  epithet  of 
creakmf^,  applied  to  the  wing  of  this 
bird. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  my  rural 
amusements,  so  that  if  my  communi- 
cation has  none  of  the  country 
odour,  it  is  not  from  any  deficiency 
of  subject.  But  I  am  not  going  to 
write  of  out-of-door  scenes,  but  of 
what  I  have  read  in  them.  Your 
August  number  was  sunned,  I  can 
tell  you,  under  many  branches,  oak 
and  chestnut,  by  mossy  stile  and  in 
quiet  churchyard,  where  the  sheep- 
bell  made  a  pleasant  accompaniment. 
Your  account  of  Foster  was  espe- 
cially interesting.  One  was  not  pre- 
pared to  hear  of  so  large-limbed  a 
genius,  among  the  dwwf-tribes  of 
Baptists ; — ^it  was  like  looking  on  the 
skeleton  of  some  stem  Megatoerium, 
arranged  by  Owen.  Where,  in  those 
dry  uid  unwholesome  pastures,  did 
be  find  sufficient  food  for  his  msged, 
but  vigorous  frame?  that  fierce 
cajMcity  of  daw  was  designed  for  a 
wider  surfiioe  of  verdure.  How  jov- 
fblly  he  must  have  escaped  finom  tne 
Dissenting  paddock,  to  the  'Afresh 
fields  and  pskure  new**  of  true  litera- 
ture and  tneology !  '*  Repealed  feel- 
ing, on  trayeningvariousmral  scenes, 
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of  the  multitudinous,  overwhelming 
vastness  of  the  creation.  What  a 
world  of  imagery,  flfoggestions,  mys- 
teries !  **  That  was  his  own  exclama- 
tion, and  you  have  illustrated  it. 
Bat,  again,  I  say,  how  strangely  this 
creature  of  massive  and  grotesque 
formation  must  have  appeared  among 
the  small  persons,  with  whom  it  was 
his  destiny  to  live  and  move  I  How 
a  Broadmead  elder,  or  deacon,  would 
have  stared,  if  he  had  ascended  an 
old  church-tower  vnth  Foster,  and 
listened  to  his  moralising : 

"  Examined  tbe  decaying  stone-work ; 
thought  again  of  the  lapse  of  ages  ;  ap- 
pearance of  sedate  indifierence  to  all 
things,  which  these  ancient  structures 
wear  to  my  imagination,  which  cannot 
see  them  long  wttbout  personifying  them. 
TUokets  of  moss  on  the  stone.  Noticed 
with  aurprise  a  species  of  vegetation  on 
tbe  surmoe  of  several  platea  of  irao.  Ob- 
served with  an  emotion  of  pleasure  the 
scar  of  thunder  on  one  of  the  turrets. 
Sublime  and  enviable offioe,  if  such  there 
be,  of  the  angels  who  wield  tbe  tbuoder 
and  lightning ! " 

I  have  not  the  slightest  fault  to 
find  with  your  remarni  on  Foster,  so 
iar  as  thev  go ;  but  you  will  not  be 
displeased  to  receive  a  word  or  two, 
by  way  of  F.S.  to  your  own  elabo- 
rate performance.  If  you  like  what 
I  have  done^  and  make  use  of  it,  I 
borrow  the  words  of  a  distinguished 
person  to  say,  that  I  don*t  want  any 
such  aristocratic  reward  as  a  piece  of 
plate,  with  two  griffins  sprawling 
upon  it;  I  shall  be  contented  with 
two  ]post-office  orders,  fiUed  up  to 
the  widest  cofadiy  of  those  pksuedng 
forms  of  corre^Hmdenoe ;  merely  re- 
minding you  to  write  my  Christian 
names  grou  know  how  many^  at  full 
length,  m  failure  of  which  ner  ma- 
jesty^s  representatives  are  inexorable. 

Xou  recollect  that  the  editor  of 
Foster's  memoir  has  appended  some 
notioea  of  him  as  a  eompanion,  by 
one  who  knew  him  well,  Mr.  John 
Shepherd*  You  have  referred  to 
these;  tb^  are  not  oopioas,  but  some 
are  interesting,  as  tne  remark  on 
South^,  then  sinking  in  nekin- 
cboly  decay.  '^No  doubt  his  mind 
was  worn  out  by  the  toil  of  building 
up  many  books,  as  if  there  were  a 
want,  a  famine  of  books.**    Foster 


admired  and  acknowledged  Southc^**s 
wonderful  power  of  poetic  descrip- 
tion, and  the  idiomatic  strength  of 
his  lai^f^e,  which  made  the  reader 
exult  in  the  capabilities  of  the  Eng- 
lish tongue;  but  he  disapproved  of 
the  laureate's  political  changes,  and 
is  reported  to  have  declined  an  inter- 
view when  Southev  visited  Bristol 
for  the  last  time  m  1838.    Alas! 
soon  after  the  night  descended  upon 
the  enchanter,  the  poet  was  no  more; 
the  limbs  moved,  but  the  intellect 
had  perished,  henceforth  never  to  be 
seen  by  the  admiring  e^e,  except  in 
the  triumphant  procession  of  critical 
applause,  nis  cheek  flushing,  like  the 
Arvalan  of  his  ovm  story,  beneath 
"the  crimson  canopy.**  Mr.  Shepherd, 
then — whose  allusion  to  Southey  had 
drawn  me  from  the  straight  road— 
fUmishes  a  verv  meagre  account  of 
Foster  within-doors.     He  does  not 
give  us  the  man.    This  want  has 
been  in  some  d^ree  supplied  bjr  a 
book  recentlv  publishea;*  not  in- 
deed of  much  authority  or  import- 
ance, but  apparently  written  by  a 
person  M'ho  vrishes  to  tell  what  he 
knows,  and  who  knows  one  or  two 
things  worth  telling.    Undonbtedli^, 
as  Goldsmith  says  by  the  lips  of  his 
cognoscente,  the  portrait  might  have 
been  better,  if  the  painter  had  taken 
more  pains;  but  such  as  it  is,  it  is 
welcome.     It   has,   moreover,   the 
merit  of  being  shorty  which  the  other- 
wise judicious  editor  of  Foster's  Cor- 
respondence  has   overlooked.     He 
should  have  remembered  the  obser- 
vation of  his  friend,  that  the  sobor- 
dinate  economv  of  life  does  not  re- 
quire to  be  detailed.    We  do  not 
want  a  chronicle  of  coats.    "  As  well 
might  a  man,  of  vrhom  I  inouire  the 
dimensions,  the   internal   diviskms, 
and  the  use   of  some   remarkable 
building,  begin  to  tell  me  how  much 
wood  was  employed  in  the  sc^old- 
ing,  where  the  moitar  waa  pmaied, 
or  how  often  it  rained  while  the 
work  was  proceeding.**    But  here  is 
Foster  himself,  in  pen  and-ink  :— 

"There  are  two  entraiie««wtya  to 
Broadmead  Chapel,  the  principal  oat  in 
the  street  from  whioh  the  boildiog  takes 
its  wu&e»  and  the  other  facing  Si  Jaiaes'* 
charchjard.  If  any  person  had  taken 
his  stand  near  the  latter  on  any  Sunday 
morning,  during  the  palmy  days  of  Hill's 
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pastorate,  be  might  have  seen  approach- 
ing, shortly  before  the  appointed  hour 
for  commencing  the  service,  a  man  tall, 
and  somewhat  stoutly  built,  with  a  very 
decided  stoop  in  the  shoulders,  his  chin 
half  buried  in  a  thick  white  cravat,  and 
his  6gare  sheltered  by  an  old  and  enor- 
mous .saaed  green  gingham  umbrelhi. 
This,  of  course,  supposes  the  weather  to 
be  rainy ;  but  whether  wet  or  dry,  sonny 
or  cloudy,  whenever  Robert  Hall  was  to 
preach,  assuredly  that  sloveuly-looking 
man  would  make  his  appearance  at  the 
back  door  of  Broadmead  meeting-house. 
If  you  looked  on  that  part  of  his  face  not 
eoQcealed  by  his  hat,  which  nearly  rested 
on  his  eyebrows,  nor  enrelopea  in  his 
oeekkerehief,  you  might  see  a  counte- 
Banco  of  a  profoundly  meditative  cast. 
On  he  would  go,  looking  neither  to  the 
right  hand  nor  to  the  left,  aa  he  ascended 
the  gallery-stairst  and  stole  quietly  to  a 
■eetoded  pew,  at  the  left  hand  of  the 
preacher,  which  he  loved,  because  there 
be  was,  to  a  great  degree,  sheltered  from 
observation. 

"  During  the  few  years  which  imme* 
diately  preceded  his  death,  he  preached 
very  seldom  in  Bristol ;  but  on  the  occa. 
sion  of  a  new  chapel  being  opened  in 
Tbrissell  Street,  he  was  with  very  gpreat 
diflieulty  prevailed  upon  to  deliver  the 
Koming  disconrse.  We  went  to  hear 
biB,  and  oa  arriving  at  the  chapel,  found 
it  densely  crowded  in  every  part,  the  au- 
dience seeming  to  consist  chiefly  of  cler- 
gymen and  Dissenting  ministers,  who 
had  been  attracted  by  the  extraordinary 
talents  of  the  Essayist.  After  a  hymn 
had  been  sung,  he  ascended  the  pulpit ; 
and  as  we  were  situated  directly  in  front 
of  htm,  we  had  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  observation.  Not  one  of  the  pub- 
lished portraits  give  any  thing  like  an 
idea  or  Foster;  the  one  by  Branwhite 
rensmbles  him  when  he  was  younger; 
but  aa  we  saw  him,  we  should  not  have 
recognised  in  it  any  traces  of  the  original. 
Mr.  Foster's  face  was  large,  and  the  fea- 
tures massive  ;  the  forehead  was  very 
high,  and  pyramidal  in  shape,  being 
broadest  at  its  lower  portion.  His  head 
was  eovered  by  a  very  evident  early  wig, 
which  one  might  at  a  glance  discover 
was  not  of  the  most  fashionable  raanu- 
ftetore.  A  large  pair  of  silver  specla- 
ele^  with  eirevlar  glasses  almost  as  big 
BB  pcimy-pMees,  nearly  concealed  two 
dark,  snull  eyes,  which  glistened  brightly 
benetttb  a  couple  of  shaggv  eyebrows ; 
the  face  was  ploughed  with  deep  lines, 
and  the  forehead  furrowed  all  over  with 
wrinkles  of  thought;  around  his  neck 
was  a  dingy  white  cravat,  and  his  coat 
was  ill-fitting,  and  of  a  rusty  black.  Al- 
together he  was  the  most  slovenly. look- 
ing  man  we  ever  saw  in  a  pulpit.  After 
he  had  given  out  his  text  iu  a  mumbling, 


gurgling,  husky  noise,  he  commenced 
somewhat  in  this  way :  '  Now,  I  dare 
say  some  of  you  will  think  I  am  going 
to  preach  a  very  odd  sermon  from  such 
an  odd  text.'  Then  he  went  on,  gradu- 
ally enlisting  the  sttention  of  his  hearers, 
whilst  he  described  in  magnificent  lan- 
guage the  idol-temples  of  the  East.  Soon 
his  congreeatiott  were  wrapped  in  won- 
der and  delight,  as  they  listened  to  his 
gorgeous  descriptions,  and  we  do  not 
think  that  one  individual  present  stined 
hand  or  foot  until  his  glowing  discourse 
came  to  an  end. 

*'  A  friend  from  Sheffield  had  invited 
us  to  accompany  him  to  Mr.  Foster's  re- 
sidence. It  was  in  the  summer  time, 
and  on  a  calm,  bright  evening  we  drove 
up  to  his  door  at  Stapleton.  The  house 
looked  gloomy  outside,  and  when  we 
entered  one  of  the  front  parloun,  the  deep 
shade  caused  by  the  trees,  sad,  we  be- 
lieve, a  boundary  wall,  caused  the  apart- 
ment  to  wear  a  sombre  appearance.  On 
the  tables  and  chairs  lay,  in  admirable 
confusion,  proof  impressions  of  engrav- 
ings, and  costly  volumes,  of  a  character 
which  plainly  enough  indicated  the  fine 
taste  of  their  possessor.  A  Her  we  had 
been  a  few  minutes  in  the  apartment, 
Mr.  Foster  entered  it.  He  was,  as  usual, 
very  carelessly  attired,  wearing  an  old 
blue  coat,  with  bright  brass  buttons, 
which  hung  bagg'ingly  sbout  his  large 
frame,  and  a  pair  of  corduroy  breeches 
and  top  boots.  The  old  brown  curly 
wig,  and  the  pair  of  large  circular  spec- 
tacles, added  not  a  little  to  the  sioguUu:- 
ity  of  his  appearance.  Ilis  manners  were 
rather  forbidding,  but  they  formed  no 
key  to  his  character,  which,  it  is  said, 
was  characterised*  by  simple  honesty  in 
his  purposes,  and  straightforwardness  in 
bis  movements*  He  inrited  us  to  remain 
and  take  tea,  and  two  ladies  soon  after- 
wards joined  us.  His  conversation  was 
what  might  be  cbaractensed  as  odd ;  cer- 
tainly it  was  not  brilliant.  His  eye  was 
the  most  piercing,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  Mr.  Beckford,  which  I  ever  saw  ; 
it  fairly  looked  into  one,  and  there  was 
no  escaping  from  its  scrutiny.  He  never 
smiled,  and  an  indescribable  gloom 
seemed  to  belong  to  his  character.  Af^er 
tea  he  rose  from  the  table,  and  putting 
on  an  old  grey  frock  coat,  invited  us  to 
walk  with  him  in  his  gndtn;  there  a 
spirit  of  almost  cheerAdness  ■nswicd  to 
aniraete  him ;  twerjr  now  and  then  he 
would  draw  from  lus  pocket  a  eomiaea 
round  sauflf-box*  gently  tap  its  Ud,  and 
pause  for  awhile,  glancing  keenly  over 
his  huge  spectacles,  and  then  giving 
utterance  to  some  casual  observation." 

This  is  pleasing  enough,— almost 
warm,  indeed,  with  a  tmge  of  the 
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Boswellian  goflsip.  The  same  volume 
contains  some  outlines  of  Foster's 
most  famous  and  admired  friend, 
Robert  Hall ;  but  most  of  them  are 
venerable  firom  their  age  and  labours, 
having  been  copied  from  page  to 
page,  till  they  are  nearly  worn  out. 
The  following  is  one  of  the  best. 
Hairs  mouth  was  prodigious,  and  he 
was  conscious  of  the  peculiarity. 
Up(m  one  occasion  a  minister,  in  the 
oourse  of  fimiily  pra3rer8,  besought 
the  Lord  to  open  the  mouth  of  liall 
wider  than  ever,  in  reference  to  a 
sermon  he  was  going  to  preach. 
When  they  rose  from  their  knees. 
Hall  said,  "  Well,  sir,  why  did  you 
pray  that  my  mouUi  might  be  opened 
wi&r?  It  couldn't  well  be  done, 
sir,  unless  it  was  slit  from  ear  to 
earr 

Hall  and  Foster  are  the  two  ele- 
vations on  the  dead  level  of  Baptist 
dissent.  Foster  always  acknowled^ 
Hall's  supremacy  in  the  pulpit  with 
ffenerous  self-at^ndonment.  When 
he  was  appointed  to  the  pastoral 
charjge  of  Broadmead,  Foster  im- 
mediately relinquish^  his  own 
week-day  lecture.  "  Now  Jupiter  is 
come,  I  can  try  it  no  more."  But  in 
all  the  beauties  of  intellectual  taste, 
and  especially  in  a  vivid  sense  of 
nature,  we  look  upon  Foster  as  im- 
measurably superior  to  Hall,  who 
might  complain  of  Cambridge  and  its 
treeless  scenery,  but  who  never  de- 
scribes nature  with  the  fine  instinct 
of  poetic  fceline.  His  images  have 
a  manufactured  look.  Thus  speaking 
of  infidelity,  "  Sudden  in  its  rise  and 
impetuous  in  its  progress,  it  re- 
sembles a  mountain-torrent,  which  is 
loud,  filthy,  and  desolatin^f ;  but  being 
fed  by  no  perennial  spring,  is  soon 
drained  on  and  disappears."  Who 
does  not  perceive  that  the  second 
epiUiet  is  out  of  its  place  ?  Compare 
wiUi  it  a  casual  remark  of  Foster, 
suggested  also  by  observation  of 
nature :  ''  I  wish  a  character  as  de- 
cisive as  that  of  a  lion  or  a  tiger,  and 
an  impetus  towards  the  im^rtant 
objects  of  mv  choice  as  forcible  as 
thein  tovrards  prey  and  hostility; 
wish  to  have  an  extensive  atmosphere 


of  consciousness;  a  soul  which  can 
mingle  ^vith  every  element  in  every 
form ;  which,  like  the  iBolian  harp, 
arrests  even  the  vagrant  winds,  and 
makes  them  music." 

I  think,  also,  that  while  Hall  com- 
bines  more,  Foster  nwentg  more ;  be 
seems  to  have  possessed,  in  a  rare 
degree,  the  power  he  ascribed   to 
some  unknown  preacher,  of  tumbling 
down  massy  fragments  of  originality, 
that  not  only  made   the    stagnant 
stream  of  men  s  thoughts  to  foam  and 
flash,  but  crushed   many  creeping 
things  —  small  buzzii^   objections, 
slimy  worldlinesses  —  in  their  way. 
Hidl  shines,  Foster  glows ;  one  has 
a  wider  surface  of  lustre,  the  other 
fiercer  blazes  in  the  midst  of  blackness 
and  smoke.    The  light  of  Foster,  if 
we  may  so  speak,  seemed  to  eome 
from  a  remoter  flame.  He  has  pointed 
out  the  difference   in   his    firiend: 
"  He  was  less  given  than  other  men 
of  genius   to  visionary   modes   of 
thought;  musings  exempt  from  all 
r^uktion;  that  fascination  of  the 
mysterious,  captivating  by  the  very 
circumstance  of  eluding ;  that  fearfiu 
adventuring  on  the  oark,  the  un- 
known, the  awful;  tliose  thin^hii  that 
wander  thrtmgk  eternity.'*    Hall  was 
satisfied  with  pointing  out  the  burn- 
ing walls  of  space,  Foster  was  per- 
petually strivms  to  overleap  them, 
in  one  respect  llall  distanced  com- 
petition,— in  the  artistic  aooomi>lish- 
ments  of  literature ;  he  had  intuitively 
what  his  friend  rarely  obtained  with- 
out painful  labour — a  graceM  har* 
many  of  style.    His  wends  nil  into 
their  pkces  without  drill.    In  Foster 
there  is  a  constant  bustle  and  waver 
of  the  line ;  it  seems  as  if  a  down 
giants  were  driving  to  the  firont,  and 
could  not  find   places   when  they 
reached  it.   His  conceptions  are  often 
surprisingly  vivid  and  original ;  but 
his  hana  does  not  second  his  im- 
agination.   We  think  of  Milton  the 
poet,  staggering  and  stammeriog  into 
the  pamphleteer.    An  obvious  nsnd- 
lel  occurs  in  the  remarks  of  Hall  woA 
Foster  on  the  necessity  of  edncsting 
the  lower  classes.    Bead  the  follow- 
ing passages :— 
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"  A  large  portion  of  what  he  is  ac« 
customed  to  see  presents  itself  to  bim  ia 
the  cbiiracter  of  boundary  and  prohibi- 
tion ;  on  every  hand  (here  is  something 
to  vrarn  him  f»  hat  he  must  not  do.    There 
are  high  walls,  and  gates,  and  fences,  and 
brinks  of  torrents,  and  precipices;    in 
short,  an  order  of  things  pn  alt  sid«i, 
signifying  to  him,  wilh  more  or  less  of 
menace,  Thus  far  and  no  farther.    And 
he  is,  in  a  general  way,  obsequious  to 
this  arrangement.    We  do  not  ordinarily 
expect  to  see  him  carelessly  transgressing 
the  most  decided  of  the  artificial  boan- 
daries,  or  daring  across  those  dreadful 
ones  of  nature.    But  nearly  destitute  of 
the  faculty  to  perceive  (as  in  coming  in 
contact  with  something  charged  with  the 
element  of  lightning)  the  awful  intercep- 
tive  lines  of  the  otMr  arrangement  which 
he  is  in  the  midst  of,  as  a  subject  of  the 
laws  bf  God,  we  see  with  what  insensi- 
bility he  can  pass  through  those  prohibi- 
toiy  significations  of  the  Almighty  will, 
which  are  to  devout  men  as  lines  stream- 
log  with  an  iofinitelv  more  formidable 
than  material  fire.    And  if  we  look  into 
his  future  course,  proceeding  under  so 
fatal  a  deficiency,  the  conseouence  fore* 
seen  is,  that  those  lines  of  aivine  inter- 
diction which  he  has  not  conscience  to 
perceive  as  meant  to  deter  him,  he  will 
seem  as  if  he  had  acquired,  through  a 
perverted  will,  a  recognition  of  in  another 
quality,  as  temptations  to  attract  him." 
— Oa  Popular  Jgnomnce,  p.  tii.  14(h  edi- 
tion. 


'*  These  are  the  onlj  expedients  that 
can  be  adopted,  for  forming  a  sound 
and  virtuous  populace;  and  if  there  be 
any  truth  in  the  figure  bv  which  society 
ia  compared  to  a  pyramid,  it  is  on  them 
its  stability  chiefly  depends ;  the  elaborate 
ornament* at  the  top  will  be  a  wretched 
compensation  for  the  want  of  solidity  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  structure.  Tnese 
are  not  the  times  in  which  it  is  safe  for  a 
nation  to  repose  on  the  lap  of  ignorance. 
If  there  ever  was  a  season  when  public 
tranquillity  was  ensured  hy  the  absence 
of  knowlf  age,  that  season  is  past.  The 
convulsed  state  of  the  world  will  not  per- 
mit unthinking  stupidity  to  sleep,  without 
being  appalled  by  phantoms,  and  shalran 
by  terrors,  to  which  reason*  which  defines 
her  objects  and  limits  her  apprehension, 
by  the  reality  of  things,  is  a  stranger. 
Every  thing  m  the  condition  of  mankind 
announces  the  approach  of  some  great 
crisis,  for  which  nothing  can  prepare  us 
but  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  probitv, 
and  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  While  t&e 
world  is  impelled  with  such  violence  in 
opposite  directions ;  while  a  spirit  of  gid- 
diness and  revolt  is  shed  upon  the  nations, 
and  the  seeds  of  mutation  are  so  thickly- 
sown,  the  improvement  of  the  people  will 
be  our  grand  security ;  in  the  neglect  of 
which  tlie  politeness,  the  refinement,  and 
the  knowledge  accumulated  in  the  higher 
orders,  weak  and  unprotected,  will  be 
exposed  to  imminent  danger,  and  perish 
like  a  garland  in  the  grasp  of  popular 
fury. **'^Advantaget  of  Knowledge  to  lAc 
Lower  Cla$$es, 


In  the  observations  of  Foster,  so 
confused  and  difficult,  the  presiding 
thought  is  noble;  but  it  is  almost 
eclipsed;  only  a  faint  and  turbid 
gleam  breaks  out  along  the  chain  of 
argument,  strong  enough  to  dazzle, 
but  not  steady  enough  to  assist  the 
eye.  In  Hall,  on  the  contrary,  every 
word  is  clear  and  intelligible  ;  the 
fire  of  thought,  instead  of  emitting 
occasional  flashes  of  intense  heat,  dir- 
fuses  a  mild  and   agreeable  light. 


You  read  one;  you  work  out  the 
other.  Some  of  this  abruptness  of 
expression  I  caimot  but  think  that 
Foster  caueht  from  the  prose  of  MQ- 
ton,  of  which  he  was  evidently  a 
diligent  student.  This  you  will  rea- 
dily see  by  suffering  me  to  reprint  a 
little  quotation  given  in  your  August 
number,  and  to  contrast  it  with  a 
passage  from  ^iilton  in  an  opposite 
coliunn: — 


The  Energy  rf  YoiUh* 

"  How  precious  a  thing  is  youthful 
energy,  if  only  it  could  be  preserved 
entirely, — englobed,  as  it  w^ere,  within 
the  bosom  of  the  young  adventurer,  till 
be  can  come  and  offer  it  forth  a  sacred 


MILTON. 

Tht  Ssmf . 


"  The  pious  and  just  honouring  of 
ourselves  may  be  thought  the  radical 
moisture  and  fountain-head,  from  whence 
every  laudable  and  worthy  enter|>rise 
issues  forth ;  and  although  I  have  given 
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emanation  in  yonder  temple  of  truth  and 
virtue  !  But,  alas !  all  along  as  he  goes 
towards  it,  he  advanoes  through  an  avenue 
formed  hy  a  long  line  of  tempters  and 
demons  on  each  side,  all  prompt  to  touch 
him  with  their  conductors,  and  draw 
this  divine  electric  element  with  which 
he  is  charged  away." 


it  the  name  of  a  liquid  thing,  yet  it  is  not 
Sueonlinent  to  bound  haelt  as  liquid 
things  are,  hut  hath  in  it  a  most  lestiaia- 
ing  and  powerful  abstinence  to  start  back, 
and  globe  itself  upward  from  the  mixtnre 
of  every  ungenerous  and  nnbeoanuiBg 
motion,  or  any  soil  whwewith  it  may 
peril  to  stain  itself."— Of  CAicrdk  Gewm- 


Here  one'word  Tirhispers  the  name 
of  the  garden  from  wbenoe  the  balmv 
spoil  was  taken ;  the  image  of  youth 
globing  itself  upward  from  every  im* 
purity  is  extremely  beautiful,  and 
was  scarcelj^  likely  to  arise  to  two 
different  minds.  Doubtless,  Foster 
brought  away  something  from  Mil- 
ton, except  his  harshness  and  ob- 
scurity. Who  could  linger  long 
amid  that  Egyptian  architecture  of 
style,  without  feeling  a  solemn  shade 
gather  over  the  thoughts?  There 
every  thing  is  hu^,  sombre,  and 
<^en  repulsive.  Fierce  republican* 
isms  lie  embalmed  beneath  those 
lowering  pyramids  of  words ;  gro- 
tesque mummies,  with  which  so  many 
precious  jewels  of  fancy  are  en- 
tombed ;  rich  rewards  to  the  patient 
explorer  among  the  burial-places  of 
denarted  kings  I 

You  might,  if  your  inclination  had 
led  you  in  that  direction,  have  pointed 
out  several  heads  of  comparison  be- 
tween Coleridge  and  Foster.  The 
preacher  saw  the  poet  at  Bristol,  a 
city  which  Southey  called  the  most 
ancient,  most  beautiful,  and  most  in- 
teresting in  England.  Certainly  its 
yenerable  streets  have  witnessed  a 
strange  confluence  of  bright  streams 
of  genius.  There  Chatterton  foiged 
upon  antiquity,  and  Wesley  founded 
Methodism,  and   Hall   illuminated 


Nonconformism,  and  Coleridge  talked 
as  never  man  talked  in  uiis  cold 
nineteenth  century,  and  Southey 
himself  saw  visions  and  dreamed 
dreams.  Nor  should  Foster  be  for- 
gotten among  those  horses  of  the 
sun,  who  have  run  their  race  upon 
earth.  No  man  lauded  more  ear- 
nestly the  old  man  clo4quent;  his 
mind  of  vast  comprehension  and  mi- 
nute perception;  opulent  in  multi* 
famous  knowledge ;  sympathetic  with 
every  thing  pure  and  gnblime;  ^et 
having  the  splendour  of  his  gemui 
cloud^  over  by  a  malignant  spell, 
that  embittered  his  life  and  wounded 
his  reputation.  Foster,  perhaps,  did 
not  recognise  his  own  resemblance  to 
Coleridffe;  but  it  may  be  traced  in 
his  moae  of  expression,  as  well  as  of 
thought.  He  wanted  Addison  to  do 
for  his  essays  what  Hume  or  Stewart 
would  have  performed  for  the  philo- 
sophy of  his  contemporary.  But  the 
chief  likeness  is  seen  in  the  wild  and 
unearthly  tendencies  of  the  imagina- 
tion ;  in  the  passion  which  Johnson 
reprehends  in  Collins,  of  slumbering 
by  Elysian  water -falls,  or  gazing 
upon  magic  palaces.  Compare  Fos- 
ter's reflections  on  readme  some 
passages  of  Paradise  Lost^  with  Cole- 
ridged  hymn  before  sunrise  in  the 
vale  of  Cnamouni.  Is  not  the  same 
poetic  character  disceinible  in  both  f 


tOSTBR. 

*'  I  have  been  reading  some  of  Milton's 
amazing  descriptions  of  spirits,  of  their 
manner  of  life,  their  powers,  their  bound- 
less liberty,  and  the  scenes  which  they 
inhabit  or  traverse  ;  and  my  wonted 
enthusiasm  kindled  high.  I  almost 
wished  for  death,  and  considered  with 
great  admiration  what  that  life  and  what 
those  strange  regions  really  were,  into 
which  death  will  turn  the  spirit  free. 
I  cannot  wonder,  and  can  easily  pardon, 
that  this  intense  and  sublime  curiosity 


COLERIDGE. 

"  But  thou,  most  awful  Foim  ! 
Risest  from  forth  thy  sea  of  pinet, 
How  silently  !    Around  thee  and  above 
Deep  is  the  air,  and  dark,  substantiil, 

black. 
An  ebon  niass,^metfain]u  thoupiercestit 
As  with  a  wedge !    But  when  I  kok 

again, 
It  is  thine  own  calm  home,  thycrjsul 

shrine, 
Thy  habitation  from  eternity  ! 
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has  aometimes  demolisbed  the  corporeal 
prisoD,  by  plungiog  it  from  b  precipice, 
or  into  the  sea.  Milton's  description  of 
Uriel  and  the  Sun  revived  the  idea  which 
I  hare  before  indnJged  as  an  imagination 
of  sublime  Inzury,  of  committing  myself 
to  the  liqnid  element  (supposing  some 
part  of  the  sun  a  liquid  fire),  of  rising  on 
its  swells,  flashing  on  its  surges,  darting 
npwards  a  tbonsand  leagues,  and  then 
filing  again  fiewless  into  iko  fenrent 


O  dread  and  silent  Mount !  I  gazed 
upon  thee. 
Till   thou,  still  present  to  the  bodily 


Didst  vanish   from    my  thought;    en« 

tranced  in  pia^er, 
I  worshipped  the  Invuible  al<Hie  1 

Yet  like  some  sweet,  beguiling  melody, 
So  sweet  we  know  not  we  are  list'mng 

to  it. 
Thou  the  meanwhile  wast  blending  with 

my  thought, — 
Yea,  with  my  life  and  life's  own  secret 

joy; 
Till  the  dilating  soul,  enrapt,  transfused. 
Into  the  mighty  vision  passing,— then, 
As  in  her  natural  form,  sweU'd  vast  to 

heaven!" 


The  most  unpleasing  feature  in 
Foster's  character  is  the  venomous 
rancour  with  which  he  always  sneaks 
and  thinks  of  the  Church  and  her 
eoMUHny ;  and  it  is  curious  to  mark 
the  traurforming  influence  of  his  re- 
ligious prejudices  upon  his  taste. 
'Xne  fine  ^[ualities  of  genius  hecome 
inflamed  into  bloated  and  animal 
vulgirity,  under  the  Circe  of  Dissent 
Even  the  majestic  manhood  of  Mil- 
ton's intellect  yielded  to  the  spell ; 
and  in  reading  some  of  his  coarse 


inyectives,  we  call  to  mind  his  own 
words,  and  feel  that  his 

'*  Genius  has  lost 
The  divine  property  of  her  first  being." 

Believe  me,  dear  Mr.  Yorke, 

Your  friend  and  admirer, 

M.A. 

Rou  Hermitag€f  Berks, 
6'epM5,1846« 
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THE  NEW  WERTHER. 


PBOLOGUE. 


"  Morals*"  are  just  now  at  a  pre- 
mium in  the  mart  of  literature. 
Tennyson  asks,  "  What  moral  is 
there  in  a  rose?**  Certainly  none 
at  all;  and  therefore  roses,  and  all 
such  things,  are  at  a  discount. 

The  following  tale  will  turn  out, 
upon  examination,  to  be  fraught  with 
moral.  Whether  that  moral  be  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent,  we  will  not  under- 
take  to  determine;  nor  is  it  neces- 
sary that  we  should  do  so,  for  the 
result  at  which  we  aim  can  be  in  no 
manner  influenced  by  such  determin- 
ation. The  European  popularity 
of  the  Sues,  Sands,  and  Balzacs  is 
produced  and  satisfied  by  a  moral  — 
It  does  not  ask,  what  moral  ? 

When  roses  were  in  fashion,  a 
simple  delineation  of  Colombe  von 
Ilmenau,  and  a  repetition  of  what 
she  did  and  said,  when  Friedrlch,  the 
Student  of  Bonn,  made  love  to  her, 
would  not  have  been  without  at- 
traction in  themselves.  But  nudity 
of  sentiment  is  almost  as  much  out 
of  the  question  now  as  nudity  of  per- 
son ;  and  we  perceive  even  less  pro- 
spect of  the  restoration  of  the  first 
than  of  the  last.  The  latter  species 
of  nuditv  boasts  at  least  one  sincere, 
powerful,  and  unflinching  advocate 
—  need  we  mention  Madame  Dude- 
vant  ? — and  this  is  more  than  we  can 
conscientiously  affirm  of  the  nudity 
sentimental. 

To  one  article,  however,  of  the 
reigning  fashion  we  do  not  subscribe ; 
namely,  the  necessity  of  deducing  our 
moral  or  morals  from  the  immorali- 
ties of  our  heroine:  and  this  for  the 
simple  reason  that,  from  all  that  has 
been  told  us  of  her,  she  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  ^ilty  of  any. 
But  to  that  other  article,  which  re- 
(}uire8  the  moral  or  morals  to  be 
indistinguishably  interwoven  with 
the  text  of  the  story,  and  not  tacked 
on  to  the  end,  like  a  tin  kettle  to  the 
tail  of  a  cat,  we  subscribe  very 
heartily :  Because,  in  the  first  place, 
it  greatly  facilitates  the  task  of  the 
auttior,  who,  in  this  case,  has  but  to 
throw  forth  a  few  mystical  hints  as 
to  the  being  of  a  profound  moral, 


leaving  the  moral  itsdf  to  the  care 
of  that  great  general  law,  which  pro- 
vides '*  Sermons  in  stones,  and  good 
in  every  thing  ;**  and,  in  the  aeeood 
place,  it  satisfies  all  classes  of  Re«den : 
to  the  lover  of  the  didactic  the  per- 
formance, -^Tith  a  little  ingenuity  upon 
his  part,  becomes  didactic,  while  the 
admirers  of  the  unmixedly  amnsiiig 
have  only  to  be  passive  to  be  pleued. 

We  are  lovers  of  the  didactic,  and 
have,  from  earliest  youth,  been  at- 
tached to  that  system,  by  the  practioe 
of  which  Shakspere  analysed  ''stones'* 
and  *'  evervthin|f  **  a  great  deal  bet- 
ter than  Berzehus  or  Faraday  haTe 
ever  done  since. 

One  fine  morning,  last  antumn,  the 
writer  was  indulging  his  mJing  incli- 
nation, as  the  steamer,  in  which  lie  had 
embarked  at  Bonn,  was  labouring  up 
past  Nonnenwerth,  by  endeavouiiig 
to  extract  some  consoling  '*  sermon 
from  his  bitter  disappointment  on 
first  witnessing  the  vastly  ovemted 
beauties  of  the  Rhine.  Having,  at 
last,  succeeded,  and  being  thoroughly 
wearied  by  staring  alternately  at  the 
Drachenfels,  on  one  side,  and  Non- 
nenwerth, on  the  other,  he  drew  forth 
a  volume  of  Schiller,  and  listlesalv 
applied  himself  to  the  page  at  whiea 
it  chanced  to  open.  It  was  at  the 
jioem  called  Das  LUd  von  der  CRocke. 

Scarcely  had  he  settled  into  a  land 
of  letharmc  semi-absorption  in  his 
subject,  wnen  he  was  aroused  from  it 
by  the  firm  and  even  pressure  of 
somebody^s  hand  upon  his  shouldo*. 
I..ooking  up  he  beheld  a  young  man, 
with  long  brown  hair,  handsome  fea- 
tures, and  very  large  dark-blue  eye^ 
which  were  fixed  upon  him  with  an 
eager  stare,  apparently  expressive  of 
fervid  admiration.  It  first  ooconed 
to  narrator  that  this  was  a  madman; 
but,  on  glancing  round  him,  and  per- 
ceiving no  one  ukdy  to  be  his  keeper, 
he  at  last  remembered  having  seen 
the  intruder  embark,  at  the  same 
time  with  himself,  at  Bonn ;  and  he 
therefore  concluded  that  it  was  only 
a  German  student.  The  struiger 
spoke: 

"  You  are  reading  Schiller?** 
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"lam." 

^  Das  Ued  wm  der  Glocke  T 

"  II 18  true." 

^^Lefcusbefnends!** 

*^  I  faaye  no  objection.** 

He  forthwith  grasped  the  disen* 
gBfped  hand  of  the  writer  with  both 
€>T  hifl»  and  sooeeaed  it  until  every 
limb  of  the  snnerer  seemed  to  shrink 
to  half  ita  dimensions  with  the  agony. 
He  then  proffered  him  a  great  white 
jug  of  yery  bitter  beer.  The  writer 
-vraa  not  ignorant  of  the  (rerman 
adage  (oftener  acted  on  than  ex- 
pT»ed)  "love  me  love  my  beer." 


He  therefore  undertook  the  potion 
with  a  semblance  of  zeal  that  might 
have  done  credit  to  a  hero  in  Wal- 
halla.  He  paused  for  breath,  so  ex- 
hausted that  he  meditated  begging 
to  be  let  off  the  rest ;  but  he  saw  the 
large  strong  hands  bracing  them- 
selves in  preparation  for  another 
squeeze,  so  he  lifted  the  goblet  to  his 
lips  afresh,  and  drained  tne  whole. 

^*  I  will  tell  you  a  story,'*  said  the 
German  student.  "  The  man  who 
opens  Schiller  at  the  Lied  von  der 
Olocke  is  worthy  to  hear  it.**  And 
his  words  ran  thus : 


TH£  8T0BT  OP  THE  GXBMAN  STUDENT, 

Chaptbb  I. 

Friedricb,  al  Boan^  He  learns  to  drink  Beer .—  Falls  in  Love,  and  into  a  Qaarrel  — 
He  leaves  Bonn,  and  arrives  at  the  Siebengebirge. 


When  I  was  a  Fucks^fox  or 
fipeahman— ^  the  university  of  Bonn 
there  was  a  young  man  there,  named 
Friedrieh.  Two  circumstances  made 
him  the  moat  miaerable  of  beings. 
He  was  not  in  love;  and  he  was 
unable  to  drink  more  than  half-a- 
sralloQ  of  beer  at  a  nttiiu^.  The  first 
oiaqnaKflcation  exposed  him  to  the 
oommiaenttion  of  nis  coropanu>ns; 
tiie  aeeond  to  their  contempt:  and 
eontempt  and  commiseration  were 
equally  obnoxious  to  his  lofty  soul 
and  refined  sensibilities.  He  deter- 
mined, therefore,  to  set  aside  all 
other  studies  for  the  time,  and  de- 
vote himself  wholly  to  the  art  of 
drinking  beer,  and  to  the  discovery 
of  a  fit  object  for  exercise  of  his 
affeetions. 

Aooordin^ly,  while  others  were  in 
bed,  Friednch'was  drinkm^  beer; 
and  whfle  the  rest  of  the  university 
were  aitting  lazily  at  lectures  he  was 
indefatigamy  perambulating  Bonn 
and  its  environs,  in  hopes  of  catching 
ft  glimpse  of  Uie  creature,  his  devotion 
to  whom  should  entitle  him  to  the 
chums  of  manhood  and  eouality  with 
hia  fellow-Btudents.  A  few  months' 
uniemitted  amilication  to  beer  pro- 
duced a  complete  eradicatkm  of  the 
mimw  deficiency;  and  his  diligence 
and  success  in  this  regard  caused 
many  to  pnmliesy  well  of  him  as  to 
the  other.  Thus  encouraoed  he  re- 
doubled his  efforta— whi^  met  with 
their  reward. 

Ton  xemember  that  long  street  of 
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scattered  white  houses  leadiiuf  past 
the  university  down  towar£  the 
Rhine  P  Well,  one  morning  Friedricb 
was  prosecuting  his  search  in  that 
direction  when  nis  eye  was  suddenly 
arrested  by  the  gleam  of  a  white 
dress  through  the  green  rails  of  the 
garden  belonging  to  one  of  the  hand- 
somest houses  there.  He  stopped, 
and  looked  in. 

He  could  not  see  her  face ;  but  the 
tender  white  dress  clad  the  teuderest 
figure  in  the  world.  She  was  water- 
ing a  hu-ge  bed  of  tall  pure  lili«^ 
and  with  every  change  in  her  posi- 
tion he  regretted  the  vanishing  of 
som'e  lovely  attitude,  although  the 
next  was  more  lovely  than  its  pre- 
decessor. *'  Ach  Himmeir  saia  he 
aloud,  "  if  she  should  be  ugly  now.*' 
She  heard  him,  turned  round  to  look, 
and,  perceiving  that  she  had  attracted 
his  attention,  retired  quickly  towards 
the  house  with  rosy  blushes  and  a 
serious  brow.  Friedricb  watched  her 
till  the  hem  of  her  garment  had 
vanished,  and  went  his  way  with 
tearful  eyes. 

He  returned  to  the  university,  the 
object  of  his  wanderings  being  now 
attained.  He  returned  but  not  be- 
fore he  had  found  out,  by  inquiring 
in  the  neighbourhood,  that  her  name 
harmonised  with  her  beautiful  coun- 
tenance, as  completely  as  this  har- 
monised vrith  the  fiffure  which  caused 
the  involuntary  exclamation  that  put 
an  end  to  her  gardening.  It  was, 
CoUmbe  von  Jlmenau, 
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Friedrich  was  now  in  lore;  but 
what  he  expected  to  find  the  smI  of 
his  happiness  he  soon  disoovered  to 
be  the  commencement  of  his  real 
miseries.  That  ver^  mght  there  was 
to  be  a  drink-meeung,  at  vduch  he 
now  determined  to  make  a  declara- 
tion of  his  equality  with  his  com- 
panions. The  glorioos  moment  came; 
It  was  his  tnm  to  sinff,  or  else  to  sub- 
mit to  the  usual  penalty^  by  drinking 
a  prodi^ous  vessel  of  beer,  and  pay- 
ing for  it  Hitherto  he  had  always 
undergone  this  ordeal,  because  he  had 
no  mistress  to  sing  of,  but  now,  to 
the  astonishment  of  all,  instead  of 
betaking  himself  to  the  beer,  which 
had  been  prepared  for  him,  he  burst 
forth  into  a  song  of  his  own  making, 
about  Colombo  von  Ilmenau. 

Scarcely  had  he  concluded  the  last 
stanza  with  her  name,  before  he  found 
himself  drenched  and  blinded,  by  the 
eontents  of  a  \&m  cylindrical  white 
jug  of  beer,  whi<m  were  dashed  into 
his  face  b;^  a  young  man,  who,  flushed 
and  foaming  with  anger,  prodaiaaed 
himself  the  brother  of  C<rik»ibe. 
Arrangements  for  a  hostile  meeting 
ensued. 

Here  was  a  predicament  for  a  loyer 
to  be  placed  in  I  Never  in  any  ro- 
mance or  drama  had  he  read  of  one 
more  fraught  with  interest  and  fear- 
ful pathos.  It  was  worthy  to  become 
the  subject  of  a  future  mbehmgen* 
Lied,  Friedrich  resolved  that  the 
incident  should  lose  no  lustre  by  un- 
worthy circumstances.  The  meeting 
had  been  broken  up  by  the  quarrel 
and  the  other  members  of  it  had 
departed  to  their  several  apartments; 
but  Friedrich  reflected  that  his  nar- 
row lodging,  strewn  with  shattered 
beer-jugs  and  reeking  with  stale  to- 
bacco-fumes was  not  the  p»lace  to 
ruminate  on  sorrow  like  his  own. 
The  stars  and  moon  were  shining  in 
the  sky,  against  which  the  gigantic 
summits  of  the  Siehengehirge  stood 
a&r  off,  dark  and  dreadOiily.    Ah! 


would  that  he  were  staUooed  upon 
one  of  them  I  All  objects  about  him 
would  then  accord  with  the  mag- 
nitude of  his  grie£  Hia  oontem- 
plations,  and  hia  fofaaeqaent  tcsdItcb 
as  to  hia  fhtsra  oonrae  of  action, 
would  be  worthy  of  the  lovtt  of 
Colombo  1  And  ahall  he,  then,  neg- 
lect to  do  any  not  abaolntelT  im- 
praetieable  deed,  which  ahoiild  pro- 
cure him  such  advantages?  He 
hurries  to  his  apartacBt;  attires 
himself  with  due  preeantions  i^gainsl 
the  cold ;  slings  a  anpply  of  beer  in 
a  large  stone  bottle  hakuy  abovt  his 
neck ;  pockets  a  bundle  of  tobacco, 
and  a  spacious  pipe ;  casts  his  doak 
across  bis  shonjders ;  and  darts  for- 
wards upon  his  joumev  towards 
the  Seven -mountains.  He  rushes 
down  the  street  sanctified  by  the 
dwelling  therein  of  the  dtivine  Co- 
lombo ;  he  briefly  apostrophises  the 
mansion,  thriee  bleaaed  b^  her  pre- 
aence ;  he  has  croaaed  the  stknt  sleep* 

S\  Bhine ;  he  is  toiling  up  the  baaes 
the  SUkemebirgt;  he  baa  attained 
the  higheat  of  thcff  anmnutsl 

Here  the  German  stodeat  pasaed, 
being  i^parently  evhanated  W  the 
energy  of  his  Isnguaga,  wlua  be- 
tokened an  entire  sympathT  with  his 
hero.   He  tiled  the  beforo-B      '      ' 


jug,  which  seemed  to  oontam  abont 
an  English  quart,  to  the  very  hnm, 
with  beer.  We  dedined  it  this  time, 
assuring  him  that  we  feared  to  incur 
the  diBapprobation  of  a  medical  ad- 
viser, at  whose  ii^unctions  we  then 
visited  the  Bhine.  Whereupon  the 
student  gave  oar  hand  another 
squeesBC,  because  if  we  had  accepted 
the  proffered  beverage  there  would 
not  have  been  enough  Idl  for  him- 
self to  hut  ont  the  story.  He  then 
applied  the  vessel  to  lus  own  lips; 
emptied  it  at  one  draught,  which, 
inalead  of  oompleling,  appeared  to 
cure,  hia  exhaoatieii;  and  he  con- 
timiedthns: 


ChaftbbII. 

How  Friedrich  spoatrophitei  the  Stars,  Moon,  &e.  from  the  Sommit  of  As  Sieben- 
gebirge^He  makes  a  Reiolve,  the  nature  of  which  dost  not  yet  appear ;  and  goes 
to  sleep. 


*^AhI  trembling  stars,  eternally 
trembling  with  eternal  lovel  Ah! 
thou  lovely  moon,  self-loving,  that 
comest  up  to  look  upon  thine  own 


beauty  in  the  qoiet  Bhine!  Ahl 
thou  passion*t06aed  laod-oeean  of 
upheaved  mountains!  Ah!  thou 
widowed  tower    of  Nonaenwerth, 
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dreuGung  ever,  tliere  below,  of  thoee 
migbty,  manful  days  to  which  thou 
wast  wedded  in  tnj  youth!  Ah  I 
tboQ  stem  and  aged  Monarch,  Drach- 
eofek, — rain-«rowned»  thyself  a  ruiOf 
Tei  an  eyeiiasting  reoord,  whilst  thoa 
nast  a  name,  of  memorable  acts  of 
aaeieBt  love!  Ahl  pleasant  town 
of  Bonn^  wilh  thy  ftw  lights,  love- 
aig;aals  haf^y,  iu  sway!  Ahl  be* 
loved  Umverntai^  with  thy  hundreds 
of  loven,  all  asleep!  Ah!  thoa 
heaveidy,  unotterable  Colombe !" 

Such  were  the  words  of  Friedrich, 
as  soon  as  he  had  sufficiently  re- 
freshed himsdf  from  his  flagon  to  be 
capable  <^  speaking  for  any  time  to- 
gether without  inconvenience.  Such 
were  his  wovds  as  they  stand  re- 
cotded  among  his  notes  for  a  work 
to  be  entiiM  —  ^  Die  Leiden  dee 
Jvagem  i^riwWcA" —•«  Sorrows  of 
Friedrich." 

Having  thus  addressed  the  sur- 
rounding  objects,  he  spread  his  cloak 
upon  the  surface  of  the  mountain ; 
seated  himself  thereon;  ignited  his 
pipe ;  placed  the  beer  within  reach ; 
and  eommeneed  his  meditations  con- 
eemiag  the  events  of  the  past  day, 
and  their  probable  consequ^ioes  — 
emeialty  the  duel  of  the  uMMrrow. 
The  troublesome  and  disfiguring 
wounds^  which  are  constantfy  the 
lesok  of  univendty  duels,  ^otwith- 
staading  the  almost  complete  armour 
in  whien  they  are  always  foughten, 
occupied  no  portion  of  bis  thoughts. 
It  was  the  relationship  borne  by  his 
antagonist  to  the  celestial  Ck>lombe 


that  al(me  troubled  them.  If  he 
fought  and  vanquished  it  would, 
horrible  reflection !  bring  her  hatred 
upon  him ;  should  he  himself  be  con- 
qjuered,  or  refuse  to  fight,  more  hor- 
nble  still!  he  shouM  become  the 
object  of  her  pity  or  contempt.— A 
thought  occurs  to  him  I  Wliere  could 
have  occurred  a  thought  so  noble, 
except  upon  a  summit  of  the  Sieben- 
gebirge !    It  is  resolved ! 

Hereupon  a  celestial  placidity 
sained  possession  of  his  countenance. 
He  took  a  prolon^^  steady,  and  de- 
termined imbibition  of  his  beer ;  re- 
plenished his  pipe;  ^ve  one  final 
gaze  at  the  several  objects  of  his  late 
apostrophe ;  enveloped  himself  in  his 
ample  cloak ;  and,  as  it  was  too  late 
and  he  was  too  weary  to  return  to 
Bonn  that  night,  he  smoked  himself 
forthwith  into  a  sound  and  dreamless 
sleep. 

Here  the  Student  made  another 
pause ;  either  for  breath,  or  beer,  or 
both ;  and  we  seized  the  opportunity 
of  thanking  him,  for  having  en- 
livened the  scenes  just  traversed,  by 
an  interest  more  immediately  human 
than  was  to  be  gathered  from  the 
legends  respective^  attached  to  them ; 
--lagends  from  which  the  sort  of 
agea  novelty,  that,  like  the  fresh- 
looking  bloom  of  rust  on  old  bronzes, 
adds  so  much  to  their  value,  has 
been  totally  worn  away  by  too  much 
handling.  We  were  now  past  Nou« 
neawer&,  and  he  b^an  anew : 


CuiiPTEJi  in. 

Coacerning  the  duel  that  Friedrich  fought;  by  the  conclusion  of  which  his  mysteri- 
ous resonre,  made  on  the  preceding  night,  is  discovered  to  the  Reader — What  un- 
expected  results  came  of  the  duel. 


The  rising  sun  saw  Friedrich  re^- 
freshed  by  his  slumbers  and  exulting 
in  the  consciousness  of  an  heroic  pur- 
poae,  stalking  down  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  toward  Bonn,  with  as  even 
and  determined  a  pace  as  the  steep- 
ness of  the  descent  would  permit  oC 
He  arrived  before  the  dwelling  of 
Colombe.  Here  his  resolute  will  for 
a  moment  seemed  to  fml  him.  The 
numerous  tears  fell  swifUy  from  his 
cres,  as  he  bade  an  eternal  adieu  to 
the  green  railings,  to  the  bed  of 
white  liMes,  to  the  door  at  which  he 


saw  her  dis^pear,  and  lastly  to  the 
garden  and  to  the  mansion  in  the 
a^egate.  ^e  then  stsggered  on  to 
his  a^urtment;  armed  afithe  mortal 
parts  of  his  person  very  carefully, 
according  to  tne  custom  of  university 
duellists ;  called  for  a  supply  of  beer  -, 
Ignited  his  final  pipe ;  and  thus  apo- 
strophised Colombe : 

*'  Ah !  thou  celestial  incarnation 
of  my  boyish  dreams ;  thou  word- 
defying  meeting  of  all  perfectness, 
whether  earthly,  or  of  heaven  ;  thou 
beloved  bearer  of  a  soul  as  fully 
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nartared  as  thy  nature  is  eomplete ; 
»what  notes  of  ecstatic  passion  start 
iVoin  thy  piano  at  thy  tcsider  touch ; 
how  are  tn^  answered  by  thy  low 
lore -wakening  voice  1  Dost  thou 
waltz— such  music  as  then  iloweth 
fW>m  thy  motion  make  the  everlast- 
ing spheres;  dost  thou  speak— the 
horded  wisdom  of  the  slumbering 
ages  comes  forth,  replete  with  thine 
own  simple  life !  Ah !  Colombe, 
Colombe,  little  dreamest  Uiou  the 
devastation  thou  hast  caused,  while 
even  now,  perhaps,  thou  entrancest 
the  Herr  papa  with  thy  melodious 
prattle,  or  art  filially  aiding  the 
Frau  mamma  in  transacting  the  du- 
ties of  her  household.  I  go !  I  go ! 
Ihe  sacrifice  shaU.  be  j^rformed ! 
The  ire  of  the  brother  of  Cdlombe 
will  be  appeased!  Golombe  von 
nmenau  herself  may  haply  hear  of 
me,  and  weep  1** 

Friedrich,  however,  did  not  go 
until  he  had  written  down  these 
words,  together  with  those  uttered 
upon  the  Siebengebirge,  among  the 
before -mentioned  notes.  He  then 
left  his  apartment  composedly,  and 
proceeded  to  the  spot  appointed  for 
the  meeting,  where  Fktul,  the  brother 
of  Golombe,  awaited  him. 

It  was  not  the  intention  of  Paul 
to  inflict  imv  very  severe  punish- 
ment upon  Friedrich,  for  he  nimself 
was  a  young  man  of  a  noble  soul, 
and  was  about  to  fight  with  him  less 
in  enmity  than  honour. 

The  engagement  was  commenced 
delibcratefy  upon  both  sides.  But 
before  it  had  endured  five  minutes, 
or  either  of  the  combatants  had  re- 
ceived a  blow,  Friedrich  threw  a  de- 
spairing glance  in  the  direction  of 
tne  mansion  of  Golombe;  marked 
his  opportunity ;  and,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  Paul,  cast  his  own  sword 
away  from  him,  and  rushed  with 
outstretched  arms,  upon  that  of  his 
antagonist.  But  the  fortified  bosom 
of  the  lover  of  Golombe  refused  to 
admit  the  deadly  blade.  The  con- 
cussion, however,  with  which  it  was 
resisted  threw  IViedrich  motionless 
and  speechless  upon  his  back,  and 
thus  gave  Paul  time  to  consider  of 
the  motives  of  this  extraordinary 
act 

He  sees  it  all!  The  meditations 
which  had  crossed  the  brain  of  Fried- 
rich on  the  preceding  night,  passed 
again  through  Paurs.— "  Ah  f  thou 


noble  Friedrich !  thou  most  ezalted 
of  all  lovers!  that  rather  than  sink 
in  thy  nustress's  esteem,  or  damage 
any  one  belonging  unto  her,  hast 
thus  projected  tnjrKlf  upon  the  wea- 
pon of  tlune  enemy— thine  enemy 
no  more!*" 

Friedrich  heard  this  solfloquy; 
started  upon  his  Im,  and  fell  into 
the  arms  of  Paul,  wno,  at  the  same 
moment,  fell  also  into  his :  and  they 
both  wept  aloud  and  long.  Deeply 
affected,  too,  were  those  who  naaaied 
at  this  pathetic  scene,  but  th^  did 
not  allow  their  feelings  so  far  to 
overcome  their  sense  ofthe  duties  of 
their  present  office  as  to  cause  them 
to  n^lect  suggesting  the  immediste 
ezpemency  ofoeer  unto  all  parties 
under  existing  drcnmstanees.  Beer 
was  acoordin^y  produced.  Etenal 
friendship  was  sworn  between  the 
late  antagonists ;  and  Paul  solemnly 
vowed  that  he  would  move  tlie 
roheres  to  procure  to  Friedrich  the 
favour  of  Golombe  von  Hmenan. 

What  words  can  describe  the  np« 
tures  of  the  gratefhl  Friedrich! 
Snatched  fW>m  Uie  bottomless  abyss 
of  his  despair,  to  be  made  possessor 
of  a  twofold  cro¥m  of  friendship  and 
of  love,  he  seemed— but,  ah!  what 
ominous  crashing  of  the  boughs  is 
that  ?  The  ahurm  is  Uken,  and  the 
heroes  flee,  pursued  swiftly  by  one 
of  those  bi]^bears  to  the  junior  mem- 
bers of  all  universities,  whiefa  are 
denominated,  in  English,  proctori. 
They  flee!  but,  alas,  the  wire  col- 
lars, metallic  paddings,  and  varions 
defensive  ooatmgs,  by  which  their 
persons  are  embarrassed,  prove  fatal 
to  the  success  of  their  retreat.  Fast 
giins  the  officer  upon  the  steps  of 
Friedrich,  who,  encumbered  by  the 
weiffht  of  his  additional  fortificatioof 
in  front,  is  flagging  in  his  fli^t. 
Ah!  that  he  possessed  the  weapon 
now  which  he  had  so  lately  cast 
away !  But  vain  are  his  regr^  :— 
he  pants,— he  stops!  and  too  ex- 
hau^ed  to  resist,  he  becomes  the 
prisoner  of  the  abhorred  pursuer. 

Paul,  on  lookinff  back,  beholds 
the  predicament  of  nis  heroic  finend. 
•  Ah  I  what  were  expulsion  from  the 
college, — ^what  were  life-long  impri- 
sonment,— what  were  death  itself  to 
the  consciousness  of  having  outraged 
friendship  and  sworn  faith !  He 
turns.  He  strikes  the  ruthless  offi* 
cer  senseless  by  a  single  blow  with 
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tlie  flat  of  his  unreliiiqiikhed  wea* 
poQ;  and  his  frieiid  is  free ! 

The  Student  was  now  interrupted 
by  his  own  tears,  which  running 
down  his  cheeks  and  winning  en* 
trance  at  the  comers  of  his  mouth, 
apparently  reminded  him  of  heer. 


Havmg  accordingly  refreshed  his 
eneigies,  and  peroeivmg  that  his 
hearer  was  less  agitated  than  himself, 
he  apologised  for  being  the  possessor 
of  sensibilities  somewhat  too  acute, 
and  for  a  troublesome  entireness  of 
sympathy;  then  thus  pursued  his 
tale. 


CoAFTfiB  IV. 


Paul  inttodaces  Friedrioh  to  Colombe^-An  ifisthetio  Tea* 


Priedrich  and  Paul  returned  arm 
in  arm  towards  Bonn.  Friedrich 
related  how  he  had  seen  Colombe 
watering  the  lilies  in  the  garden,  and 
Paul  promised,  at  his  friend^s  nrayer, 
that  ne  would  eain  leave  of  nis  fa- 
ther, Herr  Steimiausen,  to  introduce 
him,  next  day,  to  the  family  circle 
of  the  von  Bmenaus. 

On  their  arrival  at  Bonn  they  se- 
parated, with  a  renewal  of  their 
vows ;  and  Friedrich  devoted  the 
rest  of  that  day  and  ^eat  portion  of 
the  night,  to  arranging  in  his  mind 
and  recording  upon  paper  the  trans- 
actions of  the  last  four-and-twenty 
hours — the  most  interesting  of  his 
existence,  and  an  addition  to  his 
"  Ldden^  of  unspeakable  import- 
ance. 

Paul,  in  the  meantime,  was  vi- 
gorously enga^  in  fulfilling  his 
promises  to  Friedrich. 

Now  Herr  Steinhausen  von  Ilme- 
nau  was  a  rich  and  haughty  little 
man  of  high  and  ancient  family. 
He  was  proud  of  his  riches,  prouder 
of  his  &mily,  proudest  of  his  capaci- 
ties for,  and  attainments  in,  the  study 
of  ^Esthetics.  His  iBsthetic  Tea-nar- 
ties  were  attended  by  all  the  profess- 
ors of  the  university ;  and  oy  the 
towns-folk  an  invitation  thereunto 
was  regarded  as  the  surest  criterion 
of  esprit  Not  a  few  were  those  who 
had  made  a  pursuit  of  .^thetics,  and 
had  published  iEsthetical  Treatises, 
with  no  purpose  in  the  world  but  that 
of  being  invited  to  partake  of  Herr 
Steinhausen*sv£7«<^ftc/^a.  In  these 
parties,  whereat  Hegel  and  Schelling 
rotated  with  tea  ana  bread-and-but- 
ter, Herr  Steinhausen  himself  was 
commonly  the  most  conspicuous  per- 
sonage. Indeed  he  was  always  so, 
unless  some  unusual  star,  in  wander- 


ing from  its  proper  sphere,  happened 
to  touch  at  the  town  of  Bonn, — in 
which  contingency  it  invariably  re- 
ceived a  summons  to  appear  at  Herr 
Steinhausen*s,  and  then,  for  the  time 
being,  the  host  consented  to'  hide  his 
— ^as  he  would  have  it  understood — 
voluntarily  diminished  head. 

His  lady,  thoi^h  deficient  in  ^- 
thetical  capabilities,  made  up  for  it, 
to  her  lord,  by  the  extraordinary  re- 
verence, and  even  awe,  which  she  en- 
terteined  for  his  proficiency  therein ; 
and  this  disqualincation  and  (conse- 
j[uent)  reverence  was  piurtaken  of, 
m  a  great  measure,  by  Colombe.  But 
although  the  mamma  never  entered 
into  the  more  strictly  philosophical 
discussions,  which  so  often  took  place 
in  her  drawing-room,  otherwise  than 
by  a  grave  assenting  bow  to  the  pro- 
positions propoundea  to  her ;  and  her 
blue-eyed  daughter  could  only  reply 
to  them  by  similar  acknowledgments, 
and  by  an  occasional  timid  interro- 
gation, they,  nevertheless,  were  un- 
failing in  their  presence,  and  unre- 
mittm^  in  their  attention  to  all  that 
was  going  on,  at  these  learned  meet- 
ings. 

It  was,  thus,  upon  the  JEsthetical 
accomplishments  of  Friedrich  that 
Paul  hased  his  hopes  of  obtaining 
permission  to  introduce  him  into 
this,  to  vSl  but  .Sstheticians,  very  ex- 
clusive circle.  The  foundation  of 
his  hopes  was  a  safe  one,  and  Herr 
Steinhausen  von  Ilmenau  graciously 
consented  to  admit  one  more  admir- 
ing auditor  of  his  speculations,  in 
the  person  of  the  poor  and  obscurely 
descended  Friedrich. 

But  the  exertions  of  Paul  did  not 
stop  here.  He  prepared  Colombe 
for  the  reception  of  Friedrich,  by  re- 
lating to  her,  in  glowing  words,  the 
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incidents  of  the  l*te  dud ;  aot  in- 
forming her,  however,  either  of  hitf 
own  or  of  her  part  in  tiie  aiTatr;— 
knowing  what  an  excellent  piece  of 
effect  wonld  be  brought  about  by 
her  recognition  of  the  intermptor 
of  her  yesteiday^s  gardening  in  the 
hero  of  his  story,  and  the  student  of 
Esthetics ;  and  by  her  conseouent 
deduction  of  her  own  and  of  her 
brother's  share  in  an  adventure  of 
so  much  romance. 

Colombo  was  enchanted  with  the 
prospect  of  meeting  one  in  whom  the 
well-nigh  defunct  spirit  of  ancient 
chivalry  appeared  to  be  renewed  in 
all  its  freshness ;  and  she  longed  to 
know  who  it  was  in  Bonn  that  pos- 
sessed charms  sufficient  to  evoke  such 
heroism. 

The  mamma,  too,  was  not  ill- 
pleased  to  hear  of  the  advent  of  any 
one  who  could  talk  botany  so  well,  as 
Paul  assured  her  that  Friedrich  could, 
and  was  so  passionately  fond  of  white 
lilies ; — for  you  must  understand  that 
they  were  the  lilies  of  the  mamma 
which,  I  have  told  you,  luxuriated 
in  the  superintendence  of  Colombe. 

Paul,  naving  thus  prepared  the 
path  of  Friedrich,  hastened  to  in- 
form him  of  the  success  of  his  endea- 
vours, and  desired  him  to  be  ready 
to  accompany  him  home  when  he 
should  call  for  him  in  the  evening. 

Ah !  now  behold  the  thrice  happj^ 
Friedrich  vigorously  brushing  his 
never  -  before  -  brushed  habiliments, 
to  appear  in  the  presence  of  the 
heavenly  Colombe !  behold  him  now 
plunged  deep  into  a  botanical  de- 
scription of  the  tall  white  lily, 
wherewith  to  encounter  the  dignified 
mammal  See  him  lastly,  and  till 
the  last  moment,  diligently  commit- 
ting to  memory  his  own  notes  in  the 
margins  of  authors  on  iBsthetlcs^ 
whereby  the  better  to  conciliate  the 
awful  Uerr  papa ! 

The  hour  appomted  for  PauVs 
coming— half  di^aded,  half  desired — 
has  at  length  arrived!  "Rest,  rest 
tbee  now,  ah !  fluttering  heart  of 
Friedrich!  A  little  whue,  and  he 
shall  touch  the  white  hand  of  Co- 
lombe ; — Ah,  whitest  hand  !  how 
living- white  did  it  shew,  against  the 
little  bright  -  green  watering  -  pot, 
among  those  veiy  white,  but  cold 
and  lueless  lilies  I  A  little  while,  and 
'  these  blue  sphered  lights,'  beneath 
her  bounteous  brow,  shall  shine  on 


him!  A  little  wlnle,  and  rosy  ^enu, 
tender  as  those  whidi  hiattheoiani* 
ing  upon  sommer  doada,  shall  baplv 
come  and  go,  to  words  thai  be  wm 
utterl  Ah  I  beating  heart  of  Fried- 
rich, troablesomdy  beatiiiff  to  be 
gone,thoo  wilt  ^pmlalliftaaitboa 
beatcsthyandbTr 

Lo  t  there  is  Fftnl's  step  upon  tbe 
stair!  He  will  just  jot  down  these 
last  ejaculations,  whien  are  mndi  too 
well  expressed  to  be  foraottcn,  and 
then  rush  forth  to  meet  him.  It  is 
done,  and  he  is  goae ! 

They  arrive.  Herr  Steinhaoiea 
receives  Friedrich  with  a  low  sod 
learned  bow,  where  he  stands,  sur- 
rounded by  admiring  listeners ;  many 
of  whom  are  not  unknown  to  tbe 
affitated  Stndent,  being  occupants  of 
the  profesrional  chairs  of  his  unirer- 
sity.  Some  of  these,  also,  deini  to 
recognise  him,  or  rather,  pempB, 
his  new  position,  by  a  trs^^  mile. 

The  spouse  of  Uerr  Steinhausen, 
who  is  seated  formally  upon  a  very 
high-backed  chair,  with  arms  folded 
in  regularity  upon  an  open  folio  vol- 
ume— open  at  the  picture  and  de- 
scription of  the  Bella  Dona  Lily— 
acknowledges  Panics  presentation  of 
Friedrich  with  separated  lips,  and 
with  an  inclination  of  the  head,  which 
seems  prudently  considerative  of  the 
equilibrium  of^^the  vast  ornamental 
machinery  which  it  supports. 

Colombo,  when  Friedrich  entered, 
was  seated  on  one  nde  of,  and  a  lit- 
tle behind  the  papa,  apparently  oom- 
pletel^r  absorbed  in  l&tenmg  to  an 
analysis,  which  he  was  then  condnet- 
ing,  of  the  pleasure  derived  from 
cazing  upon  a  flower.  But  no  doubt 
ner  attention  had  occasionally  wan- 
dered, for  the  first  object  that  cau^ 
Friedrich*8  eye  when  he  came  in, 
was  the  blue  eye  of  Colombe  tamed 
rather  anxiously  towards  the  door. 
The  instantaneous  ranlt  of  the  meet- 
ing of  thdr  fflances  was  a  renewal  of 
the  rosy  hTushes  and  the  serious 
brow  with  which  she  had  harried 
from  the  garden  two  days  before. 
But  during  the  half-minute,  which 
came  between  the  entrance  of  Fried- 
rich and  his  formd  introdaction  to 
Colombe,  the  blushes  had  found  tzoe 
to  depart,  and  the  brow  to  legiia 
its  wonted  softness  and  serenitv- 

The  discussion  continaea,  aod 
many  profound  solutions  were  offered 
of  the  problem  under  eiamioatioQ. 
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H€fr  StcinhiWHfln  nid  he  believed 
the  deliglii  in  ijueetioii  aroee  ^  from 
the  idea  of  epoiitaiMity,  which  is 
evolved  from  tDe  developaneiit  of  a 
liTiner  individiMlity  ia  a  symmetrioai 
Ibniiu  This  definition  mm  received 
with  a  mmrmur  of  applaitte  from  ell 
the  Proftnon;  one  of  whom,  how- 
ever, thought  the  qnettioa  ihould 
not  be  iinuly  decided  upon,  without 
inlbrminff  tlilemselyes  of  the  opinions 
of  the  ladies. 

The  Fran  mamma,  eontrary  to  her 
enstomaiv  coincidence  with  the  judg- 
ment of  her  lord,  idienever  she  was 
r^erred  to  far  her  opinion,  attributed 
the  pleasore  of  beholding  flowers  to 
our  Knowledge  that  th^  are  consti- 
tuted of  petals,  stamens,  &c.  This 
solution  met  also  with  its  meed  of 
approbation.  All  present  allowed 
that  the  idea,  if  perhaps  not  abso- 
lutely final,  was  at  least  very  plausi- 
ble indeed. 

Colombe,  who  had  never  thought 
of  the  question  before,  said  she  could 
not  answer  it,  but  admitted  she  was 
not  satisfied  with  any  of  the  solu- 
tions yet  gnven,  or,  at  least,  with  any 
of  those  tne  wording  of  which  she 
had  understood.  ^^Ah!**  said  she, 
after  a  pause,  and  turning  to  a  vase 
of  lilies  close  by,  to  take  one  out, 
« Ah !  I  think  I  know  nowl  Is  it 
not  because  it  is  so  beautiful  ?** 

These  words  received  the  un- 
bounded applause  of  the  exoteric  and 
less  initiatea  portion  of  the  audience, 
but  the  ProlesBorB  smiled  kindly  at 
the  ncSveiS  with  which  Colombe  dis- 
played her  iterance  of  iBsthetics, 
and  Herr  Stemhausen  himself  patted 
his  daughter  upon  the  head,  and  as- 
sured her  she  was  a  good  litUe  girl, 
but  would  never  mike  a  philoso- 
pher. 

And  here  Friedrich  fdl  into  a 
blunder  which  had  very  nearly  over- 
thrown all  his  hopes  <k  faappmess  to 
come;  for  when  his  host,  with  the 
graooas  intention  of  encoura^ng  the 
timid  student,  demanded  of  him  what 
he  thought  of  the  matter,  he  ex- 
pressed a  full  concurrence  with  the 
answer  of  Colombe ;  observing  only 
that  an  additional  beauty  was  some- 
times conferred  upon  certain  flowers 
by  assodatii^  them  with  certain  per- 
sons and  accidents — and  he  looked 
again  towards  the  lily  which  remained 
in  the  hand  of  Colombe. 

Universal   nlence   followed    the 


eagerly  enunciated  judgment  of  the 
lover  of  Colombe.  It  was  broken  by 
Herr  Steinhausen,  who  observed, 
with  some  severity  of  manner,  that 
Friedridb  "  was  yet  young  and  had 
much  time  to  leam  in.** 

The  Student  immediately  perceived 
the  damage  he  had  done  to  his 
.Ssthetiad  reputation,  and  trembled 
to  think  how  little  chance  there  was 
of  his  being  asked  a  second  time 
to  the  house  of  Herr  Steinhausen, 
unless  he  could  redeem  his  character 
that  evening.  Colombe,  who  pitied 
the  dismay  which  she  saw  in  his 
countenance,  playfully  presented  him 
with  the  lily;  for  having,  as  she 
said,  so  bravely  supported  her. 

"Now,"  thought  the  enraptured 
Friedrich  to  himself,  "Now  Herr 
Steinhausen  may  do  his  worst  1 " 

But  Friedrich  did  not  act  upon 
his  thought  so  far  as  to  neglect  any 
opportunity  which  ofiered  for  making 
enorts  at  recovering  the  good  opinion 
of  his  host.  And,  happily  for  his 
hopes  at  the  time,  such  opportunity 
did  offer,  and  having  once  obtained 
the  word  he  did  not  abandon  it  until 
he  had  poured  forth  the  entire  fVmd 
of  subtle  sesthetical  notes  before  men- 
tioned, which  he  managed  to  connect 
one  with  the  other  by  yet  more  subtle 
lesthetical  links. 

Herr  Steinhausen  and  all  the  Pro- 
fessors were  astounded,  and  it  was 
only  his  former  blunder  which  saved 
Friedrich  from  being  found  guilty  of, 
and  condemned  to  banishment  for, 
the  far  more  heinous  one  of  out- 
shininff  the  sesthetical  splendour  of 
Herr  Steinhausen  von  Dmenau  him- 
self. As  it  hapnened,  the  two  mis- 
takes neutralised  one  another,  and 
left  Friedrich  with  a  very  fair  repu- 
tation for  philosophical  insight. 

The  party  at  length  gradually 
broke  up,  and  Friedrich  was  com- 
pelled to  take  his  departure, — but 
not  hefwt  he  had  recdved  permission 
from  Herr  Steinhausen  to  attend  his 
next  .Esthetic  tea,  and  had  secured 
the  favour  of  his  lady,  by  performing 
the  dissection  of  a  lily  (not  Colombe's) 
and  by  giving  the  proper  names  to 
all  the  parts  and  portions  of  it. 

The  German  Student,  having  been 
less  violently  excited  durins  this  por- 
tion of  his  narrative,  had  less  ex- 
perienced the  necessity  of  beer;  at 
least  so  we  accounted  for  the  un- 
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lunially  long  ooniiDuaaoe  of  his  story, 
without  any  stoppoae.  lie  panaed, 
however,  at  last,  and  having  denrntch- 
ed  the  customary  ^mcoitem  of  his  be- 
loved beverage,  he  did  not  imme- 
diatelv  proceed  with  his  history,  but 
joined  with  us  in  a  little  desultory 
discussion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  ad- 
vantages conferred  upon  mankind  by 
the  study  of  .Esthetics :  We  finally 
agreed  that  the  prime  value  of  .^Bsthe- 
tics  is  in  the  basis  they  form  to  a 
kind  of  language  of  flowers— flowers 
of  rhetoric — h^  which  love-making 
is  infinitely  facilitated.  All  previous 
love-languages,  such  as  tnoee  of 
looks,  tokens,  and  common  flowers, 
are  blundering  vehicles  of  lovers* 


thoughts,  compaied  with  the  laa- 
gpi^ofiBstheties.  AveUoffjEithe- 
tKs  M  to  the  disooune  of  loven,what 
the  transparent  dress  of  a  ifinaeafe 
is  to  her  person.  Nothioff  is  hidda, 
and  the  sname  of  nominaf  nakednoi 
is  saved.  *"  Yes,**  said  the  Genmn 
Student,  **  my  own  ezperieoee  unm 
me  this  is  true." 

The  steam-boot  had  now  readied 
the  rocky  abodes  of  the  Lurlei,  which 
the  people  belonging  to  the  vend 
thought  fit  to  desrarate  by  repeatedij 
letti^  ofi*  a  horrid  gun.  When  the 
multitudinous  echoes  had  ceased,  the 
Student  started  from  the  reverie  into 
which  he  had  subsided,  and  oontiniied 
his  story  in  these  words. 


Chaftbs  V. 

Friedrich  deiires  to  be  eaUad  the  Son  of  Herr  Stainhanaen— 
Heir  Steinhanien  cooaents. 


Ah  I  what  a  night  was  that  which 
Friedrich  passed  after  the  tea  and 
.^thetics  at  Herr  Steinhausen*s  I 
These  are  the  substance  of  his  medi- 
tations (I  Quote  from  the  notes 
which  he  made  the  next  morning  for 
the«Xettfc»"): 

"  Now,  Heavenly  Powers,  ye  have 
consummated  my  desires,  x  e  have 
heard  rav  midnightinvocations  amon^ 
the  Siebengebirge,  The  daughter  is 
propitious,  and  the  mamma  and  the 
papa  are  not  averse.  Ah  I  love-nale 
lily,  thus— thus,  I  kiss  thee  tul  I 
get  thy  giver  I 

^*  Tne  papa  is  a  most  learned 
.^thetician ;  and  what  unto  a  learned 
iEsthetician,  can  be  inequality  of  for- 
tune or  of  birth  I  The  mamma  is  a 
most  learned  botanist;  and  what, 
unto  a  learned  botanist,  can  it  matter 
whether  the  seed  and  soil,  which  has 
produced  the  flower  of  the  heart,  be 
noble  and  wealthy,  or  unillustrious 
and  poor?    Ah,  nothing  I  nothing! 

"  I  behold  ye  through  my  attic 
casement,  ye  countless  squadrons  of 
amazing  stars,  that  watch,  like  angel 
eyes,  about  a  lover*s  bed  1  Not  long 
shall  your  bright  purity  be  sullied  by 
passage  past  this  beery  atmosphere 
of  smoke,  ere  ye  can  reach  my  sight 
But  rather  through  the  lengths  of 
marble  halls  to  me  and  my  Colombe 
ye  soon  shall  stream.  A  castle  by 
the  rocky  Rhine  shall  be  our  home  I 
Everlasting  Rhine- weins  shall  abolish 


beer ;  and  firagrant  perfimies  rise-a 
substitute  for  smoke  I  For  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  the  bringer  will  I 
spend  the  dowiy  of  ColomM  !** 

Towards  morning  Friedrich  fdl 
into  a  gentle  dumber,  and  oontiniied 
these  and  similar  visions  in  his 
dreams. 

When  he  awoke  in  the  morning  it 
occurred  to  him  that  the  state  of 
afiairs,  which  had  occupied  him  dur- 
ing the  greater  portion  <tf  the  night, 
was,  by  reason  of  its  desirableneBito 
be  secured  and  entered  upon  ai  aooa 
as  possibie.  His  first  impulse  wm  to 
sit  down  directly,  and  pen  an  epistk^ 
demanding  of  Herr  Steinhanien  the 
hand  of  Uie  fiur  Colombe;  therdn, 
also,  anticipating  tytrj  possible  rea- 
son that  he  might  object,  either  to 
their  ultimate  or  immediate  muoD, 
and  answering  those  reasons  hy  neh 
a  display  of  iBsthetieal  karmiv  as 
should,  at  once,  convince  and  daitle 
the  philosopher,  and  render  him  e^ 
to  seise  upon  the  dTer  of  so  erediti- 
ble  a  son-m-law. 

Upon  this  impulse  he  aded,  tad 
spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in  oom- 
posing  the  important  missive.  Jo^ 
nowever,  as  it  was  finished,  Paul  en- 
tered the  room,  and  assured  Friedneh 
that  his  proposed  course  of  aetioo 
would  not  only  be  premature,  but 
that,  if  Herr  Steinhausen  were  ever 
so  well  inclined  to  admit  the  aiga- 
ments  of  the  epistle— which  ooDOTd 
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of  twenty-Mven  doeely  written  rides 
— ^he  would  certainly  never  have  the 
patience  to  penue  them.  Friedrich 
theiefoje  abandoned  this  project,  and 
was  not  a  little  consoled  for  having 
devoted  so  much  time  and  thought 
upon  it,  by  reflecting  how  consi^r- 
ablv  his  letter  would  swell  the  bulk, 
and  add  to  the  literary  merit,  of  his 
"^  Leiden:' 

Fianl  urged  to  his  friend  the  pro- 
priety as  well  as  the  policy  of  attend- 
mg  a  few  more  ^MeHc  teag,  and  of 
assuring  himself  more  fully  than  he 
had  yet  done  of  the  sentunents  of 
Colombe. 

Friedrich  cited  the  presentaticm  of 
the  my. 

^  A  very  good  sien,**  said  Paul, 
"  that  she  is  not  displeased  with  the 
effect  produced  upon  you  by  the  first 
sight  of  her,  in  cananff  you  to  seek 
an  introduction  so  resolutely,  and  to 
underso  such  hermc  adventures  for 
her  sflike.** 

"  But  not  to  reject  all  approaches 
of  a  tadtly  acknowledged  lover  is 
surely  to  encourage  them  1  *" 
^  Nay,  she  is  so  very  young." 
Friedrich  opposed  his  friend  no 
loiter;  but  he  thought  the  castle  on 
the  Rhine  looked  further  off,  and  a 
little  more  airy.  He,  however,  pro- 
mised to  follow  the  advice  of  Paul, 
and,  for  the  present,  devote  himself 
entirely  to  "  cramming  *'  ^thetics 
and  Botany. 

Week  aherweek  passed  away,and 
at  evenr  virit  Friedrich  grew  in  mvour 
with  the  von  Bmenaus.  A  judi- 
cious subordination  of  his  own  powers 
of  discussion  to  those  of  the  Herr 
Papa  operated  wonderfully,  llie 
Fraa  mamma,  also,  was  not  satisfied 
with  receiving  Friedrich  at  all  her 
tea-parties,  but  further  insisted  on  an 
occasional  MaiitiE?a/ tea  with  him  alone 
and  with  Colombe.  (Ah !  heavenly 
times !)  Colombe  too,  on  these  oc- 
casions, would  always  give  him  a 
(^reat  bunch  of  flowers,  with  a  lilv 
m  the  middle,  to  take  home  with 
him,  as  a  reward,  she  said,  for  the 
beautiful  old  stories  he  used  to  tell 
her,  when  the  mamma  (a  rare  thing) 
was  not  botanicallv  inclined. 

At  length  Paul  agreed  with  him 
that  the  time  was  npe  for  opening 
negotiations  with  the  Herr  papa. 
Friedrich,  under  the  supervision  of 
his  friend,  addjressed  a  brief  note  to 
him,  demanding,  in  mysterious  terms, 


a  grant  of  private  audience.  It  was 
nven.  The  morning  of  the  day, 
Uiat  was  to  develope  the  climax  of 
his  Strang  destin  v,  arose,  kindly  and 
fiur.  Friedrich  1^  his  apartment, 
with  just  uncertainty  enough  in  hu 
bosom  to  add  the  sweetness  of  hope 
to  his  delttht. 

Herr  Steinhausen  von  Ibnenau 
is  seated  at  a  huge  carved  oak  library- 
table,  on  which  are  spread  about,  m 
learned  confusion,  the  materials  of 
the  miffhty  work  upon  iBsthetics, 
which  nas  monopolised  his  energies 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Friedrich  comes  m.  After  the  civil- 
ities of  recognition  are  over,  he  ex- 
claims, abruptly :  **  Thrice-honoured 
and  most  fiunous  man,  the  abysmal 
profundity  of  thine  csthetical  attain- 
ments must  for  ever  confound  wiUi 
wonder  the  humble  tyro  tiberein 
whom  thou  hast  deigned  to  notice, 
but  he  has  been  unable  longer  to 
curb  back  his  heart,  which  now 
would  cast  itself  before  thy  philoso- 
phic feet,  and  plead  that  its  unworthy 
owner  may  be  called^thy  son !  ** 

More  and  more  auspicious  grew 
the  visage  of  Herr  Steinhausen  as 
Friedrich  proceeded  with  his  speech. 
**  I  see  t  the  youn^  man  womd  beg 
permisrion  to  dedicate  his  forthcom- 
ing pamphlet,  on  the  ^  Progress  of 
.^thetics,*  to  the  patron  who  has  so 
loufi^  nurtured  and  enoouraj^  him  in 
their  pursuit;  and,  in  his  enthu- 
siasm, he  identifies  himself  with  his 
essay,  and  requires  to  be  called,  my 
son — a  curious  psychological  phe- 
nomenon, by  the  oy,  and  one  of  very 
frequent  occurrence  with  tempera- 
ments like  his.*"  Then,  ffraciously 
bending,  he  pursued  aloud,  in  what 
he  supposed  to  be  the  figurative  Um- 
guage  of  his  protigi:  *^Ah,  Heber 
Friedrich,  who  would  not  desire  to 
be  named  the  fiither  of  a  son  so  pro- 
mising I    I  grant  thy  suit.** 

Fnedrich,  overcome  by  the  vio- 
lence of  his  joy,  fell  upon  the  neck  of 
Herr  Steinhausen  von  Bmenau,  and 
wept.  Herr  Steinhausen  embraced 
him  tenderly,  and  then  asked  him  to 
reseat  himself,  as  it  was  very  warm. 
Friedrich  obeyed,  and  when  he  had 
recovered  himself  sufficiently  to  speak, 
he  requested  his  future  father-in-law 
to  persuade  Colombe  to  assign  the 
earliest  possible  moment  for  the  cde- 
bration  of  their  nuptials. 

^  Ah,  my  beloved  Father,  do  not 
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wfet^r  eBekimtd  Friediieh,  o^ 
aerviDg  the  Mtniiwhinefit  of  Henr 
SteiiifaMMeiiy  ^i"^  the  tiver  imtnugUMf 
wpftratMia  of  his  jawB»  ^JOo  not 
npMk!  Yon  would  tell  mo  that 
Golombe  faai  yet  to  be  penaaded 
to  eoment.  ilJi,  nol  no!  As  ftit 
as  vows  can  bind  the  heavenly  Go- 
lombe is  mine!  Here,  see!  lidiold 
herletters!  Look  at  <fti9  one !  All 
is  right!** 

An  indifferent  spectator  would 
have  move  pitied  the  condition  of 
Herr  Steinhansen,  than  sympathised 
with  the  rapturous  tones  of  Fried* 
rich,  durmg  this  address.  Lode-jaw 
would  have  seemed  the  only  reason- 
able result  of  the  still  eontinuinfr 
enlargement  of  the  iqierture  of  hu 
mouth.  A  gradual  eonvulatve  move- 
ment elevated  the  entire  body  of  the 
sesthetieian  finom  his  seat,  by  the  sim- 
ple pressure  of  his  two  haads  against 
the  two  arms  of  the  chair.  Bat  when 
Eriedrich  uttered  the  ooneluduw 
*»  All  is  right !  **  the  phUosopher  sank 
heavily  bade  into  his  place,  and  his 
full -fraught  lungs  emptied  them- 
sdves  utterly  in  one  sepulchral 
«Ach!*' 

The  lover  of  Golombe  now  for  the 
first  time  remarked  the  dangerous 
symptoms  under  which  her  honoured 
parent  laboured.  Unconsdous  of  the 
real  state  of  the  matter,  and  dreading 
the  coming  on  of  an  attack  of  apo- 
plexy, he  rang  the  bdl  and  simul- 
taneously bawled  out  lustily  for  some 
assistance. 

Little  did  he  dream  of  the  dimace 
to  which  he  was  thus  summonmg  a 
host  of  witnesses. 

Golombe  ran  in;  Mlowed,  at  a 
statelv  trot,  by  the  mamma.  A 
crowd  of  domestics  ensued ;  and  a 
circle  of  spectators  with  inquiring 
words  or  looks  was  immediatdy 
formed  about  Friedridi  and  tlie 
speechless  aesthetician. 

Golombe  took  the  ooldly-sweating 
hands  of  the  papa  in  hers;  but  just 
sufficient  life  remained  in  them  to 
allow  of  their  shrinking  with  horror 
away  into  his  breeches*  pockets.  The 
nuunma  implied  ^Botanic  Balsam** 


to  the  tsmples  of  her  loid;  aad  in- 
serted vinegar,  the  most  excru- 
ciatingly aromatic,  into  his  nostrils, 
b^  means  of  the  little  sponge^  which 
ane  took  from  her  vinaigrette  lor  this 
purpose.  This  seemed  to  pnidnee 
the  desired  effect;  fw  the  tortared 
SBsthetician  leapt  ftom  his  chair; 
sneeaed  prodigioudy  thrioe;  east  his 
quiverine  fin^r  in  the  directkm  of 
Friedrich;  ami  uttered  another  and 
yet  more  mighty  ^  Ach  1  ** 

Universal  attention  was  now  di- 
rected to  Friedrich,  who  stood  a^hsst, 
but  wholly  unsuspecting  the  ventsUe  ^ 
cause  of  fierr  Steinhausen*s  cestuiei 
— Herr  Steinhansen !  who,  tne  mo- 
ment before,  had  so  readily  consented 
to  become  hi^  ftther-in-law ! 

The  enraged  apostle  of  sesthetkt 
at  last  recovered  powers  of  more  in- 
telligible expressioa,  and  he  thas 
madeuseof  tnem: 

«  Ah  viper  I  Ah  Golombe!  Aek 
Himmel!  Ach  TeufeU  Ah!  ha  I 
Herr  Friedrich!*' 

Signs  of  choking  conthned 
throughout,  and  f<^owed  thcK  ex- 
clamations ;  80  that  Pkiol,  who  now 
entered,  and  saw  how  mattnv  stood, 
advised  Friedrich  to  absent  himsd^ 
and  promised  to  report  to  him  fiuth- 
fullv,  in  the  evening,  all  that  migbt, 
in  the  mean  time,  occur. 

The  Student  paused.  All  the  lat- 
ter portion  of  his  story  had  been 
related  in  a  tone  of  off-hand  martyr- 
like  gaiety,  ^ich  indicated  his  power 
of  entering  completdy  mto  the  feel- 
ings with  which  his  hero  might  be 
supposed  to  have  altennuds  recalled 
the  tragic  incidents  of  his  eveatfd 
existence. 

He  cast  a  moumliil  gknee  towards 
the  drained  receptacle  of  tiie  prime 
support  of  his  enenies;  fdt  inef- 
fectually through  au  his  po^eto; 
u»d  Q:radttally  subsided  into  a  lethar- 
gic silence,  iFom  which  he  was  ody 
roused  by  hearing  us  demand  of  Umb 
vessers  steward  an  instantaneous  sop- 
ply  of  Konifiberg.  This  iHOUgfat 
alwut  an  entire  restoration,  and  the 
renewal  of  his  tale. 


Ghaptbb  VI. 

What  passed  at  the  house  of  Herr  Steinhauseo,  after  the  departors  of  Friedrich 
Friedrich 'b  speculations-— He  is  visited  bj  Paul. 

After   Friedrich*s  departure   the     subsided.    He  loved  his  little  dangfa- 
choler  of  fierr  Stetnhaiisen  rapidly     ter  voy  much;  and  the  sight  of  her, 
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where  the  sai,  sobbinc  in  a  corner, 
at  cMiee  dupernd  the  timnder  clouds 
of  wratii,  which  bad  been  hitherto 
gathering,  in  stifled  nlence,  over  her 
as  well  as  Friedrich. 

He  dispatdied  the  wondering  do- 
ntestics  from  tibe  chamber ;  ana  de- 
sired both  his  children,  and  his  spouse 
to  seat  themseWes  around  him.  lliey 
did  80  in  sBenee,  which  was  only  in* 
tempted  by  an  occasional  sob  from 
Colombe;  and  he  addressed  them 
tbos: 

^  Obedient  offspring,  and  beloyed 
spouse !  it  behoves  us  all  to  be  greatly 
thankful  for  this  our  deliverance 
firom  the  social  ruin  which  so  lately 
threatened  our  respected  familv! 
We  have  cherished,  beneath  tne 
semblance  of  a  simple  student,  a  de- 
ceitful viper." 

"  Ab,  my  poor  poor  Friedrich  f " 
sobbed  Colombe. 

**  Armer  Teufeir  exclaimed  her 
mamma. 

*'  We  have  entertained,  I  say,  a 
subvertor  of  society — an  advocate  of 
anarchy.  In  the  disguise  of  a  votary 
of  the  sublime  science  of  aesthetics  has 
been  hidden  its  most  dan^rous 
enemy— one  who  would  annihilate 
all  the  lovely  ideality  of  philosophic 
doctrines,  by  realising  and  embasing 
them  with  common  practice.  I  blame 
not  you,  my  children,  or  thee,  my 
spouse,  for  being  deluded  by  one  who 
has  deluded  even  me,  with  his  subtle 

and  simple-shewing  villany *^ 

"Ah!  Papa  r  cried  Colombe. 
"  Peace,  child,  peace !"  exclaimed 
Herr  Steinhausen,  irritated  by  being 
thus  interrupted  in  his  harangue, 
^  know*st  thou  not  that  if  he  could 
he  would  have  wed  thee !" 
•"Ahl  Papa,  and  why  not?" 
*«  Why  not  P  added  the  papa,  who 
was  an  ad^t  in  the  use  or  the  argU' 
mentum  ad  hominem.  "Why  not! 
Why  because,  child,  it  would  ill  suit 
thee,  the  daughter  of  Herr  Stein- 
hausen von  Ilmenau,  to  link  thy- 
self with  a  low-bom,  penniless  stu- 
dent, even  were  he  no  worse  than 
penniless  and  low -bom.  Who, 
thinkest  thou,  of  all  those  that  now 
praise  Colombe  with  the  blue  eyes, 
and  copy  the  patterns  of  her  dresses, 
because  they  are  the  prettiest  in 
Bonn,  who,  of  all  these,  thinkest 
thou,  but  would  lauffh  at  Colombe 
with  the  eyes  all  rd  with  crying, 
and  point  at  the  dirty  stuff  dress,  as 


she  standi  all  day  washing  up  coane 
crockery  and  wooden  trenchers — she 
that  once  fed  from  the  plate  of  the 
von  Umenaus  !** 

**  Ah,  that  is  true  !**  said  Colombe, 
with  a  final  sob;  and  she  pressed 
her  costly  lace  handkerchief  to  either 
eye. 

'*But,''  respectfbUy  began  Paul, 
**  might  not  the  rich  Herr  Stein- 
hausen so  provide  for  his  Colombe 

and  her "* 

"What!  my  son,  too,  to  be  thus 
befooled  by  a  fortune-hunter !" 

"  Friedrich,  father,  is  no  such  per- 
son,** said  Paul,  growing,  erect,  in 
the  defence  of  his  sworn  friend. 

''Is  he  not,  sir  f  but  I  affirm  that 
he  M.  Besides,  my  son,  supposing 
that  I  did  as  you  suggest,  it  could 
only  be  by  giving  them  the  surplus 
of  the  fanmy  expenditure;  which, 
you  are  aware,  must  help,  during 
the  period  of  your  approaching 
travels,  to  defray  your  own  expenses, 
or  you  cannot  go.  SeU  or  part  with 
any  of  my  land,  which  at  my  death 
is  to  support  the  station  of  the  von 
Umenaus  in  your  person,  I  will  not 
— neither,  I  believe,  would  you  your- 
self, my  son,  desire  it  P" 

"  Ah,  that  is  trae !"  said  Paul,  with 
a  deep-drawn  sigh  of  resignation. 

"  All  that  has  been  spoken  by  your 
worthy  father,  O  my  children!  is 
most  true !"  added,  with  gravity,  the 
mamma,  whose  astonishment  and  ire 
at  the  presumption  of  Friedrich  was 
somewnat  softened  by  regret  at  the 
loss  of  her  botanical  co-student,  and 
B/Aminng  prates. 

In  the  meantime  Friedrich  had 
reached  his  own  apartment,  and  had, 
on  the  way  thither,  attained  to  a 
tolerably  accurate  estimation  of  the 
eeneral  signiflcation  of  Herr  Stein- 
hausen*s  gesture  and  ejaculations, 
notwithstanding  their  apparently 
anomalous  character,  when  viewed  in 
relation  to  his  previous  consenting 
words  and  gracious  manner. 

The  effects  of  the  conclusions  to 
which  he  came  were  less  violent  than 
might  reasonably  have  been  looked 
for:  putly  because  he  believed  that 
he  was  immovably  enthroned  in  the 
heart  of  his  Colombe,  and  that  he 
possessed  an  unflinching  ally  in  the 
person  of  her  brother;  partly  be- 
cause the  more  opposition  nis  course 
of  true  love  experienced,  the  more 
and  the  more  interesting  would  be 
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the  now  repidlv  iacreaaiiig  stock  of 
materials  for  nis  ^^  Leiden.*^  Not* 
withstandine  this,  however,  his  feel- 
ings, on  reacning  his  own  room,  were 
manifestly  neither  few  nor  enviable ; 
for,  alUiough  he  knew  very  well  that 
by  so  doing  he  should  delay  record- 
ing an  account  of  what  had  just  oc- 
ci^red,  and  that  thus  the  vividness 
of  his  description  would  probably 
suffer  diminution,  he  nevertheless 
cast  himself  resolutely  upon  the 
floor ;  rent  his  hair ;  kicked  over  the 
table,  whereupon  reposed  the  bottle 
of  hoMeimery  which  he  had  ordered 
in  the  morning,  that  he  might  wor- 
thily celebrate  the  obtaining  of  his 
object  on  his  return;  and  finally 
chidlenged  the  student,  who  lodged 
underneath,  for  coming  up  and  qui- 
etlv  requesting  him  to  make  less 
noise,  as  it  disturbed  his  **  cram"  for 
tlie  next  day*8  examination. 

In  the  evening,  when  Paul,  ac- 
cording to  his  appointment,  came, 
he  found  Friedricn  l^ingon  his  back 
upon  the  floor — his  arms  crossed 
over  his  bosom — ^his  feet  raised  upon 
the  seat  of  a  chair — and  their  pos- 
sessor absorbed  in  so  deep  fit  of  me- 
ditation that  Paul  thought  he  had 
saved  him  the  pain  of  communicating 
his  disagreeable  news  by  suicide. 

Frie£ich  was  aroused  by  the  gen- 
tle application  of  the  foot  of  his 
frien^  which  was  made  under  this 
impression.  Paul  gave  him  a  tolera- 
bly correct  account  of  all  that  had 
occurred  at  Herr  Steinhausen's  after 
his  departure.  He  advised  Friedrich 
to  give  up  all  hopes  of  Colombe ; — 
related  how  tenderly  she  herself  had 


pleaded  for  him;  and  related  also 
now  she  had,  at  last,  been  brought 
to  confess  the  zcasonableneflB  of  the 
papa's  objections  to  the  oontumanoe 
of  their  acquaintance. 

The  cool  and  conduave  tone  with 
which  his  friend  addressed  him,  atnidL 
astonishment  into  the  soul  of  Fried- 
rich,  who  expected  that  Paul  wouhi 
have  proposed  all  sorts  of  secret 
plans,  whereby  his  interororse  with 
Colombe  might  still  have  renuuned 
uninterrupk^  But  Fteil  aasnred 
him  that  filial  duties  were  of  ahi^ier 
kind,  and  of  a  more  binding  nftbire 
than  those  even  of  liienddiip.  He 
further  assured  Friedrich  toat  he 
should  feel  himself  unworthy  of  his 
exalted  attachment  could  he  ud  that 
he  was  capable  of  deviating  from 
strictest  rectitude,  even  for  Sie  ad- 
vantage of  his  friend. 

Friedrich,  who  was  not  callous  to 
the  severer  pathos  of  self-sacrifice, 
applauded  these  heroic  sentiments; 
and  contented  himself  with  request- 
ing that,  as  the  last  faeoe  of  service 
he  could  render  hun  in  this  life,  be 
would  obli^  him  by  the  loan  of  a 
brace  of  pistols,  and  by  afterwards 
superintending  the  pnblicatioii  of  the 
^''Leiden  desJ^mgen  Frkdrkk^ 

Both  these  demands  were  willingly 
acceded  to  by  Paul,  who  was  over- 
joyed to  have  such  opportunity  for 
the  demonstration  of  his  nnanafied 
zeal.  They  now  embraced  each  other 
in  the  most  affectionate  manner,  and 
Paul  took  his  last  leave  of  Friedrieb, 
promising  that  he  should  receive  the 
pistols,  properly  loaded,  early  in  the 
morning. 


Chaptbb  VIL 

Friedrich  writes  to  Colombe— receivei  a  Reply—attempts  Suicide  twice  imsoooets- 
fullj,  and  St  last  abandons  the  project  m  despair. 


"  To  CoLOBfBB. 

"The  canary  thou  ^vest  me  has 
all  day  lon^been  singing  like  a  soul 
at  peace.  It  is  still  now;  and  the 
stars  arc  coming  out,  softly  and  si- 
lently, one  by  one.  So  did  thy  ca- 
nary sing  all  day  yesterday ;  so  stept 
out  the  stars  at  night,  when  I  left 
thee,  bearing  thy  bunch  of  flowers, 
with  the  lily  in  the  middle.  So  will 
thy  canary  sing  to-morrow, — so  will 
the  stars  come  forth  to-morrow  night, 
when  Fridbrich — no,  thou  shalt  not 
hear  of  it  from  him  I    Enough  that 


henceforth  thou  wilt  look  upon  the 
stars  AJuoN B I  Duty  has  had  the  tri- 
umph over  love.  It  is  well.  Thy 
Lover  absolves  thee  ftom  thy  vows 
of  love.  Listen  to  thy  canary,  which 
Friedrich,  herewith,  returns  to  thee; 
make  happy,  with  thy  presence,  the 
JEs^tic  Teas  of  the  Papa ;  uid  water 
not  thy  lilies  with  thy  tears ! 

Fbibdbich. 

"  P.S.  I  have  demred  Paul  to  pro- 
cure for  thee  a  copy  of  my  '  Leiden^ 
which  I  told  thee  of,  as  soon  as  they 
are  published.** 
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Friedrieh  bribed  tbe  servant,  wbo 
brought  the  pistols  in  the  morning, 
to  deihrer  this  letter,  together  with 
the  canary,  into  tbe  himds  of  Co* 
loDibe.  The  ni^ht  had  been  spent 
in  finally  arranging  the  materials  for 
the  *^£eiden^^  nor  were  they  yet 
eompleted  when  the  pistols  came. 
He  uerefore  only  took  them  ont  of 
their  ease ;  assured  himself  that  they 
were  duly  loaded ;  examined  the  per- 
cussion caps ;  and  then  put  the  deadly 
implements  aside,  until  such  time  as 
he  should  haye  satisfiictorily  con- 
cluded his  other  melancholy  task. 

Fast  rained  the  tears  upon  his 
paper,  as  he  gave  the  finishing 
touches  to  the  more  important  of  the 
descriptiYe  passages ;  fast  sped  fW>m 
his  prolific  pen  page  after  page  of 
the  impaanoned  close;  fast  &ap- 
peared  the  beer,  from  a  huge  co- 
lumnar fug  beside  him,  to  supj^y  the 
fast-dramed  sources  of  his  eyer- 
skreaming  c^es. 

At  last  his  labour  was  completed. 
He  sealed  up  the  manuscript,  and 
directed  it  to  Paul  von  Hmenau; 
took  up  the  nearest  of  the  jMstols ; 
pboed  the  muzzle  in  his  mouUi; 
and  drew  the  trigger — but  without 
efieet  I  "  That's  odd,**  thought  Frie- 
drieh, and  then  he  tried  the  other — 
with  the  same  result.  He  now  drew 
the  contents,  doubting  for  an  instant 
the  sineerity  of  Paul's  friendship,  but 
they  were  right  ^  Are  all  things, 
then,  in  league  against  the  purposes 
of  Friedrieh !  Does  even  E^th,  in- 
voked bv  him,  refuse  to  do  his  work ! 
Ye  everlasting  —  **  but  at  this  junc- 
ture it  occurred  to  Friedrieh  that,  on 
first  examining  the  instruments,  it 
was  just  conceivable  he  had  not  re- 
stored the  percussion  caps  to  their 
position,  but  that — bewildered  by 
nis  a^tation — he  possibly  had  put 
them  m  the  beer,  which  he  forthwith 
drained  unto  the  bottom,  and  dis- 
covered that  he  had  I 

Vexatious  prolonoation  of  his  ab- 
horred existence !  He  had  bestowed 
his  last  kreutzer  upon  the  messenger 
of  Paul.  Where  was  he  to  get  any 
more  pereussion-caps  to  repla^  those 
which  had  been  rendered  useless  by 
immersbn  in  the  beer  f  The  calcu- 
lations of  Friedrieh,  as  to  what  might 
be  the  best  method  of  procedure  now, 
were  interrupted  by  tne  hurried  en- 
trance of  the  man  who  had  left  him 
a  little  while  ago,  and  who  now  bore 


with  him  the  following  missive  firom 
Cdombe. 

''  To  FaiSDBicH. 

'' Ah  I  thou  foolish  Friedrieh,  what 
more  folly  wouldst  thou  do !  Is  it 
not  enough  that  thou  hast  put  an 
end  to  all  our  pleasant  evenings  to- 
gether, by  going,  without  saving  one 
word  to  thy  Oolombe,  and  frighten- 
ing the  Papa  ?  Didst  thou  not  pro- 
mise me,  the  very  hut  time  I  gave 
thee  the  flowers,  that  thou  wouldst 
die  sooner  than  make  me  unhappy 
for  a  moment?  Well  now,  Friedndi, 
I  will  prove  thy  faith.  On  pain  of 
making  me  verv  unhappy  for  two  or 
three  days  at  least,  I  order  thee  to 
live.  Hast  thou  not  said,  a  hundred 
timea^  that  thy  Colombe  is  the  com- 
bination and  exemplar  of  all  perfec- 
tion? How  is  she  to  believe  thee 
unless  thou  thyself  takest  pattern 
from  her,  and  makest  the  bert  of 
th^  misfortune?  Oh,  Friedrieh  I  I 
wish  that  thou  couldst  only  see  me 
now !  They  have  just  brought  me 
home  the  gracefullest  new  dress,  and 
I  am  going,  in  it,  with  the  mamma 
and  the  papa,  and  Paul,  and  oh  I 
such  a  handsome  cousin  from  Heidel- 
berg, for  a  pleasure-voyage,  this  fine 
day,  upon  the  Rhine.  But  thou, 
thou  suly  Friedrieh,  writest  me  m 
sorts  of  nonsense,  and  mystiod  words, 
and  hast  borrowed  Paul's  great  pis- 
tols, and  sendest  me  back  the  canary ; 
who,  for  all  thine  .^Isthetics  and  Bo- 
tan}r,  is  far  wiser  than  thou  art,  for 
he  is  jumping  up  and  down,  and 
chirping,  and  looking  twenty  ways 
in  a  minute,  and  is  altogeUier  as 
merry  as  thy  Colombe  was,  before 
Griindorf  gave  her  thy  silly  letter. 
For  thy  advice,  which  is  tne  only 
sensible  matter  thou  writest,  I  shall 
attend  to  it.  I  shall  listen,  as  thou 
desirest,  to  the  canary;  and  will  not 
absent  myself  firom  the  JEMHic  Teas 
of  the  Papa.  Neither  shall  I  water 
tbe  lilies  with  my  tears,  for  I  should 
never  be  able  to  collect  enough,  and 
the  salt  in  them  would  kill  the  lilies 
ifloould. 

<^But,  Friedrieh,  the  papa  says  I 
must  never  talk  or  write  to  thee  any 
more,  therefore  good-bye !— the  boat 
IB  going. 

Thine, 

Coi/>lCBB. 

"P.S.  I  will  read  ihy'Leiden;  if 
they  are  not  too  dulL** 
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''Aht  18  H  that  then ?**exclaiiiied 
Friedrich,  tearing  the  paper  into  a 
thousand  pieces.  ^^  But  no  I  I  see ! 
The  heavenly-kind  Colomhe  tadces 
this  method  of  ^yveitkig  my  intent! 
She  would  prevent  this  sa^riHoe  by 
ftigDiQg  herself  unworthy  of  HI 
Bui^ahaUbemader 

With  these  words  Friedrieh  ga- 
thered together  the  firagments  of  the 
letter  of  Colombe,  and  i»«S9ed  them, 
with  remorseful  feelings,  to  his  lips. 
A  moment*8  reflection  served  to  shew 
him  that  the  present  was  the  finest 
opportunity  he  was  ever  likely  to 
meet  with,  for  concluding  his  career 
with  an  effect  worthy  of  its  aU-i^g 
eventfkd  course.  He  seizes  his  cap 
and  cloak;  and  rushes  forth,  over 
hill  and  dale,  towards  the  spot  where 
a  mighty  crag  overhangs  the  rapid 
current  of  the  Bhine.  By  reason  of 
the  windim^  of  the  river  between  that 
rock  and  wnn,  he  is  sure  to  reach  it 
long  before  the  boat  can.  He  calea- 
lates  aright.  And  behold  him  now 
stalling,  with  folded  arms,  and  ele« 
gantly  adjusted  cloak,  on  that  pro- 
jeetiuff  cng.  He  sees  the  smoke 
aseenoong,  in  the  distance,  frera 
the  steamer.  Now  he  bean  the 
splash  of  paddles.  The  vessel  now 
has  turned  the  comer,  and  now  is 
full  in  sight.  'Tis  now  alongside  of 
the  rock  he  stands  on.  The  eye  of 
Colombo,  who  leans,  looking  at  the 
soenery,  upon  the  side,  bas  now 
caught  his.  Now  she  smiles  snr- 
nri^ly,  kissing  her  hands  to  him. 
Now  she  shrieks  and  faints — Frie- 
drich has  disappeared  beneath  the 
eurrent  there  where  it  boils  above ! 

The  vessel  bas  passed  on.  Frie- 
drich, who  sank  for  a  second  or  two, 
has  risen  M^in.  Unfwtunakely  for 
his*projeet  he  is  an  excellent  swira- 
mdr.  He  tries  in  vain  to  sink  again, 
anl,  weary  at  last  of  his  efforts,  he 
resolves  to  give  up  this  and  all  other 
designs  for  self-aestruction,  in  des- 
pair of  ever  succeeding;  and  so 
makes  the  best  of  lus  way  back  to 
the  shore — ^a  nisAironrrEB  man. 
End  of  the  Story  of  the  Oerman 
Student. 

fiPIXX>ODB. 

When  the  Student  had  ooackided 
his  narrative,  he  sank  into  a  fit  of 
deep  de^Kmdency,  from  which  nei- 


ther the  q^htly  nor  the  sympathe- 
tic oomnents  that  we  made  upon  the 
various  incidents  of  his  story,  could 
arouse  him.  The  steward  of  the 
boat  at  length  announced  the  pre- 
pacredness  of  the  iabU  iThUe  betow. 
The  Student*  however,  shewed  no 
signs  of  obeying  his  summons.  Bat 
we,  who  know  veiy  well  that  nothing 
in  nature  ^^abhon  a  vacuum**  so 
much  as  the  stomach,  ^*^»^  upon 
the  Student's  paying  us  the  oompli- 
ment  of  allowing  himself  to  be  con- 
sidered our  gaeel  on  the  present  oc- 
casion. The  invitation  was  aee^ted ; 
and  under  the  influenoe  of  (for  Ger- 
luany)  a  good  dinner,  and  an  addi- 
tional supply  of  EMnigeberg^  the  de- 
spondency of  the  Student  rapidly 
wore  away. 

The  meal  condnded,  we  went  again 
upon  deck ;  the  Student  related  to  us 
various  traditions  connected  with  the 
ruins,  that  rise,  one  after  the  other, 
along  the  banks ;  and  ev^  sentence 
bespoke  indicated  anowiag  fervour 
of  iriendship  toward  the  reader  of 
the  ''Lied  vm  der  Oloeher  Ue 
talked  on.  His  fervour  ap^oached 
to  frenzy.  At  Unt,  unable  to  re- 
strain it  any  longer,  he  rushed  fias- 
tically  upon  our  person;  threw  his 
arms  about  us;  and  enthuaiastieally 
demanded  the  loan  of  a  hundred 
thalers. 

It  was  impoasible !  We  had  un- 
finrtunatdv  left  England  totally  un- 
prepared for  such  a  request 

The  Student  thanked  us  for  the 
kind  intention  that  was,  at  least,  im- 
plied in  our  r^lv.  He  then  took 
both  the  hands  of  his  friend  within 
his  own,  bade  him  a  mournful  and 
mysterious  farewell,  and  dmoted, 
with  a  hurried  pace,  towai^  the 
head  of  his  vessel.  We  followed 
with  our  eyes,  observed  hun  pause, 
for  an  mstant,  with  an  uptumea  laee ; 
and  th^,  to  our  honor,  saw  him 
disappear,  with  a  sudden  leap,  over 
the  ship's  side.  We  immediately 
called  for  aasistaacc.  Evnybodyon 
board  mthed  to  the  spot  where  the 
Student  had  disappeared,  and  there 
they  beheld  him  safely  sMended 
some  foet  abore  the  water,  oy  the 
cords  of  his  doak,  which  had,  either 
providentially  or  proTideotiy,  beea 
caught  in  the  flook  of  an  anchor. 
Jt  was  enidenil^  FriedrM  ! 
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BATTLN  OF  WAGBAM,  AND  TSBMINATION  OP  THX  WAB. 


Thb  daoger  liable  to  arise  from  the 
laog  -  oontmued  inactivity  of  the 
French  after  the  battle  of  Aspem, 
could  hardly  escape  the  notice  of 
Napoleon.  It  proved  that  his  arms 
haa  ezperiaiced  a  check ;  and  thoueh 
his  watchful  police  prevented  the 
tidings  from  spreading  veiy  rapidly 
over  Germany  and  ItaJy,  they  could 
not  be  entirely  suppressed,  and, 
making  their  way  by  stealth,  were  as 
often  exaggerated  as  undervalued. 
On  various  points  the  efforts  of  the 
patriots  were  renewed.  The  Duke 
of  Bmnswick,  with  a  small  corps 
which  he  had  formed,  and  aided  by 
a  few  thousand  Austrians,  issued  from 
Bohemia  and  took  Dresden  and  Leip- 
zig; whfle  another  Austrian  division 
entered  Franconia  and  defeated  Junot, 
who  attempted  to  oppose  theur  pro- 
gress. In  Italy  also  insurrections 
were  rife ;  and  an  English  fleet  with 
troops  on  board  appeared  on  the  coast 
of  Naples,  while  a  large  English  force 
was  hourly  expected  to  land  in  Ger- 
many. It  thus  became  necessary  for 
Napoleon  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  at 
the  Austrian  armv  before  the  storm 
could  gather  too  thickly  around  him ; 
nor  were  the  means  wanting.  From 
his  correspondence  with  Berthier,  it 
appears  tnat,  independently  of  the 
corps  of  Vandame,  Lefebvre,  Mar- 
mont,  and  Macdonald,  he  had  154,000 
men  present  under  his  hand ;  and  as 
the  two  last-named  corps,  amounting 
to  more  than  30,000,  took  a  share  in 
the  action,  it  makes  his  force  in  the 
battle  we  have  to  describe  amount 
to  upwards  of  180,000  men:  of 
these  27fiOO  were  cavalry;  the  ar- 
tiUeiy  la  the  Md  consisted  of  640 


Hie  Austrian  armv  had  also  been 
tly  reinforoed  aner  the  battle  of 
but  in  the  cavalry  and 
the  augmentation  was  less 
in  proportion  than  in  the  infantry. 
This  was  owing,  not  only  to  the 
greater  diffieulty  of  training  gnnnen 
and  honemen,  but  to  the  want  of 


ftuOhid  also,  the  principal  arsenals 
of  the  empire  having  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  on  the  capture 
of  Vienna.  From  authority  which 
can  hardly  be  questioned,  it  appears 
that  the  force  assembled  in  the 
Marchfeld  amounted  to  137,000  com- 
batants. Never  before  had  the  world 
seen  so  many  Christian  men,  as  were 
now  to  encounter,  opposed  to  each 
other  in  one  battle-field ;  and  it  was 
reserved  only  for  the  fatal  spirit  of 
Napoleon,  the  very  spirit  of  death 
that  so  long  flitted  over  blood-stained 
Europe,  to  bring  neater  numbers 
still  to  confront  eacn  other  for  pur- 
poses of  mutual  slaughter. 

The  Isle  of  Lobau  had  become  a 
fortified  arsenal ;  three  brid^  one 
of  which  was  passable  for  mfantry 
only,  joined  it  to  the  southern 
shore;  batteries,  armed  with  ninety- 
six  pieces  of  heav;^'  ordnance,  taken 
from  the  Austrian  arsenals  at 
Vienna,  were  constructed  on  the 
northern  and  eastern  points,  and  on 
the  several  small  islands,  situated  in 
the  narrow  channel  of  the  river 
which  separates  Lobau  from  the  left 
bank,  and  which  thus  tended  so  greatly 
to  facilitate  the  passage.  Roads  had 
been  cut  for  the  march  of  the  columns 
through  the  island ;  five  bridges,  one 
of  a  single  piece,  were  ready  to  be 
thrown  across  the  narrow  channel  of 
the  river ;  and  armed  boats  manned, 
by  the  sailors  of  the  guard,  marins 
de  la  gardey  were  prepared  to  aid 
the  operation.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  nothing  could  surpass  the  abilihr 
disphiyed  in  the  arrangements  made 
for  carrrii^  this  vast  army  ftom  one 
bank  of  the  river  to  the  other:  it 
was,  however,  the  skil^  wodk  of 
exigineers  only,  who  had  jdenty  of 
material  and  time  at  their  disposal, 
and  who  were  not  interrupted  by  the 


As  the  Austrians  had  fortified  the 
line  between  Aqpem  and  Essling 
where  the  French  had  passed  in  the 
fiffst  instance,  it  became  advisable  to 
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effect  a  landing  lower  down  the 
ttream,  more  to  the  eastward,  so  as 
to  avoid  these  works  and  to  take 
them  in  flank.  To  conceal  this  ob« 
jeet,  if  possible,  and  call  the  enemy's 
attention  to  another  point,  1500  light 
infantry  were  thrown  over  to  the  teft 
bank,  and  ordered  to  entrench  them- 
selves in  the  small  wood  exactlv 
where  the  former  bridge  had  rested. 
Protected  by  the  Are  of  the  island 
batteries,  these  gallant  soldiers  ef- 
fected their  object,  notwithstanding 
the  resistance  of  the  Austrian  pic- 
quets ;  and  a  new  bridge  having  been 
constructed  and  covert  by  a  teU'de' 
pontt  the  whole  of  Le  Grand*s  division 
pawed  the  river  and  took  post  at  the 


extremity  of  a  small  point  of  land, 
flanked  on  both  sides  by  the  fire  from 
the  Isle  of  Lobaa.  These  troopi 
were  little  distorbed  by  the  Austria&s, 
who  could  not  long  be  deceived  by 
the  demonstration. 

Every  thing  being  now  ready  for 
the  great  attempt,  troops  begaa  to 
move  in  towards  the  centre  of  action ; 
from  the  south,  the  east,  and  the 
west,  from  LinU,  Grate,  Baab,  di- 
visions that,  in  other  times,  would 
have  been  counted  as  armiei,  doKd 
in  towards  the  point  of  passage;  and, 
on  the  4th  July,  the  whde  of  the 
swarming  host  being  assembled,  the 
order  to  set  on  was  given. 

At  ten  o'clock  at  night  all  tlie 
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French  batteries  on  the  Isle  of  Loban 
and  Intervening  islands  opened  their 
fire,  and  swept  the  onposite  plain  with 
their  heavv  shot ;  toe  Austrians  re- 
plied by  their  field-guns  placed  in 
the  works  between  Ssling  and  As- 
pem.  As  if  to  shield  the  assailants 
m  theur  undertaking,  a  violent  tem- 
pest arose,  torrents  of  rain  poured 
down,  and  the  fiashes  of  ligntning 
were  added  to  the  flashes  of  200 
pieces  of  artillery^  that  sent  more 
fatal  bolts  than  those  of  Nature  itself 
No  stars  fllumined  the  dark  and 
stormy  sky,  but  countless  shells, 
hurled  high  in  air,  traversed   the 


gloomy  niffht  like  ill-omened  roefteon, 
and  the  flames  already  rising  from 
the  burning  town  of  £njEendorfetf( 
their  lurid  and  uncertain  gkams  of 
light  on  this  wild  scene  of  war. 

Amid  these  combined  stoms,  1500 
French  light  inftntiy  enMsed  tk 
laige  arm  of  the  Danube  and  landed 
on  the  northern  shore  below  Mnbl- 
leusen,  and  exactly  where  the  smaU 
branch  of  the  river  that  snnrounds 
the  Isle  of  Lobau  again  fidls  into  tbe 
mam  stream.  The  Austrian  pioqueto 
were  soon  driven  back:  and  when 
the  fire  of  musketry  was  neard,  other 
detachments,  pasring  flrom  the  island, 
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landed  bdow  Enzendorf  and  began  to 
make  themaelyes  fast.  A  footing  once 
gained,  the  construetion  of  the  bridees 
was  infltantly  commenced,  and  nve 
were  finished  with  a  d^;rec  of  rapi- 
dity never  before  equalkd.  At  two 
o'dock  in  the  morning  the  troops 
began  to  file  over  the  last  branch  of 
the  stream;  and  when,  after  that 
stormy  night,  the  sun  rose  in  fhll 
summer  sfuendour  above  the  horizon^ 
the  whole  of  Massena's  corns  already 
stood  embattled  on  the  northern  bank 
of  the  river.  Columns  were  now 
seen  winding  in  rapid  succession 
through  the  island  and  over  the 
bridges,  and  at  mid-da^  the  assembled 
host  moved  slowly  mto  the  plain, 
driving  before  them  the  Austrian 
General  Norman,  who,  with  some 
l^ht  troops,  had  alone  offered  re- 
sistance, and  now  fell  back  before 
the  advancing  enemy.  The  French 
masses  ezten&d  as  the  ground  opened ; 
and  at  four  o*clock  the  whole  army 
was  formed  in  one  long  line  of  eight 
miles  in  extent,  reaching  from  Glen- 
zindorf  on  the  light,  by  Rashdorf, 
which  was  the  centre,  to  Hischstaden 
on  the  left.  The  whole  of  this  vast 
front  was  covered  with  artillery; 
but  the  cavalry,  more  in  accordance 
with  ancient  than  modem  times,  was 
posted  principally  on  tiie  flanks. 

Formed  for  battle,  the  Austrians 
were  seen  drawn  up  behind  a  rivulet 
called  the  Rusbach.  Though  passable 
at  all  points,  the  northern  bank  of 
^e  streamlet  rises  with  a  slight  ele- 
vation above  the  plain,  and  thus 
aiTorded  some  shelter  to  the  troops. 
The  left  wing  of  the  armv  extended 
beyond  the  small  village  of  Neuseidel, 
where  a  watch-tower  of  former  davs 
crowns'  the  highest  point  of  the 
ground.  The  hamlet  of  Bamners- 
dorff  was  in  front  of  the  centre,  the 
village  of  Wagram  on  the  immediate 
right.  But  &vond  this  temporary 
right,  so  to  call  it,  lar^  masses  of 
troops  were  discovered  m  the  plain 
who  had  not  yet  taken  their  place  in 
position,  and  who,  as  they  joined 
during  the  nighty  made  Wagram  the 
centre  ofthe^ound  occupied.  Prince 
Beuss's  division  was  left  on  the  Bi- 
samberg,  and  five  battalions  occupied 
intermediate  posts;  so  that,  on  the 
part  of  the  Austrians,  124,896  men 
with  418  guns  only  came  into  action. 
The  French  left  six  battalions  in  the 
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Isle  of  Lobau  to  guard  the  bridges: 
if  we  call  these  5000  men  and  deduct 
them  from  our  former  estimate  of 
the  strength  of  Napoleon*s  army,  it 
leaves  him  a  superiority  of  more  than 
50,000  men  and  120  guns  over  his 
adversaries.  The  ground  on  which 
tiiese  vast  masses  were  to  encounter 
is  perfectly  open,  and,  except  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  villages 
fit  for  the  action  of  all  arms.  On 
level  plain,  in  the  full  blaze  of  day, 
and  with  the  superiority  Napoleon 
possessed,  particularly  m  cavalry, 
some  display  of  that  ^^t  military 
genius  so  often  and  highly  lauded 
may  now  have  been  expected ;  but 
we  shall  look  for  it  in  vam. 

The  causes  which  prevented  the 
Archduke  Charles  from  falling  on 
the  French  according  to  his  original 
intention,  immediatenr  on  their  break- 
ing out  of  the  Isle  Lobau,  are  not  very 
dear.  From  the  steeple  of  Enzendorf 
the  preparations  made  in  the  ishmd 
were  perfectly  visible;  the  attack 
also  was  fully  expected,  for  the  prince 
writes  to  his  brother,  the  Archduke 
John,  that  he  "does  not  intend  to  fight 
a  defensive  battle  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  as  the  heavy  batteries  of 
the  French  in  the  Isle  of  Lobau  would 
I>lace  him  to  disadvantage.**  Con- 
sidering that  the  French  troops 
would  necessarilv,  after  crossinj^  the 
river,  interpose  between  their  island 
batteries  and  the  Austrians,  this 
reasoning  does  not  seem  altogether 
satisfactory;  but  it  explains,  at  least, 
the  cause  of  the  little  resistance  made 
to  the  assailants,  during  the  passage 
of  the  river.  When,  on  the  4th,  Na- 
poleon's movement  became  evident, 
the  prince  generalissimo  wrote  to  the 
Arcnduke  John,  directing  him  to 
assemble  all  the  disposable  troops 
and  march  immediately  on  Neuseidel 
and  join  the  left  of  the  army.  Though 
the  distance  from  Wagram  to  Pres<- 
burg  is  only  twenty-seven  miles,  this 
letter,  dated  half-past  seven  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  only  reached  his  im- 
perial highness  at  five  o'clock  on  the 
following  morning.  The  prince's 
troops  were  assembled  for  a  movement 
across  the  river  previously  ordered, 
and  yet  it  was  past  midnignt,  nearly 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
6th,  that  the  corps  began  their  march 
towards  the  battle-field  on  which  th^ 
V^ry  fate  of  the  empire  was  to  b^ 
oo 
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decided !  All  this  we  know  from  hie 
imperial  bighneeB's  own  statement,* 
but  are  totally  nnable  to  explain  the 
eause  of  his  strange  conduct,  or  even 
to  understand  the  reasons  the  officers 
of  his  own  staff  have  assijnied  for  it 
First,  we  have  an  order  of  immediate 
and  vital  importance,  conveyed  over 
an  open  road,  at  the  rate  of  only 
three  miles  an  hour;  and  then  nine- 
teen  hours  allowed  to  elapse,  while 
the  battle  for  the  fate  of  the  monarchy 
was  already  engaged,  before  it  u 
attempted  to  be  acted  upon  I 

It  was  six  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
the  armies  were  in  presence,  and  the 
musketry  of  skirmishers  round  Neu- 
seidel,  witib  a  few  occasiomil  cannon* 
shot  fired  in  the  plain,  told  that  they 
were  fairly  at  weapons*  point,  await- 
ing but  the  signal  to  close.  The 
plain  at  this  moment  presented  a 

Splendid  sight;  the  banks  of  the 
usbachbrutled  with  arms;  aloi^tbe 
whole  of  the  French  line  the  western 
sunbeams  glanced  brightly  fh)m  hel- 
met, glaive,  and  cuirass ;  and  f^her 
in  the  plain  thev  sparkled  in  thousand 
rays  of  light  mm  the  bayonets  of 
the  Austrian  nuunes,  that  moved 
slowly  onward  to  join  the  right  of 
their  own  army :  the  oldest  soldiers 
present  had  never  seen  such  vast 
nosts  assembled,  or  a  martial  spectacle 
of  equal  magnificence:  soon  to  be 
dimmed  beneath  the  sulphurous  cloud 
of  war. 

As  the  day  was  far  advanced,  both 
parties  expected  to  see  it  close  in 
bloodless  tranquillit]^ ;  but  at  seven 
o'clock  Napoleon  suddenly  sent  orders 
for  different  corps  to  attack  the  right, 
left,  and  centre  of  the  enemy :  "  the 
onperor  desiring,'*  as  the  messengers 
declared,  "^  to  end  the  dav  bv  a  etmp 
d^Selat, — a  dazzling  blow.  The  storm 
of  war  soon  awakened  at  his  word, 
and  fierce  onsets  were  made  on  the 
Austrian  position,  but  without  either 
skill,  concert,  or  combination  2  they 


JbUed,  and  were  eoosigBed  to 
Hvion;  though  they  would, 
Fortune  crowned  tiian  with  sue 
have  been  hailed  as  dear  ma&  of 
tiie  great  militaiT  genias  of  ihevie- 
tonous  commander.  The  fint  blow 
fell  on  Neuseidd,  wliere  the  assdkats 
were  soon  repulsed,  bnt  in  Uie  centre 
die  combat  was  more  stem  and  mn- 
guinary.  Heavy  columns  of  inftntiy, 
preceded  by  swarms  of  tiraiUean  KBt 
unsupported  by  artillery,  and  only 
followed  at  too  great  a  distance 
by  cavalry,  attaekS  the  right  snd 
Idl  of  Baumersdorff.  The  troops  of 
Oudinot,  thouffh  they  fiuled  to  earrj 
the  hamlet  itself,  passed  the  Rushaeii, 
ascended  the  ridge,  and  gained  ground 
on  the  opposite  bank ;  but  while  ex- 
posed to  erushing  fire  of  musketry 
and  artillery,  th^  were  ehsrged  in 
flank  and  completely  overthrown  by 
the  cavalry  regiments  of  Yinoent  and 
Klenau,  wnich  Prince  H<dien8ollciii 
led  in  person  to  the  onset.  The  nip- 
porting  iniluitty  of  the  viceroy's 
corps,  seeinff  the  mass  of  pnrsnen 
and  pursued  rolling  in  upon  dwm, 
fired  upon  fHends  and  loes,  aug- 
mented the  confViflion,  and  were  car^ 
ikd  alooff  with  Ae  defeated  troops 
in  thdr  £%ht. 

On  the  kit,  Maodonald's  attack 
was  still  more  sanguinary.  Here 
forty -four  battalions  of  infimtry, 
partly  of  the  Guard,  forced  thor 
way  across  the  rivulet,  and,  under  a 
telling  fire  of  muskefaty,  drove  hmc^ 
severS  Austrian  regiments  of  the 
first  line.  The  Ardiduke  Charlee 
was  instantly  on  the  spot,  and  strore 
to  rally  and  reform  the  troopK. 
Sword  m  hand,  the  {^ant  (prince 
faried  to  rally  the  soldiers  and  bring 
them  back  to  their  post,  bnt  wns 
himself  riightly  wounded  and  car* 
ried  along  with  tiie  rout  The  em- 
fbsion  extended  to  the  second  fine, 
several  battalions  of  which  also  MTe 
way;  and  the  victors,  shontiBg  tbeir 


*  Das  Heer  von  Inoerostrttich  tmlisr  den  BefeUen  des  Ershenogs  Johtan  im 
Kreim  von  1809.    Letpiig.  Brahhouse,  1807. 

His  imperial  hiffhoeaa  had  displayed  great  gallaatry,  ability*  sad  eiiteipi»a,doiiiig 
the  early  part  of  toe  campaign  when  he  acted  as  an  independent  commander ;  but, 
from  the  moment  of  his  arrival  on  the  Danube,  whete  he  was  necessarily  sabordinate 
to  his  brother,  his  conduct  no  longer  appears  in  the  same  brilliant  light.  He  fought 
the  battle  of  the  Raab  contrary  to  orders,  and  was  always  projeettDg  separate  enter- 
prises, evincing,  no  doubt,  great  couraee  and  confidence,  but  iil-smted  to  the  pre- 
carious situation  of  the  monarchv ;  ana  the  rejection  of  these  pfaois  stems  to  hare 
displeased,  if  not  to  have  offeiided  him* 
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war-cry  through  the  night,  pushed 
beyond  the  very  camp  of  the  fugi* 
tiTcs.  But  the  scale  was  soon  to 
turn:  theAnstrian  generals  behaved 
with  great  skill  and  gallantry.  Gonnt 
Bell^arde  dosed  in  with  new  hat-* 
taliona,  and  Prince  HohenzoUem, 
baying  reformed  and  reinforced  his 
flooadrons,  again  hurled  them  upon 
the  flank  of  the  French  infimtr^. 
Here  the  previous  scene  was  a^am 
renewed,  and  the  victors  were  dnven 
in  headlonff  rout  across  the  Busbach. 
In  the  plain  they  fimnd  General 
Sahuc,  wno,  with  sixteen  squadrons 
of  cavalry,  was  conung  tardily  to 
their  aid.  For  a  moment  he  arrested 
the  pursuers,  but  the  latter  receiving 
reinforcements,  he  was  ohUged  to 

S*  ve  way ;  and  the  broken  horsemen, 
lling  on  their  previously  routed 
infantry,  trampled  hundreds  under 
hoof,  and  sent  the  rest  in  headlonsf 
flight  &r  across  the  darkening  field. 
Night  concealed  this  wild  and  dis« 
ordered  scene  from  the  Austrians, 
who  were  not,  perhaps,  in  the  best 
condition  to  pursue,  otherwise  a  de- 
cisive catastrophe  miffht  have  re- 
sulted firom  this  complete  overthrow. 

When  these  various  attacks  had 
failed,  and  when  success  on  a  sin< 
ffle  jjomi  could  no  longer  produce 
dedstve  results.  Marshal  Bema- 
dotte  assailed  Wagram.  The  troops 
several  times  forced  their  way  into 
the  village,  but  unable  to  maintain 
their  ground,  they  were  obliged,  after 
sustaining  severe  losses,  to  retire  from 
the  contest.  Here,  also,  the  repulsed 
corps  fell  into  eonfhsion,  the  French 
and  Saxons  having  fired  on  each 
other.  Complete  darkness  now  co- 
vered the  ground,  and  the  wearied 
scddiers,  exhausted  rather  by  intense 
and  long-sustained  anxiety  and  the 
exeitement  of  battle,  than  by  actual 
toil,  obtained  some  hours  of  repose  to 
prepare  for  the  coming  fn^j.  But  if 
short  were  the  last  uumbers  of  so 
many  of  the  brave,  their  dreams  at 
least  would  be  bright  and  cheerful, 
fbr,  placed  on  the  verge  of  fate,  they 
would  revert  to  the  scenes  of  then* 
youth  and  to  the  hearths  of  their 
nomes. 

While  the  soldiers  slept  the  com- 
manders watched ;  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  result  of  the  evening  combat 
had  produced  strong  effects  on  tiie 
minds  of  the  adverse  generals.  Re- 
pulse and  the  stubborn  resistance 


experienced  had  rendered  the  pre- 
sumptuous Napoleon  cautious :  suc- 
cess, and  the  recollection  of  Aspem, 
perhaps,  made  the  cautious  Austrian 
enterprising.  The  former  ordered 
the  army  to  be  closely  concentrated 
before  daybreak ;  and  the  latter  re- 
vived, instead  of  awaiting  the  onset, 
to  become  the  assaUant.  The  French 
were  to  be  attacked  on  both  fianks, 
while  the  centre  of  the  Austrian 
forces  maintained  their  ground  behind 
the  Rusbach :  the  first  break  of  dawn 
was  to  be  the  signal  of  strife. 

The  previous  battles  certainly  en- 
titled the  Archduke  Charles  to  place 
every  reliance  on  the  gallantry  of 
his  army,  and  it  might  to  good  sol- 
diership to  fall  unexpectedly  on  the 
French,  and  counteract  their  arrange- 
ments by  throwing  them  back  on 
the  defensive ;  but,  granting  all  this, 
we  must  still  be  allowed  to  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  the  plan  here  adopted  by 
his  imperial  hignness.  The  right  of 
the  Austrian  line,  destined  to  en- 
circle the  left  of  the  French,  was 
ordered  to  lean  on  the  Danube,  so 
that  their  front,  from  Neuseidel 
round  by  Wagram  to  the  river,  ex- 
tended to  a  length  of  nearly  ten 
miles.  Not  only  were  their  numbers 
unequal  to  cover  such  an  extent  of 
ffround,  but  the  wide  expanse  of  the 
battle-field  prevented  the  com- 
mander-in-chief iVom  superintending 
the  movements  of  the  troops  en- 
ga^,  and  making  the  different  corps 
stnke  in  together,  and  at  the  most 
essential  moments, — a  circumstance 
that  is  by  many  thought  to  have 
occasioned  the  loss  of  the  battle.  Any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  a  smaller  force 
to  encircle  the  larger  must  at  all  times 
be  precarious,  and  though  it  was,  no 
doubt,  well  calculated  here  to  render 
victory  decisive,  and  to  endanger  the 
Only  retreat  of  the  French,  it  did 
not  of  itself  appear  to  augment  the 
chances  of  gaining  victory,  which 
was  and  always  must  be  the  first 
object  of  every  stratedcal  plan.  This 
was  doubly  tne  case  nere,  for  a  mere 
repulse  of  the  French,  a  mere  repe- 
tition of  the  battle  of  Aspem,  would 
now  have  been  decisive  of  their  final 
overthrow;  for  Napoleon  had  ga- 
thered his  utmost  force,  and  had  he 
been  rudely  checked,  the  Austrians 
would  have  guned  additional  ardour 
firom  success,  and  all  Germany,  and 
probably  Italy  also,  would  have  risen 
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in  arms.  Bat  whatever  were  the 
merits  of  the  plan  adopted,  victory, 
at  least,  was  bravely  struck  for. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
Prince  Rosenberg  fell  with  the  left 
wing  of  the  Austrians  on  Davoust*8 
corps,  and  the  action  soon  became 
genend  along  the  whole  line.  The 
S'rench,  in  concentrating  their  forces, 
according  to  the  order  given  during 
the  nkht,  had  incautiously  evacuated 
the  village  of  Aderklau,  exactly  in 
front  of  tne  right  centre  of  the  Aus- 
trians, and  which  the  latter  imme- 
diately occupied.  Every  effort  was 
now  made  towards  its  recapture. 
Bemadotte  and  Massena  directed 
column  after  column  against  the 
important  point.  Though  taken  at 
first,  it  was  soon  recovered,  and  the 
recoil  was  here  so  violent,  that  the 
troops  of  Bemadotte  and  the  viceroy 
fied  as  far  back  as  Rashdorf,  where 
Napoleon  stood  at  the  head  of  his 
Guards  and  reserves.  Prince  Rosen- 
berg had  been  repulsed  by  Davoust, 
and  was  confined  to  the  defence  of 
his  own  position;  but  on  the  right 
the  Austrians  were  making  rapid 
progress.  Count  Eolowrath  had 
taken  Brietenle,  and  General  Klenaa 
had  defeated  General  Boudet,  and 
driven  his  troops  into  the  Isle  of 
Lobau:  the  danger  to  the  French 
was  imminent,  and  every  effort  was 
now  required  to  arrest  the  further 
advance  of  the  assailants. 

A  hundred  pieces  of  artillery, 
nearly  all  the  reserves  of  cavalry  and 
infantry,  ^ere  sent  under  Macdonald 
to  reinforce  the  defeated  troops,  and 
to  attack  the  Austrian  Une  between 
Aderklau  and  Breitenle.  '*  Be  care- 
ful,** said  Napoleon,  as  he  despatch«L 
the  last  of  these  corps,  *'K>r  two 
regiments  of  the  Old  Guard  are  the 
only  reserve  now  remaining  !**  The 
artillery  advanced  to  within  grape- 
shot  range  of  the  enemy  before  they 
opened  tneir  fire :  it  was  terrible  and 
destructive,  but  so  well  repaid  by 
the  Austrians,  that  most  of  the  French 
guns  were  dismounted  and  rendered 
unserviceable.  The  infantry,  follow- 
ing up  the  ravages  effected  by  the 
round  and  grape  of  the  artillery,  next 
advanced  to  the  charge.  With  their 
usual  impetuosity,  they  penetrated 
on  several  points :  but  the  Austrians 
were  not  dismayed ;  among  the 
bravest  of  the  brave,  the  ^nadicr 
reserves   particularly   distmguished 


themselves.  Bellegnxde  and  Kolo- 
wrath  wheeled  fresh  battalions  on 
the  flanks  of  the  advancing  ooluiniu, 
and,  overwhelmed  by  fire,  m  broken 
bands  were  again  obliged  to  retire 
from  the  oorpse-ooverra  field.  The 
cavalry,  instead  of  striking  in  on 
these  open  plains  along  with  the  in- 
fantry, came  slowly  and  heavilv  to 
the  chaise,  after  the  latter  had  been 
defeated,  and  were  then  repulsed  io 
their  turn. 

Though  it  id  certain  that  the  French 
gained  no  ground  by  this  attack,  the 
blow  they  had  dealt  was  neverthdas 
80  severe  as  completely  to  paralyse 
the  efforts  of  the  AuBtnaos,  who  had 
no  disposable  reserves,  and  who 
could  press  their  fluoceas  no  fitfther. 
Along  the  whole  line  the  action  was 
reduced  to  a  mere  cainnonade.  It 
was  twelve  o*cloek:  both  partiea  were 
reduced  to  that  stale  of  exhanstioa 
when  the  slightest  advantage  thrown 
into  either  sSile  will  tarn  ue  &te  of 
the  combat  Napoleon's  star  was 
still  in  the  ascendant,  and  Fortaoe, 
who  had  so  often  befinended  him, 
did  not  withhold  her  smile  in  the 
last  great  battle  fought  under  her 
prospering  influence :  it  was  her 
partmg  smile,  if  not  her  brightest. 

Davoust,  after  a  long  strs^le,  had 
succeeded  in  oocupyiiurNeoseidelaDd 
outflanking  Prince  fiosenbeig^  ami 
from  the  highest  point  of  the  groond 
thus  gained,  his  nre  enfiladed  part  d 
the  Austrian  position  behind  the 
Rusbach.  The  means  to  dislodge 
him  were  wanting,  and  as  all  hopes 
of  the  timely  arrival  of  the  Aididoke 
John  had  now  been  abandoned,  the 
prince  generalissimo  gave  oiden  f<ff 
the  retreat  of  the  army.  The  moTc- 
ment  was  executed  leisurely  and  in 
perfect  order;  a  single  attack  of 
cavalry  was  attempted  against  Prince 
Hoheiizollem*s  corps,  and  that  having 
failed,  the  victors  contented  them* 
selves  with  following  at  a  distanoe, 
and  pressing  on  the  retiring  ibes  by 
an  occasioiul  fire  of  artilleiy.  At 
five  o*clock  in  the  evening,  the  Arch* 
duke  John  arrived  on  the  gnmnd 
with  13,000  men,  but  seeing  that  the 
battle  was  ended,  he  again  fdl  back : 
four  hours  sooner,  imd  this  forte 
might  have  changed  the  fi^e  of 
Europe.  The  two  main  armies  halted 
for  the  night  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  battle-field,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  third  day's  march,  the  AnstriaoB 
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were  only  twenty-two  miles  firom  tlie 
mimd  on  which  they  had  fought. 
The  advantage  gamed  on  the  part  of 
the  French  was  not,  therefore,  very 
great ;  but  on  both  sides  the  losses 
were  enormont.  The  Anstrians  ad- 
mit their  loss,  including  the  casual- 
ties sustained  down  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  armistice  of  Znaim, 
at  23,000  men  killed  or  wounded, 
and  7400  missing  and  taken  by  the 
enemy.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
captured  twelve  eagles,  and  made 
7000  prisonerB.  The  loss  which  the 
Frencn  sustained  in  the  battle  itself 
exceeded  that  of  the  vanquished; 
and  though  Napoleon's  bulletins 
speak  only  of  5000  killed  or  maimed, 
FrNich  writers  now  admit  the  loss 
of  21,500  men.*  Nine  dismounted 
guns  found  on  the  field,  with  about 
7000  pnsoners  taken  during  the  fol- 
lowing days,  formed  the  only  tro- 
phies gained  at  this  dreadful  expense 
of  human  blood. 

The  slender  advantages  achieved 
with  so  vast  a  superiority  of  numbers 
in  a  fiur  and  open  battle-field,  render 
it  abundantly  evident  that  no  supe- 
Tioiity  of  generalship  or  soldiership 
eould  have  been  displayed  by  the 
victors,  and  we  may  safely  concur 
with  the  opinion  expressed  by  the 
distinguished  author  whose  account 
we  have  principally  followed  in  this 
■ketch,  that  "'  Nanoleon  would  have 
been  defeated  haa  the  numbers  on 
both  sides  been  equal.** 

Aa  credible  wifcnesseshave  described 
the  penonal  manner  and  bearing  of 
the  two  commanden  who  were  op- 
posed to  each  other  in  this  sanguinary 
field,  we  shall  here  briefly  copy  out 
the  accounts  for  the  amusement  of 
the  leada,  particularly  so  as  Napo- 
leon's behaviour  on  this  occasion  con- 
firms what  we  have  formerly  said  of 
his  general  bearing  in  the  field  of 
battle.  It  was  only  after  the  ftilure 
of  the  first  attack  on  Aderklauthat 
the  writer  whom  we  are  following 
was  near  his  prson.  *'  During  the 
rest  of  the  day,^  says  the  Saxon  officer 
in  qofistmni  «*  the  emperor  remained 


on  horseback  on  the  rising  ground 
near  Rashdorf,  a  quiet  and  distant 
spectator  of  the  battle.  In  rear  and 
to  the  right  were  the  reserves  of  the 
Guard ;  on  the  left,  the  remains  of 
some  regiments  which  had  been 
nearly  destroj^ed  during  the  early 
part  of  the  action.  Behind  the  em- 
peror, a  line  of  mounted  staff-offi- 
cers —  *  offieiera  d  *  ordnance  *  — stood 
waiting  his  orders.  On  a  call  or  sign, 
the  officer  on  the  right  started  for- 
ward, and  having  received  the  verbal 
command  he  was  to  communicate,  the 
emperor,  to  ascertain  that  it  was  fairly 
understood,  desired  him  to  repeat  it, 
*  ripitez  :*  this  done,  the  messenger 
started  off  at  ftill  speed.**  Labordet 
fully  confirms  this  account  of  the 
German  officer,  for  he  says  that  the 
emperor  was  ^'  slow,  indolent,  indif- 
ferent, and  unreflecting.** 

The  archduke  was  personally  far 
more  active  in  the  neld.  Count 
Valentini,  who  was  then  on  the  Aus- 
trian staff,  thus  speaks  of  him  in  his 
excellent  account  of  the  campaign : — 

'*  Wherever  the  danger  is  greatest, 
there  his  imperial  highness  is  to  be 
found.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
action,  and  before  it  can  be  seen  where 
the  severest  blows  are  likely  to  fall,  he  is 
generally  on  some  central  point  of  the 
position,  which  is  usually  indicated  in 
orders.  It  is  the  praisewortliy  custom 
in  the  Austrian  army  to  make  all  reports, 
even  those  made  during  battle,  in  writing. 
They  are  written  with  a  pencil  on  small 
taper  tablets.  In  general,  his  imperial 
lighness  reads  tliese  reports  to  his  suite ; 
but  if  he  keeps  the  communication  to 
himself,  and  dismisses  the  bearer  with  a 
brief  Terbal  answer,  or  hy  merely  saying, 
'very  well,'  it  is  a  proof  that  the  in. 
formation  is  not  of  an  agreeable  nature ; 
and  if  he  demands  his  horse— for  when 
halting  any  time  be  generally  dismounts 
—it  shews  that  danger  is  argent,  and 
then  he  literally  flies  to  the  threatened 
point.  In  the  evening  of  the  5th,  as 
well  as  in  the  severe  combats  round 
Aderklau  and  Neuseidel,  he  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  fray,  reliving  and  encou- 
raging the  troops  by  his  presence  and 
example,  and  sometimes,  sword  in  hand, 
driving  back  the  fugitives  to  their  posts." 


El 


*  Tableaa  des  Guerres  de  la  Revolution.  Even  this  statement  is  evidently 
Dnderrated,  for  the  corps  of  the  viceroy  lost  6000 ;  the  Saxon  division  of  Bemadotte's 
corps,  5000 ;  and  Cara  8c.  Gyre's  division,  3600  men;  being  19,000,  exclusive  of  the 
loss  suacaiaed  by  Massena,  Davoust,  Macdonald,  the  Guards,  and  the  reserve  of 
cavalry,  thft  corps  principally  engaged. 

t  Precis  llistorique  de  la  Guerre  entre  la  Frwco  et  rAutriche,  1809.  Par  Is 
Cheralier  Alexandre  de  Laborde. 
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Though  the  snooeBs  achiered  by 
anna  in  the  fields  of  Wa^^nun  was 
extremely  slight,  the  situation  of  the 
parties  rendered  the  ultimate  retolt 
of  the  battle  equal  to  any  whidi  the 
French  could  naye  derived  firom  a 
decisive  victory.  The  last  army 
Austria  could  aepend  upon,  an  army 
formed  with  the  hst  effort  of  the 
monarchy,  had  been  foreed  from  the 
ground,  and  if  not  defeated,  was  at 
least  obliged  to  retire  before  a  vaunt* 
ing  and  arrogant  enemy ;  and  in  the 
world's  estimation,  an  army  retiring 
after  a  battle,  and  under  the  veiy 
fire  of  the  hostile  guns,  is  ever  looked 
upon  as  vanquished,  and  this  belief 
gave  the  French  a  qpreat  moral  vic- 
tory at  the  very  time  when  they 
stood  most  in  need  of  such  an  advan- 
tage. It  checked  the  patriot  hopes 
and  threatening  spirit  rekindled  by 
the  battle  of  Aspem,  and  again  re- 
called the  oft-repeated  saying,  that 
*^it  was  in  vain  to  contend  against 
K^leon." 

The  archduke,  nevertheless,  re- 
solved to  try  once  more  the  fiite  of 
arms.  The  severe  resistance  expe- 
rienced, the  great  losses  sustained,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  Archduke  John 
on  the  field  of  batUe,  had  rendered 
even  Napoleon  cautious.  He  left 
Che  whole  of  the  army  of  Italy,  to- 
gether with  the  corps  of  Bemadotte 
And  the  division  (^  Vandame,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Vienna,  and  pur^ 
su€^  so  slowly  that  he  already  lost 
the  track  of  the  main  Austrian 
army  on  the  first  day*s  march.  These 
delays  certainly  encouraged  the  Aus- 
trians ;  and  alter  various  plans  had 
been  agitated,  it  was  resolved  to 
unite  the  whole  army  at  Znaim,  then 
to  fall  back  on  Iglao,  and  there 
fight  another  battle.  But  when  tiie 
army  was  assembled,  difficulties,  re- 
sultmg  more  from  oibinet  intrigues 
than  from  the  situation  of  affairs  in 
the  field,  arrested  the  pr(>gress  of 
operations.  An  action  was  already 
engaged  in  front  of  Znaim,  when 
Prince  John  of  Lichtenstein  arrived 
at  Napoleon*8  head-quarters  wiiii 
proposals  for  an  armistice.  The 
emperor,  before  deciding,  consulted 
the  marshals  and  other  persons  of 
rank  who  were  near  him.  Some 
were  of  opinion  that  the  o^iportuni^ 
for  striking  a  final  and  decisive  blow 
at  the  power  of  Austria  should  not 
be  lost;  others,  foreseeing  already 


that  dJffefeneas  mu^  uise  with 
Buffia,  veoommendea  that  padfie  and 
oonciliatotymeasimBsiumlabesdoiit- 
ed.  Napoteoii  eat  short  the  omfiiw 
enee,  aayiog,  *'Blood  enon^  hai 
already  been  shed;**  and  eoMrieriiig 
that  m  the  eoune  of  three  short 
months  300,000  men  bad  already  been 
■lam  or  naimed  to  gratify  his  fiitsl 
lost  of  power  and  war,  it  mnst  be 
acknowledged  that  the  wovds  wne 
neither  haSty  nor  piematnre.  The 
Austriaas  having  af^eedtoflanendcr 
the  dtadels  of  SrOn  and  Griti^  and 
to  evacuate  the  Voralbeqp  and  the 
^rol,  the  armistice  wm  signed,  sod 
Napoleon  retained  with  the  Gusidi 
toSchonhmn. 

It  was  only  after  repeated  refimii 
thiU  the  Emperor  Fraacii  caosented  ts 
ratify  this  «««i^^*i"»**^M<>  conventioBi 
whiish  eroshed  every  fao^  of  testoriag 
the  splendour  aodaecnrmg  the  integ* 
rity  of  the  empire.  The  naSonal  gioiy 
forwhich  uobles  and  piuioeshad  toiled 
Imd  fought,  to  sapport  whi^  the 
humblest  Hungarian  aeri^  the  poor^ 
est  Austrian  aM  Bohemian  peasut, 
had  BO  cheerfolly  amtiftoted  hii 
best  blood  and  aoanty  mite,  seemed 
now  to  have  passed  away  for  erer. 
History  reeorda  no  inafeanoe  of  a 
country  having  made  greater  and 
more  wilUng  saoriikeB  for  honour 
and  independence  than  Austria  had 
done  on  this  oceaaion,  and  daric  in 
proportion  were  the  gloom  and  de 
spondency  that  came  over  the  nn^ 
happy  land  when  aU  ita  brilliant  and 
hi^ly-raised  visiona  were  seen  to  set 
in  ahnoat  hopeless  night    Ki^gotiip 
tions  for  peace  were  commenced  at 
Altenbuig,  and  en  the  31at  July  the 
archduke  reuned  the  eomiaand  of 
the  army,  and  was  anooeeded  bfthe 
Prince  ca  Lichtenstein.    The  causes 
whiflh  led  to  the  armistioeofZasiD, 
and  to  hia  imperial  hlghncsi^  icajg^ 
natioa  at  sudi  a  momeBt  have  never 
been  endained;  bnt  fkom  the  ua- 
digniflefl   lelteni   written   uamsdi- 
ately  afterwards  by  General  Omnt 
GrOnn,  the  bhief  of  the  aMhdi^*! 
■taff,  and  the  ymlent  miiiiiinsrinia 
of  Count  StadioHj  the  min1^**''  v 
foreign  affairs,  it  aeems  saffieMoth 
evid»it  that  serious  dissenaiooa,  whkb 
eould  not  fail  to  be  ii^arioiisto  the 
genml  oauae,  esisted  beteeea  the 
cabinet  of  the  sovereign  and  the 
head-quarters  of  the  genemL 

Sut  though  the  annistice  of  Zoiin 
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f  be  Mid  to  Inye  ended  the  wav^ 
it  did  not  immediately  ^ut  a  stop  to 
the  effusioii  of  blood  in  Germany. 
The  Dake  of  BruoBwiek,  deinrived  of 
all  further  aid  from  Aurtna,  le- 
floWed  to  imitate  his  enterprking  «Dr 
oestor  and  the  other  adyentorone 
prineea  of  the  Thirty  Yeara*  War, 
and  tiy  his  own  unsupported  fortune 
in  the  field,  or  makew  way  to  £ii|t- 

smaU 


Haying  acquainted  nis 
corpa,  which  amounted  only  to  19QP 
men,  with  his  intentiooy  left  to  all 
the  fbee  choice  of  following  or  for- 
saking him,  he  set  out  on  his  bold 
jmd  extraordinuy  enpedition  on  the 
2ad  oi  July.  1^  effect  a  xisinff  in 
Gennany  after  ail  resistance  to  Nar 
fokaa  bad  oeased  wasno  loiter  pos- 
sible ;  but  thon§^  this  could  hardly 
haye  beoi  elected  b^  the  most 
sanguine,  the  gallant  prmce  fought 
his  way  right  bray^y  throuffh  the 
centre  of  the  country.  He  embarked 
his  small  army  in  the  We8er,andar- 
riyedinEnglimdwith  thesamennmber 
of  men  with  which  he  had  commenced 
lus  daring  mardli,  havjuf  been  joined 
in  hk  progress  b^  recruits  who  made 
up  for  those  lost  in  theyarioui  abaxp 
aotiosyi  he  had  to  maintain.  If  the 
didce  had  commenced  his  march  at 
an  earlier  period,  and  ccwioerted  his 
operations  with  Katt,  Schill,  and 
I/omberg,  in^rtant  consequences 
might  haye  remted  from  their  com- 
bined efforts;  but  taking  the  field 
aoeoessiyely  and  withimt  umoo,  little 
oQidld  be  expected  from  their  small 
and  unsu^^rted  parties. 

The  eyes  of  Germany  had  been 
anxiously  ^w^  upon  TRngland  durw'g 
thislifie-and-dei^  struggle;  from  aU 
parts  of  the  oppressed  and  bleeding 
eonntry,  from  north  to  south,  petf- 
tions  for  aid  had  been  addresiied  to 
her:  but  they  had  been  addressed  in 
yain.  The  mimstry,  indeed,  had 
both  the  means  and  wiHingness  to 
assisti  but  then^  had  neither  the  afal- 
Iky  to  quell  tne  fierce  c^yposition  that 
oonatantly  thwarted  their  meaflores  at 
home,  nor  the ialeols  necessary  toem- 
ptoy  their  finees  toadyaaAageatoMd. 
liiikary  knowledge,  almoat  disoou- 
raged  eyen  in  the  army,  could  hardly 
besupnosedto  hayemade  any  prog^vas 
b^oad  Ibe  raidu  of  the  prmssioii ; 
and  the  natural  consequence  was,  as 
indeed  the  result  too  mtally  proyed, 
that  no  one  understood  eyen  the  first 


principles  on  which  a  great  offensiye 
war  ought  to  be  conducted. 

In  the  Mediterranean,  an  English 
fleet,  with  an  An^lo- Sicilian  army 
i>n  board,  dispUyed  Its  gallantstrength 
in  idle  show  along  the  coast  of  Italy. 
But,  instead  of  landing  an  army  near 
Fiume,  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  as 
the  Austrians  requested,  and  by 
which  many  of  the  French  troops 
that  fought  at  Wagram  would  haye 
been  arrested  in  the  Dalmatian  pro- 
yinces,  the  Enslish  commanders  con- 
tented tbemselyes  with  occupying  a 
email  rocky  island  in  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  which  was  soon  abandoned  as 
not  eyen  worth  retaining. 

In  the  Peninsula  the  war  was  car<- 
lied  on  with  more  yi«>ur,  and  on 
the  purt  of  the  Englidi,  with  more 
success  also ;  but  the  operations  were 
«n  too  small  a  scale  to  influence  the 
contest  in  Germany,  which  at  that 
time  was  by  far  the  most  iioportant. 
Saragossa,  after  displaying  in  a  se- 
cond siege  the  same  heroism  which 
had  disUnguished  the  first,  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  French.  AU 
the  Spanish  armies  which  had  yen- 
tured  to  encounter  the  invaders  had 
been  defeated.  Soult,  directing  his 
march  into  Portugal  f^r  the  em- 
barication  of  the  British  at  Corunna, 
had  taken  Oporto,  and  Marshal  Vio- 
tor,  with  another  army,  was  already 
threatming  the  eastern  frontier  of 
the  kingdom.  The  fate  of  the  Pen- 
insula seemed  to  be  drawing  to  an 
unf(Nrtunate  close,  when  Sir  Arthur 
WeUesiey  again  landed  at  Lisbon. 

The  Enfflidi  cabinet  left  the  g«9ie- 
^al  to  decide  the  important  questicm, 
whether  the  troops  should  be  with- 
drawn and  the  country  eyacuated,  or 
whether  resolute  efforts  should  be 
continued  in  support  of  the  Penin- 
sular nations.  Fortunately  for  his 
-own  fiune  and  the  h<mour  of  his  na- 
tiye  land.  Sir  Arthur  decided  for  the 
latter  alteniatiye. 

Haying  assembled  all  the  troops 
within  his  reach,  taken  the  best  mea- 
sures for  ensuring  the  organisation 
of  the  Portnspiese  ans^,  which  was 
pkcedunder  Ine  command  of  General 
(now  Lord)  Beresford,  an  officer  pos- 
aeasing  the  firmness  and  talents  ne- 
cessary fiNT  so  difficuk  a  task,  he 
marched  against  Soult  On  the  12th 
of  May  the  English  forced  the  pass- 
age of  the  Dourointheyeryfaceof 
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the  French  anny,  an  expldt  whidi 
for  gallantly,  eagle-eyed  obaervatUm, 
and  promptness  of  decision,  has 
rarely  been  surpassed  or  equaUed. 
The  defeated  enemy  fled  into  6alli« 
cia,'and  only  ensured  his  safety  by 
the'  abandonment  of  all  his  stores, 
ba^gjage,  and  artillery.  Haying  struck 
this  important  blow  and  liberated  the 
north  of  Portugal,  the  victor  turned 
towards  the  south,  called  in  the 
troops  left  in  observation  at  Ah- 
rantes,  and  then  moving  forward 
into  Snain  joined  the  army  of  Cuesta : 
and  aavanced  against  Marshal  Vic- 
tor. 

But  here  Sir  Arthur  had  already 
an  opportunity  of  observing  the  total 
want  of  judgment,  the  ignorance  of 
military  afiurs,  as  well  as  the  obsti- 
nate perverseness  which  to  the  last 
distinguished  the  Spanish  command- 
ers in  their  intercourse  with  the 
British.  A  favourable  opportuni^ 
for  attacking  Marshal  Victor  havinff 
presented  itself,  the  Spanish  general 
refused  to  fiffht  "  because  it  was  Sun- 
day,** and  uiough  the  idlied  army 
afterwards  gained  the  battle  of  Tala- 
vera,  the  weight  of  which  fell  almost 
exclusively  on  the  British,  the  total 
impossibility  of  relying  upon  Spanish 
aia  or  Spanish  promises,  wnether 
made  by  the  government  or  its  agents, 
obliged  Sir  Arthur  to  fall  back  into 
Portugal,  as  Marshal  Soult  was  de- 
scending from  the  north,  ready  to 
intercept  his  communication  with 
that  country.  The  stern  combat  of 
Talavera  closed  the  British  Penin- 
sular campaign  of  1809,  and  though 
the  victory  achieved  brought  no  ma- 
terial advantages,  the  laurels  so  nobly 
gained  by  the  army  became  a  source 
of  great  pride  to  the  nation,  and 
helped  to  console  a  naturally  warlike 
people  for  the  torrents  of  valiant 
blood  by  which  they  had  been  pur- 
chased. 

On  other  points  mournful  losses 
were  sustained,  and,  unaccompanied 
by  any  halo  of  ffiorv,  the  dark  and 
dismal  tales  of  deatn  broke  heavily 
on  the  nation  which  had  fondly  an- 
ticipated victory  and  conquest.  An 
army  of  40,000  men,  the  finest  that 
ever  left  the  shores  of  Britain,  was 
embarked  in  the  southern  ports  of 
the  kingdom,  and  escorted  by  a  fleet 
against  which  the  united  navies  of 
the  world  could  not  have  coped.  Di- 


rected to  the  Peninsula  at  the  tiuie 
when  Sir  Arthur  WelleBley*8  smaU 
army  was  balancing  their  fortann 
in  the  fields  of  Talavera,  such  a  ioree 
would  have  swept  the  Frendi  from 
the  country.  Landed  in  the  north 
of  Germany  before  the  battle  of 
Wagram,  and  when  so  anzkniriy 
looked  for,  it  would  have  rallied  aU 
the  warlike  nations  fimn  the  Rhine 
to  the  Oder  round  its  standards,  and 
would  have  raised  up  a  power,  mcnl 
as  well  as  ph3rsical,  to  whidi  NapcH 
leon,  still  flunt  and  reeling  flrom  the 
blow  of  Aroem,  could  then  have 
offered  no  effectual  resistance.  Vie* 
tory,  with  little  loss,  might  have 
been  theirs,  and  the  eiory  of  lihe- 
rating  the  Continent  nam  thraldom 
might  have  been  gained  by  Britain 
alone,  withoutbeingafterwardsabazed 
with  the  snows  of  the  north  and  the 
l^ons  of  Russia.  Not  only  was 
this  brij;ht  prospect  of  glory  lost  to 
the  nation,  but,  as  too  many  will  ny, 
lost  firom  selfish  motives. 

The  British  armament,  instead  of 
striking  a  blow  imc  the  independence 
of  Europe,  was  destined  to  strike 
only  for  what  were  deemed  British 
interests.  The  expedition  was  di- 
rected against  Antwerp  and  the 
French  fleet  and  naval  establishneiit 
in  the  Scheldt.  Lord  Chatham  com- 
manded the  land  and  Sir  Bichmrd 
Strachan  the  naval  forces.  On  the 
80th  of  July  the  armament  came  in 
sight  of  the  isle  of  Walcheren,  wlien 
preparations  were  instanUy  made  fiat 
landing.  The  evening  was  fine ;  &r 
as  the  eye  could  reacn  the  sea  uraa 
covered  with  vessels,  whose  white 
sails  shone  fair  in  the  setting  son,  and 
by  sturdy  exertions,  such  only  as 
British  sailors  are  capable  of  maraig; 
10,000  men  were  soon  in  the  ImmUs, 
and  formed  in  their  respective  divi- 
sions. The  fire  of  the  smaller  ships 
ci  war,  whose  guns  deaied  the 
beach,  gave  the  signal  to  advanee. 
Anxious  sailors  manned  yaids  and 
cross-trees,  and  waved  high  their 
hats  to  cheer  thdr  comrades,  and 
under  pennons  flung  wide  and  oo- 
loun  mmUyed  the  whole,  palled 
bravely  for  the  shore.  It  waa  a 
sight  to  give  life  to  the  inanimate ; 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  army  was 
boundless ;  the  hopes  of  vidoiy  and 
conquest  that  inspired  all  ranks  ex- 
ceeded any  perhaps  ever  cheridied 
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by  British  troops.  Proportionately 
dark,  therefore,  yna  the  disappoint- 
ment in  which  these  brilliant  ezpec- 
tatknis  were  destined  to  end. 

The  French  troops  were  soon 
driTen  within  the  walls  of  the  for- 
tresses, and  on  the  1st  of  August  part 
of  the  arm^  inyested  Flushing,  wnile 
another  division  landed  in  South 
Beyeland,  where  they  found  the  im- 
portant fort  of  Barth  dismantled  and 
evacuated.  It  was  plainly  seen  that 
the  enemy  were  totally  unprepared 
for  the  attack.  Instead  of  avail- 
ing themselves  of  this  great  advan- 
tage, the  main  army  awaited  the  re- 
ductioQ  of  Flushing,  which  only  sur- 
rendered on  the  17th  of  August,  and 
it  vras  the  24th  before  all  the  be- 
sieging troops  were  assembled  in 
transports  near  Barth.  Twenty-four 
days,  worth  more  than  20,000  men, 
had.  thus  been  gained  to  the  French ; 
and  Lord  Chatham,  then,  deeming 
the  farther  prosecution  of  the  enter- 
prise altogether  hopeless,  assembled 
the  lieutenant-generals  of  the  army, 
and  bavins  submitted  to  them  the 
flituatlon  of  affairs,  all  agreed  in  the 
resolution  to  re-embark  the  troops 
and  return  to  England.  The  seeds 
of  the  Polder  fever,  which  rages  in 
Zealand  during  the  autumn,  were  the 
only  laurels  they  carried  along  with 
them  frcmi  this  disastrous  expedition. 
Fifteen  thousand  men  wero  left  to 
garrison  the  Isle  of  Walcheren,  and 
of  these  a  great  proportion  was  soon 
in  hospital.  When  vnnter  set  in,  the 
basin,  works,  and  arsenal,  were  or- 
dered to  be  destroyed,  and  in  the  end 
of  December  this  important  conquest 
was  altogether  abandoned. 

The  blame  of  this  failure  was  uni- 
versally cast  upon  Lord  Chatham, 
though  in  some  respects  unjustly 
perhaps,  for  his  lordship  was  an  offi- 
cer of  distiuj^uished  talents.  But, 
unable  to  nse  above  the  existing 
views  and  received  opinions  of  his 
time,  hediared  in  the  general  idea  of 
the  infidlibility  of  French  soldiers, 
and  did  not  conceive  it  possible  that 
their  defences  could  present  weak 
pcHnts,  thouffh  the  subsequent  oceu- 
pation  of  we  country  by  British 
troops  shewed  us  that  we  had  recoiled 
from  works  that  could  have  offered 
no  resistance,  and  which,  as  we  also 
learned,  were  defended  only  by  the 
hastily  assembled  National  Guards 
of  the  Belgian  provinces,  from  whom 


little  or  no  opposition  was  to  be  ap^ 
prehended. 

Much  of  this  ought,  perhaps,  to 
have  been  known,  and  could  cer- 
tainly have  been  learned ;  l>ut  Lord 
Chatnam  saw  only  the  limits  of  his 
own  means.  How  much  could  be 
effected  by  resolution,  promptness, 
and  daring — ^how  much  the  gallantry 
and  energy  of  British  sauors  and 
soldiers  wero  capable  of  achieving 
against  ordinary  adversaries,  he  knew 
not,  and  had  no  means  even  of  con- 
jecturing. The  science  of  war  is  a 
sealed  book  to  the  officers  of  the 
British  army ;  they  rise  by  ]^urchase 
and  interest,  and  not  by  merit.  The 
language  having  no  military  litera- 
ture, no  means  of  professional  study 
are  open  to  those  who  might  be  de- 
sirous of  acquiring  knowledge ;  the 
minds  of  the  best,  therefore,  remain 
uncultivated  and  deprived  of  those 
strengthening  and  invigorating  ele- 
ments which  necessarily  result  firom 
knowledge,  study,  information,  and 
the  power  and  habit  of  reflection  to 
which  those  endowments  give  rise. 
Men  of  high  genius,  guided  by  the 
brilliant  light  of  inspiration,  may  not 
require  such  artificial  aids ;  but  even 

fenius  is  improved  and  enlarged  by 
nowledge,  and,  above  all,  the  mass 
of  men  TOlong  to  the  ordinary  class, 
and  it  is  for  this  class  that  the  insti- 
tutions of  a  country  must  be  calcu- 
lated. Men  of  high,  lofty,  and  com- 
manding genius,  belong  to  the  rare 
production  of  nature.  Able  men,  on 
the  contrary,  are  to  be  found  at  all 
times,  and  in  all  countries,  and  in  no 
countiy  more  frequently  than  in  Bri- 
tain ;  but  they  are  not,  and  cannot 
be,  above  deriving  benefit  fh>m 
knowledge :  and  the  system  of  pre- 
ferment, which  sets  studv  and  in- 
formation at  nought,  whicn  deprives 
an  army  of  the  best  qualities  its  very 
officers  might  possess,  and  gives 
rank  and  almost  boundless  control 
over  the  fortunes  of  soldiers  to  the 
mere  possessor  of  wealth,  regardless 
of  his  deserts,  which  are  as  often  low 
as  high,  must  ever  be  as  ii^urious  as 
dishonourable  to  a  great  and  en- 
lightened country. 

On  the  ocean  the  British  had  been 
more  fortunate.  Admiral  Gambier 
and  Lord  Cochrane  had  destroyed 
the  French  fleet  before  Rochefort, 
and,  in  the  Mediterranean,  Lord 
CoUingwood  had  captured  a  French 
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oGBToy  destined  fi>r  Spain,  and  de* 
Btroyed  the  ahipe  of  war  by  which  it 
was  eiOQrted.  Mariini^mei  Cayenne, 
Senegalf  and  the  Ionian  Islands,  were 
taken,  and,  by  the  aid  of  a  British 
force,  the  French  were  expelled  from 
the  Spanish  portion  of  St.  Dcnningo. 
But  tnese  nunor  advantages,  gained 
at  a  distance,  could  tell  Imt  s%htly 
against  the  power  of  Napoleon. 

Ever  since  the  armistice  of  Znaim, 
ne|»tiations  for  peace  had  been  car* 
ried  on  at  Altenburg,  but  the  condi- 
tions proposed  by  tne  Frendi  were 
at  first  so  extravagant  that  hostili- 
ties were  more  than  once  on  the 
point  of  beinff  renewed.  The  fiulure 
of  the  English  expedition  had,  how- 
ever, lowered  the  hopes  of  Austria; 
and  Norvins  confesses,  that  the 
losses  sustained  by  the  French  army, 
particularly  in  the  old  cuiraasiers, 
who  had  ullen  at  Essling,  had  been 
80  great  as  to  moderate  even  Na- 
poleon's demands.  Every  point,  ex- 
cept the  amount  <^  the  war  contri- 
bution, had  been  settled.  The  French 
demanded  a  hundred  milliona  of 
finncs,  the  Austrians  wished  to  give 
onlv  half  that  sum,  when,  on  the 
18th  of  October,  an  event  happened 
which  helped  to  level  this  diffiouKy 
also.  Napoleon  lived  in  great  re* 
tirement  at  Schdnbrun,  and  was 
rarely  seen  unless  when  inspecting 
his  guards  in  the  court  of  the  palace, 
a  cixcumstance  that  brought  a  num- 
ber of  spectators  to  the  spot  when 
such  reviews  were  eacpected.  On  the 
morning  of  the ,  day  mentioned,  a 
younff  man  was  observed  trying  to 
force  his  way  through  the  crowd  of 
staff-officers  who  alwavs  surrounded 
the  emperor.  General  Bapp,  in  try- 
ing to  thrust  him  back,  fSut  a  wea* 
pon,  which  betrayed  the  asaassinj 
concealed  beneath  his  coat,  and  im- 
mediately caused  him  to  be  arrested. 
This  political  fanatic,  whose  name 
was  Stops,  was  only  nineteen  years 
of  age,  and  was  the  son  of  a  Protes- 
tant dergyman  of  Erfurth.  When 
Napoleon  returned  to  the  paUce,  he 
interzogated  the  young  fimatk,  who 
Ikankly  avowed  his  intentioB.  A^ter 
various  questions,  to  which  he  replied 
with  pemet  calmness,  the  emperor 
demanded  why  he  wished  to  assassi- 
nate him.  ^  Because  there  will  be 
no  peace  in  Germany  ss  long  as  you 
liver  said  the  young  man.  ^*Do 
you  believe  that  Heaven  sanctifies 


mnderP**  inquired  NapfOcflB.  »I 
have  my  doubts,**  replied  the  other; 
'^  but  I  expeeted  forgiveness  ineoa- 
sequenoe  <m  the  service  I  shovld  hsve 
rendered  my  coutt^.**  ^Iflwereto 
fonive  you,**  continned  the  enqicnr, 
»*v%at would  you  do?**  ^'Ivould 
still  sUy  you,**  was  theanswer.  Hbe 
wretched  lunatic  was  seat  bsfive  t 
military  comnussion,  condenuMd  to 
death,  and  shot  aocordii^.  And 
thouj^  no  one  will  doubt  the  jmlifie 
of  the  sentence^  Ni^poleon^s  condoct 
in  allowing  it  to  be  executed  ooa- 
trssts  but  mdififaowntly  with  the  no- 
ble behaviour  of  Leopold  I.  od  a 


near  Schdnbrun,   that  prinoe  an 
fired  at  by  an   wsssmin,  who,  oa 
being  seiaed  by  the  flHff*^fl*rtS|  tnd 
brought  before  the  sovenka,  aiw 
acknowledged  his  guilt    ^  we  the 
starving  wretch  a  haadsad  dnestii* 
said   Leo^d,   with    the   hscgfaty 
Spanish  air  for  which  he  was  di^ 
tinguished,  **and  let  him  ran  for  ha 
li&,  and  cross  the  firontier  befiiie  Ihe 
police  overtake   him.**     This  vv 
princely  and  imperial  eoodnct,  but 
not  that  of  Napoleon.    Hisidolsten 
tell  us,  indeed,  that  it  was  ooly  tbe 
resolution  expressed  by  the  vos^g 
fiuiatic  to  neisevexe  in  &  mnnlenwi 
attempt  wnich  prevented  the  empe* 
ror,  wno  to  the  last  inclined  to  nercx, 
from  pardoning  him.   Wretchedpu- 
erilities  1  fit  only  to  inmoee  on  the 
credulous  and  uwapabie;  for  had 
one  spark  of  generous  huiasDity  ex- 
isted m  his  breast,  had  a  single  fibre 
of  his  mire-formed  heart  reooikd 
from  the  nee^ess  shedding  of  blood, 
nothing  coidd  luve  preraited  thii 
unhappy  maniac  from  being  eoaiiDed 
to  a  lunatic  a^lum  in  Fnmee;  sad 
historyt  ^^ch  lays  the  Uood  of  mil- 
lions  on  the  head  of  N^mIcob,  wooM 
be  able  to  give  him  the  credit  for  at 
least  one  act  of  dcnen^.   Badfield, 
who,  in  a  fit  of  insanity,  find  a  wtcl 
at  Geoise  HL,  was  confined  in  M- 
lam,  and  lived  many  yBaaatemrds 
to  pray  £ar  the  welfitte  of  the  ceae- 
xous  monaid^  who  had  pardsaea  the 
maniac  crime.    The  idiot  bojr  w 
attempted  the  life  of  onr  oneea  ii » 
similar  custody ;  but  desth  ^j^ 
only  remedy  that  pmoHad  iladf  to 
Napoleon. 

Though  there  is  noOiqg  9^ 
ther  improbable  hi  the  nsmier  ii 
which  Steps  is  said  to  have  beeaar- 
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rested,  it  ii  mare  likbly  that  he  ma 
tzaoed  to  the  spot  by  the  French 
polioe,  aod  arreted  in  time  to  ahew 
their  seal  and  avert  miafortime. 
Bigmm  tell  na  that  a  letter,  written 
by  the  unhappy  young  man  to  hia 
pArenta,  at  the  nuMnent  of  his  leaving 
£r£arth  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
ezecntjng  the  morderoua  deed,  had 
fallen  into  the  handa  of  the  French 
authoritaea,  and  it  ia  certain  that  they 
would  not  fail  toj^raue  the  intended 
criminaL  The  hiatorian  on  thia  oc- 
cawm  makea  rather  a  curiooa  con- 
leaaion.  ^*A11  Geimany,'*  he  aaya, 
**  ought  to  have  aoapected  that  there 
eaJated  an  office,  firat  at  Berlin,  and 
then  at  Erlurth, /or  vnieaimg  letters  j 
and  yet  it  aeemed  to  atrike  no  one ; 
for  thia  aeeret  inqniaition  every  day 
tunongfat  to  light  the  moat  curioua 
avowals  and  indiseretiona,  which  were 
ooDfltantiy  found  in  sealed  lettera, 
and  commnniRated  by  extracts  to  the 
emperor.**  The  world  are  not  very 
Tirtoona,  bnt  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
why  th^  ought  naturally  to  have 
floapectea  that  such  baaeneaa  was  ao- 
tuallv  reduced  to  lyatem,  least  of  all, 
by  thoae  ^idio  pr«lended  to  be  the 


r^generaloiB  of  nationa.  It  la  even 
now  fortunate  that  we  find  honeat 
and  upright  men  atill  ao  far  blinded 
by  the  very  arta  they  long  aariated 
to  praetiae  aa  unconsciously  to  hft 
up  the  veil  that  concealed  the  whole 
maehinery  of  infamy,  and  display  its 
working  m  the  fiiU  face  of  the  day. 

The  attempt  of  Staps  made,  aa 
Bignon  tella  us,  a  atrouff  imniession 
on  Nraoleon,  aa  it  revealed  the  deep 
hatsaa  entertained  againat  him  by 
the  people  of  G«rmanj.  He  imme- 
diately ordered  hia  nuniatera  to  doae 
with  Austria,  and  to  halve  the  differ- 
oiee  of  the  aum  atill  in  dispute  be- 
tween th^  On  the  very  next  day, 
the  14th  of  Oetober,  the  definitive 
treaty  of  peace  was  already  aigned  at 
Vienna;  and,  on  the  16th,  JSvpoieim 
left  Schonbrun  for  Munich,  there 
to  await  its  ratification  by  the  Empe- 
ror Francis.  But  he  did  not  leave 
the  Austrian  capital  without  addins 
insult  to  gyprcaaibn,  for  he  ordered 
the  fortificationa  of  l^nna  to  be 
blown  1^  aa  soon  as  the  ratificati(m 
(^thetrSatyahonld  be  received;  that 
is,  exactly  after  he  had  aigned  away 
all  ri^t  to  command  such  an  act  of 
violence  to  be  coauidtted. 

Aealria,  ho!wev«r,  was  too  fteble 


to  reaent  the  ind(gidfy,  and  the  Em- 
peror Franda  waa  obliffed  to  adhere 
to  the  fatal  treaty  which  the  Prince 
of  Uchtenstein  had  shed  tearsin  sign- 
ing. The  vanquished  purchased 
peace  on  this  occasion  by  surrendeT'- 
mg  Saltzburg  and  part  of  Upper 
Austria  to  the  Ckmfederation  or  the 
Bhine,  part  of  Bohemia  to  the 
King  of  Saxony,  and  Cracow  and 
Western  Galliaa  to  the  same  prince, 
aa  Grand  Duke  of  Waraaw.  J^artof 
Eastern  Gallida  was  given  to  the 
caar,  and  for  herself  France  re- 
tained Trieste,  Camiola,  Friuli,  Vil- 
lach,  with  parts  of  Crotia  and  Dal- 
matia;  by  which  the  French  Blyrian 
provinces  were  brought  into  con- 
nexion with  the  kmgd(»n  of  Italy. 
By  this  act,  Austria  was  cut  off  firom 
the  aea,  and  gave  up  a  territory  of 
45/)00  aquare  miles,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  nearly  4^000,000;  the  extraor- 
dinary war  contribution  to  be  paid  waa 
fixed  at  85,000,000  firanca,  and,  by  a 
aeeret  article,  it  waa  atipulat^  that 
the  Austrian  army  should  not  exceed 
150,000  men.  Tne  monarchy  waa  to 
riae  no  more. 

Though  Bimon  held  the  aame 
situation  at  Vienna  which  he  had 
formerly  occupied  at  Berlin,  he  doea 
not  give  ua  any  eatimate  o£  the  loaa 
of  wealth  and  prcperty  occaaioned  to 
Auatria  by  thu  raort  campaign,  but 
we  have  evidence  enough  to  shew 
that  it  must  have  been  great  indeed. 
By  the  emperor's  letter  to  Dam, 
dated  7th  Aujnist,  he  directs  that, 
from  the  1st  of  April,  not  a  fiirthing 
of  the  expense  of  the  army  is  to  f^ 
upon  the  French  treasury;  so  tiiat 
pay,  dothmg,  stores,  and  supplies  of 
eveiy  kind,  were  to  be  drawn  from 
the  occupied  countries.  Every  thing 
deemed  public  property  was  confi»- 
cated,  sold,  or  carried  away ;  tiie  ex- 
tortions practiaed  by  public  ftmc- 
tionaxies  and  private  mdividuals  were 
enormous,  and  on  many  lines  of 
march  the  vUlages  and  hamlets  had 
been  burnt  to  the  ground,  and 
wherever  the  troops  had  passed  the 
people  had  been  cruelly  oppreaaed. 

One  illuatration  wiU  be  anfikient. 
The  IniemUtni  Bieteuil  impoaad  the 
following  taxea  and  requiaition  on  the 
town  and  district  of  Grata,  in  Styria : 
12,800  ewta.  of  flour;  44,800,000 
francs,  in  ten  instalments,  at  the  in- 
tervals of  ten  dava  each,  one  half  in 
eoin,  a  quarter  m  matoriahs  and  a 
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qaarter  in  bonk  bills ;  ft  demand  ex- 
ceeding more  than  half  the  territorial 
value  ofthe  whole  province.  Besides 
these,  50,000  pairs  of  shoes,  100,000 
ells  of  linen,  and  50,000  shirts,  were 
demanded.  Farther,  600  cavalry,  600 
artillery  horses,  and  480  wagons, 
with  four  horses  each.  And  all  this 
within  a  space  of  from  twenty  to 
forty  days.  As  it  was  impossible  for 
small  and  poor  communities  to  raise 
such  enormous  supjilies,  they  natu- 
rally resorted  to  bribery,  and  ]pur- 
chased  firom  the  authorities  reductions 
of  these  exorbitant  demands, —  a 
practice  which  became  one  of  the 
main  sources  of  the  boundless  cor- 
ruption which  disgraced  the  French 
army  under  Napoleon. 

Of  all  the  nations  engaged  in  the 
German  war  of  1809,  the  gallant 
TVrolese  suffered  the  heaviest  losses. 
Abandoned  by  Austria  on  the  con- 
clusion of  the  truce  of  Znaim,  they 
had  reftued  to  lay  down  their  arms. 
Even  the  peace  of  Vienna  did  not 
discouiage  their  efforts  in  the 
cause,  and  in  an  evil  hour  they  re- 
sumed the  arms  which  they  had  at 
first  laid  down.  The  viceroy  of 
Italy  was  appointed  to  march  against 
them  with  50,000  men;  but  it  was 
only  after  frightful  excesses  had  been 
committed,  after  the  lovdy  vaUeys 
of  this  retired  province  had,  as  Count 
Seebach  expresses  it,  been  "  inundated 
by  seas  of  flame,*"  that  their  ultimate 
submission  was  brought  about,  more 
by  the  generous  humanity  of  Gene- 
ral Baragay  d*Hilliers  than  by  the 
foroe  of  arms.  This  excellent  sol- 
dier offered  to  connive  even  at  the 
escape  of  Hoffer,  but  the  gallant 
mountaineer  breathed  only  in  moun- 
tain air,  and  trusted  to  nnd  shelter 
and  safety  in  the  recesses  of  the  Alp- 
ine wilaemess.  His  retreat  was 
betrayed  to  the  French,  and  on  the 
20th  of  January  he  was  arrested 
and  oondocted  to  Mantua,  where  he 
was  tried  and  condemned  by  military 


commission.  General  Bissoo,  tlie 
president  of  this  tribunal,  had  been 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Tyrvkwt,  mad 
was  protected  from  pomuar  foxy  by 
the  very  man  whose  aeath-wamiit 
he  now  signed.  A  telegn^ihk  order 
soon  gave  Uie  required  signal^  and 
Hoffer  was  shot  on  the  ramparts  of 
Mantua  on  the  20th  Febmarv ;  he 
met  his  doom,  as  the  priest  who  ac- 
companied him  had  the  boldnesw  to 
publish,  '^  Come  un  eroe  CkruHaao  e 
martire  intrepido.** 

It  has  of  late  been  the  tSuihion  with 
German  writers  to  represent  both 
Schill  and  Hoffer  as  destttute  of  the 
talents  requisite  for  the  weighty 
tasks  they  undertook  to  perform. 
We  know  not  how  the  case  may 
have  been,  but  if  they  wanted  taknts, 
then  was  tiieir  courage  alone  soft- 
dent  for  greatness,  for  it  roae  hr 
above  the  gloom  and  despondency 
which  hung  over  Europe,  andnressed 
to  the  ground  men  of  the  highest 
station  and  attainments.  At  a  time 
when  nations  and  millions  bent  be- 
fore the  hand  of  tyniaj,  whea 
lo3ralty,  |)atriotism,  attachment  to 
km^  prmces  and  time-honoured 
institutions,  seemed  to  have  ramhed 
from  the  earth,  these  men  ventured 
to  raise  the  standard  of  freedom,  and 
to  appeal  to  those  virtues  which  the 
timid  deemed  extinct ;  and  the  aetkiiis 
they  performed,  the  universal  sym- 
pathy they  exched,  proves  thai]  they 
judged  rightly  of  their  conntiTinen, 
and  that  nonour,  lovalty,  and  na- 
tional pride,  yet  dwdt  in  the  hearts 
ofthe  brave.  They  fell  indeed ;  eariy 
victims  in  freedom's  cause,  bat  Cor 
not  having  despaired  of  that  gaUaat 
cause  at  a  time  when  trembUng 
Europe  stood  aloof,  for  having  boldly 
fronted  tyranny  at  its  height  of  power, 
fame  shall  ever  honour  their  nanie>» 
and  history  record  them  taasmg  the 
brightest  of  those  that  abed  a  lostie 
on  the  Gennan  land. 


COVCLDSION. 

The  Campaign  of  Wagram  is  the  last  in  Napoleon's  Bisei  and  neeesiarily 
terminates  tins  series  of  brief  sketches.  We  term  them  brief  because  theie 
is  not  a  single  campaign  described  in  those  papers  which  doea  not,  when 
nam^  by  military  historians,  extend  to  entire  volumes;  and  Pellet 
actually  fills  four  goodly  tomes  with  his  account  of  the  Austrian  war  of 
1809.  It  was  less  our  intention,  however,  to  enter  into  minute  military  de- 
tails, than  to  give  a  general  character  of  the  operatu>ns  carried  on,  and 
shev  the  r^  causes  whi«h  led  to  the  great  resuUs  prodne^t  to  shew,  «|8o, 
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Uie  little  degree  of  credit  due  to  those  eztrava^t  French  statemetits  on 
^whicli  so  many  in  this  country  still  found  their  opinion  of  the  principal 
aetors  in  the  great  events  that  marked  the  end  of  the  last  and  commencement 
of  the  present  century. 

Txk  merely  sketching  the  campaigns  of  Napoleon's  Rise,  we  haye  natu- 
r^ly  depriyed  oursdyes  of  the  opportunity  of  entering  into  an  examination 
of  &s  general  conduct  during  tne  period  of  his  prosperity— of  shewing,  in 
fact,  tl^t  he  was  the  same  man  from  first  to  last.   To  Uie  present  writer 
tliis    Qmission  is  naturaUy  a  matter  of  regret,  as  many  will  think  that 
Hie  talents  and  character  of  the  French  emperor  cannot  he  fairly  estimated 
by  the  history  of  his  fall,  hy  his  conduct  during  years  of  adversity,  and  hy 
ttke  oontents  of  a  work,  in  which  the  actions  of  his  rise  are  only  hrought 
formnoLrd  as  an  introduction  to  shew  the  vast  power  to  which  he  had  attained. 
It  is  of  course  for  the  reader  to  decide  on  an  objection  we  deem  more 
plAosible  than  just.    Except  in  very  peculiar  cases,  we  certainly  think  that 
tbic  talents  and  character  of  an  individual  may  be  fairly  estimated  by  his 
conduct  during  an  active  and  important  period  of  his  life,  especially  when  it 
extends,  as  in  the  present  case,  to  a  period  of  more  than  three  eventful 
years.    We  candidly  confess  that  we  do  not  see  how  an3r  man  possessinff 
talents,  genius,  firmness,  and  courage,  proportionate  to  his  station,  could 
possibly  have  behaved  in  the  manner  Napoleon  behaved  during  the  period 
of  his  &11;-— how  the  great  stakes  then  contended  for, — ^fame,  honour,  empire, 
cavld  fail  to  awaken  some  sparks  of  genius,  courage,  heroism,  in  any  heart 
or  head  which  had  ever  owned  a  particle  of  the  brilliant  elements.    We 
know,  of  course,  that  men  have  changed,  that  minds  of  great  power  and 
vigour  have  given  way,  sunk  to  absolute  imbecility  in  the  space  of  a  few 
months  or  years.    But  such  changes  have  generally  resulted  from  iUness, 
age,  from  severe  blows,  moral  or  physical, — ^from  marked  and  distinct 
causes,  the  consequences  of  which  were  soon  perceived  by  all  who  sur- 
rounded  the  sunerer.      Nothing,   however,  of  this   kind   happened   to 
Napoleon :  he  was  in  the  hale  and  active  years  of  life,  had  not  completed  his 
forty-sixth  year  when  he  fought  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  seems  always 
to  nave  e^joved    extreme  ^ood   health.     Nor   do  his  friends  and   ad- 
mirers pretend  that  his  fiiculties  had  declined,  or  that  the  lustre  of  his  genius 
had  oesuBed  to  shine  with  its  usual  brilliancy.    They  ascribe  his  fidl  to  treason, 
the  desertion  of  friends,  to  adverse  fortune,  and  to  circumstances  over  which 
he  could  exercise  no  control ;  they  account  for  it  hj  statements  that  will 
not  stand  the  test  of  one  moment*s  rational  investigation ;  but  never  to  any 
fidling  of  his  talents,  which  shone,  according  to  them,  as  brightly  at  Moscow 
9nd  Waterloo,  as  at  Austerlitz  and  Marengo. 

Some  readers  may,  perhaps,  endeavour  to  turn  our  own  argument 
against  us,  and  ask  why,  if  a  man  is  tiled  by  his  conduct  during  a  partial 
period  of  his  life,  we  do  not  try  the  character  of  Napoleon  by  the  longer 
period  of  his  prosperity,  instead  of  trying  him  by  his  conduct  in  adversity  ? 
Our  reply  may  be  brief.  In  endeavouring  to  establish  any  particular  opinion, 
or  proposition,  every  author  has,  of  course,  the  option  to  select  what  he  may 
deem  tne  proofs  best  calculated  to  make  out  his  case,  even  as  the  reader  has 
the  power  to  reject  as  insufficient  the  evidence  that  is  tendered.  Though  the 
jRite  ofNapoleom,  would,  in  the  estimation  of  the  present  writer,  have  tended 
Btronsly  to  confirm  the  views  advocated  in  the  history  of  his  FaU^  the  latter 
period  was  the  one  to  be  chosen  the  moment  it  became  evident  that  the  Bue 
and  Fatt—foT  both  were  written — formed  together  too  voluminous  a  work  for 
publication.  The  history  of  the  Fall  had  a  natural,  and  distinctly  marked 
termination ;  the  events  to  be  recorded  were  nearer  our  own  time,  had  stiU 
a  greater  hold  on  public  interest,  were  of  gigantic  maenitode,  led  to  propor- 
tionate results,  and  form  altogether  a  vast  cydopean  hindmark  in  European 
history.  With  such  advantases  they  were,  of  course,  better  suited  ^  to  point 
the  moral  and  adorn  the  tale  we  had  to  relate  than  a  mere  adventurous  rise 
to  power  by  the  impulse  of  a  revolutionary  tempest  possibly  could  be.  There 
have  been  many  Napoleons,  many  men  who,  in  revolutionary  times,  have  raised 
themselves,  or  were  raised,  from  humble  rank  to  supreme  authority ;  but 
there  is  only  one  French  RBW^ntion  recorded  in  the  annals  of  civiiiaed  times, 
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•'Oiily  one  conniMoii  which  threw  the  wild  and  bonndlen  power,  abaolcte 
control  oyer  the  liyes  and  properties  of  a  whole  people  snooeasiTelj  into  the 
hands  of  such  men  as  Bobespierre,  Danton,  Barras  and  Bonaparte. 

It  must  farther  be  added,  that  the  evidence  for  bringing  ont  the  real 
character  of  the  events  included  within  the  period  of  Napoleon's  &I1  is 
stronser  and  more  complete  than  any  by  which  nis  early  history  can  be  sup- 
ported. While  great  events  were  on  Uie  gale,  while  &e  swoni  was  atill  m 
every  hand,  there  was  comparatively  little  writing.  It  was  only  after  the 
general  peace,  after  years  oH  leisore  and  repose,  tlukt  the  principal  acton  in 
the  ^reat  scenes  tooK  np  the  pen  to  record  the  events  in  which  tbey  had 
participated ;  and  by  that  time  many  of  the  actors  in  the  earlier  scenes  had 
ak-eady  passed  away,  or  had  nothing  to  relate  which  could  exdte  inUaest 
when  placed  by  the  side  of  the  closu^  catastrophe  of  the  great  Emopeaa 
drama. 

For  these  reasons  the  period  of  Napoleon's  &11  was  chosen,  as  safficknt, 
in  the  author's  opinion,  to  illustrate  tne  "Bastard  Cssar's"  real  character; 
and  from  the  mass  of  evidence  he  has  necessarily  gone  over,  he  feels  confident 
that  when  the  histoiy  of  Napoleon's  rise  shaU  be  fairly  written,  when  the 
mighty  roll  of  events  resulting  from  the  tempest  of  revolution  shall  be  taken 
fhUy  into  account,  it  will  then  be  seen  that  Ekmaparte  was,  as  general,  con- 
sul and  emperor,  the  very  same  from  first  to  last.  The  impartial  reader  of 
history  will  then  see,  that  this  boasted  man,  at  all  times  as  caUous  of  heart 
as  destitute  of  principle,  possessed  but  moderate  talents,  was  presomptnoia 
and  arrogant  in  the  hour  of  prosperity,  timid,  destitute  of  resources,  defiaent 
in  firmness — ^his  high  station  considered — defident  even  dT  personal  courage 
in  the  hour  of  adversity.  It  will  then  be  evident,  that  the  conduct  diapLajed 
on  the  retreat  from  Moscow  and  Leipzig  was  only,  under  altered  orcnm- 
stances,  a  repetition  of  the  feebleneas  already  evinced  on  the  Corsaglia  and 
at  Castiglione ;  that  the  disgraceful  ^ht  from  Waterloo,  which  oatstrint 
even  the  speed  of  the  civil  authorities  attending  the  army,  sprung  from  the 
same  want  of  gallant  and  manly  feeling  already  perceptible  at  Marengo  and 
on  the  explosion  of  the  Infernal  Madiine,  and  that  the  tame  abdicatian, 
signed  at  the  bidding  of  despicable  senates,  was,  if  possible,  more  than  a  le- 
p^ition  of  the  craven  part  acted  on  the  18th  Brumaire  I 

In  now  taking  our  leave,  we  can  only  remind  the  reader,  that  every  new 
theory  or  opinion  advanced  on  a  point  of  nistory,  sdence,  or  philosophy,  kaa  in- 
variably, wnatever  the  ultimate  result  might  prove,  fotmd  critics,  who  in  the 
first  instance  proclaimed  it  ^  absurd"  and  ^^paradoxical,"  termed  it  a  ** crotchet," 
with  other  equally  convincing  names.  We  claim  for  our  tri^n^  specula- 
tions no  exemption  from  a  fate  which  has  attended  the  most  brilliant  disco- 
veries ;  we  claim  only  a  fair  hearing,  and  hope  that  those  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  subject  will  not  condemn  us  unheard,  and  without  examining 
the  fiicts  from  which  our  inferences  are  drawn,  the  evidence  on  which  our 
opinion  is  founded,-— fkcts  and  evidence,  the  strength  and  accoraqr  of  which 
remain,  as  yet,  unchallenged  and  unquestioned. 
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In  the  dose  of  our  list  paoer  we 
hftd  reconducted  Alice  to  Newby 
Qimofsitj  and  her  fond,  gkd  heart 
had  bounded  with  joy,  as  the  day 
after  her  arrival  she  iiaw  Lord  Ar- 
thur's trareUing  carriage  drive  m  to 
the  door.  She  had  reoeiyed  nim 
with  the  nneonstrained  demonstra- 
tkm  of  the  pleasure  which  she  fdt 

Half  an  hour  after  his  arrival, 
and  when  he  had  paid  his  civilities 
all  around  the  circle,  he  had  con- 
trived unobserved,  and  with  the  tact 
BO  peeuliarly  his  own,  to  draw  her  a 
little  aside. 

**Ah,  Alice,**  said  he  (they  were 
standing  in  the  recess  of  a  window, 
just  out  of  hearing  of  the  gay  as- 
sembled 'group),  **  what  a  dieun  of 
love  was  ours  oefore  we  parted  I  and 
propitious  Fortune  renews  it  to  us 
again*  Alice,  I  have  felt  that  we 
must  Uve  for  one  another — I  have 
felt  that  my  hope,  my  joy,  my  being, 
are  in  your  keeping ;  without  you  I 
knguiah,  and  vegetate  rather  than 
Uve." 

Alice  was  gratified,  but  mizzled. 
Those  words  were  not  surely  sup- 
posed to  contain  a  proposal  of  mar- 
riage? No ;  Lord  Artnur  had  made 
no  proposition,  asked  no  question, 
preierred  no  reauest;  yet  it  was 
only  in  married  life  that  the  hope, 
and  joy,  and  being,  of  two  persons  of 
different  sexes  comd  be  moulded  to- 
gether. No,  it  was  not  a  proposal, 
but  it  was  the  notice  and  prelude  of 
one  soon  to  follow. 

The  days  passed  as  before ;  Lord 
Arthur  hung  about  Alice  as  she  sat, 
rode  by  the  side  of  the  carriage  when 
she  had  her  aeat  there  uy  Mrs. 
Newby ;  he  hovered  over  the  piano 
when  she  played,  read  to  the  work* 
ing  party  when  she  plied  her  needle 
amoDgst  them.  In  ftct,  he  seemed 
happy  only  by  her  side.  He  was  so 
agreeable,  wdl-bred,  and  highly-in- 
formed—so  dmnt  in  his  attentions, 
whioh  were  dmised  over  the  whole 
f  ,  that  whilst  he  had  the  deep, 
love  of  one,  he  possessed  the 
admiration  and  sood-will  of  alL 
Witti  talents  to  eaipse  any  man,  he 


would  rival  no  one ;  when  he  con- 
versed it  was  observed  that,  whilst 
he  interested  all,  others  were  drawn 
out  by  him,  and  appeared  to  surpass 
themselves. 

Mrs.  Newby  rather  wondered  that 
he  vet  deferred  his  proposal;  no 
doubt,  however,  entered  ner  mind 
but  that  it  would  eventuallv  come. 
Alice  was  too  happy  to  think  much 
upon  the  subject  Lord  Arthur, 
however,  resolved  once  more  to 
sound  her  feeling  upon  the  matter 
before  he  finally  resolved  to  abandon 
his  liberty  by  marriage.  On  an  oc- 
casion when  they  found  themselves 
alone  together,  he  said  to  her, — 

*^I>o  you  remember,  Alice**  (for 
by  that  name  he  had  long  fondly 
ealled  her^  **a  conversation  that  we 
had  the  oay  before  you  went  to  at- 
tend your  siBter*8  wedding  P** 

"I  well  remember  it,  Lord  Ar- 
thur.** 

**And  do  you  hold  entirely  the 
opinion  that  ^ou  then  expressea?** 

**Mo6t  entirely;  what  you  term 
an  opinion,  I  should  rather  term  a 
knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  upon 
the  subject.** 

•«  Do  you  not  think  that  you  may 
have  been  influenced  a  little  by  the 
common  prejudice  of  minds  less  en- 
lightened than  your  own,  so  as  to  be 
led  to  confuse  a  mere  habit,  a  form, 
With  that  which  constitutes  essen- 
tially right  and  wrong?** 

"Oh,  no,  no,  no.  Lord  Arthur  I 
the  marriage-tie  is  hallowed  in  my 
most  serious  judjgment  What  you 
term  a  mere  habit  or  form  of  society, 
secures  a  great  reality;  it  draws  the 
line  between  vice  and  that  whioh  is 
holy  in  the  ^es  of  Qod  and  man; 
to  dispense  with  it  is  always  crime, 
and  it  entails  the  heavy  pumshment 
due  to  crime.  Did  I  suppose  that 
you  thouffht  otherwise,  Lord  Ar- 
thur, I  should  suspect  you  of  an 
approach  to  libertinism.  I  should 
see  how  cruelly  I  had  been  mistaken 
in  my  estimate  of  you,  and  I  would, 
at  wnatever  cost  of  grief;  renounce 
your  sodet^  and  your  presence  as 
oontamini^mg.** 
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Lord  Arthur  bit  his  lip.  Alice 
had  spoken  so  earnestly,  that  no 
doubt — not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt, 
could  linger  in  his  mind,  that  he 
must  marry  her  or  renounce  hen 
He  was  annojred  that  he  had  awak- 
ened a  suspicion  in  her,  annoyed  that 
the  ideal  subject  of  a  lecture  had  been 
formed  by  himself,  and  annoyed  also 
at  what  he  deemed  his  utter  failure ; 
he,  however,  saw  that  he  must  cover 
his  principles  and  stifle  his  vexation. 
He  said  smiling,  and  with  his  own 
peculiar  grace, — 

**  I  am  in  no  danger,  Alice,  of  your 
repudiation;  you  made  a  perfect 
convert  of  me  when  we  talked  be- 
fore, though,  indeed,  there  was  but 
slight  difference  between  us ;  and  I 
have  now  only  renewed  the  subject 
for  the  pleasure  of  hearing  a  woman 
of  pure  and  delicate  mind  ai^e  it 
more  fUll^  than  we  then  did,  for  our 
conversation  was  interrupted." 

Alice  unquestioningly  believed  this 
statement,  but  she  instinctively  felt 
that  she  had  been  trifled  with  by 
such  a  conversation,  and  she  said, 
with  displeasure  upon  her  lovely 
features, — 

"You  never  appeared  to  me  to 
disadvantage,  Lora  Arthur,  but  on 
the  two  occasions  when  you  have 
led  the  conversation  to  this  subject, 
and  no  passing  thought  of  you  as 
less  than  a  man  of  noble  and  exalted 
excellence  has  at  any  other  time 
flitted  across  my  mind.  Permit  mc 
to  adopt  your  own  terms,  and  to  ob- 
serve, that  it  is  hardly  the  subject 
on  which  to  talk  with  a  pure  and 
delicate-minded  woman.** 

Lord  Arthur's  annoyance  had  al- 
most grown  into  resentment  under 
this  reproof.  For  one  moment  he 
felt  disposed  to  gratify  it,  and  quit 
Newby  Grange,  and  tnink  no  more 
of  the  rector's  daughter;  but  he 
looked  at  her,  and  that  disposition 
vanished.  He  took  her  hand,  and 
said, "  You  are  warm,  Alice,  but  I  be- 
lieve I  deserve  your  reproof;  pardon 
me,  and  let  us  return  no  more  to  this 
subject :  we  need  not,  for  we  think 
exactly  alike.  We  both  know  that 
the  marriage-service  cannot  marry 
souls  (all  I  ever  argued),  and  well 
both  feel  that  marriage  is  indispens- 
able to  holy  union, — that  all  union 
without  it  is  disgrace  and  crime.'* 

Now  Lord  Arthur  was  just  the 
man  who  could  brave  the  opinion  of 
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the  world  in  marr^ring  a  woman  of 
grade  lower  than  his  own.  She  vas, 
at  least,  by  birth  a  gentlewoman: 
she  had  education  and  grace ;  to  in- 
troduce her  to  his  friends  would  be 
no  disparagement  to  them.  The  ob- 
jection founded  merely  on  degree  it 
would  cost  him  nothing  to  meet: 
his  intellect  rose  abore  it.  Then  as 
to  fortune,  he  had  enough,  and  ma 
bj  no  means  avaridons ;  that  con- 
sideration had  not  weight  with  him. 
But  he  foresaw  the  da^  would  cooc 
when  he  should  tire  of  AJioe-— when, 
charming  as  she  was,  she  would  have 
lost  the  coarm  of  noyelty.  He  would 
fain  have  escaped  the  embarrassment 
of  a  wife,  but  there  was  nothing  for 
it,  and  he  must  meet  it. 

A  day  or  two  after  the  convena- 
tion  detailed  above,  he  was  mnai^ 
in  a  large  recessed  window  of  the 
library  how  he  shoold  effect  his  pro- 
posal, when  he  saw  Alice  hovoii^ 
about  amonff  the  flowers.  He  went  to 

i'oiu  her,  and,  walking  by  her  side,  led 
ler  onweurd  to  a  quiet  snady  sTeooe, 
"  AVhere,"  he  said,  "  the  rays  of  the 
sun  glanced  feebly  in  amoiv  the 
foliage,  giving  the  beauty  of  light 
and  protection  from  the  heat." 

As  he  walked  b^  her  side,  he,  for 
the  thousandth  time,  admired  the 
fine  chiselling  of  her  features,  the 
el^ant  toumure  of  her  fonn;  he 
talked  easily  of  the  subjects  which 
the  scene  presented,  the  soil  which 
promoted  best  the  growth  of  beech, 
the  habits  of  the  humble  bee,  one  of 
whose  tribe  was  boring  at  the  rooti 
of  a  tree  in  the  avenue. 

Alice  lifted  from  the  ground  a 
fallen  leaf,  on  which  grew  a  smgah&r 
excrescence.  She  held  it  to  her  oom- 
nanion :  he  took  not  the  lea(  bat 
her  extended  hand,  and  looking  with 
delicacy,  ^et  infinite  fondness,  into 
her  blushmg  face,  he  said,— 

"  Grant  me,  dear  Alice,  this  op- 
portunity to  speak  to  you  of  some- 
thing more  important  to  us  both 
than  the  insect  or  the  soil.  I  ^ 
been  tempted  to  seek  the  occasion 
earlier,  but  I  thought  it  much  more 
important  to  us  bow  that  we  should 
ea<m  know  the  other  well;  we  do  so 
now,  and  with  such  knowledge,  and 
with  all  the  afiection  and  esUem 
which  it  inspires,  I  venture  to  ssk 
you  to  share  life  with  me,  to  1^ 
marriage  secure,  and  strengthen,  um 
render    permanent,  the    happiness 
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which  vfo  each  find  iu  the  other. 
You  have  me  entirely  in  your  power, 
Alice — you  could  blast  my  hope  and 
joy  for  ever,  but  I  think  I  nwd  en- 
tertain no  fear  (looking  at  her  archly 
ibr  a  moment,  and  then  the  hx)k  sub- 
siding again  into  her  earnestness) — 
I  think  we  understand  each  other 
too  mrell,  that  there  is  no  mistake  in 
our  mutual  attachment." 

For  a  moment  their  eyes  met; 
then  Alice's  were  averted  and  fell, 
large  swelling  drops  came  slowly  into 
them,  obscuring  vision,  then  fell; 
others  more  rapidly  followed,  and 
then  they  chased  each  other  swiftly 
down  her  cheeks,  and  choked  her 
utterance. 

Alice  could  not  explain  them  to 
herself.  She  had  been  anticipating 
the  proposal  which  she  had  just 
heard,  site  knew  it  must  come,  she 
had  wished  for  it.  Her  mind  was 
firmly  decided — no  shadow  of  a 
doubt  lurked  there. 

But  how  decided  soever  may  be  a 
woman's  wishes — how  confident  so- 
ever she  may  be,  that  if  they  are 
gratified,  her  happiness  will  be  in 
safe  keeping,  and  though  she  may 
have  been  expecting  the  proposal, 
yet,  when  it  comes,  she  seems  to  be 
suddenly  placed  in  a  new  position; 
she  feeu  like  one  who  stands  on  a 
narrow  isthmus,  between  two  seas. 
She  would  not  fall  back  upon  the 
past,  the  solemnity  of  the  future  ap- 
pals her.  At  that  moment,  too,  the 
\cxj  strength  of  her  affections,  her 
delight  in  the  knowledge  that  they 
arc  reciprocated,  overwhelm  her. 

So  it  was  with  Alice.  She  wept 
from  mingled  joy  and  awe,  though 
she  could  not  explain  her  emotions 
to  herself.  Lord  Arthur  intenireted 
her  truly ;  he  felt  all  the  value  of 
those  tears— he  felt  for  the  moment 
that  they  almost  made  welcome  the 
sacri ficc  which  he  had  offered.  Emo- 
tion often  disgusted  him,  but  now 
there  were  no  witnesses  to  annoy 
him,  and  this  proved  to  him  how  de- 
votedly her  heart  was  his. 

She  soon  recovered  power  to  speak, 
and  then,  in  brief  and  modest  words, 
she  told  him  he  had  made  no  error 
in  counting  upon  her  love,  she 
thanked,  him  for  singling  her  out— 
a  girl  without  rank  or  fortune,  as- 
sured him  that  that  proof  of  his  af- 
fection rendered  it  tenfold  dearer  to 
her,  and  referred  him  to  her  father, 
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assuring  him  that,  her  parent's  con- 
sent bemg  ^ven,  the  alliance  which 
he  made  with  her,  if  not  brilliant^ 
should  secure  him  that  which  a  bril- 
liant lot  does  not  alwaj^s  secure, 
bright  and  perpetual  happiness. 

"  For,"  said  she,  "  never  wife 
brought  more  tenderness,  and  love, 
and  duty,  than  I  will  shew  to  vou. 
Lord  Arthur.  Ah!  what  a  lire  of 
bliss  I  picture  to  myself,  and  I  trust 
our  happiness  will  but  increase  with 
rolling  time  I" 

They  sauntered  long  talking  ten- 
derly, so  full  were  th^  of  joy  that 
time  went  by  unheeded,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  great  dressing-bell  sent 
forth  its  deep  tone  that  they  were 
called  to  recollection.  They  entered 
the  house  together.  Mrs.  Kewby 
was  already  gone  up-stairs;  Alice 
sonsht  her  in  her  boudoir. 

"Will  you  give  me  a  moment  be- 
fore you  dress?"  she  said,  slipping 
her  hand  within  that  of  her  friend. 

**  That  I  will,  my  dear  girl.  Pres- 
oot  (to  the  maid  who  just  then  ap- 
peared^, I  am  not  quite  ready.  I 
will  nng  presently  (the  maid  re* 
tired).  And  now,  Alice,  sit  by  me 
here,  and  tell  me  what  makes  you 
look  so  particularly  happy,  and  what 
has  dyed  your  cheek  so  deep  a  rose  ?  " 

"I  am  indeed,  most  happy,  dear 
Mrs.  Newby.  Lord  Arthur  has  asked 
me  to  become  his  wife,  and  my  fa- 
ther's consent  alone  is  wanting  to 
our  union.  He  has  done  it  in  a  vray 
so  delicate,  so  tender,  so  entirely  iu 
accordance  with  my  own  taste  and 
feeling,  that  no  circumstance  could 
have  added  to  my  pleasure.  I  fore- 
see a  future  of  happiness,  so  bright, 
so  much  beyond  the  usual  lot,  the  t 
I  am  all  thankfulness  to  Heaven^ 
and  gratitude  to  you,  my  kind,  dear 
friend,  whose  goodness  to  mc  could 
not  have  been  exceeded  by  that  of  a 
mother,  and  through  whom  I  have 
met  with  this  most  nappy  lot.  And 
now  I  suppose  I  may  give  full  li- 
cense to  my  affection  to^vards  himf 
Do  you  not  give  me  joy,  Mrs* 
Newby?" 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  my  child,  I  do  t 
You  have  carried  off  the  prize  for 
which  so  many  fashionables  have 
wished  in  vain.  In  obtaining  rank 
and  fortune  I  esteem  you  fortunate, 
indeed;  but,  more  than  this.  Lord 
Arthur  is  so  amiable  a  man,  he 
stands  so  high  in  general  estimatiou 
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as  to  character  and  worth,  and  he 
appears  so  doatingly  fond  of  you, 
that,  I  bclieye,  your  happiness  is  well 
secured ;  and  you  know,  Alice,  hap- 
piness, station,  and  wealth,  do  not 
always  go  together.  There  are  some 
who  let  slip  the  one  in  the  aim  after 
the  other.  Yours  is,  indeed,  un- 
usual fortune  to  have  secured  all." 

Mrs.  Newby  was  indeed  greatly 
gratified;  her  native  kindness,  her 
aflection  for  Alice,  her  exultation  in 
the  honour  which  would  be  reflected 
on  herself  by  the  brilliant  lot  of  her 
protegee^  all  combined  to  increase  her 
pleasure.  She  embraced  her  fondly 
and  repeatedly,  and,  in  the  excess  of 
her  delight,  felt  almost  as  if  she 
were  herself  carried  back  ogam  into 
her  own  youthful  days.  Then  she 
said,  ^^But  we. must  dress  and  de- 
scend ;  and  to-morrow's  post,  I  sup- 
pose, must  carry  letters  to  your  fa- 
ther.'* 

They  did  descend,  Mrs.  Newby 
leading  Alice  into  the  room.  Her 
glad,  but  timid  glance,  was  met  by  a 
look  of  intelligence  from  Lord  Ar- 
thur ;  but  when  it  shot  around  the 
room,  and  perceived  all  going  on  as 
usual,  and  that  she  was  no  object  of 
especial  attention,  she  was  reassured. 
Mrs.  Ncvvby,  standing  with  Lord 
Arthur  a  little  aside  from  the  assem- 
bled group,  said  to  him, — 

"  Ah,  my  lord,  I  have  heard  all ; 
I  admire  the  wisdom  of  your  choice, 
and  felicitate  you  on  your  success 
(for  I  cannot  suppose  her  father  will 
object).  I  esteem  your  sense  of 
judgment  in  choosing  upon  intrinsic 
qualities  rather  than  upon  external 
circumstances.  I  believe  you  will 
have  abounding  reason  to  rejoice  in 
your  choice,  and!  am  well  convinced 
that  you  will  make  the  dear  girl 
happy." 

To  Alice  that  was  a  memorable 
evening;  she  was  all  blushes  and 
thrilling  delight  as  she  listened  to 
her  lover's  voice,  now  her  promised 
husband ;  and  as  she  dreamed  sweetly 
^oh  how  sweetly! — of  future  days 
of  joy,  "  Can  I  ever  make  him  as 
happy  as  I  shall  be  myself?  "  thought 
she  :  she  ho^d  she  could. 

The  evenmg  closed.  Sleep  was 
long  before  it  visited  Alice's  pillow ; 
she  was  too  glad  to  sleep,  and  then, 
when  it  did  come  stealing  over  her, 
the  waking  dreams  melted  softly  into 
the  less  coherent  ones  of  slumber. 


She  waked  m  the  morning  with  the 
delightful  recollection  thi^  she  was 
Lord  Arthur's  promised  bride,  yet 
more  happy  than  that  morning  when 
she  first  believed  that  she  posKssed 
his  love. 

The  next  day  found  the  rector  sit- 
tmg  at  his  breakfast-table,  discussiog 
together  the  paper  of  the  preoediag 
day  and  his  buttered  toast,  when  his 
letters  were  brought  in. 

"  Three  from  Newby  Grange,"  he 
muttered,  as  he  looked  at  the  coven; 
"  surely  Alice  is  ill,  and  the  physi- 
cian and  Mrs.  Newby  write  as  well 
as  herself.  But  no,  she  would  not 
write  herself  in  that  case ;  and  this  i$ 
no  physician's  s^  (looking  at  Lord 
ArUiur's  arms).  Somethiug,  how- 
ever, has  happened.  I  will  hear  it 
from  no  other  than  herself;"  and  be 
broke  her  letter  open. 

It  contained  the  account  of  Lord 
Arthur's  proposal,  the  avowal  of  her 
own  affection  for  him;  it  dwelt  «t 
length  upon  his  merits,  and  requested 
her  father's  consent  and  blessing, 
which  were  only  wanted  to  render 
her  happiness  complete.  She  entered 
upon  her  views  of  matrimony,  how 
holy — how  enduring  should  be  the 
tie ;  she  believed  that  Lord  Arthur 
had  the  qualities  that  would  make  it 
so.  In  short,  she  saw  all  in  bright 
glowing  colours,  and  she  painted  a^ 
she  saw. 

Her  father's  heart  filled.    "  A  dan- 
gerous venture!"    said   he  aloud; 
"  seldom  have  I  seen  happiness  at- 
tend elevation  of  condition.    Her  no- 
ble husband  will   conceive  disgust 
for  the  lowness  of  her  connexions  as 
they  stand  compared  with  his  own, 
perhaps  he  will  weary  of  herself; 
ne  will  remember  to  her  disparage- 
ment that  she  was  his  inferior  in 
life."  lie  paused  and  eroaned.  "My 
dear,  dear  child,  I  had  been  happier 
to  have  married  you  to  sudi  a  man 
as  young  Charles  Duncan,  who,  in 
receiving  you,  would  have  felt  jrou 
his  equju,  would  have  been  coosaous 
that  he  gave  you  no  more  than  he 
received;   but  I  see  your  heart  is 
ffiven,'^    He  cast  a  passing  thought 
to  his  old  age  alone,  signed  again, 
and  broke  Lord  Arthur's  seal.   Eis 
letter  contained  a  proposal  in  form, 
couched  in  the  terms  of  a  dehcatc, 
well-bred,    and   generous  man;  ^ 
spoke  of  his  affection  for  Alia\  bis 
estimation  of  her  worth,  and  the 
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hope  with  which  he  looked  forward 
to  the  future. 

The  father's  heart  warmed;  hu 
axahitkm  was  kindling. 

Then  came  Mib.  Newby's  letter. 
It  felicitated  the  father  on  ms  dangh- 
ter^s  prospecta,  at  once  so  splendid 
and  so  happy.  Mrs.  Newby  spoke 
highly  of  his  lordship,  and  assured 
Air.  Swinton  of  the  apparent  depth 
of  his  attachment  to  Alice.  She  in- 
vited him  to  pass  a  few  days  im- 
mediately at  Newby  Grange,  that 
he  miffht  make  personal  acquaintance 
\vith  Lord  Arthur.  It  was  a  very 
satisfactory  letter.  The  father  sot 
and  mused,  and  as  he  mused  his 
spirits  rose.  It  was  a  brilliant  per- 
spectiye  for  his  child — a  safe  pro- 
vision for  her.  When  he  should 
die,  and  leare  her  with  the  sixty 
X>oands  a-year,  her  future  heritage 
from  him,  what  would  become  of 
her  ?  He  shuddered.  He  had  de- 
sired— he  did  desire  to  leave  her  in 
the  hands  of  a  man  who  would  pro- 
vide for  her,  protect,  and  bless  ner. 
On  what  ground  could  he  reasonably 
object  to  this?  On  none.  There 
were  attachment,  wealth,  and  rank, 
laid  at  her  feet ;  it  would  be  madness 
to  step  in  to  prevent  her  taking 
them.  His  objection  was  to  a  mere 
idea,  a  title,  a  sound.  Besides,  Alice, 
with  her  elegance,  refinement,  and 
grace,  was  never  fit  for  the  dull,  nar- 
row sphere  of  humbler  life ;  Nature 
had  prepared  her  for  another,  though 
the  circumstances  of  her  birth  seemed 
to  throw  her  far  firom  it;  now  it 
opened  before  her,  and  should  he 
wish  it  otherwise  ?  Away  with  the 
vague,  groundless  fears  which  have 
present^  themselves  to  cloud  an 
event  so  happy!  He  would  make 
proper  inquiry,  and  if  the  result  of 
that  was  favourable,  he  would  ^ve 
himself  to  the  joy  which  it  might 
well  inspire. 

So  the  rector  opened  his  desk,  and 
wrote  five  letters ;  two  of  them  were 
to  old  and  tried  friends  of  his  in 
London,  to  whom  he  confided  the 
case,  and  begged  of  them  to  make 
the  fullest  inquiry  which  might  be 
possible,  consistently  with  delicacy 
and  propriety,  respecting  the  charac- 
ter, disposition,  and  habits  of  Lord 
Arthur,  and  to  write  to  him,  with  as 
little  delay  as  might  be,  the  result. 
He  had  entire  confidence  in  the 
fricxidship  and  discretion  of  these  two 


gentlemen;  and  when  he  had  penned 
his  letters  to  them  he  felt  relieved. 
Next  he  wrote  to  Lord  Arthur,  in 
terms  somewhat  cool,  but  polite  and 
courteous.  He  informed  his  lord- 
ship, that  having  an  invitation  to 
Newby  Grange,  he  hoped  shortly  to 
make  his  acquaintance,  when  they 
would  talk  of  the  affair  which  had 
formed  the  subject  of  his  lordship*s 
letter. 

He  wrote  to  Mrs.  Newby,  cor- 
dially thanking  her  for  her  kindness 
to  his  daughter,  and  for  the  informa- 
tion which  she  had  given  him  re- 
sjiectin^  her  noble  suitor;  he  ac- 
cepted her  invitation  to  himself,  but 
postponed  the  date  of  his  visit  for 
five  or  six  da^s,  by  which  means 
he  hoped  to  brmg  near  together  the 
replies  from  his  friends  in  London 
and  his  personal  acquaintance  with 
Lord  Arthur. 

Then  he  poured  forth  all  his  pa- 
ternal soul  in  a  letter  to  his  daughter, 
in  which  he  told  her  of  his  proposed 
visit  to  Newby  Grange,  and  ex- 
pressed his  hope  that  he  should  see 
all  things  as  strongly  in  Lord  Ar- 
thur's favour  as  she  did  herself,  that 
he  might  be  able  to  bestow  her  upon 
him  with  cordiality  as  earnest  as  she 
might  be  sure  his  blessing  would  be 
fervent.  He  said  he  was  convinced 
that  she,  in  forming  her  judgment  of 
him,  had  considered  the  man  apart 
from  the  noble^  and  that  she  had  not 
suficred  herself  to  be  dazzled  by  rank 
and  fortune ;  and  her  father  herein  did 
her  but  justice.  To  her  tine  feeling, 
and  her  simple  but  elevated  chai-ac- 
ter,  the  allurements  which  could  win 
love  must  have  been  of  another  kind 
than  wealth  or  rank.  He  was  him- 
self, indeed,  at  the  moment  of  his 
writing,  in  more  danger  from  the 
snare. 

A  few  days  later  found  Mr.  Swin- 
ton an  inmate  at  Newb^  Grange,  and 
put  him  also  in  possession  of  replies 
from  bis  London  friends.  The  let- 
ters which  they  both  wrote  were 
most    satisfactory.      Lord    Arthur 

's  character  stood  high  in  town ; 

no  vices,  no  follies,  had  been  brought 
to  light,  but  several  traits  worthy  of 
admiration  had  appeared.  The  rec- 
tor was  elated;  he  was  prepared  to 
be  pleased,  and  he  was  now  pleased 
with  reason.  Personally,  Lord  Ar- 
thur won  rapidly  upon  him;  his 
fascinating  manner,  his  fertile  and 
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accomplisfaed  mind,  his  amiability, 
and  toe  delicacy  and  tenderness  of 
his  deportment  towards  Alice,  all 
charmed  him,  whilst  nothing  ap- 
peared on  which  he  could  found  eren 
a  captious  objection. 

Lord  Arthur  was  then  accepted  in 
form,  and  the  little  delay  in  the  fa- 
ther's reply,  together  with  his  not 
uncourteous  coolness  on  first  receiv- 
ing the  proposition,  caused  his  lord- 
ship the  more  to  value  the  prize  which 
he  had  gained,  the  more  willingly  to 
pay  the  price  which  it  demanded. 
Alice's  heart  exulted  with  joy,  and 
all  parties  were  well  pleased. 

It  was  arranged,  on  Lord  Ar- 
thur's earnest  solicitation,  that  the 
wedding  should  take  place  within 
three  weeks,  and  that  Alice  and  her 
father  should  return  home  imme- 
diately. Mrs.  Newby  kindly  under- 
took to  make  the  purchases  for  the 
wedding  frotuseau^  and  she  sent  her 
own  maid  home  with  Alice  to  take 
up  her  quarters  at  the  rectory  till 
after  the  wedding,  to  act  as  dress- 
maker to  the  bride  elect,  and  assist 
her  in  her  eeneral  preparations.  The 
wedding  cu)the8  were  to  be  simple 
and  few,  for  the  rector's  purse  could 
furnish  only  such ;  but  ne  did  not 
much  distress  himself  about  that,  for 
he  knew  that  Alice,  once  become 
Lord  Arthur's  wife,  could  be  dressed 
according  to  his  taste.  Moreover, 
both  he  and  Alice,  in  confiding  to 
Mrs.  Newby  the  arrangement  of  the 
little  expenditure  which  he  could 
make,  were  sure  that  it  would  be 
done  with  elegance  and  judgment. 

Busy,  inde^  were  the  three  weeks 
that  followed — busy  to  all  parties 
concerned,  most  happy  to  Alice. 
Lord  Arthur  wrote  to  ner  frequently, 
and  sent  her  some  elesant  presents. 
Twice  during  the  time  ne  came  down 
from  London  to  see  her.  He  had 
observed  the  rector's  fondness  for  his 
^rden,  and,  on  his  second  visit,  he 
brought  down  some  rare  and  beauti- 
f\il  plants,  as  he  said,  to  remind  him 
of  his  son-in-law,  and  to  atone  a 
little  for  the  absence  of  Alice's  hand 
in  training  and  interlacing  the  creep- 
ers along  the  trellis,  a  work  in  which 
he  had  seen  her  occupied,  when  it 
would  no  longer  be  there.  This 
little  attention  to  her  fiithcr  gratified 
Alice  yet  more  than  some  splendid 
presents  which  she  had  herself  re- 
ceived. 


At  length  the  morning  dawned; 
the  rector's  man-servant  and  has 
maid*-servBnt  had  been  in  great  and 
anxious  bustle  to  make  all  the  pre- 
parations to  the  best  advantage  on 
the  preceding  day.  A  lord  was  going 
to  marry  Miss  Alice,  and  they  most 
do  their  part  to  make  all  so  to  the 
best  advantage.  Indeed,  Alice  was 
so  well  loved  that  it  needed  no  sdmn- 
lus  to  their  ambition  to  induee  them 
to  exert  their  utmost  cares ;  but  that 
a  lard  was  going  to  many  Miss  Aliee 
did,  nevertheless,  infuse  asenae  of  setiT- 
importanoe  into  these  good  domes- 
tics, and  nuide  Uidr  task  more  grate- 
ful. Mrs.  Newby's  maid  was  not  in- 
active; she  dressed  the  bride  with 
perfect  taste,  and  pronounced  ex- 
ultingly  to  the  rector's  servants  that 
"she  was  worthy  of  her  adominga**' 
which  she  declared  could  not  always 
be  said,  for  **many  a  woman  would 
look  plain  still,  despite  all  tlie  art 
lavished  to  make  her  look  lovely.** 
The  whole  vOlagewasin  commotioo, 
and  if  Alice  had  been  carried  from 
the  house  of  a  duke  to  be  married  at 
St  George's,  Hanover  Square,  there 
might  have  been  a  gayer  pi^eant, 
but  there  would  not  have  been  more 
excitement^  perhaps,  of  affection. 

Lord  Artnur's  travelling  chariot 
drove  up.    The  meeting  was  povous 
and  tender.  The  squire  and  his  lady, 
with  Mrs.  Newby,  all  arrived  toge- 
ther, and  the  party  proceeded  to  the 
church.    The  dean  of  ^— >  an  old 
friend  of  Mr.  Swinton's,  read  the 
service.    As  Lord  Arthur  took  upon 
him  the  solemn,  holy  vows  of  mar- 
riage, all  admired  the   seriouaness, 
propriet7,andgnioe(^li]8demeanour; 
none  knew  the  secret  purpose  even 
then  lurking  in  the  deep  recesses  of 
his  heart    Solemnly,  earnestly,  and 
with  trembling  joy,  Alice  took  upon 
herself  the  same  vows.    As  the  ser- 
vice drew  to  its  conclusion,  how  did 
she  rejoice  in  the  consdouancss,  he 
is  mine  and  I  am  his  for  ever ;  and 
when  she  had  received  the  fdidta- 
tions  of  her  assembled  IHenda,  and 
her  fathergave  her  his  parting  bless- 
ing, and  Lord  Arthur  banded  her 
into  the  carnage  which  was  to  bear 
her  away  and  then  f^mng^  in  after 
her,  placed  himself  at  her  side,  «id, 
circling  her  in  his  arms,  poured  all 
his  fondness  into  her  ear,  how  proudly 
happy  was  she!    Th^  were  travd- 
ling  northward,  with  the  intent  to 
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pass  Bome  weeks  in  Scotland ;  they 
took   their  journey  very  easily,  for 
iKnxl    Arthar  greatly  ^Seared  to  fa- 
tig;ae  his  bride,  and  he  wished  also  to 
shew  her  all  that  was  worthy  of  notice 
as  they  passed  along.    They  planted 
themselves  on  the  shores  of  one  of 
the  lochs  of  Perthshire,  from  whence 
they    made  excursions  into  all  the 
district   round.     Never  had   Alice 
Mjoyedsuch  ecstasy  of  pleasure,  even 
her  own  pictures  of  conjugal  felicity 
were  outdone.     Her  husMnd's  ten- 
derness exceeded  her  most  sanguine 
wiAes,  her  little  desires  were  grati- 
fied so  soon  as  thev  were  uttered ; 
sometimes  Lord  Arthur  divined  and 
anticipated  them.    Nor  was  he  less 
happy  than   herself,  every  feeling 
seemed  to  be  merged  and  concentred 
in  his  fondness  for  his  bride ;  all  that 
sbe  did  seemed  right  in  his  eyes,  her 
every  act  fascinated  him,  his  tnmiy 
threw  a  grace  around  her  most  tn- 
fling  ones,  her  voice  thrilled  upon 
his  ear,  he  joined  her  in  her  every 
pursuit  and  sought  her  companion- 
ship in  his;  one  volition  governed 
them,  two  beings  seemed  moulded 
into  one,  their  very  souls  were  welded 
together.     They  rambled  together, 
drove  together,  read  together,  almost 
an  instinct   appeared  to  reveal  to 
each  the  wishes  of  the  other.    More 
than  the  time  which  they  had  pur- 
posed to  spend  in  Scotland  was  ex- 
pired before  they  thought  of  change ; 
then  Lord  Arthur  proposed  to  cross 
the  water  and  shew  Alice  Germany. 
There  they  went  and  lingered  upon 
the  Khine,  he  finding  ma  greatest 
enjoyment  in  her  surprise  and  plea- 
sure.   From  Germany  they  passed 
to  Switzerland,  he  himself  rowing 
her  in  boats  upon  the  lakes,  or  driv- 
ing her  in  a  low  pony-chaise  upon 
their  shores,  stepping  out  from  time 
to  time  to  pluck  for  her  some  beau- 
tiful blossom,  or  to  obtain  a  specimen 
of  some  plant  of  the  locality  to  en- 
rich the  herbal  which  she  was  mak- 
ing.   From  Switzerland  they  passed 
to  Italy.    All  this  time  they  saw  no 
society,  they  needed  none ;  each  was 
all  the  world  to  the  other.     Alice 
wrote  enraptured  letters  to  her  fa- 
ther, and  he  read  them  with  all  a 
parent's  pride  imd  pleasure.     Her 
maid  wrote  to  the  maid  of  Lady 

B *B  fher  friend  and  confidante) 

that  she  nad  never  seen  such  a  pat- 
tern for  married  life,  that  Lord  Ar- 


thur seemed  to  find  his  very  food  in 
looking  upon  his  lady,  nud  loitering 
about  her,  and  listening  to  her  voice. 

Lady  B 's  maid  told  this  to  her 

lady,  and  she  again  told  it  to  her 
mother. 

"  Ah,  yes,  my  love,"  said  the  mo- 
ther, in  reply,  "you  see  it  would 
have  been  not  only  a  splendid,  but  a 
happy  lot  for  you." 

"  Well,  mamma,"  said  the  ladv,  "  I 
am  sure  you  did  your  best,  and  you 
cannot  complain  of  me,  for  I  was 
very  passive  and  did  nothing  to  op- 
pose your  plans,  Uiough  if  wey  had 
appeared  more  likely  to  take  effect, 
I  might  have  grown  refractory." 

But  the  scene  was  soon  to  change. 

Had  Lady  B ^'s  mother  seen  but  a 

little  later  on,  she  would  have  found 
no  need  for  envy.  The  first  indica- 
tion of  a  change  was  when  on  one  or 
two  occasions  Lord  Arthur  indicated 
something  like  dissatisfaction  and 
enmd  that  Alice  could  not  join  him 
in  his  pleasures.  They  had  now 
been  married  seven  months,  Alice 
was  four  months  advanced  in  preg- 
nancy, and  her  situation  began  to  tell 
upon  her  health.  Lord  Arthur  had 
tolerated  the  relation  of  husband  be- 
cause he  saw  no  hope  of  obtaining 
the  pure  and  high-souled  woman 
who  had  riveted  his  fancy  or  his 
soul  by  any  other  means;  but  he 
was  not  the  representative  of  his 
family,  and  he  had  no  desire  for 
issue ;  the  idea  of  paternitv,  of  the 
ties  of  a  family,  was  unwelcome  to 
him.  So  long  as  Alice  was  well,  and 
her  attractions  appeared  to  him  un- 
abated, his  fondness  was  preserved. 
Lideed  his  happiness  had  been 
scarcely  less  real  or  less  deep  than 
hers  during  the  few  first  months  of 
their  union ;  but  when  her  situation 
subjected  her  to  fits  of  languor,  and 
she  no  longer  looked  quite  so  lovely 
or  quite  so  graceful  as  before,  or 
could  join  him  with  ^uite  her  former 
sprightliness  and  animation  in  their 
mutual  pleasures ;  when  she  thought 
she  had  more  claim,  than  when  they 
were  so  richly  given,  to  his  sympathy 
and  tenderness,  then  it  was  that  his 
lordship's  fancy  began  to  pall  and 
his  affection  to  cool,  and  when  once 
the  change   had   passed  upon  the 

Sirit  of  his  dream  it  grew  rapid]}', 
appeared  to  him  that  scales  dropped 
from  his  eyes ;  he  no  longer  saw  in 
his  wife  the  angel  or  the  sylph,  she 
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appeared  to  him  like  others  of  her 
race,  with  like  weaknesses ;  the  fasci- 
nation was  dissolved,  the  spell  was 
hroken. 

Lord  Arthur  had  no  heart.  His 
love  to  Alice  had  heen  a  fancy,  the 
affection  of  the  moment;  hers  to 
him  was  that  deep,  holy,  enduring 
devotion,  of  which  the  pure  heart  is 
capable.  She  had  believed  his  to 
her  to  be  no  less.  How  imutterably 
hitter  was  the  discovery  which  she 
had  now  to  make ! 

When  the  first  symptoms  of  a 
changed  temper  appeared,  Alice 
found  a  score  of  reasons  to  account 
for  it.  He  was  unwell,  he  had  en- 
dured some  vexation  unknown  to 
her,  and  though  she  was  grieved  and 
shocked  she  was  not  in  despair ;  she 
supposed  all  would  be  right  again. 
But  when  the  indications  were  re- 
peated, when  she  saw  that  her  efforts 
of  soothing  excited  disgust,  when  she 
watched  the  coolness  grow  into  in- 
difference and  neglect,  when  her  cir- 
cumstances, with  the  illness  which 
they  caused,  instead  of  bringing  her 
the  S3rmpathy  for  which  she  so  natu- 
rally looked,  brought  upon  her  only 
harshness,  then  it  was  that  her 
spirit  was  broken  and  her  very  heart 
seemed  to  die  within  her —then  the 
laugh  which  had  been  so  gay  was 
changed  for  secret  tears,  gloom  hnng 
upon  the  once  open  brow,  the  cheeks 
wnich  had  bloomed  with  the  fresh 
rose  of  youth  and  joy  looked  pale 
and  hollow,  and  in  all  the  anguish  of 
her  heart  she  wished  for  deatn.  She 
thought  of  the  happy  days  of  her 
girlhood  in  her  father's  little  rectory ; 
she  thought  of  her  dear  parent  sit- 
ting solitary  by  his  study  fire  (for  it 
was  winter  now),  with  fond  longing 
she  thought  of  his  affection  and  de- 
sired that  she  could  minister  to  his 
comfort;  she  thought  of  her  sister, 
whose  less  exalted  lot  seemed  to 
promise  unruffled  happiness  till 
death,  and  her  tears  would  flow  and 
be  dried,  and  then  would  flow  again, 
and  in  the  depth  of  her  woe  she 
imagined  that  none  of  the  children 
of  men  had  ever  tasted  sorrow  like 
her  own. 

One  day  Jjord  Arthur  surprised 
her  weepinff. 

^*\Vhat  IS  the  meaning  of  this, 
Alice?'*  he  exclaimed.  "I  am  no 
friend  to  sentiment." 

"Ah,  Arthur,  Artliur,"  said  she, 


and  threw  her  arms  aronnd  him,  "  if 
the  days  could  again  return — those 
days  of  bliss  and  love  which  we 
passed  so  lately;  if  we  might  agmin 
be  all  in  all  to  each  other.  Yoa  arc 
still  all  in  all  to  me,  Arthur.  T^ 
me  what  have  I  done  to  merit,*'  she 
hesitated,  ^  to  produce  this  change  ? 
what  can  I  do,  dear  Arthur,  that  will 
please  you  as  before,  that  will  make 
you  onoe  again  what  you  have  been 
to  me  r 

Her  tears  were  flowing  veiy  fisst, 
and  the  tones  in  which  the  words 
were  uttered  were  so  earnest  that  it 
seemed  they  must  penetrate  the  sonl. 
But  what  can  move  the  heartless  ? 
Lord  Arthur  disensaged  himself  firom 
her  arms,  and  coolly  said, — 

"Did  you  really  suppose,  Alice, 
that  the  fond,  foolish  days  of  our 
honeymoon  were  to  make  the  history 
of  our  lives  ?  We  are  not  respCMisa- 
ble  for  the  endurance  of  intense 
affections.  Of  course  time  will  tell 
upon  them  as  upon  all  else.  Allow 
me  to  express  to  you  <mce,  in  a  man- 
ner so  emphatic  that  it  need  never 
be  repeated,  that  I  dislike  sentiment 
and  scenes.  The  repetition  of  this 
kind  of  thing  can  only  produce  an 
estranging  effect  upon  me.  Yoa  may 
be  as  happy  as  any  other  wife  if  yoa 
will  lay  down  this  foolish  sentiment. 
I  shall  desire  to  see  yoa  sa  It  is  my 
purpose  always  to  provide  for  you 
nandsomely ;  you  will  find  not  your 
wants  alone,  but  your  wishes  grati- 
fied as  far  as  my  purse  can  do  it ; 
but  as  for  the  sort  of  thing  which 
marked  our  first  days,  it  has  died  a 
natural  death,  and  you  must  not  ex- 
pect me  longer  to  hover  about  you 
in  the  lover  fashion — ^it  would  be  a 
tax  that  my  manhood  could  ill  en- 
dure. Let  us  now  understand  each 
other,  and  remember  that  you  can- 
not more  offend  me  than  by  repeti- 
tion of  scenes  like  this." 

And  with  the  last  words  he  left 
the  room. 

Poor  Alice  t  this  cool,  clear,  piti- 
less address  explained  to  her  in  a 
moment  the  extent  of  her  woe ;  it 
destroyed  on  the  instant  the  hope  to 
which  she  had  dung,  that  some  pass- 
inj^  cloud  had  overcast  her  husband's 
mmd,  whidi,  blown  over,  would 
leave  all  as  before.  It  might  have 
taught  her — ^bnt  this  she  would  not 
see — that  he  had  no  heart,  that  she 
had  never  possessed  his  love,  that 
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what  she  had  deemed  earnest,  fond 
attachment  had  been  the  mere  in- 
(lalg^ence  of  his  fancy,  which  she  had 
captiyatcd.  TVTiat  a  gulf  of  sorrow 
was  opened  before  her ! 

Who  has  herself  endured  the  loss 
of  a  husband's  love  ?  has  heard  the 
accents  that  once  caressed  her  fondly 
grow  strange  and  cold?  has  seen 
the  charm  that  she  was  wont  to  in- 
spire exchanged  for  mdifference,  the 
eye  that  used  to  dwell  upon  her  with 
rapture  now  carelessly  turned  aside ; 
has  perceived  the  thoughts  that  were 
once  engaged  upon  her  now  hers  no 
longer;  has  felt  that  whilst  once  all 
that  she  did  charmed,  now  her  most 
strenuous  efforts  to  please  excite  but 
disgust  ?  She,  and  she  ojihj^  can  know 
what  Alice  now  felt. 

She  sought  her  room,  and  locking 
herself  within  it,  she  threw  herself 
upon  her  couch  and  gave  vent  unre- 
strained to  the  extremity  of  her  grief. 
She  wept,  perhaps,  for  hours;  she 
had  not  consciousness  of  time;  she 
wept  till  a  kind  of  mental  stupefac- 
tion was  produced,  and  she  no  longer 
analysed  ner  state  or  remembered  the 
cause  of  her  grief;  still  under  a 
sense  of  oppressive  woe  the  tears 
flowed  on,  and  if  they  ceased  for  a 
few  minutes  they  flowed  again. 

At  length  she  heard  a  tapping  at 
her  door ;  it  was  her  maid,  who  came 
to  say  that  his  lordship  had  sent 
word  that  he  should  not  dine  at 
home,  nor  probably  return  till  late. 

"Very  well,  Jenkins,"  she  said, 
without  admitting  the  maid ;  "  I  am 
not  myself  well,  and  I  shall  not  dine 
to-day.  Let  some  slight  refresh- 
ment be  placed  in  my  adjoining 
dressing-room." 

This  little  interruption  called  her 
to  recollection.  She  saw  that  wis- 
dom and  duty  alike  forbade  her  to 
despair,  and  demanded  from  her  for- 
titude and  effort.  She  took  some 
refreshment  and  felt  herself  revived. 
She  remembered  that  the  Author  of 
her  being,  who  had  been  to  her  a 
God  of  many  mercies,  had  permitted 
her  present  sorrow  to  fall  upon  her. 
She  knew  not  why,  but  she  was 
sure  it  was  not  without  some  end  of 
good.  She  implored  Him  with  all 
the  fervour  of  her  ardent  soul  to 
grant  her  submission,  fortitude,  and 
wisdom,  and  she  did  not  ask  in  vain. 
The  very  sense  of  resignation  brought 
wnie  relief.    As  she  pondered  much 


and  searchingly  upon  the  case,  she 
saw  that  the  faint  hope,  which  she 
would  not  yet  abandon,  of  retrieving 
in  any  degree  her  husband's  love, 
was  to  appear  before  him  cheerful — 
not  alone  to  yield  him  all  that  a  wife 
could  render  of  love  and  duty,  but 
still  to  appear  as  attractive  as  possi- 
ble in  his  eyes ;  she  saw  that  grief, 
remonstrance,  and  saddened  looks, 
would  but  widen  the  breach,  and 
haying  taken  her  resolution,  one 
more  difficult  to  execute  than  some 
detached  act  of  mighty  heroism,  she 
strung  her  nerves  and  braced  her 
courage  for  the  effort. 

She  was  glad  that  Lord  Arthur  did 
not  appear  again  during  the  day ;  her 
reddened  eyes  and  swollen  features 
would  have  ill  responded  to  his  ex- 
hortation. Her  indisposition  afforded 
her  pretext  for  not  appearing  before 
any  of  her  own  servants,  excepting 
her  maid  who  attended  to  undress 
her,  and  who  she  hoped  would  at- 
tribute her  appearance  to  the  head- 
ach  of  which  she  complained. 

The  next  morning  at  breakfast 
Alice  wore  an  air  which,  if  it  did 
not  amount  quite  to  cheerfulness, 
was  at  least  tranquil  and  removed 
from  melancholy.  Lord  Arthur 
treated  her  with  extreme  politeness : 
he  proposed  their  immediate  return 
to  England  and  establishment  in  his 
house  in  town,  observing  that  he 
hoped  the  change  of  life  would 
amuse  and  please  her. 

Alice  immediately  acceded  to  the 
proposition.  She  felt  how  utterly 
powerless  were  all  external  things  to 
amuse  and  please  her  whilst  his  love 
was  wanting;  but  she  did  not  ex- 
press a  sentiment  which  in  his  pre- 
sent mind  it  would  but  have  wearied 
him  to  hear. 

A  fortnight  later  found  them 
established  in  a  h^idsome  house  in 

Square.     Lord  Arthur   fitted 

up  Alice's  apartments  with  all  that 
couldplease  ner  taste  or  conduce  to 
her  comfort.  She  desired  to  believe 
this  a  mark  of  reviving  fondness,  and 
she  thanked  him  for  it  with  so  much 
heart  and  warmth,  that  for  the  mo- 
ment a  s^ark  of  past  feeling  was  re- 
kindled in  his  mind.  This  spark 
was  fanned  by  the  circumstance  that 
Alice  excited  every  where  consider- 
able admiration.  Altered  as  she 
was,  she  was  still  a  lovely  creature — 
graceful,    elegant,   and   fascinating. 
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His  family  ^received  her  well,  and 
she  attracted  attention  wherever  she 
was  presented.  It  was  whispered 
that  sne  was  the  most  lovely  woman 
in  town,  and  Lord  Arthur  both  per- 
ceived and  heard  of  the  prestige  in 
her  &voar.  For  a  few  brief  weeks 
this  admiration  accorded  to  her  by 
othera  seemed  half  to  reopen  his 
eyes  to  the  value  of  his  late  neg- 
lected wife. 

Alice*s  sanguine  temperament  took 
comfort  and  encouragement.  How 
anxiously  she  strove  to  fan  the 
flame!  how  carefully  she  sought  to 
consult  his  taste  and  wishes  m  her 
slightest  action,  to  avoid  all — the 
merest  nothings — which  she  con- 
ceived might  contradict  them !  and  if 
the  contrast  sometimes  struck  pain- 
fully upon  her  mind  between  the 
present  state  of  things  and  those 
days  when  no  such  anxious  care  was 
needed,  when  his  partial  fondness 
saw  all  she  did  as  risrht  and  lovely 
because  she  did  it,  sue  knew  that 
such  regret  was  vain;  and  if  she 
could  not  bar  her  heart  against  the 
entrance  of  such  saddening  thoughts, 
at  least  she  did  not  harbour  tnem 
there;  she  rather  looked  hrightly 
forward  with  longing  anticipation  to 
the  day  when  she  should  have  to  re- 
joice again,  and  she  hoped  for  ever, 
in  a  return  to  somethmg  like  the 
happiness  of  the  past.  And  when 
agam  he  addressed  to  her  a  few 
words  of  tenderness  they  thrilled 
upon  her  ear  and  sunk  into  her  soul, 
and  sent  the  tear-dron  to  her  eye 
and  the  colour  to  her  cheek.  Never 
had  his  love  appeared  to  her  so  im- 
measurably precious  as  now,  when 
after  believing  she  had  lost  it,  it  gave 
promise  of  reviving  again. 

But  it  was  a  short-lived  promise. 
Alice*s  budding  hopes  were  soon  to 
be  blasted  anew!  Lord  Arthur's 
pride  had  been  excited,  and  his 
vanity  flattered  by  the  admiration 
which  his  wife  had  excited ;  hut  the 
novelty  of  her  first  appearance  was 
soon  passed,  and  as  sbe  became  an 
incorporated  member  of  his  lordship's 
circle,  and  whilst  she  was  making 
real  ground,  no  longer  exciting  mere 
applause,  he  relapsed  again  into  en- 
tire indifference,  and  she  realised  the 
truth  that  "hope  deferred  maketh 
the  heartsick.**  Sick,  indeed,  washer 
sad  heart.  Still  Lord  Arthur  treated 
her  with  the  e^tt^rn^l  decency  of  re- 


spect, with  polite  ooortesy.  He  pre- 
served appearances  before  the  world, 
^  alone  knew  the  extent  of  the 
change  which  had  passed  upon  hioL 
There  was  nothing  to  scandalise  so- 
ciety. It  was  in  ner  many  days  of 
sad  solitude,  in  his  altered  manner, 
in  the  absoice  of  his  once  tender 
fondness,  in  the  cessation  of  that  one- 
ness of  feeling  and  volition  which 
had  drawn  them  alwajs  in  the  same 
direction,  in  the  indications  of  dis- 
gust and  impatience,  which,  not  visi- 
ble to  those  around,  were  too  well 
perceived  by  her  sensitive  and  sus- 
ceptible mind  on  occasions  when  her 
bodily  indisposition  disqualified  her 
firom  taking  her  part  in  society  with 
her  native  grace  and  her  acquired 

Eowers,  and  when  she  especially  felt 
er  claim  upon  a  husband's  fiympathy. 
It  was  in  proofs  like  thrae  that  she 
learned  the  utter  estrangement  of  his 
soul. 

Mrs.  Newby  was  staying  with 
them;  her  eyes  could  not  but  be 
open  to  the  real  state  of  thines,  iar 
she  had  witnessed  those  blissful  days 
of  iinbounded  devotion  which  had 
preceded  their  marriage ;  she  had  re- 
ceived letters  from  .AJioe  during  the 
months  following  it  which  spoke  of 
bliss  such  as  eartn  seldom  offers,  and 
Lord  Arthur's  courteous  pcJiteness 
and  Alice's  attempts  to  appear  happy 
could  not  now  blind  her.  She  was 
deeply  grieved,  but  with  true  wis- 
dom, and  with  the  affection  of  a 
fHend  worthy  of  the  name,  she 
made  not  the  most  distant  reference 
to  the  subject  to  Alice.  She  sought, 
however,  to  amuse  and  encourage 
her  by  a  number  of  small  devices, 
and  by  drawing  forth  her  attrac- 
tions with  equal  amiability  and  skill 
before  Lordf  Arthur,  she  oftoi  in- 
duced from  him  a  word  or  look  of 
admiration  or  approval,  which  she 
saw  acted  as  a  most  efficacious  cor- 
dial upon  Alice's  sunken  spirit.  She 
was  an  influence  for  good  in  the 
house;  both  husband  and  wife  en- 
joyed her  visit  and  lamented  its  con- 
clusion. At  length  it  did  conclude, 
and  they  were  left  alone  again. 
Heavily  dragged  on  the  days,  for 
Lord  Arthur  was  almost  always  ab- 
sent, and  when  he  did  appear  he  was 
coolly  polite.  The  time  for  Alice's 
accouchement  drew  near.  She  re- 
quested him  to  permit  her  to  inrite 
her  sister  to  pass  that  season  with 
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her.  He  refused  her.  "  Your  rela- 
tions, Alice,  must  visit  us  at  a  time 
when  they  can  receive  the  honours 
due  to  the  connexions  of  my  wife.** 

*^Biit,  my  dear  Arthur,  I  am  full 
of  fears.  M^  sister  has  passed 
through  these  drcumstances  and  she 
will  cheer  me.  My  dear  Charlotte 
will  expect  no  other  attention  than 
my  love  will  shew  her.  Do  let  me 
have  her  with  me,  I  pray  you.** 

'*  I  am  sorry  to  decline  complying 
with  any  thing  that  you  ask,  Lady 
J  but  I  should  feel  it  a  deroga- 
tion to  my  consequence  that  my  wife's 
sister  should  pass  a  month  in  a  bed- 
room unseen  or  heard  of  except  in 
the  honourable  capacity  of  nurse; 
and  yet  I  could  do  nothmg  with  her 
whilst  you  are  laid  aside :  so  I  fear 
you  must  forego  thb  gratification.** 

Alice  said  no  more,  nor  did  she 
mention  her  father*s  name ;  of  course 
the  same  objection  would  have  ap- 
plied still  more  strongly  to  his  pre- 
sence. Ill  in  body,  and  more  ill  in 
spirit,  she  waited  the  time  of  her  de- 
livery ;  she  waited  it  with  fear,  yet 
with  fond  desire :  she  would  then, 
she  thought,  have  an  object  on 
which  to  bestow  her  heart,  and 
which  would  in  time  return  her 
love. 

The  n^lected  wife  and  mother- 
less daughter  met  her  hour  alone, 
richly  attended,  so  far  as  money 
could  purchase  attendance,  but  with 
none  to  whisper  in  her  ear  the  words 
of  love  and  cheer.  But  where  was 
her  husband?  How  her  heart 
yearned  towards  the  absent  father  of 
her  boy  I  a  cordial  given  by  his 
hand,  the  words  of  tenderness  foiling 
from  his  lips,  and  how  needless  would 
have  been  all  other  ministry  I  But 
he  came  not,  and  all  the  cares  of 
hirelings,  though  they  moved  her 
gratitude,  for  she  had  a  gentle  spirit, 
left  her  soul  to  pine. 

Ten  or  twelve  hours  after  the 
birth  he  returned  to  his  home,  heard 
of  the  event,  and  visited  his  wife*s 
chamber.  Weakened  and  excited, 
she  did  not  exercise  her  usual  self- 
control;  she  took  his  hand  con- 
vulsively, and  biurstrng  into  tears, 
exclaimed, — 

*'  Ah,  Arthur,  I  had  hoped  to  have 
seen  you  sooner.** 

Annoyed  at  the  display  in  presence 
of  doctor  and  menials,  he  yet  felt  a 
touch  of  self-reproach;  he  sawidao 


that  soothing  was  necessary  to  his 
wife*8  safety,  so,  subduing  his  dis- 
pleasure, he  said, — 

*'Calm  yourself,  my  love,  this  dis- 
tress will  be  as  injurious  to  you  as  it 
is  groundless.  Urgent  and  unavoid- 
able business  kept  me  at ,  and 

detained  me  reluctantly  from  your 
bedside.** 

And  Alice  was  calmed.  Those 
soothing  words  had  fallen  sweetly 
upon  her  car,  willingly  credulous, 
and  when  his  lordship  left  her  soon 
after,  she  fell  into  a  slumber  and 
dreamed  him  all  husband  and  all 
father,  and  herself  the  happiest  of 
wives  and  mothers. 

His  visits  to  her  chamber  were, 
however,  few  and  far  between.  When 
he  came  and  spoke  to  her  some 
words  of  kindness,  her  heart  was 
touched  and  her  hope  was  raised ;  and 
then  when  he  staid  long  away,  her 
state  of  restlessness,  and  anxiety,  and 
disappointment,  though  she  endea- 
voured to  conceal  it  from  those 
around  her  and  to  calm  and  check 
it,  yet  gained  upon  her  weakened 
nerves  and  induced  fever.  The  alter- 
nations of  hope  and  despair,  with  the 
revulsions  of  feelings  to  which  they 
give  rise,  have  shaken  a  stronger 
frame  than  hers.  Alice  became  ex- 
tremely ill.  The  doctor  announced 
to  Loid  Arthur  that  her  life  was  in 
danger. 

"Her  ladyship  has  sometimes  de- 
sired to  see  you,  my  lord,  when  it 
chanced  that  vou  were  absent;  and 
as  it  was  of  the  first  importance  to 
the  case  that  her  mind  should  be 
kept  at  ease,  I  ventured  to  observe 
to  ner  ladyship  that  we  found  it  ne- 
cessary, in  order  to  preserve  her  per- 
fectly quiet,  to  deny  your  lordship's 
wish  to  see  her.** 

This  was  addressed  to  Lord  Arthur 
by  the  chief  physician  who  had  been 
called  in  to  attend  the  case.  His 
lordship  bit  his  lips,  but  politely 
answered, — 

"The  ruse  was  perfectly  justifi- 
able. Dr.  M ,  and  I  am  obliged  to 

you  for  employing  it  I  beg  you  to 
send  to  me  whenever  you  think  it 

desirable  that  Lady should  see 

me.** 

The  doctor  thanked  his  lordship 
for  the  permission  and  retired,  feli- 
citating nimself  that  he  should  now 
save  his  case.  Lord  Arthur  was 
summoned  to  the  sick-chamber  within 
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an  hour.  He  was  gentle  and  kind. 
He  kept  the  house  for  the  next  few 
days,  and  often  visited  the  sick- 
room, until  the  doctor  pronounced 
the  case  out  of  danger. 

Alice's  fate,  however,  was  pro- 
tracted, not  averted.  Consumptive 
disease  had  fixed  its  seed  in  her 
slight  frame.  The  progress  of  that 
insidious  malady  was  almost  im- 
perceptible, even  to  herself,  and 
within  two  months  of  her  confine- 
ment she  was  in  her  drawing-room 
and  her  carriage  again.  Lord  Ar- 
thur would  sometimes  pass  a  few 
hours  at  her  side,  and  would  still  find 
his  time  agreeably  beguiled  by  the 
fascination  of  her  conversation,  or 
her  music;  he  would  still  fitfully 
and  betimes  admire  her  elegant  form 
as  it  lay  gracefully  extended  upon  a 
sofa,  or  look  with  pleasure  upon  her 
lovely  features.  Occasionally  he 
would  accompany  her  in  her  drives 
in  the  Park,  not  indeed  without  re- 
ference to  the  preservation  of  ap- 
pearances, but  also,  at  least  in  part, 
because  he  found  pleasure  in  her 
society. 

There  was  no  return  to  the  feli- 
city which  had  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed their  imion,  but  at  least  there 
was  a  decrease  of  that  heartless  in- 
difference which  had  fixed  a  rank- 
ling arrow  in  Alice's  soul.  The 
arrow  seemed  withdrawn,  and  she 
was  gladdened  ;  she  delighted  in  her 
infant,  and  when  her  husband  was 
long  away  she  would  fondle  and  ca- 
ress him,  and  rejoice  to  sec  his  fa- 
ther's features  reflected  in  his  infan- 
tine face.  So  things  went  on  for 
two  or  three  months,  then  seemed 
gradually  to  relapse  into  their  former 
state.  But  the  grief  no  longer  came 
with  the  violence  of  surprise ;  she 
had  learned  how  insecure  her  te- 
nure upon  her  husband's  heart  (that 
he  was  devoid  of  heart  she  did  not 
yet  believe).  She  was  progressing  in 
Christian  grace  and  pious  resignation, 
and  her  sensations  of  internal  illness 
began  to  tell  her  that  she  would  not 
be  long  on  earth. 

One  morning  he  abruptly  informed 
her  that  he  was  going  to  Paris. 

"To  Paris,  my  dear  lord  I  And 
will  you  not  take  me  with  you?" 

"No,  Alice,  no;  your  health  is 
not  equal  to  the  journey;  you  arc 
better  at  home." 

"  You  will  not  make  a  very  pro- 


tracted stay,  will  you,  Arthur? 
When  do  you  go  ?" 

"  To-morrow  I  set  out ;  my  stay  Is 
uncertain.  You  will  find  your 
cheques  upon  my  banker  answered 
without  limitation ;  indnlge  yonrself 
with  all  that  3'ou  desire,  and  go  to 
visit  your  father,  if  you  like :  it  ^^-ill 
be  better  than  asking  him  hen? 
whilst  I  am  not  here  to  receive  him." 

Alice,  while  she  sighed  over  his 
indifference  to  herself,  thought  how 
much  worse  the  case  might  be,  how 
much  worse  it  did  stand  with  some 
wives,  and  she  felt  a  sort  of  thank- 
fulness amidst  her  grief.  Lord  Ar- 
thur set  out  the  next  day.  She 
fondled  her  infant  and  prepared  for 
a  journey  to  her  father. 

He  had  been  but  throe  davs  ^onc 
when  one  of  those  persons  wlio  lovc 
to  gather  and  to  spread  all  current 
scandal  made  to  Alice  one  of  her 
venomous  visits.  After  a  few  com- 
monplaces, admiration  of  the  infant, 
and  flattery  to  the  mother,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  inflict  her  sting. 

"  I  could  not  but  come  to  tell  you, 

Lady ,  how  heartily  I  grieve 

for  your  sorrows," 

Alice  started,  looked  shocked,  sur- 
prised, and  puzzled. 

"  Your  ladyship  is  aware,  of  coarse 
— ahem !  I  would  not  for  worlds  be 
the  first  to  tell  you — ahem !" 

"I  am  aware  of  nothinp^.  Has 
any  thing  happened  to  my  husband, 
my  father,  my  sister?  Can  any 
thing  have  reached  your  cars  which 
has  not  reached  mine  ?  Pray  hasten 
to  tell  me  what  has  happened." 

"  I  would  not  for  the  world  have 
been  the  person  to  broach  to  your 
ladyship  the  unfortunate  intelligence. 
I  supposed,  of  course,  you  knew  it ; 
but  since  it  is  not  so,  and  you  drive 
me  to  the  point,  it  is  no  other  than 
that  Lord  Arthur  is  gone  off  to 
Paris  with  another  lady.' 

Alice  looked  for  a  moment  aghast 
and  stupified,  then  said, — 

•*This  is  a  false  and  cruel  story; 
not  a  whisper  has  ever  been  breathed 
against  the  propriety  of  my  hus- 
band's conduct.  I  know  not  why 
you  have  poured  this  poison  in  my 
ears.  ^  I  beseech  you  to  leave  mo ; 
you  will  do  charity  now,  having  thus 
stung  me,  to  leave  me  to  repose." 

"  I  am  grieved.  Lady ,  to  have 

shocked  3^ou,  but  the  story  is  too 
true,  and  there  arc  other  stories  al«o 
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against  his  earlier  life ;  if  they  have 
not  reached  your  ear  nor  come  into 
genend  circulation,  it  is  only  hecanse 
he  has  been  more  careful  than  his 
neighbours,  and  it  is  only  to  preserve 
faTOur  at  court  and  to  conceal  the 
Bcandal  that  he  is  now  gone  to 
Paris." 

''Excuse  me,"  said  Alice,  indig- 
nantlv,  rising  to  ring,  *^  excuse  me  if 
I  wish  to  be  alone.  This  is  a  cruel 
tale  to  bring  to  the  ear  of  a  wife,  and 
as  unfounded  as  it  is  cruel."  And 
she  left  the  room,  saying  to  the  ser- 
vant   who    was    entenng,     ''Mrs. 

li ^"s  carriage." 

However  unhappy  Alice  had  hi- 
therto been,  no  pang  of  jealousy  had 
yet  shot  into  her  soul ;  whilst  she 
deplored  her  hnsband's  indifference 
to  herself,  she  had  never  suspected 
that  he  lavished  fondness  on  another. 
She  had,  indeed,  now  professed  dis- 
belief, and  she  strove  to  disbelieve ; 
but  fears  that  the  stor^  was  true 
gEoned  unbidden  ground  m  her  mind. 
She  spoke  no  word  upon  the  sub- 
ject, breathed  no  suspicion,  no  com- 
plaint, even  to  her  nearest  friend, 
and  she  wrote  to  her  husband  with 
unabated  affection  and  cheerfulness, 
and  with  as  much  effort  to  interest 
him  in  her  details,  as  though  no  word 
had  reached  her  which  could  stand 
between  them.  But  the  sunken  eye, 
the  hollow  voice,  the  downcast  mien, 
which  marked  her  from  the  hour  of 

Mrs.  L 's  fatal  visit  would  have 

told  to  any  close  observer  that  some 
consummation  had  been  added  to  her 
grief.  Her  father  and  her  sister  had 
indeed  long  since  arrived  at  the  sad 
persuasion  that  all  was  not  wcl),  for 
why  else  had  she  ceased  to  speak  of 
the  bright  days  of  joy  which  she  had 
once  painted?  Why  else  had  they 
never  been  asked  to  come  and  wit- 
ness her  felicity?  But  they  could 
only  grieve  in  silence.  Her  brother 
was  closely  engaged  in  his  university 
studies.  Her  father  was  anticipat- 
ing her  visit  to  him  with  a  sad  plea- 
sure. The  day  before  her  journey 
she  had  entered  the  ante-room  of  one 
of  her  apartn^ents  and  was  engaged 
there  examining  a  hortus  siccus  which 
was  stowed  into  one  of  its  cabinets. 
She  was  subtracting  from  it  the  du- 
plicate specimens  of  Swiss  plants  to 
carry  to  her  father,  and  was  thinking 
with  infinite  tenderness  of  the  absent, 
perhaps  the  guilty,  husband,  still  so 


dear  to  her,  whose  hands  had  ga- 
thered them  in  days  that  seemed  too 
happy  to  have  been  passed  on  earth, 
when  her  maid  and  housekeeper  en- 
tered the  adjoining  room  to  pack 
there  for  the  morrow's  journey.  They 
were  talking  earnestly. 

"  Poor  lady  I"  said  the  housekeeper, 
"  so  good,  so  gentle,  and  patient  as 
she  is,  and  never  a  word  of  repining, 
but  loving  him  through  all,  as  if  he 
were  the  best  of  husbands ;  but  this 
last  blow  would  break  her  heart  if 
she  knew  it." 

Breathless  and  sick  at  heart,  Alice 
had  heard  and  suspected  that  she 
herself  formed  the  subject  for  the 
sympathy  and  pity  of  her  domestics. 
Her  face  burnt  with  blushes ;  shame 
to  appear  before  them  and  so  ac- 
knowledge that  she  had  heard  their 
words,  perhaps  the  craving  of  de- 
spair to  know  more,  held  her  to  the 

6XK>t. 

The  maid  replied,  "It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  she  never  will  know  it ; 
my  poor  lady  is  not  long  for  this 
world,  and  it  would  be  a  sin  and 
shame  to  make  her  last  days  more 
bitter  than  they  are." 

"It  would  mdeed,"  returned  the 
housekeeper ;  "  and  I  cannot  help 
hoping,  Mrs.  Jenkins,  that  your  friend 
Whitiker  may  have  told  you  more 
than  truth."  (Whitiker  was  Lord 
Arthur's  valet). 

"  I  wish,  indeed,  he  had,"  replied 
the  maid ;  "  but  he  is  not  the  man  to 
do  that.    Besides,  I^rd  Arthur  had 

given  him  money  to  seal  his  lips,  and 
e  tells  me  they  will  be  sealed  to  all 
but  me ;  and  if  he  supposed  that  I 
talked  with  you,  Mrs.  Jackson,  little 
is  it  that  I  should  hear  from  him ; 
but  I  know  that  you  are  a  true  per- 
son and  silent  as  the  grave,  and  that 
you  love  my  lady  no  less  than  I  do 
myself.  No,  no ;  there  is  no  mistake. 
It  is  just  over  again  with  this  worth- 
less woman  what  it  was  with  my 
lady  the  first  seven  or  eight  months 
of  their  marriage,  and  what  it  was 
three  years  ago  with  a  mistress  he 
kept  very  snugly  in  London  (that 
never  got  abroad. ;  I  do  not  suppose 
it  was  ever  known  but  to  Whitiker 
and  her  people,  and  Whitiker  told 
me).  Now  she  will  take  her  turn 
like  the  rest ;  for  half  a  year,  or  it 
may  be  a  whole  year,  she  will  be  all 
in  life  to  him,  and  then  he  will  pen- 
sion her  and  forsake  her,  and  well 
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she  Tvill  deserve  it.  Bat  that  my 
lady  should  have  shared  such  a  late, 
that  cuts  xne  to  the  heart,  Mrs.  Jack- 
son." 

Alice  heard  no  more,  vacancy  was 
stealing  over  her  senses,  the  cold 
dew  stood  upon  her  hrow ;  she  had 
remained  at  first  silent  and  motion- 
less from  shame  and  emotion,  she 
was  so  now  from  extremity  of  iUness ; 
she  could  not  utter  a  wora  to  call  for 
assistance,  she  leaned  against  the 
cabinet  for  support,  and  as  her  senses 
vanished,  fell. 

Tht  noise  of  her  fall  drew  the 
women  hastily  to  her  side.  Panic- 
stricken,  they  glanced  at  each  other, 
then  raised  her,  carried  her  to  her 
bed  and  applied  restoratives.  When 
she  revived,  her  maid,  a  faithful  and 
attached  creature,  was  hanging  over 
her. 

"  My  Lidy,**  she  said,  "  I  fear  I 
have  been  the  cause  of  your  illness; 
your  ladyship  had  heard  what  was 
passing  in  the  adjoining  room?  I 
can  never  forgive  myself,  nor  say 
how  sorry  I  am  for  what  I  have 
done." 

**  I  had  heard  vou,  Jenkins.  Make 
no  reference  to  the  past ;  never  again 
allude  to  the  subject,  and  if  you  love 
me,  Jenkins,  as  I  believe  you  do, 
speak  of  it  to  no  one  living.  I  will 
go  and  die  with  my  father.  I  shall 
not  be  long  here ;  I  desire  much  to 
preserve  a  tranquil  and  submissive 
mind ;  your  entire  silence  will  assist 
me." 

The  maid  wept  and  promised. 

Alice  was  too  weak  to  travel  for  a 
day  or  two.  When  she  arrived  at 
her  father*s  door  she  was  so  lanp;uid 
and  exhausted  that  he  almost  lifted 
her  from  the  carnage,  and  then,  as 
he  supported  her  into  the  old  roooi 
and  placed  her  in  the  easy-chair,  and 
takine  his  seat  before  ner,  looked 
upon  ner  faded  face  and  glassy  eye, 
and  contrasted  it  with  the  ga^,  sunny 
countenance,  so  beaming  with  hap- 
piness and  ffoodness,  which  had  shone 
upon  him  but  eighteen  months  be- 
fore, the  big  drops  rolled  from  his 
manly  eyes. 

"*  Oh,  Alice,  that  I  had  kept  you  to 
myself  and  to  a  happier  lot!  that  I 
had  never  permitted  your  visit  to 
Newbjr  Grange ! "  he  exclaimed.  "I 
have  given  you  to  wretchedness  and 
the  tomb!" 

"My  dear,  dear  father,  do  not  say 


so,"  she  replied,  much  affected;  ^I 
am  certainly  ill,  and  it  would,  per-^ 
haps,  be  faue  to  flatter  you  witli  the 
idea  that  I  shall  recover;  bat  my 
illness  is  sent  by  Heaven,  uid  might 
have  occurred  though  I  had  been 
still  under  your  fostering  care:  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  happiness  of  the 
months  which  preceded  and  followed 
mv  marriage  were  worth  a  common 
me.  Ind^d,  my  fiither,  they  em- 
braced more  ecstatic  happiness  than 
is  spread  over  many  a  me  which  is 
not  deemed  unblessed.  The  memory 
of  that  time  is  most  precious  to  me ; 
I  would  not,  if  I  could,  undo  the 

Klfl  have  been  less  happy  of 
my  sorrow  is  sacred  to  myself: 
I  still  love  my  husband  with  una- 
bated fervour.  You,  father,  will  re- 
cognise with  me  all  that  the  holv 
tie  of  marriage  claims,  and  vhico 
your  Alice  delights  to  yield." 

He  pressed  her  hand  and  kissed 
her  brow,  but  could  make  no  reply. 
She  pointed  his  attention  to  h'is 
grandson,  who  appeared  in  his 
nurse*s  arms  before  tne  window.  He 
took  the  child  and  blessed  him. 

"  You  and  I  will  eiyoy  the  babe 
together,  father,"  said  she,  as  fond- 
ling him  she  returned  him  to  the 
nurse. 

The  best  doctor  that  the  neigh- 
bourhood could  supplv  was  employed 
to  attend  Alice,  ana  her  own  physi- 
cian came  down  from  London  once 
in  ten  or  twelve  days  to  see  her. 
Both  told  the  rector  that  there  was 
no  slimmer  of  hope  that  her  life 
might  be  preserved.  It  was  a  ques- 
tion only  of  time.  And,  in  fact,  the 
father  saw  her  fade  from  day  to  day. 

Charles  Duncan  was  at  the  hall 
visiting  his  unde ;  he  had  not  been 
in  the  neighbourhood  since  his  last 
meeting  with  Alice,  two  days  before 
his  journey  up  to  London  to  oom- 
mence  the  career  which  had  been  iu- 
spired  bv  his  love  to  her.  He  had 
heard  of  her  marriage,  and,  bruised 
in  spirit  and  blighted  in  hope,  he 
had  Kept  away.  Still  he  pursued 
his  profesnon,  though  the  dear  ob- 
ject whidi  had  led  him  to  embrace  it 
was  defeated,  yet  he  was  indebted  to 
Alice  for  havmg  awakened  his  ener- 
gies and  induced  him,  instead  of 
hangine  a  burden  upon  his  uncle,  to 
adopt  the  more  honourable  course  of 
exertion  and  self-dependence. 

Now  they  were  to  meet  again. 
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The  day  after  her  arrival  at  the  rec- 
tory he  called  there.    It  was  an  af- 
fecting interview  to  both.    A  glance 
of  his  eye  had  once  revealed  to  her 
all  the  secret  of  his  love»  now  his 
look  expressed,  not  indeed  passion, 
but  unabated  interest,  respect,  pity, 
friendship,  sad  r^^et.     There  was 
before  him  the  woman  with  wliom  he 
should  have  found  himself  so  blessed, 
and  to  whom  he  fondly  trusted  he 
should  have    returned   a   blessing, 
sinking  into  an  untimely  tomb,  the 
victim,  he  suspected,  though  he  did 
not  know  it,  of  an  unhappy  marriage 
— a  heartless  man.  She  who  deserved 
a  different  lot,  and  he  who  would 
have  secured  her  a  different  lot,  why, 
why,  had  they  not  been  thrown  to- 
geuier?     He  did  not  lengthen  his 
visit,  nor  did  he  trust  himself  often 
to  repeat  it ;  it  was  too  much  for  his 
fortitude.     Alice  heard  with  interest 
of  his  success  in  his  preparation  for 
the  bar ;  but  her  fond  and  faithful 
heart  never  for  one  instant  wished 
her  lot  had  been  thrown  in  another 
union,  never  for  one  instant  wan- 
dered from  her  lord.    Estranged  and 
fiftithless  as  he  was,  her  whole  soul 
was  his,  all   her  affections  were  yet 
twined  around  him,  and  she  lived  in 
memory  of  the  past. 

But  her  life  was  near  its  close. 
Her  brother  and  sister  had  arrived ; 
they  had  passed  not  quite  a  fort- 
night at  the  rectory,  when  increased 
cough  caused  rupture  of  a  blood- 
vessel in  the  lungs ;  the  haemorrhage 
could  not  be  stopped;  she  felt  that 
she  was  going,  smiled  upon  those 
around,  and  pointed  upwards,  grew 


fainter  and  fainter,  and  in  a  few 
hours  sunk  in  the  sleep  of  death. 

She  had  attempted  to  articulate, 
but  the  doctors  had  interposed.  She 
then  wrote  upon  paper,  which  was 
held  before  her. 

"  Tell  Lord  Arthur  that  I  know 
all,  but  that  I  loved  him  with  faith- 
ful, unabated  fervour  to  the  end ; 
tell  him  that  my  soul  still  sent  forth 
her  thanks  to  him  for  the  unutter- 
able happiness  which  he  had  once 
given  to  me;  tell  him  that  I  lived 
upon  the  memory  of  it;  tell  him 
that  I  died  blessing  him  and  praying 
for  blessings  on  him,  and  ask  him  to 
confide  our  son  to  my  father's  train- 
ing." 

She  motioned  her  father  near  her, 
pointed  to  the  last  sentence,  and 
continued  writing, — 

"  Father,  will  you  accept  the  boy, 
my  legacy  to  you,  and  plant  him  on 
your  hearth  m  place  of  your  poor 
Alice?" 

The  father  sobbed,  "I  will,  I  wiD, 
my  child." 

She  was  continuing  to  write,  but 
the  characters  were  illegible,  the 
faint  hand  fell;  she  snmed  upon 
them  all  and  sunk  to  rest. 

The  paper  was  sealed  and  sent  to 
his  lordship  with  the  tidings  of  her 
death.  It  is  no  part  of  my  story  to 
describe  Lord  Arthur's  feelings  on 
receipt  of  this  intelligence.  He  has- 
tened to  England.  He  did  not  deny 
his  wife's  oying  nrayer.  The  boy 
blessed  the  rector  s  solitary  hearth, 
and  grew  up  under  his  training  not 
like  his  father. 
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Aristocratic  predilections  have 
much  less  iufluence  in  the  House  of 
Commons  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  the  aristocratic  compo- 
sition of  that  body.  A  nameless, 
landless  adventurer,  with  character, 
nay,  sometimes  even  without  it,  but 
destitute  of  introductions,  and  with 
no  admiring  friends  to  herald  his 

Ercsence  by  their  praises  or  to  hail 
is  first  eiibrts  with  applause,  has  a 
much  fairer  field  open  to  his  abilities 
there,  than  he  would  have,  perhaps, 
in  any  more  plebeian,  but  at  the  saine 
time  more  jealous,  assembly  of  his 
fellow-countrymen.  With  the  sole 
exception  of  the  pronerty- qualifica- 
tion required;  and  that  we  know  is 
found  to  be  in  some  cases  no  hind- 
rance even  to  the  most  needy  men ; 
there  is  reallv  no  barrier  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  a  new-comer  in  pro- 
portion to  his  personal  claims.  The 
House  of  Ck)mmons,  in  fact,  is  an 
open  market  for  talent.  Great  avi- 
dity is  shewn  in  seeking  for  it,  and 
the  utmost  generosity  in  acknow- 
ledging it  when  it  makes  itself  ap- 
parent. This  disposition  even  some- 
times goes  the  length  of  inducing  an 
overstrained  courtesy;  and  medi- 
ocrity will,  for  a  brief  period,  be 
allowed  to  usurp  the  honours,  or  at 
least  a  portion  of  them,  which  are 
only  the  due  of  sterling  talent. 
Energy,  perseverance,  boldness,  nay, 
even  a  respectable  loquacity  and  an 
ambitious  fluency  of  speech,  will  re- 
ceive applause  which  ought  to  be 
reserved  alone  for  that  intellectual 
superiority  which  is  so  rare.  Still, 
this  readiness  to  approve  has  its  ad- 
vantages. If  some  are  elevated  who 
do  not  strictly  deserve  it,  none  who 
really  excel  are  ever  defrauded  of 
their  right  position.  Of  late  years, 
the  road  to  office,  and  therefore  to 
power  and  honour,  has  been  more 
open  than  ever  to  men  who  have 
entered  parliament  solely  in  conse- 


quence  of  the  free  choice  of  their 
constituents,  and  who  have  not  had 
any  direct  connexion  with  the  aris- 
tocracy. In  &ct,  there  is  a  clear 
stage  for  all ;  and  if  there  be  favour 
shewn,  in  the  first  instance,  to  some 
more  than  to  others;  if  the  halnt 
of  associating  in  private  life  breeds 
in  some  cases  a  natonJ  prefer- 
ence, or  a  previous  reputatioa  ac- 
quired at  the  bar,  on  tne  platform, 
or  in  literature,  induces  flattering 
expectations;  all  these  predilectioiis 
vanish  when  the  hour  of  trial  comes ; 
and  homage  is  paM  to  talent  wher- 
ever it  exists,  or  of  whatever  order 
it  may  be,  without  reference  to  either 
personal  likings,  political  feeling,  or 
party  connexions. 

It  is  at  once  interesting  and  en- 
couraging to  witness  their  recep- 
tion of  a  maiden  efibrt.  One  is  not 
prepared  to  meet  with  so  much 
liberality  of  sentiment,  so  much  de- 
licacy and  consideration,  in  a  body  of 
men  so  miscellaneous  in  composition. 
Even  the  most  practised  sprakers  at 
the  bar  or  at  the  hustings  shrink 
with  a  vague  undefined  dread  from 
the  idea  of  exhibiting  their  powers 
before  a  critical  tribunal  of  such  tra- 
ditional authority.  Yet,  formidable 
as  the  trial  appears  to  those  most 
entitled  to  expect  success,  and  ap«d- 
ling  to  the  woolly  uninitiated,  umy 
would  be  inclined  to  smile  at  their 
own  apprehensions,  did  they  know 
beforehand  how  very  little  will  serve 
to  propitiate  the  good-will,  in  the 
first  instance,  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Indeed,  the  less  has  been  ex- 
pected, the  more  ready  is  the  ap- 
probation afforded  to  the  slightest 
evidence  of  talent.  It  is  generally 
whispered  about,  at    the  clubs  or 

elsewhere,  that  Mr. ,  the  new 

member  for  such  a  place,  intends  to 
take  part  in  the  debate  that  night, 
and  a  respectable,  often  a  very  nu- 
merous audience,  is  to  be  depended 
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npoD, — an  audience,  the  greater  por- 
tion of  whom  have  a  lively  remem- 
brance of  the  day  when  the^yr  were 
themselves  in  the  awful  position  of 
the  new  speaker,  and  who  experience, 
therefore,  a  degree  of  sjnnpathy  for 
him  different  from  ordinary  curio- 
sity. Kcady  as  thev  are  to  pounce 
ux)on  the  slightest  blunder  of  a  prac- 
tised speaker,  or  to  assail  with  bois- 
terous ridicule  some  hardened  offen- 
der, such  as  the  Sibthorps  and  the 
Bowrings,  the  hesitatinff,  trembliuff 
orator,  who  is  now  stumbliDg  through 
his  maiden  effort,  must  be,  indeed, 
very  far  below  par,  if  even  his 
blunders  be  not  received  with  a  kind 
and  charitable  encouragement.  His 
hearers  watch  with  an  amiable 
alacrity  for  the  slightest  symptom  of 
originality,  or  of  what  may  in  time 
dev  elope  mto  debating  skill,  and  never 
fail  to  nail  the  nascent  germ  of  elo- 
quence with  approving  cheers.  If 
tiic  new  speaker,  as  in  the  case  of 
;Mr.  Macarthy  or  Mr.  Seymer  last 
session,  really  delivers  himself  of  a 
stirring  and  powerful  address,  their 
enthusiasm  knows  no  bounds.  Com- 
pliments pour  in  on  the  happy  orator 
from  all  sides,  and  he  is  overwhelmed 
with  congratulations  on  his  success, 
even  from  those  on  whom  that  suc- 
cess may  have  been  the  means  of  in- 
flicting a  severe  blow. 

To  no  class  of  members  is  this 
courteous  indulgence  extended  with 
more  alacrity  than  to  those  who  are 
known  to  belong  to  the  bar.  Their 
choice  of  that  profession  is  taken  as 
a  sort  of  guarantee  that  they  have 
considered  the  difficulties  of  public 
speaking;  and  the  training  which  a 
barrister  receives  before  he  can  qualify 
himself  to  practise,  is  likely  to  make 
a  first  attempt  more  successful  than 
iu  the  case  of  a  mere  amateur  speaker. 
But  there  is  another  reasou  why 
lawyers,  on'  their  first  entrance  mto 
the  House,  are  regarded  with  special 
interest.  In  these  days  of  facile 
official  promotion ;  when  persevering 
mediocrity  so  oflen  reaps  the  honours 
which  at  one  time  could  only  be  at- 
tained by  men  profoundly  versed  in 
the  law,  or  who  possessed  a  genius 
for  legislation ;  when  it  is  no  uncom- 
mon thing  to  sec  the  most  shallow  of 
7i«j-jt>ri«w  lawyers,  without  parliamen- 
tary talents  or  weight  in  the  pro- 
fession, rising  only  because  Govern- 
ment abhors  a  vacuum,  to  fill  the 


post  of  highest  law  adviser  to  the 
crown;  when  ministers,  of  what- 
ever party,  have  looked  around 
them  for  persons  fitted  to  fill  vacan- 
cies caused  by  untoward  accidents, 
and  at  last,  m  despair,  have  been 
compelled  to  appoint,  on  the  mere 
principle  of  rotation,  ihoae  whom,  in 
their  consciences,  they  know  to  be  all 
but  unqualified ; — in  such  a  dearth  of 
forensic  eminence,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  every  fresh  arrival  in  the  House 
from  the  courts  of  law  should  be 
looked  upon  with  a  curiosity  savour- 
ing mucn  of  favourable  prestige, 
when  it  is  not  kno>vn  in  how  brief 
and  insufficient  a  period  that  which 
is  now  but  a  specK  on  the  horizon 
may  become  a  formidable  and  over- 
shadowii^  power,  by  the  compara- 
tively unknown  advocate  being  me- 
tamorphosed into  a  solicitor-general. 
Of  all  the  lawyers  whose  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  House  of  Commons 
IS  within  our  recollection,  we  can 
remember  none,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  Sir  William  Follett  (who 
at  once  achieved  a  signal  triumph), 
to  whom  so  favourable  a  reception 
was  accorded  as  that  given  to  Mr. 
Boebuck .  Bumour  had  heralded  his 
approach.  It  was  said  that  he  had 
already,  in  other  fields  of  action,  de- 
veloped oratorical  powers  of  a  strik- 
ing character,  and  that  there  was  a 
bdduess  and  vigour  in  his  proceed- 
ings which  indicated  an  original 
turn  of  mind.  It  was  known,  also, 
that  he  was  the  paid  parliamentary 
advocate  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
of  Lower  Canada ;  and  it  was  inferred 
that  his  appointment  to  such  a  post 
was  of  itself  a  guarantee  of  some  in- 
tellectual distinction.  When  Mr. 
Boebuck  made  his  appearance  in  the 
House  it  was  seen  from  his  aspect 
that  he  was  a  man  possessing  no 
ordinary  mental  power,  although 
Nature  had  not  been  to  him  as  liberal 
as  to  others  in  the  gift  of  those 
personal  advantages  which  are  so 
great  a  help  to  the  orator.  The 
ardour,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
ease  with  which  he  plunged  into  the 
political  disputes  of  tne  hour,  shewed 
him  to  be  of  a  bold  nature,  and  not 
to  be  daimted  by  the  novelty  of  his 
position,  or  that  paralysing  modesty 
of  nature  which  makes  men,  even 
of  a  high  order  of  mind,  the  slaves 
of  conventionalities.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  in  a  very  brief  space 
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of  time,  Mr.  Roebuck  acquired  con- 
siderable notoriety,  and  no  small 
amount  of  favour  m  the  House ;  and 
although,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
there  was  much  in  both  his  words 
and  his  actions  to  draw  doMm  repre- 
hension, still  the  mental  yisour  and 
determination  of  purpose  displayed 
in  his  speeches,  procured  for  nim 
that  amount  of  attention,  and  even 
of  deference,  which  tact  might,  in 
the  course  of  time,  have  fostered  into 
permanent  influence.  It  is  true,  he 
was  feared  more  than  he  was  liked; 
but  to  make  yourself  feared  is  to  gain 
a  strong  position  in  a  popular  assem- 
bly. We  are  ftow  speaking  of  the 
years  1833  and  1834 ;  and  we  do  not 
nesitate  to  say  that  at  the  close  of  the 
latter  year,  when  Mr.  Boebuck  had 
been  scarcely  two  sessions  in  parlia- 
ment, he  had  already  laid  the  found- 
ation of  a  future  reputation  which 
might  long  before  the  present  time 
have  enabled  him,  through  the  usual 
channels  of  honourable  promotion, 
at  once  to  have  served  his  country, 
which  his  talents  would  have  qualified 
him  to  do,  and  to  have  advanced  his 
own  interests,  for  which  his  political 
position  was  at  that  time  singularly 
favourable.  But,  by  a  stange  fatality 
or  infatuation,  for  which  we  must 
endeavour  to  account,  he  has  wilfully 
thrown  away  all  that  position,  and 
all  that  growing  influence,  until,  from 
having  been  one  of  the  remarkable 
and  rising  men  in  the  state,  he  has 
dwindled  down  into  a  mere  ex- 
crescence of  the  Liberal  party,  his 
weight  in  the  House  yearly  decreas- 
ing in  proportion  to  his  despairing 
cfrorts  to  add  to  it.  Brought  into  a 
position  of  influence  by  his  talents, 
he  has  destroyed  its  advantages  by 
his  intemperance  and  want  of  tact. 
Self-raised,  he  is  also  self- destroyed. 
Let  us  look  a  little  into  his  public 
life,  that  we  may  the  better  under- 
stand this  wanton  eccentricity  in  his 
personal  character. 

When,  in  the  year  1827-28,  the 
House  of  Assembly  of  Lower  Canada 
determined  on  having  an  agent  to 
represent  their  interests  in  Euffland, 
Mr.  Roebuck,  who  had  already  orawn 
favourable  notice  on  himself,  and 
who  was,  moreover,  a  connexion  of 
Papincau,  was  selected  as  the  most 
fltperson  to  fill  the  newly-constituted 
oflice.  It  would  have  been  difficult 
to  provide  a  young  man  ydth  a  more 


advantageous  passport  into  the  po- 
litical world.    It  was  a  lever  which, 
with  skill,  might  be  made  a  power- 
ful auxiliary  in  clearing  the  pathway 
to  power,  for  it  8uppli«i  at  the  aaioc 
time  an  honourable  position  and  pe- 
cuniary means;  but  it  was  not  in 
itself  suflicient  to  establish  its  owner 
—  much  more  must  depend  upon  his 
own  tact  than  on  the  weapon  be 
used.     Of  an  ardent  temperament 
and  an  ambitious  disposition,  poaaibly, 
too,  with  an  exaggerated  opinion  of 
his  own  powers,  Mr.  Roebuck  sought 
to  obtain  entrance  into  the  Hoose  of 
Commons ;  where  alone  his  fdrensic 
functions,  combined  with  his  repre- 
sentative character,  could  be  of  per- 
manent use  either  to  himself  or  to 
his  clients.    In  the  torrent  of  popular 
feeling  let  loose  by  tlie  Reform  move- 
ment of  the  Whigs,  an  opportunity 
was  found  of  accomplishing  this  ob- 
ject so  much  desired,  and,  at  the  same 
time  with  many  other  men  profess- 
ing extreme  Radical  opinions,  he  was 
borne  into  parliament.    In  1832  he 
was  returned  for  Bath,  and,  on  the 
opening  of  the  session  of  1833,  he 
made  his  first  speech  in  the  House 
of  Commons.     We  should  not  be 
disposed  to  refer  to  this  maiden  effort, 
were  it  not  that  it  was  in  every 
respect  so  characteristic  of  the  man 
who  made  it,  containing  as  it  did  the 
germ   of  his  future  parliameutaiy 
proceedings.     As  a  mere  piece  of 
declamation,  it  was  sin^arly  suc- 
cessful.   It  is  seldom,  mdeed,  that 
a  first  attempt,   in   any  assembly, 
possesses  the  vigour  and  force  whicn 
marked  the  speech.    It  was  seen  at 
once,  as  well  from  the  thoughts  sDd 
language,  as  from  the  stem  manoen 
and  abrupt  delive^r  of  the  speaker, 
that  a  new  element  Was  to  be  intro- 
duced into  parliamentary  discnsaion ; 
that  strong  language,  plain  speaking, 
and  downright  hard  hittins,  were 
thenceforth   to   take  the   pace  of 
those  oily  courtesies  and  ingenious 
circundocutory  modes  of  offence  and 
defence  in  which  legislatorial  spleen 
had  hitherto  indul^.    It  was  evi- 
dent^ too,  that  the  new  membo*  had 
very  great   confidence  in  himself; 
that  whatever  might  be  the  extent 
of  his  powers,  he,  at  least,  would  not 
let  them  rust  for  want  of  being  tried. 
There  was  an  air  of  arrogance  and 
self-sufficiency  which    would   have 
been  easily  mistaken  for  an  exag- 
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gerated  and  an  unfounded  self-con- 
ceit, had  it  not  been  that,  however 
olTensiFe  it  might  be  in  itself,  it  vras, 
to  a  certain  extent,  justified  by  the 
amount  of  ability  displajp^ed.  There 
was  also  a  familiar  tone  in  Mr.  Roe- 
buck*8  address  which  augured  Ul  for 
his  modesty.  Had  he  been  twenty 
years  a  member  of  parliament  instead 
of  only  a  few  weeks,  he  could  not 
have  more  entirely  forgotten  what 
is  due  from  one  who  comes  for  the 
first  time  into  the  presence  of  any 
number  of  his  fellow-men ;  that  enter 
what  place  you  may,  courtesy,  at 
least,  if  not  policy,  demands  an 
obeisance  at  tne  threshold.  The 
speech  itself  was,  we  repeat,  strikingly 
illustrative  of  Mr.  Roebuck's  charac- 
ter as  it  afterwards  developed  itself. 
With  the  exception  of  some  protest- 
ations of  devotion  to  the  public, 
which  we  have  no  doubt  wers  sincere, 
and  some  declarations  of  fundamen- 
tal principles,  to  which  we  are  bound 
to  say  Mr.  Roebuck  has  throughout 
his  career  consistently  adhered,  this 
first  effort  of  one  till  then  unknown 
in  parliament, — of  a  mere  schoolboy 
in  politics  compared  with  those 
around  him,— consisted  of  an  attack 
grossly  personal  in  its  nature,  upon 
a  man  as  much  his  superior  in 
knowledge  and  eloquence  as  in  posi- 
tion, but  whom  this  aspirant  no 
doubt  thought  to  be  but  an  equal 
match  for  himself.    Speaking  of  the 

E resent  Lord  Stanley,  he  said,  that 
e  had  made  peevish  appeals  to  the 
worst  passions  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land ;  that  if  he  (meaning  himself, 
Mr.  Roebuck)  were  an  older  member 
of  the  Uouse,  there  was  no  term  of 
vituperation  or  contempt  he  would 
have  hesitated  to  applv  to  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  s  ill-directed 
harangue,  which  was  a  low-motived 
appeal  to  the  pitiful  national  vanities 
of  the  Irish  people.  This,  it  will  be 
seen,  was  pretty  well  for  a  beginner; 
but  he  did  not  stop  there.  Speaking 
again  of  Mr.  Sthnley,  he  quoted  him 
as  having  said  that  a  government  to 
be  loved  must  first  l^ 'feared;  and 
then,  pointing  literally  the  finger  of 
8com  at  his  adversary,  he  asked, 
"  Does  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman know  what  '  to  be  loved' 
means  ?  I  see  a  sneer  upon  his  face. 
Sir,  if  there  be  one  thing  more  than 
another  offensively  distinffuishing  the 
oligarchic  aristocracy  of  this  country, 
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it  is  this  readiness  to  sneer  and  laugh 
whenever  the  kind  and  honest  feelings 
of  our  nature  are  appealed  to."  The 
acrimonious  manner  and  sarcastic 
tone  of  this  attack  rendered  it  still 
more  offensive  than  its  extreme  and 
impertinent  injustice.  Happily  for 
the  tranquiUitj  and  good  order  of  the 
legislature,  this  practice  of  dragging 
forth  individuals  as  the  targets  for 
political  passion  to  aim  at  has  become 
less  and  less  necessary  as  the  amenities 
of  life  have  found  their  way  into  the 
debates  of  the  legislature ;  and,  by 
common  consent,  except  in  ver^  ex- 
treme cases,  personality  is  avoided. 
A  man  with  more  delicacy  and  tact 
than  Mr.  Roebuck  possesses  would 
at  once  have  seen  that  if  such  attacks 
were  objectionable  in  themselves,  they 
came  with  a  still  worse  grace  from 
such  a  mere  tyro  in  parliament  as 
himself;  but  this  gentleman  seemed 
from  the  first  to  suppose  that  the 
mere  fact  of  his  having  been  elected 
for  Bath  at  once  ^Iwed  him  on  a 
footing  of  equality  with  even  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  had  evi- 
dently no  idea  of  those  gradations 
which  are  created  by  a  natural 
deference  for  superior  talents  and 
abilities.  He  rushed  into  the  arena 
at  once,  and  flung  his  gauntlet  at  the 
first  or  the  most  prominent  antagonist 
he  could  discover. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  this  speech 
more  than  we  otherwise  should  have 
done,  because  its  objectionable  as  well 
as  its  praiseworthy  features  have  been 
reproduced,  with  more  or  less  exag- 

feration,  during  his  subsequent  career, 
laving  noticed  what  was  bad  in  it, 
it  is  onl^  fair  to  give  the  other  side 
of  the  picture.  Mr.  Roebuck  began 
his  career  as  a  vehement  opponent 
of  the  Whigs.  He  sincerely  believed 
them  to  be,  what  he  has  spared  no 
pains  to  prove  them, — traitors  to  the 
cause  of  the  people.  His  first  de- 
claration of  pnnciples  was  a  denun- 
ciation of  the  then  dominant  party 
for  adopting  the  principle  of  findity, 
after  having  fostered  the  most  ex- 
travagant hopes  of  their  followers. 
To  this  text  he  has  firmly  adhered 
throughout  his  political  life ;  and  at 
the  present  hour,  although  his  de- 
bating powers  are  on  the  decline,  if 
they  nave  not  been  altogether  super- 
seded by  a  habit  of  reckless  vitupera- 
tion, he  is  still  as  determined  in  hi^ 
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hatred  iovrards  what  he  th^  called 
an  oligarchic  aristocracy,  as  he  was 
in  that  era  of  rampant  Badicallsm, 
the  year  1833. 

Some  parliamentary  adventurers 
think  it  good  policy  to  create  a  dis- 
turbance on  tneir  first  appearance, 
and  afterwards  to  subside  mto  decent 
respectability.    Not  so  Mr.  Roebuck. 
His  first  essay  was  mildness  itself 
compared  with  his  subsequent  dis- 
plays.   During  the  first  session  of 
his  appearance  in  (parliament  his  lan- 
guage became  so  violent  that  he  was 
called  to  order  publicly  in  the  House. 
He  was  charged  with  having  vir- 
tually preached  open  rebellion ;  and 
when  the  Irish  Coercion- bill  of  1833 
was  passed,  he  declared  his  belief 
that  Ireland  could  no  lonser  hope 
for  justice  from  England ;  and  havinff, 
by  this  declaration,  avowed  himself 
more  than  half  a  Repealer,  he  went 
further,  and  suggested,  what  the  Re- 
pealers afberwards  acted  upon, — that 
the  Irish  members  should  cease  in 
future  to  attend  in  parliament,  and 
should  confine  themselves  to  their 
own  country.     Still,  party  feeling 
ran  so  high  at  this  period,  and  public 
men  were  accustomed  to  allow  them- 
selves so  much  license  in  the  ex- 
pression of  their  opinions,  that  these 
violent  ebullitions  might  have  been 
excused,  had  the  spirit  which  dictated 
them  ceased  its  activity,  and  if  the 
subsequent  career  of  Mr.  Roebuck 
had  been  characterised  by  more  tem- 
per and  moderation.    At  the  time 
to  which  we  refer,  Mr.  Roebuck  had 
not  gone  to  the  extremes  of  some  of 
his  subsequent  proceedings,  and  was 
only  known  as  a  man  woo,  by  the 
display  of  extraordinary  boldness  and 
vigour,  and  of  a  declamatory  vehe- 
mence which  knew  no  respect  for 
cither  persons  or  institutions,  had 
succeeded  in  making  a  sensation. 

But  Mr.  Roebuck's  combative  dis- 
position was  destined  to  be  still  fur- 
ther displayed.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  year  1835,  we  find  him  taking 
Sir  Kobert  Peel  to  task  for  having 
challenged  Mr.  Hume;  but  in  the 
course  of  a  very  few  weeks  the  cen- 
sor himself  assumes  an  attitude  which 
renders  it  imperative  on  several  pub- 
lic men  to  challenge  him.  Mr.  Roe- 
buck, it  should  be  observed,  had 
early  placed  himself  in  hostility  to 
the  Stamp  Duty  on  newspapers, 
against  wnich  a  yigoFOOs  agitation 


was  ffoiiig  on.  In  order  to  diaemi* 
nate  his  opinions  more  readily,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  test  a  dinoted  point 
in  the  law,  he  himself  bectme  the 
proprietor  and  editor  of  an  nnstamped 
publkation.  This  appeared  dunsg 
a  portion  of  the  year  1835,  andwn 
entitled  Pamnhlets  for  tke  PtopU. 
Each  pamphlet  comprised  two  or 
more  articles  on  the  political  topics 
of  the  day,  written  and  signed  by 
Mr.  Roebuck  and  some  associates; 
and  they  attracted  some  qdiemenl 
attention,  both  on  account  of  the 
boldness  of  such  a  step  taken  by  t 
member  of  parliament,  and  of  tbe 
unrestrained  personality  infused  into 
some  of  the  numbers.    Whilst  tfam 

a)hlet8  were  in  a  coarse  of  pab- 
on,  Mr.  Roebuck  happened  to 
make  a  short  speech  in  parlianient, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  made  some 
very  stnmg  observations  upon  the 
corruption  of  the  stamped  press  sod 
its  conductors.    For  these  remarb 
he  was  assailed  in  JThe  Timet,  Tke 
Morning  Ckromde^  Tke  Eteniiury 
and  other  papers.     Their  remarb 
were  not,  as  may  be  supposed,  in  the 
highest  degree  flattering.  Tbeystong 
Mr.  Roebuck's  too  irritable  tonpen- 
ment;  and  he  retaliated  in  his  pun* 
phlet  by  attacking,  personally  and 
by  name,  the  gentlemen  whcmi  he 
believed  to  be  Uie  editors  of  eertiin 
newsp^ttrs.    On  referring  to  thoee 
attacks,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  bow 
any  man,  unless  in  a  fren^  of  on- 
sovemable  spite,  could  have  allowed 
himself  to  make  them.    Voin  wen 
such  as   no   proyocation  wnatever 
could  have  justified,  still  ksi  the  re- 
marks which  drew  them  forth.  Tbe 
natural  consequence  was,  that  these 
grenllemen,  thus  dragged  from  a  re- 
tirement in  which  they  had  a  n%hi 
to  shroud  themsdves,  sent  mesnges 
to  Mr.  Roebuck.    In  the  cases  of 
Mr.  Sterling  and  Mr.  Fonblanque, 
matters    were   accommodated,  and 
Mr.  Roebuck  conditionally  rrtncted. 
But  Mr.  Black*8  case  was  much  more 
smous.    That  gentieman  had  bees 
charged  with  tergiversation  and  ahts- 
donment  of  princii>le  so  grosB  as  to 
make  any  explanation  almost  impos- 
sible.   A  challenge  was  the  cosff- 
quence ;    and    the    correqioDdeoee 
which  intervened  between  that  and 
the  meetinff,  contains  one  or  two 
points  too  characteristic  of  Mr.  Boe- 
bud^^s  TMUty  and  habits  of  stfcaim 
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to  be  paned  over.  Mr. 
(Mr.  Blaek*8  friend)  had  some  i 
cnltj  m  finding  Mr.  Roebuck,  who 
happened  to  be  in  the  eoontry,  and 
his  note  was  rather  in  a  complaining 
tone.  Mr.  Boebaek*8  reply  contained 
a  passage  which  caused  him  to  be 
extennyely  quizzed  at  the  time.  He 
observed,  "Why,  all  the  world,  I 
thought,  knew  that  last  week  I  was 
at  Bath  r 

Hie  other  point  to  which  we  refer 
exhibited  in  a  marked  manner  the 
inherent  tendency  to  sarcasm  and 
spitefnl  imputation,  which  has  un- 
fortunately characterised  the  whole 
of  Mr.  Roebuck's  public  life,  when, 
in  the  midst  of  so  solemn  and  serious 
a  negotiation,  he  could  indulge  in  a 
sneer  at  Mr.  BlacVs  well-known  de- 
votion to  literary  ]^rBuit8,  and  to 
those  peroeful  habits  which  gene- 
rally acccxnpanv  them.  When  Mr. 
Ko^mck  was  charged  bjr  Mr.  Mac- 
eiliivray  with  having  imputed  to 
Mr.  Black  cowardice,  his  answer  was, 
"  Oh,  I  thought  he  really  was  a  philo- 
sopher, and  not  a  likely  person  to  fight 
a  duel.**  Throughout  the  affair  the 
honourable  and  learned  sentleman*s 
conduct  was  characterised  by  intem- 
perance and  an  unaccountable  vin- 
dietiveness.  He  had  chaiged  Mr. 
Black  with  conduct  base  and  utterly 
di^raeeful  in  the  management  of  the 
Morning  CkromeU ;  and  as  he  would 
not  retract  these  words  the  parties 
met,  snA  two  shots  were  fired  with- 
out effect  Mr.  Black's  second  then 
withdrew  him,  and  there  was  an  end 
of  the  afiair  as  fkr  as  the  duel  was 
concerned.  We  have  only  referred 
to  it  because  it  illustrates  Mr.  Roe- 
buck's charaeter.  We  have  no  doubt 
he  sincerely  believed  that  he  was 
vindicating^  a  principle  of  great  pub- 
lic ntifitv,  m  exposing  the  corruption 
which  tne  use  of  the  anonymous  in 
newspaper  writing  affords  scope  for. 
We  do  not  believe  that  in  making 
his  or^i^inal  diarge  he  was  actuated 
by  feebngs  of  perwmal  vindictiveness. 
On  the  oontrarv,  some  of  the  gen- 
tlemen attacked  were  his  personal 
friends.  But  it  is  Mr.  Roebuck's 
misfortune  that  he  never  can  assert 
public  principles  without  the  exaspe- 
ration of  personal  feeling.  As  we 
proceed  with  his  career,  we  shall 
find  instances  of  this  multiply  upon 
us.  From  his  first  effort  m  pania- 
neBt,  up  to  die  last  month  of  the 


last  session,  it  may  with  truth  be 
said  of  him,— - 

"His  life  is  one  long   war  with  self- 
iought  foes.'* 

While  on  the  subject  of  these 
Pamphlets,  it  may  not  be  without 
profit  to  notice  that  this  stern  and 
uncompromising  patriot-- this  man  of 
iron  theory,  this  incorruptible  Robes- 
pierre of  our  days— can  be  guilty  of 
inconsistency.  This  he  has  shewn 
in  his  treatment  of  Sir  Robert  Feel. 
In  one  of  these  Pamphlets  he  pro- 
fesses to  draw  a  character  of  the 
right  honourable  baronet,  in  which 
he  says,  truly  enough,  that  he  is  en- 
deavouring to  make  for  himself  a 
power  separate  from  his  Tory  sup- 
porters ;  but  then  he  goes  on  to  add, 
that  he  is  distinguished  from  his  fel- 
lows by  a  practised  cunning,  which 
a  life  spent  in  office  has  produced 
and  penected ;  that  he  has  an  infe- 
rior intellect,  Fhort  views,  and  can- 
not grasp  a  wide  yet  accurate  gene- 
rality. He  further  says,  that  the 
late  premier  never  uttered  a  senti- 
ment that  will  be  remembered,  or 
an  idea  that  is  not  trite  and  common- 
pUce ;  and  that  his  dexterity  in  de- 
oate  is  like  that  of  a  Yorkshire  horse 
jockey,  who  winks  at  you  when  he 
means  to  cheat  you,  and  in  order  to 
make  you  think  him  a  clever  fellow 
shews  plainlv  that  he  is  a  rogue. 
And  tnen  tnis  portrait  concludes 
with  some  personalities  in  reference 
to  the  origm  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  to 
which  we  need  no  farther  refer  than 
to  observe  that  they  come  with  a 
very  bad  grace  from  Mr.  Roebuck. 
These  ¥rere  Mr.  Roebuck's  deliberate 
opinions  with  r^rd  to  Sir  Robert 
Feel  in  the  year  1835.  The  value 
of  such  opinions  will  be  best  under- 
stood by  a  reference  to  the  fulsome 
panegyric  which  this  same  Mr.  Roe- 
buck, who,  in  his  Pamohletsfor  the 
Peoj^y  was  contending  for  the  purity 
of  tiie  press,  pronounced  on  moro 
than  one  occasion  upon  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  when  that  right  honourable 
baronet  returned  to  office  in  1841. 
At  the  latter  period,  Su:  Robert 
Peel  had  bestowed  on  Mr.  Roebuck 
a  silk  gown.  Another  of  these  Pam- 
phlets contains  an  extravagant  eulo- 
g^um  on  Mr.  O'Connell,  which  may 
with  advantage  be  contrasted  with 
some  opinions  on  the  same  fertile 
subject,  delivered  during  the  last  few 
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years  by  Mr.  Roebuck  in  parliament. 
Speaking  of  tbe  honourable  and 
learned  agitator,  Mr.  Roebuck  ob- 
serves, **  Ireland  has  an  advocate : 
England  wants  a  representative." 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  at  the 
time  when  England's  want  was  thus 
interpreted,  there  was  one  person,  at 
least,  in  the  country  who  knew  who 
that  representative  ought  to  be.  It 
has  taken  several  years  to  disabuse 
the  mind  of  Mr.  John  Arthur  Roe- 
buck of  this  illusion,  if,  indeed,  it 
has  not  of  late  revived  with  more 
force  than  ever. 

To  return,  however,  to  our  review 
of  Mr.  Roebuck*s  i>ublic  life.    By 
the  middle  of  1836  his  unbridled  de- 
clarations of  democratic  principles, 
and  unceasing  strife  with  all  who 
crossed  his  path,  whether  they  were 
fiiends  or  foes,  had  made  him  so  for- 
midable or  so  obnoxious  to  some  par- 
ties in  parliament,  that  a  strong,  and 
as  it  proved,  a  desperate  effort  was 
made  to  get  rid  or  him.    The  pre- 
text resorted  to  was  the  incompati- 
bility of  his  being  at  one  and  the 
same  time  the  paid  agent   of  the 
Lower  Canadians  and  the  represent- 
ative of  a  British  constituency.    Sir 
John  Ilanmer  moved  a  resolution  to 
this  effect,  which,  although  couched 
in   general   terms,  was  confessedly 
aimed  at  Mr.  Roebuck;  and  a  long 
debate  ensued,  which  resulted  in  the 
defeat  of  the  motion,  and,  so  far,  in 
the  triumph  of  Mr.  Roebuck,  who, 
it  must  be  confessed,  shewed  an  un- 
wonted temper  and  forbearance  under 
these  very  provoking  circumstances. 
The  motion,  however,  was  not  so  ill- 
timed  or  so  purposeless  as  it  ap- 
peared ;  for  alreaay  Canadian  affairs 
had  begun  to  assume  a  most  serious 
aspect,  and  the  peculiar  connexion  of 
Mr.  Roebuck  with  the  popular  party 
in  the  colony  made  it  very  necessary 
that  he,  as  the  agent  of  the  anti-Brit- 
ish party,  should  not  derive  any  fac- 
titious importance  from  his  position 
at  home.  In  1837  the  wisdom  of  this 
precaution  was  made  apparent;  for 
on  the  Canadian  question   coming 
formally  before  parliament,  Mr.  Roe- 
buck expressed  himself  in  terms  of 
such    violence,   that   his   language 
could  only  be  excused  on  the  plea  of 
his  being  but  an  advocate  making 
an  ex'parte  statement  on  behalf  of 
his  clients,  and  not  a  member  of  the 
British  legislature,  bound  by  his  ho- 


nour, not  less  than  by  hn  oath,  oot 
to  use  his  legislative  functions  in  any 
way  that  could  impair  or  destroy  tlie 
integrity  of  the  empire.  His  speeches 
at  tuis  period  required  that  e?er>' 
allowance  on  these  jynnounds  should 
be  made  for  them.  Several  of  tbem 
were  of  the  most  incendiary  chine- 
ter,  amounting  almost  to  the  presch- 
ing  of  open  rebellion.  In  the  courx 
of  the  same  year,  and  near  the  dose 
of  the  session,  Mr.  Roebuck  so  fkr 
forgot  his  true  position  in  the  Home, 
as  to  bring  forward  a  motion  on  the 
state  of  the  nation,  which  he  pre- 
faced b^  a  violent  attack  on  the 
Whig  ministers,  on  grounds  not  veiy 
dissimilar  from  those  of  his  fir^ 
speech  in  parliament,  and  a  diatribe 
addressed  to  the  House  of  Lords,  on 
the  score  of  their  obetructive  plitr, 
such  as  threw  into  the  shaae  the 
more  timid  declarations  of  out-of- 
doors  demagogues,  who  were  not  pro- 
tected by  parliamentary  privilese. 
This  display  of  Mr.  Roebuck's  pcui- 
iicel  petulance  was  so  violent  as  to 
be  distasteful  even  to  the  Radicals 
themselves.  From  not  one  of  tbem 
except  that  clever,  honest,  but 
crocnety  person,  Colonel  Peynmnet 
Thompson,  did  he  receive  any  sup- 
port. A  much  more  serious  conse- 
quence to  Mr.  Roebuck  was,  that  all 
tnis  unbridled  and  undisguised  de- 
mocracy which  he  had  bem  preach- 
ing during  the  previous  four  years, 
and  the  awkward  8cnu[MS  into  which 
his  testiness  and  ill -temper  had 
brouffht  him,  led  to  his  l^ing  re- 
jected by  the  constituency  of  Bath 
at  the  general  election,  which  soon 
after  took  place.  Behold  him,  then, 
for  four  years  out  of  the  House  of 
Conunons. 

Looking  back  at  this,  the  first  por- 
tion of  Mr.  RoebucVs  public  career, 
we  find  that  he  had  by  nis  boldness, 
his  straightforwardness,  and  a  oer- 
tain  origmality  which  characterised 
his  earlier  speeches,  created  a  stroi^ 
prestige  in  his  fkvour ;  but  that,  by  a 
continued  indulgence  in  spieoetic 
virulence,  an  unrestrained  license  ot 
speech  on  political  subjects,  and  & 
constant  appeal,  for  the  most  trivial 
objects,  to  sacred  privileges  reserved 
by  the  constitution  to  the  people  ss 
a  last  resort  in  extreme  cases,  be  bad 
gradually  weakened  whatever  indu' 
ence  he  liad  possessed,  until  be  was 
no  longer  loosed  upon  as  a  person  <» 
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note  or  importance — ^no  loncer  ap- 
pealed to  as  one  of  the  tninking 
minds  whose  decisions  might  be  indi- 
cative of  the  course  taken  by  others, 
— but  merely  regarded  as  a  clever 
speaker,  possessed  of  more  talent 
tnan  temper,  out  of  whom  it  would 
be  utterly  impossible  to  take  the  con- 
ceit which  was  the  bane  of  his  mind ; 
so  as  to  make  him  fit  for  service  in 
any  way,  either  in  some  ministerial 
capacity  or  as  a  member  of  an  or- 
ganised opposition. 

At  the  general  election  of  1841, 
Mr.  Roebuck  was  again  returned  to 
the  House  of  Commons  as  member 
for  Bath.  Some  curiosity  was  evinced 
to  know  whether  time  and  retire- 
ment had  produced  anj  favourable 
change  in  nis  disposition — whether 
his  temper  had  become  less  sour,  and 
his  lu^&ment  more  matured.  Cer- 
tainly, his  first  speech  on  his  return 
favoured  the  supposition  that  a  change 
had  indeed  come  over  him.  Fhjrsic- 
ally,  he  appeared  to  possess  much 
less  energy  than  before:  he  seemed 
even  to  tc  afllicted  with  chronic  ill- 
ness ;  and  sympathy  was  felt  for  him 
on  this  score,  oecause  it  was  known 
that  b^  the  exercise  of  his  talents 
alone  it  was  that  he  could  hope  to 
rise  in  the  world.  But  althou|;n  his 
speech  on  the  Address  (to  which  we 
refer^  breathed  the  same  hostility,  on 
public  grounds,  to  the  Whig  minis- 
try that  had  been  the  theme  of  his 
first  speech  in  1833;  and  although 
there  was  firmness  and  vigour  in  his 
denunciation  of  their  treachery  to- 
wards the  people  by  abandoning 
their  avowed  principles  of  1831, 
still  the  speech  was  so  much  more 
temperate  and  statesmanlike  than 
those  with  which  he  had  extinguished 
himself  in  1837,  that  very  sincere 
hopes  were  entertained  of  his  con- 
firmed restoration  from  a  distem- 
Sered  state  of  mind,  and  of  his  being 
estined  to  become,  at  some  time  or 
other,  an  ornament  to  the  legisla- 
ture. 

Bnt  these  hopes  were  destined  to 
he  only  too  speedily  disappointed. 
The  tone  of  his  political  declarations 
was  softened ;  but  it  seemed  that  his 
personal  irritability  had  augmented 
in  more  than  a  proportionate  ratio. 
Whether  it  was  an  excitability  pro- 
duced by  physical  causes,  or  only 
the  resnU  of  chagrin  at  having  been 
left  so  long  in  unnoticed  obswority, 


it  is  certain,  that  from  this  period 
Mr.  Roebuck's  temper  displayea  itself 
in  a  more  unamiable  light  tnan  ever, 
until  it  required  all  the  proverbial 
indulgence  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  bear  with  his  eccentricities. 
Scarcely  had  the  House  entered  on 
general  public  business,  when  an 
outbreak  of  this  gentleman's  ill- tem- 
per took  place,  such  as  we  do  not  re- 
member ever  to  have  seen  equalled 
in  either  House  of  Parliament.  His 
return  to  parliament  was  the  signal 
for  the  appearance  in  The  Times  of  an 
article  directed  against  Mr.  Roebuck, 
in  which  he  was  spoken  of  in  a  tone 
of  playful  contempt,  not  at  all  suited 
to  nis  own  ideas  of  his  own  import- 
ance. Vituperative  men  are  pro- 
verbially thin-skinned.  Mr.  Roe- 
buck, who  had  so  often  attacked 
others  with  sarcasm  much  less  re- 
fined than  that  used  by  the  news- 
paper, oufi^ht  not  to  have  objected  to 
bemg  paid  off  in  his  own  coin.  But 
his  self-love  was  wounded :  he  was 
furious.  Without  thought,  without 
plan,  he  rushed  down  to  the  House, 
the  paper  in  his  hand,  and  com- 
mencea  an  incoherent  appeal  on  the 
ground  of  breach  of  privilege.  The 
exhibition  he  made  utterly  destroyed 
the  reputation  which  he  had  begun 
to  recover  vrith  his  political  contem- 
poraries. Those  who  have  not  seen 
Air.  Roebuck  speak  under  excite- 
ment, can  have  no  idea  of  the  inco- 
herent fury  of  his  gestures,  the  utter 
incongruity  between  the  breathless 
solemnity  of  his  exordium,  and  the 
ridiculous  insignificance  of  his  charges, 
the  total  abandonment  of  his  mental 
and  physical  powers  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  wild  and  undefined 
revenge.  On  this  occasion  he  ex- 
celled himself  in  passionate  feeble- 
ness, in  inconclusive  invective.  For- 
getting what,  as  a  lawyer,  he  ought 
to  have  made  his  first  consideration, 
namel^r,  that  he  had  no  distinct  case 
on  which  to  ground  his  charge  of 
breach  of  privilege,  he  commenced  a 
violent  attack  on  the  conductors  of 
Tlte  TimeSy  some  idea  of  the  coarse- 
ness of  which  may  be  conceived,  from 
his  assuming  that  the  registered  pro- 

Erietor  mi^ht,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
e  found  in  prison  for  libel,  while 
he  recommended  those  who  were  ag- 
grieved by  the  naper,  not  to  resort  to 
legal  means  of  securing  reparation, 
but  at  once  to  horsewhip  a  gentle^* 
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man  whom  he  chose  to 
as  the  proprietor  —  a  gentleman 
whose  years  and  character  alone 
ouffht  to  have  protected  him  from  so 
rude  and  unmanly  a  recommenda- 
tion, if  even  there  had  not  heen  an* 
other  reason  in  the  fact,  that  he  had 
hut  recently  ceased  to  he  a  memher 
of  the  House.  It  is  painful,  even  at 
this  distance  of  time,  to  recall  the  ex- 
hibition  Mr.  Roebnck  then  made— 
painful  to  reflect,  that  not  even  the 
talents  which  he  unquestionably  ik»» 
sesaes  could  save  him  from  this  ebul- 
lition of  an  engrossing  egotism  and 
an  inflated  conceit.  Imagine  this 
man,  of  magniloquent  speech,  but 
diminutive  form,  standin^r  up  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  arresting  the  pro- 
gress of  business,  to  claim  his  right 
of  speaking  on  a  point  of  privil^e^ 
and  court^  the  attention  and  the 
sympathy  of  more  than  five  hundred 
gentlemen,  who  have  assembled  at 
the  most  inconvenient  season,  for  the 
transaction  of  important  affairs  of 
state — ^imagine  him  solemnly  declar- 
inf,  that  he  is  about  to  expose  to 
them  a  case  for  their  interference  to 
protect  a  member  of  their  body  fh>m 
public  outrage.  Pale,  even  liyid, 
with  suppressed  rage,  and  trembling 
iW>m  finger  to  foot  with  passion,  he 
opens  in  a  voice  now  choking  with 
swelling  emotions,  now  dwmdling 
into  the  whisper  of  phyncal  weak- 
ness, an  attack  upon  his  private  an- 
tagonists in  the  journal  m  questioii, 
a^onst  whom  he  coniures  the  House 
to  act  in  his  behalf;  and  makes 
the  extraordinary  recommendation, 
to  inflict  personal  chastisement  in- 
stead of  resortinff  to  that  civil  au- 
thority to  which  he  now  himself  ap- 
peals. When  he  has  proceeded  so 
far  in  his  diatribe  as  to  weary,  if  not 
to  disgust  the  greater  portion  of  his 
hearers,  he  is  adled  upon  to  read  the 
article  of  which  he  complains.  He 
hands  the  newspaper  to  the  derk  at 
the  table,  who  reads  it  in  his  mo- 
notonous stammer  to  the  House. 
They  see  in  the  remarks  of  the  writer 
a  rin^lar  aptitude  to  the  case  of  the 
individual  before  them ;  that,  had  he 
possessed  the  gift  of  prophecy,  he 
could  not  more  surely  have  antici* 
pated  the  scene  that  was  being  enacted 
before  them.  The  more  they  listen, 
the  more  they  see  how  groundless  is 
the  complaint, — how  apt  and  pointed 
must  have  been  the  character  drawn 
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in  the  artide,  to  have  thna  stanrand 
exasperated  the  complainant.  Xbcy 
langn;  then,  impataent,  they  msr- 
mnr :  they  wish  the  fiuree  to  be 
hrouffht  to  a  dose.  Mr.  Boebnck, 
who  has  grown  paler  and  moie  pas- 
sionate as  his  discomfiture  grows 
more  immiQent,  caUa  on  the  iSsose, 
first,  to  dedare  the  artide  a  breach  of 
privilege,  and  then  to  hnag  the 
prints  to  the  bar,  that  he  may,  **  on 
nki  knees**  (mark  the  low  tyrony  of 
your*  democrat !)  "•  beg  pardon  of 
the  complainant  for  the  offence.** 
But  not  one  of  those  five  hnadied 
members  can  be  indoeed  even  to 
second  the  ]H:oposition.  Nay,  the 
vindictive  orator  is  even  eoveied  with 
ridicule.  He  has  boasted,  in  ha 
pompons  exordium,  of  bong  de- 
scended from  ancestors  " 
far  science  and  literature, 
and  respectable  member  of  the 
one  of  the  most  rapeeted — Sir  Ro- 
bert Inglis— thinks  it  worth  iHule, 
though  not  given  to  strife  or  to  aay- 
iag  unkind  thiims,  to  rise  and  state 
that  Mr.  Boebnck  has  nnneoeasarily 
taken  up  the  tinie  of  the  House  wi^ 
a  dissertation  on  his  distingnished 
ancestors,  but  he  has  not  eonde- 
seended  to  state  who  they  were.  At 
this  unkind  cot,  the  boaetfnl  and 
passionate  challeiiger  ia  mnte  with 
anjger,  and  even  witn  a  kind  of  shame : 
blinded  as  he  is,  he  sees  that  he  haa 
eommitted  a  flagrant  blunder  that 
he  has  made  hiinself  supiemdy  ridi- 
culous. The  chaige  drops  for  want 
of  a  single  supporter,  and  with  it  he 
who  ytettmi  it  also  ftUs  bdow 
zero  m  the  esteem  of  his  contem- 
poraries. He  has  extinguished  him- 
sdf,  for  a  time,  at  least,  as  effectually 
as  if  all  the  wit  or  all  tiie  soom  to  w 
found  in  that  assembly  had  been 
poured  upon  him.  And  he  has  not 
even  the  consciousness,  the  pride  of 
martyrdom.  He  knows  that  to  his 
own  folly,  his  own  intemperate  pas- 
sion, his  downfall  alone  is  owmg. 
Will  it  operate  as  a  warning?  we 
shall  see. 

How  different  is  the  position  of 
this  same  man  a  yoir  alter,  when, 
instead  of  being  the  intemperate  ad- 
vocate of  his  own  private  wron^i,  he 
stands  Ibrwaxd  as  the  champion  itf  a 
ffreat  public  cause.  In  the  month  of 
May  Ibllowing  the  September  in 
which  the  scene  we  have  just  de- 
scribed occmned,  lir.  Boebnck  drew 
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upon  hinudf  the  attention— we  mieht 
auiiost  flay  the  admiration  of  his 
ooiintr3rmen,  by  the  eonrage,  temper, 
and  Belf-poflfleflsion,  with  which  he 
exposed  before  the  world,  by  the 
oonieaBions  of  the  parties  themaelyesi 
thai  a^rstem  of  election  compromises 
by  wmeh,  although  the  most  |;ros8 
bribery  might  have  been  committed, 
the  ends  of  justice  were  defeated,  and 
the  conslitueneies  deprived  of  their 
constitutional  rights.  Then,  Mr. 
Boebuck  stood  in  a  proud  position. 
No  longer  the  impotent  executioner 
of  his  own  revenge  on  antasonists 
whom  he  could  not  touch,  he  boldly 
and  manfuUy  asserted  one  of  his  first 
priTileges  as  a  member  of  parliament, 
mnd,  strong  in  the  justice  of  his  cause, 
defving  oonyentional  arrangements, 
and  looking  cormption  in  the  face, 
he  made  those  wno  had  trafficked 
with  die  privil^es  of  the  people — 
not  those  only  whom  he  attacked  by 
name,  but  many  more  who  were 
touched  by  the  electric  shock  of  con« 
science — tremble  before  him,  single- 
handed  as  he  was,  and  till  then  op- 
Sreased  with  the  ridicule  of  his  former 
lilures.  Nor,  although  his  former 
conduct  was  soon  after  brought  home 
to  him  by  the  reftual  of  Mr.  Walter 
to  appear  before  the  committee  to 
inquire  into  these  compromises,  on 
the  distinct  ground  that  Mr.  Roebuck, 
the  ehsirman,  bavins  threatened  to 
horsewhip  him,  could  not  be  an  im- 
partial jndffe,  and  even  though  the 
whole  painful  and  humiliatiDg  scene 
was  revived  in  the  House,  and  cen- 
sures long  postponed  were  heaped 
upon  him  with  a  sort  of  posthumous 
justice,  still  nothing  could  shake  the 
strong  ground  on  which  he  stood: 
and  when  the  affair  was  finally  con- 
cluded, the  effect  was  to  repair  the 
very  serious  inroads  on  his  repu- 
tation which  the  past  events  had 
caused ;  and  he  stood  before  the  pub- 
lie  in  the  position  of  a  man  who, 
single-handed,  and  by  the  sole  force 
of  his  own  will,  contrary  to  the  ex- 
pectation and  the  advice  of  his  poli- 
tical assodates,  asserted  some  oi  the 
most  valuable  privileges  conferred  by 
the  constitution  on  the  House  of 
ComnKHia— -privileges  which,  until  he 
rescued  theos  from  abeyance,  had 
fallen  into  almost  total  disuse.  After 
such  a  triumph,  eained  solely  by 
pursuing  the  straightforward  course, 
one  would  have  supposed  that  Mr. 


Roebuck  would  have  learned  wisdom, 
and  that  we  should  have  heard  no 
more  of  his  personal  ouarrels. 

But  Mr.  Boebuck  8  infirmity  of 
temper  is  such  as  to  neutralise  all 
expectations  that  he  will  act  like 
ordinary  men.  The  least  check  of- 
fered to  his  arrogant  assumption  of 
infallibility  for  his  principles — the 
least  hint,  conveyed  in  however  cour- 
teous terms,  that  he  is  in  the  habit  of 
overstef^pin^  the  bounds  of  fair  dis- 
eussion  in  his  speeches,  is  sufficient  to 
drive  him  furious  with  blind,  pur- 
poseless resentment.  He  is  as  eccen- 
tric and  uncertain  in  his  modes  of 
retaliation,  as  he  is  prone  to  resort  to 
them.  On  another  occasion,  we  find 
him  (this  was  in  1844)  making  some 
remarks  on  Mr.  Smythe,  so  wilfully 
personal  and  insulting,  as  to  provoke 
a  challenge  from  that  gentleman. 
Now,  on  a  former  occasion,  as  we 
have  seen,  he  went  out  with  Mr. 
Black  rather  than  retract  expressions, 
the  withdrawal  of  which,  under  the 
peculiar  circumstances,  would  have 
reflected  honour  on  his  character. 
In  that  case  he  persisted  in  fighting, 
although  every  effort  was  made  at 
an  accommodation.  Nor,  we  believe, 
was  this  the  first  affaur  of  the  kind 
he  had  been  engaged  in.  Mr.  Smythe 
was,  therefore,  justified  in  supposing 
that  Mr.  Roebuck  having  civen  him 
offence,  would  also  give  him  satis- 
faction. But  by  this  time  a  change 
had  come  over  Mr.  Roebuck.  The 
wind  of  his  caprice  had  set  in  an- 
other quarter.  Since  his  triumph  in 
the  election-compromises  case,  he  had 
been  preaching  up  the  supreme  fitness 
of  the  House  of  Commons  to  decide 
upon  all  questions  whatever,  be  their 
relation  to  its  business  however  re- 
mote. From  a  man  of  hard  words 
and  blows,  he  had  become  a  man  of 
hard  words  and  peace.  He  claimed 
the  privilege  of  saying  what  be  chose, 
and  of  throwing  upon  the  House 
the  onus  both  of  judgment  and  of 
punishment.  According  to  his  new 
theory,  he  flung  the  code  of  honour* 
overboard  at  once,  and  laid  the 
letter  of  Mr.  Smythe  before  the 
House,  with  a  sanctimonious  hy- 
pocrisy, professine  so  intense  an  ad- 
miration of  peaceful  and  legal  modes 
of  settling  differences,  as  to  seem 
quite  oblivious  of  those  other  modes 
which  society  has  been  forced  to 
adopt  in  order  to  restrain  undue 
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license  of  speeeh.  It  b  fair  to  saj 
that  Mr.  lioebiick*s  speech  on  this 
occasion  was  much  more  mild  and 
dignified  than  is  usual  with  him 
where  his  personal  feelings  are  mixed 
up.  He  adopted  quite  a  moral  and 
didactic  tone  in  speaking  of  the  im- 
propriety of  Mr.  Smvthe's  proceed- 
ing. To  have  heard  him,  you  would 
have  supposed  that  fighting  had 
never  been  recognised  by  his  hearera 
as  a  means  of  reconciling  differences 
which  words  would  not  heal;  and 
certainly  you  would  not  have  sus- 
pected that  Mr.  John  Arthur  Roe- 
buck had  ever  placed  himself  in  the 
attitude  militant.  One  solution  of 
this  phenomenon  presented  itself  in 
the  lact,  that  the  expresdons  com- 
plained of  by  Mr.  Smythe,  although 
offensive  enough  to  him  as  a  gentk- 
xnan,  and  rendered  still  more  so  by 
the  insultine  tone  in  which  they  were 
conveyed,  did  not  come  withm  the 
ranffe  of  those  violations  of  the  rules 
of  uie  House  which  the  Speaker  is 
bound  to  notice.  Mr.  Iloebuck, 
therefore,  had  his  more  chivalrous 
antagonist  completely  at  a  disadvan- 
tage. Mr.  Smvthe,  by  sending  the 
dudlenge,  had  been  guilty  of  a  direct 
violation  of  the  rules  of  the  House, 
and  it  was  in  Mr.  Roebuck*s  power 
to  have  him  punished  for  this  hasty 
act,  without  being  himself  obliged  to 
make  any  retractation  of  the  onginal 
expressions.  We  question  whether 
another  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  could  be  found,  who,  hav- 
ing originally  been  the  aggressor, 
would  thus  have  shielded  himself  by 
his  civil  privileges  aeainst  the  con- 
sequences of  the  penalties  of  the  code 
of  honour.  At  least,  they  would 
have  prefaced  their  sermon,  as  censor 
of  parliamentary  morals  (if,  indeed, 
they  could  have  condescended  to  such 
cant),  with  a  handsome  apology  for 
the  original  offence.  But,  unfor- 
tunately for  Mr.  Roebuck,  when 
once  his  spiteful  feelings  are  pro- 
voked, he  loses  sight  of  all  considera- 
tions, save  the  one  engrossing;  desire 
to  wreak  his  vengamce  on  his  anta- 
gonist In  this  instance,  by  per- 
severing, with  an  austere  indifference 
to  remonstrance,  in  his  affectation  of 
extreme  parliamentary  morality,  he 
succeeded  in  placing  Mr.  Smythe  in 
a  false  position,  and  compelling  him 
to  apologise  for  having  sent  the 
challenge.    But  i^  will  be,  perhaps. 


unoeeeflsary  to  apprise  the  reader, 
that  although  the  House  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  enforce  its  rules,  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  members  ran  very  much 
in  favour  of  the  gentleman  who  was 
thus  put  horsHle^ombat. 

We  pass  over  many  minor  imrtance^ 
in  which  Mr.  Roebuck,  by  his  wto- 
lance  and  arrogant  demeanour,  pilaced 
himself  in  a  hostile  attitude  with  tbe 
House,  believing  that  the  reader  must 
be  sufficiently  wearied  by  thcK  de- 
tails of  perverseness  and  qileiietie 
humour.  But  an  instance  of  tbe 
kind  occurred  durizig  the  last  session 
too  amusing  to  be  lutogether  pasKd 
over.  On  this  occasion,  Mr.  Roe- 
buck*s  self- chosen  ants^nist  was 
Mr.  Disraeli.  That  genueman  had, 
we  need  scarcely  say,  made  himself 
conspicuous  by  the  g^reai  and  un* 
expected  talent  that  he  had  dispiaved 
as  a  speaker.  Unfortunately,  he  had 
beat  Mr.  Roebuck  hollow  in  his  own 
peculiar  line — ^that  of  personality  and 
sarcastic   vituperation.      The    cool, 

etlished,  searehing  irony  of  Mr. 
Israeli  was  as  superior  to  the  wild 
abuse  adopted  of  late  by  Mr.  Roe- 
buck, as  mtellect  is  to  passion.  It 
had,  no  doubt,  been  galling  in  the 
extreme  to  the  member  for  Bath  to 
see  the  intense  expectatum  excited 
b^  the  promise  of  a  speech  from  Mr. 
IMsraeli,  and  the  uproar  of  cheering 
which  his  well-aimed  hits  drew  forth, 
and  to  compare  with  his  rivaTs  suc- 
cess his  own  decreasing  influence, 
the  averted  looks,  and  the  scarcely 
disguised  weariness,  with  which  tlw 
House  received  his  galvanic  attempts 
to  produce  a  sensation.  He  saw  Mr. 
Disraeli  achieve  the  most  triumphant 
effects  with,  apparently,  the  slightest 
effort ;  while  nis  OMm  most  laboared 
sarcasms,  though  char^  with  all  the 
venom  with  which  a  vindictive  spirit 
could  arm  a  disappointed  man,  Ikll 
still-bom  on  his  audience.  In  the 
absence  of  any  more  direct  provoca- 
tion, it  is  only  in  this  way  that  we 
can  account  for  Mr.  Roebuck's  other* 
wise  unprovoked  personal  attack  on 
Mr.  Disraeli  last  session.  His^peech 
had  all  the  wppearanoe  of  Ittving 
been  prepared  ror  the  occasion,  l^ir. 
Roebuck  evidently  thought  that  the 
tide  of  popular  opinion  having  turned 
in  favour  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  now 
there  was  an  opportunity  of  at  tbe 
same  time  propitiating  the  minister 
and  crushing  a  parliamentary  rirs). 
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The  extreme  eonfidence,  the  ehack- 
ling  self-gntulation  which  aocom- 
panied  the  speech,  shewed  that  he 
anticipated  a  signal  triamph.  He 
had  miscalculated  hoth  nis  own 
X>owers  of  attack  and  his  rival's  means 
of  retaliation.  Incoherent  incon- 
cluaiTeness,  wild,  nointless  aspersion, 
and  personal  jealoasy,  ludicrously 
betrayed,  were  hut  poor  weapons 
against  so  collected  anaself-possened 
m  master  of  fence  as  Mr.  Disraeli. 
His  reply  covered  Mr.  Roebuck  with 
ridicule.  With  that  provoking  fri- 
gidity of  manner  and  affected  mdif- 
rarenoe  which  were  calculated  to  be 
especially  annoying  to  so  vain  a  per- 
son as  Mr.  Roebuck,  he  parried  that 
gentleman's  random  blows  with  in« 
imitaUe  skill.  Nor  was  he  content 
with  merely  foiling  his  foe.  Some 
remarks  of  Mr.  Roebuck  on  his  mode 
of  deliverv  justified  him  in  retalia- 
tion ;  and  he  took  ample  revenee. 
Mr.  Roebuck's  style  of  speaking,  his 
wild  gestures,  his  violent  efforts  to 
produce  dramatic  effect,  and  the  ridi- 
coloua  feebleness  of  his  envenomed 
but  pointless  sarcasms,  were  all 
sketched  by  Mr.  Disraeli  with  the 
hand  of  a  master  in  satire ;  and,  when 
he  wound  up,  he  convulsed  the  House 
by  the  happy  terms  in  which  he 
described  Mr.  Roebuck's  pompous 
vagaries  in  language  and  action,  as 
**  Sidler's  Wells  sarcasms  "  and  ^  me- 
lodramatic malignit;;^.'*  The  truth 
of  the  picture  was  instantly  recog- 
nised, and  Mr.  Roebuck,  though  he 
has  received  many  a  setting  down 
during  his  brief  but  turbulent  career, 
was  never  so  utterly  at  a  discount  in 
the  opinion  of  his  contemporaries  as 
after  the  delivery  of  that  speech. 

It  ma;^  be  considered,  however,  as 
extraormnaxT,  that  a  man  who  has 
wilfully  made  so  many  enemies^  and 
has  so  oftoi  rendered  himself  trou- 
blesome to  the  House,  should  have 
possessed  any  influence  there.  But 
we  have  presented  the  worst  side  of 
the  picture.  Had  Mr.  Roebuck  only 
exhibited  himself  in  this  unamiable 
light,  he  would  lon^  since  have  been 
put  down.  But  his  early  speeches 
satisfied  the  House  and  the  public 
that  he  redly  had  the  Qualifications 
of  a  valuable  member  or  parliament. 
It  is  his  intemperance  alone  that  has 
clouded  his  fair  fame.  From  the 
first  hour  of  his  entrance  into  the 
House  of  Commons,  his  public  career 


has  been  characterised  by  an  inde- 
pendence of  spirit,  stem  even  to  ob- 
stinacy,— an  indifference  to  personal 
conseq^aences,  rarely,  indeed,  to  be 
met  ynth  in  an  assembly  where  class 
interests  and  aristocratic  influence 
combine  to  paralyse  moral  energy, 
and  to  divert  the  minds  of  public 
men  from  the  course  of  piuitical 
rectitude.  We  have  watcned  his 
conduct  fh>m  first  to  last,  and  aro 

Erepared  to  afiirm  that  it  has  ex- 
ibited  a  rare  and  unique  consistency ; 
that  it  has  even  been  a  fault  in  Mr. 
Roebuck  to  have  pertinaciously  re- 
fused to  join  in  those  party  com- 
binations by  which  ^eat  measures 
have  usually  been  carried ;  that  hav- 
ing set  up  for  himself  9  standard  of 
righ^  he  nas  inflexibly  adhered  to  it, 
striving  against  all  ol)6tacles  to  reach 
his  appointed  goal.  His  whole  life 
in  parliament  has  been  one  certificate 
of  sincerity.  He  is,  however  mis- 
taken may  be  his  views,  a  true  friend 
and  advocate  of  the  interests  of  the 
poor,  a  hater  of  political  cant,  and  a 
determined  opponent  of  all  class 
legislation  on  unjust  principles.  He 
has  stood  up  time  after  time,  under  a 
storm  of  disapprobation,  to  assert 
principles  which  he  holds  to  be  true, 
and  which,  if  only  for  the  sake  of 
truth,  ought  to  be  argued ;  although 
their  advocacy  was  certain  to  render 
him  unpopular  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. But  the  vigour  and  ability 
with  which  for  a  long  time  he  main- 
tained his  ffround  turned  the  tide  of 
opinion  in  nis  favour,  until,  however 
much  his  principles  might  be  dis- 
liked, he  besan  to  be  regiuded  as  one 
of  those  who  ought  to  speak  upon 
any  given  question,  and  from  whom 
some  new,  at  least,  if  not  sound,  doc- 
trine might  be  expected.  It  has 
been  alr^y  said  that  he  be^  by 
denouncing  the  Whigs  as  traitors  to 
their  popular  principles,  and  that  he 
has  consistentlv  adhered  to  this  his 
first  political  declaration.  His  very 
first  speech  stamped  him  as  a  man  of 
superior  talent  as  a  debater,  and  se- 
cured for  him  a  hearing  at  all  times; 
of  which  he  availed  himself  to  advo- 
cate the  cause  of  the  people  in  their 
many  social  sufferings.  He  gave  full 
fling  to  the  democratic  tendency  of 
his  mind,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he 
infosed  a  species  of  philanthropy  into 
his  exertions.  ^Nothing  was  too 
arduous  for  him.    Oo  ope  occasion, 
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he  stood  ap  and  presented  a  petition 
from  an  indiyidual  unfortunately  too 
notorions.  Other  members  had  re- 
fused to  present  it ;  but  Mr.  Boebuek 
belieyed  that  the  party  in  question 
had  been  unjustly  treated,  and  that 
was  enough  to  inauce  him  to  take  up 
the  case.  Even  those  who  would 
have  refused  to  present  the  petition 
respected  his  manliness,  for  they 
were  conscious  that  some  men  of  that 
kind  ought  to  be  in  parliament,  who 
would  be  bold  enoueh  to  advocate 
the  cause  even  of  tlie  outcasts  of 
soeiety.  Mr.  Roebuck  also  made  a 
detennined  stand  against  the  bills 
for  the  Bitter  Observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath ;  and  the  case  of  the  Dorchester 
labourers  found  in  him  an  earnest 
and  able  advocate.  It  is  to  bis  ho- 
nour that  he  does  not,  as  some  of  his 
compatriots  do,  wait  till  a  subject  is 
popular,  before  he  takes  it  up.  A 
natural  restiveness  of  temper,  and  an 
unconquerable  love  of  justice,  which 
he  would  secure  even  at  the  peril  of 
social  convulsion,  urge  hhn  with  an 
irresistibie  impulse  to  act  upon  what 
he  concdves  to  be  the  abstract  merits 
of  the  case,  with  which  he  will  not 
allow  exjM^enc^  to  interfere.  Of 
course,  this  spint  sometimes  carries 
him  into  extremes,  and  betrays  him 
into  wild  defiance  of  constituted  au- 
thority; but  those  who  would  be 
the  most  likely  to  shrink  from  these 
extravagancies  of  an  earnest  mind 
cannot  refuse  to  respect  the  upright- 
ness which  sustains  Mr.  Roebuck 
against  unconquerable  prenossessions 
in  the  mmds  of  certain  classes,  and 
renders  him,  in  respect  of  many 
subjects,  a  model  of  that  very  scarce 
character — an  independent  member 
of  parliament 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Sir 
Robert  Feel,  who  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  steady  observer  of  ail  new 
comers  in  luirHament,  and  who  rea- 
dily appreciates  and  fosters  abitity, 
very  soon  began  to  notice  Mr.  Roe- 
bnek.  As  early  as  the  year  1834, 
he  took  the  trouble  to  answer,  spe- 
cially, a  Boeeoh  <^  Mr.  Roebuck's  in 
fiivoor  or  Aree  trade.  This  was  to 
be  reg^nrded  at  onoe  as  a  condescen- 
sion on  the  part  of  Sir  Robert,  and 
as  pri9n&  faeie  evidence  that  Mr. 
Roebuck  was  making  way  in  the 
House.  On  many  occasions,  subse- 
quently. Sir  Robert  Peel,  more  than 
any  oilier  party  leader,  has  shewn  a 


dispoeition  to  pa^  a  deme  of  defer- 
ence to  the  opmion  of  Mr.  Roebuck, 
a  compliment  which  has  not  been 
lost  on  the  ever-sensitive  vanitj  of 
the  honourable  member.  Inaceoaot- 
ing,  however,  as  we  have  done,  for 
the  kind  of  infiuence  which  Mr.  Roe- 
buck's uprifffatness  and  conBistency 
early  secured  for  him,  we  should  not 
omit  to  state,  that  during  a  long  pe* 
riod  of  time  his  speeches  were  nicb 
as  to  command  the  attention  of  ail 
parties.  It  was  not  only  thai  be  as- 
serted his  prindples  boldly,  hot  his 
arguments  were  well  pot,  and  ev^ 
where,  to  the  eye  of^pnre  reason, 
they  might  be  deficient  in  cogencf, 
the  perseverance  and  eamestnen  of 
the  speaker  gave  them  a  kind  of 
force.  The  constant  reiteration  of 
propositions,  howerer  dogmatic,  will 
secure  for  them  a  degree  of  ciedence, 
even  when  unsupported  by  proo£ 
One  thing  Mr.  Roebuck's  aHdienee 
were  almost  sure  to  bear  firom  him :~ 
a  lucid  exposition  of  the  real  ques- 
tion at  issue,  stript^i^  sJl  the  laed- 
tions  embellishmenta  with  which  the 
sophistry  or  the  party  pejudiees  of 
previous  speakers  mignt  have  in- 
vested it.  This  made  his  speeehes 
abstractedly  useful  to  those  who  fol- 
lowed him,  while  the  deanuice  which 
he  made  of  the  aiguments  on  both 
sides  was  sure  to  please  either  ooepar^r 
or  the  other.  That  Mr.  Roebuck 
should  have  volantarily  flung  awiy 
the  influence  which  these  varioos 
causes  had  obtained  for  him,  is  wMiUf 
for  regret.  That  he  has  done  so 
there  can  be  no  doubt  His  eooBtent 
indulgence  in  an  irritabili^r  which 
seems  uncontrollable,  his  reekkss  im- 
putations on  the  character  of  op- 

sonal  insults  on  all  around  nim, 
friends  and  enemies  alike,  and  his 
wanton  trials  of  the  patience  of 
the  House,  —  have  certainly  an* 
dermined  the  reputation  vduch  he 
had  acquired;  and  it  will  afaoost 
be  as  £fltenlt  for  him  to  r^ain 
the  positbn  he  formerly  held,  as  it 
would  be  for  a  man  of  less  tskot 
and  moral  energy  or%inally  to  attain 
it.  It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  so 
fll-advised  a  perseveranee  by  Mr. 
Roebuck  in  a  course  of  eondact  whidi 
would  brmg  even  the  most  fiifonrite 
member  of  the  House  into  diire- 

Snte.    It  is  the  more  surprisiDg  that 
is  talents  should  have  taken  this 
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ankter  directioiif  beeanie  he  evi- 
dently is  under  the  sway  of  an  ambi- 
tion of  BO  ordinaiy  kind,  and  would 
spue  no  exertions  to  advance  him- 
self to  power,  either  through  direct 
popular  influence  or  in  the  r^ular 
channels  of  promotion.    The  only 
sdutioii   of  tne   difficultjir  we   ean 
offer  ii,  that  Mr.  Boebuek  is  a  disap- 
pointed man.    His  ezoessiye  egotism 
and  l^gh  opinion  of  his  own  powers 
kd  him  to  expect  that  he  would 
hare  reeeiTed  from  the  great  men  of 
the  day,  not  only  a  more  rapid,  but 
alfo-a  more  substantial  acknowledg- 
ment.   He  evidently  did  not  under- 
stand the  oonstitntion  of  the  House 
of  Commona,  or  what  a  mountain  of 
inert  prejudice  the  adventurer  has 
to  cut  through  in  order  to  clear  the 
road  to  power.    He  did  not  see  that 
there,  as  elsewhere,  an  apprentice- 
ship must  be  served,  that  he  who 
w<mld  £un  oraunand  must  first  learn 
to  obey.    Mr.  Boebuek  overlooked 
these  conditions  of  success,  and  neg- 
lected to  avail  himself  of  the  very 
iavourable  imjmssion  his  first  efforts 
created.     He  thought  to  take  the 
dtadel  by  storm,  but  having  rushed 
to  the  assault  with  inadequate  means, 
be  fittled  to  make  an  impression,  and 
has  only  fiiUen  back  in  tne  trenches. 
Kot  sedng  how  much  his  own  arro- 
nnee,  petulance,  and  splenetic  ii^ 
anlgence  in  personality,  have  really 
caused  his  non-success,  his  mind  has 
become  embittered  as  well  sgainst  in- 
dividual antagonists  as  against  the 
members   generally,  who,  he  con- 
ceives, have  not  sufficiently  acknow- 
ledged his  merits.    As  his  mind  has 
become  more  jaundiced,  he  has  grown 
more  bitter  and  more  personal.    His 
speeches  have  gradually  become  the 
reverse  of  wh^  they  used  to  be — 
their  faults  more  glanng,  their  merits 
more  rare.    They  now  abound  in 
asBomption  and  M;otism,  only  occa- 
BionaliT  redeemed  by  vigour,  and 
pointed  language  ana  thought.     It 
18  more  than  probable  that  Mr.  Roe- 
buck entered  parliament  with  hopes 
and  objects  that  were  not  confined  to 
ncre  personal  advancement.    A  cha- 
ritable constmction  of  his  condnet 
will  Isad  us  to  admit  that  he  looked 
on  his  mission  as  representative  of 
the  people  in  an  exalted  lightr— that 
he  saw  in  it  the  means  of  working 
oat  great,  and,  as  he  believed,  neces- 
airy  changes  in  the  political  and  so- 


cud  oondition  of  the  eoimtry.  His 
exaffgerated  opinion  of  his  own  pow- 
ers I»l  him  to  choose  a  line  of  action 
that  was  not  likely  to  lead  to  a  suc- 
cess commensurate  with  his  desires. 
But  the  censure  which  he  ought  to 
attach  to  his  own  mismanagement,  he 
visits  on  those  whom  he  assumes  to 
be  in  a  kind  of  conspiracy  against 
the  people;  and  we  are  therefore 
disposed  to  attribute  much  of  the 
iq^&ietic  humour  he  displays,  not  to 
mere  wounded  vanity,  stinted  in  its 
allowance  of  admiration,  but  also  to 
a  convictk>n  of  the  moral  unw<tfthi- 
ness  of  those  whom  he  insults  by  his 
arrogant  impertinence— a  conviction, 
mistaken  perhaps,  but  still  sincere. 
Certain  it  is,  however,  that  the  lonirer 
he  has  been  in  parliament,  and  ue 
more  the  disappomtment  of  his  am- 
bition has  beoi  brought  home  to 
him,  the  more  his  harangues  have 
increased  in  virulence,  while  they 
have  proportiimately  decreased  in 
power. 

The  fikvourable  opinion  expressed 
in  the  earlier  part  of  this  paper  of 
Mr.  Roebuck's  first  efforts  ui  the 
House  of  Commons  has  been  rather 
the  reflection  of  a  series  of  favoura- 
ble impressions  produced  at  intervals 
during  several  years,  than  the  result 
of  a  balancing  of  his  successes  and 
his  fSulnres,or  of  a  critical  analysis  of 
his  speeches.  The  more  closely  we 
look  at  his  oratory  in  detail,  the  more 
cause  we  see  to  find  fiiult  with  it — 
the  more  reason  to  re^t  that  a 
want  of  modesty  of  spirit  should 
have  prevented  Mr.  Roebuck  from 
submitting  himself,  humUy  and  pa- 
tiently, to  that  trsining  wmch  is  ne- 
cessary to  success  in  any  department 
of  mental  exertion,  but  more  espe- 
cially in  the  art  of  public  speakinflr, 
perfection  in  which  depends  so  mudi 
upon  minor  accessories.  Mr.  Roe- 
buck is  a  very  disappomtmg  speaker. 
His  eloquence  depends  for  its  force 
more  upon  his  eamestnessi  and  a 
bold  repudiation  of  conventional 
modes  of  address  and  moulds  of  ex- 
pressiotty  than  upon  any  intrkisio 
value  in  the  thoughts,  or  pcdish  of 
the  language.  He  trusts  much  to 
the  impulse  of  the  moment,  and,  to 
all  appearance,  docs  not  fjive  his 
speeches  that  preparation  which  even 
the  first  orators  of  the  day  find  to  be 
necessary.  His  mind  is  not  so  well 
stored  with  mformatioD,  nor  his  ora- 
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torical  powen  so  well  trained  and 
disciplined,  as  to  make  this  a  safe 
course.  As  he  is  an  intemperate 
man,  liable  to  be  drawn  by  the 
slightest  interruption  away  from  his 
main  theme  into  personal  alterca- 
tions, he  is  still  more  open  to  the 
risk  of  not  being  able  to  preserve 
that  self-possession  which  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  an  accomplished 
orator.  An  almost  necessary  conse- 
quence of  this  reliance  on  resources 
which  are  not  always  at  command 
is,  that  Mr.  Roebuck,  hoveever  well 
informed  he  may  be  upon  a  subject, 
or  however  strongly  he  may  feel 
upon  it,  is  just  as  likely  to  break 
down  as  to  achieve  a  success.  We 
have  known  him  to  rise  at  the  most 
critical  and  exciting  period  of  a  great 
debate,  when  he  has  intruded  nim- 
self  on  the  attention  of  the  House,  to 
the  displacement  of  the  heads  of 
either  party,  when  there  was,  per- 
haps, a  general  feeling  that  he  was 
presuming  too  much  thus  to  stand  in 
the  wtk^  of  a  political  manifesto  or  of 
a  division.  But  still  an  indulgence 
has  been  extended  to  him  because  of 
his  original  position.  He  has  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  thus  af- 
forded him  to  commence  a  speech,  in 
which  he  has,  perhaps,  dashed  with  a 
bold  and  vigorous  hand  into  the 
very  core  of  the  subject,  holding  the 
real  question  at  issue  up,  for  the  first 
time,  to  the  attention  of  his  audience, 
cleared  of  all  the  fallacies  infused  into 
it  by  previous  speakers.  To  all  ap- 
pearance he  is  carrying  the  House 
with  him.  Repeated  cheers  hail  his 
terse  and  well-pointed  propositions, 
and  his  presumption  is  forgotten  in 
the  able  exposition  he  makes  of  his 
case.  But,  suddenly,  he  says  some- 
thing which  provokes  an  ironical 
cheer,  or  a  sneer,  fh)m  some  oppo- 
nent. This  stings  his  anumr  pronre^ 
and  off  he  starts,  on  the  instant,  mto 
personality,  sometimes  uttering,  with- 
out adequate  provocation,  unendur- 
able insults  and  aspersions  on  cha- 
racter. From  that  moment  his 
speech,  so  auspiciously  commenced, 
becomes  a  fiulure.  His  infirmity  of 
temper  once  touched,  he  becomes  an 
altered  man.  There  is  no  longer 
vigour,  sense,  argument,  or  even 
coherency,  in  what  he  pours  forth. 
Yet  he  has  not  the  discretion  to  stop, 
but  makes  a  long,  rambling  speech, 
full  of  feeble  rej^tions  of  what  he 


has  BO  forcibly  pat,  or  of  offensire 
personalities,  or  outrageous  defi- 
ance of  the  growing  dinpprobation 
of  his  hearers,  until,  at  last,  he  iairly 
tires  out  their  patience,  and  his  dis- 
play, which,  at  his  oommencemenf, 
nad  brought  him  honour  and  respect, 
ends  by  his  being  covered  with  ridi- 
cule and  contempt. 

The  same  neglect  of  due  prepara- 
tion, and  the  infirmity  of  temper, 
which  thus  serve  to  brin^  a  whole 
speech  to  so  lame  and  impotent  a 
conclusion,  produce  an  efiTecC  very 
similar  in  the  materiel  of  the  speeches 
themselves.  For  want  of  a  little  care 
his  sentences  are  almost  always  im- 
perfect. Aiming  constantly  at  an 
antithetical  style,  he  foils  hims^, 
and  provokes  comparisons,  by  not 
having  trained  his  mind  into  the 
channels  of  thought  whidb  alone  will 
produce  that  style  with  effect.  It  is 
not  so  much  a  slovenliness,  the  re- 
sult of  an  indifference,  as  a  grosi 
fis^ilure,  after  a  deliberate  attempt 
He  is  thus  a  very  provoking  speaker. 
Even  in  his  best  moments,  when  you 
are  led  on  from  point  to  point,  in  the 
expectation  that  the  next  will  be 
something  superlatively  good,  you 
are  mortified  on  reflection  to  find  to 
what  little  purpose  your  attention 
has  been  occupi^  and  what  a  small 
amount  of  that  tedious  and  ambi- 
tious harangue  is  worth  remember- 
ing. Mr.  Roebuck  has  a  didactic 
style  of  speaking,  which  also  beguiles 
his  hearers,  until  too  late  th^  find 
that  this  teacher  of  men  baa  really 
nothing  to  teach.  He  seems  ever  on 
the  very  brink  of  success.  At  each 
portentous  pause,  when  he  seems  to 
have  gathered  up  his  strength,  you 
expect  to  hear  some  aphorism,  some 
great  political  truth ;  but  as  often  you 
are  disappointed,  cheated  with  some 
pompous  but  feeble  piece  of  common- 
place, ridiculously  small  as  compared 
with  the  reflection,  or  the  premises 
which  usher  it  in.  The  head  may  be 
of  gold,  but  the  feet  are  of  day.  In 
like  manner,  there  is  a  want  of  co- 
heren<pr  and  sustentation  in  his  ex- 
planations of  political  prindples  or 
theories.  A  httle  caie,  a  litUe  mo- 
dest pupilage  to  experienoe,  would 
make  that  clear  and  strong  which  is 
now  confused,  va^e,  and  feeble. 
You  see  that  the  mmd  of  the  speaker 
has  not  been  really  brought  to  bear 
nponit^    It  is  clear  that  he  wants  to 
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be  a  philosopher,  but  has  not  the  en- 
during patience  necessary  to  consti- 
tute him  one.    He  is  also  too  ready 
to  grapple  with  every  subject  that 
comes  before  him,  whether  he  under- 
stands it  or  not.    This  leads  him  to 
talk  on  80  many  questions,  that  he 
cannot  render   iiimself  perfect   on 
anj.     There  is  an  affectation  of  sim- 
plicity in  his  reasoning,  but  as  his 
mind  is  by  no  means  fertile,  he  con- 
stant! jr  reproduces  the  same  views ; 
and  this  reiteration,  which  is  intended 
to  simplify  and   to   impress   more 
strongly  the  mind  of  the  hearer,  leads 
to  an  involvement  which  brinss  about 
quite  the  contrary  result.     When  he 
first  appeared  in  parliament,  there 
vras  cpneat  originality  in  his  style,  and 
especially  in  nis  choice  of  language. 
But  of  late  he  has  fallen  into  the  use 
of  many  of  the  established  forms  of 
speech  among  debaters,  which  are 
too  often  only  a  refuge  from  imbe- 
cility of  mind  and  poverty  of  lan- 
guage.    It  is   observable   that  he 
pushes  this  conventional  phraseology 
to  its  extreme  limits,  with  a  decree 
of  pedantry  strongly  characteristic 
of  a  little  mind.    iVmong  the  vices 
of  his  style  of  speaking  is  a  habit  of 
doCToatic   assertion,    persevered    in 
wimout  modesty,  either  of  mind  or 
manner.  A  constant  egotism  destroys 
the  symmetry  of  his  speeches  by  dis- 
placing abstract   reasoning  on  the 
question    at    issue,   or    declamation 
which  mi^ht  influence  the  feelings ; 
and  the  irritable  temperament  we 
have  already  described  still  further 
distorts  and  deforms  the  products  of 
his  mind.    Tor  a  man  so  ready  to 
attack,  it  is  wonderful  how  impotent 
he  is  in  defence.    Blind  with  rage, 
he  strikes  about  him,  right  and  lef^, 
and  is  unable  to  defend  himself,  be- 
cause, in  his  fury,  he  does  not  see  his 
own  vulnerable  points.    His  hot,  in- 
temperate passion,  runs  away  with 
his  judgment.    You  see  that  he  has 
got  hold  of  a  capital  idea,  which  a 
master-mind,  or  even  an  inferior  ca- 
pacity, cool   and   collected,   would 
work  into  a  powerful  sarcasm  or  a 
happy  retort ;  but  he  is  so  distem- 
pered with  vindictive  feeling,  is  in 
such  haste  to  wreak  his  ven{;eance 
on  his  adversary,  that  he  applies  the 
match  too  soon,  and  the  explosion 
harms  himself  more  than  any  one 
else.    In  this  respect  Mr.  Disraeli  is 
far  his  superior.    With  the  same 


disposition  to  attack,  the  same  love 
of  personality,  the  same  oblivious  in- 
clination to  gratify  private  animosity 
throueh  the  medium  of  public  de- 
bate, ne  has  the  advantage  of  Mr. 
Boebuck  in  his  imperturbable  self- 
possession.  However  excited  may  be 
his  feelings,  or  however  bitter  his 
resentments,  he  never  loses  his  tem- 

Eer.    He  utters  his  sarcasms  at  white 
eat. 

Mr.  Boebucks  manner  of  speak- 
ing is  unique  and  original,  without 
being  agreeable.  He  is  earnest  and 
violent,  without  being  impressive. 
He  labours  under  great  natural  dis- 
advantages. His  appearance  is  not 
prepossessing,  nor  has  he  any  of  that 
fascmation  which  invests  some  public 
men  with  anirresistibleattraction,  and 
propitiates  favour  even  before  the^ 
open  their  lips.  Mr.  Boebuck  is 
small,  even  diiminutive,  in  stature, 
and  he  has  not  those  symmetrical 
proportions  which,  in  some  little 
men,  supply  the  want  of  height. 
Continue  ill-health  adds  to  an  ap- 
pearance of  feebleness  which  not  even 
nis  mental  energy  and  activity  are 
sufficient  to  neutralise.  His  voice 
is  also  feeble.  It  has  a  harsh,  sharp 
sound,  like  that  which  you  will  often 
hear  from  persons  of  a  confirmed  ill 
temper.  Mis  face  bears  a  soured  ex- 
pression, and  if  a  smile  ever  finds  its 
way  to  the  mouth,  it  is  the  smile, 
not  of  good-humour,  but  of  irony  or 
sarcasm.    A  livid  paleness  of  com- 

Elexion  ma^  be  tne  result  of  ill 
ealth,  but  it  is  more  likely  to  be  the 
consequence  of  habitually  indulging 
a  splenetic  disposition. 

His  exhibitions  in  parliament,  even 
his  most  successful  ones  of  late  years, 
present  a  melancholy  spectacle  of 
diseased  vanity  and  overrated  powers. 
Conceive  the  sort  of  person  we  have 
described,  tdways  ill-attired,  some- 
times culpably  slovenly,  sometimes 
extravagantly  overdressed,  taking  up 
a  prominent  place  in  the  House,  from 
wnich  he  continually  la^s  down  the 
law  to  his  Badical  associates  around 
him,  who  usuall3r  repay  his  arrogant 
interference  with  contemptuous 
smiles ;  conceive  him  keeping  up  a 
running  commentary  of  ironical 
cheers,  supercilious  smiles,  and  the- 
atrical gestures,  on  what  is  going 
forward  in  the  House,  and  attracting 
attention,  which  does  not  always  take 
the  shape  of  pity,  towards  the  absurd 
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atdtudes  and  eoniortioiui  into  wbidi 
he  puts  his  diminutiTe  person ;  oon- 
cdve  him,  after  haying  thus,  by  in- 
▼oluntary  pantomime,  let  out  the 
eonodt  and  self-sufficiency  of  his  dis- 
position, rising  to  address  the  House, 
with  a  full  conviction  stamped  on  his 
countenance  that  he  alone,  of  all  men 
there,  can  grapple  with  the  subject 
before  them — that  he  alone  can  ex- 
tract truth  and  wisdom  from  it.  Ee- 
membering  all  that  we  have  said 
about  his  arrogance,  his  petulance, 
his  needless  repetitions,  and  his  out- 
breaks of  passionate  violence,  im- 
a^ne  him  confronting  the  House, 
his  head,  while  he  is  standing,  scarcely 
reaching  above  the  level  Of  those  of 
others  who  are  sitting  around  him, 
his  arms  swinging  about  with  con; 
vulsive  energy,  now  raised  aloft  in 
the  air,  now  stretched  downward 
towards  the  floor,  and  now  point- 
ing hcMricontally  across  the  House, 
his  voice  elevated  to  the  high- 
est pitch  of  its  little  capacity,  and 
now  lowered  to  so  feeble  and  in- 
articulate a  whisper  as  to  be  scarcely 
audible  even  to  his  next  neighbour ; 
ima^nc,  too,  the  conceited  air  of  in- 
vincibility, the  imi>otent  attempts  to 
express  scorn,  while  rage  alone  is 
uppermost  in  the  mind,  tne  sarcasm 


enfeebled  by  spite,  the  innyamsted 
by  chuckli^  self-approvaL  the  loya- 
terious  threatenings,  the  awfiiieoiiB- 
ciations  of  nothing,  and  poerfle  de- 
nunciations of  every  ime,  the  wan- 
ish,  snarling  recognitions  of  the 
lightest  interruptions,  even  thoogh 


of  the  most  friendlv  character  ;- 
you  have  some  idea  of  the  aptnesi 
and  truth  of  the  epithets  so  apUy 
applied  to  his  oratory  by  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli, when  he  twitted  him  with  his 
^  Sadler*s  Wells  sarcasms"  and  *" me- 
lodramatic malignity.**  The  longer 
Mr.  Boebuck  continues  in  parliament, 
the  worse  he  seems  to  grow.  Once, 
these  exhibitions  were  rare  exeeptiona, 
occasioned,  and  even  justified,  by 
provocation,  and  the  main  body  of 
nis  speeches  was  such  as  to  repay  his 
hearers  for  the  trouble  of  listening, 
whilst  they  reflected  credit  on  him- 
self. But  now,  all  his  errors  are 
multiplied,  while  the  qualities  which 
once  redeemed  them  are  becoming 
more  and  more  obliterated.  If  we 
look  back  to  the  last  session  of  par- 
liament, we  shall  find  his  faults  ex- 
hibiting themselves  in  an  increasiDg 
ratio.  In  the  face  of  such  a  steady 
and  progressive  decline,  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  sound  reason  to 
hope  for  better  things  in  fbture. 
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'^Wbix,  my  dear  mother,  this  i$ 
happinesB!'"  cried  Walter  Morton, 
drawing  his  chair  still  closer  to  his 
mother,  and  taking  her  hand  be- 
tween his.  '*  Three  whole  years  since 
I  left  you,  and  yet  you  do  not  look 
a  day  older  than  when  we  parted; 
and  I  declare  you  are  handsomer 
^an  everT 

The  happy  mother  smiled.  She 
was  proud  of  her  sailor  son,  proud  of 
his  handsome  face,  his  galkint  bear- 
ing, his  true  and  noble  heart.  He 
was  her  only  son,  and  she  was  a 
widow.  She  was  but  young  at 
her  husband's  death;  and  many 
were  the  difficulties  with  which  she 
had  struggled  in  order  to  educate 
her  child,  and  prepare  him  to  make 
his  way  in  the  world.  Her  efforts 
procured  him  a  situation  as  mate  in 
a  large  merchantman;  and  he  had 
now  returned  firom  his  third  voya^, 
laden  with  honourable  testimonials 
of  the  high  estimation  in  which  hir 
employers  hdd  him. 

''  I  have  often  thought,'*  said  Wal- 
ter, **  that  you  must  be  very  lonely 
when  I  am  away.  Why  should  1 
leave  you  again,  mother  r  We  have 
enougn  now  for  our  two  unambitious 
selves,  and  it  is  but  trifling  with  our 
own  happiness  to  part  when  we 
might  be  together.  I  will  not  go  to 
sea  again.** 

**  AJid  when  you  marry,  Walter," 
said  his  mother,  smiling ;  ^  we  must 
think  of  that  probability.** 

^  Oh,  yes,  of  course.  But  I  will 
marry  an  heiress,  so  that  difficulty  is 
settled.  But  you  have  told  me  no 
village  news  yet.  How  many  mar- 
riages have  taken  place  in  my  ab- 
sence?** 

"^  Three,  I  believe.  Helen  Warner 
is  married  to  her  cousin ;  Emily  Bur- 
ton to  John  Morris  the  brewer ;  and 
your  old  acquaintance  and  favourite 

but  what  aOs  you,  my  dear  P*' 

** Nothing,  mother,  go  on!  So 
Amy  Sinclair  is  married  ?** 

^  No,  my  dear — no  such  thinff. 
What  put  that  into  your  head  ?  I 
have  something  to  tell  you  of  Amy ; 
but  I  was  going  just  now  to  tell  you 
that  your  md  & vonrite,  Tom  Pumell, 
had  succeeded  in  winning  the  village 
heireaay  with  a  ^rtun«  of  a  hondr^ 


pounds  paid  doum^  and  wondrous 
wealth  in  perspective.  We  ImA  such 
bell-ringing,  and  bonfires,  and  white 
fis^voursl  And  poor  Tom,  in  the 
midst  of  his  happiness,  giuned  my 
heart  by  wishing  *  Master  Walter 
was  here!*" 

"Well  done,  Tom!  But  about 
the  Sindairs,  mother?**  said  Walter, 
somewhat  impatiently. 

"  Ah,  Walter,  they  have  had  much 
trouble  since  you  were  h^e.  About 
a  year  ago  Mr.  Sinclair  died,  leaving 
his  wife  and  daughter,  to  our  sur- 
prise, in  much  pecuniary  distress. 
Mrs.  Sinclair  was  overwhelmed  at 
first,  but  Amy,  that  noble  girl,  what 
strragth  of  mind  she  shewed  in  her 
sorrow !  *  We  must  leave  this  house,* 
she  said  to  her  mother;  *we  must 
part  with  all  the  elegancies,  and 
some  of  the  comforts  of  life,  and  live 
in  poverty  and  seclusion :  yet  let  us 
stay  here,  dear  mamma,  here  in  this 
vilisffe,  where  no  eyes  will  look  un- 
kindly on  us  in  our  altered  circum- 
stances.* Her  mother  was  passive  as 
a  child,  and  agreed  to  all  that  she 
proposed ;  so  a  small  cottage  was 
taken,  the  simplest  articles  of  furni- 
ture were  moved  into  it  from  the 
manor-house,  and  Amy  brought 
her  mother  to  her  humble  home. 
Poor  girl !  I  have  seen  her  tears  fall 
silently,  but  how  sadly !  as  she  pre- 
pared the  cottage  for  her  mother's 
reception.  Not  a  word  of  complaint 
or  repining,  not  an  hour  wasted  in 
selfish  grief,  yet  one  could  see  her 
heart  was  achms.  I  did  all  I  could 
to  help  her ;  and  she  soon  made  the 
cottage  as  comfortable  as  so  poor  a 
place  could  be  made.  But  there  was 
something  more  to  be  done.  She 
found  the  pittance  that  remained 
when  her  father's  debts  were  paid 
(for  she  insisted  on  paying  them  all) 
was  so  small  as  barely  to  suffice  for 
the  common  necessaries  of  life.  Mrs. 
Sinclair  was  in  bad  health,  needing 
many  little  comforts  that  she  had 
not  means  to  procure.  Again  Amy 
exerted  herself.  You  remember  her 
talent  for  pamting  ?** 

"Yes,  yes,**  replied  Walter,  hur- 
riedly, and  with  emotion. 

His  mother  was,  perhaps,  too  much 
interested  ia  the  subject  oa  which 
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she  was  speaking,  to  observe  that  his 
voice  trembled,  and  the  dusk  of  even- 
ing had  prevented  her  seeing  the  agi- 
tation his  countenance  betrayed.  She 
continued, — 

"  Well,  one  month  after  Mr.  Sin- 
clair's death,  I  went  very  early  to 
the  cottage,  thinking  if  Amy  were 
up  I  mignt  see  her  alone,  and  do 
my  best  to  cheer  her.  I  knocked 
softly  and  she  opened  the  door,  and 
led  me  into  her  own  little  room. 
Her  dravring  materials  were  on  the 
table,  and  a  half-finished  miniature 
was  with  them. 

" '  You  have  been  at  work  early, 
Amy,**  I  said;  ^l  am  fflad  to  see 
you  do  not  mean  to  forget  your 
charming  accomplishment* 

**  She  turned  to  me  with  a  calm, 
steady  look,  and  answered,  ^You 
shall  know  my  secret.  I  am  paint- 
ing this  for  aide.  I  have  been  told 
in  happier  days  that  my  miniatures 
were  worth  many  guineas,  and  now, 
dear  Mrs.  Morton,*  she  said,  smiling, 
*I  am  going  to  ascertain  whether  or 
no  my  friends  were  flatterers.  Do 
not  tell  mv  mother;  her  mind  is 
weakened  for  the  present,  and  she 
might  be  troubled  at  the  thought  of 
my  working  for  my  bread.  It  will 
be  a  proud  and  happy  thought  to 
myself  if  I  can  only  succeed.*  ** 

"  God    bless    her  I  **    interruii 
Walter ;  "  and  did  she  succeed  r 

"  Yes.  For  her  first  picture  she 
received  twenty  guineas.  It  was  a 
beautiful  sight  to  see  her  lay  the 
money  before  her  mother,  and  then 
throw  her  arms  about  her,  and  sob 
on  her  bosom  like  a  child.  It  was 
the  only  time  I  ever  saw  her  give 
way  to  her  feelings  in  her  mother's 
presence.** 

"  And  where  is  she  now,  mother  ?** 
asked  Walter ;  '*  how  does  the  noble 
creature  live  now  ?** 

**  She  has  toiled  on  with  the  same 
patient  spirit  that  supported  her  from 
the  first.  Look,  Walter,  do  you  see 
a  light  in  that  cottage  window? 
That  is  Amy*s  home,  and,  probably, 
at  this  moment  she  is  sitting  at  her 
mother's  feet,  weary  with  the  labours 
of  the  day,  yet  gentle,  happv,  and 
affectionate,  as  if  care  was  unknown 
to  her.  She  has  been  employed  as  a 
portrait-painter  by  all  the  wealthy 
families  m  the  neighbourhood.  Mv 
only  fear  is  that  3ie  may  overtask 
her  strength ;  but  she  looks  well,  and 


there  is  an  expression  of  eontentmem 
in  her  face  that  makes  her  veiy 
lovely.** 

Lights  were  brought  in,  and  Mn. 
Morton  changed  the  subject  of  con- 
versation. But  when  she  had  retired 
for  the  ni^ht,  Walter  stole  softly 
forth,  to  linger  about  the  cottage 
where  Amv  dwelt,  and  think  oyer 
all  he  had  heard  of  her  oonduct  It 
has  been  said  that  there  is  something 
not  disagreeable  to  us  in  the  misfor- 
tunes of  our  best  friends.  It  may  be 
so,  for  certain  it  is  that  Walter's  me- 
ditations did  not  end  in  sadness, 
though  their  subject  was  Amy  Sin- 
clair and  all  her  trials.  He  retonied 
home  at  last,  with  a  quick  and  cheer- 
ful step,  and  as  he  turned  to  take 
one  last  look  in  the  direction  of 
Amy*s  home,  a  smile  passed  over  bis 
face,  and  he  murmured,  "Hap^! 
— ^yes,  happy  as  a  prince !" 

It  was  about  a  month  after  Wal- 
ter's return,  at  the  dose  of  a  fine 
summer's  day,  that  he  induced  Amy 
to  lay  aside  her  brush,  and  take  t 
walk  with  him.  It  was  a  lovelv 
evening,  and  the  country  throngh 
which  they  wandered  nad  much 
beauty  even  for  a  stranger's  eye ;  to 
them,  for  whom  some  pleasant  asso- 
ciation hung  upon  every  tree,  it 
seemed  a  paradise.  In  the  course  of 
their  walk  they  passed  the  old  ma- 
nor-house, and  Amy  paused  to  look 
lovingly  on  its  quiet  grounds.  Wal- 
ter watched  her  anxionslv,  bat  she 
turned  to  him  again  with  her  ovn 
kind  smile,  and  sud,  *' Indeed,  Wal- 
ter, it  is  only  for  kU  sake— for  my 
poor  father's  sake  !** 

Walter's  long  pent-up  feeling? 
found  voice  at  last,  and  he  told  Amy 
how  he  had  loved  her,  though  hope- 
lessly, when  she  was  rich  and  happj, 
and  how  he  loved  her  more  a  thou- 
sandfold in  poverty  and  trouble. 
Who  shall  tell  how  sweetly  those 
fond  words  fell  on  Amur's  ear-how 
the  happy  tears  rolled  silently  down 
her  cheeks,  as  the  secret  of  her  own 
deep,  yet  unconscious  love,  was  re- 
vealed to  her  heart  ? 

It  was  late  when  thev  retomed 
from  their  ramble,  and  Mrs.  Morton 
was  sittinff  with  Amy*s  mother.  The 
rest  of  the  evening  passed  unietht 
yet  happily,  and  Walter  wMperw 
to  Amy,  wnile  the  widows  were  ex- 
changing their  farewells  for  the 
night,  "  We  will  tell  them  all  to- 
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morrow,  Amy — my  Amy!  I  will 
come  early  to  help  you  with  your 
confessions." 

But  the  morrow  came,  and  Wal- 
ter did  not  appear.  Amy*s  cheek 
flushed  at  every  sound,  and  her 
heart  sank  when  hour  after  hour 
rolled  hy,  and  still  he  came  not.  At 
last  an  old  and  faithful  servant  of 
Mrs.  Morton  was  seen  approaching 
the  cottage,  and  Amy  ran  forth  to 
meet  her ;  but  as  the  old  woman  came 
near.  Amy  stopped,  afraid  to  ask 
what  had  happened. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Amy,"  cried  the  weep- 
ii]9  woman,  ^'  I  have  a  cruel  sorrow  to 
tell  you  of  I  My  poor  mistress!  — 
her  heart  wOl  break!  She  loved 
him  so  dearly,  and,  God  knows,  so 
did  I!" 

Amy  returned  in  silence  to  the 
cottage,  and  the  servant  followed 
her.  Mrs.  Sinclair  was  up-stairs, 
and  Amy  did  not  call  her,  but,  after 
quietly  closing  the  door,  bade  the 
woman  sit  down  near  her,  and  tell 
her  what  had  happened. 

«  Poor  Master  Walter  1"  cried  the 
woman,  who  had  been  his  nurse ;  "  he 
was  so  noble,  so  good !  Poor  Master 
Walter! — he  is  gone!*'  and  a  pas- 
sionate burst  of  tears  interrupted  her 
speech.  Amy*s  face  was  pale  as 
marble,  but  she  pressed  her  hand 
upon  her  hearty  and  said, — 

^  What  do  you  mean,  nurse  ?  Is 
Walter  Morton  deadf" 

"Dead!"  repeated  the  nurse, — 
**  dead !  Yes,  Miss  Amy,  these  eyes 
have  seen  him  l>ing pale  and  dead.  Oh, 
to  see  his  poor  mother's  agony !  He 
did  not  come  down  to  breakmst,  and 
she  went  herself  to  see  what  ailed 
him.  To  my  djring  day  I  shall  not 
forget  her  shriek.  She  found  him 
dc^  and  cold, — her  own,  her  only 
child!" 

The  nurse  was  too  much  absorbed 
by  her  own  grief  to  observe  the  effect 
of  her  words  on  her  listener,  who  sat 
like  one  stunned,  with  dry  eyes  and 
livid  lips.  Her  mind  refused  to 
comprehend  the  exceeding  bitterness 
of  the  sorrow  that  had  fallen  unon 
her.  Once  or  twice  she  passed  her 
hand  across  her  brow,  and  glanced 
uneasily  round  the  room,  but  she  did 
not  speak.    At  last,  the  nurse  said, — 

*'I  have  brouffht  a  message  to 
you.  Miss  Amy,  from  my  poor  mis- 
tress. She  bade  me  ffo  on  my  knees 
to  beg  you  to  fnlm  her  requests 
voii.  xxxiy.  Ko.  cciu. 


She  has  no  picture  of  poor  Master 
Walter,  will  you  make  one  now  P" 

»'  I P— now  P  "  said  Amy,  as  if  try- 
ing to  understand  what  was  asked  of 
her.  ^  Is  it  not  too  late  P  Did  you 
not  say  he  was  dead  P "  and  she 
shuddered  as  she  spoke. 

"  No,  dear  Miss  Amy,  it  is  not  too 
late.  There  he  lies,  calm  and  beau- 
tiAil  as  an  angel.  Dear  Mss  Amy, 
as  you  hope  for  pity  yourself^  pity 
his  mothers  sorrow,  and  do  w^t 
she  asks!" 

"Paint  Walter's  picture  now — 
now,  when  he  is  dead !  that  is  what 
you  ask,  is  it  not,  nurse  ?  I  voiU  do 
It."  Then,  with  stranee,  unnatural 
composure,  shecoUectedher  drawing 
materials,  and  prepared  to  leave  the 
house,  bidding  the  nurse  tell  Mrs. 
Sinclair  of  all  that  had  happened. 

In  a  darkened  chamber  of  the 
house  to  which  she  had  so  lately 
welcomed  him  in  health  and  joy, 
Mrs.  Morton  watched  by  the  body 
of  her  dead  son.  There  he  lay,  pale 
and  still,  yet  with  a  smile  lingering 
about  his  white  lips,  a  smile  of  more 
than  earthly  beau^.  By  what  strange 
and  sudden  malady  the  soul  had  been 
freed  from  its  mortal  tenement  none 
might  tell,  but  that  it  passed  away 
calmly  and  without  suffering,  the 
happy  expression  of  the  features 
seemed  to  testify. 

"  My  son !  my  son !"  whispered 
the  poor  widow,  as  she  kissea  the 
closed  eyes ;  "  all  my  other  children 
did  the  Lord  take  from  me,  and  then 
He  called  my  husband  to  be  with 
Him,  but  I  deemed  thou  shouldst  lay 
me  in  my  grave.  Thou,  too,  art 
gone  I    His  will  be  done ! " 

Again  she  seated  herself  beside  the 
bed,  weeping,  **yet  not  as  one  with- 
out hope."  Her  chastened  heart 
gprew  calmer,  and  many  a  blessed 
Qiought  of  that  country  to  which 
those  she  loved  were  gone,  and  to 
which  she  herself  was,  as  she  trusted, 
drawing  near,  glided  across  her  mind 
and  comforted  her.  At  length  she 
heard  a  step  on  the  stairs,  and,  rising 
to  ascertain  who  was  coming,  she 
met  Amy  Sinclair  at  the  chamber- 
door. 

"  Dear,  dear  Amy,"  she  whispered, 
"  are  you  come  to  do  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  answered  Amy, "  I  will  do 
it,  but  I  must  be  alone;"  and  she 
passed  on  into  the  chamber  of  death. 

There  was  a  holldw  sadness  in  her 
us 
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yoice  that  had  alanned  Mn.  Morton, 
who  waited  at  the  door,  listening 
anxiously,  lest  any  sound  should  be- 
tray that  Amy  had  over-rated  her 
courage,  or  tnat  the  first  sight  of 
death  had  alarmed  and  oyerpowered 
her.  She  little  suspected  how  much 
had  died  to  Amy  with  Walter  Mor- 
ton. All  was  still  for  a  few  minutea, 
and  then  she  thought  she  heard  a 
low  yet  bitter  groan,  but  when  she 
opened  the  door.  Amy  was  already 
seated  at  her  task,  composed  and 
tearless.  Again  Mn.  Morton  left 
her,  and  went  down-stairs  to  make 
the  melancholy  arrangements  which 
she  knew  must  claim  her  attention. 

None  watched  the  progress  of 
Amy*s  sorrowful  task;  aiul  when, 
long  after,  she  confessed  the  tie 
that  had  bound  her  to  Walter,  she 
told  but  little  of  the  four  days 
she  spent  in  the  chamber  of  deaui. 
Something  she  said  of  the  gay, 
mockinf  sunshine  that  filled  the 
room  when  she  drew  aside  the  cur- 
tain that  she  might  see  his  face; 
something  of  the  cruel  contrast  be- 
tween the  merry  voices  that  filled  the 
summer  air  vrith  life,  and  the  dreary, 
unbroken  silence  of  the  little  room 
that  was  then  her  world.  She  hinted 
at  moments  when  the  passion  of  grief 
conquered  her,  and  she  wept  in  hope- 
less agony;  and  again,  the  aum 
evening  would  find  her  kneeling  be- 
side him,  his  cold  hand  in  hers,  pray- 
ing that  her  despair  might  be  for- 
given, and  finding  some  of  the  com- 
n>rt  she  so  sorely  needed. 

The  picture  was  finished,  and  two 
days  afterwards  Walter  was  laid  in 
his  ffrave.  Mrs.  Morton's  afiection 
for  Amy  appeared  daily  to  increase ; 
and,  in  a  few  weeks,  she  persuaded 
Amy  and  her  mother  to  take  up 
their  abode  in  her  house. 

Poor  Amy*s  patient,  faithful  spirit 
strugffled  hard  against  despondenqr, 
and  she  continu^  her  lalx>urs  aa  a 
miniature-painter  with  the  zeal  of 
her  former  and  happier  days.  But, 
alas!  success  did  not,  as  formerly, 
attend  her  efforts.  It  might  be  that 
her  hand  was  less  skilful;  it  might 
be  that  the  gay  and  thoughtless  who 
bad  at  first  found  a  pleasant  way  of 
obtaining  a  character  for  benevoloice, 
b^  patronising  the  pretty  young 
miniature-painter,  had  found  some 
still  more  interesting  object  on  whom 
to  bestow  their  0o*mM  duujty. 
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Whicheyer  was  the  erase,  Amf% 
pictures  no  longer  (pave  sstlrfaintkm; 
and  again  and  again  they  were  re- 
turned to  her  as  reaairii«  altentioo, 
or  even  r^ected  aftoaether.  These 
disappointments  addea  a  last  drop  of 
bitterness  to  her  eap,  little  (hou^t 
of  by  those  who  thw  hcedieasij  in- 
flicted pang  ailer  pang  on  a  worn  and 
breaking  heart 

It  was  about  eidbt  months  after 
Walter's  death.  The  early  srpring- 
were  shewiqg  tnenaselves 
the  grass,  the  birds  wen 
_  to  sing  in  the  budding 
trees;  to^the  happy,  it  was  a  season 
of  hope  and  promise.  Amy  retained 
home  after  a  long  and  lowj  walk; 
and  when  her  mother  asked  the 
result  of  her  expedition,  she  shook 
her  head  sadly,  and,  laying  a  pared 
on  the  table,  replied, — 

^  As  usual,  they  are  not  pleased 
with  the  pictures,  and  I  have  brovight 
them  back.  Dear  mother,  I  cannot 
even  help  sou  now  !** 

She  hid  ner  face  in  her  hands,  bat 
the  tears  forced  their  way  between  her 
thin  fingers,  and  it  was  long  before 
her  mower  could  comfort  her.  She 
seemed  soothed  at  length,  and  went 
to  her  room,  to  lie  down  to  rest  after 
her  walk.  Before  that  day,  strangely 
enough,  her  mother  haa  been  un- 
conscious of  Amy*s  declining  state  of 
health,  but  now  she  could  shot  her  eyes 
to  it  no  more.  Mrs.  Morton,  anxions 
to  preserve  that  precious  life,  pro- 
cured the  best  advice  that  the  nei^- 
bourhood  afforded,  and  assisted  Mn. 
Sinclair  in  nursing  the  invalid  with 
unwearied  devoteoneasi  bat  all  care 
was  vain,  and  in  a  yny  few  weeks 
Amy  Sinclair  lay  on  her  death-bed. 
It  was  then  that  she  oonfessed  to  hex 
mother  and  Mrs.  Morton  the  love 
that  she  had  borne  to  Walter;  the 
grief  that,  for  their  sakes,  she  had  so 
carefully  ocmeealed,  ey»i  while  it  was 
consuming  her  life. 

'*Iwi£ed— Itriedto  liyeT  she 
said,  when  they  knew  all;  **  but  I 
was  weak,  and  it  has  pleased  God  to 
take  me  fiom  you.  I  tmsi  I  have 
not  murmured ;  but  it  was  so  sodden 
•—so  very  sodden  T 

That  night,  while  the  two  widows 
watched  her  calm  sle^  Ikt  wpaoX 
fled  without  a  sigh ;  ana  till  morning 
dawned  and  they  saw  the  angdic 
expression  that  Amy*s  hum  woic^ 
th^f  kMw  not  thttl  M  WW  deidl 
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Mb,  BoBMy  or  tiie  penoD  he  has  em- 
ployed, is  a  dead  hand  at  the  doll 
autoes  of  an  editor ;  so  mneh  so,  in- 
deed, that  it  has  seldom  been  our 
Ul-fortane  to  refer  to  a  Tolmne  with 
fewer  pretenaioiis  to  accuraey  than 
this  re-iaaiie,  ••eareAilly  edited,**  of 
a  Tcry  ehanmoff  book,  Connt  An- 
thony HandlUnrs  Memoirs  of  the 
CmaU  de  OrammmU.  A  few  of  the 
larger  ernm  will  serve  to  di- 
vert the  leader.  In  iUustralion  of 
the  passage  which  describes  the  at- 
tack on  £]l%rew  on  his  way  to  his 
house  at  Tnmham  Green,  the  editor 
gives  ns  a  hmg  aooonnt  of  Tom  KiUi- 
grew,  the  fatheKi  whereas,  if  he  had 
taken  the  tnnible  to  look  into  Pe- 
PTB  (not  the  Index,  which  makes 
the  same  error,  but  the  Diary  itself}, 
he  wonld  have  seen  that  the  Kilh- 
mw  referred  to  was  not  Tom 
Killigrew  the  wit,  bnt  Heniy  Killi- 
grew,  his  eqnally  witty  and  equally 
Bcentioas  son.  Pepys  describes  the 
attack  at  some  length,  and  with  his 
usual  nmrate  and  reliable  acconu^ : 

**  19  May,  1669.-.Uere  th«  newt  wm 
first  talked  of  Harry  Killigrew's  being 
wounded  in  niDe  pltces  last  night  by 
footmen,  in  the  highway,  going  from  the 
Park  in  a  hackney-coach  towards  Ham- 
mersmith, to  his  boQse  at  Tamham 
Green,  they  being  supposed  to  be  my 
Lady  Shrewsbury's  men,  she  being  by  in 
her  coteb  with  six  hones,  upon  an  old 
grudg<e  of  bis  sajring  openly  that  he  bad 
intrigiied  with  her." 

We  haye  said  he  was  a  wit 
'*  This  makes  me  remember  a  stoty,** 
says  Higgins,  **  of  the  famous  Hair^ 
Killigrew,  who  had  mneh  more  wit 
than  came  to  one  man*s  share.  This 
ffentleman  beinffssked  what  reUtioa 
he  had  to  lyins  Killigrew,  pleasantly 
replied,  *  Su*,  that  is  no  distinction  m 
our  family,  we  are  all  Uars;  my  fa- 
ther was  a  liar,  my  nndes  were  liais, 
my  brothen  were  liars,  and  I  myself 
am  %  very  great  liar ;  but  I  suppose 
yon  mean  my  oonsin  WUl,  who  neyer 
spoke  one  wmd  of  trnth.** 

This  is  serioos  error  Number  1. 
Serions  error,  Number  2,  is  the  in»- 
sertion,  or  rather  the  adoptkm,  from 
Sir  Waller  Scott  and  often,  of  a 


long,  ign<nraDt  note  about  Mrs.  Barry 
the  actress,  when,  truth  to  tell,  there 
b  not  a  sincle  allusion  to  Mrs.  Barry 
in  the  book :  but  of  Uiis  hereafter. 
Number  3  is  his  confounding  the 
new  and  the  old  Sprint  Gardens — 
Vanzhall  with  Channj;  Cross.  Num- 
ber 4  is  his  blundennff  account  of 
Nell  Gwynn,  misdating  her  death  by 
four  years  (1691  for  1687),  copying 
an  aoeonnt  of  a  bequest  in  her  will, 
when  no  such  beonest  (consult 
Eboiiia)  is  really  to  oe  found  in  it, 
and  adopting  rennant*s  erroneous 
account  of  her  house  in  Pall  Mall, 
while  he  assures  us,  in  another  part, 
that  Nell*s  house  was  a  freehold  in 
the  street,  has  been  conveyed  free 
erer  since,  and  was  consequently, 
therefore  (as  Messrs.  Payne  and  Foes 
will  inform  him,  and  we  ourseWes 
could  convince  him),  on  a  different 
side  of  the  street  from  the  bouse 
which  Pennant  describes,  and  in 
which,  we  beg  to  assure  him, 
Nell  never  lived.  The  onlv  free- 
hold house  in  the  street  is  No.  79, 
now  the  office  of  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts  ^— a  reformation  with  a  ven- 
geance I 

Passing  over  bis  minor  errors  of 
dates,  &C.,  in  the  commonest  matters, 
his  confounding  Miss  Marshall  with 
Bet^  Davenport,  and  Uunders  of  a 
simimr  description— now  for  his 
omissions.  He  has  no  account  of 
Miss  Wells,  one  of  Hamilton's  hero- 
ines, and  Pepys  refers  to  her  very 
particularly  m  four  different  places. 
He  omits  all  reference  to  the  duel 
between  Thomas  Howard,  the  brother 
of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  and  young 
Harry  Jermyn,  the  nephew  of  the 
celebrated  Earl  of  St.  ilbans.  Pe- 
pys describes  it  with  some  curious 
narticttlars  and  under  its  proper  date. 
He  has  nothing  to  say  on  the  subject 
of  two  of  the  maids  of  honour  dress- 
ing themselves  up  as  orange  girls, 
aim  venturing  into  the  citv  in  that 
disguise.  Pepys  (the  still  curious 
Pepys^  records  the  circumstance 
with  his  usual  minuteness  of  time 
and  place.  He  omits  to  append  any 
note  in  illustration  of  the  well-known 
intrigue  that  is  aaid  to  have  taken 
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place  between  the  Dachess  of  York 
and  the  handsome  Ilenry  Sydney. 
Tepys  a^n  is  very  pcurticuhur. 
These  omissions  are  important,  and 
in  a  book  said  to  be  *' carefully 
edited,"  we  may  call  them  unpar- 
donable. But  let  us  have  done  with 
the  editor,  and  turn  to  the  Memoirs 
themselyes,  always  interesting,  and 
fresh,  and  novel,  at  the  fiftieth  read- 
ing. 

Annotators  hitherto  have  confused 
the  family  of  the  Ilamiltons.  '^I 
find,"  Walpole  observes  to  Pinker- 
ton,  ^  that  m  the  notes  to  the  Straw- 
berry Ilill  edition  oiUkAMhnoiresde 
Orammant^  republished  by  Dodsley, 
and  of  which  I  gave  you  a  copy,  I 
have  fallen  into  some  mistakes  for 
want  of  a  proper  genealogy  of  the 
Abercomfiunily."  This  "projper  ge- 
nealogy" was  afterwards  remitted  to 
him  hj  a  correspondent  in  Ireland  ; 
and  Pmkerton  has  prmted  it  in  the 
second  volume  of  his  light  and  some- 
what trivial,  but  amusinff,  woik, 
called  WalfdUma.  Yet  nere,  in 
this  new  edition  (we  beg  pardon  for 
recurring  to  theeditor  again)  we  have 
all  WaliK>le*s  errors  served  up  to  us 
anew,  as  if  Walpole  himself  had  never 
been  aware  of  the  confusion  he  had 
been  guilty  of,  or  had  made  any  at- 
tempt to  amend  his  errors.  Walpole 
was  the  first  English  editor  of^De 
Grammont,  and  one  would  have 
thought,  from  the  peculiar  turn  and 
character  of  his  researches,  that  De 
Grammont  was  the  very  book  for 
Walpole  to  have  edited.  One  can 
hardly  conceive  a  more  charming 
combination  of  names  in  a  work  than 
Anthony  Hamilton  and  Horace  Wal- 
pole ;  yet  Walpole*8  part  is  as  bad  as 
Hamilton's  is  excellent.  This  con- 
fusion of  family  was  somewhat  les- 
sened in  a  subsequent  edition  of  the 
work,  edited,  it  is  undexstood,  by  Sir 
•Walter  Scott,  though  Mr.  Lodk- 
hart,  we  observe,  omits  it  altogether 
from  his  Chronological  Listof  Scott*8 
publications.  The  life  of  Hamilton 
18  very  much  like  Scott,  and  the  se- 
veral translations  of  Hamilton's 
poetry  came  unquestionably  fh>m 
bis  pen.  They  have  all  the  rhyUun, 
and  ease,  and  viffour,  of  his  manner 
unmistakeably  about  them.  We  can- 
not say  so  much  for  the  notes ;  there 
is  haral^r,  we  suspect,  a  single  trace 
of  Scott  in  any  one  of  them.  Anno- 
tators hitherto  havc^  thereforet  done 


very  little  to  illustrate  De  Gnun- 
mont.  Let  us  see  what  the  limitt  of 
a  review  and  our  own  indnsby  cu 
accomplish  in  illustration  <tf  a  book 
so  much  in  need  of  it. 

Seeing  the  nature  and  extent  of 
these  discrepancies,  it  will  be  as  urdl, 
perhaps,  before  we  analyse  the  book, 
and  endeavour  to  ccmfinn  its  title  to 
an  historical  work,  that  sometbiog 
should  be  said  in  illustration  of  the 
author's  life.  Count  Anthony  Ha- 
milton never  appeazB  himself  m  inj 
one  part  of  the  book,  but  there  is  t 
good  deal  about  his  brothers,  Janoes 
and  George;  and  hb  sster  EliabeUi 
was  the  bnnty  of  the  court  of 
Charles  n.  that  gained  the  giv  and 
gallant  De  Grammont  for  a  hoHMoi 
"The  beauties  at  Windsor,"  si^ 
Walpole,  "are  the  Court  of  Fapbcn, 
and  ought  to  be  engraved  for  tbe 
Memoirs  of  its  charming  histooo- 
granher.  Count  Hamilton."  If  tbe 
reaaer  is  of  Walpole's  way  of  think- 
ing, of  which  we  make  very  little 
doubt,  how  much  more  neoeisBiy  ii 
it  that  something  should  be  nid 
about  ^  the  charming  historiiKraphef'' 
hunself! 

Anthony  Hamilton  was  the  third 
son  of  the  Honourable  Sir  Geoi^ 
Hamilton,  by  Mary  Bntler,  thud 
daughter  of  Walter,  Viscoant 
Thurles,  eldest  son  of  Walter, 
eleventh  Earl  of  Ormond,  and  aster 
to  James,  the  first,  and  canunonlv 
called  the  Great  Duke  of  OnmHuL 
His  father,  who  died  in  1667,  letvii^ 
six  sons  and  three  daughters,  w 
the  fourth  son  of  James,  ^b^  ^ 
of  Abercom.  His  motto  died  in 
August,  1680,  as  uipean  from  an 
interesting  and  aflfecting  letter  of  her 
brother,  ue  great  Duke  of  Ormood, 
dated  Caniok,  August  25. 

Of  his  she  sons,  James,  the  elde^ 
was  groom  of  the  bed-chamber  and 
colonel  of  a  regiment  of  foot  to 
Charles  H.  I  can  find  no  earlier 
mention  of  him  than  the  Mowine 
passagis  in  a  letter  fitun  £dwara 
Swage  to  Bancroft,  then  Dean  of  St 
Paul's,  and  afterwards  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  Tbe  letter  is  dated, 
^  From  the  Cockpit  at  Whitehall,  2^ 
October,  1664,"  and  the  passage  is  as 
follows :— "  Mr.  O'Neale,  of  the  Bed- 
chamber, dyed  yesterday,  very  rich, 
and  left  his  old  lady  alL  Hr.JaoKS 
Hamilton,  the  Duke  of  Omiond's 
nephew,  thaU  haye  hiagroooK  of  th« 
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Bedchamber*8  place,  and  Sir  William 
Bkkestone  his  Troop  of  Horse."* 
S&Ta^  was  right  in  his  intelligence ; 
Hamilton  received  the  appointment. 
But  this  was  not  the  first  time  the 
king  had  shewn  a  friendly  feeling 
toirards  him.  He  had  prenonsly  in- 
terested himself  in  obtainingfor  him 
the  hand  in  nuuriage  of  £lizabeth 
Colepepper,  eldest  danehter  of  John, 
Lord  Colepepper,  of  llioresway,  but 
it  is  somewhat  uncertain  when  the 
marriage  took  place,  thongh  Wood, 
in  his  edition  otDovgla^s  Peerage^ 
puts  it  (I  ani  afraid  improDerly) 
under  the  year  1661.  Nor  did  the 
king's  T^pora  for  James  Hamilton 
cease  with  the  bedchamber  appoint- 
ment. By  letters  patent  of  tne  15th 
May,  1672,  be  granted  him  a  pen- 
sion of  850/.  per  annum ;  but  this  he 
did  not  live  very  lon^  to  enjoy.  In 
the  engagement  agamst  the  Jjutch, 
4th  June,  1673,  he  had  one  of  his 
1^  taken  off  by  a  cannon-ball,  and 
dying  on  the  6th,  was  buried  next 
daj,  as  the  rc^^r  records,  in^West- 
miQster  Abbey. 

"  1673.  Coll.  Hamilton,  rec^  his  death 
woood  in  y*  engagem*  ae*^  y*  Dutch, 
was  b*  w*»  y«  north  raon»  door,  June  7/' 

It  deserve  to  be  told,  to  the  cre- 
dit of  the  king,  that  he  was  not  for- 
getful of  the  widow  and  children  of 
James  Hamilton.  I  have  letters  pa- 
tent before  me,  dated  20th  July, 
1673,  grantinga  yearly  pension  of 
85o;.  to  Mrs.  Hamilton,  in  trust  for 
her  three  sons,  and  a  yearly  pension 
of  5002.  for  herself.  Mrs.  Hamilton 
died  in  1709,  aged  seventy-two.  Of 
her  three  sons,  J  ames,  the  eldest,  was 
sixth  Earl  of  Aberoorn ;  George,  the 
se^nd,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Steinkirh,  in  1692 ;  and  William,  the 
youneest,  settled  in  Kent,  and  ac- 

3 aired  a  large  property  there.  And 
bis  is  all  I  have  been  able  to  dis- 
cover of  the  elder  brother,  the  hand- 
some James  Hamilton,  the  hero  of 
the  celebrated  adventure  at  Bretby, 
wiift,  or  rather  wUhaut^  the  Countess 
of  Chesterfield.  His  portrait  was  at 
the  ^rquis  of  Abercom*s,  at  Stan- 
more,  but,  I  suppose,  was  sold  with 
the  rest  of  the  Stanmore  pictures,  at 


Christie  and  Manson*s,  a  few  years 
back. 

George,  the  second  son  of  Sir 
George  and  Lady  Hamilton,  married 
"the  lovely  Jennings;'* — Frances 
Jennings,  elder  daughter  and  coheir 
of  Richard  Jennings,  of  Sandridge, 
in  Hertfordshire,  and  sister  of  Sarah 
Jennings,  the  celebrated  Duchess  of 
Marlborough.  He  had  three  daugh- 
ters (his  brother  had  three  sons), 
all  nobly  married :  Elizabeth  to 
Richard,  Viscount  Ross ;  Frances  to 
Henry,  Viscount  Dillon ;  and  Mary 
to  ^Nicholas,  Viscount  Kingsland. 
The  king,  by  a  warrant  before  me, 
dated  20th  April,  1666,  granted  him  a 
pension  of  500/.  a-year,  ^  the  better 
to  enable  him  to  support  himself  and 
family."  He  is  there  called  *'  George 
Hamilton,  Esq.,  Lieutenant  of  our 
Troop  of  Guards.**  He  was  in  love 
with  Aliss  Stewart,  and  a  most  amus- 
ing account  of  the  doings  in  her 
chamber  is  put  into  his  mouth  in 
the  Mhnaires  de  Orammont^  though 
Mr.  Bohn  in  his  Index  assigns  the 
whole  narrative  and  its  incidents  to 
his  elder  brother,  James.  This  is  the 
Hamilton  who  served  in  the  French 
army  with  distinction.  I  know  not 
when  he  died.  Mr.  Bohn  is  silent 
on  the  subject,  though  Evelyn  is 
not.  "  12  November,  1675.  There 
was  in  my  lady  ambas6adress*s  com- 
pany my  Lady  Hamilton,  a  sprightly 
young  udy,  much  in  the  good  graces 
of  the  family,  wife  of  that  valiant 
and  worthy  gentleman,  George  Ha- 
milton, not  long  after  slaine  in  the 
warrs.  She  had  been  a  maid  of 
honour  to  tiie  Dutchesse,  and  now 
tum*d  Papist.**  His  widow  married 
TaU  Talbot,  but  of  her  and  her  se- 
cond husband  we  shall  have  an  op- 
portunity of  speaking  hereafter. 

"The  charming  historiographer,** 
Anthony,  was  the  third  son  of  Sir 
George  and  Lady  Hamilton.  He  i$r 
sud  to  have  been  bom  at  Roscrea,  in 
the  county  of  Tipperary,  in  164C, 
in  which  year  Owen  ONeale  took 
Roscrea,  and,  as  Carte  says,  "put 
man,  and  woman,  and  child,  to  the 
sword,  except  Sir  George  Hamilton*s 
lady,  sister  to  the  Marquis  of  Or- 
mond,  and  some  few  gentlewomen 
whom  he  kept  prisoners.^*  His  father 
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and  mother  were  both  of  them  Bo- 
man  Catholics;  Anthony  therefore 
was  bred  in  the  religion  to  which  he 
adhered  oonseientiotuly  through  life. 
He  was  two-and-twentv  years  old 
when  his  sister,  La  Belle  Hamilton, 
married  the  Count  de  Giummont; 
and  it  was  about  this  time  that  he 
went  abroad,  and,  unable  as  a  Bomaa 
Catholic  to  find  employment  at 
home,  entered  the  army  of  Louis 
XIV.  ''He  distinguished  himself^ 
it  is  said,  ^  in  his  profession,  and  was 
advanced  to  oonsiaerable  poists  in  the 
French  service."  When  James  IL 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  the  door 
of  preferment  was  open  to  the  Roman 
Catholics,  Anthony  Hamilton  entered 
into  the  Irish  army,  where  we  find 
him,  in  1686,  a  lieutenant-colonel  in 
Sir  Thomas  Newoomen*6  regiment. 
Other  appointments  were  in  store 
for  him,  and  he  was  subsequently 
constituted  governor  of  Limerick, 
colonel  of  a  regiment,  and  a  privy 
councillor.  Lord  Clarendon,  the 
son  of  the  chancellor,  and  then  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  was  veiy  kind 
to  him  at  this  time.  He  speaks 
of  him  in  several  of  his  letters. 
'*  If  Lieutenant  -  colonel  Anthony 
Hamilton  may  be  believed,  and  I  take 
him  to  be  the  best  of  that  sort.*** 
'^If  Lieutenant  -  colonel  Hamilton 
may  be  believed,  who  understands 
the  regiment  better  than  the  colonel, 
for  he  makes  it  his  .'business.**!  And 
to  his  brother.  Lord  Rochester,  he 
writes,  "  He  is  a  very  worthv  man, 
and  of  great  honour,  and  will  retain 
a  just  sense  of  any  kindness  you  may 
do  him.  He  has  been  in  very  good 
emplcmnent  and  esteem  when  he 
servea  abroad,  and  men  of  honour 
cannot  always  brook  the  having  little 
men  put  over  their  heads,  wno,  in 
the  judgment  of  all  the  world,  are 
not  equal  to  their  stations.**! 

After  the  total  overthrow  of 
James*s  afikirs  in  Ireland,  he  retir^ 
to  St.  Germain,  acquired  tiie  con- 
fidence of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Berwick  Tthe  duke  was  Kme  James's 
son,  by  Arabella  ChurchiU),  culti- 
vated his  taste  for  poetry,  wrote  one 
or  two  agreeable  novels,  translated 
Fope*s  Esgay  an  CriUeisminto  Frendi, 
carried  on  a  conespondsnoe  with 


Lady  Maty  Wortley  Hontagn,  in 
the  name  of  his  niece,  the  Coimteas 
of  Stafford;  and  having  sent  his 
Mhnoires  tUOrammont  to  the  press, 
died  at  St.  Germain,  21st  April,  1720i, 
aged  about  seventy  -  four.  **Hxs 
death,**  says  Scott,  **wbs  jaons  and 
rescued.  From  the  poem  entitled 
Re^cHont^  he  appears,  Hke  aosne 
otner  authors,  to  nave  tnmed  his 
mind  in  old  age  entirdy  to  those 
objects  of  samd  r^giud,  wliieh, 
sooner  or  later,  must  enga^  the  at- 
tention of  every  rational  mmd."* 

Of  Anthon/s  other  brothers,  Tlio- 
mas,  the  fourth  son  of  Sir  George 
and  Ladj  Hamilton,  was  bred  to  the 
sea  service,  became  captain  of  a  ahip 
of  war,  and  died  in  Kew  Engiand ; 
Richard,  the  fiiUi  son,  was  a  Im- 
j;adier-general  in  King  James's  army 
m  Ireluid,  and  a  lieutenant-eeneral 
in  the  French  service.  He  lei  King 
James's  cavalry  at  the  Battle  of  the 
Boyne,  and  died  in  France.  John,  the 
sixth  and  younsest  son,  was  a  colonel 
in  King  ^mnes^  army,  and  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Aghrim  in  Ireland, 
in  1691.  Of  the  six  sons  of  Sir 
George  and  Lady  Hamilton,  three 
were  killed  in  action,  one  died  in 
New  England,  and  two  in  France. 
Of  the  three  daughters,  Eliabeth, 
the  eldest,  was  manied  to  the  Comit 
de  Grammont,  by  whom  she  also  had 
three  daughters.  She  was  Anthoiiy*s 
senior  by  five  years,  and  was  twentv- 
seven  years  old  when  married.  Tne 
Count  was  forty-seven. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  hit  upon  a 
book  of  equally  light  materials,  id 
the  best  and  in  i&  worst  sense  of 
the  word,  more  agreeably  written 
than  Anthony  Hamilton's  Memoirt 
of  the  Count  de  Chrammawt,  It  is 
just  that  sort  of  work  which,  if  met 
with  for  the  first  time,  by  a  person 
unconscious  of  its  contents,  would  be 
read  by  him  as  Reynolds  read  John- 
son*8  Life  of  Savage^  leaning  against 
the  mantel-piece,  till  he  fbnnd  (but 
not  before  he  had  finished  the  book) 
that  his  elbow  had  been  long  be- 
numbed, and  that  he  was  unable  to 
move  from  the  position  he  had  stood 
in  when  he  first  took  up  the  work. 
This  is  high  praise,  but  siunely  not 
more  than  the  book  deaervea.    Gib- 
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boa  eztoto  the  "ease  and  purify  of 
Hamiltcm*B  inimitable  style  ;**   and 
tius  fiednation  of  manner,  as  I  may 
call  it,  had  something  to  do,  no  doubt, 
In  inducing  Gibbon  to  write  his  first 
work  in  the  languace  adorned  by 
the  inimitable  taste  of  Count  Hamil- 
ton.   ^The  History  of  Grammont,*' 
says  Scott,  '^may  be  considered  as 
nnique :  there  is  nothing  like  it  in 
anvlanguage.**  Mr.  Hallam  is  equally 
enlo^Btie:   "The  language  of  Se- 
Tign?.  and  Hamilton  is  eminently  col- 
loquial;  scarce  a  turn  occurs  in  their 
wntings  whidi  they  would  not  have 
nsed  in  ff^niliar  Bodety :  but  thein 
was  the  colloquy  of  ffods,  ours  of 
men.**    Let  us  add,  that  it  suffers 
Tery  little  by  translation,  for  though 
the  ease  and  purity  are  in  some  re- 
spects diminisned,  yet  it  gains  in  an- 
other sense;  for  surely  an  English 
book  in  a  French  dress  is  less  natu- 
ral, in  every  sense  of  the  word,  than 
an  English  story  told  in  the  Eng- 
lish tongue ;   and  the  Memoirs  of 
Orammont  is  in  matter  essentially  an 
EngUsh  book,  and  in  manner  (as 
true  to  the  times  of  Charles  II.) 
English  as  well. 

**  Every  thing  has  its  place,"  was 
"Walpole's  remark  to  Pinkerton. 
"  Lord  Hailes,  who  is  very  accurate 
himself,  observed  to  me  that  the 
chronology  of  the  Memoirs  de  Gram» 
mofU  is  not  exact.  What  has  that 
book  to  do  with  chrQnoloj;y  ?"*  Mr. 
Hallam  has  said  somethmg  very  si- 
milar to  this,  "The  Memoirs  of 
Orammont,  by  Anthony  Hamilton, 
acaroety  challenge  a  place  as  histori- 
caL  Every  one  IS  aware  of  the  pecu- 
liar felidty  and  fascinating  gaiety 
which  they  display."t 

As  the  chronology  of  the  work  is 
certainly  of  some,  though  of  minor 
importance,  let  us  see  what  can  be 
done  in  reducing  De  Orammont  into 
historical  order.  I  shall  confine  my- 
self to  the  English  portion  of  the 
work — by  far  the  largest  part  of 
the  book,  and  unquestionably  the 
most  important.  Hamilton  sets  out 
by  informing  us  in  the  very  first 
cnapter,  that  he  has  no  intention  of 
observing  chronological  exactness  :<— 

« I  farthsr  deolars,  that  the  order  of 
time  and  diapositioa  of  tbs  Acts,  whieh 


give  more  trouble  to  the  writer  than 
pleasure  to  the  reader,  shall  not  much 
embarrass  me  in  these  Memoirs.  It  b«iog 
my  design  to  convey  a  just  idea  of  my 
hero,  tliose  circumstances  which  most 
tend  to  illustrate  and  distinguish  his  cba. 
racter,  shall  lind  a  place  in  these  frag- 
ments just  as  they  present  themselves  to 
the  imagination,  without  paying  any  par. 
ticular  attention  to  th«ir  arrangement. 
For  after  all,  what  does  it  signify  where 
the  portrait  is  begun,  provided  the  as- 
semblage of  parti  form  a  whole,  which 
expresses  Uie  original  1 " 

This  is  all  very  excellent ;  but  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  invest  these 
entertaining  Memoirs  with  something 
of  the  character  of  history;  and  if 
we  can  shew,  in  spite  of  a  few  chro- 
nological outrages,  that  the  events  in 
the  Dook  may  be  brought  within  a 
veryrfiort  compass  of  years — seven 
at  the  most—that  their  accuracy  may 
be  supported,  if  not  by  a  "  cloud  of 
witnesses,**  by  the  unquestionable 
evidences  of  one  or  more  admitted 
authorities  ;  surely  the  book  must 
rise  in  value,  and  even  in  the  inter- 
est which  it  gives  the  reader:  for, 
take  it  up  in  what  sense  we  will,  as 
a  book  of  history,  or  a  book  some- 
what akin  to  Kenilicorth  or  Ivanhoe^ 
the  nearer  it  approaches  to  truth  it 
becomes  invested  with  additional  in- 
terest, and  may  be  made  to  take  its 
place  either  on  the  shelf  of  history 
or  the  shelf  of  fiction,  as  the  fancy 
or  the  inclination  of  the  reader  may 
choose  to  place  it. 

Sir  William  Musgrave,  the  great 
print-collector,  had  paid  some  atten- 
tion to  the  chronology  of  the  De 
Grammont  Memoirs.  "  From  many 
circumstances,*'  he  bsljs,  "the  evente 
mentioned  in  these  Memoirs  appear 
to  have  happened  between  the  years 
1668  and  1665.**  But  this  is  evi- 
dently too  restricted;  and  I  shall 
now  attempt  to  shew  that  the  several 
events  mentioned  in  the  Memoirs 
may,  with  very  few  exceptions  (if 
any),  be  confined  to  the  period  of  the 
Count*s  residence  in  England,  from 
May  1662  to  October  1669. 
'  Hamilton  has  divided  his  work 
into  eleven  very  unequal  chapters. 
The  first  five  relate  only  Continental 
adventures;  and  the  six  last,  by  far 
the  htfgert  part  of  the  work,  axe  con- 
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fined  to  the  Count's  adventures  and 
amours  in  the  court  of  Charles  II. 
Hamilton  is  verv  particular  in  telling 
us  the  period  of  the  jCount*8  arrival. 
"The  Chevalier  De  Grammont  ar- 
rived ahout  two  years  aflter  the  Re- 
storation.** ....  "It  was  in  the  height 
of  the  rejoicmgs  they  were  makmg 
for  this  new  queen  [Catherine  of  Bra- 
ganza]  that  the  Chevalier  de  Gram- 
mont arrired,  to  contribute  to  its 
magnificence  and  diversions.**  Ca« 
therihe  landed  at  Portsmouth  on  the 
14th  May,  1662,  and  on  the  21st  of 
the  same  month  was  married  at 
Portsmouth  to  Rin^  Charles  II.  On. 
the  29th  they  arrived  at  Hampton 
Court ;  and  on  the  2d  June  the  lord- 
mayor  and  aldermen  made  their  ad« 
dresses  to  the  queen  at  Whitehall, 
"  and  did  present  her  with  a  gold  cup, 
and  10002.  in  gold  therein.**  I  may 
mention  incidentally  here,  that  the 
Duke  of  Southampton,  the  king*s 
son  by  the  Countess  of  Castlemaine, 
was  horn  at  Whitehall,  some  time  be- 
tween the  departure  of  the  king  to 
Portsmouth  to  meet  his  bride,  and 
his  return  to  Whitehall  with  his 
wife,  not,  unhappily,  "to  put  I^ia- 
dam  Castlemaines  nose  out  of  joint,** 
as  Mr.  Pepys  at  first  suspected  she 
would. 

The  event  of  the  count*s  arrival  is 
mentioned  in  Chapter  1 ;  and  the 
only  other  circumstance  mentioned  in 
the  same  chapter  is  the  duel  between 
young  Harry  Jermyn  and  Colonel 
Thomas  Howard,  described  by  Pepys 
under  its  proper  date : — 

"  19  ilHf  ;.1663.-.Mr.  CoFentry  did  tell 
ns  of  the  duell  between  Mr.  Jermvn,  ne- 
phew to  mv  Lord  St.  Albaus,  and  Colo- 
nel Giles  Ravrlios,  the  latter  of  whom  is 
kQIed,  and  the  first  mortally  wounded,  as 
it  is  thought.  They  fought  against  Cap* 
tain  Thomas  Howanl.  my  Lord  Cariisle'a 
brother,  and  another  unknown ;  who,  they 
•ay,  had  armour  on,  that  they  could  not 
be  hurt,  so  that  one  of  their  svrorde 
went  up  to  the  hilt  against  it.  Thev  had 
horses  ready,  and  are  fled.  But  what  is 
most  strange,  Howard  sent  one  challenge 
before,  but  they  could  not  meet  till  yes- 
terday, at  the  old  Pall  Mall  at  St.  James  \ 
and  he  would  not  to  the  last  ten  Jermyn 
what  the  quarrel  was ;  nor  do  anybody 
know.  The  court  is  much  concerned  in 
this  fray,  and  I  am  glad  of  it ;  hoping 
that  it  will  cause  some  good  laws  against 

Mr.  Bohn  has  missed  thia  d^ital 


illustration  of  De  Grammoiit,  and 
Lord  Bn^brooke  the  capital  ilius* 
tration  of  Pepys,  ooatained  in  De 
Grammont 

Chapter  7,  like  Chapter  6,  has 
only  two  events  to  attract  the  chro« 
nological  students—the  splendid  mas- 
guerade  nven  by  the  queen,  at  which 
Lady  Muskeny  appeared  in  the 
Babylonian  dros;  and  the  p»iod 
**  when  the  queen  was  mven  over  by 
her  physician.**  Editors  nitherto  have 
only  helped  us  to  the  latter  of  the 
two  events  ;  but  the  former  is  of  far 
more  importance.  A  masquerade  at 
court  was  too  great  an  occurrence  to 
escape  either  Pepys  or  Evelyn.  Eve- 
lyn was  present: — 

"  %  FA,  1664^ ^I  saw  a  masq  per- 

form'd  at  Court  by  6  gentlemen  and  o 
ladies,  surprising  his  Ma%  it  being  Can- 
dlemas-day." 

Pepys  is  more  particular,  though 
he  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  be 


"  3  F«6. 1664^_Mn.  Pickefieg  did 
at  my  Lady  Sandwich's  comBiaod  tell 
me  the  manner  of  a  masquerade  before 
the  king  and  court  the  other  day.  Where 
six  women  (my  Ladj  Castlemaine 
and  Duchess  of  Monmonth  being  two  of 
them),  and  six  men  (the  Duke  of  Moo- 
mouth,  and  Lord  Avon,  and  Monsieur 
DIanfort,  being  three  of  them)  in  Fixardiip 
but  most  rich  and  antique  dresses,  did 
dance  admirably  and  most  gloriously.*' 

The  queen  was  given  over  by  the 
physicians  in  October  1663.  She  was 
so  ill  that  her  head  was  shaved,  and 
pigeons  put  to  her  feet.  Growing 
worse,  Mr.  Pepys  sent  (22d  Oct.)  to 
stop  the  makiuff  of  his  velvet  doak, 
**  till  I  see  whether  she  lives  or  dies." 
But  this  countermanding  was  unne- 
eessary,  the  queen  recovering,  much 
to  the  surprise  of  Miss  Stewart,  and 
ffreatly  to  the  disappointment  of  the 
king. 

inie  events  in  Chapter  8,  to  which 
it  is  now  necessary  to  allude,  are 
first,  the  audience  of  the  Muscovite 
ambassadors  ;  second,  the  ncriod 
when  Lady  Chesterfield  was  driven 
into  retirement  in  the  county  of 
Derby ;  third,  the  period  when 
Margaret  Brook  was  married  to  Sir 
John  Denham.  "He,**  the  Earl  of 
Chesterfield,  "was  informed,**  says 
Hamilton,  ^'tbat  he  was  sent  for  to 
attend  the.  Queen  at  an  audience  the 
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gave  to  seren  or  eight  Museovite 
ambassadors.**  Now  when  was  this? 
Mr.  Bobn  offers  us  no  assistance. 
Let  lis  see  what  common  enoush 
books,  Pepys  and  Evelyn,  can  do  for 
OS  in  this  emergency : — 

"  99  Ike,  1668.— Saw  the  aodience  of 
Um  Masco^ite  Amba«a'.  which  was  with 
extraordinary  state,  bis  retiDne  being  nu. 
merous,  all  clad  in  vesta  of  several  co« 
lonra,  with  buakina  after  y*  Eastern 
manners ;  their  caps  of  furr ;  tunicka 
richly  embrodred  with  gold  and  pearls 
made  a  glorious  shew.'' — Evelyn. 

"5  Jany.  1662.3.  — To  the  King's 
Chamber,  whither  by  and  by  the  Russia 
Embesaadors  come."~PEPYS. 

The  arrival  of  the  Muscovite  am- 
baasadors,  though  not  the  particular 
audience  thus  satisfactorily  settled, 
the  next  event  is  the  penod  when 
the  Countess  of  Chesterfield  (the 
heroine  of  the  Memoirs)  was  sent 
into  the  country  by  her  jealous- 
pated  husband,  as  the  wits  and  gal- 
umts  of  the  court  chose  to  call  the 
courageous  earl,  who  was  unwilling 
to  wink  at  the  dishonour  of  his  wife. 
The  cause  of  the  Countess  of  Ches- 
terfield*B  retirement  was,  her  open 
and  veiY  indiscreet  conduct  with  the 
Duke  or  York. 

"  3  Nov.  166S.— He  [Pierce]  tells  me 
how  the  Duke  of  York  is  smitten  in  love 
with  my  Lady  Chesterfield ;  and  so  much 
that  the  Duchesse  of  York  bath  com. 
plained  to  the  King  and  her  father  about 
It.  and  my  Lady  Chesterfield  is  gone 
into  the  country  for  it." — Pepys. 

This  was,  perha^  only  a  temporary 
banishment;  for  if  Hamilton^  nar- 
rative is  correct,  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  its  accuracy  in  this 
matter,  she  was  certainly  in  town 
when  the  Muscovite  ambassador  had 
his  audience  of  the  queen,  nearly  two 
months  after  the  period  assigned  by 
Fepys.  But  this  was  too  interesting 
an  event  for  Fepys  to  be  concise 
upon.    He  has  more  to  say : — 

"  19  Jany.  1662-3.— This  day,  by  Dr. 
Clarke,  1  was  told  the  occasion  of  my  Lord 
Chesterfield's  going  and  taking  his  lady 
(my  Lord  Ormond's  daughter)  from  court. 
It  seems  he  not  only  hath  been  long  jea- 


lous of  the  Duke  of  York,  but  did  find 
them  two  talking  together,  though  there 
were  others  in  the  room,  and  the  lady  by 
all  opinions  a  roost  good  virtuous  woman. 
He  the  next  day  (of  which  the  duke 
wss  warned  by  somebody  that  saw  the 
passion  my  Lord  Chesterfield  was  in  the 
night  befere)  went  and  told  the  duke 
how  much  he  did  apprehend  himself 
wronzed,  in  his  picking  out  his  Isdy  of 
the  wnole  court  to  be  tbe  subiect  of  his 
dishonour;  which  the  duke  cfid  answer 
with  great  calmnease,  not  seeming  to  un- 
derstand the  reason  of  complaint,  and 
that  was  all  that  passed :  but  my  lord 
did  presently  pack  his  lady  into  the 
country  in  Derbyshire  near  the  Peoke; 
which  is  become  a  proverb  at  court,  to 
send  a  man's  wife  to  the  Peake  when 
ahe  vexes  him." — Pspys. 

It  appears  from  official  books  to 
which  I  have  had  access,  that  Lord 
Chesterfield  set  out  for  the  country 
on  the  12th  May,  1663;  and  from 
his  "  Short  Notes,"  referred  to  in  the 
Memoirs  before  his  Correspondence, 
that  he  remained  at  Bretby  m  Derby- 
shire with  his  wife  throughout  the 
summer  of  that  year.  His  example 
was  catching : — 

"  The  Duke  of  Monmouth  has  so  little 
employment  in  state  aflTairs,  that  he  has 
been  at  leisure  to  send  two  fine  ladies  out 
of  town.  My  Lord  Grey  has  csrried  hia 
wife  into  Northumberland ;  and  my  Lady 
W'entworth'a  ill  eyes  did  find  cause,  as 
she  thought,  to  carry  her  daughter  into 
the  country  in  so  much  haste  that  it 
makes  a  great  noise,  and  was  done  sure 
in  some  ^reat  passion.  My  Lord  Grey 
was  long  m  believing  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth an  unfaithful  friend  to  him.  He 
gave  her  but  one  night  to  take  leave,  pack 
up,  and  begone." — Counteu  of  Sunderm 
land  to  H.  Sidney,  Jan,  30, 1679-80.» 

Other  instances  might  be  given, 
but  this  is,  perhaps,  simicient. 

None  of  the  biographers  of  Sir 
John  Denham  tell  us  when  his  se- 
cond marriage  took  place.  But  we 
must  not  look  to  pnnted  books  for 
every  khid  of  information.  We  must 
extend  our  inquiries  further,  and 
may  sometimes  do  so  with  success. 
Denham*s  marriag^e  to  Margaret 
Brook  is  recorded  in  the  r^pster  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  imder  the  25th 
of  May,  1665.  Poor  Miss  Brook ! 
She  was  cold  in  her  grave,  like  Lady 


*  Diary  and  Comspondenee,  by  Dlencowe,  ytA.h  p*  263. 
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CheBterfield,  before  De  Grammont 
had  married  Miss  Hamilton,  or  the 
period  we  have  assigned  to  these 
Memoirs  had  well*ni^  closed. 

The  death  of  Lady  Denham,  men- 
tioned in  Chapter  9,  took  place  6th 
January,  1666-7.  Hamilton  accuses 
the  poet  of  making  away  with  his 
wife.  ^  The  precedent  of  Lord  Ches- 
terfield was  not,**  he  says,  ^^sufficiently 
bitter  for  the  revenge  he  meditated ; 
besides,  he  had  no  countiy-house  to 
which  he  could  carry  his  imfortunate 
wife.  This  being  the  case,  the  old 
-villain  made  her  travel  a  much  longer 
journey  without  stirring  out  of  Lon- 
don."   Pepys  mentions  her  death : — 

"  7  Jany,  1666J7', — Lord  Brouncker 
tells  me  that  my  Lady  Denbun  is  at 
last  dead.  Some  suspect  her  poisoned* 
but  it  will  be  best  known  when  her 
body  is  opened  to-day,  she  dying  yester- 
day morning.  The  Duke  of  York  is 
troubled  for  her,  but  bath  declared  he 
will  never  have  another  public  mistress 
again,  which  I  shall  be  glad  of,  and  would 
the  king  would  do  the  like."— Pepys. 

The  lampoons  of  the  day,  some  of 
which  are  to  be  found  in  Andrew 
Murell^s  works,  more  than  insinu- 
ated that  she  was  deprived  of  life  by 
a  mixture  infused  into  some  chocolate. 
Aubrey  says  (Letters^  &c.  vol.  ii.  n. 
319)  she  "  was  poisoned  by  the  hands 
of  uie  CO.  of  Koc.  with  chooolatte." 
I  cannot  imagine  for  a  moment  to 
whom  Aubrey  alludes;  not  the 
Countess  of  Rochester,  surely:  there 
was  no  Countess  of  Rochester  at  the 
time.  A  Key  to  Count  Grammonlts 
Memoirs  (8vo.  1715)  says  that  "  the 
Duchess  of  York  was  strongly  sus- 
pected of  having  poisoned  her  with 
powder  of  diamonds."  But  the  ques- 
tion is,  was  she  poisoned?  ^  It  ap- 
pears,** says  Mr.  Bohn,  "  that  her 
body  was  never  opened.**  Mr.  Bohn, 
however,  is  very  much  misinformed. 
Her  body  was  oj^ned,  and  at  her  own 
desire^  but  no  sign  of  poison  found. 
This  curious  piece  of  information, 
hitherto  overlooked  by  all  who  have 
written  on  the  subject,  is  contained 
in  a  letter  from  Lord  Orrery  to  the 
Duke  of  Ormond,  dated  Charleville, 
January  25, 1666-7.  His  words  are, 
^  My  Lady  De&ham*fl  body,  at  her 


own  desire,  was  opened,  bat  no  s^^ii 
of  poison  found."*    . 

The  same  chapter  which  mentioQs 
the  death  of  Laay  Denham,  oontuns 
Miss  Hobart*8  celebrated  ^eteh  of  the 
principal  persons  at  court :  **  To  the 
best,**  she  says,  "  of  my  knowledge, 
without  ix\jury  to  any  one,  for  I  aUn 
minate  the  trade  of  scandal.**  Of 
Aubrey  de  Yere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  Wsa 
Hobart  observes — she  is  addreasng 
Miss  Temple : — 

"  The  Earl  of  Oxford  fell  t&  love  with 
a  handsome,  gracefol  actresa,  beloogiag 
to  the  Duke's  Theatre,  who  performed  lo 
perfection,  particularly  thepart  of  Rozaosi, 
in  a  yery  fashionable  new  play,  insomuch 
that  she  ever  after  retained  that  nane. 
This  creature  beiog  both  very  vstneus 
and  very  modest,  or,  if  you  pleaee,  won. 
derfuUy  obstinate,  proudly  rejected  the 
addresses  and  presents  of  the  Earl  of 
Oxford.  This  resistance  inilamed  bis 
passion ;  he  had  recourse  to  inrectivas, 
and  even  to  spells,  hut  all  in  vain.  l*his 
disappointment  had  such  effeet  upon  him, 
that  he  could  neither  est  nor  drink ;  this 
did  not  signify  to  him ;  but  liie  pesainn 
at  length  became  so  violent,  that  be  could 
neither  play  nor  smoke.  In  this  ex- 
tremity. Love  had  recoorte  to  Hynien« 
The  Earl  of  Oxford,  one  of  the  first  peers 
of  the  realm,  is,  you  know,  a  vary  band- 
some  man;  he  is  of  the  Order  of  the 
Garter,  which  greatly  adds  to  an  air 
naturally  noble.  In  snort,  from  his  out- 
ward appearance  you  would  suppose  he 
was  resuly  possessed  of  some  sense ;  but 
as  soon  as  ever  you  hear  him  apeak,  you 
are  perfectly  convinced  of  the  contraiy. 
This  passionate  lover  presented  her  with 
a  promise  of  marriage,  in  due  form,  sigoed 
with  his  own  hand  ;  ahe  would  not«  how- 
ever, rely  upon  this,  but  the  next  day 
she  thought  there  would  be  no  danger, 
when  the  earl  himself  came  to  ber  mg- 
ings  attended  by  a  olenj^men,  end  eaolher 
man  for  a  witness.  The  marriage  was 
accordingly  solemnised  with  al]  due 
ceremonies,  in  the  presence  of  one  of  ber 
fellow-players,  who  attended  as  a  witness 
on  ber  part.  You  will  aappoae,  perhaps, 
that  the  new  countess  baa  nothing  U>  do 
but  appear  at  court  according  to  brr 
rank,  and  to  display  the  eari'a  erma  upon 
her  carriage.  This  was  fiir  from  beiog 
the  case.  When  examination  was  made 
concerning  the  marriage,  it  waa  fonnd  Xa 
be  a  mere  deception:  it  appeared  tfast 
Uie  pretended  pneet  was  one  of  my  lord's 
trumpeters,  and  the  witneea  bia  kettle* 


*  Oneiy  State  Fspett,  fol.  174«,  p.  f  1^. 
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dnmnner.  TbApartonandhiseompABion 
neYer  appe«red  alter  the  eeremonj  was 
over ;  and  as  for  the  other  witnesses,  tbey 
endcavoared  to  persuade  her  that  the 
SnJtana  Rozana  might  hare  supposed, 
is  fiome  pari  or  other  of  a  play,  that  she 
was  reallr  married.  It  was  all  to  no 
purpose  that  the  poor  creature  claimed 
the  protection  of  the  laws  of  God  and 
man, both  which  were  violated  and  abused, 
as  well  as  herself,  by  this  infamous  im- 
position. In  Tsin  did  she  throw  herself 
at  the  king'a  feet  to  demand  justice  :  she 
had  only  to  rise  up  again  witiioot  redress ; 
and  happy  might  she  think  herself  to 
reeeire  an  anoiiity  of  1000  crowns,  and 
to  resume  the  name  of  Roxana,  instead 
of  Coonteas  of  Oxford." 

Here  is  a  good  deal  of  confudon, 
to  which  further  confusion  has  been 
added  hy  the  annotators.  Roxana  is 
a  character  in  Lee*s  Eival  Queens; 
but  the  Bivai  Queens  was  brought 
out  at  the  King*s  Theatre,  not  the 
Duke's ;  and  the  actress  seduced  by 
the  £arl  of  Oxford  belonged,  Hamil- 
ton tells  us,  to  the  Duke's  Theatre. 
We  are  assured  by  Mr.  Bohn,  on  the 
authority  of  previous  annotators,  that 
the  actress  thus  seduced  by  the  earl 
was  Mrs.  MarshaU,  who  acted  Roxana 
in  Lee*s  Bival  Queens ;  but  Malone 
had  disposed  of  this  belief  in  the  vear 
1800  in  a  note  to  one  of  Dryden*s 
Letters ;  and  it  is  very  curious  how 
Scott,  who  had  Mafone's  Dryden 
pretty  well  by  heart,  should  have 
missed  it  when  he  was  seeing  his 
De  Grammont  throi^h  the  press. 
After  diBpoang  of  l^s.  Marsnall's 
claim  to  be  considered  the  person, 
Malone  makes  a  very  near  guess 
when  he  names  Mrs.  Frances  Daven- 
port instead  :— 

"  The  person  seduced  probably  was 
Mrs.  Frances  Davenport,  an  emineut 
actress  in  the  Duke  or  York*s  company, 
who  was  celebrated  for  her  performance 
of  Rozolana  in  Darenant's  Siege  ofRhodet, 
166t,  and  in  another  Roxolana  in  Lord 
Orrery's  Muttapha  in  1665.  She  acted 
in  Bryden's  Maiden  Queen  in  1668,  but 
her  name  is  not  found  in  any  of  the  plays 
performed  by  the  Duke  of  York's  servants 
after  they  removed  to  Dorset  Gardens  in 
1671 ;  and  Downes,  the  prompter  of  that 
playhouse,  mentions  in  bis  quaint  lan- 
euage,  that  ahe  was  before  that  time  '  by 
force  of  lore  erept  from  the  suge.*" 

The  editor  of  this  new  edition  ha9 
had  some  idea  faintly  glimmering  in 
his  mind  that  Rozohtna,  and   not 


Boxana,  was  the  lady  thus  infhmonsly 
seduced  by  the  founder  of  the  Ox- 
ford  Blues.  He  inserts,  without  re- 
mark, the  following  extract  from 
Evelyn:— 

'*  9  Jan.  1661-2.-1  saw  the  third 
part  of  the  Siege  rf  Rhodet.  In  this  acted 
y«  iaire  and  famous  comedian,  called 
Rozolana,  from  y*  part  she  perform'd ; 
and  I  think  it  was  the  last,  she  being 
taken  to  be  the  Eari  of  Oxford's  ausfs, 
as  at  that  time  they  began  to  call  lewd 
women. " 

Fepvs,  as  usual,  comes  in  to  sup- 
port the  accuracy  of  his  friend  and 
fellow-memorialist ; — 

'*  18  Feb.  1661-2.— To  the  Opera  and 
saw  The  Law  again$t  Lonertt  a  good  play 
and  well  performed,  especially  the  litde 
girls  (whom  I  never  saw  act  before) 
dancing  and  singing ;  and  were  it  not 
for  her,  the  loss  of  Koxolaoa  would  spoil 
the  house. 

"  27  Dec.  1668.— With  my  wife  to  die 
Duke's  Theatre,  and  saw  the  second  part 
of  Rhodes  done  with  the  new  Roxolana ; 
which  do  it  rather  better  in  all  respects 
for  person,  Toice,  and  judgment,  than  the 
first  Roxolana." 

The  new  Roxolana  was  Mrs.  Bet- 
terton ;  the  old  Roxolana, "  Lord  Ox- 
ford's misse,*"  either  Frances  or  Eliza- 
beth Davenport;  for  it  must  be  home 
in  mind  that  there  were  two  sisters  of 
the  name  of  Davenport  on  the  stage 
of  the  Duke*s  Theatre  at  this  time. 
I  suspect,  however,  it  was  the  younger 
sister,  Betty,  as  she  was  commonly 
called,  that  was  "  crept  the  stage"*  by 
the  Earl  of  Oxford.  The  eldest  was 
on  the  stage  in  1668  :^ 

"  7  AprU,  1668.-^  The  eldeat  Daven. 
port  is,  it  aeems,  gone  to  be  kept  by 
somebody,  which  I  am  glad  of,  she  being 
a  very  bad  actor.'*«-Pspys. 

It  appears  from  Lilly*s  NatvaUies 
in  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  that  the 
Earl  of  Oxford's  son  by  Roxolana 
was  bom  17th  April,  1 664,  and  Roxo- 
lana herself  3d  March,  1642.  When- 
ever a  new  edition  of  De  Grammont 
is  again  required  (and  a  new  one  is 
very  much  needed),  I  hope  to  see  no 
more  confusion  in  this  matter.  Imav 
add,  that  the  next  editor  will  do  weU 
to  zefer  to  Malone*s  note  about  the 
age  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  who  proves 
from  indiqpatable  evidence  that  Lord 
Oxford  was  seventy-five  instead  of 
bemg,  as  Mr.  Bohn  and  other  anno- 
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tatore  state^  upwards  of  eighty  at  his 
death. 

The  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Me- 
Moirs  is  equally  true  to  the  chrono- 
logy of  history.  Here  we  have  the 
Btoiy  of  Lord  Roche8ter*8  residence 
as  a  German  doctor  in  Tower  Street, 
and  that  famous  adventure  of  Miss 
Jennings  and  Miss  Price  disguised  as 
orangC'girls.  No  one  has  told  us 
when  Rochester  assumed  the  part  of 
Alexander  Bendo,  and  issued  nis  hill 
detailing  what  he  had  done  and 
what  he  could  do ;  but  there  is  reason 
to  believe  tiiiat  it  was  before  the  26th 
May,  1665,  when  he  ran  off  with  the 
rich  heiress  be  subseauently  married. 
He  was  at  the  attack  on  Bergen  on 
the  2d  August,  1665,  at  the  great 
fight  at  sea  in  1666,  and  married  to 
Elizabeth  Mallet,  ''  the  melancholy 
heiress,**  as  Hamilton  calls  her,  be- 
fore the  4th  February,  1666-7,  when 
Fepys  records  that  he  had  seen  them 
at  court  as  man  and  wife.  Hamilton 
connects  the  two  events, — Bx)chester*s 
City  residence,  and  Miss  Jennings 
and  Miss  Frice*s  disguise  as  orange- 
girls.  Fepys  is  silent  about  the  Crer- 
man  doctor,  but  Miss  Jennings*  ad- 
venture did  not  escape  him  :— 

"  «l  Feb,  1664u^.— My  Lady  Sand- 
wich tells  me  what  mad  freaks  the  majda 
of  honoar  at  court  have :  that  Mrs.  Jen- 
ninga,  oue  of  the  dntcheMe'a  maids,  the 
other  day  dressed  herself  like  an  orange- 
wench,  and  went  up  and  down  and  cried 
oranges ;  till  falling  down,  or  by  some 
accident,  her  fine  shoes  were  discerned, 
and  die  put  to  a  great  deal  of  shame." 

Hamilton*s  description  is  quite 
in  keeping  with  the  narrative  in 
Fepys : — 

«•  He  [Brouncker]  was,  however,  sur- 
prised to  see  them  hare  much  better  shoes 
and  stockings  than  women  of  that  rank 
generally  wear ;  and  that  the  little  orange- 
girl,  in  getting  oat  of  a  very  high  coach, 
shewed  one  of  the  handsomest  legs  he 
had  ever  seen." 

Miss  Jennings  was  not  very  likely 
to  have  made  a  second  disguise  of 
this  description,  so  that  we  may  as- 
sume fairly  enough  that  Fepys  and 
Hamilton  record  the  same  adventure. 
It  deserves  to  be  remembered  that 
this  Miss  Jennines  was  afterwards 
the  reduced  Duchess  of  Tyrconnel, 
who  sat  at  the  New  Exchange  and 
played  the  part  of  the  "  White  Ml- 


torious  than  her  trip  to  the  Gemum, 
Alexander  Bendo. 

The  visit  of  the  court  to  Tonhridge 
Wells,  described  in  the  same  chanter 
(Chapter  10),  must  have  taken  pkee 
before  the  3d  June,  1665,  because  Lord 
Muskenj,  who  was  killed  in  the  fa- 
mous action  of  3d  June,  1665,  attended 
the  court  on  that  occasion  vrith  his 
wife,  the  celebrated  Babylonian  Prin- 
cess of  these  entertainmg  Afemoiri. 
The  court  was  at  Tunbridge  in  July 
1663,and  again  in  July  1666.  Hamil- 
ton has  coi^ounded,  I  £uicy,  the  two 
visits.  Lord  Muskerry  and  Nell 
Gwynne,  he  says,  were  both  present. 
Now  Lord  Muskeny  was  dead  before 
the  second  visit,  and  Nell  was  un- 
known when  the  iirst  took  place. 
Another  historical  event  referred  to 
in  this  chapter  was  the  visit  of  the 
Duke  of  York  to  the  county  whose 
name  he  bore.  This  took  place  in 
August  1605.  A  thu^  is  the  death 
of  Edward  Montagu  before  Bergen, 
2d  August,  1665;  a  fourth,  the 
Duchess  of  York's  being  in  love  with 
Henry  Sydney,  discovered  while  the 
court  was  at  York  in  August  1665 ; 
and  a  fifth,  the  commencement  of 
the  duke*s  partiality  for  Arabella 
ChurchUl,  another  consequence  of 
his  visit  to  the  north.  The  eleventh 
and  last  chapter  preserves  the  same 
historical  consistency  to  the  seven 
years  over  which  the  events  recorded 
m  the  Memoirs  may  safely  be  eon- 
fined  ;— the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  (20  April,  1663);  the 
visit  of  the  court  to  Bristol  m  Sep- 
tember 1663 ;  the  birth  of  Henry 
Fitzroy,  earl  of  Euston  and  duke  of 
Grafton,  on  the20th  September,  1663; 
the  return  of  the  court  to  London  on 
the  2d  October,  1663 ;  the  mentkui  of 
the  fitting  out  of  the  Guinea  fleet  in 
August  1664 ;  the  expedition  against 
Gigery  in  October  1664 ;  the  marriage 
of  La  Belle  Stuart  in  March  1667; 
the  duel  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
and  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  16th 
January,  1667-8;  Lord  Bockhuret 
canying  off  Nell  Gwynne  in  Jnly 
1667 ;  the  attack  on  Heniy  Killigrew, 
18th  May,  1669 ;  and  the  marriage  of 
Count  Grammont  to  Elizabeth  Ha- 
milton in  1668.  Here  the  Memoirt 
end,  De  Grammont  returning  to 
France  with  his  wife  and  family  in 
October  1669:— 


an  adventure  still  more  no-         "  I  writt  to  you  yaaterdaj  b/  the 
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Comte  de  GFammoDt,"  Charles  IT.  writes 
to  bis  sister,  the  l3uches8  of  Orleans, 
9t4lh  October,  1669  ;  "  but  I  believe  this 
letter  will  soooer  come  to  jour  handet, 
for  he  goes  by  the  way  of  Diep  with  his 
wife  and  family ;  and  now  that  I  hare 
named  her,  I  cannot  chuse  but  again 
desire  you  to  be  kind  to  her ;  for  besides 
the  meritt  her  family  has  on  both  sides, 
she  is  as  good  a  creature  as  ever  lived. 
1  believe  she  will  passe  for  a  handsome 
woman  in  France,  though  she  has  not 
yett  since  her  lying  in,  recovered  that 
good  shape  she  had  before,  and  I  am 
afTraide  never  will."* 

I  have  tbiu  reduced  a  book  which, 
as  AValpole  sa3r8,  has  really  nothing  to 
do  with  chronology,  into  something 
like  chronological  exactness.  A  few 
events,  however,  still  remain  out- 
standing,-—such  as  the  creation  of  the 
Countess  of  Castlemaine  to  be  Dudiess 
of  Cleveland,  somewhat  antedated  in 
the  book,  for  the  creation  did  not  take 
place  till  the  3d  August,  1670;  the 
intrigue  of  the  duchess  with  Colonel 
Churchill  apparently  placed  some 
seven  or  eight  years  before  hand ;  the 
letter  to  I^rd  Comwallis  about  his 
father-in-law.  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  which 
could  not  possibly  have  been  written 
before  the  27th  December,  1673,  when 
Lord  Comwallis  married  Sir  Stephen 
Fox*s  daughter,  and  the  reference  in 
the  last  page  but  one  to  the  publica- 
tionof  Ovid*8  j^ur^«,  **  translated  into 
English  verse  oy  the  greatest  wits  at 
court ;"  when  it  is  very  well  ascer- 
tained that  the  earliest  printed  edition 
of  Ovid*s  Epistles  in  English  verse 
was  published  in  the  year  1680,  six- 
teen years  too  late  to  nave  suggested 
to  Miss  Jennings  her  parody  on  the 
*^£pistle  of  Ariadne  to  Theseus,"  ad- 
dre»ed  to  the  perfidious  Jermyn, 
and  containing  a  description  of  the 
perils  and  monsters  that  awaited  him 
m  Guinea.  Perhaps,  after  all,  no 
reference  whatever  was  intended  to 
the  printed  edition;  and  that  the 
word  published  must  be  taken  in  its 
ordinary  sense  of  circulated^  though 
now  commonly  applied  to  what  is 


The  Count  de  Grammont,  who 
died  on  the  30th  January,  1707,  is 
said  to  have  dictated  these  Memoirs 
to  his  vivacious  brother-in-law.    ^  I 


only  hold  the  pen,**  says  Hamilton, 
"  while  he  directs  it  to  the  most 
remarkable  and  secret  passages  of  his 
life.'*  This  is  in  Chapter  1 ;  in  the 
eleventh  and  last  chapter  he  says, 
"  We  profess  to  insert  nothing  in 
these  Memoirs  but  what  we  nave 
heard  from  the  mouth  of  him  whose 
actions  and  sayings  we  transmit  to 
posterity.**  And  a  little  farther  on 
the  same  page  he  observes,  ^^  For  my 
own  part  1  should  never  have  thought 
that  the  attention  of  the  Count  de 
Grammont^  which  is  at  present  so 
sensible  to  inconveniencies  and  dan- 
gers, would  have  ever  permitted  him 
to  entertain  amorous  tnoughts  upon 
the  road,  if  he  did  not  himself  dictate 
to  me  what  I  am  now  writing.**  No 
one  has  thought  for  a  moment 
that  De  Grammont  was,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  author  of  the  Memoirs  which 
bear  his  name.  His  excellence  as  a 
man  of  wit  avbs  entirely  limited  to 
conversation.  He  is  said,  however, 
to  have  sold  the  MS.  for  1500  livres ; 
and  it  is  added  that  when  the  MS. 
was  brought  to  Fontenelle,  then 
censor  of  the  press,  he  refused  to 
license  it  on  account  of  the  scandalous 
conduct  imputed  to  the  court  in  a 
party  at  quinze,  described  in  the  third 
chapter.  "In  feet,*'  says  Scott, 
"  Grammont,  like  many  an  old  sen- 
tleman,  seems  to  have  recollected  the 
gaieties  of  his  youth  with  more  com- 

Slaisance  than  was  necessary,  and  has 
rawn  them  in  pretty  strong  colours 
in  that  part  of  the  work  which  is 
more  particularly  his  own.  He 
laughed  at  poor  Fontenelle*s  scruples, 
and  complained  to  the  chancellor,  who 
forced  the  censor  to  acquiesce.**  The 
censor,  it  is  said,  might  have  retorted 
upon  Grammont  the  answer  which 
the  count  made  to  a  widow  who 
received  coldly  his  compliments  of 
condolence  on  her  husband's  death, 
"  Najr,  madam,  if  that  is  the  way  you 
tdce  it,  I  care  as  little  about  it  as  you 
do!" 

It  is  a  somewhat  singular  omission 
on  the  part  of  all  the  editors  and 
annotators  of  De  Grammont,  that 
the^  do  not  tell  us  when  the  first 
edition  of  the  Memoirs  appeared.  If 
the  book  was  printed  in  De  Gram- 
mont's  lifetime,  which  the  story  of 
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the  lioense  granted  by  Fontenelle 
to  the  oount  himself  certainly  sa^ 
poaee,  there  most  have  been  an  edi- 
tion before  1707,  the  year  in  which 
the  count  died ;  whereas  the  earliest 
edition  described  by  Watt,  and,  what 
is  more,  the  earliest  edition  preserved 
in  the  Brit&Bh  Museum,  is  an  edition 
in  12mo.,  printed  at  Cologne  in  1713. 
I  am  incOned  to  think  that  there  is 
no  edition  of  a  prior  date,  and  for 
this  reason,  that  nad  the  book  been 

Siblished  in  the  counts  lifetime,  we 
ould  have  had  an  English  trans- 
lation of  it  before  that  of  Boyer  in 
1714,  unquestionably  the  earliest 
English  translation  of  the  work.  I 
was  once  willing  to  thmk  that  this 
publication  had  been  withheld  to  that 
year  from  motives  of  delicacy  towards 
many  mentioned  in  the  work  who 
were  still  idive.  For  instance,  the 
Earl  of  Chest^eld,  who  makes  so 
conspicuous  a  figure  in  the  work, 
and  Progers,  another  person  not  very 
delicately  referred  to  in  one  of  the 
chapters,  were  both  removed  by  death 
in  1713,  the  jear  in  which  the  first 
Cologne  edition  appeared.  But  this 
supposition  is  of  very  little  value,  for 
when  the  first  Eiujlish  translation 
appeared,  seven  difierent  persons 
p^icularly  referred  to  in  the  work 
were  stiU  alive:  Sir  Stephen  Fox 
and  Sir  Charles  Lyttelton,  both 
of  whom  died  in  1716 ;  Lady  Lyttel- 
ton (Miss  Temple  that  was),  who 
died  in  1718;  the  great  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  who  £ed  in  1722; 
Mrs.  Godfrey  (Arabella  Churchill), 
who  died  in  1730;  the  Duchess  of 
Tyrconnel  (Frances  Jennings^),  who 
died  in  1731 ;  and  the  Duchess  of 
Buccleuch  (the  widow  of  Monmouth 
and  the  Earl  of  Comwallis),  the  last 
survivor  of  Hamilton's  heroes  and 
heroines,  who  died  on  the  6th  of 
Februaiy,  1731-2,  in  the  eighty- 
first  year  of  her  age.  To  the 
three  ladies,  Jennings,  Temple,  and 
Churchill,  the  Memoirs  of  De  Gram' 
mant  must  have  been  a  very  unwel- 
come publication;  and  any  delicacy 
that  existed  towards  Lord  Chester- 
field must  have  been  felt  in  a  much 
stronger  degree  for  three  ladies  alive 
to  remember  and  regret  the  frailties 
and  follies  of  their  youth.  It  is 
almost  unnecessary  to  add,  that  the 
work  attracted  a  £^eat  deal  of  atten- 
tion at  the  time,— so  much  attention, 
indeed,  that  a  tcact^  piioe  twopenoe^ 


was  published  in  171<,  called,  A 
Ketf  to  Couad  QramtmntCs  Memoir^ 
and  Boyer's  bald  translation  of  the 
book  reprinted  in  1719.  Ifa<*key** 
was  necessary  then,  still  more  neces- 
sary is  it  now,  for  very  few  books 
stand  so  much  in  need  of  historical 
illustration.  Whenever  Mr.  Bohn 
ventures  on  a  new  edition  of  the  De 
Grammont  Memoirs,  he  may  be 
thankful  to  us  for  still  further  illos- 
trations ;  but  the  task,  perhaps,  may 
be  taken  up  by  other  lumds.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  or  when  it  will  (the 
sooner  the  better),  let  us  gossip  a 
little  about  the  book,  and  suggest 
a  few  further  points  for  illustra- 
tion bef<»e  we  have  done  with  it 

I  cannot  imagine  a  better  motto 
for  De  Grammont  than  &  line  iu 
Lord  Lansdowne,  copied  by  Pope 
into  one  of  his  own  poems, — 

"  All  by  the  king's  ezamplo  lived  and 
loved." 

And  what  an  example  it  was !  The 
king  thought  seriously  of  nothing 
but  dancing,  dissipation,  and  seduc- 
tion. The  Duke  of  York,  with  as 
many  vidous  habits  as  his  brother, 
and  with  some  worse,  was  of  a  graver 
caste  of  character,  and^  unfortnnstelj, 
less  idle ;  for  all  his  business  habits 
were  very  littie  to  his  own  or  his 
brother's  advantage.  The  queo, 
weaned  into  complete  indifiTerenoe, 
was  obliged  to  put  up  with  the  at- 
tendance upon  her  peiwm  of  the 
avowed  mistress  of  the  king,  to  hear 
of  the  new  tities  and  pensions  she 
was  receiving,  and  her  frequent  con- 
finements in  the  chambos  adjoin- 
ing her  own  apartments.  The  re- 
monstrances of  Clarendon  only  has- 
tened his  di^prace.  Albemarle,  in 
his  chambers  in  the  Cockpit,  ¥ras  in- 
different to  what  he  saw ;  and  Ormond 
was  in  Ireland,  remote  from  the 
scene  of  constant  dissipation.  The 
court  increased  in  Mcentionsness  soon 
after  the  death  of  the  viitaons 
Southanmton.  Men  like  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  the  Earl  of  Boefaerter, 
and  Lord  Crofts,  kept  the  king  in  one 
continual  change  ox  Uoentaous  excite- 
ment. The  very  grooms  of  the  chank- 
ber  were  somany  ministeringaBBistaniB 
to  increase  the  circle  of  his  pleasures 
FeUows  like  Tom  Killigrew,  Tom 
Chifiinch,  NedFrogers,  and  Bap  May, 
were  fertile  resources  for  novel^  of 
eogoyment.   Neither  the  qnem  nor 
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the  dachen,  wiih  all  theur  qwb 
wstchfolness,  and  the  goardianship 
of  a  couple  of  old  dames  called  the 
Mothers  of  the  Maida,  could  keep 
their  female  attendants — maida-oi- 
hflnooTy  as  they  were  named — from 
the  temptations  set  hourly  to  seduce 
them.  Every  three  years  they  were 
renewed,  and  not  one  on  the  list, 
from  the  first  to  the  hist,  Ann  Kil- 
Ugrew  excepted,  can  safely  he  said 
to  have  come  through  that  fiery  trial 
uniqjured  hy  the  tempter.  The 
ladies  about  the  court,  married  and 
mothers  withal,  set,  it  is  true,  a  Tcrv 
indifEermt  example  to  the  maids-of- 
honour.  The  Duchess  of  York  her- 
self was  at  last  contaminated  by 
what  she  saw  around  her.  There 
cannot,  I  think,  be  now  any  doubt  of 
her  intriffne  with  the  handsome 
Sydney— Henry  Sydncj^,  afterwards 
£arl  en  Bomney,  and  the  brother  of 
Algernon  and  WaUer*s  Sacharissa. 
See  on  what  testimony  it  rests. 
Hamilton  more  than  hints  at  it;  Bi- 
shop Burnet  is  very  pointed  about  it  in 
his  Histmy;  Beresby  just  mentions 
it;  but  Pep3r8  is  full  and particuhtf. 
He  refers  to  it  in  three  distma  places 
and  on  three  distinct  authorities  :— 

"  16  Nov,  1665.— As  an  infinite  secret 
my  lord  tells  me  that  the  factions  are 
high  between  tbe  Viuf^  and  the  duke, 
and  an  the  court  are  m  an  aproar  with 
their  loose  amours ;  the  Duke  of  York 
being  in  lore  desperately  with  Mrs. 
Stewarte.  Nay,  that  tbe  duchease  her- 
self is  fallen  in  lore  with  her  new  master- 
of'tfae-horse,  one  Harry  StdneT,  and  an- 
other Harry  Sarill.  So  that  God  knows 
what  will  be  the  end  of  it. 

"  9  Jeny.  1665-4.^PierGe  tells  me 
bow  great  a  difference  hath  been  between 
the  dnke  and  duchease,  he  suspecting 
her  to  be  naught  with  Mr.  Sidney.  But, 
someway  or  other,  the  matter  is  made  up  ; 
but  he  was  banished  the  court,  and  the 
duke  for  many  days  did  not  speak  to  the 
duchease  at  all. 

"  15  Oct.  1666.— Colvill  teHs  me  of 
the  TidoosBeBa  of  the  court.  Thst  there 
realJy  were  amooia  between  the  duebesie 
and  Sidney." 

But  the  evidence  is  not  yet  at  an 
end.  *"  How  could  the  Duke  of  York 
make  my  mother  a  Papist?"  said  the 
PrineeasMaiy  to  Dr.  Burnet    ''The 


duke  canght aman  in  bed  with  her," 
said  the  doctor,  '*  and  then  had  power 
to  make  her  do  any  thinjg.*'  The 
prince,  who  sat  by  the  nre,  said, 
''  Pray,  madam,  ask  the  doctor  a  few 
more  questions  r*  * 

This  Henry  Sidney,  whose  Diary 
and  Correspondence  is  a  recent  pub- 
lication, ¥ra8  one  of  the  handsomest 
men  of  the  court  of  King  Charles  IL 
I  never  look  on  his  monument  in 
the  chancel  of  St.  James*s  Church  in 
Piccadilly,  looking  down  on  the  fine 
foliase  or  Grinling  Gibbons,  but  I 
recall  to  mind  the  whole  history 
of  his  career.  How  different  a  cha- 
racter from  his  brother  Algernon! 
He  was  much  with  Nell  Gwynne, 
and  was  one  of  her  executors.  King 
William  had  a  great  regard  for  him, 
and  created  him  Earl  of  Bomney. 
Swift  knew  something  of  him  (h^ 
must  have  met  him  at  Sheen,  at  Sir 
William  Temple's),  and  has  left  a 
defamatory  character  of  him  in  a  few 
words ;  he  calls  him  *'  an  old,  vicious, 
illiterate  rake,  without  any  sense  of 
truth  or  honour/'  But  then  be  had 
promised  to  be  of  assistance  to  Swift, 
then  young  and  dependent  on  Tem- 
ple. Had  Romney.  kept  bis  word, 
we  might  have  had  a  character  of 
him  ft-om  Swift,  combininff  the  talents 
of  Philip,  tbe  virtues  of  Alffemon, 
and  all  nis  own  personal  and  indi- 
viduid  graces.  Swift,  somewhat  in  a 
similar  way,  n^lected  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  we  know  tbe  result.  How  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  iudge  uprightly  of  men 
to  whom  we  have  been  or  ought  to 
have  been  under  obligations ! 

The  kmg,  it  is  now  very  well 
known,  was  not  the  first  wno  en- 
joyed the  favours  of  the  Countess  of 
Castlemaine.  Hamilton  hints  as 
much.  "Lord  Chesterfield,"  he 
says,  "had  been  much  hated  by  the 
king,  because  he  had  been  much  be- 
loved by  Lady  Castlemaine :  it  was 
reported  that  he  had  been  in  her 
good  graces  prior  to  her  marriage, 
and  as  neither  of  them  denied  it,  it 
was  the  more  generally  believed." 
There  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  this ;  it 
rests  on  the  testimony  of  her  own 
letters,  printed  in  a  very  readable 
book,  called.  Letters  ofPhHip,  second 
Earl  of  Chesierfeld  (8vo.   1829)  ; 


*  Spanca's  Aaacdotss,  £d«  Singar,  p.  329. 
ishuaothoR^. 
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and  if  other  evidence  were  wanting, 
wc  have  it  in  one  of  Lord  Dart- 
mouth's Notes  on  Bvrneis  Own 
Times.  Speaking  of  the  Countess  of 
Sussex,  bom  29th  of  Februaiy, 
1660-1,  Lord  Dartmouth  writ^ 
''This  was  the  Countess  of  Sussex 
whom  the  king  adopted  for  his 
daughter,  though  Lord  Castlemaine 
always  looked  upon  her  to  be  his,  and 
left  her  his  estate  when  he  died ;  but 
she  was  generally  understood  to  be- 
long to  another,  the  old  Earl  of 
Chesterfield,  whom  she  resembled 
very  much  both  in  face  and  in  per- 
son." 

The  Chesterfield  volume  contains 
several  very  curious  illustrations  of 
the  De  Grammont  Memoirs.  The 
infamous  Lady  Camegy,  afterwards 
Lady  Southesk,  was  just  as  bad  before 
she  was  married  as  she  was  after  it. 
This  celebrated  woman  was  the 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
who  died  of  the  wounds  he  received 
at  the  battle  of  Worcester.  All 
that  Hamilton  says  of  her  is  more 
than  confirmed  bv  her  own  letters. 
Another  curious  illustration  afforded 
by  the  same  volume  is  a  letter, — 

« 
"  Front  Mn,  Price,  ma'td-tfJionoar  to  her 

Majesty,  who  unt  me  a  pair  of  Italian 

Gioou:— 

'*  My  lord, 

"  Theae  are  the  gloves  that  I  did  mention 
Last  night,  and  twas  with  the  intention 
that  jou  should  give  me  thanks  and  wear 

ihem, 
for  I  most  willingly  can  spare  them. 
When  you  this  packet  first  doe  see, 
dam  mee,  crie  you,  she  has  writ  to  raee ; 
I  had  better  be  at  Bretby  still, 
than  troubled  with  love  against  my  will ; 
Besides,  this  is  not  all  my  sorrow, 
She  writ  to-day,  she  '11  come  to-morrow, 
then  you  consider  the  adventure. 
And  think  you  never  shall  content  her. 
But  when  you  doe  the  inside  see, 
You  '1  find  things  are  but  as  they  should  be, 
and  that  is  neiUier  love  nor  passion, 
but  only  for  your  recreation. 

"  I  had  a  mind  that  you  should  see 
these  enclosed  papers,  which  were  writ 
by  the  Lord  Kochester,  and  that  hath 
occasioned  you  tliis  trouble  from 

"  Your  humble  Servant." 

Lord  Rochester,  it  appears  from 
Hamilton,  afterwards  directed  his 
satire  against  Miss  Price,  but  the 
verses  he  wrote  are,  I  believe,  un- 
known.   The  poem  to  Lord  Chester- 


field is  at  least  a  curiosity.  So,  in- 
deed, is  a  letter  in  the  same  vdame 
with  this  singular  sopeneriptkm : 
*^  To  one  who  vralked  4  whole  nights 
with  mee  in  St.  Jeames*  Park,  and 
yet  I  never  knew  who  ahe  wa^" 
The  celebrated  walk  of  Miss  Tern- 

fle*s  and  Miss  Hobart's  described  bv 
lamilton  occurred  in  St.  Jamest 
Park  at  nine  at  night.  Hoois,  in- 
deed, for  maids  of  honour! 

Here  let  us  turn  to  another  matter 
on  which  we  have  promised  to  say 
something.     Lord  Kochester  made 
love  (iove^  shall  we  call  it?)  to  a 
niece  of  one  of  the  Mothos  of  the 
Maids.    Her  name  is  not  given :  she 
is  only  called  Miss  Sarah.    She  had 
some  disposition,  it  is  said,  tor  the 
stage;  and  Hamilton  tell  ns,  tiiat 
after  Lord  Kochester  **had  enter- 
tained both  the  niece  and  the  aunt 
for  some  months  in  the  country,  he 
got  her  entered  in  the  king^s  com- 
pany of  comedians  the  next  winter; 
and  the  public  vras  obliged  to  him 
for  the  prettiest,  bnt  at  the  fame 
time  the  worst  actress  in  the  kmg- 
dom.**    This,  the  annoUtors  tell  ns, 
was   Mrs.   Barry — *^  famous  Mn. 
Barry,"  as  she  was  called;  and  m 
have  a  long,  rambling,  incorrect  his- 
tory of  Alts.  Barry  m  oonsequenoe. 
Surely,  however,  the  description  is 
not  at  all  applicable  to  Mrs.  Bany, 
who  was,  so  far  from  being  the  pret- 
tiest and  the  worst  actress,  that  she 
was  the  ugliest  and  the  best    Look 
at  her  portzait  at  Hampton  Gout  in 
Kneller*s  large  jHcture  of  King  Wil- 
liam on  horseback!    She  was  ao^ 
thing  but  pretty.    ^And  yet  ths 
fine  creature,"  savs  Tony  Astmi, "  was 
not  handsome,  her  mouth  opening 
most  on  the  right  side,  which  she 
strove  to  draw  in  t*  other  way,"— 
a  very  indifferent  account  of  the 
**  prettiest  actress.** 

But  let  us  come  to  dates.  When 
was  Mrs.  Barry  bom?  She  de- 
parted this  life,  her  monument  at 
Acton  tells  us,  on  the  7Ui  of  No?em« 
her,  1713,  aged  fifty-five  ^ears.  She 
was,  consequently,  bom  m  1658,  and 
was  only  eleven  yean  old  in  l^, 
the  date  of  the  last  event  rdated  in  i 
the  De  Grammont  Afemoirr.  ""Tbe 
time  of  her  appearance  on  the  stsge,"  | 
Mr.  Bohnor  his  annotator  says,  **  was, 
probably,  not  much  earlier  thian  Wh 
m  which  year  she  performed  in  T(m 
Essence^  and  was,  it  may  be  m* 
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jectured,  about  the  i^e  of  nineteen : " 
and  this,  too,  in  the  teeth  of  her 
epitaph,  quoted  at  the  end  of  the 
note,  stating  that  she  was  fifty-five  in 
1713,  and  consequently  was  not  nine- 
teen but  thirteen  in  1671.  But  the 
play  referred  to  {T€m  Essence)  did 
not  appear  in  1671.  Mr.  Genest, 
a  much  better  auUiority,*  places  it 
under  the  year  1674,  and  we  know  it 
was  licensed  to  be  printed  Nov.  4, 
1676.  Mrs.  Barry  came  upon  the 
stage,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
in  1674 ;  and  the  events  in  the  De 
Grammont  ifcfei7M»r«  may  all  be  said 
to  have  taken  place  (as  I  have 
shewn)  prior  to  October  1669.  Mrs. 
Barry*s  name  was  Elizabeth,  not 
Saran.  "  Miss  Sarah  "  certainly  was 
not  Mrs.  Barrj.  Who,  then,  was 
she  ?  Unquestionably  Sarah  Cooke, 
an  actress  at  the  King*s  House,  who 
sj^ke  the  prologue  on  Uie  first 
night  of  Rocne8ter*s  VaUntinUmy  and 
the  new  prologue  on  the  second 
night.  She  seems  to  have  been  but 
an  indifferent  actre»,  and  her  parts 
were  generally  restricted  to  prologues 
and  epilc^es.  She  is  mention^  in 
the  State  Poems  ;^  by  Dryden  in  a 
letter  to  Tonson,|  and  by  Sir  George 
Etherege,  not  very  decently,  in  a  MS. 
letter  now  before  me. 

Many  minor  illustrations  of  the 
Memoire  of  De  Chxtmmont  might 
easily  be  given.  For  instance,  Ua- 
mOton  states  that  the  Duchess  of 
Mcmmouth's  fortune  was  5000^. 
a-year ;  the  annotator  thinks  it  was 
a  good  deal  more.  The  Duke  of 
York,  a  much  better  authority,  fixes 
it  at  10,000/.  a-year.  Walpole*s  ac- 
count of  Summer  Hill,  in  a  letter  to 
Bentley,  deserves  to  be  quoted  in  any 
future  edition  of  the  book;  and 
Evelyn*s  account  of  Sir  Stephen  Fox 
is  infinitely  to  be  preferred  to  the 
dry  note  of  any  modem  annotator. 
But  I  shall  spare  the  reader,  and 
pass  to  other  matters.  The  king,  I 
nave  said,  was  fond  of  dancing;  a 
few  extracts  from  his  letters  will 
iUiutratQ  this  not  disagreeably ; — 

"  I  shall  only  tell  your  Ma^J'  that  we 
are  now  tbiqking  how  to  passe  our  time  ; 
Bpd  in  the   first  place,  of  dancing,  in 


which  we  find  to  [two]  difficultyes,  the 
one  for  want  of  the  fioelers,  the  other, 
for  somebody  both  to  teach  and  assist  at 
the  danceing  the  new  dances:  and  I 
have  gott  m;^  sister  to  send  for  Silvius, 
as  one  that  is  able  to  performe  both ; 
for  the  fideldedies  my  L^  Taafe  does 
promise  to  be  their  convoy,  and,  in  the 
meanetime,  we  must  contente  our  selves 
with  those  that  make  no  difference  be- 
tweene  a  himme  and  a  coranto. 

'*  To  the  Queen  of  Bohemia, 
"  Cologne,  Aug.  6, 1655."$ 

'*  Fray  get  me  pricked  down  as  many 
new  corrants,  and  sarrabands,  and  other 
little  dances  as  you  can,  and  bring  them 
with  you,  for  I  have  got  a  small  fiddler, 
that  does  not  play  ill  on  the  fiddle. 

"  To  Henry  Bennett. 
*'  Brugee,  Aug.  18, 1655."|| 

This  was  the  king  to  live  in  exile. 
"We  pass  our  time,"  he  says,  "as 
well  as  people  can  do  that  have  no 
more  monev,  for  we  dance  and  play 
as  if  we  had  taken  the  Plate  Fleet"! 

This  is  a  charming  book.  But  it 
is  time  to  put  it  down.  Nor  is  it 
unpleasant  to  get  away  from  it. 
What  a  scene  of  profligacy  it  de- 
scribes !  What  a  place  was  White- 
halll- 

"  Thither  run, 
Some  to  undo  and  some  to  be  undone." 

The  very  age  was  profligate  in  the 
extreme.  Yet  there  were  men  who 
lived  pious  and  happy  lives  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.;  and  it  is  plea- 
sant to  turn  from  IIamilton*s  portrait 
of  an  abandoned  court,  and  picture  to 
one's  self  the  pious  lives  of  Cowley 
and  Evelyn,  of  John  Milton  and 
Jeremy  Taylor,  of  John  Bunyan  and 
Henry  More,  of  Marsaret  Lucas  and 
Andrew  Marvell,  of  Richard  Baxter 
and  honest  Izaak  Walton ;  fordn^ 
ourselves  away  (unwillingly,  per- 
hans)  from  Tunbridge  Wells  and 
Whitehall,  to  Chertsey  and  Wootton^ 
U>  Taylor's  Golden  Grove,  to  Milton's 
classic  shade  in  the  then  pleasant  re- 
tirement of  Bunhill  Fields,  or  to  the 
banks  of  the  peaceful  river  Lee  with 
Izaak  Walton  and  his  rod. 


•  Stage,  vol.  i.  p.  i5T. 

t  8vo.  1703.  p.  136.  t  Malone,  vol.  il.  p.  '24. 

i  Misc.  Aul.  p.  155.  II  Ellis,  vol.  iii.  p.  376,  2d  series, 

f  Charles  II.  to  H.  Bennett,  Cologne,  Aug.  17, 1655— Mi«c.  AuU  p- 117% 
YOI-  XXXIY,  50.  cciii.  8  a 
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POLITICS  AND  PEHSOKALITT  ;    BEING  A  FEW  GLEANINGS  V&OM  TBI 
SESSION,  AND  SOME  TRAITS  OF  THE  DEBATES. 

fkr,  the  old  forma  hsre  been  sdhend 
to  by  liiose  who  hare  been  moit  in* 
terested  and  active  in  keefmig  them 
up  Bat  with  the  eeremonial  of  op* 
position  the  difference  haa  ceMed. 
All  b^nd  has  been  a  meie  pielenee ; 
and  tnose  who  bat  a  few  monUis 
since  were,  to  all  aj^ftearanee,  ianoQi 
toes  are  now  fast  Mendsi  periitpi 
with  as  little  of  truth  in  the  sem- 
bknoe.  Not  that  we  fasTe  not  heard, 
and  had  reason  to  de^ore,  the  eifai- 
bition  dazmg  the  past  aenion  of  par^ 
animosity  in  its  wont  shape — ^that  of 
laneoxotts  personality.  The  records 
of  the  year  will  beiur  down  to  pos- 
terity some  of  the  most  remarfcable 
instances  of  violation  of  the  recog- 
nised decencies  of  ftee  diseassion  tost 
have  hai^iened  since  the  days  when 
tile  Honse  of  Commons  debated  with 
dosed  doors.  Of  these  we  sfaaU 
have  occasion  presently  to  spesk. 
Bat  tiie  attacks  m  qnesticm  have  pro- 
ceeded fbom  a  section — a  povrer- 
fol  one,  bat  still  only  a  section— ol 
the  House ;  and  although  they  faave 
been  distingaished  by  sngolar  tsfent 
and  determination  of  purpose,  yet 
those  who  have  made  them,  althongb 
personally  deserving  of  hig^  resect. 


If  the  secret  minds  of  our  leading 
public  men,  of  all  parties,  could  be 
laid  open  to  the  world,  the  result 
would  be,  as  we  do  really  believe,  a 
very  general  admission  that  they  are 
individually  and  collectively  ashamed 
of  the  figure  they  have  cut  before 
the  country  during  the  past  year. 
Proofs  enouffh  there  are  that  this 
ought  to  be  tneir  feeling ;  but  a  cor- 
roborative evidence  may  be  found  in 
the  remarkable  silence  they  have  all 
observed  as  to  their  own  proceedings. 
Yet  there  have  been  few  periods 
within  the  memory  of  the  present  ge- 
neration of  politicians  which  mi^t 
have  yielded  such  fruitftil  materials 
to  the  satirist  or  the  philosopher  in 
politics.  No  ordinary  topics,  no  ordi« 
nary  party  struggles,  have  occasioned 
the  excitement,  the  personal  conflicts 
bv  which  the  late  session  has  been 
characterised.  All  usual  party  ties 
have  been  broken  —  even  the  time- 
honoured  forms  and  conventional 
arrangements  of  either  House  have 
been  disregarded.  A  gr^  constitu- 
tional crisis  has  neutralised  all  se- 
condary considerations.  Parties  have 
resolved  themselves  almost  into  their 
original  elanents,  and  the  House  of 
Commons  especially,  from  having 
been  a  collection  of  organised  sec- 
tions, regulated  by  fixed  opinions  and 
guided  by  traditionary  principles  of 
action,  presents  an  actual  chaos,  in 
which  each  member  is  left  to  form 
fresh  alliances,  or  representatives  of 
class  interests  are  fi>rced  to  make  new 
combinations,  according  to  their  ]^- 
litical  affinities,  while  the  whole  in- 
congruous mass  seems  but  to  await 
the  advent  of  a  roaster  mind  which 
shall  give  it  form,  and  shape,  and  a 
definite  course  of  action.  From  the 
hour  that  the  Com -bill  was  car- 
ried and  Sir  Robert  Peel  ejected, 
the  old  and  recognised  party  lc»derB 
have  been  as  sdent  on  the  poli- 
tical errors  of  each  other  as  if  party 
^lingvrere  wholly  extinffuished  or 
effectually  in  abeyance.  Men  ranged 
under  opposite  banners,  or,  at  least, 
who  formerly  served  under  leaders 
with  hereditary  principles  and  here- 
ditary political  sjrstems,  have  sat  op- 
posite each  othw,  it  is  true :— thus 


are  not  ytt  classed  among  the  ieoog< 
nised  party  leaden,  nrties  are 
idmost  at  a  dead-lock. 

With  the  excqitioa  of  the  sec- 
tion of  agricnltnral  memben  and 
consistent  Conservative  r^nseata- 
tives  of  towns,  who  Iwve  mp  toa  re- 
cent period  Ume  the  name  of  Plro- 
tectionists,  and  who  would  seem  to 
have  been  kept  up  to  ftver  best 
chiefly  by  the  mdomitable  perRver- 
ance  and  endnrinff  indifluition  of 
Lord  George  Bentinck,  tiiere  is  so 
one  party  so  opposed  to  any  otiier  in 
the  present  constitutioD  of  the  House 
of  Commons  as  to  give  rise  to  tlioR 
settied  political   animosities  windi 
usually  band  men  together  for  pur- 
poses of  combmed  action.    There  is 
no  body  of  men  now  in  the  House  of 
Commons  acting  on  a  clearly  defined 
system.    All  are  tiie  mere  sport  of 
accident;  and  if  a  minisfeer,  or  ooe  of 
those  who  by  oourtesy  must  heaHed 
Opposition  lead^a,  throws  a  bill  into 
the  areoa,  they  afl  fidl  upsB  It,  SKk 
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for    faimseif^   wHhoat    oi^gankntioii 
or   plan,   and   no   calcnlSdon  can 
be  formed,  even  at  the  eleventh 
hour,    of  what  will   be  its    &te. 
We  speftk,  of  oonne,  in  the  pre- 
sent tense,  of  the  House  as  it  was 
befofre  the  proro^tion.    There  were 
outward  and  visible  signs   of  the 
confusion    of   party   oombinations, 
almost  ridienlons  in  themselves.  Yet 
they  deserve  to  be  plaeed  on  record, 
as  shewing,  even  more  than  the  most 
solemn  declarations  of  the  individu* 
als  ooneemed,  how  whoUy  the  spirit 
of  independence  has  seised  apcm  our 
pubHe  meo,  aad  how  difficult  it  wiU 
be  effeotually  to  reorganise  great  and 
powerliil  pMties.    We  nibr  to  the 
positioQS  taken  up  by  the  most  dis- 
tinguished members,  <m  the  re-as- 
sembling of  the  House  of  Commons 
after  Sir  Bobert  PeeFs  last  resigna- 
tion.   During  the  former  part  of  the 
session  a  faint  imitation  had  be» 
preserved  of  the  dd  constitutional 
form,  by  which  the  government  <^ 
the  day,  and  their  supporters,  sit  on 
one  side  of  the  House,  while  those 
who  expect  to  succeed  to  the  ad- 
ministration  and    their    supporters 
take  the  opposite  side.    It  is  true 
that  you  heard  attacks  on  the  mi- 
nisters from  the  benches  behind  them, 
whence  eulogies  were  launched  on 
the  Opposition  leaders;  while  some 
of  lt^  most  sturdy  and  honest  sup- 
port^iB  of  the  government  were  to 
be  found  swelling  the  ranks  of  the 
nominal    opposition,    who    treated 
their   imarent   leaders   with   con- 
tempt.   But  still  there  prevailed  a 
paniamentary  hypocrisy — a  respect 
nM-txaditionatypraetice,  wMch  caused 
^ese  elements  without  affini^  to 
rest  in  seeming  combinaticm.    There 
were  on  both  ndes  traitors  to  the 
forms,  although  not  to  the  i^rit,  of 
the  eonstitntion;  if,  indeed,  a  more 
ready  solution  of  this  practical  para- 
dox might  not  be  foimd  in  the  sud- 
denness €i  ike  crisis,  and  the  studied 
myatLfication   of  the   agencies   em- 
ployed, which  left  independent  men 
no  time  for  reflection,  but  obliged 
tiiem  to  clutch,  as  if  in  the  dark,  at 
that  amount  of  truth  and  straight' 
forward  policy  which  lay  within  their 
mro.    l%e  ejection  of  Sir  Robert 
P^from  the  flovemment  converted 
all  this  latent  £sorganisation  into  an 
cfgen  chaos.    It  was  the  test  which 
decomposed  the  various  eleaients,  if 


it  had  not  force  enough  to  form  them 
into  new  associations.  Sudden  enmi- 
ties united  with  deep-rooted  convic- 
tions to  produce  the  most  absurd 
and  incongruous  ctmnexions.  With 
the  exception  of  the  immediate  fol- 
lowers of  the  Whin  on  the  one  side, 
and  of  Sir  Robert  Feel  on  the  other 
(and  in  neither  case  were  the  plighted 
supporters  of  the  leaders  very  nume- 
rous), the  House  presented  a  most 
ridiculous  confusion,  in  the  selection 
of  seats  by  the  different  members. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
choice  of  a  place  in  tne  House  is  so 
trivial  a  matter  as  it  mi^ht  appear. 
In  all  popular  assemblies  it  is  an  im- 
portant consideration,  forming  a  por- 
tion of  the  data  from  which  statesmen 
and  political  thinkers  draw  their 
condusioBs.  With  a  new  member 
the  choice  of  a  position  is  always  a 
matter  of  grave  thought,  as  indicating 
the  tendency  of  his  inclinations  to- 
wards this  or  that  minister  or  party. 
With  men  of  longer  standing,  who 
have  made  any  figure  in  the  political 
world,  the  slightest  change  in  their 
customary  seat,  even  though  it  be 
only  to  move  three  or  four  places 
down  the  House,  is  understood  to 
imply  some  serious  change  in  their 
party  ties.  What,  then,  must  have 
been  the  effect  of  the  chequered 
aspect  of  parties  at  the  time  to  which 
we  refer  I  The  intentions  of  the 
parties  were  conveyed,  not  so  much 
by  a  chai^  as  by  a  general  retention 
of  thdr  seats ;  insteaa  of  then  passmg 
across  the  House,  according  to  cus- 
tom, on  the  change  of  ministry.  Still, 
some  passed  over ;  which  made  the 
stopping  of  the  others  still  more  sig- 
mnoant.  For  instance.  Lord  George 
Bentinck,  Lord  John  Manners,  Mr. 
Disraeli,  Mr.  George  Bankes,  and 
the  great  majority  of  the  Protection- 
ists, continued  to  occupy  the  same 
seats,  below  the  first  gangway,  on 
the  government  side ;  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  ministerial  benches  were 
filled  by  their  hereditary  antagonists. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  men  who 
had  been  reckoned  as  stanch  mem- 
bcan  of  the  Whig  party,  still  held  their 
seats  on  the  Opposition  bench,  side 
Inside  with  their  former  Conservative 
opponents.  We  may  mention  IVIr. 
]&mal  as  one  striking  instance,  while 
Mr.  Bemal  Osborne  went  over  with 
the  WUgs,  although  he  had  deve- 
l<qped  much  more  Voided  tendencies 
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to\yardB  Radicalism  than  bis  father. 
The  lladicals,  if  we  can  speak  of 
them  as  a  party  at  all,  were  ludi- 
croualy  dispersed  and  divided.  Mr. 
Hume  and  Mr.  Williams  were  to  be 
found  on  the  Whig  benches,  while 
Mr.  Wakley,  Mr.  Dnncombe,  Mr. 
Kocbuck,  and  a  host  of  others,  re- 
mained in  a  position  which  now 
ranged  them  with  the  supporters  of 
Sir  Kobert  Feel.  The  Lnsh  mem- 
bers  were  similarly  divided.  Some  of 
the  Repealers  were  to  be  seen  speaking 
from  behind  Lord  John  Russell,  while 
many  of  their  quondam  Orange  ene* 
mies  sat  in  a  line  with  them,  among 
Lord  George  Bentinck*s  followers. 
Other  Repe^ers  and  other  Orange- 
men might  be  found  on  the  Opposi* 
tion  benches,  some  having  kept  their 
original  seats,  while  others  had  eone 
over  with  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Indi- 
vidual cases  of  caprice  there  were 
which  could  not  be  accounted  for. 
Some  of  the  most  stanch  followers 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  during  his  pro- 
Corn-law  policv,  remaining  with  the 
Whigs,  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of 
cariring  out  free-trade  principles ; 
while  others,  who  had  given  a  vrarm 
support  to  his  new  principles,  went 
with  him  across  the  House :  a  conrse 
the  more  unintelligible  on  their  part, 
because  it  was  voluntary,  when,  with 
their  late  chief,  it  was  the  result  of 
compulsion. 

We  have  cast  a  retrospective  glanee 
at  these,  which  may  be  considered  as 
only  a  part  of  the  mechanics  of  po- 
litics, because  they  proved  at  the 
time,  more  than  argoment  could  have 
done,  the  total  break-up  of  parties 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Saeh  a 
state  of  things  accounts  at  onoe  for 
the  singular  moderation  exhibited  by 
the  leaders  of  the  old  parties  in  the 
House.  It  explains,  also,  why  nei- 
ther a  Lyndhurst  nor  a  Peel,  on  Uie 
one  side,  nor  a  Falmecstoa  or  a  Rus- 
fKiil,  on  the  other,  has  thought  fit  to 
pass  the  political  transactions  of  the 
year  under  review,  according  to  cus- 
tom. Such  proceedings  are  never 
regoiated  by  the  abstract  right  and 
wrong  of  the  case.  They  are  insti- 
tuted for  the  sole  purpose  of  gaining 
applause  for  the  party  to  whidi  theex^ 
hibitioner  for  the  time  being  belongs; 
and  there  is  no  attempt  maoe  to  ba- 
lance, in  ^ood  faith,  the  advantage 
and  the  mischief  which  the  legisla** 
^ion  of  the  year  may  have  produced. 


A  political  review  of  thejaenion  most 
necessarily  rest  upon  party  views  of 
public  questions.  Appeals  to  fixed 
and  recognised  principles  of  actioo, 
and  comparis(ms  of  the  short-comiius 
to  them,  of  opponents,  must  foaa  toe 
staple  of  a  retrospection  of  the  kiud. 
But  where  there  are  no  parties  and  no 
recognised  principles  ofactkwi;  whoe 
there  are  but  the  wrecks  of -avsteffli, 
and  combinations  floating  on  Uie  sar- 
faoe ;  whence  the  grounoiB  or  the  ob- 
jects of  such  appeals  ?  The  neoeamtj 
of  the  case,  not  the  indinatioitt  <u 
partisans,  has  made  them  dumb; 
for  the  same  anarchy  which  oonfoses 
the  past  also  clouds  the  future.  Po- 
liticians can  with  difficulty  explain 
what  they  were;  they  are  afraid  to 
look  at  what  they  are;  and  th^  are 
utterly  without  guide  or  compaas  as 
to  what  thejr  shall  be.  The  chief 
cause  of  stnfe  durios  many  vean 
past  havinff  been  sullenly,  afmosi 
miraculously,  removed  by  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel,  nothing  else  has  csmt^  to 
supply  the  vacuum.  In.  the  afaaenoe 
of  any  peai  popular  moTeroeot 
which  might  shew  the  hidden  ten- 
dencies of  public  opinion,  no  field  is 
left  but  one  of  the  most  vague  q^a- 
lation.  We  have  not  any  mateiials 
on  whidi  to  rest  sappoit  or  opposi- 
tion. Each  man,  of  course,  has  his 
own  set  of  principles^  to  which  be  is 
disposed  to  adhere  as  long  as  hecaa ; 
but  he  knows  not  how  soon  he  may 
be  borne,  on  an  irresistible  cuneat, 
in  a  dkection  contrary  to  his  wishes. 
A  studied  mystecv  conceals  the  pur- 
poses of  all  party  leaders--a  my^ery 
so  obtrusive  as  almost  to  amouaft  to 
mystifieation.  To  this  hoor  we  know 
not  what  policy  the  present  govern- 
ment  intend  to  pursue,  after  they 
have  finally  bealen  their  small  rem- 
nant of  Su:  Robert  Peel's  ore  iuto 
their  own  characteristic  plate.  Of 
the  ri^ht  honourable  banniet*s  own 
intentions  the  public  axe  equally  igno- 
rant Hci  too,  has  preserved  a  sis- 
nificant  sUence.  Had  he  sudd^i^ 
plunged  from  a  high  cliff  into  deep 
watero,  and  dived  ^^  be  could  not 
have  be^  more  enUrely  lost  to 
view  than  he.  was  from  the  moi- 
ment  he  abdicated  his  self-nuasd 
throne  until  the  close  of  the  sessioii. 
lie  was  but  seldom  in  tho  Hoasc, 
and  when  there,  not  even  the  most 
silent  members  could  seem  more  in- 
different   to   tbo   proceeding.     It 
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might  be  wearinefls ;  it  might  be  mag- 
nanimoiis  disgast ;  it  might  be  that 
he  thought  it  only  fkir  to  let  the 
Whigs  ttndt  on  the  wreck  of  their 
own  capital;  it  might  be  that  he 
believea  the  most  cSfectual  way  of 
neutralising  the  sympathy  which  his 
antidpction  of  their  pohcy  had  ex- 
cited was  to  let  them  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  matching  their  administra- 
tire  strenffth  with  his ;  or,  it  might 
be — and  niis  we  think  the  most  pro- 
bable ease— that  a  prudent  reserve 
was,  he  saw,  the  best  policy  for  him 
to  adopt.  But  whatever  may  have 
been  tne  cause,  the  fact  is  certain, 
that  he  carefully  secluded  himself 
from  all  political  strife,  till,  from 
baying  had  his  namebmited  abroad  to 
all  the  comers  of  the  earth,  he  came 
to  be  almost  forgotten,  except  by 
the  grateful  or  the  indignant  few 
who  would  now  and  then  inquire  in 
a  tone  of  wonder,  "What  has  be- 
come of  Sir  Robert  Feel?"  But 
whether  he  was  gaidening  at  Tam- 
wortfa,  or  gone  to  Italy,  or  buying 
pictures,  or  silently  laying  the  found- 
ation for  new  politiod  alliances,  no 
man  seemed  to  know,  and  very  few 
to  care. 

The  Protectionists,  that  is  to 
say,  the  followers  of  Lord  Stanley 
and  Lord  Greorge  Bentinck,  are 
eqnaUy  indefinite,  though  more  talk- 
ative, as  to  their  future  policy. 
Whether  it  is  to  be  one  of  reaction, 
or  only  of  revenge,  no  man  yet  can 
Bay.  If  we  might  hazard  a  guess,  it 
would  be,  that  as  in  the  case  of  pri- 
vate individuals,  their  excessive  mo- 
rality has  brought  them  into  a 
scrape.  Human  nature  cannot  sus- 
tain long  such  an  amount  of  political 
virtue  as  they  have  bound  them- 
selves to ;  nor  can  such  exalted  moral 
indignation  expend  itself  without 
some  oi^^ised,  but  embarrassing, 
party  action.  Their  practice,  how- 
ever, must  have  a  nard  struggle 
to  keep  pace  with  their  professions; 
and  these  are  as  yet  so  vague,  so 
tinged  with  retrospective  fury  and 
prospective  passion,  as  to  afford  an 
nnsafe  ground  even  for  speculation 
on  their  probable  conduct  To  re- 
store our  commercial  system  to  the 
basis  of  a  century  ago— to  retrace 
the  steps  of  all  the  greatest  statesmen 
of  later  ^eara— to  repeal,  in  fact,  the 
repeal-bill,  this  is  what  they  threaten ; 
and  we  are  very  far  fiom  saying. 


that  if  they  could  succeed  in  their 
object  the^  would  not  be  rendering 
good  service  to  their  countr}'.  Bat 
as  well  might  a  child's  finger  strive 
to  stay  a  falling  rock.  We  are  in 
the  course  of  a  revolution,  and  if 
a  reaction  comes  it  will  not  be  imme- 
diately. 

In  this  general  reserve  of  public 
men — a  reserve  which  has  been 
shared  by  public  writers— we  do  not 
mean  to  plunge  anew  into  the  strifes 
and  turmoil  of  the  last  eight  months. 
We  are  not  about  to  take  one  side  or 
the  other,  as  between  the  Bentincks, 
the  Peels,  and  the  Bussells ;  and  to 
renew,  on  behalf  of  cither  of  them, 
that  advocacy  which  each  has  from 
time  to  time  deserved.  Our  own 
principles  are  too  well  known  to 
allow  of  a  doubt  that  this  abstinence 
proceeds  from  any  disposition  to  con- 
cede the  great  principles  of  a  Con- 
servative jwlic^,  or  those  bulwarks  of 
the  constitution  which,  although 
some  of  the  outworks  were  assailed 
and  have  been  yielded,  still  re- 
main firm  as  rocks,  if  the  sapper 
and  miner  is  even  now  meditating 
his  insidious  attack.  We  abstain 
fVom  any  didactic  or  doCTiatic  as- 
sertion of  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
past  policy,  or  of  what  the  policy  of 
the  aristocratic  party  in  this  country 
should  hereafter  be,  simply  because 
there  is  no  practical  necessity  for 
entering  on  such  questions.  1  et  we 
do  propose  to  pass  the  leading  oc- 
currences of  the  session  in  review. 
It  will  be,  however,  with  objects 
which  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  novel. 
We  shall  do  so  with  the  view  of 
noticing  events,  some  calling  for  very 
severe    censure,   some    for    sincere 

E raise.  Strong  political  feelings 
aving  been  excited ;  aspersions  have 
been  made  upon  individual  character 
which  ought  not  to  pass  current  for 
truth  without  inquiry  ;  and  personal- 
ities and  breaches  of  confidence  have 
been  indulged  in  and  resorted  to,  to 
an  extent  demanding  very  heavy  re- 
probation. In  no  session  within  our 
recollection  have  the  proceedmgs 
tended  so  much  to  lower  the  charac- 
ter of  parliament.  A  be^ning .  has 
been  made  in  a  course  which,  if  pur- 
sued, will  lead  to  the  most  disastrous 
and  d^^radinff  results.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  nas  been  so  much  of 
dramatic  interest  in  the  great  party 
movemeat9  of  tbe session;  character 
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has  been  so  much  farouffht  out  and 
contrasted ;  talent  has  Been  so  un- 
expectedly developed,  and  in  such 
new  quarters;  that  although  poli- 
tical necessities  do  not  demand  a  re- 
trospection, personal  recollections  in- 
vite one.  We  shall,  therefore,  com- 
promise for  our  silence  on  the  polities 
of  the  session  in  the  expression  of  a 
positive  judgment,  or  a  pledge  for 
the  future,  bv  a  revievr  or  what  may 
he  termed  the  penoiauH  of  politics, 
which  will,  we  think,  he  found  to 
yield  matter  at  once  for  amusement 
and  for  grave  reflection.  If,  too,  we 
can  add  brief  materials  for  an  im- 
]>artial  consideration  of  the  real  posi- 
tion of  the  guiding  minds  or  the 
countrv  during  the  recent  crisis,  we 
shall  have  rendered  our  readers  a 
much  greater  and  more  difficult  ser- 
vice than  by  an  indulgence  in  useless 
criminations,  or  impotent,  because 
objectless,  political  diatribes.  A  rapid 
glance  at  the  chief  incidents  in  the 
great  drama  of  the  session  will  fitly 
embody  our  remarks. 

At  this  distance  of  time,  when  the 
strife  is  over,  the  whole  plot  deve- 
loped, and  the  dhioument  declared,  it 
is  not  easy  to  recall  the  feelinpis  with 
which  the  opening  of  the  session  was 
anticipated.  Thoughtfhl  men  had 
long  foreseen  that  the  question  of 
Corn-law  repeal  could  not  be  much 
longer  evaaed  by  the  le^lature. 
The  commerdal  policy  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  the  declaration  of  his  chief 
coadjutors  in  fiivour  of  free  trade  in 
the  abstract,  had  pointed  in  that  di- 
rection for  some  time  past.  Those 
who  clung  to  the  existing  system 
refuf^ed  to  see  in  the  deeds  of  the 
premier  intentions  which  his  words 
belied :  they  preferred  to  believe  in 
his  guarded  protestations,  because 
they  felt  that  they  had  a  sort  of 
security  in  the  disgrace  attaching  to 
open  and  flagrant  violations  of  party 
ties.  Other  men  saw  more  clearly, 
and  acted  more  resolutely.  Lord 
Ashley,  in  particular,  sounded  the 
alarm  by  offering  to  resign  his  seat, 
with  the  avowal  of  his  conviction  that 
the  Corn-laws  were  doomed.  Still,  nei- 
ther the  Protectionists  nor  the  Free- 
traders could  be  brought  to  believe 
that  the  crisis  was  so  imminent* 
There  was,  on  the  one  side,  an  obsti- 
nacy, on  tlie  other  au  unbelief,  equally 
infatuated.  But  soon  came  portenw 
tvom  ail  quarters.    Lord  John  Rus* 


sell*s  letter,  Lofd  Morpeth*!  I 
to  the  LcBBgue,  the  sodden  and,  as  it 
proved,  the  authentie  annoimcwaieiil 
m  The  2\tii«c,  ail  prepared  the  public 
mind  for  some  great  movement  eon- 
nected  with  the  Corn-laws,  tbong^i 
men  were  not  even  yet  aUe  to  con- 
ceive the  extent  oiSir  Robert  F^s 
subsequent  policy,  so  habitnated  had 
itkej  become  to  the  beUrf  thai  eoo- 
oessions  were  only  to  be  wrong  firom 
the  aiistocraey  at  the  point  of  the 
sword.  We  pass  over  the  inter- 
mediate proceedings,  the  diBcuaabus 
in  the  cabinet,  the  expolsion  of  the 
upright  dissentients;  the  ministernd 
resignation,  appointments  and  reap- 
pmntments ;  the  coquetting  of  Siz 
Robert  Peel  vrith  a  proje^  which 
had  become  almost  necessary  as  a 
climax  to  his  fame  with  posterity; 
his  pretended  desire  that  the  eaiW 
friends  of  free  trade  should  pram 

Sr  the  maturity  of  their  charge,  and 
e  onerous  reluctance  under  which 
he  masked  his  keen  delight  when  the 
small  obstacles  which  he  had  himself 
flet  in  their  path  proved  too  strong 
for  their  disorganked  powers;— we 
pass  these  over,  pr^^nant  though 
they  are  with  subjects  for  reflection 
on  the  small  finesse  to  which  honour- 
able men  resort,  that  they  may  make 
their  private  purposes  square  with 
the  honesty  and  simplid^  of  English 
public  opinion, — in  order  to  eome 
at  once  to  the  .openinff  scene  in  the 
mdo-dramatic  pfay,  the  eompoond 
of  the  tragic  and  the  absurd,  which 
was  to  occupy  the  session. 

When,  on  the  27th  of  January, 
Sir  Robert  Peel  rose  in  a  House  of 
Commons,  which  presented  from  floor 
to  ceiling  one  living  mass  of  human 
being  instinct  with  excited  enriosi^, 
he  had,  up  to  that  moment,  adhered 
to  that  artfhl  and  sucoessAil  practice 
which  had  hitherto  charaetensed  his 
policy  as  a  minister.  As  a  counter- 
action to  the  inconveniences  of  an* 
ticipating  popular  discusnon,  he  had 
always  mamtained  a  profound  secreey 
as  to  the  principle  and  details  of  his 
several  plans,  until  their  annoanoe* 
ment  to  the  representatives  of  the 
I»eople.  It  yna  this  solitary  reten- 
tiveness,  this  determined  reserve,  that 
first  procured  him  recognition  as  a 
master  by  the  nation.  There  was 
something  of  magnanimity ;  there  was 
a  gra^  of  power,  and  an  aeeentenee 
ofresponsibyity ;  that  aceordea  with 
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the  bold  and  chivalioiu  feelings  of 
the  English  people.  In  words  there 
might  be  plausibility  and  evadvenessi 
in  eloquence  there  might  be  medio- 
crity, m  the  architecture  of  his  policy 
there  might  seem  to  be  fragility  and 
jMitchwork,  but  in  the  mode  of  pro- 
poaing  his  plans  to  the  people  there 
was  a  lofty  indifference  to  personal 
consequence  and  even  to  conyen" 
Uonal  practice,  that  raised  him  as  a 
minister  above  his  rivals.  These  im- 
pressions were  fresh  in  the  public 
mind ;  and  such  was  their  force  that 
he,  who  but  a  few  months  before  had 
been  openly  taunted  with  being  only 
the  foremost  man  in  an  age  of  me- 
diocrity, was  now  expected,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  to  propose  something 
that  should  be  grand  and  compre- 
hensive in  itself,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  should  effectually  settle  the 
question.  Into  the  political  merits 
or  demerits  of  that  plan  we  need  not 
again  enter.  Of  its  boldness  and 
magnitude  there  cannot  be  two 
opinions.  Whatever  opprobrium  fell 
on  its  author,  no  man  found  it  pro- 
fitable to  attempt  to  throw  ridicule 
on  the  plan  itself.  The  mind  recoils 
from  contemplating  the  awful  position 
in  which  Sir  Rooert  Feel  nlaced 
himself  at  that  time.  He  had  been 
charged  with  having  been  the  in- 
sidious enemv  of  the  aristocracy, 
whom  he  haa  so  long  led:  he  was 
now  about  to  tear  from  them  one  of 
their  most  cherished,  though  danser- 
ons,  priyileges.  The  previous  four 
years  had  been  spent  in  bringing 
about,  gradually,  by  the  slow  and 
pieoemeiu  introduction  of  new  mea- 
sures, a  disorganisation  of  old  party 
ties  and  arrangements,  which  might 
the  better  prepare  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  the  reception  of  the  broad 
end  of  the  wedge.  He  had  thus  in- 
curred a  double  responsibility  of  the 
most  serious  kind:  he  had  pulled 
down  what  existed,  and  must  replace 
it  with  a  new  edifice.  Perhaps,  too, 
be  looked  at  the  measure  ne  was 
about  to  propose,  not  as  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  figures,  not  as  a  merely  com- 
mercial question,  but  as  one  of  a  most 
serious  constitutional  importance.  If 
it  be  true  that  Sir  Bobert  Peel  be- 
lieved that  the  passing  of  the  Beform- 
biU  was  but  the  precursor  of  a  with- 
drawal of  all  exclusive  privilages  from 
the  aristocrat^,  he  might  consider 
that  the  step  which  he  was  about  to 


take  was,  in  fact,  giving  its  first  full 
significance  to  that  great  revolution- 
ary measure.  He  might  feel  that 
if  those  privileges  must  be  sacrificed, 
it  was  better  that  the  landed  aris- 
tocracy should  appear  to  yield  them 
by  voluntary  concession,  than  that 
they  should  be  wrung  from  them  bv 
external  influence,  acting  through 
popular  agitation.  But  he  knew  tlat 
m  takinff  the  lead  in  thus  savine  them 
from  defeat  and  degradation,  he  was 
exposing  himself  to  the  certainty  of 
the  most  injurious  imputations; 
though,  perhaps,  even  he  never  an- 
ticipated that  party  animosity  would 
be  allowed  to  go  the  length  of  such 
acrimonious  personality.  Here  were 
difficulties  enough  to  stagger  the 
stronff-minded  man.  But  Sir  Bobert 
Peel  nad  added  to  them  others  of  his 
own  creation.  He  had  constructed  a 
scheme  of  pretexts  for  Corn-law  re- 
peal, which  were  trausparent  to  all  the 
world,  while  they  sealed  the  mouths 
of  different  objectors;  but  which  bad 
to  be  treated  by  him,  throughout  the 
debates,  as  if  they  were  serious  and 
solemn  truths,  although  at  every 
step  he  ran  the  hazard  of  refutation 
and  exposure.  In  the  boldness  of 
his  course,  the  skill  shewn  in  the 
means  employed  was  overlooked. 
Yet  how  well  was  the  coming  po- 
tato disease  used  as  a  stimulus  to 
popular  feelins,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  as  a  cke&.  to  class-selfishness  I 
And  the  three  years*  ^race  to  the 
agriculturists,  coupled  with  the  pre- 
tended measures  of  compensation — 
what  could  be  more  skilfully  devised 
to  evade  substantial  concessions  while 
stopping  complaints?  The  whole 
of  the  accessories  of  the  actual  plan 
were  ingeniously  calculated  to  supply 
pretexts  to  hide  a  hard  political 
necessity,  the  existence  of  which  it 
would  not  have  been  either  politic 
or  di^ified  to  avow.  The  more 
complicated  and  fictitious  the  pre- 
tences, the  greater  the  personal  re- 
sponsibility of  the  minister  who  re- 
sorted to  them  rather  than  tell  the 
nation  an  unpalatable  fact.  Looked 
at  with  these  views,  the  speech  which 
ushered  in  this  plan  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  ever  delivered  in 
parliament.  The  more  mediocrity 
can  be  discovered  in  it,  ibe  more 
striking,  by  contrast,  is  its  artful 
coherency,  as  a  network  of  pretexts  to 
catch  the  sympathies  or  entangle  the 
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argamenifl  of  members  of  all  parties. 
On  the  hypothesis  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  was  quite  sincere  in  adopting  the 
course  he  did — that  he  was  unin- 
fluenoed  by  ambitious  motives  on 
the  one  hand,  or  on  the  other  by 
revenge  towards  those  who  had 
openly  threatened  to  eject  him  fh>m 
office  if  he  attempted  to  repeal  the 
Corn-laws— still  the  whole  plan,  the 
speech  which  introduced,  and  the 
policy  by  which  it  was  carried  ont| 
must  be  admitted  to  have  been  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times.  Whichever 
way  the  case  is  looked  at,  Sir  Robert 
comes  out  of  it  with  no  ordinary  claims 
on  the  attention  of  his  countrymen. 
If  we  award  him  pnuse  on  the  moral 
grounds  involved,  by  admitting  his 
sincerity,  we  must  recognise  the  sin- 
gular courage  display^  in  so  ha- 
aeardous  a  disruption  of  party  ties; 
if  we  censure  nim  on  the  moral 
grounds,  and  assume  deliberate 
treachery,  as  some  of  bis  more  vio- 
lent detraetors  have  done,  we  cannot 
refuse  to  bear  testimony  to  the  states- 
man-iike  skill  which  marked  his 
whole  i»roceecBttg8.  Such  were  the 
views  with  which  the  speech  in  ques- 
tion was  received  by  the  House,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  disappointed 
Whigs,  who  were  not  so  magnani- 
mous as  their  leader,  and  of  the  chief 
members  of  the  agricultural  party, 
who  saw,  in  the  conduct  of  the 
premier,  only  a  repetition  of  that 
policy  which,  on  the  question  of 
Emancipation,  had  shivered  the  Tory 
party  into  fhigments  but  a  few  years 
before.  The  hot  and  eager  resent- 
ment of  these  gentlemen,  indignant 
at  what  they  conceived  to  be  a  deli- 
berate breach  of  the  contract  by 
which  the^  had  engaged  to  serve  the 
Conservative  leaders,  would  not  brook 
one  bourns  delay.  In  vain  did  Sir 
Robert  Feel  ask,  as  a  favour  due  to 
the  importance  of  the  plan,  that  all 
discussion  should  be  postponed  Ibr 
a  week.  It  was  refused;  and  the 
anger  of  tiie  betrayed  Frote(^ionists 
found  vent  in  -speeches  ftom  Lord 
Ingestre,  Mr.  Liddell,  Mr;  Scott, 
Mr.  Wodehouse,  Mr<  Orogan,  Mr. 
Benett,  Mr*  Newdegate^  Mr.  Stafibrd 
0*BrieB,  Mr.  George  Bankes,  and 
others,  wherein  they  peremptorily 
withdrew  their  support  from  the 
government.  In  the  Upper  House, 
|he  Dukes  of  Bicl^nQnd  and  Buck- 


ingham, and  other  peers,  had  spoken 
out  in  langui^  net  to  be  misUkcri ; 
and,  during  the  iveek  of  psrhaneiit- 
arv  interregnum  which  immediately 
foUowed,  a  host  of  resignationft  of 
offices  under  govamment  and  pboes 
about  the  eourt,  the  retirement  from 
parliament  of  Sir  Thomas  Fremantle 
and  Lord  Ashley,  and  several  county 
members,  still  more  significantlv 
shewed  the  fearful  ravages  whi^ 
the  new  policy  of  the  cabinet  had 
made  in  the  Conservative  ranks. 
The  premier  was  told,  by  means  even 
more  intelligible  than  words,  that  be 
must  prepare  for  a  desperate  and 
deadly  struggle. 

We  are  not  about  \o  hamd  a 
tedious  detail  of  the  debates  which 
ensued,  or  of  the  other  proceedings 
of  the  session,  but  only  to  recall  a 
few  of  the  most  striking  points  and 
the  considerations  to  whteh  they  give 
rise. 

On  Monday,  tiie  9th  of  Fefarvny, 
the  premier*s  week  cf  graoe  expired, 
and  the  debate  on  the  plan  was  re- 
newed. In  the  interraf  it  had  been 
canvassed  throughout  the  eonntty, 
and  the  Whigs  were  obliged  toaffect 
a  satisfaction  with  it  whidi  thcgr  woe 
far  from  feeling.  The  League  gave 
it  a  frank  and  generous  support,  as 
well  indeed  they  mi^t,  for  they  had 
no  right  to  expect  such  a  conoesiMNi 
for  manv  moirths,  perhaps  years,  to 
come;  but  the  agricultural  body, 
almost  to  a  man,  resented  the  men* 
sure  as  an  encroachment  en  their 
rights  and  just  privfleges,  rendered 
more  odious  by  tne  tr^diery  whidi 
had  accompanied  it.  The  first  ^mp- 
tom  of  the  strong  feelings  that  after- 
wards ran  riot  in  the  debates,  shewed 
itself  during  a  speech  of  Mr.  Sidney 
Herbert*s  in  favour  of  the  plan  on 
this  very  evening,  a  q»eech  singularly 
weak  and  inadequate  to  the  occasion. 
A  strouff  disapprobation  was  Mt 
towards  Uiis  young  gentleman :  firom 
his  former  protestations^  it  wais  con- 
sidered that  he  of  all  men  ought  not 
to  have  been  guilty  of  tergiversation. 
Accordingly,  when,  in  tbe  ooorse  ctf 
his  vpeecb,  he  .incidentally  spoke  of 
the  *Qkon<mr  **  of  those  who  ^were  en- 
gaged in  Btt|pportmg  the  measure,  a 
burst  of  den^n,  such  as  is  seldom 
heard,  even  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, was  directed  against  him,  and 
he  must  at  once  have  seen  in  it  the 
exposure   of  aU   ^e  sophisms,  by 
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which  he  had  endeavomed  to  reeon- 
dlt  himaelf  to  his  sadden  abandon- 
meat  of  principle.  Up  to  this  time, 
the  Protectiomsts  had  been  so  stag- 
gered by  the  defection  of  all  their  re- 
eoCTised  leaders,  that  they  had  not 
h^  the  courage  to  choose  others. 
Tliere  appeared  a  angular  dearth, 
not  so  much  of  talent  as  of  taeHque^ 
in  their  ranks.  It  was  at  tins  mo- 
ment that  Mr.  Stafford  0*Brien 
agreeably  suriMised  the  House  by 
niakiiig  a  si^ularly  able  speech 
against  the  policy  of  Sir  Itobert 
Peel,  a  sort  of  protest  by  agriculture 
and  its  time-honoured  assodations 
against  the  new  ideas  and  new  sys- 
tem now  first  adopted  in  deference  to 
the  growing  power  of  the  manufiic- 
tnrine  interest.  But  of  all  the 
speetmes  made  in  this,  the  second 
we^L  of  the  great  debate,  that  of 
Sir  James  Granam  excited  the  most 
astonishment.  People  were  curious 
to  know  how  the  statesman  who 
wrote  in  early  life  the  most  furious 
attacks  on  agricultural  privileges, 
and  had  answered  them  in  his  later 
years  by  the  most  solemn  arguments 
m  sopnort  of  those  rights,  would 
justify  nis  return  to  the  old,  deserted 
ways.  The  dilemma  was  raised  by 
Loiid  Worsley,  who  quoted,  amidst 
the  merriment  of  a  convulsed  House, 
the  right  honourable  secretary's  for- 
mer pro-Com-law  speeches.  Sir 
James  Graham  took  the  only  course 
that  was  really  open  to  him.  He  at 
onee  flung  all  consistency  over- 
board, by  avowing,  that  as  he 
had  changed  his  opinions  all  his 
former  iqpeeches  went  for  nothing. 
The  luaved  of  this  declaration  con- 
vulsed the  House.  Strange  to  say, 
it  rather  repaired  the  damaged  cha- 
racter of  the  right  honourable  ba- 
ronet; for  it  was  felt  that  at  last 
he  had  in  his  public  life,  in  however 
unworthy  a  cause,  taken  a  straight- 
forward course.  Sir  Bobert  Peel, 
true  to  his  character,  exhibited  much 
more  respect  fx  the  parliamentary  de- 
cencies. Although,  m  reality,  violat- 
ing oonsisteni^  and  political  honour 
as  much  as  Sir  James  Graham,  he  did 
not  make  the  avowal.  After  a  fort* 
night's  protracted  debating,  the  ^- 
mier  made  a  second  speech,  in  which, 
with  singular  skill  and  art,  he  went 
over  the  ground  and  summed  up  the 
advances  made  on  either  side.  In  tones 
ngnificant  of  a  somewhat  tardy  com** 


punction,  he  alluded  to  his  conduct 
towards  his  party,  thus  so  far  pro- 
pitiating public  opinion,  which  had 
been  outraged  by  the  hardihood  of 
his  tergiversation;  but,  after  a  re- 
capitulation, with  all  the  solemn  ear- 
nestness of  one  who  really  believed 
in  them,  of  the  grounds  on  which  he 
first  had  rested  the  proposed  repeal^ 
he  wound  up  with  an  attack,  in  de- 
tail, on  those  to  whom  he  had  just 
apologised  in  the  mass,  holding  them 
up  to  ridicule  for  previous  incon- 
sistencies of  their  own,  which  he 
affected  to  regard  as  being  at  least 
equal  to  any  of  which  he  nad  been 
guilty.  Up  to  this  time  there  had 
been  but  little  personality  in  the 
speeches  on  either  side.  Hard  hitting 
and  sweeping  chaises  had  abounded; 
but  all  acrimony  was  tempered  by 
that  moderation  and  r^|ard  to  de- 
cency which  the  forms  of  parliament 
require,  and  which  are  as  necessary 
to  free  discussion  as  its  very  freedom. 
Now,  however,  the  first  stone  was 
cast  by  Mr.  Shaw,  in  a  vigorous  but 
violent  speech,  in  which  he  imputed, 
in  direct  terms,  political  treachery 
and  cowardice  to  the  premier  and  the 
Home- Secretary.  Tnis  attack,  with 
the  subsequent  retaliations  and  re- 
criminations it  engendered,  first  gave 
that  coarse  and  ungentlemanlv  tone 
to  the  discussions  for  whicn  the 
past  session  was  painfully  remark-^ 
able. 

By  the  time  the  third  week  of  the 
great  debate  had  nearly  closed,  the 
Inotectionists  seemed  to  recover  sud- 
denly from  their  paralysis.  No 
longer  a  scattered,  though  brave  aud 
angry  host,  they  had  found  a  leader 
in  Lord  George  Bentinck.  But  they 
had  rallied  too  jate.  All  the  mis- 
chief had  been  done.  Half  the 
talent  they  afterwards  shewed,  had  it 
been  brought  earlier  into  the  field, 
would  have  ipade  their  defeat  less 
inglorious  than  it  proved,  when,  on 
a  divisioa,  the3r  saw  arrajed  against 
them  a  majority  of  ninety-seven. 
This,  the  first  act  of  the  great  ses- 
sionid  drama,  was  dosed  by  a  final 
taUeaa  of  deep  dramatic  and  per- 
sonal infterestr-the  reconciliation  of 
Sir  Bobert  Peel  and  Mr.  Cobden. 
Need  we  remind  our  readers  of  the 
heartless,  theatrical  parade  with  which 
the  premier,  closely  after  the  assas- 
sination of  Mr.  Drummond,  and 
wfiile  in  a  parozy^a  of  exaggerated 
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tor,  had  flang  fti  Mr.  Gobden  tlie 
charge  of  having,  by  declamatory 
appcils,  sanctiond  the  idea  that  his 
(Sir  B.  Peel*8)  life  alone  stood  then 
betwe^  the  people  and  ''cheap 
bread  ?'*  or  the  ntter  moral  paralysu 
with  which  the  horror-struck  leader 
of  the  Leaguereceived  the  unexpected 
and  unfounded  charge,  when,  pale 
and  powerless,  he  stammered  forth 
an  abrupt  but  unemphatic  denial  ? 
Why  did  Sir  Robert  ml  delay  until 
the  night  when  he  knew  the  pnncinle 
for  which  Mr.  Cobden  had  struggled 
would  be  carried,  a  retractation  which 
onght  to  have  been  instantaneous? 
Do  politics  so  blunt  the  moral  sense, 
even  in  the  best  men,  that  the  most 
sacared  duties  and  obligakons  of  honour 
are  made  subservient  tp  them,  that 
Justice  herself  must  be  the  hand* 
maid  of  Opportunity  P  To  Mr.  Gob- 
den*s  honour  be  it  said,  that  this 
tardy  withdrawal,  which  took  him 
quite  as  much  by  surprise  as  the 
original  chaw,  was  received  by  him 
in  a  hearty  Slnglish  spirit  of  charity 
and  good- wiU,  and  that  he  gratified 
the  House  and  the  country  by  a  few 
words  of  frank  and  manly  forgive- 
ness. The  first  char^  was  a  blot  on 
Sir  B.  Peel  s  fiiir  parliamentary  fame : 
its  withdrawal  served  as  an  agreeable 
termination  to  a  protracted  and  most 
tedious  debate,  anid  diverted  attention 
for  a  brief  period  from  the  more  fiital 
diBputes  of  the  hour. 

Thus  far  all  had  gone  triumphantly 
for  the  minister,  whose  success  ai»- 
peared  to  be  in  inverse  ratio  to  his 
r^ht  to  expect  it  So  it  was  in  the 
discussions  on  the  tariff  which  fol- 
lowed, and  in  those  on  the  first  and 
second  reading  of  the  Corn-bill,  al- 
though the  Protectionists,  headed  by 
Lord  George  Bentinck,  shewed  more 
power  of  resistance  and  obstruction 
than  they  had  had  credit  for.  But 
soon  was  to  come  a  dieck — a  new 
element  in  the  plot— on  which,  as  on 
a  pivot,  it  all  ultimately  turned. 
The  Irish  Ck)eroion-bill  came  down 
from  the  Lords,  and  the  Home- 
Becretajy  stopped  the  progress  of  the 
Com-biU,  to  give  it  »  firat  reading. 
The  obstinate  resistaaee  of  the  Lri& 
members,  carried  to  the  very  extreme 
of  parliamentarv  license,  gave  Lord 
George  Bentinck  and  his  party  the 
opportunity  of  shewing  their  mag- 
nanimity by  voting  with  the  govern* 
ment;   while  the  Whigs,    thou^^ 


pled^  to  the  principle  of  c 
gratified  their  party  hatred  by  op* 
posing  them.  Still,  obstmctioa  pre- 
vailed;  and  the  Cora-bill  was  coee- 
tually  held  in  check  by  the  new- 
comer. By  the  end  .of  the  Easter 
recm  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  oommeneement  of  the 
campaign,  b^;aa  to  be  spoken  of  with 
ridicule.    But  patience,  and  the  op- 

S>rtune  incarceration  of  Mr.  &mth 
*Brien,  at  last  overcame  the  diffi- 
culty, and  the  Com-lnll  was  allowed 
to  oe  read  a  third  time  and  sent  up 
to  the  Lords,  where  it  reerived  n 
most  fair  and  temperate  diacpssioB. 
Lord  Stanley,  in  particular,  shewed 
so  completely  a  mastery  of  temper  aa 
entirely  to  contradict  popular  pre- 
judices that  till  then  had  a" 
universally  prevailed. 

With  the  month  of  June 
menced  the  third  act  of  this  eight 
months*  drama.  The  principle  of  the 
Com-biU  having  been  affirmed  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  Whip,  by  whose 
aid  it  had  been  carried  in  the  Com- 
UM»i8,considezed  themselves  at  liberty 
to  gratify  their  party-feelings,  and 
even  to  moke  a  push  for  office.  They 
found  only  too  ready  an  aUy  in  Lord 
Georse  Bentinek,  who  had  already 
girded  himself  up  to  the  final  assaolt 
by  which  Sir  Bobert  Peel  was  to  be 
sacrificed.  A  signal  retribution  wu 
already  nreparedl  It  oould  only  be 
attained  by  the  most  open  and  fL^^naX 
dereliction  of  principle,  but  for  that 
the  hungry  and  angry  partieB  to  the 
coalition  cared  not  in  tneir  ambition 
and  their  wrath.  A  forti^ght  of  the 
most  violent  personalities,  on  whieb 
we  will  presently  speak,  heralded  the 
final  catastrophe,  and  protracted  the 
time,  until,  on  the  25th  of  June,  the 
Corn-bill  was  finally  adopted  as  kw. 
The  parties  by  whom  the  act  of  re- 
tribution on  the  premier  had  been 
planned,  had  so  arnin^;ed  aa  to  pre- 
serve the  dramatic  unities  as  regaraed 
the  very  hour  of  the  sacrifice.  Fate 
was  burlesqued  in  thegimnd  coin- 
ddence  by  which  Sir  Bobert  Ped 
was  defeated  on  the  Coercion-faill  in 
the  very  moment  of  his  triumph  on 
the  Corn-bill.  But  all  this  was  ac- 
eomplished  by  an  abandonment  of 
principle  in  the  contracting  parties 
which  was  one  of  the  worst  features 
of  the  prooeedinga  of  the  session. 
Sir  Bobert  Peel,  however,  in  his 
filial  speechf  amumneiQg  his  zesignap 
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tion,  took  full  revenge,  —  on  the 
WhigBf  for  claiming  for  his  own  in- 
tentions  the  merit  which  would  at- 
tach to  their  future  policy,  a  policy 
which  he  left  it  to  he  snpposea  they 
had  prevented  him  from  carrying 
out,~on  the  Protectionists,  hy  pledg- 
ing an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  House  to  prospective  l^slation 
wholly  opposed  to  their  principles. 

The  rest  of  the  session  was  a  mere 
harried  clearance  of  business — a  hasty 
and  imperfect  discharge  of  inevitable 
duties.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Sugar-duties  repeal,  which  was  car- 
ried by  a  hypocrisy  and  an  abandon- 
ment of  recorded  moral  and  religious 
obligations,  as  shameless  as  the  pro- 
ceedings on  the  Corn-laws;  and  of 
the  Irish  measures,  to  discuss  which 
is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  article ; 
the  legislation  adopted  was  of  the 
most  harmless  order  of  routine,  and 
the  two  Houses  were  prorogued  with 
a  decent  abstinence  from  self-gratu- 
lation,  which  was  but  a  poor  atone- 
ment for  the  many  moral  and  politi- 
eai  obliquities,  and  the  personal  de- 
gradations, to  which  the  session  had 
given  birth. 

It  is  difficult,  even  now,  to  unravel 
the  tissue  of  inconsistencies  and  con- 
tradictions which  this  brief  summary 
of  the  proceedines  of  the  session  dis- 
closes. Since  the  :^r  1829  there 
had  not  been  so  serious  a  difference 
between  the  Conservatives  and  theur 
leaders  as  that  which  Sir  Robert 
Peel  provoked.  One  solution  of  the 
phenomenon  lay  in  the  fact  that  a 
portion  of  the  aristocracy  were  more 
disposed  than  the  rest  to  advance 
with  the  times ;  another  assumed 
that  it  was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  most 
base,  personal,  and  political  treachery. 
But  whatever  might  have  been  the 
merit  or  demerit  of  the  object,  the 
means  by  which  it  was  to  be  attained 
could  not  be  approved  of.  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  could  only  carry  his  plan 
by  uniting  with  foes  against  whom  he 
had  protested  all  his  life,  against 
friends  and  followers,  whom  he  had 
as  often  led  to  victory.  Political  ne- 
cessity could  scarcely  reconcile  the 
nation  to  such  a  spectacle  of  moral 
degradation ;  and  the  prime  minister 
himself,  although  necessarily  popular 
with  the  middle  and  lower  classes, 
obtained  that  popularity  only  by  the 
sacrifice  of  his  own  integrity.  He 
was  more  feared  than  xespectod.   He 


had  to  make  his  peace  with  the  peo- 
ple of  England ;  but  it  was  at  the  ex- 
pense of  those  claims  to  respect 
which  the  English  nation,  more  than 
any  other,  cherish.  The  fnm  and 
sudden  inconsiBtency  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  his  cabinet,  however,  was 
not  the  only  instance  in  whid^  the 
degradation  of  parties  and  of  publie 
men  exhibited  itself  during  the  past 
session.  The  sacrifice  of  long-oie- 
rished  principles  and  opinions  to  mere 
part^  combinations  became  general. 
For  instance,  the  Whigs,  throughout 
their  political  career,  however  much 
they  might  have  coquetted  with  the 
Irish  Liberals,  had  always  expressed 
their  determination  to  put  down 
murder  and  outrage  in  Ireland.  For 
this  purpose  they  had  passed  so 
many  Coercion-bills,  that  coercion 
was  almost  identified  with  Whig  go- 
vernment of  Ireland.  But  when  the 
first  reading  of  the  Peel  Coercion-bill 
was  proposed,  although  it  was  at  a 
time  when  murder  and  outrage  were 
rife  in  Ireland  to  an  extent  almost 
unprecedented,  they  utterly  sacrificed 
all  principles  and  protestations  to  the 
one  sinister  object  of  harassing  the 
minister.  Yet  at  the  very  time  they 
were  doing  this  they  were  declaring 
themselves  determined  to  do  notiiing 
that  could  impede  the  prcjpress  of  the 
Corn-bill,  altnough,  m  fict,  a  ma- 
jority on  the  Coercion-bill  against 
Sir  Robert  Peel  must  have  led  at 
least  to  delay,  if  not  to  a  dissolution 
of  parliament.  From  the  Whigs  we 
turn  to  the  Protectionists,  whose  out* 
raged  feelings  invested  them,  up  to  a 
certain  point,  with  a  moral  dignity 
that  excited  strong  sympathy  in  their 
behalf  throughout  tne  country. 
When,  in  a  speech  remarkable  fbr  its 
lofty  tone  and  manly  eloquence.  Lord 
George  Bentinck  refused  to  ioin  the 
Whigs  against  the  Coercion-bill,  but 
declared  that  however  much  the 
agricultural  body  had  been  betrayed 
by  the  ministers,  they  would  not  so 
far  forget  their  public  duty  in  private 
revenge  as  to  reilise  them  powers  for 
the  protection  of  life  and  the  preser- 
vation of  order; — ^when  this  course 
was  taken  by  the  Protectionists,  they 
indeed  secured  public  sympathy.  It 
was  felt  how  their  spirited  and  noble- 
minded  conduct  deepened  the  insult 
and  injury  already  done  them,  and 
in  proportion  as  my  rose  in  public 
esteem  the  ministrf  began  to  &U, 
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But  a  very  brief  period  exposed  them 
also  to  oenmre.  When  the  Coercion-* 
bill  agam  came  on  for  discussion,  the 
noble  lord  who  had  before  spoken 
with  such  noble  earnestness  on  be- 
half of  law  and  order  was  now  found 
prepared  to  vote  against  the  mea- 
sure he  had  before  supported  —  to 
cast  all  considerations  to  the  winds 
that  could  interfere  with  the  full 
accomplishment  of  party  revenge. 
Thus  was  a  disgraceful  rivalry  in 
tergiversation  kept  up  by  the  three 
great  parties  in  the  House,  although 
each  was  jealous  lest  the  others 
should  outstrip  them  in  these  petty 
manoeuvres.  One  more  instance  of 
this  wholesale  forgetfulness  of  poli- 
tical honour,  and  we  have  done  with 
the  painful  record.  We  allude  to 
the  course  taken  by  all  parties  on 
the  Sugar  question.  The  most  of- 
fensive hypocris]^  is  that  in  which 
moral  and  rclidous  considerations 
are  simulated.  What  an  amount  of 
this  offence  must  have  been  accumu- 
lated by  those  who  formerly  put  for* 
ward  tne  anti-slavery  pretext  as  a 
reason  for  refusing  to  alter  the  sugar 
duties,  but  who  now,  'with  a  dis- 
graceful facility,  abandoned  all  those 
pretences— nay,  even  turned  them 
mto  ridicule!  With  the  exception 
of  the  speeches  of  some  few  noble 
and  honourable-minded  men,  who 
jHreaerved  their  consistency  on  the 
(Mie  side  or  the  other,  the  debates  on 
Lord  John  Russeirs  Sugar-duties- 
biil  were  actually  revoltmg  to  the 
moral  sense  of  the  public.  With 
aoch  examples  before  us,  where  is 
confidence  hereafter  to  be  placed  ? 

To  counterbalance  these  derelic- 
tions of  princifile,  there  was  one  great 
moral  lesson  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  session.  Statesmen  have  been 
taught,  in  the  person  of  no  less  illus- 
trious and  successful  a  man  than  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  that  if  they  break  their 
pledges  retribution  must  come.  Even 
assnminff  the  late  premieres  motives 
to  have  been  solely  patriotic,  so  glar- 
ing a  violation  of  all  party  ties  could 
not  be  allowed  to  pass  unpunished. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  means  resorted 
to  bj  both  the  Whigs  and  the  Pro- 
tectionists had  this  moral  end  in 
view.  It  would  discharge  them  of 
much  of  their  obliquity. 

Personality  has  been  even  a  more 
marked  and  a  more  degrading  fea- 
ture of  the  session  than  political  ter- 


fiversation.  Isolated  instances  there 
ave  been,  from  time  to  time,  of 
indulgence  in  much  more  violent 
conduct,  but  they  have  proceeded 
fVom  men  in  comparatively  inferior 
stations  as  politicians :  never  has  this 
low  order  of  XK>liticaI  attack  been 
indulged  in  so  extensively  by  men  in 
a  high  position  as  during  the  past 
year.  Passing  over  a  multitude  of 
minor  cases,  we  will  glance  at  one  or 
two  of  the  most  striking.  For  in- 
stance, Mr.  Shaw,  a  man  holdin,^  a 
very  high  position — a  judge,  a  privj 
councillor,  the  representative  of  an 
university  —  had  expressed  very 
strong  disapproval  of  the  conduct  of 
ministers.  Upon  this,  Sir  James 
Graham,  on  the  27th  of  March,  rose 
and  imputed  to  him  impure  personal 
motives, — ^insinuated  that  his  anger 
arose  not  from  public  considerati<ms, 
but  from  his  having  been  refiiaed  a 
retiring  allowance  as  recorder  of 
Dublin,  and  also  the  secretaryship 
for  Ireland.  At  least,  if  the  attack 
meant  any  thing,  this  was  its  purport. 
This  was  bad  enough,  as  coming 
from  a  cabinet  minister,  and  of  oonrse 
it  provoked  ]Mr.  Shaw  to  reply.  He 
denied  the  charge,  of  course ;  but 
added,  that  if  it  were  true,  the  di- 
vulging a  private  and  confidential 
communication  to  produce  a  tempo- 
rary triumph  in  debate  was  uiterfy 
unbecoming  tkefeeUnffJt  o/agendemas : 
he  added,  that  his  feelings  towards 

the  home  secretary  were  those  of 

but  he  was  not  allowed  to  finish  the 
sentence.  Surely  such  proceedings 
as  these  must  oe  checked,  or  the 
British  House  of  Commons  will  ere 
long  be  reduced  to  the  level  of  an 
American  assembly. 

The  other  case  we  shall  aekct  is 
one  we  refer  to  with  great  pain,  be- 
cause the  person  offending  is  a  noble- 
man who  has  greatly  distinguished 
himself,  and  has  rendered  good  ser- 
vice to  his  party  and  to  the  countiy. 
But  Lord  George  Bentinek  has  used 
language  during  the  session  which 
must  be  put  a  stop  to.  The  range  of 
allowable  severity  is  quite  wide 
enough  for  all  legitimate  resentment. 
Lord  Greorgc  has  stepped  beyond  it. 
His  rancour  has  almost  gone  the 
length  of  provoking  nersonal  hos- 
tility ;  it  certainly  would,  if  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  had  not  sunk  all  other 
considerations  in  his  single  deter- 
mination  to   carry   the   Com -bill. 
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The  speech  of  the  noble  lord  on  the 
Sth  of  June,  when  he  finally  declared 
liis  determination  to  oust  the  minis- 
ter, was  an  outrage  on  parliamentary 
decency ;  it  well  aeserved  the  rebuke 
adniinistered  by  Sir  Ilobert  Peel. 
But  r^rd  George  lientinck's  attack 
was  mildness  itself  compared  with 
what  was  said  by  Mr.  Disraeli  during 
the  following  week.  lie  went  the 
len^  of  charging  Sir  B.  Feel  with 
a  wdfnl  and  deliberate  perversion  of 
a  part  of  an  old  speech  of  his,  in  the 
corrected  copy  furnished  by  him  to 
Hansard.  1.  nis  was  nothing  less  than 
a  distinct  and  direct  charge  of  fraud ; 
and  we  venture  to  predict,  that  if  the 
tendency  to  make  out  charges  is  not 
stopped  at  the  outset,  the  House  of 
Commons,  instead  of  being,  as  it 
proudly  boasts,  an  assembly  of  the 
tirst  gentlemen  in  Europe,  mil  dwin- 
dle mto  a  collection  of  the  most 
choice  specimens  of  a  very  opposite 
order  of  society.  AVhile  on  this  sub- 
ject of  personality,  need  we  recall 
to  the  reader^s  mind  the  singular 
coarseness  of  Lord  Greorge  Ben- 
tinck*8  attack  on  Lord  Lyndhurst 
and  Lord  Bipon,  the  reckless  impu- 
tation of  the  most  corrupt  motives 
^amst  the  most  honourable  men  ? 
Not  the  least  evil  of  these  8cene3  is 
that  they  provoke  rejoinders  in  the 
same  spirit,  and  that  men  who  ought 
to  be  above  such  courses  will,  in  a 
moment  of  natural  indignation,  for- 
get their  own  self-respect  in  reply- 
ing. This  vras  the  case  when  Lord 
Lyndhurst  condescended  to  bandy 
abuse  with  Lord  Geonre  Bentinck. 
But  enough  of  this  painful  subject 

The  session  has  developed  much 
parliamentary  talent  Of  the  singu- 
lar rise  and  sudden  eminence  of  Lord 
George  Bentinck  enough  has  been 
Bud.  His  cleverness  as  a  tactician 
was  even  more  remarkable  than  his 
eloquence  or  his  information.  Li 
Mr.  Stafford  O'Brien,  too,  the  House 
has  discovered  a  valuable  acquisi- 
tion. Captain  I^yard,  also,  has  dis- 
played much  popular  talent,  and 
a  decree  of  perseverance  and  tact 
which  must  push  him  forward. 
Mr.  Sevmer  and  Hr.  Scott  also  de*- 
veloped  unexpected  talents  for  de- 
^tp.  The  Insh  party  have  derived 
debating  strength  in  the  person  of 
^Ir.  Macarthy,  the  new  member  for 
Cork.  One  speech  of  his,  for  con- 
centrated thought,  pointed  and  anti- 


thetical language,  and,  above  all,  for 
extreme  eloquence  in  delivery,  pro- 
duced a  great  effect,  and  gave  him  at 
once  a  position;  at  no  very  great 
distance,  he  would  even  bear  com- 
parison with  ^Ir.  Sheil.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  to  record  the 
evident  decay  of  Mr.  O'Conneirs 
physical,  nay,  even  of  his  mental 
powers.  As  a  debater,  he  is  com- 
paratively extinguished.  Mr.  Cob- 
den's  constitution,  also,  seems  to  have 
given  way  in  the  very  moment  of 
victory. 

The  real  party  contests  of  the 
session  have  b^en  contemptible  when 
compared  with  the  importance  of  the 
crisis.  They  have  au  turned  upon 
paltry  personalities.  This  was  but  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  art  and 
finesse  used  by  tne  premier  in  getting 
up  his  plan,  and  propping  it  with 
transparent  pretexts.  It  has  been 
the  most  trying  scene  of  Sir  Bobort 
Feel's  arduous  career.  Indeed,  an 
opinion  very  generally  prevails  that 
he  does  not  deake  to  resume  office, 
but  that  if  he  did,  he  might  be  prime 
minister  if  he  liked.  Of  what  iMirty  P 
If  past  treachery  did  not  forbid  lii- 
ture  confidence,  we  might  anawer, — of 
the  Conservatives ;  for  there  is  yet 
much  to  be  defended.  The  censure 
passed  on  Sir  Bobert  Peel  is  not 
grounded  so  much  on  his  policy  as 
on  its  inconsistency  with  his  past  pro* 
fessions.  Although  he  has  lost  mo« 
ral  influence  with  his  party,  he  has 
gained  ground  as  a  statesman^-has 
shewn  a  strone  will  and  a  definite 
purpose.  He  has  certainly  inspired 
vast  numbers  with  the  belief  that  he 
is  the  onlv  man  to  govern  the 
country.  Even  those  who  most  re- 
prehend his  proceedings  are  b^;in- 
ning  to  urge  that  the  Corn-laws 
formed  no  essential  part  of  a  Con* 
servative  system  of  policy— that  Sir 
Robert  Feel  saw  they^  must  go,  and 
took  means  to  anticipate  the  cata- 
strophe rather  than  be  overwhelmed 
in  it.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  not 
overestimate  the  foeUe  triumphs  of  a 
Bentinck  or  a  Disraeli.  The  best 
speeches  of  the  latter  were  those  in 
which  he  attacked  Sir  Bobert  Feel 
for  mediocrity,  and  a  timid  policy  a^ 
a  statesman ;  yet  as  sooq  as  the  pre? 
mier  adopts  the  only  bold  coursq 
open  to  nim,  he  turns  rQun4,  ai^d 
makes  the  charge  of  treachery.  An4 
of  Lord  George  B^ntm^k  it  jhouW 
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be  remembered,  that  to  attack  is  al-  glis,  althoagb  he  depzeeated,  more  io 

ways  an  easy  task;  for  you  take  every  sorrow  than  in  anger,  the  conduct  of 

thing  for  granted,  and  have  nothing  Sir  Robert  Feel,  adopted  a  very  mo- 

to  prove ;  you  have  only  to  assert  derate  tone  throughout  the 


ana  to  vituperate.  Politics  are  grow«  Does  he  perodve  that  the  Wh^  are 

ing  to  be  a   more   noble  pursuit  already  preparing   an  oigmintioii 

They  are  more  removed  from  the  against  tne  Churai,  beginning  with 

sphere  of  court  caballing  or  caprice,  the  Irish  branch  of  the  EstabM- 

and  cabinet  intrigue,  and  are  more  ment,  and  foresees  therefore  a  re- 

and  more  open  to  the  influence  of  union  of  the  Conservative  party  in 

public  opinion.    New  laws  of  poll-  its  defence  ?    If  so,  his  evident  desire 

tical  morality  are  thereby  rendered  not  to  exasperate  Sir  Rohm  Peel,  or 

necessary.    One  significant  fact  must  to  drive  him   beyond  the  pale  of 

have  been  remark^.  Sir  Robert  In-  Conservatism,  may  be  aoeounled  for. 


MORELl's  HlStORY  OP  MODERN  PHILOSOPIIT. 

In  our  artide  on  Mr.  MorelFs  Hiitory^  we  asserted  that  he  had  eiven  uo 
evidence  of  any  direct  acquaintance  with  ^le  works  of  the  philoeophen 
treated  of.  He  has  met  this  by  a  counter-statement,  in  which  he  pledges 
his  word  that  he  hat  read  them.  We  are  bound  to  accept  his  word,  bat  cui 
only  say,  that  the  evidence  afforded  by  his  book  is  such  that  he  must  hare 
read  with  very  little  profit,  or  with  a  verv  poor  memory,  as  the  public  trill 
conclude  from  the  following  statement.  For  the  sake  of  brevitv,  we  eonfioe 
ourselves  to  the  French  phuosophers  as  exhibited  bv  Mr.  Morel). 

We  open  Mr.  Moreil*s  book  at  the  various  places  where  he  qieabof 
French  writers,  and  compare  with  it,  page  by  pa^,  M.  Damiron*s  book ;  and 
we  solemnly  assure  the  reader  that  in  M.  Damiron  we  find  aU  the  puaa^ 
given  by  Mr.  Morell,  aU  the  exposition,  and,  what  is  still  more  snrprinng 
when  we  think  of  the  original  authors,  we  find  absolutely  nothing  of  this 
kind  in  Mr.  Morell  that  is  no/  in  M.  Damiron.  This  may  be  fortuitoiu, 
but  it  is  somewhat  marvellous.  Coincidences  so  striking  as  occur  between 
M.  Damiron  and  Mr.  Morell  are  curiosities  of  literature.  M.  Damiron 
eannot  even  quote  the  Journal  dea  Dib<Us  of  twenty  years  ago,  but 
Mr.  Morell  must  also  have  seen  the  very  paper  and  quoted  the  very 
passage  (for  all  we  are  ffiven  to  understand  to  the  contrary)!  When, 
therefore,  we  find  Mr.  Morell  givine  the  same  extracts  and  expositions  of 
Cabanis,  Garat,  Yolney,  Destutt  de  Tracy  (called  by  him  De^mdTt^^ 
Bronasais,  De  Maistre,  La  Mennais,  BaUanche,  Baron  d*£ckstein,  Axais,  as 
M.  Damiron  had  given,  somewhat  differently  worded  and  arranged,— when 
we  find  Mr.  MoreTl*s  views  sometimes  only  differing  from  tiioee  of  M.  Da- 
miron as  a  ]i)ad  translation  differs  from  the  originid— for  example,  the  fi» 
d^amsrtums  said  by  one  to  characterise  the  style  of  De  Maistre,  is  bv  tbe 
other  altered  to  ^'  tne  gloominess  of  his  opinions  *  V  what  are  we  to  eoncfade  ^ 
Ex  vno  discs  amnes  / 
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The  eventB  of  the  last  few  years 
have  brouffht  about  a  revolution  in 
the  political  world,  of  which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  underrate  or  to  over- 
look the  social  consequences.  The 
Reform-bill  was  a  fact,  of  which  we 
have  as  yet  seen  only  the  first-fruits. 
The  conditions  of  society  in  which 
we  move  forbid  us  to  imagine  that 
this  enactment,  momentous  as  it 
was,  can  be  the  be-all  and  the  end- 
all  of  our  civil  changes,  or  the  limit 
of  popular  process. 

Wc  do  not,  mdeed,  profess  to  co- 
incide with  the  opinions  of  those  who 
look  with  unmixed  satisfaction  on 
the  doctrine  of  "progress"  or  the 
dissolution  of  parties.  Indeed,  we 
think  the  two  terms  inconsistent. 
That  anv  advance  can  be  made  by 
the  l^islature  without  the  assistance 
of  party,  appears  as  impossible  as  that 
the  world  could  perform  its  present 
revolutions  if  the  laws  of  motion 
were  in  abeyance.  Whatever  pro- 
sress  has  been  made  in  anv  direction, 
has  been  made  by  the  combination  of 
several  parties  or  the  victory  of  one. 
Whatever  advance  may  hereafter  be 
made,  must  derive  its  force  and  mo- 
mentum from  the  stren^h  and  di- 
rection of  the  parties  which  produce 
it.  The  names,  indeed,  may  change, 
but  the  things  will  remain.  Bodies 
of  men  will  continue  to  be  influenced 
by  the  same  laws  of  gregarious  at- 
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traction  and  individual  submission, 
long  after  the  terras  "Whig"  and 
"  Tonr "  have  lost  their  application 
and  their  influence. 

It  becomes,  therefore,  a  question  of 
some  importance.  What  are  to  be  the 
representatives  of  that  motive  power 
which  is  to  give  an  impulse  to  this 
anticipated  progress  ?  Suppose  that 
the  present  names  of  party  become 
obsolete— the  present  l^ers  of  party 
effete,  who  are  to  be  the  interpreters 
of  the  popular  will,  the  guides  of 
popular  counsels,  the  controllers  and 
the  instigators  of  popular  passions  ? 
For  some  one  class  there  must  be  to 
intervene  between  the  people  and 
their  legislators,  between  desi^  and 
action,  between  hopes  and  realisation. 
Who,  then,  are  the  men  on  whom  ia 
to  devolve  the  duty  of  "moral 
suasion*' — the  responsibility  of  poli- 
tical guidance—the  power  of  political 
excitement  ? 

This  is  a  question  well  worth  con- 
sidering. It  is  one,  we  fear,  which 
many  Conservatives  too  frequently 
and  too  carelessly  overlook.  They 
forget  a  few  important  facts.  They 
shut  their  eyes  to  a  striking  chapter 
of  history.  They  avert  their  laces 
from  great  and  new  phenomena. 
The  Reform-bill  has  been  passed, 
and  they  still  look  on  England  as 
though  it  had  never  been  enacted. 
But  the  Reform-bill,   though   the 
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fruit  of  many  aspirations,  has  been 
but  the  seed  of  many  others.  It  is 
regarded  by  many  but  as  the  prelude 
to  other  and  greater  changes.  It  has 
put  in  motion  new  longings.  It  has 
created  new  desires,  i  et  there  are 
men  who  look  upon  it  as  the  barrier 
of  the  popular  impetus — the  con-> 
summation  of  a  turbulent  and  soon« 
satisfied  ambition.  They  think  the 
people  may  be  ruled  as  they  once 
were;  by  the  same  men  and  the 
same  means  that  sufficed  in  the  olden 
times.  They  forget  that  great  civil 
revolutions  leave  an  impress  on  the 
character  of  the  age  which  has  wit- 
nessed them  and  the  generation  which 
follow  them.  An  error  of  this  kind 
proceeds  rather  from  indolence  than 
from  obstinacy,  but,  unattended  to, 
is  soon  hardened  into  a  creed  of 
obstinate  and  exclusive  dog^matism. 
It  is  not  only  to  the  change  which 
came  over  the  nation*s  dream  at  the 
time  of  the  Reform -bill  that  we 
would  call  the  attention  and  the  re- 
collection of  our  Conservative  readers, 
but  also  to  the  attendant  circum- 
stances, which  have  given  it  import- 
ance and  extension.  Since  the  year 
1832,  upwards  of  two  million  souls* 
have  been  added  to  the  population ; 
but  that  population  diners  much 
from  the  myriads  that  preceded  It. 
It  is  no  longer  an  uneducated,  no 
longer  a  brutal,  no  longer  a  mere 
drudge-like  population.  It  may  not 
be  thorougnly  educated,  yet  its 
instruction  is  better,  its  knowledge 
is  more  complete  than  formerly. 
Although  our  system  is  open  to  the 
charge  of  sectarian  exclusiveness,  it 
yet  merits  the  praise  of  sectarian 
rivalry.  Churcnman,  Papist,  and 
Dissenter  have  done  the  best  that  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  allow  of 
their  doing  for  the  education  of  their 
poorer  brethren.  That  much  re- 
mains to  be  done,  and  that  much 
hereafter  will  be  done  by  the  State, 
for  the  mental  no  less  than  the  phy- 
sical improvement  of  their  condition, 
there  is,  hap])ily,  little  reason  to 
doubt.  But  imperfect  as  the  in- 
struction hitherto  given  is,  it  is  equally 
impossible  to  deny  that  it  is  very 
powerful  both  for  ^ood  and  for  evil. 
A  curiosity  on  political  subjects  has 
lieen  awakened  which  can  never  be 


lulled.  A  eritidfin  of  politieal  per- 
sonases  has  been  called  into  play, 
whicQ  it  would  be  easier  to  conciliate 
than  suppress.  Men  in  high  statioa 
are  judged  with  a  keen  and  scruti- 
nising minuteness ;  the  relations  and 
the  tactics  of  parties  are  canvaaed 
with  warmth  and  interest  by  dines 
who  were  formerly  supposed  to  be 
blind  or  indifferent  to  the  progresi  of 
the  political  drama.  Above  all,  the 
inconsistency  between  the  promisea 
and  the  performances  of  statesmen 
affords  to  every  one  who  can  resd, 
write,  or  only  talk,  abundant  mate- 
rial for  severe  comment  and  rigorous 
condemnation.  With  the  fuihties 
which  now  exist  for  oonununicatinj; 
knowledge,  thd  opportunities  of  poli- 
tical discussion  are  indefinitely  mul- 
tiplied. Every  dub  and  every  public- 
house  has  its  oracles  and  its  de- 
daimers.  Almost  every  body  reads 
a  newspaper,  and  those  who  do  not 
read  listen  with  attention  to  those 
who  do. 

In  such  a  state  of  things  a  new 
order  has  been  called  into  existence, 
or  rather  has  j^wn  into  importance. 
With  the  cultivation  of  the  national 
intellect  has  increased  the  power  of 
those  who  communicate  with  it  on 
national  subjects.  The  new^Nmer 
has  become  something  greater  than 
the  vehicle  of  news.  Ae  newspaper- 
writer  is  far  superior  to  the  ola  hack 
commentator  on  trite  events,  or  the 
wholesale  dealer  in  party  scandal. 
The  experience  of  the  last  four  yean 
has  shewn  that  *' leading  articles'* 
need  not  necessarily  be  neavy,  or 
abusive,  or  personal.  We  now  imov 
that  they  may  be  written  with  salient 
piquancy,  sportive  humour,  and  even 
argumentative  eloquence.  It  would 
be  possible  to  refer  to  artides  in  oar 
principal  journals  which  have  dis- 
plaved  learning  without  pedantry, 
and  the  graces  of  composition  with- 
out the  appearance  of  labour.  This, 
in  a  literaiy  point  of  view,  shews  a 
great  improvement  on  the  jonraalinn 
of  our  ancestors.  But  the  literary 
part  of  the  sul^ect  is  the  least  im- 
portant. The  social  and  ihe  political 
consequences  of  such  an  advance  are 
immeasurably  niore  momentous  than 
the  graces  of  style  and  the  beauties 
of  writing.    But  grave  though  they 


*  See  Returns  moved  by  Mr.  F.  Scott  last  January,  and  ni)de  by  the  Board  of 
Trade, 
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1)6,  we  fear  that  th^  aie  too  gene- 
rally overlooked  by  those  to  whose 
hands  we  would  see  the  govenunent 
of  this  country  committed  and  whose 
influence  we  woi^  preserve  over  the 
ininds  and  fortunes  of  the  peo^e. 
It  is  the  nature  of  the  Conservative 
party  in  all  countries  to  be  indifferent 
where  it  should  be  iealous,  and  indo- 
lent where  it  ouffht  to  be  active. 
Suspidoa  is  roused  too  late  when  a 
new  foe  has  come  into  the  field,  and 
enei^  is  out  of  ulace  when  the  enemy 
has  gained  confidence  and  strength. 
Knowledjflne  is  power.  Opinion  is 
power.  iBut  greater  power  is  ex- 
erased  bv  those  who  oiffuse  know- 
ledge or  build  up  opinion.  And  yet 
they  who  are  the  creators  of  public 
opinion  and  the  diffusers  of  political 
knowledge  hold  a  position  which  is 
deemed  equivocal  by  the  arbiters  of 
social  etiquette,  and  viewed  yriih  jea- 
lousy, mixed  with  a  simulated  con- 
tempt, by  the  leaders  of  political 
factions. 

This  is  not  as  it  should  be.  Nor 
can  it  be  so  long.  Jounudiam  has 
bjr  a  combmation  of  events  been 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  jurofession. 
By  a  concurrence  of  conspiring  cir- 
enmstanees,  it  has  gained  influence 
over  the  hearts  and  intellects  of  the 
-peapls.  It  has  drafted  into  its  ranks 
education,  information,  and  ability. 
It  has  exhibited  earnestness,  elo- 
quence, and  brilliance.  It  has  alto- 
gether fulfilled  its  mission  with  dig- 
nity and  int^^ty.  It  has  used  power 
beneficially  where  it  might  have 
abused  it.  It  has  remonstrated  with 
factious  license  and  popular  passion, 
where  it  might  have  ministered  to 
the  one  and  pandered  to  the  other. 
It  has  rarelv  forgotten  the  great  in- 
terests of  toe  country  or  the  duties 
of  the  legislature.  It  has  spoken 
out  fearlessly  against  oppression, 
against  cruelty,  against  cant.  It  has 
been,  in  almost  eveiy  instamce,  truljr 
national.  On  a  recent  occasion,  it 
has  dispUiyed  a  singular  union  of 
strong  English  feeUng  with  the  love 
of  peace  and  the  desire  of  reconcilia- 
tion. Of  course,  we  now  speak  of 
the  more  unbiassed  and  influential 
journals,— of  journals  too  long  esta- 
blished to  compromise  their  chimicter, 
and  too  wealthy  to  prostitute  their 
functions.  That  there  are  others  of 
less  character,  of  less  circulation,  also 
of  less  principle,  we  admit.      We 


admit,  also,  that  their  forfeiture  of 
principle  and  advocacy  of  wrong  be- 
came almost  indispensable  to  the  in- 
crease of  their  circulation  and  the 
au^entation  of  their  influence.  But 
this  very  admission  is  an  argument 
in  favour  of  that  which  we  are  urging, 
the  necessity  of  giving  to  journalists 
a  recognised  position  in  the  social 
and  pditical  scale.  It  is  an  argw 
nufUum  ad  hominem^  addressed  to  men 
who  dream  not  of  the  motives  which 
sway  their  fellow-men.  It  is  an 
argtmymtum  ad  Hmorem,  addressed  to 
those  who  never  move  until  they  are 
frightened  into  motion.  K  power  so 
great  as  that  which  newspapers  pos- 
sess can  be  exercised  over  the  masses 
b^  the  less  distinffuished  writers,—* 
if  satire  devoid  ofpoint,  if  scurrility 
without  humour,  ir  buffoonery  with- 
out wit,  and  scandal  divested  of  truth 
can  exasperate  sluggishness  into 
wrath,  indifference  into  indignation, 
apathy  into  partisanship,— if  they  can 
give  a  tone,  and  a  colour,  and  a  di- 
rection to  the  thoughts,  passions,  and 
creeds  of  many  thousands  amonffst 
the  partially  educated  and  the  easuy 
influenced  of  our  countrymen,  what, 
think  you,  would  be  the  effect  of  the 
same  disposition  and  the  same  endea- 
vours, adorned  with  more  garish 
qualities,  inspired  with  a  subtler 
sophistry,  and  guided  by  a  definite 
and  uniform  purpose?  Let  it  be 
borne  in  mind  that  now  we  sail 

<*  On  tbe  smooth  surface  of  a  summer- 
sea:" 

the  elements  of  popular  disturbance 
are  at  rest ;  the  clouds  of  political 
difficulties  have  sunk  below  the  ho- 
rizon. But  when  a  new  crisis  arises 
— ^when  distress  broods  over  our  large 
towna— when  want  and  stagnation 
darken  the  homesteads  of  our  wealth, 
then  the  power  of  the  press  for  evil 
may  be  found  to  be  as  great  as  it  has 
hitherto  been  for  good.  It  is  difficult 
to  prevent  men  from  seizing  an  oppor- 
tunity which  may  exalt  Uiemselves. 
It  is  almoat  impossible  to  prevent 
the  gratification  of  a  passion  which  is 
at  once  composed  of  unsatisfied  am- 
bition and  mortified  egotism.  As 
lon^  as  there  are  ready  writers  and 
anxious  readers,  so  long  will  the 
former  devote  their  energy  and  their 
talent  to  vindicating^  an  unrecognised 
position,  and  avenging  an  undeserved 
stigma. 
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But  our  friends  say,  "We  must 
trust  to  the  honour  and  the  justice  of 
the  press,  as  well  as  of  every  other 
profession.**  How  ungenerous  is  the 
reply!  A  hody  of  men  are  first 
ostracised  from  a  state  in  which  they 
are  most  powerful,  and  then  require 
to  fulfil  every  moral  duty  under 
the  sun.  They  are  expected  to 
discharge  their  functions  with  un- 
swerving faith  and  unaltered  abi- 
lity; but  they  are  expected  to  sit 
down  in  unrepining  and  unrelieved 
obscurity.  They  are  to  interpret  be- 
tween tne  senate  and  the  people — 
they  are  to  illustrate  complex  argu* 
ments  by  a  graceful  and  felicitous 
composition — ^they  are  to  make  the 
difficult  easy  and  the  dry  amusing^ — 
they  are  not  unfi*equently  to  furnish 
arguments  for  those  who,  in  parlia- 
ment, prop(»e  or  resist  creat  mea- 
sures of  le«;i8lation ;  ana  after  dis- 
charging all  these  duties  with  fidelity 
and  talent,  they  are  to  be  merged  in 
the  obscurity  of  the  anonymous, 
where  they  are  not  punished  by  the 
infamy  of  notoriety.  ^  They  manage 
these  things  better  in  France.**  But 
they  have  had  a  fearful  lesson.  "  I 
am  going  to  punish  a  youns  writer 
for  a  libel  on  the  court,*'  said  D'Ar- 

r ion  to  Madame  de  Barn.  "Don*t 
a  fool !  **  was  the  reply  of  the 
shrewd  mistress:  "if  he  is  clever, 
take  him  into  your  service ;  if  he  is 
stupid,  take  no  notice  of  him.'*  "I 
wish,**  was  the  penitent  remark  of  a 
terrified  Loyalist  to  Madame  Roland, 
"  I  wish  that  we  had  enlisted  on  our 
side  some  of  those  terrible  pens  and 
mouths  that  have  raised  this  storm 
against  us  r  The  causes  of  the  second 
have  confirmed  the  inferences  to  which 
thefirstEevolutionmighthaveledany 
but  the  most  perverse  and  stubborn 
minds.  The  journalist  in  France  has 
a  station  which  is  recognised,  be- 
cause it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise 
the  workings  of  his  talents  and  the 
operations  of  his  intellect    But  the 


rench  journalist  often  exercises  a 
filial  and  pernicious  power.  We,  as 
a  nation,  nave  had  reason  to  com- 
plain of  partial  statements,  mflamma- 
tory  doctrines,  and  sectarian  jealousy. 
The  Frendi  journalist  addresses  men 
of  quick  feefings,  not  of  sober  judg- 
ment. Heseeks  to  excite  and  to  please, 
not  to  convince  or  to  conciliate.  In- 
stead of  assuaging  he  provokes  evil 
passions  { instead  of  consulting  the  in- 


terests, he  ministers  to  the  i 
of  his  countrymen.    But  the  {"reiKfa 
journalist  is  in  the  best  socie^.    He 
IS  flattered  by  the  homaoe  dibe  rich 
and  the  attentran  of  tne  lair.    His 
name  is  known  in  all  political  drdn 
with  advantage,  in  his  own  with  fame 
and  honour,  lie  is  sometimes  a  peer, 
alwa^  a  celebrity.    His  yioknee  is 
deKribed  as  zeal,  his  asperity  aa  ek>- 
quence,  his  encouragement  of  war  as 
nationality.  But  to  nis  En^ish  com- 
peer, who  neither  oondesoends  to  vul- 
gar abuse  nor  desls  in  the  ftnnent- 
ation  of  wretched  prnudice,  there  is 
no  place  asa^ed  in  tne  social  ctrde. 
As  for  political  rewards,  except  of 
the  lowest  kind,  such   thinn    an 
never  dreamed  of.    Oocasioiially,  in- 
deed, a  clever  writer  steals  into  a 
nondescript  office,  without  a  miiie 
and  almost  without  a  salary,  to  exnt 
on  behalf  of  an  ambiguoua  and  aa 
unintelligible  minister  the  eleremesB 
and  the  vigour  which  he  had  dis- 
played in  the  columns  of  The  Tlnses, 
or  The  Chramde,  But  what  £i^;fisli 
minister  would  ever  dream  of  hold- 
ing the  conductors  of  those  two  jour- 
nals  in  the  same  consideration  in 
which  the  editors  of  La  I^resae  and 
the  DibaU  are  held  by  MM.  Thiers 
and  Guisot ;  or  such  writers  as  Mr. 
Everett  and  Mr.  Webster,  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States  ? 

And  who  are  the  men  that  are 
thus  robbed  of  a  well-earned  ertima- 
tion,  and  defhmded  of  their  proper 
reward?  They  are,  for  the  most 
part,  men  of  scholar-like  attainments, 
gentiemanly  notions  and  associations. 
They  are  emphatically  lxiW(^«r  flmnu 
h^fUfM.  They  have,  many  of  them, 
up  to  that  time  of  life  wtai  the  di- 
vergence of  different  pursuits  ootn- 
mences,  been  the  companions,  the 
rivals,  or  the  friends  of  those  whom 
the  advantages  of  birth  and  f<Nrtane 
elevate  to  rapid  promotion  and  early 
power.  Th^  are  generally  mem* 
bers  of  one  of  two  laborious  prafesa- 
ions,  each  of  which  is  capable  of 
eliciting  the  highest  mental  powers 
of  its  votaries.  As  lawyers  or  medi* 
cal  practitionerB,  they  are  conversant 
with  the  more  hiddeti  passages  of 
human  life,  and  the  prevailing  mo- 
tives of  human  conduct.  Divided 
between  the  study  of  books  and  the 
study  of  men,  they  are  peenliariy 
able  to  generalise  tne  scattered  inci- 
dents oftheir  experience,  as  well  as 
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to  amplify  the  abstractions  of  writ- 
ten lore.  It  is  true  that  the  social 
conditions  under  which  they  live 
forbid  them  to  devote  their  lives  en- 
tirely to  journalism.  In  obedience 
to  a  false  but  not  unintelligible  shame, 
th^  prefer  being  briefless  barristers, 
ana  nnsucccssful  practitioners,  to  pro- 
fessing a  craft  wnich  the  bigotry  of 
fashion  does  not  admit  to  be  reput- 
able, and  the  superciliousness  of  power 
depreciates  whue  it  fears.  That  such 
a  state  of  things  is  most  pitiable,  can- 
not be  denied.  But  the  loss  and  the 
shame  fall  on  the  country  which  to- 
lerates such  fanaticism,  and  the  party 
leaders  who  encourage  it.  The  last 
ministry  may  serve  as  a  lesson  to  fu- 
ture governments,  who  mav  presume 
to  contemn  the  influence  of  the  press. 
It  professed  to  dispense  with  the  ser- 
vices of  the  press.  In  no  aspect  of 
parties  did  it  retain  systematically 
amr  of  the  great  oigans  of  opinion. 
What  was  the  consequence  P  It  had 
no  advocate  when  it  was  in  the 
wrong;  no  eflident  eulogiser  when 
it  was  in  the  rif;ht.  The  conduct  of 
the  prime  minister  was  anatomised 
with  keen  severity.  Every  known 
fault  was  always  kept  in  view.  His 
character  underwent  repeated  and 
minute  analysis.  And  finally,  what 
was  the  natural  reward  of  an  esotism 
cold,  repulsive,  and  ridiculous  ?  Be- 

Eudiating  the  support  of  the  press, 
e  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of 
the  Lea^e,  and  oflered  a  premium 
to  organised  and  noisy  agitation.  He 
rejected  the  aid  of  men  of  intelligent 
and  dbdplined  minds,  to  rely  on  the 

S;tronage  of  such  auxiliaries  as 
essrs.  Bright  and  Smith!  What- 
ever may  be  Eaid  or  thought  of  the 
peculiar  charges  brought  agunst  the 
cx-premier  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  every 
literary  man  who  is  not  base  enough 
to  deny  or  depreciate  his  calling, 
must  exult  at  the  vigorous  and  vin- 
dictive energy  with  which  the  mem- 
ber for  Shrewsbury  has  avenged  the 
slight  put  upon  his  order,  not  only 
in  his  own  case,  but  in  the  instances 
of  others,  who,  like  Mackintosh  and 
Horner,  were  condemned  to  feel  the 
insolence  of  rank  and  the  intolerance 
of  coteries. 

But  injustice  of  this  kind  cannot 
long  continue.  The  evil  will  right 
itself  ere  long.  The  increased  com- 
munication l^twccn  different  coun- 
tries— the  natural  sympathy  between 


literary  men  of  every  nation— -the 
mutual  yearning  of  intelligent  and 
ardent  minds  in  every  quarter  of 
Europe,  preclude  the  notion  that 
they  who  eive  spirit  and  direction  to 
the  English  press  can  long  be  mened 
in  an  inglorious  obscimty.  The 
French  papers  have  for  many  years 
done  justice  to  the  temper  and  talent 
of  our  leading  journals— already  the 
American  press  pays  homage  to  a 
spirit,  of  wnich  itself  unfortunately 
has  too  small  a  share — ^the  leadinff 
weekly  and  daily  papers  of  England 
are  perused  with  attention  in  Prussia, 
in  Switzerland,  in  Spain,  and  even 
in  Italy.  They  are  quoted ;  they  are 
praised ;  they  are  censured ;  but  they 
are  always  respected.  But  the  men 
whose  sentiments  are  thus  effecting  a 
slow  but  certain  revolution  in  the 
mind  of  continental  Europe  —  and 
whose  calm  tone  wins  amniration 
from  the  diplomatists  of  rival  nations 
-y-are  condemned  to  hear  their  voca- 
tion depredated  at  home,  and  denied 
the  fruits  even  of  legitimate  appro- 
bation. Can  such  an  antagonism  be- 
tween the  fact  of  power  and  its  re- 
cognition continue  long  P  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  the  interpreters  of  opinion 
between  great  and  powerful  nations 
shall  always  be  respected  in  every 
other  land  except  their  ownP  Or 
that  their  claims  to  the  thanks  of 
their  countrymen  shall  be  acknow- 
ledged only  in  periods  of  political 
convulsion  or  international  discord, 
to  be  foi^otten  again  as  soon  as  the 
storm  has  passed  away  and  men's 
minds  are  at  rest  P  We  hold  this  to 
be  impossible.  Every  day  that  dif- 
fuses intelligence  over  Europe,  in- 
creases the  number  of  men  who  watch 
the  opinions  of  joumajists  with  in- 
terest, and  criticise  their  writings 
with  skill.  Sooner  or  later,  there- 
fore, the  popular  judgment  of  other 
countries  must  react  upon  that  of 
England. 

But  let  it  not  be  for  an  instant 
supposed,  that  we  are  claiming  for  the 
journalists  the  merit  of  perfection. 
We  admit  that  journalism  exhibits 
many  evils — some  of  them  inherent 
in  its  nature,  the  others  simply  in- 
cidental to  its  present  condition. 
We  admit  with  regret — but  not  to 
the  extent  of  the  assertion  made  by 
those  who  hate  tiie  press — that  jour- 
nalism is  disfigured  by  the  vices  of 
exaggeration,    temerity,    and  even 
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sometimes  of  gross  mistatement. 
For  the  last  and  greatest  fault  we 
would  plead  only  tnat  which  we  be- 
lieve to  be  its  real  excuse,  viz.  the 
non-access  to  the  best  information. 
We  confidently  assert,  that  not  one 
editor  of  any  respectable  London 
journal  would  sanction  a  deliberate 
lie  by  the  authority  of  his  columns. 
That  journalists  should  sometimes 
err  as  to  &cts,  is  inseparable  from 
tbdr  position ;  but  that  they  lie  in- 
tentionally,  we  utterly  disbelieve: 
whilst  we  much  doubt  whether  their 
inaccuracies  are  so  frequent  or  so 
great  as  it  is  the  fashion  for  people 
of  strong  feelings  and  stronger  lan- 
guage to  assert.  And  when  we  re- 
member the  thousand  pens  that  are 
perpetually  scribbling  to  editors — 
the  hundreds  of  persons  who  are 
ceaselessly  putting  themselves,  or 
trying  to  put  themselves,  in  oral 
communication  with  them — ^the  mul- 
tiplicity of  interests,  personal, 'mer- 
cantile, or  political,  which  a  false 
rumour  or  a  mysteriousinnuendo  may 
serve — ^the  petty  spleen,  the  malice, 
or  the  ambition,  that  may  be  grati- 
fied by  statements  which  have  been 
stamped  by  the  authority,  and  circu- 
lated b^  the  popularity  of  an  esta- 
blished journal, — ^when  we  remember 
these  things,  instead  of  wondering 
that  the  good  sense  of  an  editor  is 
sometimes  at  sea,  or  his  credulity 
sometimes  deceived,  we  ought  to  won- 
der rather  that  he  is  ^nerally  so 
cautious  in  receiving  evidence,  and 
so  judicious  in  weighing  it.  Instead 
of  taunting  the  press  with  unjustifi- 
able carelessness,  the  world  ought  to 
wonder  at  its  excessive  prudence ; 
instead  of  reprobating  its  indifference 
to  truth,  to  marvel  at  its  ^neral  ac- 
cnfucy  and  good  faith;  instead  of 
denouncing  it  for  pandering  to  mor- 
bid curiosity  and  nudevolent  passions, 
to  praise  it  for  resisting  the  tempta- 
tions of  interest  and  popularity.  Sup- 
pose that  the  editors  of  The  Times^ 
ChronicUy  and  Heraldy  were  to  pub- 
lish their  correspondence  of  any  one 
day,  what  would  the  world  say  to 
it  r  How  many  imputations  on  pri- 
vate, how  many  attacks  on  xjublic 
character,  would  be  contained  in  it ! 
How  many  charges  which  envy  would 
be  only  too  happy  to  believe,  mis- 
chief to  diffuse,  and  iffnorance  to 
chuckle  over  I  How  much  that  mieht 
mislead  the  vulgar,  puzzle  the  edu- 


cated, and  deBght  the  malwiiiDt! 
How  much,  that— if  nle  ana  nolo* 
riety  were  ihe  only  objects  of  editon 
—would  make  a  daily  paper  is  noto- 
rious a  piece  of  property  as  the  ii»t 
notorious  of  its  weekly  rivals  I  But 
put  intentional  fidaehoods  and  pre- 
meditated ealummes  aside,  and  whit 
a  fund  of  error  and  untruth  vMA 
be  communicated  to  the  public  mider 
the  guise  of  **  confidential  eammum- 
cation  r  Only  imarine  the  nniltitiide 
of  "well-in&rmea  peiBons,**  wbo, 
possessing  but  the  smallest  inklint 
of  knowledge  on  an^r  subject,  wofold, 
nevertheless,  not  shnnk  from  the  re- 
sponsibility of  duping  the  worid  by 
coinages  the  most  impudent  and  in- 
ferences the  most  irrational!  Only 
conceive  some  junior  lord  of  the 
treasury,  or  some  third-rate  under- 
secretaiy,  whom  it  has  been  the  ob- 
ject of  an  astute  premier  to  mp&tj 
by  fHvolons  pretexts  and  irrelmDt 
pretences,  deluging  the  public  whh 
nis  errors  through  the  coilunve  cre- 
dulity of  an  incompetent  and  thoogbt- 
less  journalist  I  That  such  tmnp 
do  occur  somdmes^  is  undoubtedly 
true ;  but  that  they  do  not  occur 
often— in  fiikct,  that  they  occur  so 
seldom,  is  a  proof  of  the  sagacity  and 
caution  of  those  men  on  wnom  resti 
the  duty  of  noticing  state  affairs  to 
the  people.  And  they  never  would 
occur  at  all,  if  the  leaders  of  parties 
would  habitually  put  themselves  into 
direct  communication  with  ^e  prin- 
cipal organs  of  public  opinion.  Tbere 
is,  at  this  moment,  not  a  single  part? 
in  parliament,  the  opinions  of  which 
are  not  represented  by  some  daily 
paper.  Tet  it  would  he  difficnlt  to 
pomt  out  any  party  in  parliament 
which  professes  to  be  represented  by 
one,  except  the  Protectionists,  whose 
accreditea  interpreter  is  ITte  Morn- 
ing Herald.  The  Tones  gives  too 
independent  and  uncertain  aarist- 
ance  to  the  Whigs  to  be  called  their 
oi^an. 

The  mischief  done  in  this  ^jr  is 
manifold.  But  the  worst  effect  which 
it  produces  is  the  air  of  mystery  and 
concealment  in  which  it  involves  the 
whole  press.  Mmisters  and  Opposi- 
tion leaders  sometimes  convey  in- 
formation to  the  journals  of  Iffiais- 
terial  or  Opposition  politics.  For- 
merly this  was  a  more  common  aae 
than  now.  In  the  last  Whig  minis- 
tiy,  TThe  Chronicle  was  locked  upon 
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as  a  safe  exponent  of  the  cabinet's 
intentions.  During  the  Peel  admin- 
istration, The  TimeSf  on  one  or  two 
memorable  occasions,  anticipated  its 
contemporaries  in  promulgating  the 
designs  of  the  government  But  it 
can  now  scarcely  be  called  the  cus- 
tom of  either  party  to  communicate 
-with  or  by  the  press;  and  even  when 
it  is  done,  it  is  done  in  a  dark,  under- 
hand sort  of  way,  as  if  both  parties 
were  ashamed  of  what  they  were 
doing.  And  this  sort  of  feeling  is 
incr^sed  by  the  terms  which  most 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  daily  press 
exact  mmi  its  contributors,  and  which 
the  majority  of  the  latter  condescend 
to  accept :  viz.  those  of  writing  ano- 
nymously. K  there  is  one  curse 
greater  than  another,  or  one  more 
sensibly  fblt  by  every  one  who  is 
connected  with  journalism,  it  is  the 
burden  of  the  anonymous.  To  fevenr 
honourable  and  candid  man  conceal- 
ment is  invariably  offensive.  Youth 
repudiates  it;  courage  desnises  it; 
fau:  play  denounces  it.  To  do  a 
thiDtf,  tm  to  keep  it  hid  from  the 
world,  seems,  to  a  man  of  ingenuous 
and  manly  mind,  mean,  paltry,  and 
contemptible.  But  to  do  a  thin^  day 
after  day— to  make  it  a  jjrofession — 
in  a  measure,  to  live  by  it — and  yet 
to  deny  your  calling,  and  to  hide  it 
from  every  one, — would  be  the  most 
dastardly  policy,  were  it  not  an  im- 
Dossible  one.  But  it  is  impossible. 
No  man  can  for  a  long  time  conceal 
his  avocations  from  his  friends  or  his 
relatives,  except  at  the  expense  of 
the  most  shameM  equivocation  or 
the  most  monstrous  lying.  But  yet 
he  can  conceal  it  from  the  world  and 
the  public.  He  can,  by  a  rare  author- 
ity, impose  silence  on  the  confiden- 
tial friend,  the  casual  acquaintance, 
nay,  sometimes  even  on  the  wife  or 
sister  of  his  love.  But  even  if  he 
succeed  in  quieting  the  chuckling 
loquacity  of  friencQy  pride,  or  the 
exuberant  vanity  of  female  affection, 
how  painful  is  this  silence,  how  con- 
tem|>tible  this  suppression !  In  any 
one  it  is  so,  but  now  much  more  in 
him  who  has  taken  upon  himself  to 
criticise  the  conduct  of  public  men, 
and  who  ought  not  to  snrink  from 
that  publicity  which  he  stamps  upon 
the  words  and  actions  of  others. 
There  is  only  one  apology  which 
can  reasonably  be  urged  in  de- 
fence of  a  system  which  those  who 


suffer  from  it  find  to  be  most 
irksome,  and  that  defence  is  more 
shameless  than  the  system  itself. 
It  is  perpetually  advanced  by 
the  Proprietors  of  Public  Journals, 
and  i^  to  this  effect,  that  more  at- 
tention is  paid  to,  and  greater  im- 
pression made  on,  the  public  mind, 
by  the  indefinite  "  wb  '  of  an  un- 
known multitude,  than  by  the  ac- 
knowledged opinions  and  disserta- 
tions of  certain  notorious  Messrs. 
A,  B,  C,  &c.  In  other  words, "  Omne 
ignotum  pro  magnifico,**  is  the  sum 
and  substance  of  an  argument  which, 
if  it  were  as  strictly  and  literally  acted 
on  as,  fortunately,  it  is  mty  would 
condemn  a  large  body  of  educated 
and  high-minded  gentlemen  to  a 
life  of  self-abnegation  the  most  con- 
temptible and  degrading  that  can 
be  imagined.  Fortunately,  circum- 
stances are  stronger  than  systems, 
And  experience  has  proved  the  im- 
poteibillty  of  a  journalist  preserving 
nis  incognito  entirely  for  a  long  time 
together ;  but  the  argument  itself  is  a 
bad  one.  A  journal  owes  its  celebrity 
and  favour  to  the  excellence  of  its 
writers,  not  to  their  obscurity.  Nay, 
in  some  cases,  the  fame  and  popularity 
of  papers  depend  upon  the  established 
reputation  of  writers  or  conductors. 
What  did  not  the  John  Bull,  in  times 
gone  by,  owe  to  the  recognised  editor- 
ship of  Theodore  Hook?  What 
would  be  the  feeling  with  which 
people  would  regard  the  severcnce 
of  Messrs.  Fonblanque  and  Klntoul 
from  the  columns  of  the  Examiner 
and  Spectator  f  And  why  should 
not  the  same  be  the  case  with  the 
daily  as  with  the  weekly  papers? 
It  is  most  selfish  to  depnvc  men  of 
their  due  praise  bjr  exacting  from 
them  a  reserve  which,  in  many  in- 
stances, is  equivocal,  and  in  some 
dishonourable;  which  exposes  them 
to  the  suspicion  of  having  written  that 
which  nothing  should  have  induced 
them  to  write,  or  the  more  fearful 
temptation  of  writing  that  which 
publicity  would  certainly  deter  them 
urom  writing.  Both  the  suspicion 
and  the  temptation  are  too  high  a 
tribute  to  exact  from  gentlemen  and 
scholars  for  the  support  of  great  and 
influential  paners. 

We  have  aomitted  that  perfect  in- 
cognito is  impossible.  The  connexion 
which  any  one  has  with  the  press, 
sooner  or  later  oozes  out    It  is  told 
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in  confidence;  and  when  did  not 
Vanity  triumph  in  the  betraval  of  a 
secret  ?  The  circle  of  *'  conndence'* 
gradually  becomes  wider  and  wider. 
It  is  told  by  one  to  two  or  three,  on 
the  8ame  assurance  as  that  on  which 
he  himself  received  it ;  the  two  or 
three  divulce  it  to  their  friends ;  and, 
by  the  end  of  a  few  months,  the 
anonymous  "leader*"  of  pnblicopinion 
finds  that  he  has  attained  a  certain 
limited  notoriety.  But  this  has  its 
disappointments.  It  is  not  fame. 
The  fact  does  not  travel  beyond  a 
circle ;  and  of  that  circle,  perhaps, 
nearly  one  half  look  down  with  high 
contempt  on  all  literary  men,  and 
cspedally  on  all  journalists.  Add  to 
this  the  blunders  and  mistatements 
which  his  semi-celebrity  entails.  He 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  fiistidious  of 
men.  He  is  set  down  as  the  author 
of  a  "  spunky"  piece  of  coarse  ri- 
baldiT  or  vulgar  fiicetiousness.  He 
may  be  the  most  conscientious ;  he  is 
charged  with  the  composition  of  an 
invective  virulently  personal,  or  of 
innuendoes  impudently  false.  He 
denies  it  with  eagerness;  and  the 
very  anxiety  of  his  denial  is  impnted 
to  self-conviction  of  guilt  and  a  fear 
of  its  consequences. 

It  would  be  a  monstrous  delusion 
to  suppose  that  journalists  often  com- 
mit themselves  or  their  contributors 
in  this  way.  Far,  very  far  from  it 
The  conductors  of  the  daUy  press  are, 
for  the  most  part,  honourable  men, 
and  utterly  incapable  of  deliberate 
falsehood  or  fraud ;  but,  as  we  have 
said  above,  thev  are  liable  to  many 
impositions  and  many  temptations, 
and  it  would  be  almost  inconsistent 
with  human  infirmity  if  they  were 
not  sometimes  deluded  by  the  for- 
mer, and  always  resisted  the  latter. 
And  it  too  frequently  happens  that 
personal  pique  or  party  animosity 
provides  unscrupulous  commentators 
just  at  the  crisis  of  a  half-known 
incident  or  a  grossly  exaggerated 
rumour.  The  unscrupulousness  of 
these  men  is  visited  upon  tlieir  more 
honourable  brethren ;  and  those  who 
would  blush  to  say  aught  behind 
another's  back  that  they  would  not 
say  to  his  face,  are,  in  their  own 
circle,  exposed  to  the  obloquy  and 
odium  which  are  at  all  times  reserved 
for  the  scurrilous  lil)ellcr  and  anony- 
mous calumniator.  So  that  the  same 
writer,  whose  powers  of  reasoning  or 


expression  have  both  delighted  ud 
instructed  thousands,  is  putoaalerd 
with  the  wicked  assassm  of  printe 
character  or  the  dishonest  foiger  of 
political  lies.  Is  not  this  moit  un- 
just ?  And  what  is  the  Tiloe  of  the 
plea  in  which  the  practice  is  de 
fended  ?  Is  the  chancier  of  aa  in- 
telligent genUeman  or  refined  scholar 
of  less  moment  than  the  sappoKd 
influence  which  secresy  is  soj^nKd 
to  give  to  a  wealthy  and  ffiddy 
circulated  paper  ? 

Again,  is  it  not  unjust  to  defhad 
a  politioal  writer  of  those  revs^ 
which  he  has  a  right  to  expect  for 
his  professional  services?  Enghiid 
is  the  only  country  in  the  irorid 
where  the  adroitness  of  the  political 
pen  does  not  neoesauily  win  jolitiol 
employment.  France,  Pmana,  Bel- 
gium, and  the  United  States,  do 
not  scorn  to  advance  to  highly  rab- 
lic  situations  the  men  whose  inteUeets 
have  guided  public  opinion;  bot 
here  the  press  has  no  representstires 
in  power,  and  few  in  parliaiiient  The 
exigencies  of  modem  times  wiU,  per- 
haps, hereafter  induce  one  party  intbe 
State  to  recognise  the  claims  of  moi 
who  have  done  well  that  which  it  is 
not  easy  to  do  at  all.  In  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli the  aristocraqr  have  already 
found  an  able,  and  now  an  indispens- 
able, coadjutor;  and  we  anoerely  trust 
that  the  members  of  a  Frotectiooist 
ministnr  will  not  be  frifditened  by 
any  fabe  shame  or  coterie  etiquette 
from  paying  the  handsomest  acknoff- 
ledgment  they  can  to  a  man  whowu 
an  able  writer  of  "  leaden"  before 
he  was  an  able  speaker  in  parlii- 
ment.  But  as  for  the  Whigs,  w 
have  no  hope  in  them.  T&s  v& 
essentially  a  selfish,  egotisticaf,  ne- 
potistical  clique.  Their  leaders  SR 
notoriously  the  most  illiberally  prood 
in  the  kmgdom.  They  hare  no 
genuine  coraial  sjrmpathy  with  the 
people.  They  look  on  popular  doc- 
trines merely  as  the  means  of  getting 
power,  but  they  hate  the  peopk. 
As  for  admitting  a  man  unconpcdal 
with  any  of  their  high  femilieB,-* 
man  of  business,  for  instance,  or  a 
literary  man, — into  any  bat  the  m^ 
subordinate  office,  they  repodnte  toe 
notion.  Macaulay  forced  his  ^ 
into  the  cabinet  against  the  deia 
weight  of  aristocratic  resistance.  It 
is  all  Devonshire  House  and  Laos- 
downe  House  with  them.  They  take 
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tbe  measure  of  a  man's  fashion, 
rather  than  his  intellect  or  his  ad- 
dress. They  arc  critically  minute  on 
the  subjects  of"  family,"  "connexion," 
and  "  sets."  They  hate  independence 
of  thought  in  Uieir  partisans;  and 
they  are  equally  frichtened  at  a  too 
great  popnkrity.  If  they  promote 
a  parvenu f  ten  to  one  he  is  a  toady ; 
if  they  patronise  a  clever  man,  the 
odds  are  that  he  has  done  something 
shabby  for  "  the  party."  If  he  has 
put  bitter  for  sweet  and  sweet  for 
bitter,  if  he  has  called  black  white 
and  white  black,  if  he  has  foresworn 
old  opinions  and  deserted  old  friends, 
if  he  has  done  this  and  worse  than 
this  for  "  the  party,"  the  Whigs  will 
doubtless  give  him  some  place,  or 
coin  some  place  for  him ;  but  it  will 
be  a  place  not  the  most  profitable,  and 
frequently  not  the  most  pleasurable, 
oftentimes  the  most  unpopular.  The 
biffher  departments  of  office  are  par- 
celled out  among  the  fortunate  youths 
who  haye  the  adyantage  of  powerful 
connexions  to  foist  them  into  pre- 
ferment, and  of  clever  dependants  to 
"  cnun"  them  for  its  duties.  The 
former  enjoy  the  distinctions  and 
emoluments  of  place,  the  latter  are 
condemned  to  the  obscurity  of  secret 
toil.  The  one  class  exults  in  the 
gaiish  triumphs  of  party  warfare, 
vrhich  have  been  achieved  by  the 
unseen  industry  and  ingenuity  of  the 
other.  A  w  ide  gulf  separates  the  two. 
AVithtn  the  purlieus  of  office  they  meet 
on  terms  of  mutual  respect,  because 
they  meet  on  terms  of  something 
like  mutual  dependence,  but  the 
jealous  barrier  of  society  keeps  them 
wide  apart.  Mr.  A.  and  Mr.  B.  are 
very  good  fellows,  and  so  forth,  in 
the  estimation  of  Lord  C.  or  Lord 
D. ;  but  would  Lady  C.  or  Lady  D. 
ever  think  of  extending  more  than 
tbe  most  distant  and  haughty  nod  of 
recognition  to  the  wife  of  "  a  person 
who  is  something  in  the  '  office,'"  or 
"  a  clever  sort  of  man,  who  has  been 
useful  in  the  way  of  writing  ?"  Oh, 
no !  far  from  it.  Such  peopla  must 
learn  their  places.  Such  has  too 
generally  been  the  treatment  experi- 
enced by  men  who  wield  the  most 
formidable  instrument  of  good  or  evil 
power  in  a  free  country — the  pen. 
Need  it  be  wondered  at  that  the 
literary  men  of  England  are  often 
considered  to  be  a  discontented  race  ? 
Of  their  merits  and  sufferings,  as  a 


class,  we  may  hereafter  speak,  at 
present  we  confine  ourselves  to  those 
who  are  employed  in  journalism. 
And  when  we  consider  the  social  con- 
dition of  these  men,  when  we  com- 
pare it  with  that  of  their  continental 
contemporaries,  when  we  reflect  on 
the  hop«s  naturally  entertained  by  all 
persons  of  knowledge  and  of  talent, 
and,  above  all,  regard  the  means  they 
have  of  moulding  popular  opinion  to 
their  will,— we  ask,  is  it  not  wonder- 
ful that  they  should  manifest  so  little 
asperity  in  their  writing  so  strong 
an  attachment  to  institutions  from 
which  they  have  so  little  to  expect, 
and  so  slight  an  alloy  of  partiuity, 
prejudice,  and  hatred  Y  Yet  the  men 
whose  pretensions  government  slights 
and  whose  profession  society  ignores, 
might,  in  times  of  i)opular  excite- 
ment, push  their  way  to  power  and 
eminence,  by  deserting  moderation 
for  violence,  impartiality  for  unfair- 
ness, and  decency  for  the  grossest 
personalities. 

The  tone  of  some  weekly  papers 
pretty  clearly  indicates  what  toat  of 
the  daily  ones  might  become, — snap- 
pishly captious,  or  sneerin^ly  venom- 
ous, morbid  in  discussmg  public 
questions,  rancorous  in  the  anatomy 
of  private  character,  compounds  of 
spurious  philanthropy,  impracticable 
suggestiveness,  and  exaggerated  in- 
dignation. It  is  easy  to  say  that 
motives  of  prudence  alone  would  be 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  conductors 
of  the  daily  press  from  descending  to 
the  language  or  the  views  of  some  of 
the  Sunday  papers ;  but  we  believe 
this  to  involve  a  very  superficial  mode 
of  reasoning.  The  most  widely  circu- 
lated and  tne  most  generally  read  of 
the  latter,  are  those  wiiich  are  the  most 
vulgar  in  their  ideas  and  the  most  viru- 
lent in  their  style;  and  of  the  many 
thousands  who  read  the  daily  papers 
it  is  no  exploration  to  say,  that  more 
than  two-thirds  are  very  much  below 
the  measure  of  the  journalists  whom 
they  study,  in  erudition,  reflective- 
ness, and  judgment.  Instead  of  the 
public  taste  having  elevated  the  style 
of  newspaper  composition,  the  news- 
paper-writers have  raised  the  stan- 
dard of  the  public  taste.  We  believe 
that  at  this  very  moment  a  coarser 
and  rougher  kmd  of  composition 
would  be  better  understood  and  more 
keoily  relished  by  the  mass  of  gene- 
ral readers,  than  that  which   the 
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leading  journals  of  London  have 
adopted.  Is  this  a  slight  praise  P  Is 
it  a  small  thing  to  have  sacrificed  a 
lucrative  and  **  telling"  acerbity,  an 
ad  captandum  vehemence,  a  popular 
abusiveness,  to  a  severer  and  a  more 
honest  criticism?  Is  it  nothing  to 
have  introduced  the  more  delicate  and 
pointed  weapons  of  political  contro- 
versy in  the  place  of  the  harder  and 
more  vulgar  arms  once  in  use  P  Is 
it  nothing  to  lead  instead  of  follow- 
ing, to  correct  instead  of  pandering 
to  public  feeling?  Is  it  nothing  to 
have  preserved  a  national  sentiment 
in  the  midst  of  sectarian  jealousies — 
an  English  loyalty  in  the  infectious 
atmospnere  of  class  contests  and  an- 
tipathies ?  Is  it  nothing  to  have  re- 
sisted with  success  the  prejudices  of 
a  rich  proprietary,  or  to  have  over- 
come tne  capricious  bigotry  of  edi- 
torial ignorance  ?  The  men  who  do 
these  things  deserve  something  more 
than  neglect  and  obscurity,  yet  they 
are  n^ected  and  obscure.  No 
honours  await  them,  no  position  is 
awarded  them.  Even  the  fame  which 
they  may  have  attained  in  this  de- 
partment, may  preclude  success  in 
their  ostensible  and  "  more  respect- 
able avocations.*' 

We  said  before  that  this  evil  must 
cure  itself  in  time ;  men  of  talent  and 
learning  will  not  long  tolerate  slight, 
contumely^  and  obscurity.  The  na- 
ture of  thmgs  is  against  such  a  pre- 
sumption ;  but  the  means  by  which 
such  an  end  may  be  accomplished  is 
a  question  of  vast  importance.  It  is 
no  trivial  social  calamity  fbr  a  na- 
tion to  possess  a  number  of  clever, 
discontented,  and  unscrupulous  men. 
Discontent  soon  darkens  into  vin- 
dictiveness,  and  vindlctiveness  is  sel- 


dom scrupulous.  Men  who  think 
their  fair  claims  are  n^lected  or 
overlooked,  vrill  set  about  their  own 
way  of  preferring  them ;  and  no  men 
have  such  an  obvious  faolity  of  build- 
ing their  own  fortunes  on  the  bsab 
of  public  tumult  and  daas-diaaH^- 
tion  as  your  "  strong  writers."  There 
are  in  this  count^,  unfortunately, 
too  many  persons  with  a  connnaiid 
of  capital,  who  would  be  ready  enough 
to  invest  it  in  the  diffusion  of  thSr 
own  republican  doctrines,  who  would 
pay  largely  for  '*  clever  hands  *^  and 
"  powerful  pens."  That  this  known 
temptation  nas  been  so  strenuonsly 
resisted,  is  more  creditable  to  the 
honour  and  pride  of  individQal 
writers  than  to  the  good  sense  of 
statesmen  and  politicians.  What  re- 
ward was  ever  bestowed  on  the  men 
who  fought  the  hard  and  doubtful 
fi^ht  of  Conservatism  in  the  columns 
of  the  press  through  the  memorable 
years  of  1832,  1833,  1834,  1835,  and 
1836  ?  If  any  one  force  more  than 
another  destroyed  the  Whig  ministry 
in  1841,  it  was  the  press,  and  ret 
how  has  it  been  rewarded?  The 
men  whose  unceasing  exertions 
stamped  odium  and  disgrace  upon  the 
Whigs,  passed  wholly  unnoticed  by 
those  whom  they  substituted  in  their 
places.  The  egotism  of  Sir  Robert 
Feel  was  as  ungrateful  as  the  nepo- 
tism of  his  predecessors.  And  so  it 
will  continue  to  be  till  every  poli- 
tician in  parliament,  from  the  premier 
dovm  to  the  youngest  lordly  expec- 
tant, is  convinced  by  facts  too  startling 
to  be  paltered  with,  that  there  is 
some  danger  in  contemning  a  power 
which  has  already  virtuallv  abolkhed 
military  flo^ng,  and  bids  fairly  to 
abolish  the^ew  Poor-law. 
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"  Ther«  Memt  a  love  in  hair,  though  it  b«  dead  : 
It  is  the  gentlest)  jet  the  strongest  thread 
Of  our  frail  plant, — a  hlossom  from  the  tree, 
SarriTing  the  proud  trunk.".— Liioii  Hunt. 


D0B111O  a  late  ezeuTston  to  the  sea- 
side we  were  struck  by  the  appear* 
ance  of  a  wide-moutned,  old-fash- 
ioned glass  bottle,  placed  upon  the 
mantelshelf  of  the  numble  sleeping 
apartment  it  was  our  fate  to  occupy 
for  one  night  only,  ere  we  passed  on 
to  gayer  scenes.    The  contents  of  the 
said  bottle  puzzled  us  not  a  little, 
just  at  first,  to  decipher ;  consisting, 
as  we  presently  found  out,  of  several 
pieces  of  human  hair,  of  divers  shades 
and  colours,  not  braided,  but  each 
tied  singly  toffether  witb  a  piece  of 
thread,  or  faded  ritMmd,  to  which  a 
small  slip   of  paper  was  attached 
bearing  a  name  on  it.    But  some  of 
them  were  sadly  discoloured  from 
a|;e,  and  not  being  written  very  le- 
g:ibly  at  first,  almost  wholly  obli- 
terated. We  remembered  just  glanc- 
ing at  it  the  night  befiire,  and  taking 
it  for  some  curious   specimens   of 
moss  or  sea-weed,  and   were   still 
looking  with  much  interest  on  these 
newlv- discovered  relics,  when   our 
simple   hostess   entered  the   room. 
She  was  surprised  to  see  us  already 
up   and   dressed;   and,   upon   our 
turning  the  conversation  to  the  ob- 
ject which  we  still  held  in  our  hands, 
told  us  that  it  was  her  children*8 
hair. 

'*  But  you  will  laugh  at  my  old 
country  &shion.** 
«•  No,  indeed,"  was  the  eager  reply. 
^  Let  me  see,"  continued  the  old 
woman,  encouraged  by  our  evident 
interest  in  the  snoject,  "^  there  ought 
to  be  nine  of  them.  Fhrst,  there  was 
Tom,  the  grey-headed  man  who 
drove  you  hither.  Ah,  you  would 
not  think,  to  look  at  him  now,  that 
his  hair  was  once  so  black  and  shin- 
ing. He  was  a  handsome  youth, 
was  Tom,  just  like  his  poor  mther  I 
but  tune,  and  sorrow,  and  poverty, 
work  great  diangesl  Then  came 
George,  who'  died  abroad  of  the 
fever.  And  little  Walter;  nothing 
would  do  but  b€  matt  be  a  sailor 


also ;  but  he  never  came  back  from 
his  first  voyage.  Then  there  was 
Mary  and  Susan,  twins,  and  so  much 
alike  that  people  used  to  be  puz- 
zled to  tell  them  apart ;  but  Susan's 
hair  was  a  shade  darker.  Well, 
she  died  too ;  and  poor  Mary  pined 
and  pined  away  until  she  grew  to  a 
mere  shadow,  and  then  followed  her ; 
they  do  say  that  twins  seldom  sur- 
vive ^ach  Other.  Next  was  Hetty — 
no,  that's  not  it.  I  can't  make  out 
the  names  very  clearly,  but  I  know 
Hetty's  hair ;  it  was  like  threads  of 
gold — we  never  see  such  hair  now-a- 
days !  Ah,  that's  my  poor  Hetty's  I 
but  not  so  bright  and  sunny  I  The 
ladies  used  to  stop  me  in  the  street 
to  admire  Hetty's  hair,  and  they  all 
said  she  was  too  beautiful  to  live 
long.  God's  will  be  done  t  It  is  a 
weary  world  for  one  like  her,  so  good 
and  gentle ;  and,  doubtless,  He  took 
her  away  in  His  love  firom  the  evil 
to  come." 

The  aged  woman  paused  in  her 
simple  revelations;  her  eyes  were 
filled  with  tears,  and  we  could  not, 
for  the  life  of  us,  help  weeping  too. 
Hetty  had,  it  seems,  been  the  mo- 
ther's darling---her  "  summer  child," 
as  Frederica  Bremer  would  have  said. 

*^Then  there  is  Kate;  she  mar- 
ried a  soldier  when  she  was  but  six- 
teen, and  went  abroad  with  him. 
But  it  is  so  long  now  since  we  have 
heud  anything  of  her  that  she  may 
be  dead  also  oefore  this— she  was 
never  very  strong,  poor  child  I  Next 
came  Robert,  marned  too,  and  living 
near  London,  but  badly  ofiT.  And 
Bessie,  my  merry  little  Bessie!  — 
the  comfort  of  my  old  age  I  Hark ! 
she  is  singing  now  like  a  bird!  — 
bless  her !  But  she'll  be  leaving  me 
before  long,  I  suppose  t  Ah,  well, 
please  God  we  snail  all  meet  to- 
gether in  heaven ! " 

For  some  moments  neither  spoke, 
while  the  singing  came  nearer  and 
nearer,  and,  presently  lAerwards, 
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Be88ie*8  bright  youns  face  appeared 
at  the  entrance,  to  tell  us  that  break- 
fast was  ready. 

**  Tm  afraid  I  have  wearied  you," 
Bud  the  old  woman,  as  she  put  back 
the  bottle  reverently  into  its  accus- 
tomed place. 

We  assured  her  with  truth  that 
such  had  not  been  the  case;  butfeltsad, 
nevertheless,  to  think  how  the  fami- 
lies of  Uie  poor,  ay,  and  the  rich  too, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  come  to  be 
divided  and  scattered  up  and  down 
in  the  world.  And  what  a  sweet 
fancy  was  that  hair-love,  which  kept 
alive  the  remembrance  of  each  in  the 
widowed  heart  of  their  aged  parent ! 
Many  a  sad  and  truthful  reminis- 
cence, heard  and  experienced  prears 
ago,  golden  links  in  the  cham  of 
memory  and  association,  come  back 
with  the  recollection  of  that  old 
relic-bottle. 

There  was  a  pale,  quiet-eyed  girl, 
governess  in  a  family  with  which  we 
were  once  intimate,  who  used  to  be 
very  kind  to  us  chUdren,  and  let  us 
rummage  her  bag  of  embroidery 
silks,  or  set  her  cotton-box  **to 
rights,"  as  we  termed  it,  just  when- 
ever it  suited  us,  and  seemed  glad  to 
purchase  a  few  hours*  peace  at  any 
price.  Poor  thing  I  it  was  but  little 
rest  she  got,  what  ^vith  one  and  an- 
oUier  ;  and  then  she  was  so  good-na- 
tured, so  wonderfully  sweet-tem- 
pered, never  sayine  an  angry  word 
to  any  of  us.  ne  all  loved  her 
dearly,  and  sometimes,  when  we  saw 
her  resting  her  head  upon  her  hands, 
and  looking  so  sad  and  weary,  would 
whisper  to  each  other  that  poor  Miss 

M had  the  headach,  and  hush 

our  \¥ild  sports  all  at  once,  but  the 
worst  of  It  was  we  soon  forgot  it 
again,  growing  as  noisy  as  ever,  and 
sne  never  thought  to  ciiide  us. 

In  the  aforesaid  cotton-box  was 
one  little  ^ket  which  had  fre- 
quently excited  our  curiosity.  It 
-WM  carefully  sealed  up,  and  she  al- 
ways evaded  our  questions  on  the 
subject,  taking  it  gently  away,  and 
declaring  that  she  would  not  lose  it 
for  all  the  world;  from  which  we 
naturally  concluded  that  it  must  be 
Bomethinff  very  valuable  indeed.  It 
chanced,  nowcver,  on  one  particular 
evening,  when  we  had  as  usual 
begged  hard  for  a  sight  of  this  con- 
cealed treasure,  that  she  smiled 
sadly,  and  prepared,  with  a  sweet 


and  patient  kindness,  to  gratify  our 
restless  curiosity.  But  we  noticed 
that  her  hands  trembled  as  she  un- 
tied the  slender  fastenings. 

**  Only  a  lock  of  hair  1"  was  oar 
first  exclamation  of  wonder  and  dis- 
appointment. And  then  followed  i 
whole  string  of  inquiries,  *'  Whose 
is  it?  Your  parent??  Oryourbro- 
ther*8,  perhaps?"  for  we  knew  thai 
she  had  a  brother  in  India. 

The  poor  governess  only  dbook 
her  head ;  but  we  could  see  the  tean 
falling  fast  and  silently  upon  thb 
little  relic ;  and,  half  soiiy  that  ve 
had  prevailed  upon  her  to  open  it, 
dared  not  ask  any  more  questions. 

Not  long  after  this,  Miss  M '$ 

health  became  so  delicate  that  it  was 
thought  best  she  should  return  home 
for  a  while,  and  try  the  effects  of  her 
native  air.  Every  one  was  sony  to 
part  with  her,  and  hoped  that  she 
would  get  quite  well,  aim  come  back 
to  them  again  veiy  soon.  But  we 
never  saw  her  any  more.  Some  sty 
that  she  died  of  consumption ;  othen, 
of  a  broken  heart !  Anyhow,  the 
story  of  her  secret  grief  so  long  and 
meekly  borne,  together  with  that  of 
the  much-treasured  curl,  was  buried 
with  her. 

A  history  somewhat  similar  to  the 
above,  is  related  of  a  young  Creole, 
residing  many  years  ago  in  a  select 
estabUsnment  tor  young  ladies,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London.  Aye- 
sha  was  what  is  called  a  parlour- 
boarder;  and  being  considerablj 
older  than  most  of  the  girls,  and 
proud  and  reserved  in  her  roaoners^ 
could  not  boast  of  a  single  friend  or 
confidant  in  the  whole  school,  nor 
did  this  seem  to  afford  her  the  slight- 
est uneasiness.  She  was  evidcndy 
happiest  when  alone ;  and  none  loved 
or  cared  for  her  sufiiciently  to  seek, 
or  interrupt  her  in  her  sofitary  me- 
ditations. Ayesha  was  as  thoii|ht- 
less  and  extravagant  as  she  was  rich; 
and  so  senerous,  that  if  one  of  her 
Bchool-fellows  only  happoied  to  ad- 
mire any  trinket,  however  valuable, 
she  would  take  it  off  directly,  uad 
insist  upon  her  keepins  it.  But  still, 
for  all  her  riches  and  ner  warm,  ge- 
nerous heart,  she  was  not  belovd: 
somethinj^  more  than  this  is  needful 
for  affection. 

Returning  home  from  church  one 
dark,  winter  night,  Ayesha  loet  a 
small  gold  bracelet,  which  obe  always 
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wore.  The  most  dili^nt  inqniries 
were  made  after  it  without  success, 
while  the  girl,  who  cared  so  little  in 
geaeral  for  these  things,  hecame 
strangely  restless  and  unhappy,  of- 
fering a  reward  which  must  have 
been  double  the  value  of  the  lost 
jewel,  to  whoever  could  find  and  re- 
store it  to  her. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  few  days  it 
was  brought  back  by  a  poor  old 
woman,  upon  whom  Ayesha  not  only 
cheerfiilly  bestowed  the  promised  re- 
ward, but  gave  her  a  thousand  thanks 
and  blessings  beside.  And  when  the 
woman  was  ffone,  she  sat  down  and 
burst  into  a  flood  of  passionate  weep- 
ing ;  while  the  girls  gathered  round 
her  in  silent  wonder  and  commisera- 
tion. It  seemed  so  strange  for  her 
to  weep  whom  they  had  tnought  so 
cold  and  proud.  At  length  one  of  the 
teachers  remarked,  that  the  bracelet 
did  not  appear  to  be  so  very  valu- 
able after  all. 

**  To  me,"  said  Ayesha,  **  it  is  above 
all  price  T  And  turning  it  half 
round,  her  companions  saw  that 
there  was  hair  in  it ;  and  some  among 
them  ceased  to  wonder. 

A  few  days  afterwards  Aye8ha*s 
parents  came  to  fetch  her  home,  and 
ner  school-fellows  noticed  to  one  an- 
other that  the  hair  could  not  have 
been  theirs,  which  was  black  instead 
of  light.  Whose  it  was,  and  why  so 
cherished  by  that  silent  and  lonely 
girl  above  all  her  other  treasures,  is 
a  mystery  which  has  never  been 
solved  to  this  day.  Human  life  is 
full  of  such  romances ;  and  stranger, 
far  stranger  oftentimes  than  fiction. 

Hair-love  is  eoually  for  the  rich 
and  the  poor.  The  relic  may  be 
zorgeouslv  set,  but  in  that  case  it 
hallows  the  gold,  and  not  the  ^Id 
it ;  and  is  not  a  whit  more  precious 
in  the  jewelled  casket,  than  simply 
tied  witn  a  faded  end  of  riband.  A 
love-token  which  all  may  exchange. 
Flowers  wither;  miniatures,  how- 
ever like,  are  but  a  resemblance. 
But  this  is  a  part,  as  it  were,  of  the 
beloved  one  f  An  actual  and  living 
relic,  speaking  to  the  heart  with  a 
strange  power;  and  recalling  many 
a  sweet  bj^one  hour  of  a  happiness 
which  we  ^It  even  then  must  be  too 
great  to  last. 

The  old  man  turns  over  the  hoards 
of  his  youth.  There  is  a  cold,  mock- 
ing smile  on  his  thin,  compressed 


lip.  His  brow  is  wrinkled  and  con- 
tracted, his  eyes  stem  and  deej)- 
sunken;  and,  worse  than  all,  his 
heart  has  become  seared  and  hard- 
ened. Merrily  leap  up  the  devour- 
ing flames  on  that  comfortless  and 
lonely  hearth,  as  he  flings  into  them, 
one  by  one,  the  records  of  past  days. 
A  pocket-book,  a  purse,  delicately 
embroidered,  a  white  kid  glove,  for 
it  was  white  once,  some  withered 
flowers,  an  MS.  poem  I  Yes,  he  was 
a  poet, — ^that  proud  and  aged  man, 
or  would  have  been,  had  not  the 
fountain  of  song  been  too  soon  turned 
into  bitterness  and  scorn.  Next  came 
a  tress  of  hair — the  same  bright  hair 
whose  silken  folds  he  had  so  often 
twined  around  his  fin^rs  in  happier 
days — and  now,  unbidden,  and  like 
"  sea-birds,"  as  dear  old  Christopher 
North  calls  them,  "  that  come  unex- 
pectedly floating  up  from  some  in- 
land vale,**  a  tide  of  past  recollec- 
tions swept  across  the  old  man*s 
heart,  until  he  bowed  down  his  stem 
head,  and  wept  like  a  child.  A  bless- 
ing upon  those  white  sea-birds  of 
memory !  touching  the  floodgates  of 
by^ne  thoughts  and  feeling  with 
their  gentle  wings,  and  nestling  and 
brooding  over  the  world -wearied 
soul,  until  it  grows  calm  and  peace- 
ful beneath  their  soothing  influence. 
A  young  girl  sits  alone,  with  a 
pale  cneck  and  flashing  eyes,  holding 
m  her  trembling  hands  a  tress  of 
black,  shining  hair — Jier  awn!  but 
which  she  never  thought  to  have  re- 
ceived affain  thus.  What  a  tale  of 
heart-witnering  misery  does  such  a 
scene  present !  and  we  fear  it  is  far 
from  being  an  uncommon  one.  How 
well  does  she  recollect  when  he  half 
begged,  half  stole  it  from  her,  with 
many  a  fond  caressing  word  and 
earnest  vow !  And  how  she  would 
have  staked  her  very  life  at  that 
moment  upon  his  fidelity,  as  she  had 
already  done  her  happiness!  They 
had  just  heard  of  the  estrangement 
of  some  mutual  friends,  and  won- 
dered together.  It  seemed  impossi- 
ble for  those  who  loved  one  another 
ever  to  quarrel.  Alas!  for  the  hour 
when  we  first  wake  up  from  this 
sweet  dream,  and  see  the  dark  sum- 
mer-cloud gathering  over  the  sun- 
shine of  an  affection  that  had  with- 
stood so  many  trials,  and  we  fondly 
thought  wouJd  never  fail  us.  Well, 
if  that  cloud  pass  away  in  showers 
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of  weeping;  only;  but  ikr  oftener  it 
deepens  into  a  tempest  of  fierce 
wrath,  whose  angry  waters  make 
shipwreck  of  our  peace  for  ever- 
more I  A  word,  perhaps,  might  have 
allayed  its  fliry.  One  drop  of  the 
oil  of  human  kindness  flung  upon 
the  raging  billows  of  passion — ^out 
we  are  too  proud  to  utter  it — and 
repentmg  only  when  it  is  too  late, 
sit  dovm  amid  the  ruins  and  pray  to 
dieJ 

No  one  who  saw  that  young  nrl  a 
few  years  afterwards  would  ever  nave 
imagined  the  tress  of  raven  hair  to 
be  hers,  which  had  turned  since  then 
into  a  silvery  erey ;  or,  but  for  the 
pale  cheek  and  vnthenMl  form,  sus- 
pected the  dreary  weight  of  woe  so 
long  and  smilingly  enuured,  for  she 
was  too  proud  to  complain.  They 
pitied  her  when  her  heart  broke  at 
length ;  they  should  rather  have  re- 
joiced J 

The  absent  daughter,  married  and 
fkr  away,  sends  home  a  tiny  curl  in 
a  letter — it  is  that  of  her  first-bom  1 
^  The  softest,  silkiest,  brightest  hair, 
she  verily  believes,  in  all  the  world! 
And  its  dear  little  head  is  quite  co- 
vered vrith  it,  like  so  many  rings  of 
ffold.  Ah,  if  they  could  but  see  it  T* 
Why  it  seems  but  yesterday  she  was 
a  child  herself,  the  merriest  of  the 
household  band — the  most  mischief- 
loving,  provoking,  and  yet  fascinating 
being  one  can  well  imagine.  Threats 
and  reproof  were  alike  thrown  away 
upon  her;  but  a  fond  word  would 
bring  her  to  her  mother*s  side  in  a 
moment  all  penitence  and  humility, 
although,  ten  to  one,  the  next  she 
was  as  wild  as  ever.  But  she  became 
grave  all  of  a  sudden,  married,  and 
took  to  honsekeepinff  by  instinct  as 
it  were,  for  she  could  have  had  but 
little  previous  experience  in  these 
matters;  but  love  makes  us  apt 
scholars,  and  became  a  very  pattern 
wife  and  mother.  We  need  not  say 
how  that  tiny  curl  will  be  kept  and 
priaed  by  the  happy  grandmother, 
who  wept  for  jov  as  she  remembered 
all  this.  Mindnil,  at  the  same  time, 
with  the  sad  experience  which  is  the 
heritage  of  old  age,  of  the  precarious* 
ness  of  all  human  felicitv,  and  how 
many  as  bright  a  bud  of  fair  promise 
as  that  golden-haired  child  were  now 
among  Uxe  angels  of  heaven ! 

The  voung  soldier,  perishing  on  the 
field  of  glory,  prays  with  his  dying 


breath  thai  a  lock  of  hia  hair  maj  be 
cut  off  and  sent  in  remembxanoe  of 
him  to  his  mother  and  his  poor  Bfarj. 
And  when  it  reaches  them,  having 
travelled  perhaps  hundreds  of  miki« 
how  sacrea  and  holy  is  such  a  rdicl 
We  can  &ncy  the  a^  mother's  tean 
and  kisses,  and  **hj8  Mary"  laying 
it  on  her  h^rt,  and  never  being 
known  to  smile  again  on  earth,  al- 
though she  continues  meek  and  pa- 
tient to  the  last.  The  death  of  a  be- 
loved object  seldom  fails  to  sanctify 
and  make  us  better  —  to  wean  na 
gently  from  earth  to  heaven ;  such, 
at  least,  is  the  intention  of  otf  oni 
afflictions,  if  we  could  but  think  so ; 
whilechangeandeatrangementharden 
and  petrify  the  affections  until  tbey 
seem  turned  to  stone !  '^  It  is  a  pe- 
rilous thing,*'  says  Frederica  Bremer, 
"when  the  beloved  image  in  the 
heart  of  man  is  destroyed,  since  with 
it  the  best  of  his  life  is  annihilated." 

The  lover  sends  a  lock  of  hair  to 
his  mistress,  friend  to  friend,  parent 
to  child,  child  to  paient  We  verily 
believe  the  same  hair-love  to  be  uni- 
versal, and  pr^[nant  with  a  thousand 
romantic  and  touching  epiaodes. 

An  old  la^,  dwelling  in  the  wild- 
est and  most  beautiful  part  of  Derby- 
shire, and  whose  house  had  the  re- 
putation of  being  haunted,  why  we 
know  not,  unless  that  it  vras  the  vezy 

ece  of  all  others  a  spirit  mi^ht  have 
n  supposed  to  fancy  for  its  wan- 
derings, once  kept  a  quantity  of  pale 
brown,  silken  hair  in  a  drawer — thick 
dusterinff  tresses,  half  as  big  as  a 
{person's  nand,  and  long  in  propor- 
tion. They  had  belonged  to  her 
only  child,  and  the  poor  mother 
found  a  ssd  consolation  in  stealing 
away  to  look  at,  and  kiss,  and  weep 
over  them  by  the  hour  together. 

Helen  W was  far  from  bean- 

tiful,  but  her  eyes  were  bright  and 
gentle,  and  her  hair  the  admiration 
of  all  beholders.  It  swept  the  ground 
when  she  stood  upright — ^but  uien,  to 
be  sure,  she  was  not  vexy  tall ;  and 
when  braided  and  twisted  aroimd 
that  small  classic-looking  head,  after 
a  peculiar  fashion  of  her  own,  formed 
a  rich  and  yet  simple  coronet  that 
a  queen  mignt  have  envied.  Some 
people  said  that  it  was  a  sign  of 
weakness  and  ill  health;  bat  such 
was  not  the  case  with  Ilelen. 

There  were  never  thought  to  be 
any  9pirits  then  haunting  thoee  an- 
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dent  balls ;  perhaps  the  girFs  sweet 
voice,  which  might  he  heard  singing 
up  and  down  the  gloomy  corridors 
from  moming  till  night,  served  to 
exorcise  them,  or  the  uving  sunshine 
of  her  presence  hanished  every 
darker  superstition.  Nor  were  they 
so  lonely  then,  for  the  youthful  and 
the  nohle  came  to  stav  there  for 
weeks  together;  at  which  times  they 
danced  every  ni^ht  in  the  old  han- 
quetinff-hall  until  the  faded  hauners 
seemed  to  catch  the  contagion  of  their 
wild  mirth,  and  swayed  to  and  fro 
with  a  quick,  restless  motion.  It  was 
on  one  of  these  occasions  that  Helenas 
long  hair,  escaping  from  its  fasten- 

X  swept  the  marble  floor  as  she 
led  round  and  roxmd  in  the  gay 
waltz,  and  then,  stopping  all  of  a 
sudden  and  colouring  to  the  verv 
tips  of  her  little  slender  finders,  took 
as  long  again  in  her  a^tation  as 
there  was  any  need  to  wmd  it  up, 
while  her  partner*s  whispered  praises 
only  serveil  to  increase  her  embar- 
rasament. 

Helen  knew  that  she  had  beautiful 
hair,  she  had  been  told  of  it  a  thou- 
sand times;  but  it  was  something 
quite  strange  to  hear  that  she  herseu 
was  also  beautiful— at  least  in  his  eves, 
who  poured  forth  all  this  sweet  flat- 
tery, and  if  so  she  cared  for  no  other 
admiration  in  all  the  world.  But 
she  would  not  tell  him  this;  but 
only  laughed  and  shook  her  head, 
de^arix^that  she  did  not  believe  one 
word  of  all  those  pretty  speeches- 
hut  her  blushes  betrayed  her. 

The  following  moming  the  young 

Count  de  V called  to  ask  ner  of 

her  mother  for  his  bride;  and  the 
news  soon  spread  over  the  country 

that  the  gentle  Helen  W was 

engaged  to  be  married  to  him  in  the 
spring,  after  which  event  they  were 
still  to  reside,  for  the  present  at 
least,  at  the  old  hall;  which  was 
good  tidings  for  the  poor,  who  loved 
her  dearly,  and  would  have  been 
sorry  ind^  to  have  lost  their  kind 
benefactress. 

Helen  never  danced  so  much  after 
this,  hut  loved  better  to  sit  apart, 
but  not  alone,  in  the  deep  recess  of 
the  old-fashioned  window.  Some  of 
her  young  companions  used  to  won- 
der among  themselves  what  they 
could  find  to  talk  about  night  after 
night,  but  grew  wiser  perhaps  before 
long.     Not   only  the  Count,  who 


might  be  supposed  to  be  somewhat 
prejudiced  by  his  affectipn,  or  the 
fond  and  happj^  mother,  hut  even 
the  very  domestics,  noticed  the  strik- 
ing improvement  in  Helen*s  personal 
appearance — she  really  was  ^wing 
beautiful!  There  was  a  bright  co- 
lour upon  her  fair  cheek,  a  fight  on 
her  tranquil  brow  and  in  those  meek, 
loving  eyes,  inexpressibly  touching. 

A  few  weeks  before  the  wedding 
was  appointed   to   take  ^lace,  the 

Count  de  Y had  occaaon  to  go 

up  to  London  on  business  of  im- 
portance, which  was  not,  however, 
expected  to  detain  him  above  a  day 
or  two;  but  lovers*  partings  are 
always  solemn  thinss.  Por  the  first 
time,  the  timid  Helen  not  only  suf- 
fered but  returned  his  embrace,  ding- 
ing to  him  with  a  sad,  foreboding 
tenderness.  And  when  he  would 
have  quitted  her  at  length,  she  called 
him  back  once  more  to  her  side,  as  if 
she  could  not  bear  the  thought  of 
their  separation,  even  for  so  short  a 
time. 

"  Why,  I  scarcely  know  what  to 
make  of  you,  my  little  Helen !  **  said 
her  lover.  "  Your  cheeks  are  burn- 
ing, and  yet  your  hands  feel  as  cold 
as  ice!** 

"  Yes,  I  am  silly  to  agitate  myself 
in  this  manner  when  you  wiU  be 
back  again  so  soon.  There,  go  now, 
and  God  bless  you  I" 

That  night  tne  girl  was  in  a  hi^h 
fever,  caught,  it  seems,  at  a  neign- 
bouring  cottage,  where  she  had  been 
to  visit  a  poor  sick  child. 

**  Mother,**  said  she,  in  the  inter- 
vals of  her  delirium,  "  I  am  glad 
that  Henri  is  not  here;  he  would 
have  been  so  grieved  at  my  illness, 
and  I  shall  to  well  again  by  the 
time  he  comes  back.** 

"  I  hope  so,  dearest  !**    And  Mrs. 

W likewise  thought  that  it  was 

best  he  should  be  absent,  since  his 
presence  could  not  do  any  good. 
Like  Helen,  she  had  no  fear.  But, 
meanwhile,  the  fever  increased  in 
violence,  and  the  physidfMi  himself 
evidently  grew  anxious  as  to  its  re- 
sulte. 

'*  Mother,**  said  the  invalid  again, 
as  she  heard  them  talking  together 
around  her  bed,  "  whatever  happens, 
do  not  let  them  cut  off  my  hair? 
He  would  be  so  sorry !" 

"  But  still  more  so  to  lose  you, 
my  precious  child  I  ** 
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"Ah!  hflfiitcometothat?  Take 
it,  then,  and  God*8  will  be  done !  ** 

^Irs.  W cut  off  all  Helen's 

beautiful  tresses  with  her  own  hands, 
for  she  knew  her  life  was  at  stake ; 
and  now  that  the  invalid  felt  it  also, 
she  never  moaned  or  shrank  back, 
for  life  was  very  dear  to  her.  And 
then,  gathering  it  together,  the  fond 
mother  put  it  carefully  aside,  with 
many  tears.  Helen  could  not  weep  ; 
her  eves  were  dry  and  burning,  her 
temples  throbbed  strangely.  A  few 
hours  afterwards  she  oeckoned  to 
her  mother,  and  asked  her  to  send 
for  Henri,  which  was  immediately 
done ;  but  it  was  all  over  when  he 
came  back,  and  he  had  only  to  follow 
his  young  betrothed  to  her  early 
grave. 

Soon  after  this  the  Count  de  V 

went  abroad,  and  the  poor  bereaved 
mother  was  left  alone,  with  nothing 
but  that  sweet  hair-love  to  console 
her. 

We  can  remember  a  girl  at  school 
who  kept  the  hair  of  lul  her  young 
compamons  and  friends,  braided  in 
neat  little  braids,  with  the  initials  of 
the  original  possessors  attached  to 
each,  and  had  already  accumulated 
quite  a  store  of  these  treasures,  to 
which  she  was  continually  adding; 
for  Catherine  was  possessed  of  one  of 
those  happy  and  affectionate  disposi- 
tions that  seem  to  love  every  thing 
and  every  body  that  comes  in  its 
way.  She  was,  perhaps,  somewhat 
too  visionary  and  romantic  for  this 
cold  and  every-day  world ;  but  that 
was  far  from  being  a  fault  in  our 
eves  then — or  now,  for  the  matter  of 
that;  only  that  we  pity  where  we 
used  to  sympathise.  "  Alas  for  those 
of  the  passionate  feeling  and  the 
dreaming  hope ! "  Meeting  her  some 
time  afterwards  in  society,  we  in- 
quired concerning  these  school-day 
treasures.    Catherine  laughed. 

*«  Ah!"  said  she,  "I  have  burnt 
them  all  long  ago.  ^  What  was  the 
use  of  keeping  such  silly  things  ?*" 

"  So  it  fa,"  as  poor  L.  E.  L.  says— 
and  no  writer  was  ever  better  skilled 
in  the  hidden  revealings  of  the  hu- 
man heart,  except  that  they  bore,  in 
general,  too  much  the  sombre  hue  of 
er  own  sad  and  prophetic  spirit — 
**  So  it  is.  What  changes  are  wrought 
in  a  few  passing  years !    How  do  we 


grow  cold,  indifferent,  and  incredu- 
lous,— we  who  were  so  affectionate, 
so  eager,  so  confiding !  We  set  out 
in  life  with  believing  too  much,  and 
end  in  believing  too  little.** 

Leigh  Hunt  mentions  some  one 
who,  as  he  writes,  ^Mn  pure  dasnc 
taste  and  jpraceful  tenderness,  kept 
the  hair  of  a  deceased  friend  in  two 
marble  vases.**  But  to  us  there 
seems  something  cold  and  overdnwn 
in  this  exouisite  refinement  of  sensi- 
bility, and  we  infinitely  prefer  the 
poor  old  country-woman's  glass- 
bottle  ! 

We  were  told  the  other  day  of  a 
little  school-child  who  cried  bitterly 
upon  being  shewn  the  hair  of  tlie 
unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette,  queen 
of  France,  which  is  said  to  nave 
turned  as  white  as  snow  in  one  angle 
night  of  terror.  She  had  heard  uid 
read  of  this  many  and  many  a  time 
without  thinking  much  about  it,  but 
that  was  very  different  to  the  real 
sight  of  that  silvery  tress,  "  bleadttd 
by  sorrow.'* 

"  Which  would  you  rather  have  ?" 
asked  her  mother, — "the  hair,  or  the 
ring?"  The  latter  was  of  massive 
gold,  and  sparkling  with  ^ems ;  but 
the  veneration  in  that  child's  heart 
was  brighter  still. 

"  The  hair,  to  be  sure,  mamma!" 

Oh,  yes,  hair  is  more  precious  than 
jewels  a  thousand  times,  especially 
when  it  is  that  of  the  loved  or  dead ! 
We  smile  to  receive  the  one;  the 
other  makes  us  weep  and  tremble  in 
the  midst  of  our  deep  happiness. 
The  former  is  displayed  with  pride ; 
the  latter,  hidden  in  tenderness. 
Hair-love  is  the  secret  dream  of  a 
fond  heart ;  at  once  a  poetry  and  a 
reality  I  A  luxury  to  the  nappy— 
a  consolation  to  the  afflicted — a  bless- 
ing to  the  bereaved!  A  lock  of 
hair,  as  it  has  been  powerfully  ex- 

Sressed,  "  is  an  actual  relic  of  the 
ead ;  as  much  so  in  its  proportion  ss 
ashes,  and  more  livelv  and  recalUn^." 
Kow,  half  caressingly,  it  twines  its 
long  silken  folds  round  our  fingers 
with  a  living  fondness — or  we  fancy 
it;  while  our  breath  stirs  its  thin 
threads  until  it  moves  and  speaks 
with  the  sweet,  still  voice  of  an  un- 
dying memory !  Verily,  we  have  a 
gentle  faith  in  hsur-love  ! 
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SIB  BOBBBT  DfGUS. 


"In  reipublics,**  said  Dr.  Johnson, 
"there  is  no  respect  for  authority, 
but  there  is  a  rear  of  power;**  a 
remark  which  puts  in  a  strong  light 
the  natural  insubordination  and  dis- 
organisation engendered  in  all  so* 
cieties  where  it  is  attempted  to  enforce 
an  unnatural  equality.  In  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  is  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  perfect  model  of  a  well- 
regulated  popular  assembly,  the  re- 
Yerse  of  the  doctor's  aphorism  is  ex- 
emplified.  There  we  behold  certainly 
no  fear  of  power,  but  at  the  same 
time  there  is  exhibited  an  unequivo- 
cal respect  for  authority.  So  little, 
indeed,  do  the  representatiYes  of  the 
Engrlish  people  betray  that  levelling 
sjunt  which  seeks  to  brine  down  to 
one  low  standard  all  sodaland  even 
intellectual  superiority,  that  they 
really  go  out  of  their  way  to  pay 
respect  to  authority  wherever  it  can 
be  found;  and  the  authority  which 
they  acknowledge  with  the  most 
alaoity  is  not  that  which  is  created 
by  tiie  breath  of  the  sovereign,  but 
that  which  is  generated  by  the  in- 
voluntary homage  of  mind  to  mind. 
Some  individuals  there  are  who  strive 
hard  to  rebel  against  this  generally 
acknowledged  sovereignty, — who  es- 
timate any  one  unit  out  of  the  656 
members  of  the  House  as  being  equal 
to  any  other  unit;  and  who  would 
allow  no  experience,  no  consideration 
of  the  relative  importance  of  the 
constituency  by  whom  the  individual 
member  has  been  delegated,  towei^h 
with  them  in  inducing  respect  for 
one  more  than  for  another.  But 
these  are  rare  exceptions  to  the  ge- 
neral rule  prevailing  in  the  House,  in 
innumerable  instances  where  there 
has  been  spontaneous  recognition  of 
superior  talents,  or  of  more  extensive 
acqnamtance  with  particular  sub- 
jects. 

Another  custom  of  the  House  of 
Commons  is  to  acknowledge  certain 
VOL.  xxxiY.  ^'o.  cciy. 


members  as  beine  the  representatives 
and  organs  of  the  opimons  of  par- 
ticular classes  in  the  country.  Those 
members  have  originally  become  en- 
titled to  this  preference  by  reason  of 
the  confidence  publicly  reposed  in 
them  by  those  sections  of  the  com- 
munitv.  But  as  there  are  often 
several  men  equally  trusted  by 
each  section,  the  House  exercises  a 
right  of  choice  or  selection,  and  by 
a  sort  of  tacit  understanding  some 
one  individual  is  chosen  from  the 
rest  and  recognised  as  leader,— on 
account,  perhaps,  of  his  possessing 
greater  parliamentary  talents  than  the 
others,  or  from  his  being  a  more 
temperate  and  practical  man,  one 
more  easily  dealt  with,  and  whose 
judgment  and  steadfastness  to  his 
purposes  can  be  more  relied  on.  This 
arrangement,  oriffinally  sug^ted  by 
considerations  of  the  public  conve- 
nience, has  become  more  and  more 
necessary  as  the  representative  prin- 
ciple has  been  more  extensively  and 
practically  carried  out  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  With  the  multitude 
of  clashing  class  interests  now  repre- 
sented there,  the  debates  would  pre- 
sent a  chaos  of  conflicting  opinions  if 
some  such  arranja^ement  as  this  were 
not  adopted, — if  each  earnest  and 
honest,  or  zealous  and  unscnipulous 
advocate  of  the  mercantile,  or  of  the 
agricultural,  or  the  shipping,  or  the 
monied  interest,  or  of  the  numerous 
subdivisions  of  the  higher  and  middle 
classes,  were  to  be  allowed  to  urge 
his  own  projects,  or  take  his  own 
course,  regardless  of  the  counter- 
movements  of  others  equallv  entitled 
with  himself, — if,  in  fact,  there  were 
none  of  that  subordination  and  mu- 
tual concession  which  experience 
teaches  us  are  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  effectual  conducting  of  public 
affairs.  The  chief  statesmen  of  the 
day  find  their  advantage  from  this 
custom  equally  with  the  House  of 
VV 
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Commons.  What  the  latter  g^n  in 
simplicity  of  organisatioo,  and  in  the 
good  order  of  tneir  debates,  the  for- 
mer obtain  in  rapidity  and  precision 
of  political  combination,  and  the  readv 
application  of  a  certain  test  by  which 
they  can  determine  what  will  be  the 
probable  fate  of  any  scheme  of  poliey 
they  may  meditate  proposing  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  Without  being 
delegates— for  they  claim  and  exer- 
cise an  independence  of  judgment — 
these  leadins  members  have  such  an 
identity  of  feeling  with  the  classes 
which  thev  seveially  represent,  that 
they  can  almost  at  a  glance  determine 
whether  a  proposed  measure  will 
meet  with  their  approbation ;  and  in 
extreme  cases,  where  they  may  not 
choose  to  take  on  themselres  the  re* 
sponsibility  of  a  decision,  they  have 
the  means  of  immediately  communi- 
cating with  these  their  constituents 
in  an  extended  sense  of  the  term,  and 
of  ascertaining  theur  sentiments. 
Thus,  a  minister,  proposing  a  new 
political  scheme,  has  within  his  grasp 
a  sort  of  synopsis  of  public  opinion ; 
wid  its  inaications  frequenUy  lead  to 
the  abandonment  of  measures  which 
are  found  to  be  unpalatable.  On 
the  first  night  of  a  new  proposition, 
these  leading  men  will  be  found  al- 
most invariably  expressing  their 
opinions  upon  it,  and  those  opinions 
are  looked  for  with  great  anxiety  by 
the  public,  as  indicative  of  ita  ultimate 
fiite. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  and 
respected  of  these  beacons  of  opinion 
is  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  the  member  for 
the  University  of  Oxford.  For 
nearly  twenty  years  he  has  been  the 
representative  of  the  Universitv  of 
Oxford,  and  in  that  capacity  has  been 
recognised  as  the  parliamentarpr  organ 
of  a  large  and  most  influential  por- 
tion of  tne  Church  of  England.'  In- 
deed, when  we  reflect  upon  the  extait 
of  his  influence,  and  the  respectability 
of  his  credentials,  we  are  almost 
tempted  to  overlook  some  gentlemen 
who  profess  to  represent  the  interests 
of  certain  new  thinkers  on  doctrine 
and  discipline,  and  at  onee  to  proclaim 
him  the  political  champion  of  the 
civil  interests  of  the  Cnurch.  As 
will  presently  be  shewn,  he  has  strong 
personal  claims  on  the  respect  of  Uie 
House  of  Commons ;  but^  undoubt- 
edly, the  great  weight  he  possesses  is 
mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  highly 


honourable  position  he  holds  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Church.  We  ha^c 
already  said  tha^  nearly  twenty  yean 
have  elapsed  since  Sir  Robert  Lidi^ 
was  first  formally  reocwpmaed  in  tni< 
exalted  capacity,  when  he  was  sent  to 
parliament  by  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford. ThedrcumstanceBiiiiderwhidi 
that  election  took  place  0(HitribaUfd 
to  attach  a  more  than  ordinary  Mat 
to  Sir  Robert  Inglis  at  the  time. 
For  some  few  years  before,  he  had 
been  in  parliament  representing  no- 
mination boroughs ;  bat  he  bu  at- 
tracted mnch  attentioii  daring  that 
brief  period.  The  debates  on  the 
Catholic  question  broua^ht  him  into 
great  prominency  in  the  House  of 
Conunons,  and  supplied  a  teat  of  the 
unswerving  steadiness  of  his  attach- 
ment to  the  national  reU^;km.  The 
decided  and  earnest  oppontioa  which 
he  gave  on  all  occasions  to  the  sdbane 
of  Emancination  endeared  him  to 
those  who,  uke  himself,  believed  it  to 
be  fraught  with  danger  to  the  Esta- 
blished Church.  The  eyes  of  all  the 
opponents  of  that  propositioa  were 
fijced  upon  him,  as  b^g,  if  not  the 
most  eloquent  and  prominent,  at  least 
one  of  the  most  sincere  of  that  great 
parliamentary  jJudanx,  at  the  head 
of  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  so  long  and 

efforts  of  the  Roman  CaUic^  advo- 
cates.   When  Sir  Robert  Feel,  at 
last,  suddenly  resolved  to  abandon 
the  cause  to  which  so  much  of  hit 
public  life  had  been  devoted,  it  ia 
almost  needless  to  say  he  resigned  his 
seat  as  the  representative  for  Oxford 
University.     It  was  now  that  tlie 
parliamentary  services  of  Sir  Robert 
Inglis  were  remembered, — not  more, 
however,  than  his  high  reputation 
for  classical  attainmente,  h^  staondi 
devotion  to  the  interests  c^the  Esta- 
blishnaent,  and  his  exalted  chararter ; 
in  which  an  exemplary  piety  was  not 
obscured  by  an  extensive  knowledge 
of  the  wcnrld,  an  abilitjr  to  cope  wmi 
worldly  men,  a  sound  judgment,  and 
an  intimate  acquaintance  wiUi  poli- 
tical affairs.    Tne  University  of  Ox- 
ford rqceted  Sir  Robert  Ftel  and 
chose  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  in  wfaoB^ 
from  that  hour,  they  reposed  a  con- 
fidence which  has  never  been  abnsei 
He  has  served  them,  and  that  pre- 
ponderating influence  in  the  Chordi 
which  they  may  be  said  to  lepiesent, 
with  an  undiaken  fidelity  and  an 
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unfailing  zeal,  tempered  bv  rare  tact 
a.nd  ju^ment;  and  at  the  present 
xDoment,  whatever  may  be  the  vague 
iiopes  of  some,  who  would  fain  shew 
a  pcdltical  strength  which,  in  fact, 
tliej  do  not  possess,  he  is  as  firmly 
fixed  in  his  seat  as  representative  of 
Oxford  as  he  was  when  first  triumph- 
antly returned  in  the  year  1828. 

.^nidst  the  universal  wreck  of 
parties.  Sir  Eobert  Inglis  has  stood 
firm  as  a  rock ;  although  almost  all 
around  him,  even  the  most  distin- 
guiahed  and  respected  men  in  parlia- 
ment,  have,  witn  an  unblushmg  ef- 
frontery, broken  their  pledges  and 
changed  their  opinions,  ne  has  been 
almost  alone  in  an  upright  adherence 
to  his  principles.  Where  consistency 
is  so  rare,  to  have  preserved  it  be- 
comes by  comparison  an  exalted  po- 
litical virtue.  For  the  man  wno, 
amidst  change  and  temptation  on  all 
sides,  steadily  pursues  what  he  be- 
lieves to  be  the  right  course,  a  deep 
respect  is  felt,  even  by  those  who  are 
the  most  opposed  to  the  opinions  he 
so  cherishes.  This  is  the  case  of  Sir 
Robert  Inglis,  who  commands  more 
unaffected  admiration  and  confidence, 
even  from  the  Dissenters  in  parlia- 
liament,  and  those  who  are  indiffer- 
ent to  questions  affecting  the  Church, 
than  any  other  public  man  of  the 
day.  But  it  is  not  mere  consistency 
that  gives  him  this  influence.  It  is 
not  done  that  he  has  been  for  so 
many  years  the  champion  and  advo- 
cate of  the  Church :  it  is  also  the 
character  of  his  championship  and 
his  advocacy.  Earnestness  and  sin- 
cerity will  always  command  involun- 
tary respect.  But  when  thej^  are 
aided  and  enforced  by  superior  intel- 
lectual powers,  they  carry  an  influence 
of  a  much  higher  order,  and  much 
more  general  application.  Sir  Ko- 
bert  Inglis,  by  displaying  on  all  oc- 
casions such  powers  of  mind,  has 
secured  the  utmost  weight  that  can 
attach  in  a  popular  assembly  to  the 
advocate  of  opinions  and  mterests 
which  are  supposed  to  be  not  those 
of  the  general  mass  of  the  people. 
For,  rijhtly  or  wrongly,  such  nas 
been  the  effect  of  the  {lersevering 
enmity  of  the  open  and  still  more  of 
the  insidious  opponents  of  the  Church, 
that,  as  an  institution,  it  is  looked 
upon  by  a  large  iK)rtion  of  the  public 
as  being  inimical  to  their  reUgious 
rights  as  >rell  as  their  civil  interests. 


It  required  no  ordinary  combination 
of  qualities  to  combat  and  conquer 
prejudices  of  this  description  without 
compromising  fundamental  princi- 
ples. The  subject  is  one,  unfortu- 
nately, proverbial  for  the  fierce 
hatreds  it  engenders  whenever  it  is 
mooted.  The  most  sacred  objects, 
the  most  benevolent  intentions,  the 
purest  views,  are  alike  liable  to  mis- 
mterpretation  when  religion  is  the 
theme;  and  he  must,  indeed,  be  a 
miracle  of  judgment  and  goodness  of 
nature  who  could,  during  so  many 
years,  have  filled  the  perilous  post  of 
Defender  of  an  institution  exposed  to 
so  many  enemies,  traitors  within  and 
assailants  from  without,  and  yet  have 
preserved  the  respect  of  all,  in  spite 
of  exasperations  which  other  advo- 
cates, ifthey  do  not  provoke,  yet  find 
themselves  unable  to  avoid.  Occa- 
sionally, we  have  heard  Sir  Robert 
Inglis  charged  with  bigotry.  This 
can  only  have  been  the  random  sug- 
gestion of  sectarian  hatred.  No  one 
who  knows  Sir  Bobert,  or  has  watched 
his  public  life,  would  countenance 
such  an  imputation.  A  sincere  and 
zealous  champion  he  is  of  the  insti- 
tutions which  he  believes  to  be  ne- 
cessary to  the  country's  welfare,  and, 
above  all,  of  the  Church,  as  being  the 
great  standard  round  which  all  the 
others  rally.  His  determination  to 
resist  encroachment  makes  him  watch- 
ful of  even  the  slightest  and  most 
insidious  approach  of  an  enemy. 
Knowing  as  ne  does  how  an  adverse 

{)rinciple  may  be  insinuated  into 
egislation,  without  any  open,  tangi- 
ble attempts  at  the  subversion  of 
what  exists,  he  wHl  exhibit  in  re- 
sistance to  such  attempts,  the  same 
earnestness,  zeal,  and  ardour,  that  he 
would  display  if  a  bold  and  organised 
attack  were  made  upon  the  whole 
integrity  of  the  institution.  Hence 
it  mis  been  supposed  that  he  was 
prone  to  exaggerate  and  magnify  the 
trivial  parts  of  the  great  system  he 
was  called  upon  to  defend,  insensible 
to  its  larger  and  wider  scope.  But 
this  tenacity  in  what,  superficially 
regarded,  may  be  considered  as  trifles, 
is,  in  fact,  a  wi9e  precaution,  which 
postpones  at  least,  if  it  does  not  ulti- 
inately  prevent,  more  serious  strug- 
gles directly  affecting  the  very  ex- 
istence of  the  Establishment.  It  is 
adopted  and  persevered  in,  not  from 
a  love  of  disputation  or  any  desire  to 
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encroach  upon  the  rights  of  others, 
but  m  compliance  with  an  imperious 
sense  of  duty.  Rightly  to  understand 
the  character  of  sir  Robert  Inglis, 
we  should  place  ourselves  in  his  po- 
sition. We  should  remember  that 
the  divine  law,  as  well  as  the  more 
immediate  law  of  this  country,  has 
imposed  upon  the  Church  the  sacred 
obDgation  of  caring  for  the  morals  of 
the  people,— that  it  is  responsible 
alike  to  God  and  man  for  tne  per- 
formance of  this  duty.  With  such 
views,  although  we  might  be  com- 
pelled to  postpone  them  to  an  irre- 
sistible civil  authority,  we  should 
never  voluntarily  concede  that  num- 
bers had  any  conneidon  with  spiritual 
right,  or  that  any  portion  of  the 
community  could  absolve  themselves 
by  their  own  resolution  from  the 
performance  of  their  share  of  those 
civil  obligations  which  the  law  has 
imposed  on  them,  as  a  security,  by 
constituting  the  means,  for  the  per- 
formance of  its  duties  by  the  Church. 
In  resisting  all  attempts,  open  or 
covert,  to  undermine  these  great 
principles,  we  should  not  consider 
that  we  were  encroaching  unfairly  on 
the  civil  rights  of  others,  or  their 
rights  of  conscience.  We  should 
feel  that  we  were  only  asserting  what 
was  demonstrably  just  and  true,  and 
that  we  were  not  violating  any  of 
the  fundamental  guarantees  of  liree- 
dom  in  so  doinff ;  still  less  should  we 
expect  to  be  charged  with  bieotry. 
If  we  carry  the  case  a  step  farther — 
if  we  do  not  confine  ourselves  to 
merely  resisting  encroachment,  but 
end^ivour,  by  fair,  legal,  and  equita- 
ble means,  to  carry  out  our  princij)les 
to  their  full  extent, — if,  oelieving 
that  the  Churdi  has  a  holy  mission 
to  fulfil,  and  a  sacred  duty  to  per- 
form, for  which,  whilst  tue  State 
professes  to  provide  the  means  while 
It  requires  the  fldfilment,  those  means 
are  notoriously  inadequate, — if,  in 
this  obvious  dilemma,  we  were  to 
follow  the  only  course  which  reason 
and  duty  would  alike  suggest,  and 
were  to  call  upon  the  State  to  pro- 
vide for  the  execution  of  its  own 
commands,  we  should,  in  such  a  case, 
be  naturally  aggrieved  were  we  to 
be  charged  wiw  a  disposition  to  ty- 
rannise over  the  consciences  or  to 
plunder  the  pockets  of  those  of  our 
fellow- oountzy men,  who,  without  any 
«ther  right  thau^  their  own  in^^ii- 


position  to  contribute,  chose  to  at- 
tempt resistance  to  the  law.  If  we 
should  ourselves  resent  as  unjost 
such  a  construction  put  on  oar  en- 
deavours to  harmonise  the  prsdiee 
with  the  theory  of  the  spiritnal  edu- 
cation of  the  people,  let  us,  in  com- 
mon charity,  extend  a  rimOar  libe- 
rality to  Sir  Robert  Ingli^  and  those 
who  think  and  act  with  him.  Ha  is 
not  an  a^ressive  disposition.  The 
positions  ^e  takes  up  are  almost 
purely  defensive.  It  is  with  pam, 
apparently,  that  he  places  himsdf  in 
conflict  on  these  subjects  with  his 
fellow-countiTmen.  But  an  obliga- 
tion not  to  be  evaded  impels  him  in 
a  direction  contrary  to  what  would 
seem  to  be  his  natural  inclination. 
Compare  his  mild  and  deprecatory, 
though  always  firm  and  unflinching 
advocacy  of  his  principles,  with  tlMS 
theologic  virulence,  the  gladiatorial 
energy,  that  characterise  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter.  His 
character  stands  in  most  advantageous 
contrast  with  that  of  the  mmtant 
prelate ;  and  his  reward  is  given  in 
the  growing  influence  of  the  one  as 
compared  with  the  declining  ascend- 
ancy of  the  other. 

It  is  not  alone  as  the  champion  of 
the  Church  that  Sir  Robert  Inglis 
has  wdght  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
His  mind  is  so  well  r^^ated,  his  in- 
formation  so  extensive,  and  his  judg- 
ment so  sound,  that  he  is  a  most 
valuable  auxiliary  in  the  miscella- 
neous business  of  parliament.  Al- 
though a  man  of  most  unpretendiz^ 
manners,  addressing  himself  with 
singular  modesty  on  all  oocaaons  to 
the  House,  the  compass  of  his  mind 
is  very  considerable:  there  are  fer 
questions,  of  however  great  mag- 
nitude, which  come  before  pariia- 
ment  that  he  cannot  fully  grasp  and 
determine.  Those  who  are  wedded 
to  political  dogmas  of  an  aggressive 
character,  or  that  still  laiger  daas 
whose  opinions  are  swayed  by  ex- 
pedient alone,  are  very  rndy  to 
unpute  to  Sir  Robert  Inglis  and 
others  like  him,  that  they  are  tbe 
slaves  of  a  dangerous  and  domineer- 
ing pxejudioe.  Without  going  the 
length  of  adopting  all  the  viewB  sock 
men  as  Sir  R.  luglis  may  entertain, 
we  claim  for  them  the  crrait  of  hav- 
ing fixed  principles,  uid  the  merit  of 
avowing  and  adhering  to  them.  It 
is  i^^eeessary  tlu^  ikf^  should  te 
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some  men  whose  nundB  do  not  shift 
with  every  breath  of  popnlar  caprice, 
or  we  should  have  no  landmanLs  in 
politics  or  morals.    It  is  always  re- 
freshing to  hear  a  speech  from  Sir 
Bohert  Inglis  on  any  question  that 
comes  before  parliament,  because  one 
is  sure  to  witness  the  developement  of 
a  clear  and  inteUi^ble  scheme  of 
opinion  on  the  question  at  issue,  based 
upon  immutable  principles,  the  truth 
of  which  he  is  aole  to  demonstrate. 
It  is  a  common  error  with  hasty 
thinkers  to  confound  consistency  with 
obstinacy.    Because  some  men  are 
possessed  by  only  one  idoi,  which 
they  repeat   in  the   multitudinous 
shapes  suggested  by  an  insane  pre* 
judioe,  other  men  are  confounded 
with  them  if  they,  too,  have  fixed 
and  unerring  views  of  things,  which 
they  will  not  compromise.    It  is  in 
the  foundation  there  may  be  for  the 
opinions  entertained  that  the  differ- 
ence consists.    Sir  Robert  Inglis  does 
not,  perhaps,  think  it  necessary,  every 
time  he  lavs  down  an  opinion,  to  go 
through  the  process  of  reasoning  by 
which  it  has  oeen  arrived  at    jBut, 
notwithstanding,  his  mind  is  essen- 
tially philosophical.     He  does  not 
dogmatise.    In  this  respect  he  stands 
out  in  favourable  contrast  with  the 
very  men  who  charge  him  with  being 
bigotted  and  opinionated.    The  new 
s(£ool  are  far  more  given  to  dog- 
matism than  the  old.     In  all  Sir 
Robert  Inglis's  speeches,  on  subjects 
of  a  miscelhuieous  nature,  he  displays 
in  an  admirable  manner  the  practiod 
qualities  of  his  mind.     From  the 
most  important  questions  of  policv, 
down  to  the  minute  details  of  ad- 
ministration, he  shews  himself  capa- 
ble of  entering,  with  an  ability  and 
knowledge  alwavs  at  command,  upon 
all  subjects.    For  one  whose  mind 
has  been  so  much  devoted  to  thoughts 
of  an  exalted  and  spiritual  character, 
it  is  remarkable  how  much  worldly 
knowledge  he  displays.    He  is  sin- 
gularly ready  as  a  delwter,  has  quick- 
ness of  retort  and  considerable  power 
of  irony,  and  in  aptness  of  quotation 
or  illustration  he  is  surpassed  by  few 
men  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

In  the  present  state  of  public  opin- 
ion, the  character  of  his  mind  renders 
him  useful  in  an  increasing  ratio  to 
the  intrinsic  value  of  his  talents. 
Although  so  firm  and  unflinching  in 
his  principles,  he  is  really  a  man  of 


most  liberal  mind,  and  willing  to 
make,  to  any  extent,  concessions  that 
do  not  compromise  vital  truths  or 
fundamental  laws.  What  is  of  more 
importance,  he  makes  these  conces- 
sions voluntarily  and  with  a  good 
grace,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he 
makes  no  sacrifice  of  character.  Thus 
he  constitutes  himself  a  sort  of  link 
between  conflicting  political  systems; 
and  many  an  inevitable  catastrophe, 
many  an  annoyance  to  aristocratic 
pride,  has  been  averted  by  the  timely 
foresip;ht  of  Sir  Robert  Inglis  in  the 
exercise  of  these  self-assumed  func- 
tions as  mediator.  It  must  not  be 
supposed,  however,  that  he  has 
any  ambition  to  win  cheap  ap- 
plause at  the  expense  of  prindples 
ne  holds  in  honour.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  is  much  of  shrewdness 
and  even  of  craft  in  the  tact  with 
which  he  avoids  making  anv  advance 
until  the  moment  when  longer  to 
delay  would  deprive  the  proffered 
boon  of  its  virtue.  Those  whose 
opinions  he  represents  are  well  aware 
that  he  possesses  this  valuable  qua- 
lity, and  they  place  the  most  implicit 
confidence  in  nis  judgment.  They 
know  that  he  will  not  speak  of  capi- 
tulating except  at  the  exact  moment 
when,  if  he  postponed  it,  he  could 
not  march  out  with  the  honours  of 
war. 

Any  persons  who  might  be  disposed 
to  entertain  this  charge  of  bigotry 
to  which  we  have  idready  allud^,  or 
who  may  have  had  personal  know- 
ledge of  some  of  the  more  active 
members  of  the  Church  militant,  have 
only  to  look  at  Sir  Robert  Inglis  in 
order  to  satisfy  themselves  that  he  is 
singularljr  exempt  from  those  per- 
sonal traits  which  are  usually  the 
consequence  of  the  indulgence  of  the 
evil  passions,  more  especially  those 
which  are  aroused  by  theological 
disputes.  We  have,  unfortunately, 
many  living  examples  of  the  kind  of 
character  thus  engendered.  We  find 
in  them  a  stem  bearing  and  harsh 
demeanour,  imperious  airs,  and  a 
coldness  of  heart,  the  con8e<^uence  of 
spiritual  conceit,  a  dogmatic  spirit, 
and  a  tyrannical  hatred  of  intel- 
lectual independence.  The  mind  thus 
vrarped  from  its  natural  course,  works 
its  will  upon  the  outward  man.  Pale 
faces,  cadaverous  complexions,  aus- 
terity, bodily  leanness,  and  an  asi)ect, 
in  some  cases,  of  asperity,  in  others  i^ 
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hypocritical  pretension  to  piety  at- 
test, in  the  class  of  men  we  refer  to, 
the  ineffectual  attempt  to  attain  a 
transcendental  state  vrnile  still  mix- 
ing np  spiritual  with  worldly  in- 
terests. To  such  advocates  of  the 
Church  as  these,  Sir  Robert  Inslis 
presents  a  most  decided  and  agreeable 
contrast,  both  in  mind  and  person. 
He  looks  the  yery  impersonation  of 
the  spirit  of  good  humour.  The 
ample  proportions  of  his  frame,  and 
an  air  of  indulgence  in  habitual  ease, 
his  large,  open,  smiling  countenance, 
tinted  with  the  ruddy  hue,  at  once 
the  result  of  good  health  and  good 
living,  and,  above  all,  the  expression 
of  unaiSected  benevolence  and  amia- 
bility on  his  countenance,  bespeak  so 
favourable  a  construction  of  his  cha- 
racter, that  you  are,  in  fact,  more 
unwilling  to  believe  as  against  him 
charges  of  dogmatism,  illilSeralitjr,  or 
a  disposition  to  encroach  on  the  rights 
of  others  to  ^pratify  an  appetite  for 
spiritual  dominion,  than  you  would 
be  in  the  case  of  many  men  who 
stand  before  parliament  as  the  steady 
supporters  of  the  national  religion. 
Nor,  indeed,  are  you,  on  a  snperactal 
observation,  disposed  even  to  ^ve 
him  credit  for  that  intellectual  weight 
which  he  unquestionably  has.  But 
you  are  soon  undeceived  when  you 
bestow  a  glance  on  his  massive  fore- 
head, his  intelligent  eye,  and,  above 
all,  if  you  observe  tne  cool  self- 
possession  with  which  he  addresses 
nimself  to  questions  before  the  House, 
commanding,  not  less  by  his  talents 
than  by  his  station,  the  most  respect- 
ful attention.  There  are  few  men  in 
parliament,  professing  to  be  the  up- 
holders of  establishea  systems,  who 
are  so  ready  as  Sir  Hobert  Inglis  is 
to  give  reasons  for  his  opinions,  or  to 
demonstrate  the  truth  of  any  axioms 
he  may  lay  down.  Still  less  are 
there  to  be  found  any  to  surpass  him 
in  the  liberality  of  spirit  with  which 
he  entertains  the  opinions  of  adversa- 
ries, or  gives  their  full  and  legitimate 
weight  to  the  fundamental  principles 
on  which  they  may  base  their  argu- 
ments. These  are  not  the  habits  of 
mind  of  a  dogmatist,  or  of  an  into- 
lerant man. 

As  a  speaker.  Sir  Bobert  Limits 
rises  far  above  mediocrity.  His  mind 
has  been  so  well  trained,  and  his  ac- 
quirements are  so  extensive,  that 
there  are  few  public  questions  with 


which  he  does  not  grapple  power- 
fdll^,  subduing  them  to  the  purposes 
of  ms  political  life.  His  speeches  are 
more  aimmentatiye  than  declama- 
tory. He  trusts  more  to  the  mia- 
ence  of  reason  than  to  appeals  to 
prejudice  orpaasion.  Whenever  he 
does  travel  out  of  the  line  of  argu- 
ment or  demonstration,  and  appals 
to  moral  influences,  it  is  to  invoke  i 
respect,  or  a  submiBSK>Q,  whidi  to 
his  mind  appears  inevitable,  for  prin- 
ciples which  he  supposes  to  be  uni- 
versally  recoenised,  or  institatkHB 
which  he  looks  upon  as  being  esta- 
blished, not  merefy  by  so  temporary 
an  authority  as  human  law,  but  by 
a  law  far  more  enduring,  which  has 
its  origm  in  the  necessities  and  obli- 
gations of  our  existence.  If,  how- 
ever, he  finds  these  assumptions  of 
his  disregarded,  or  these  funoamental 
principles  disputed,  he  does  not^  as 
some  exalted  cnampions  of  the  Churdi 
are  wont  to  do,  invoke  relicions  ha- 
treds or  party  passions  to  ttie  aid  of 
his  cause,  but  rdies  on  the  milder 
influence  of  reason  to  prodooe  con- 
viction, rather  than  endeavour  by 
more  vulgar  agencies  to  compel 
submission.  The  construction  of  his 
speeches  resembles  the  organisalion 
of  his  mind.  Taking  for  granted, 
or  demonstrating  when  necessary, 
first  principles,  he  works  up  to 
his  conclusion  by  clear,  logical  ar- 

giment.  His  style  is  simple,  hb 
nguage  both  forcible  and  elegant 
He  seldom  adopts  any  of  those  eoa- 
trivances  by  wluch  practised  mpeaken 
endeavour  to  enlist  the  feelings  of 
their  audience,  or  to  act  on  their  con- 
victions through  the  imagination. 
He  is  satisfied  with  a  strai^tforward 
exposition  of  what  he  believes  to  be 
the  truth.  If  ever  his  speeches  con- 
tain evidences  of  the  exercise  of  the 
imaginative  fiiculties,  it  n  because  he 
is  carried  away  by  his  subject,  not 
that  he  has  hud  himself  out  to  ^ease 
by  meretricious  ornaments.  When 
he  invests  his  oratory,  usually  so  for- 
cible, yet  unpretendmg,  with  illus- 
trations of  a  poetical  character,  they 
are  diosen  with  remarkable  taste  and 
applicability.  His  quotatioiis  are 
never  hackneyed,  and  his  metaphors 
are  distingubhed  by  striking  origin- 
ality. At  times  he  displays  a  power 
of  eloquence  for  which  his  orainary 
speaking  do6s  not  prepare  you.  It 
is  the  outpouring  of  a  kfty  enthin 
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sHisin,  prompted  by  a  deep  repug- 
nance to  ihe  downward  temlency  of 
publle  and  politkal  morality,  and  the 
low  tone  which  even  the  matest 
men  of  the  day  are  compelled  to  aa- 
sttme,  in  obedience  to  the  sordid 
views  of  commerdal  and  social  ques^ 
tiofis,  which,  contrary  to  the  true 
spirit  of  trade  and  oommeree,  appear 
to  be  spreading  more  widely  through 
the  communi^. 

The  public  character  of  Sir  Ro- 
bert In^is  inspires  very  general  re- 
speet    Those  who  look  upon  him  as 
a  mere  upholder  of  abuses  in  Church 
and  State,  do  violence  to  their  own 
judgment,  while  thcjr  are  fi;uilty  of 
mat  injustice  towards  his  character. 
Without  the  slightest  approach  to 
tbftt  cant  which  is  so  offensive  in 
some  of  the  most  prominent  advo- 
cates of  the  interests  of  the  Church, 
be  18  inspired  with  a  fervent  zeal  for 
the  attamment  of  spiritual  objects, 
which  he  conceives  to  be  more  essen- 
tial to  the  welfare  of  his  countrymen, 
and  to  the  permanent  stability  of  the 
monarchy,  than  any  laws  or  schemes 
of  legislation  of  a  purely  temporal 
character.    But  when  he  descends 
from  this  h^h  position,  and  enters 
the  arena  of  ordinary  political  dis- 
cussion, he  evinces  as  thorough  and 
Sractical  an  acquaintance  with  all  the 
etaila  of  the  everyday  business  of 


political  lilb  as  those  who  have,  alt 
slonf^  been  enturdy  absorbed  in  such 
considerations.  Such  men  as  he,  actu- 
ated by  the  feelings  which  we  have 
already  ascribed  to  him,  and  with 
such  very  superior  talents,  are  of 
very  great  value  in  the  legislature. 
Possessed  of  rank,  fortune,  and  influ- 
ence, their  public  service  is  volun- 
tary, and  their  opinions  upon  public 
matters,  more  especially  where  they 
are  not  the  slaves  of  party-feeling, 
are  listened  to  with  a  deference  which 
few  statesmen,  even  the  highest,  can 
command.  They  arc  obviously  dis- 
interested; and  it  is  assumed,  that 
only  a  very  pure  and  exalted  patriot- 
ism, or  a  very  deep  sense  of  duty, 
can  induce  them  to  abandon  the  case 
and  enjoyment  of  a  wealthv  retire- 
ment for  the  laborious  and  thankless 
pursuits  of  public  lifb.  In  the  case 
of  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  this  self-sacriflce 
is  the  more  vtuuable,  because  the 
natural  tendency  of  his  mind  is  to 
the  more  peaceful  and  delightful 
pursuits  of  seienee  and  literature^  It 
IS  probable  that  he  finds  bis  reward 
in  the  consciousness  that  he  is  doing 
his  duty,  even  more  than  in  the  re- 
ject and  admiration,  however  grati- 
ing,  of  that  large  portion  of  his 
jllow- countrymen  who  have  had 
the  means  of  estimating  his  intel- 
lectual merits,  and  his  social  virtues. 


MR.  W.  B.  GLABStONB. 


Some  ppblic  men,  but  they  are 
very  few  in  number,  seem  to  have 
the  fortune  to  possess  a  mysterious 
influence,  which  suspends  in  their 
favour  all  the  ordinanr  laws  by  which 
public  favour  and  official  distinction 
are  secured.  It  is  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine what  this  agency  is,  because  it 
is  so  caprieioiis  in  its  operation. 
Where  it  is  only  the  result  of  aris- 
tocratic nepotism,  its  origin  is  obvious 
as  its  action;  and  we,  therefore, 
do  not  include  in  our  supposititious 
category  such  mere  mushrooms  of 
the  poutical  world.  Kor  is  the  re- 
mark intended  to  apply  to  those 
mere  creatures  of  popular  influence 
who  have  occasionally  compelled  the 
dispensers  of  patronage  to  yield  to 
their  demands :  theirs  is  a  merely 
coercive  influence  obtained  out  of 
doors,  and  which  is  not  capable  of 


being  brought  to  immediate  use,  ex- 
cept at  some  great  crisis.  The  class 
of  public  men  to  whom  we  refer  is 
very  different  from  either  of  these. 
The  individuals  composing  it  arc 
usually,  as  comparea  witn  those 
aronnd  them,  obscure ;  they  are  with- 
out influential  family  connexions, 
and  are  not  the  sort  of  men  whom 
the  mob  would  be  likely  to  take 
under  their  patrona^.  And  yet  they 
rise,  often  venr  rapidly,  and  may  be 
found  filling  the  highest  posts  in  the 
State,  while  their  names  are  spoken 
of  with  honour  and  respect,  even  by 
those  who  have  no  means  of  forming 
a  judgment,  either  of  their  intellect- 
ual or  personal  merits.  This  influ- 
ence by  which  they  rise  is  not,  in  all 
cases,  the  consequence  of  extraordi- 
nary personal  merit.  On  the  con- 
trary, to  appear  to  have  a  genius  for 
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oratory  or  statesmanship  will,  by 
creatioff  envy,  often  retard  rather 
than  aavance.  Nor  is  the  advance- 
ment of  these  self-relying  men  the 
reward  of  superior  qualifications  for 
the  hard  work  of  public  life,  the 
practical  business  of  legislation ;  for 
some  of  the  members  wno  have  dis- 
played this  kind  of  talent  in  its 
utmost  perfection  are  left  altogether 
without  any  public  acknowledgment 
of  their  services.  Their  promotion 
is,  let  us  trust,  to  be  attributed  to  an 
influence  of  a  higher  order— one  not 
so  obvious  as  are  the  most  usual 
means  of  rising  in  the  world — but 
one  which  reflects  honour  alike  on 
those  who  are  selected,  and  those 
who  select.  It  is  the  prime  minister 
for  the  time  being,  who  usually  thus 
singles  out  those  whom  he  intends, 
in  one  sphere  or  other,  to  make  the 
agents  of  his  policy;  and  however 
he  may  be  assisted  m  the  formation 
of  his  opinion  of  their  relative  merits 
by  his  immediate  colleiwues,  still  on 
hun  rests  the  responsibility,  as  to 
him  is  due  the  honour,  of  thus  exer- 
cising that  noble  privilege  of  a  pa- 
temu  government  —  so  much  ob- 
structed by  the  practical  working  of 
the  representative  system  —  of  sin- 
gling out  and  rewaraing  modest,  re- 
tiring merit.  It  will  ^  enough  to 
instance  two  distinguished  fiving 
statesmen,  as  having  been  the  ob- 
jects of  this  honourable  preference — 
on  the  one  hand,  Mr.  Macaulay ;  on 
the  other,  Mr.  Gladstone. 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  even  a  more  re- 
markable instance  of  the  exercise  of 
this  hiffh  privilege — aprivilege  which, 
as  its  nolders  earn  it  for  themselves 
by  their  own  talents  and  energy,  is 
even  a  more  glorious  one  than  that 
exercised  by  the  fountain  of  all  ho- 
nour itself— than  his  more  brilliant 
and  eloquent  contemporary.  Mr.  Ma- 
caulay, long  even  before  he  entered 
parliament,  had  rivetted  the  attention 
of  the  chief  men  of  the  day,  and  by 
his  writings  had  secured  the  admira- 
tion of  the  public,  although  the  au- 
thor was  still  unknown  by  name. 
His  appearance  in  the  politiod  world 
was  the  signal  for  a  triumph,  equally 
decisive,  in  another  sphere  of  mental 
action.  His  very  first  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons  stamped  him  as 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  orators 
of  the  day,  at  least  in  promise,  if  not 
in  perfect  accomplishment.    He  was, 


therefore,  almost  naturally  msiked 
out  for  distinctioo,  and  -looked  upon 
as  one  who  ought,  at  no  voy  dittknt 
period,  to  receive  promotion.   But 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  no  such  adviD- 
tages  at  the  outset  of  his  parliament- 
ary career.   His  previous  repotatioii, 
such  as  it  was,  was  rather  calcnlsted 
to  militate  aeainst  his  success  than 
otherwise.    He  was  known  to  be  i 
man  of  great  intellectual  powers  snd 
acquirements,  but  it  was  also  snp- 
posed  that  his  attention  had  been 
weaned  from  pursuits  of  a  practicti 
and  worldly  nature,  and  had  been 
almost  exclusively  devoted  to  sub- 
jects of  an  abstract  order.    He  wis 
oelieved,  also,  to  be  identified  in  opi- 
nion with  a  dass  of  thinkers  whose 
exalted  tone,  no  less  than  the  objects 
of  their  thought,  which  were  np- 
posedto  be  dangerous,  rendered  than 
peculiarly  obnoxious  to  an  assemUj 
like  the  House  of  Commons.  There- 
fore, although  Mr.  Gladstone,  at  tiie 
very  outset  of  his  career,  had  in- 
vested himself  with  a  certain  mpte- 
rious  interest  and  intellectual  mdi- 
viduality,  and  although  he  had  esta- 
blished for  himself  a  character  for 
very  high  mental  powers,  and  do 
inconsiderable  skill  as  an  orator,  he 
was  still  almost  one  of  the  last  men 
who  would  have  been  looked  upon 
as  likely  to  become,  at  any  fntnre 
period,  one  of  the  guiding  minds  in 
the  State.    Kespect  of  an  nnasnal 
kind  he  always  commanded.    There 
was   a  solemn  earnestness,  a  deep 
sense  of  duty,  a  high  and  f  hastening 
spirit  of  reli^ons  obligation  in  m 
his  speeches,  that  at  <moe  placed  him 
in  a  higher  rank  than  that  of  eren 
the  most  able  debaters,  whose  powers 
were  blindly  devoted  to  the  service 
of  the  party  passions  or  the  pohtkal 
interests  of  the  hour.  If  his  warning 
voice   or   his   solenm   exhortatioos 
were  not  heard  amidst  the  din  of  the 
strife,  it  was  that  he  assumed  a  moral 
position  too  elevated,    too  remote 
from  the  arena  of  conflict.    He  dealt 
with  themes  and  propositions  which, 
although  to  him  they  were  realities, 
were  to  those  arouxid  him  abstnK- 
tions.    They  miffht  entertain  them 
for  the  sake  of  Uie  lofty  and  spirit- 
ualised tone  in  which  they  were  tp* 
proached :  they  might  amnire  them 
afar  off  as  fine  creaUons  of  the  intel- 
lect, as  noble  subjects  for  the  sefaool- 
men  or  the  theologians;  but  thej 
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could  not  yield,  eitiher  to  them  or  to 
their  originator,  an  active  sympathy. 
lYhat  Mr,  Seneant  Talfourd  was  m 
relation  to  subjects  connected  with 
poetry,  literature,  or  the  arts,  when 
th^  were  occasionally  brought  be- 
fore parliament,  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
in  relation  to  subjects  involving  the 
principles  of  Church  government, 
and  the  ties  which  mutuSly  bind  the 
Church  and  the  State. 

The  character  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
oratory  at  this  period,  while  yet  he 
abrunk  from  contact  with  the  more 
violent  elements  of  political  strife, 
was  essentially  different  from  what 
it  has  since  become.  Comparatively 
unpractised  at  that  time  as  a  speaker, 
and  not  being  gifted  by  nature  with 
those  peculiar  physical  attributes  of 
the  orator,  which  propitiate  by  their 
mere  spontaneous  exhibition,  he  ne- 
vertheless arrested  the  attention  and 
fixed  upon  himself  the  notice  of  the 
House,  enchaining  their  regard  by 
an  unaccountable,  but  an  irresistible 
charm.  They  might  fail  in  respond- 
ing to  his  loity  appeals ;  they  might, 
at  times,  feel  reason  to  regret  a  self- 
absorption  in  the  subject  which  made 
the  8X)eakcr  forget  how  little  popular 
it  was ;  but  still  they  were  compelled 
to  listen.  An  earnest  sincerity,  a 
palpable  conviction  of  the  irrefraga- 
ble truth  of  his  principles  and  pro- 
positions ;  but,  above  all,  a  mild,  yet 
a  manly  humility  in  the  manner  of  of- 
fering the  Iruits  of  his  abstract  thought 
and  unswerving;  belief, — these  rare 
qualities,  exhibited  by  one  who  was 
observed  to  hold  himself  aloof  from 
attempts  to  force,  by  other  means 
than  lair  argument,  his  conclusions 
on  his  fellow-men, — who  was  be- 
lieved to  be  enamoured  of  truth  for 
its  own  sake,  and  to  shrink  with 
horror  from  disfi^iuring  its  moral 
beauty  that  he  might  gain  victory 
by  more  sudden,  but  more  corrupt 
means, — rendered  him  the  olgect  of 
a  vague  admiration,  which  was  as 
sincere  in  those  who  entertained  it 
as  it  often  was,  even  by  themselves, 
inexplicable.  His  want  of  striking 
physical  powers  rather  accorded  with 
these  characteristics  than  otherwise ; 
and  instead  of  being  an  obstruction, 
which  they  might  have  been  under 
other  circumstances,  they  served  to 
render  his  oratory  unique  of  its  kind. 
There  was  a  subdued  tone,  not  in 
the  thought  or  argument,  but  in  the 


delivery,  which  was  at  once  rare  and 
refreshmg,  in  a  place  where,  unfor- 
tunately, every  petty  retailer  of  poli- 
tical nostrums  delivers  himself  with 
a  confident  arrogance  which  would 
be  intolerable  even  in  a  master  of 
legislative  wisdom.  His  voice,  mild, 
soft,  low-toned,  yet  dear,  harmoni- 
ous, and  capable  of  emphasis, — his 
abstracted,  absorbed,  unaffected  man- 
ner, and  student-like  air, — all  helped 
to  dve  a  moral  weight  and  sanction 
to  the  utterances  of  his  deedly  reflec- 
tive and  religious  spirit.  Inc  mind 
is  more  often  led  captive  by  superfi- 
cial or  external  influences,  than  the 
pride  of  reason  likes  to  admit;  and 
even  those  who  either  could  not  un- 
derstand this  voung  champion  of 
spiritual  ascendancy,  or  who  were 
armed  to  a  predetermined  opposition, 
felt  themselves,  in  spite  of  their 
wishes  and  convictions,  under  a  spell, 
which  they  could  neither  fathom  nor 
shake  off.  Thus  his  influence  grew, 
silently  but  steadily,  in  the  slow  and 
sluggish  apprehension  of  an  uncon- 
genial audience.  He  exhibited  a  good 
taste  in  abstinence  from  politicd  or 
relieious  controversial  topics,  which 
mignt  have  been  attributed  to  a  re- 
fined art,  but  that  it  was  palpably 
the  result  of  the  fine  organisation  of 
his  mind,  which  shrunk,  with  an 
instinctive  dread,  from  all  that  could 
stir  the  passions  or  stimulate  the  pride 
of  those  around  him,  who  (and  they 
were  few  in  number)  would  have  seized 
with  avidity  on  such  opportunities 
for  conflict.  Not  that  he  reared  ever 
to  assert  the  fundamental  principles 
of  his  political  creed  in  connexion 
with  the  subject  of  Church  govern- 
ment; on  the  contrary,  he  was  re- 
markable for  an  uncotfipromising 
adherence  to  his  convictions.  But 
he  seemed  to  have  a  natural  dislike 
for  do^atism ;  he  rather  laid  doMoi 
his  pnnciples  as  necessities  of  his 
case,  as  though  he  would  willingly 
have  had  them  granted  for  argument 
sake,  so  that  he  mi^ht  be  spared 
what,  to  a  well-constituted  mind,  is 
a  source  of  pain, — the  enunciation  of 
propositions  which  may  be  offensive 
or  unpalatable.  If  he  handled  the 
diseased    conscience     skilfully,    he 

S robed  its  wounds  gently  and  ten- 
erly.  He  never  took  delight  in 
provocation  or  exasperation,  nor  did 
he  avail  himself  or  that  license  of 
rough   assertion  or  rebuke   whid) 
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sincere  men  will  often  assume  in  their 
reliance  on  the  sacredness  of  their 
cause.  Constantly  enunciating,  with 
an  uncompromising  but  reverential 
determination,  propositions  of  an  es- 
trone character,  which  were  calcu- 
lated, had  they  been  put  forward  by 
a  less  amiable  mind,  to  provoke  op- 
position, if  not  to  excite  theological 
hatred,  even  from  members  of  the 
Established  Church,  much  more  from 
Dissenters,  Mr.  Gladstone  passed 
through  this  critical  phase  of  his 
public  career  without  havmg  excited 
those  political  and  religious  enmities 
which  are  real  instincts  of  hatred, 
even  amidst  the  cautious  courtesies 
of  modem  political  warfare.  It  is 
probable  that  subjects  so  lofty  in 
themselves,  and  yet  so  pregnant  with 
dangerous  consequences,  were  never 
discussed  in  the  House  of  Commons 
before  with  so  thorough  and  com- 
prehensive an  analysis,  and  so  de- 
termined a  spirit  of  mauiry,  as  when 
introduced  bv  Mr.  Gladstone:  cer- 
tainly they  have  seldom  or  never 
been  canvassed  with  so  little  ex- 
asperation of  feeling.  The  cause  of 
this  singular  contramction  to  all  re- 
ceived practice  lay  in  the  jpeculiar 
character  of  Mr.  Gladstone^  mind, 
which  communicated  itself  to  his 
mode  of  treating  his  subject.  His 
aim  being  the  assertion  of  truth  and 
the  compassing  of  great  moral  ends, 
he  studiously  or  instinctively  avoided 
all  those  topics  by  which  discassion 
is  degraded  and  perverted.  He  ele- 
vated and  (if  the  term  may  be  al- 
lowed) spiritualised  his  theme,  strip- 
ping it  of  all  grosser  associations, 
such  as  party-spirit,  worldly  interest, 
or  intellectual  jealousies,  and  looking 
at  it  solelv  with  reference  to  its  in- 
trinsic value,  or  (in  relation  with 
legislation)  to  its  capabilities  of  being 
used  to  the  advancement  of  the  moru 
welfare  of  mankind.  Himself  ele- 
vated in  mind,  he  elevated  his  sub- 
ject, and  communicated  the  same 
feeling  to  even  the  most  unpromising 
audiences.  What  wonder,  then,  if 
the  young  member  for  Newark,  with 
such  original  qualities,  such  a  rare 
simplicity  and  refinement  of  charac- 
ter, and  such  unusual  intellectual 
powers,  should,  even  though  silent 
m  party  strife,  have  rapidly  grown 
in  weight  and  inifluence  ? 

Thus  distinguished  as  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  by  a  marked  and  distinc- 


tive character  from  those  anrand 
him,  he  soon  began  to  devdope  qua- 
lities and  powers  of  so  totally  an 
opposite  oraer,  that  it  was  difficnlt 
to  suppose  that  the  two  could  be 
unitea  in  the  same  individiud.  But 
he  now  proved  that  there  was  in  his 
mind  a  rare  union  of  the  abstract 
and  the  practical ;  that,  while  he  wu 
equal  to  copinp;  with  the  most  im- 
portant and  difficult  questions,  the 
most  comprehensive  theories,  that  can 
occupy  the  human  mind,  he  was,  at 
the  same  time,  capable,  to  an  extent 
rarely  met  with  even  in  inferior 
capacities,  of  conducting  the  most 
common-place  business  ofevery-day 
life,  and  more  especially  those  aetun 
of  government  which  require  so  much 
inmrmation  on  minute  particulars, 
so  much  application,  so  much  mi- 
croscopic concentration  of  the  miod, 
—  so  many,  in  short,  of  the  qualities 
which  we  usually  attribute  to  the 
plodding,  hard- working  man  of  busi- 
ness. Having  been  m  parliament 
since  1832,  he  was,  in  1834,  nomi- 
nated a  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  an 
office  which  was  afterwards  changed 
for  that  of  Under-Secretaiy  for  the 
Colonies.  It  was  in  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  this  department  Twhieh, 
it  should  be  observai,  is  usually  eon- 
fided  to  young  statesmen  of  promise) 
that  he  first  displayed  the  abili^ 
and  peculiar  fitness  for  the  pnbhe 
service  which  have  since  raised  him 
to  a  high  eminence  amone  contem- 
porary politicians.  In  tact,  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  then  discovered  that 
he  possessed  two  characters, — ^the  one 
for  the  closet,  the  other  for  the  desk. 
While  in  the  retirement  of  his  stndy, 
or  while  bearing  with  him  its  intel- 
lectual atmosphere  into  public  dis- 
cussion, he  was  in  mind  and  feehng 
^nitc  a  different  person  from  the 
intelligent,  active,  courteous,  pains- 
taking official,  who  had  ma^ered, 
partly  by  intense  study,  and  partly 
from  the  recollections  of  earW  family 
associations,  all  the  details  of  colonial 
affairs,  until  those  persons  who,  firom 
time  to  time,  were  deputed  from  the 
colonies  to  confer  with  him,  were 
astonished  to  find  that  he  was  enabled 
to  take  a  more  dear  view  and  a  more 
comprehensive  grasp  of  their  position 
than  they  could  themselves  command. 
Thus,  in  this  subordinate  situation, 
he  first  proved  his  capacity,  not 
merely  for  theorising  on  goremment, 
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but  also  for  practical  statesmanship. 
He  sbevred  that  he  could  handle  the 
spade  as  well  as  plan  the  conserva- 
tory.   Later  in  life,  when,  eleven  or 
twelve  years  afterwards  he  became 
the  bead  of  the  department,  where,  at 
the  time  just  referred  to,  he  was  only 
an   underling,  he  still  further  ex- 
hibited that  combination  of  the  greater 
vritb  the  lesser  qualifications  of  the 
statesman,  which  has  been,  in  all 
a^es,  the  strong  proof  of  greatness  of 
mind  in  whatever  pursuit.    His  ad- 
ministration as  Colonial  Secretary, 
fully    bore    out    the   anticipations 
which  had  been  entertained.     Al- 
though   circumstances    rendered   it 
brief;  it  was  marked  by  firmness  and 
temper,  and,  as  far  as  it  went,  was 
crowned  with  success,  or  inspired  that 
confidence  which  leads  to  it.    Ilis 
resolutions  were  rapidly  formed,  and 
executed  vrith  precision.    He  seemed 
equal  to  the  greatest  emergencies, 
and,  at  the  tune  when  he  resigned 
bis  office,  there  certainly  did  not  seem 
any  reason  to  suppose  that  he  would 
have  to  retrace  his  steps.    His  de- 
spatches, dthou^h,  like  his  speeches 
and  literary  writings,  they  were  at 
times  too  diffuse,  from  an  anxiety  to 
explain,  which  became  an  obstruction 
to  clear  comprehension,  were  very 
fine  models  of  what  such  productions 
ought  to  be,  uniting  comprehensive 
views  with  minuteness  of  detail,  and 
ready  analysis,  and  watchful  obser- 
vation of  events. 

But  the  most  remarkable  portion 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  public  life,  up  to 
the  present  period,  was  that  which  he 
passed  in  omce  immediately  on  the 
return  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  power 
in  1841,  and  while  he  rcmainea  con- 
nected with  the  Board  of  Trade, — 
first  as  Vice-President,  and  after- 
wards as  President.  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
amongst  his  many  qualifications  for 
the  mastership  of  the  nation,  has  a 
fiicnhy  which  will  often  be  found  in 
men  who  arc  born  to  command, — 
that  of  choosing  their  agents  with 
sagacity.  He  had  not  been  unob- 
servant of  Mr.  Gladstone's  parlia- 
mentary talents,  or  of  the  ability  he 
had  shewn  in  the  year  1834  as 
Colonial  Under-Secretary.  He  had 
probably  seen,  with  admiration,  the 
union  of  such  opposite  oualifications 
in  one  man.  As  soon  as  ne  was  again 
in  power,  he  seized  the  opportimitv 
to  avail  hunself  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 


services.  But  he  did  not  content 
himself  with  merely  making  him  the 
offer  of  such  an  appointment  as  his 

Erevious  ofiicial  station  would  justify : 
e  went  much  ftirther,  and  consti- 
tuted Mr.  Gladstone  his  chief  ad- 
viser and  coadjutor  in  all  the  diffi- 
cult debates  which  arose  out  of  his 
proposed  modifications  of  our  com- 
mercial laws.  He  made  him,  in  fact, 
his  right-hand  man,  much  to  the 
astonisnment  of  those  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  r^ard  the  new  Vice- 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  as  a 
sort  of  dreamy  enthusiast,  and  who 
predicted  that  he  would  utterly  fiul 
to  grapple  with  the  laborious  cal- 
culations and  the  multitudinous  va- 
rieties of  information  required  in  a 
discussion  embracing  so  many  hun- 
dreds of  minute  subjects,  witn  each 
of  which  there  were  some  one  or 
more  members  of  parliament  inti- 
mately acquainted.  That  period, 
however,  in  our  modem  political 
history  was  a  series  of  surprises. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  himself  furnished  the 
greatest  surprise  of  all .  He  developed 
powers  of  mind  for  which  those  who 
had  attributed  to  him  mediocrity 
were  utterly  unprepared ;  and  it  was 
remarkable,  that  although  he  selected 
for  posts  in  his  government  young, 
or  comparatively  unknown  men, 
they  all  seemed  animated  by  a  spirit 
similar  to  that  which  had  meta- 
morphosed their  patron,  and  each 
achieved,  in  his  several  sphere,  some 
unlooked-for  success.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's triumph  was  more  si^al  than 
any.  He  afitonished  the  House  of 
Commons  by  his  unwearied  assiduity, 
the  perseverance  with  which  he  pur- 
sued the  business  of  his  new  office 
into  its  minutest  details,  the  readiness 
of  his  mind,  the  fertility  of  his  re- 
sources, the  extraordinary  informa- 
tion, so  minute  yet  so  accurate,  which 
he  had  amassed  in  connexion  with 
that  under-currentof  commerce  which 
flows  in  warehouses  and  counting- 
houses,  but  of  which  the  cabinet  and 
the  library  know  scarcely  the  ex- 
istence; while  in  the  discharge  of 
th3  still  more  laborious  duties  of  his 
office,  in  the  reception  of  deputations, 
the  negotiation  with  important  in- 
terests, the  arbitration  of  conflicting 
claims,  and  the  accommodation  of 
multifarious  details  to  a  general  and 
comprehensive  plan,  he  sustained, 
with  honour  to  himself,  a  competition 
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of  mind  with  thoie  to  whom  such 
Bubjccta  were  their  daily  busing  if 
not  their  only  thought :  a  competition 
in  which,  from  the  test  being  so  much 
more  severe  and  so  much  more  readily 
brought  home  to  him,  success  reflected 
still  greater  credit  than  casual  vic- 
tories in  the  Ilouse  of  Commons. 
Nor  was  it  merely  in  the  laborious 
handling  of  minute  details  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  proved  himself  fit  to  hold 
the  important  post  to  which  he  had 
been  appointed.  Throughout  the 
discussions  in  (question,  fmd  also  in 
subsequent  sessions,  when  he  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  he 
shewed  himself  familiar,  to  an  un- 
expected extent,  with  the  ffreat  prin- 
ciples of  commercial  legislation, 
wnether  those  which  were  about  to 
be  abandoned,  or  those  new  ones 
which  it  is  probable  Sir  Robert  Peel 
had  even  then  determined  to  adopt; 
and  in  his  speeches  on  the  Corn- 
question,  as  well  as  on  those  con- 
nected with  the  Tariff,  he  infused  a 
high  philosophic  tone  which  was  not 
to  be  founa  in  the  more  laboured 
dissertations  of  Sir  Robert  Feel  or 
Sir  James  Graham.  In  fact,  whether 
upon  these  questions,  or  on  others 
or  more  general  policy,  he  already 
impressed  the  House  and  the  public 
with  that  same  idea  of  the  elevation 
of  his  mind  and  the  superiority  of 
his  intellectual  powers,  wnich,  it  has 
already  been  stated,  was  one  of  the 
chann^ristic  consequences  of  his 
earlier  orations  on  more  abstract  sub- 
jects. When  he  was  about  to  speak, 
for  some  unexplained  reason  or  other, 
it  was  alwa3rs  expected  that  he  would 
take  a  view  of  the  case  more  lofty, 
more  philosophical,  more  remote  from 
the  iznmediate  excitements  of  the  hour, 
than  any  other  member  of  equal 
standing.  He  seemed  to  have  created 
a  prepossession  in  his  favour,  and  he 
rarely  or  never  disappointed  it.  On 
one  sulject  only  he  seemed  to  belie 
his  reputation.  As  a  cabinet  minister 
he  had  given  his  sanction  to  Sir  Ro- 
bert FeePs  measure  for  the  increased 
endowment  of  Maynooth;  but,  as  the 
reader  will  of  course  remember,  in- 
stead of  following  up  that  assent  by 
active  exertions,  he  redjnied  his  office 
in  the  government.  That  by  doing 
so  he  ran  the  risk  of  seriously  shak- 
injf  Sir  Robert  FeeFs  administration, 
might  well  have  suggested  caution  in 
one  who  professed  to  wish  well  to  the 


measure  which  led  to  his  ] 
but  as  the  motives  for  his^condnefc 
were  concealed  from  the  public  until 
the  meeting^  of  parliament,  the  fact 
of  his  secession  from  the  govemment 
did  Sir  Robert  Peel  much  temporaxy 
harm.    When  the  parliament  ^gain 
met,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  at  his  post 
and  ready  to  explain.    From  his  ^eat 
reputation  for  ni^h  {>rinciple,  as  well 
as  political  sagacity,  it  was  supposed 
that  he  had  some  very  strong  con- 
scientious objection  to  the  proposed 
policy,  and  every  allowance  would 
nave  been  made  for  him  had  that  been 
the  case.    But  when  the  mountain  at 
last  onl^  produced  a  mouse  —  when 
it  was  found  that  he  approved  of  the 
measure,  and  was  mdy  to  support 
it  out  of  office,  but  nad  resigned 
only  that  he   might  preserve   his 
personal    motives    from    suspicion, 
It   was   felt    that    such    untimely 
scruples,  whether  they  arose  from 
purism  or  selfishness,  were,  at  the 
time,  out  of  place,  and  that  they  af- 
forded a  bad  guarantee  for  the  poli- 
tical wisdom  of  one  who  could  thus 
risk  the  stability  of  a  govemment  in 
order  to  secure  a  brie^ienonal  Sdat 
One  more  phase  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
parliamentary  career  has  yet  to  be 
viewed.    He  has  presented  himself 
in  the  two  opposite  characters  of  the 
man  of  theories  and  abstractions,  and 
the  man  of  figures,  statisticB,  and  of- 
ficial aptitude.  Called  from  the  posi- 
tion or  an  independent  member  of 
parliament,  representing,  not  so  much 
pecuniary  or  class  interests  out  of 
doors,  as  certain  extreme  opinions  on 
religious  subjects  and  on  the  genenl 
theory  of  government,  which,  till  he 
gave  them  utterance,  had  scarcely 
found  a  voice  amidst  the  hot  and 
ephemeral  contests  of  public  mem 
he  was,  as  has  been  seen,  fuUy  e^ml 
to  the  new  but  laborious  duties  im- 
posed upon  him.    Promoted  again 
from  the  position  of  a  subordinate  to 
that  of  a  colleague  with  the  leaden 
of  his  party,  he  vras  found  once  more 
equal  to  the  duties  of  his  new  station. 
But  with  increased  official  import- 
ance there  came  another  change  in 
Mr.  Gladstone's  character.    With  a 
facility  of  adoption,  whidi  is  charac- 
teristic of  a  superior  mind,  he  at 
once  assumed  the  higher  responsi- 
bilities and  more  important  duties 
which  his  new  field  of  action  re- 
quired.   He  mounted  rapidly^  ai^ 
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with  a  commanding  success,  to  the 
poflitioii  of  a  statesman.  His  speeches 
embraced  topics  more  directly  asso- 
ciated with  the  general  policy  of  the 
country  than  when  he  was  explain- 
ing, with  a  lofty  eloquence,  his  own 
cherished  theories,  or  when,  with  a 
modest  ability,  he  confined  himself 
to  the  neoessary  hut  irksome  exposi- 
tions required   by  his   subordmate 
rank.    He  now  also  began  to  throw 
himself  with  more  ardour  into  the 
party  conflicts  of  the  time ;  to  recog- 
nise, however  reluctantly,  the  influ- 
ence of   party  spirit ;   to   use   his 
powers  as  an  orator,  not  merely  for 
the  exposition  of  truth,  but  also  for 
the  pleasure  of  victory.     He  now 
shewed  powers  as  a  debater  which 
he  had  not  before  been  supposed  to 
possess.     As  in  former  periods  of  his 
brief  public  life,  he  had  but  to  make 
the  attempt  in  this  new  sphere  of 
action  in  order  to  succeed.     If  his 
success  was  not  so  triumphant — if 
he  did  not  so  powerfully  excite  the 
passions  of  the  Mouse  as  some  of  his 
contemporaries,  he  amply  made  up 
for  the  deficiency  by  tne  superior 
skill,  the  cool  precision  of  his  process 
of  attack  or  defence,  the  logical  force 
and  accuracy  of  his  reasoning,  the 
determined  vigour  with  which  his 
intellectual  powers  were  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  subject,  and,  hj  their 
admirable  training  and  subordmation 
to  the  purpose  of  his  mind,  made  to 
secure  the  victory.    It  was  obsery- 
able,  too,  how  the  influence  of  his 
character  added  weight  to  his  speeches, 
by  inspiring  confidence  in  his  motives 
and  his  judgment.    However  much 
the   House    miffht   feel    on    then: 
guard  against   Uie  plausibilities  of 
Sir   Ro&rt    Peel,    or    the   hypo- 
crisies of  Sir  James  Graham,  they 
seemed  to  place  trust  in  Mr.  Glad- 
stone— to  leel  a  confidence  that  his 
moral  int^ity  would  not  allow  him 
to  be  carried  fax  away  from  the  strict 
line  of  honourable  argument  for  the 
sake  of  triumph  and  applause,  to  be 
won  by  the  exhibition  of  intellectual 
skill.    And  it  is  to  Mr.  Gkidstone*s 
credit  that  this  reliance,  so  rare  in 
parliamentary  affiurs,  was  seldom  or 
never  misplaced.    There  have  been 
few  speakers  who  have  held  a  high 
rank,    or  obtained   great  influence 
with  their  party,  who  have  so  little 
sacrificed  their  political  honour.  The 
cbjef  chanustetifltic  of  his  powers-  as 


a  debater  was  the  singularly  com- 
prehensiye  view  which  he  was  able 
to  take,  instantaneously  and  appa- 
rently without  previous  reflection, 
of  the  whole  scope  of  the  anrament — 
of  its  strong  as  well  as  of  its  weak 
points— which  his  position  in  the  de- 
bate obliged  him  to  answer.  Scarcely 
had  the  preceding  speaker  closed  his 
lips  ere  Mr.  Gladstone  would  rise, 
and,  with  the  clear  vision  of  a  calm 
mind,  reproduce  in  a  bold  outline 
the  whole  body  of  his  speech ;  and 
having  thus  set  the  picture,  as  it 
were,  before  the  minus  eye  of  his 
audience,  he  would  proceea  with  ad- 
mirable analysis  to  criticise  its  faults 
and  short-comings,  holding  up  its 
defects  with  no  inconsiderable  power 
of  quiet  ridicule,  while  giving  to  its 
merits  that  amount  of  praise  which 
he  conscientiously  believed  to  be  their 
due.  And  then,  with  equal  calmness 
and  philosophical  steadiness  of  pur- 
pose, he  would  proceed  to  draw  vrith 
a  bold  pencil  the  outline  of  the  po- 
licy which  he  was  disposed  to  recom- 
mend, laying  dovm  the  principles  so 
clearly,  and  drawing  the  conclusions 
with  such  precision,  as  to  leave  a 
strong  and  definite  impression  on  the 
mind  of  the  hearer  of  the  rationality 
and  coherency  at  least  of  the  system, 
if  not  a  conviction  of  its  truth.  There 
is  nothing  brilliant  about  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's oratorical  displajrs.  His  tri- 
umphs as  a  debater  are  achieved  by 
the  aid — not  of  the  passions,  as  witn 
Sir  James  Graham,  or  with  Mr. 
Shell ;  not  of  prejudice  and  fallacy,  as 
with  Sir  Robert  Peel;  not  of  ima^- 
ation  and  high  seductive  colourmg, 
as  with  Mr.  Macaulay ;  but — of  pure 
reason.  He  does  not  unhorse  his  op- 
ponent in  the  toumay,  but  checK- 
mates  him  on  the  chess-board.  His 
influence  on  the  House  is  of  a  mild, 
elevating,  humanising  character.  He 
never  exasperates,  at  least,  if  he  will 
not  bend  himself  to  the  attempt  to 
reconcile.  He  grows  in  str^igth 
with  the  progress  of  his  cause,  and 
that  cause  he  always  believes  to  be 
the  cause  of  truth.  Looked  at  cri- 
tically, Mr.  Gladstone's  speeches  are 
open  to  some  objections.  He  does 
not  understand,  so  well  as  one  would 
have  expected  from  a  man  of  his  ge- 
nersd  good  taste,  the  value  of  absti- 
nence. He  is  so  possessed  with  his 
subject,  so  anxious  to  thoroughly  in- 
yestipite  it,  to  take  the  many-sided 
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view,  in  order  the  more  fairly  to 
grasp  the  truth,  that  he  forgets  now 
much  he  sometimes  trespasses  on  the 
attention  of  his  hearers.  Intrlofiic- 
ally,  the  subject  may  be  well  worth 
the  time  he  bestows  upon  it ;  and  his 
oceasional  prolixity  has  this  excuse, 
that  it  is  only  a  fault  occasioned  by 
too  anxious  a  desire  to  take  a  philo- 
sophical view.  But  the  audience  he 
usually  addresses  are  not  so  deyoted 
as  he  is  to  the  cause  of  truth,  and 
they  are  apt  to  charge  him  with  un- 
necessary elaboration.  In  the  lan- 
guage he  uses  he  is  open  to  similar 
objections.  Although  occasionally 
he  can  be  terse,  and  even  epigram- 
matic, it  is  only  at  rare  intervals  in 
his  speeches  that  he  is  so :  they  are, 
in  the  main,  disfigured  by  an  eupho- 
nistic  phraseology,  an  unnecessary  re- 
sort to  Latini^  forms  of  speech, 
and  an  annoying  liberality  of  circum- 
locution. It  must  be  understood 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  chargeable 
with  mere  wordiness.  His  mind  i9 
too  fertile  to  allow  him  to  take  re- 
fuge in  such  inflated  common-place 
as  one  sometimes  hears  from  some 
other  members.  It  is  not  that 
there  is  any  poverty  of  ideas,  but 
that  he  has  contracted  a  vicious 
habit  of  overloading  his  sentences 
with  unnecessary  subdivisions  of  ex- 
planation— all  very  choice  and  very 
perfect,  both  in  themselves  and  in 
the  language  in  which  they  are  con- 
veyed, but  which  become  extremely 
tedious  when  they  are  addressed  to  a 
large  assembly,  who  are  naturally 
impatient  of  unnecessary  calls  on 
their  time. 

It  will  not  be  surprising  that,  with 
these  peculiar  qualities  oi  mind,  Mr. 
Gladstone  should  not  afford  mate- 
rials for  any  very  brilliant  portrait 
of  himself  as  an  orator.  His  phy- 
sical powers  scarcely  keep  pace  with 
the  calls  made  on  them  oy  nis  intel- 
lect, for  the  fulfilment  of  the  condi- 
tions of  his  parliamentary  position. 
Had  he  a  more  commanding  pre- 
sence, a  stron^r  voice,  and  a  more 
combative  spirit,  he  would  take  rank 
with  the  very  first  speakers  of  the 
day.  But  the  bent  of  his  nature  is 
not  towivrds  strife,  and  inclination 
with  him  ever  lags  at  the  heels  of 
necessity.  Thus,  however  the  deter- 
mination to  fulfil  his  duty,  to  enun- 
ciate and  enforce  the  views  he  con- 
ceives to  be  good  for  the  time  being, 


may  force  him  into  the  arena,  there 
is  always  a  want  of  power  in  his 
speeches,  sometimes  resulting  from  a 
pnilosophical  indiflerenoe,  sometimes 
taking  the  shape  of  a  languid  reluct- 
ance. His  personal  appearance  helps 
to  reinforce  this  impression.  Hia  re- 
cluse-like air  has  been  already  men- 
tioned. His  voice  accords  with  it. 
It  is  the  voice  one  often  hears  from 
men  of  the  poeUcal  temperament,  or 
in  whom  the  passions  have  long  been 
subdued  in  the  intense  application  of 
the  mind  to  study.  As  such  spirits 
seem  to  the  imagination  to  be  but 
shadows  to  the  battling,  worldly  men, 
so  do  such  voices  seem  as  but  the 
shadows  of  voices.  There  is  sound, 
clear  and  intelligible,  but  without 
tone  or  volume ;  and  you  c&nnot 
conceive  how  passion  in  any  shape 
can  seize  on  such  a  vehicle  of  ex- 
pression. When  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
sneaking,  you  might  almost  ima|;me 
tnat  you  heard  a  voice  afar  o%  or 
the  echo  of  a  voice— it  is  not  that  it 
is  husky,  or  indistinct,  but  you  catch 
the  sound  as  though  you  overheard 
him  communing  with  himself.  It  is 
as  if  you  saw  a  bright  picture  throneh 
a  filmy  veil.  His  countenance,  with- 
out being  strictly  handsome,  is  highly 
intellectual.  A  pale  complexion, 
slightly  tinged  with  olive,  and  dark 
hair,  cut  rather  close  to  his  head, 
with  an  eye  of  remarkable  depth, 
still  more  mipress  you  vrith  the  ab- 
stracted character  of  his  disposition. 
The  expression  of  his  faoewoald  be 
sombre  were  it  not  for  the  striking 
eye,  which  has  a  remarkable  fascina- 
tion. But  the  advantage  which  this 
highly  intellectual  expression  would 
give  him  is,  in  a  great  measure,  neu- 
tralised by  the  want  of  a  correspond- 
ing dignity  in  gait  and  carriage.  An 
abstraction  of  mind,  from  which  he 
reluctantly  arouses  himself,  is  the 
great  characteristic  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 
His  whole  personal  appearance  and 
habits  as  an  orator  confirm,  in  a  re- 
markable manner,  this  oonclusioo, 
which  would  be  so  naturally  drawn 
from  his  writings  and  some  of  his 
speeches. 

Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Gladstone 
appears  likely  to  take  hereafter  a 
very  important  and  prominent  posi- 
tion in  public  affairs.  The  tendency 
of  political  events,  for  many  years 
past,  has  been  towards  a  result  which 
might  be  very  prejudicial   to  the 
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country.  The  l^gislatiye  power  has, 
ftt  every  successiye  mutation  of  par- 
ties, faUen  more  and  more  within 
the  grasp  of  Uie  many,  as  distin- 
gimbed  irom  those  leading  minds  of 
the  country  who  have  been  trained 
in  statesmanship,  and  whose  exten- 
sive   information  and  elcvatioa    of 
mind  qualify  them  to  arbitrate  be- 
tween   conmcting   jntercsts,    whose 
mutual  jealousies,  and  their  desire 
for  self-advancement,  would  not  al- 
low of  their  being  lett  to  decide  their 
battles  of  themselves.    That  the  po- 
pular influence  should  to  a  certain 
extent  prevail  is  essential  for  the 
protection  of  our  free  institutions, 
and  the  gradual  extension  ofpolitical 
privileges,  as  well  as  of  social  advan- 
tage, among  those  who  are  entitled  to 
ei^oy  them.    But  the  risk  we  run  is, 
that  at  every  fall  the  aristocracy  may 
meet  with  in  their  great  wrestlinra 
with  the  democracy  or  with  the  mia- 
dle  classes,  they  may  be  injured  to 
an  extent  ultimately  injurious  to  all. 
Nor  is  there  less  risk  to  the  commu- 
nity in  that  spirit  of  lofty  defiance,  or 
of  obstinate  obstruction,  to  which  an 
aristocracy  so  assailed  arc  sometimes 
driven  by  the  instinct  of  self-defence. 
In  such  a  state  of  things,  men  like 
Mr.  Gladstone  would  be  invaluable 


at  the  head  of  affairs.  Sprang  as  he 
is  from  the  middle  classes,  bemg  the 
son  of  a  Liverpool  merchant,  less 
suspicion  would  attach  to  the  ideas 
he  IS  known  to  entertain  on  the  sub- 
ject of  government  than  if  he  were 
the  descendant  of  a  feudal  aristocrat ; 
while  the  liberal  tendency  of  his 
opinions  on  all  subjects  identified 
with  the  social  and  political  welfare 
of  his  countrymen,  would  afford  a 
guarantee  that  his  notions  as  to  go- 
vernment by  the  few,  instead  of  by 
the  many,  would  not  be  pushed  to 
dangerous  extremes.  It  is  probable 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  will  prove  him- 
self a  philosophical  statesman  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  term,  and  that 
he  will  inspire  a  confidence  among 
his  more  reflective  fellow-country- 
men that  will  induce  them  to  trust 
him  very  largely,  should  he,  in  com- 
pany with  other  great  men  of  the 
day,  be  called  upon  to  take  charge 
of  the  interests  of  the  country.  He 
has  shewn  himself  so  «j^  ana  ready 
in  every  position  of  life  in  which  he 
has  been  placed,  so  entirely  equal  to 
great  and  unexpected  emerg^encies, 
that  we  should  not  be  surprised  to 
find  him  hereafter  displaying  powers 
and  capabilities  or  the  existence  of 
which  the  public  have  no  suspicion. 


MB.  WILLIAM  DOUGAL  CHBISTTE. 


Mr.  William  Dougal  Christie,  the 
member  for  Weymouth,  has  con- 
stituted himself  the  public  censor  of 
our  Universities;  and  by  so  doing, 
has  volunteered  to  be  the  parliament- 
ary antagonist  of  Sir  Kobert  Inglis. 
It  is  probable  that  the  honourable 
gentleman  has  reason  to  believe  that 
there  are  in  the  background  influential 
persons  who  are  animated  by  a  strong 
hatred  towards  the  Umversities ; 
prompted  in  some  by  a  sincere  belief 
that  their  affairs  are  not  well  ad- 
ministered; in  others,  by  sectarian 
feeling;  and  in  others, by  that  level- 
line  spirit  which  will  never  be  satbfied 
so  lon^  as  there  is  any  constituted 
autbonty,  or  any  institution,  how- 
ever sacred  or  however  useful,  in 
the  country,  which  they  can  still  look 
forward  to  being  able,  some  day  or 
other,  to  destroy.  Perhaps,  too,  Mr. 
Christie  may  have  foresight  enough 
to  perceive,  that  at  no  very  distant 
period  the  party  with  which  he  is 
linked  may  be  engaged  in  a  crusade 


against  the  Established  Church;  in 
wnich  case  any  member  who  had 
busied  himself  in  attacking  or  in 
striving  to  undermine  any  out- 
works of  that  institution  would,  by  so 
doing,  have  made  for  himself  a  claim 
to  future  position  and  influence.  Al- 
though Mr.  Christie  may  not  have 
been  disposed  openly  to  iaentify  him- 
self with  the  Dissenters  as  a  party, 
he  could  not  have  fiuled  to  perceive 
that  in  some  respects  they  want  re- 
presentatives in  parliament ;  and  the 
course  which  he  nas  taken  on  several 
occasions  seems  to  indicate  a  wish  on 
his  part  that  he  may  be  chosen  as 
one  of  their  organs,  as  soon  as  circum- 
stances would  render  such  a  position 
a  safe  one  to  himself;  and  one  that 
he  could  assume  in  his  political  ca- 
pacity yrithout  loss  of  caste.  The 
difference  between  the  parliamentary 
position  of  Mr.  Christie  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Sir  Eobert  Inglis  on  the 
other,  is,  that  the  one  is  thus  a  mere 
volunteer,  bidding  for  the  favours  of 
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a  class  of  persons  with  whom  he  has 
no  direct  relations,  while  the  other  is 
the  chosen  and  trusted  advocate  of 
bodies  of  men,  so  respectable  for  their 
intellectual  standing,  and  so  power- 
ful from  their  social  poation,  that 
they  have  been  always  able  to  com- 
mand the  services  of  the  best  men 
of  the  day.  The  contrast  between 
the  two  men,  however,  extends  be- 
yond their  parliamentary  position. 
They  are  as  opposed  in  their  i)ersonal 
and  mental  traits  as  they  are  in  their 
political  mission.  As  Sir  Robert 
Inglis  may  be  said  not  merely  to  re- 
present, in  a  constitutional  sense,  but 
also  in  his  character,  the  impor- 
tant bodies  of  whom  he  is  the  organ, 
BO  also  does  Mr.  Christie,  in  his  rest- 
less animosity  to  established  institu- 
tions, his  sceptical  arrogance  in  sift- 
ing their  proceedings  ana  questioning 
the  legitimacy  of  their  ori^n,  and  of 
the  conditions  of  their  existence,  his 
want  of  deference  to  any  authority, 
whether  those  which  have  been 
cemented  by  time  and  law,  or  that 
which  is  generated  by  rte^pect  for 
superior  intellectual  powers,  present 
us  with  a  very  fair  type  of  the  multi- 
farious minds  who  are  arraying  them- 
selves silently,  but  extensively,  affainst 
the  most  ancient,  time-honoured,  and 
valuable  ideas  and  principles  with 
which  politics  bare  been  associated  in 
the  minds  of  the  British  people. 

Mr.  Christie  is  a  man  of  great  per- 
seyerance  and  no  little  energy  of  cha- 
racter. If  he  do  not  succeed  in 
fordne  himself  upwards  in  the  world, 
it  will  not  be  for  want  of  trying 
those  expedients  that  might  be 
conclusive  to  that  result.  He  is  still 
a  very  young  man,  scarcely  more 
than  thirty  years  of  age,  and  has  not 
been  in  paruament  more  than  about 
five  years ;  yet  he  has  succeeded  in 
attracting  considerable  attention,  both 
within  the  House  and  out  of  doors. 
It  is  fair  to  him  to  say,  that  consider- 
ing the  ungracious  part  he  has  some- 
times undertaken,  and  that  he  is  not 
naturally  calculated  to  propitiate  or  to 
prepossess  one  in  his  uivour,  he  has 
contrived  to  pass  through  a  somewhat 
danfferous  ordeal  witnout  discredit 
to  himself,  while  he  has  succeeded  in 
acquiring  a  reputation  for  a  consider- 
able amount  of  ready  talent,  which, 
if  it  should  not  be  perverted  by 
sinister  influences,  especially  a  grow- 
ing vanity,  which  is  idready  percep- 
tibly in  ^e  bonouFablQ  memberi  may 


hereafter  be  of  considerable  service 
to  himself  and  to  the  public  At 
present  he  has  not  done  much,  but 
what  he  has  done  has  been  clianc- 
terised  by  ability.  His  speeches  upon 
the  subject  of  the  alleged  abuses  in 
the  UniversitieB,  in  whKh  he  did  not 
confine  himself  to  those  abuses,  bat 
also  indulged  in  many  sneering  attacks 
on  the  institutions  themselves,  did 
not  find  so  much  favour  with  the 
House  as  their  intrinsic  merit  de- 
served, or  as  they  would  have  met 
with  had  the  same  amount  of  clever- 
ness been  exerted  on  a  subject  less 
ofiensive  to  lon^-cherished  feelings 
of  reverence  which  our  public  men 
never  foi^t,  even  in  the  nottcst  tur- 
moil of  political  life.  It  would  have 
been  better  for  Mr.  Christie*s  ftme 
had  he  chosen  almost  any  other  theme 
for  his  parliamentary  displays,  u  his 
talent  would  then  have  had  fair  scope, 
without  having  to  battle  against  a 
host  of  what  he,  perhaps,  would 
consider  blind  prejudices.  But  in 
spite  of  the  dislike  the  House  took, 
not  only  to  his  subject  but  also  to  a 
flippancy  in  his  mode  of  treating  it, 
there  was  a  smartness  and  self-pos- 
session, and  a  skilful  working-up  of 
the  points  of  his  case,  which  indicaled 
that  there  was  good  stuff  in  him, 
which  mis^ht,  at  some  futore  time, 
prove  useful. 

The  Andover  Union  inquiry 
brought  him  much  more  fitvouzaUy 
before  the  public  There  he  was  tlie 
advocate  of  objects  which  were  ap- 
preciated by  all  humane  men;  and 
although  he  took  a  more  prominent 
and  active  part  in  the  inquiry  thsn 
his  parliamentary  standing  justified, 
still  he  seemed  so  earnest  in  the  ctnse 
that  even  the  extreme  flippancy  of 
much  of  his  conduct  was  overlooked. 
It  was  his  good  fortune  to  be  on  the 
right  side,  and  to  have  with  him  the 
sympathies  of  a  great  portion  of  the 
public  and  the  press. 

Of  Mr.  Christie  as  a  speaker,  not 
much  requires  to  be  said.  His  quali- 
fications are  notof  a  very  high  order. 
Nature  has  not  gifted  nim,  in  the 
first  instance,  with  any  very  pre- 
possessing physical  attributes,  and  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  endeavoured 
to  improve  the  few  advantages  he 
possesses  by  caie  and  training.  His 
appcArance  is  rather  disadvantueoiis 
to  him.  There  are  undoubtea  evi- 
dences of  mental  power.  A  very 
piercing  eyoi  and  a   oounteosoM 
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capable  of  quick  and  variouB  expres- 
sion,  propitiate  the  observer  to  a 
certain  extent;  but  there  is  in  the 
whole  bearing  a  restlessness  and  want 
of  dignity.    A  pert,  obtrusive  man- 
ner, and  an  eagerness  to  offer  his 
opinions,  not  so  much  to  throw  a 
light  upon  the  subject  as  either  to 
exhibit  himself  or  to  annoy  his  an- 
tagonists,  generate  an  involuntary 
reserve  towards  him,  almost  amount- 
ing to  a  repugnance,  in  well-regulated 
minds.    There  is  too  much  in  his 
political  proceedings  that  recalls  the 
old  idea  of  the  Radical, — the  med- 
dling, grumbling,  troublesome  spirit, 
that  will  be  dissatisfied  with  evcjv 
thing,  the  good  as  well  as  the  bad. 
He  belongs  to  that  class  of  miiitds  of 
which  specimens  may  be  seen  in  full 
bloom  at  a  metropolitan  vestry,  who 
aeem  animated  by  an  indcfinitp  spirit 
of  partizanship  —  a  natural  combat- 
iveness    and   disposition   to    attack 
whatever  can  be  made  obnoxious  to 
censure,  fair  or  unfair.    Though  they 
are  partisans,  they  are  of  no  party  ex- 
cept that  which  will  advance  their  own 
interest ;  and  perhaps  their  only  claim 
to  praise  on  moral  grounds  is,  that 
although  their  motives  are  interested, 
they  are  not  mercenary ;  they  cannot 
be  hired  out,  as  men  of  less  moral 
determination  may  be,  to  do  the  work 
of  others.    These  defects  are  chiefly 
exhibited  in  his  occasional  intrusions 
on  the  attention  of  the  House,  when 
something  or  other  has  turned  up 
which  excites  the  irritability  and  dis- 
position to  cavil  and  combat  which 
seem  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  his  nature. 
He  is  ever  ready  on  such  occasions, 
and  not  disposed  to  confine  himself 
merely  to  defence.    He  will  attack 
also  with  great  vigour  and  no  little 
skill,  using  his  sarcasm  so  cautiously, 
and  yet  with  so  certain  an  effect,  as 
to  shew  that  it  is  quite  possible  he 
may,  when  his  ^wers  are  more  ma- 
tured and  his  views  more  enlarged, 
become  a  formidable  antagonbt.    In 
command  of  temper,  he  stands  far 
above  Mr.  Roebuck ;  but  he  has  the 
same  disposition  to  be  always  fighting 
sword  m  hand,  though  he  is  not 
chargeable  with  going  to  the  same 
lenguis  in  splenetic  indulgence  with 
the  honourable  member  for  Bath. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  ClHistie 
has  made  one  or  two  speeches  which 
indicate  him  as  having  the  capacity 


for  efforts  of  a  high  order.  They 
were  distinguished  by  closeness  of 
reasoning  in  the  argumentative  part, 
great  fertility  of  ideas,  command  of 
choice,  and,  occasionally,  even  elegant 
diction,  and  a  general  coherency  and 
sustentation,  which  might  not  have 
been  expected  from  a  man  of  ap- 
parently such  strong  political  feeling. 
One  thing  in  his  favour  is,  that  he 
never  makes  blunders,  never  has  to 
retract  or  explain  what  he  has  said. 
All  is  clear  and  intelligible,  whatever 
may  be  its  intrinsic  value.  Mr. 
Christie  has  also  some  humour,  or  at 
least  a  smart  and  clever  facility  of 
detecting  the  incongruous  and  absurd, 
which  passes  current,  for  humour, 
liis  speeches  arc,  however,  much 
weakened  in  force  by  his  undignified 
manner,  and  rapid,  uncmphatic  de- 
livery. More  study  of  the  most  ob- 
vious oratorical  arts  would  much  en- 
hance Mr.  Christie's  value  in  this 
respect.  Upon  the  whole,  for  the 
short  time  he  has  been  in  narliament, 
and  considering  that  he  nas  had  to 
make  his  own  opportunities,  he  has 
so  far  secured  a  position  for  himself 
that  judicious  management  must  ob- 
tain for  him,  in  the  constant  mu- 
tations of  party,  that  professional 
and  official  promotion  wnich,  in  all 
probability,  is  the  ^reat  object  of 
his  exertions  in  parliament.  But  if 
he  looks  forward  to  success  in  the 
more  legitimate  channels  of  ad- 
vancement, he  will  do  wisely  to  mo- 
derate his  tone.  Although  he  came 
out  triumphantly  from  his  brief 
struggle  some  time  since  with  his 
secret  enemies  in  the  borough  of 
Weymouth,  the  hint  thrown  out  by 
some  of  his  constituents  that  they 
wanted  a  "  bigger  and  a  better  man  * 
to  represent  them,  should  not  wholly 
be  thrown  away  upon  him.  In  a 
moral  and  political  point  of  view 
Mr.  Christie  might,  he  may  rest  as- 
sured, be  both  a  bigger  and  a  better 
man.  With  more  enlarged  views, 
with  a  greater  reverence  for  autho- 
rity in  some  shape  or  other,  and  a 
more  moderate  estimate  of  his  own 
powers,  he  would  be  much  more 
likely  to  achieve  that  success  and 
deserve  that  respect  which  we  will 
do  him  the  justice  to  believe  are 
among  the  objects  of  his  perfectly 
Ic^timate,  but  at  present  somewhat 
ill-directed,  activity  in  public  life. 
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Tiix  privily,  more  profitable  than 
pleasant,  of  beholding  ourselves  with 
the  eyes  of  others,  is  one  that  is 
rarely  granted  to  us  as  individuals. 
This  invaluable  advanta^,  however, 
is  seldom  denied  to  parties,  sects,  or 
nations.  As  fkr  as  tne  direct  inter- 
course of  individuals  is  concerned,  it 
seems  to  have  been  established  be- 
yond auestion,  by  the  universal  prac- 
tice of  all  ages,  that  lang;uage  was 
given  to  men  to  conceal  theur  thoughts 
of  one  another ;  but  no  sooner  are 
ihej  mustered  round  different  cen- 
tres of  opinion,  creed,  or  nationality, 
tlum  they  hasten  to  make  amends 
for  their  duplicity,  under  the  rela- 
tionship of  individuals,  by  breaking 
forl^  mto  unbounded  frankness  to- 
wards their  fellows,  who  represent, 
and  are  represented  by,  aggr^te 
bodies.  That  the  existence  of  indi- 
vidual responsibility  in  one  case,  and 
of  comparative  irresponsibility  in  the 
other,  IS  the  cause  of  this  phenome- 
non, may  be  inferred  from  the  faci, 
that,  in  precise  proportion  to  the  di- 
minution of  individual  responsibility, 
freedom  of  eiroression  arises.  This 
responsibility  bears  an  inverse  ratio 
to  the  ma^itude  of  the  parties.  Be- 
ginning with  two  families  on  the  op- 
posite sides  of  a  street,  and  ending 
with  the  two  great  nations  on  the 
opposite  sides  orthe  Channel,  wc  may 
trace  a  gradual  cessation  of  respon- 
sibility, and  a  jpwlual  and  propor- 
tionate growth  m  f^^eedom  of  expres- 
sion, until,  in  the  last  case,  responsi- 
bUity  being  entirely  removed,  hberty 
of  speech  obtains  a  luxuriance  which 
must  be  (|uite  incredible  to  those  of 
our  English  readers,  who,  fVom 

•*  Waatiogtb0accomplUbniMtofFr#ite&," 

or  for  any  other  reason,  do  not  hap- 
pen to  be  acquainted  with  the  ^ne- 
ral  tenor  of  our  neighbours*  written 
descriptions  of,  ana  discourses  con- 
cerning us,  our  manners,  our  cus- 
toms, and  our  literature.  It  is  espe- 
cially to  the  edification  of  this  class 
of  our  raiders  that  we  now  aspire. 
In  the  course  of  this  article  we  pro- 
pose to  review  an  (asyet^  unpublished 
French  romance,  to  which  one  of  the 
first  of  the  living  fictionists  of  France 


has  just  put  hfa  Amshing  toudL  We 
legrei  veiy  much  that  we  an  not  tt 
li  wrty  to  mention  this  writer's  nane, 
for  we  see  reason  to  fear  lert  oor  sot 
doing  so  should  create  doubts  u  to 
the  autiientidty  of  the  passages  iriddi 
we  shall  have  ooeasion  to  quote— 
doubts  which  are  peculiarly  likdy 
to  arise  in  the  minds  of  those  wbo 
are  not  profoundly  initiated  in  Fh>- 
fessor  Strattss*s  fiunont  theory,  where- 
by is  demonstrated  the  utter  em^ 
ness  and  invalidity  of  the  distincHoa 
which  has  been,  hithertOb  hnayned 
to  subsist  between  the  idnl  and  the 
historical,  the  possible  and  the  ae* 
tual.  In  order,  however,  to  leave  as 
little  room  as  possible  for  sospidott 
touching  the  senuineness  of  these 
passages,  we  tnink  it  judieioas  to 
preface  them  b^  a  few  words  upon 
the  mental  habits  of  a  large  class  of 
living  French  literati,  and  to  illus- 
trate our  remarks  by  reference  to 
the  published  writing  of  some  well- 
known  author.  We  shall  tbns  de- 
prive our  extracts  of  the  startling  no- 
velty, which  might  otherwise  graUly 
prejudice  them  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  have  not  already  familiarised 
themselves  with  the  nnd  of  litera- 
ture to  which  those  extracts  belong. 
We  shall  strive  to  render  this  prefii- 
tory  matter  interesting  to  thoae  who 
have  so  familiarised  tnemselves,  b^ 
selecting  for  the  text  of  our  analyas 
a  f^ort  introduction  to  a  bran-new 
production  of,  perhaps,  the  most  &- 
mous  French  essayist  going ;  namdy, 
Jules  Janin. 

This  production  is  called  darisse 
Harhwe.  The  relation  which  is  borne 
by  M.  Janin^s  work  to  Bichardsoii*s 
Ciariaa  Harlow^  is  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  define.  It  is  not  a  traoaUtion, 
since  the  dozen  goodly  volnmes,  or 
so,  of  the  EnglSi  novel,  are  here 
represented  by  a  couple.  Neitlier  is 
it  properly  an  abridgement;  Ibr  the 
dramatU  wrwtut  of  M.  Janin  vent 
lengthy  discourses,  to  discover  the 
like  whereof  we  might  thumb  the 
pages  of  our  Richardson  in  vain. 
The  plot  bemg  Richardson's,  the  hm- 
guase  and  treatment  are  perlu^  M. 
J  amn*s  ?  No !  Listen  to  this  ges* 
tleman*8  own  dedaration,  which  we 
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render  thne :— «I  hare  spent  years 
in  stndying  tlie  old  plays  of  the  old 
English  poets;  I  hare  penued,  pen 
in  hand,  aii  Shakspeare,  and  whenever 
I  fbund  a  liyely,  true,  or  infi;enious 
expressioa,  a  rajM  and  dear  descrip* 
tion,  an  energetic  trait,  a  character, 
a  moralhy,  a  lame,  a  flash  of  light- 
°^&  A  glimmering,  a  thunderbolt, 
(mie  morai&S,  vnejtamme^  un  Sektir^ 
WK  buur^  un  coup  de  foudre)^ — 
whenever  M.  Janin  found  these  and 
oth^  things  in  Shakspeare  —  and 
many  of  them,  by  the  way,  no  one 
else  ever  found  there, — he  pounced 
thereon,  in  order  '*  to  make  of  them 
the  attire  (fomre)  of  this  chef* 
iTtgnure  of  his  adoption.**  In  like 
manner,  lie  professes  to  have  seized 
upon  "off  tnat  there  is  of  lively, 
mi^cal,  amorous,  and  i\inny  (vif, 
magiqucy  amtmreux^  raUleur\  in  the 
history  and  poesy  of  the  English,** 
and  to  have  fbrced  them,  willy- 
nilly,  to  do  service  to  the  *^  divine 
Miea  ClariMe^  as  the  heroine  **of 
his  adoption**  is  denominated,  by  the 
chivalrous  and  indefatigable  Jules. 

The  above  very  original  passages, 
in  ooniunction  with  a  few  other  ex- 
tracts from  M.  Janin*8  altogether  very 
original  introductory  EeMi^  will  ad- 
mirably answer  our  immediate  pur- 
pose, which  is  to  indicate  certain 
peculiarities  of  the  "Literary  charac- 
ter,** as  it  exists  among  our  neigh- 


bours. At  page  73  of  this  Beeal, 
we  have  these  words:— "jS!nvi62a&fe 
d  TAllboso  H  an  Pbkseboso  DE 
BEN  JOHNSON,  rmttetir  de  Cla- 
vine  Harhwe  pomvaH^  d  son  grS,  en* 
tendre  chanter  VaUmette^  le  matin  et 
le  soiry  le  roeagnoiy  All  due  praise 
be  to  the  author  of  the  English 
Clarissa!  But,  alas,  our  country- 
man's oral  fkenlties  are  contemptible 
beside  those  of  M.  Janin,  whose 
happy  ears  are  ravished  with  what 
he,  for  the  first  time,  is  able  to  recog- 
nise for  sublime  trios^  in  which  John 
Milton,  Ben  Jonson,  and  Doctor 
Johnson  take  their  parts,  but  with 
such  marvellous  skill,  that  those 
parts  becoming  indiBtinguishable,  M. 
Janin  has  been  compelled  to  con- 
struct an  imperfectly  approximating 
expression  or  this  mysterious  triad. 
The  sagacious  reader  need  scarcely 
be  requested  to  observe,  that  the 
words,  Ben  Johnson^  contain  portions 
of  the  names  of  the  three  poets,  who, 
it  now  appears,  united  in  producing 
the  far  -  lamed  AUegro  and  Pen' 
serosoy  works  which  have  been  hi- 
therto attributed  to  Milton  alone: 
but  in  order  to  render  this  fact  mani- 
fest "  to  the  most  ordinary  capacity,** 
we  have  constructed  the  following 
series  of  equations,  whereby  is  very 
obviously  developed  the  ingenuity 
of  the  nomenclature  of  M.  Janin  :— 


£«D  Jobnaon— the  letter  k  =  Bea  Jooson ; 

Ben  JobosoQ— Ben  •!•  Samuel  =  Samuel  Johnson  \ 

Ben  Johnson— (Ben +  i07i)  -I- Milton  =  John  Milton* 


Notwithstanding  this  elimination 
of  a  sufficient  meaning  from  M. 
Janin*s  words,  which  we  nave  quoted 
above,  there  are,  haply,  some  who 
will  be  inclined  to  theorise  upon 
them  in  a  different  tone.  We  con- 
fess, indeed,  that  we  ourselves  recog- 
nise a  second  possiUe,  nay,  plausible 
intei^retation  of  this  remarkable  pas- 
sage. We  know  that  it  is  possible 
to  overload  the  mind  with  learning ; 
the  mind  may  become  dark  with  ex- 
cess of  light.  Is  this  the  case  with 
themindofM.  Jules  Janin?  There 
is  certainly  much  to  be  said  in  sup- 
port of  such  a  supposition.  M.Janm 
assures  us  that  he  has  studied  every 
thing  related,  even  in  the  most  dis- 
tant manner,  to  his  subject,  ^  avec  la 
^Ue  et  la  perseverance  de  VanHquaire 
kplus  aeiam6^  and  while  he  meekly 
d^reoates  the  notion  Aat  he  lays 


I 


claim  to  any  share  in  the  merits  of 
the  present  performance,  he  perpetu- 
ally reminds  us,  apparently  in  spite 
of  himself,  of  the  extent  and  pro- 
fundity of  the  acquaintance  with 
every  order  of  English  literature, 
which  has  been  employed  in  its  pro- 
duction. He  displays  the  most  sur- 
frising  stores  of  knowledge,  when 
le  has,  and  even  when  he  has  not 
occasion,  to  cUscourse  concerning 
some  obscure  English  author,  of 
whose  very  name  the  majority  of 
English  r«Aders  are  in  ignorance ;  if 
his  nero  asks  a  gentleman  to  sunper, 
he  does  so  in  the  words  of  Shak- 
speare—words  which  even  English 
readers  who  are  tolerably  well-read 
in  that  author,  will  probably  not  re- 
member to  have  encountered  in  the 
place  to  which  M.  Janin  refers  us 
for  thw :— "i>emc  ce  sair,  monsieHry 
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fUnu  donnons  un  grand  sauper,  et  nous 
salUcikms  lafaveur  de  votre  prSsence 
--(Handet,  Acte  IH.) ;"  M.  Janin's 
Shaksperian  erudition  is,  indeed,  so 
great,  that  it  enables  him  to  pro* 
pound  new  theories  touching  the 
meaning  of  ^^  vieux  OuSlawme^  {Old 
Billift  as  Punch  renders  it),  and  to 
correct  the  readings  of  every  Eng- 
lish edition  of  his  writings :  thus,  at 
page  xxiv.  of  M.  Janin*s  Preface, 
he  talks  of  resuscitating  Richardson's 
novel,  ^  Commefait  Borneo  quand  U 
riveiUe  de  son  souffle  amoureux^  la 
JuUetie  endormier  a  feat  of  which  no 
one  besides  M.  Janin  has  ever  sus- 
pected Shakspeare*8  Romeo.  Aeain, 
at  page  125  of  the  Essai,  ''  Ham- 
let  is  quoted  thus : — 

<*  O  whit  a  noble  mind  is  here  over- 
tkrown!" 

Whereby  we  are  led  to  acknowledjge, 
not  only  a  veiy  curious  emendation 
of  the  ordinary  texts,  but  also  the 
germ  of  a  new  theory  of  English 
versification,  which  could  not  but  be 
rife  with  peculiar  noveltv,  were  M. 
Janin  only  to  develope  his,  at  pre- 
sent obscure,  but,  doubtless,  most 
£dicitous  idea. 

Now  we  humbly  opine,  that  the 
vast  learning,  which  is  indicated  by 
these  and  numberless  other  passages 
in  the  work  before  us,  is  likely 
enough  to  have  confused  the  brain 
of  its  possessor ;  and,  furthermore, 
we  affirm,  that  the  attribution  of  the 
All^^  and  Pemeroso  to  an  entity 
or  entities,  by  name  Ben  Johnson^ 
looks  very  much  like  the  result  of 
such  confusion;  especially  when,  in 
another  place  (EsboL,  page  13),  we 
find  words  and  circumstances  ascrib- 
ed commonly  to  Samuel  Johnson, 
attributed  by  M.  Janin  to  his  bio- 
grapher, Boswell;  and  when,  \rfaa 
a  tmrd  occasion  (Preface,  page  xviii.)« 
we  have  the  name  Ben  Johnson,  used 
as  inmonymous  with  that  of  the  learn- 
ed lexicographer  above-mentioned. 

An  uncharitable  critic  might  en- 
deavour to  account  otherwise  for  M. 
Janin*s  Ben-Johnsonian  peculiarities, 
by  attributing  them  to  ignorance; 
but  this,  besides  being  uncnaritable, 
would  be  most  unreasonable,  for  M. 
Janin  apostroj^hises  the  creation  of 
his  fantasy  with  the  utmost  fami- 
liarity ;  and  "  6  rare  Ben  Johnson^** 
comes   as  freely  from   his  pen  as 


"  rare  Ben  Jonson**  might  from  oars. 
A  hundred  passages  in  this  very 
Essai  prove,  beyond  question,  the 
absurdity  of  supposing  that  M.  Janin 
is  ill-acquainted  wiUi  his  subjeet 
He  has  manifestly  all  the  minutifle  of 
English  literature  and  society  at  hu 
Jfinger-ends;  he  comprehends  per- 
fectly the  connexion  by  which  are  so 
intimately  inter-related  **  le  lord- 
moire,  le  recorder,  les  douze  aldermen, 
les  soizanie  et  douze  connselmen,  let 
vingt'qnatre  shhiffs  konoraires,  ^oi, 
pairs,  commune,  wk^^e,  et  iorjfs  ;**  he 
even  understands  the  character  of 
the  Citv  corporations,  concerning 
which  the  vast  minority  of  English- 
men are  wholly  in  the  dark,  ami  in- 
forms us  that  a  ^*  membre  de  la  cor* 
poraUon  dee  marchonds  depapAers, . . 
i^est  pas  TOur  a  vait  fm  l&rd^  but 
liest  pins  ttn  bourgeois.'^  —  (J&uai^ 
page  20.)  What  I  are  we  to  believe 
that  M.  Janin,  who  is  so  well  up  in 
such  matters  as  these,  is  ignorant  of 
the  very  names  of  Milton,  Ben  Jon- 
son,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  of  their  writ- 
ings? Never  will  we  subscribe  to 
so  manifest  a  contradiction ! 

M.  Janin,  so  far  from  ranking 
with  ignorant  blunderers,  does  not 
even  rank  with  those  who,  "by 
shewing  all  they  know,  shew  that 
they  do  not  know  all,**  conoemiog 
any  given  subject  Ever  and  anon, 
in  the  course  of  this  extraordinary 
Essai,  we  are  amazed  bv  glimpses, 
with  difficulty  caught,  of  far-distant 
and  wide-spreading  tracts  of  learn- 
ing; myriads  of  OMcure  cognizances 
peer  through  the  pages  of  M.  Janin 
m  batches ;  the  combined  powers  of 
Mr.  Babbage*8  calculating  machine 
and  of  Lord  Bos8e*8  teleseope  would 
barely  suffice  to  bring  to  sight,  and 
to  arrange  and  estimate,  the  intel- 
lectual galaxies  which  irradiate  the 
brain  of  M.  Janin.  Were  such  powers 
once  directed  towards  these  resiilend- 
ent  r^ons,  we  doubt  not  but  that 
strange  and  unsuspected  harmonies 
would  be  found  to  prevail,  in  clus- 
ters o£^  apparently,  the  most  incon- 
gruous facts  and  names:  *^  Skakspeare, 
i^ope,  lepku  beau  des  poetes,  Qra^, 
Thomson,  Bums,  le  labonreur,  Chat" 
terlon,  Congreve,  Baye,  V artisan.  Van- 
teur  de  la  Belui*St&bhb,**  would 
then  reveal  their  mvsterious  aflini- 
ties,  and,  &r  above  tneir  several  and 
individual  voices,  we  should  hear  re- 
sounding the  marvellous  accords  of 
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these  spiritual  spheres:  wc  doubt 
not  but  that  there  exists  in  the 
writing  of  M.  Janin  many  a  lumi- 
nous point,  which,  one  and  indivi- 
sible to  the  non-telescopic  eye,  would 
then  turn  out  to  be  a  double,  or 
even  a  triple  star  (which  we  have 
alrrady  shewn  to  be  very  probably 
the  nature  of  that  roaffnificent  lumi- 
nary denominated,  by  M.  Janin,  Ben 
Johnaon).  Tate  and  Shakspeare, 
Eton  and  Cambridge,  and  other  more 
or  leas  intimately  related  couples, 
which  to  the  naked  eye  shine  singly 
among  the  glories  of  M.  Janin^s  style, 
would  then  dcvelope  their  harmon- 
ious duality,  and  the  "  new  heavens" 
which  have  been  disclosed  by  modern 
discovery  would  find  their  intel- 
lectual correspondent  in  this  wonder- 
ful production. 

Despite  of  the  powerful  impul- 
anon  wnereby  we  are  urged  to  con- 
tinue our  remarks  upon  this,  ma- 
terially speaking,  minute,  but,  in  a 
spiritual  sense,  prodigious  Essoin  we 
must  arrest  our  progress,  and  pro- 
ceed to  the  main  purpose  of  this 
paper ;  which  is,  as  we  have  before 
indicated,  to  enlighten  our  readers 
furthermore  concerning  French  views 
of  English  manners  and  literature, 
by  extracts  from  another,  a  more  im- 
portant, and  an  (as  yet)  unpublished 
work.  Bv  way  of  postscnpt,  how- 
ever, to  the  forgoing  notices  of  M. 
Janin's  Essm,  we  beg  to  inform  our 
readers,  and  therel)y,  we  conceive,  to 
crown  their  amazement,  that  this 
performance  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  modem 
French  literature ;  it  is,  in  fact,  no 
more  than  a  fidr  average  s^imen  of 
that  literature,  whenever  it  is  occu- 
pied upon  similar  topics,  and  it  has 
been  selected  by  us  in  preference  to 
others  of  its  class,  simply  because  it 
b  a  newy  as  well  as  a  fair,  example. 

And  now  for  our  anonj^mous  and 
manuscript  romance,  winch  is  en- 
titled,— 

THK  LONDON  FOG ; 

OB,  TIJK 
BUTCHER  or  GftOSVB2(OB  8QUARB. 

Let  us  begin  at  the  beginning, 
whereat  the  author  displays  a  predi- 
lection, very  common  with  French 
writers,  for  describing  the  localities 
of  our  metropolis. 

"  *  Near  twelve  o*clocV,  and  a  luoon- 


Hght  oigbt!  Sugar.Bill  before  the 
I^rds!  Aldennan  Moon  entertains  a 
large  party  in  Ihreadneedle  Street  1* 
Such  are  the  words  of  the  aolitaiy  wateh- 
maa  who  perambulatea  th«  streets  and 
market-places  iu  the  vicinity  of  St. 
PauVs  Cathedra],  ever  and  anon  pro- 
claiming the  hour  of  the  night,  and  ad- 
ding such  scraps  of  information  as  be 
imagines  may  be  acceptable  to  those  of 
the  citizens  who  are  not  yet  asleep. 

'*•  Great  Tom'  (le  grand  llionms), 
from  the  extreme  summit  of  the  eatihe- 
dral,  is  about  to  toll  for  the  temporary 
death  of  nature.  At  the  feet  of  this  stu- 
pendous edifice  the  vast  city  is  extended 
in  peaceful  slumber.  A  man  is  hurriedly 
pacing  the  '  Whispering  Gallery,"  which 
crowns  the  dark,  enormous  dome,  when 
the  first  stroke  sounds.  The  sound  has 
transfixed  him  to  the  spot.  He  now 
leans  over  the  railing,  and  for  a  minute 
contemplates  the  moonlit  city.  The  lofty 
Bank,  with  its  heaped  tiers  of  massive 
Doric  columns,  shews  like  a  little  child 
at  the  feet  of  its  mother.  The  broad 
Thames,  which  laves,  with  its  crystal 
current,  the  southern  side  of  the  church- 
yard below,  appears  but  a  silver  thread 
from  this  exalted  height ;  nnd  the  man- 
of-war,  which  is  at  anchor  right  beneath, 
is  diminished  to  a  boy,  as  says  the  divine 
Shakspeare  {$*eit  fait  petit  comme  un 
petit  gareon,  comme  dit  U  divin  Shak* 
speare).  The  largest  of  the  metropolitan 
thoroughfares,  Great  Turnstile  itself, 
seems  no  broader  than  one  of  the  nume* 
rous  narrow  alleys  which  throng  its  neigh- 
bourhood, but  which,  from  such  an  alti- 
tude, are  quite  invisible.  The  llaymarket, 
Comhill,  Shoe  Lane,  the  Poultry,  Ve* 
gctable  How,  and  tlie  vorious  other  mar- 
kets which  are  severally  devoted  to  the 
sale  of  the  articles  indicated  by  their 
names,  and  which  but  a  few  hours  sgo 
were  crowded  and  busy,  for  it  has  been  a 
market-day,  are  now  deserted,  save  by 
the  watchman,  who  drowsily  repeats  his 
slowly- varied  cry.  Bevood  the  imme- 
diate precincts  of  St.  t^auVs  the  build- 
ings  of  London  spread,  in  dusky,  indis- 
tinguishable masses,  that  are  onl^  re- 
lieved and  broken  by  those  beautiful  mtra- 
niural  parks  called  squares,  which  are  pe- 
culiar to  the  metropolis  of  England. 

'*  In  the  direction  of  one  of  the  largest 
of  these  squares,  named  Orosvenor,  the 
solitary  occupant  of  the  '  Whisperio? 
Gallery '  had  fixed  his  burnine  eyes,  and 
ere  *  Great  Tom '  had  thundered  forth 
his  second  stroke,  the  echoes  of  tbe  firtt 
were  mingled  with  the  following  words 
of  that  roysterioQS  man  ;— •  How  often, 
beautiful  square,  have  I  wandered  among 
thy  thickeU,  or  hunted  the  innocent 
fawns  across  thy  spacious  plains,  myself 
as  innocent  !~or  fallen  to  sleep  besidt 
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thy  ^oahiiig  fonntuM,  to  dram  that  I 
wu  in  heaTen,  and  to  wtke  tnd  find  my 
dream  a  bleased  reality,  for  the  heart  of 
Ladjr  Hopkins  Jim  was  mine !  Three !' 
•jsGulated  he,  as  *  Great  Tom'  completed 
a  quarter  of  iu  destined  number  of  strokes. 
'  Happj  time,  '  that  can  never  coma 
back  to  me,*  as  the  poet  Alfred  Tennis- 
court  profoundly  writes— happy  hour, 
when  her  cheek,  held  close  to  mme,niade 
felt  the  blushes  which  I  could  not  see  1 
Four  !— when  we  looked,  without  speak- 
ing, on  the  far  peaks  of  the  Hanpstaad 
Mountains  (montmgna),  oirer  which  the 
eagle  horered— fivel— for  its  appointed 
prej!  Ominous  spectacle!  Lit^  ima* 
gined  Lsdy  Jim — little  did  I  imagine— 
six  !  —my  time  is  half  elapsed  ! — thst  we 
beheld  a  drama  about  to  be  enacted  by  ~ 
ourselves.  O,  Destiny  !  of  how  msn/ 
crimes  art  thou  the  auuor  I  Seven  !  1 
did  it  not!— 'twas  thou  alone!  The 
love!  the  alaughter-house  behind  my 
lUiop  in  Grosreuor  Souare  1  Her  tears ! 
—eight!  — my  ruthlflss  destiny!  her 
cry  !  the  knife  I  the  moans !  —nine  ! 
'  Bob !'  gurgled  she.  <  Jim  !*  shouted 
I,  and  fled.  All  else  that  followed,  adul- 
teries,— ten ! — murders,  parricide, '  deeds 
without  a  nsme,'  ss  Pope  sublimely 
sings,  all>— all,  oh,  Destiny  1  were  thine ! 
Eleven !  And  now,  oh  balmy  abysses  of 
Annihilation  !  receive  me  pure  as  sny 
child  of— Twelve!' 

•*  At  this  moment  the  profound  still- 
ness that  reigned  within  the  interior  of 
the  mighty  dome,  was  broken  by  the 
heavy  concussion  snd  irragnlsr  lolhng  of 
some  body  upon  the  outside.  It  ceased. 
Bat,  after  the  lapse  of  a  seoond  or  two, 
the  gilt  grashopper  which  surmounts 
one  of  the  minor  spires  of  the  cathedral 
gave  way  with  a  crash,  ss  if  stricken  by 
the  same  mass  in  its  irresistible  course 
towards  the  earth.  After  this,  all  was 
a|^ain  quiet,  save  the  watchman,  who 
sleepily  proclaimed ,  *  Past  twelve  o'  clock, 
and  a  moonlight  night ;  Sugar- Bill  passed 
the  Lords ;  Alderman  Moon  a-bed  V  " 

Is  it  possible  to  surpan,  in  dn« 
matic  power,  condenKd  meaning, 
symmetrical  arrangement,  j^tesque 
terror,  and  all  other  qualities  of  the 
modem  French  **  romantic  school,** 
this  part  of  the  "prologue**  to  the 
London  Fog  f  We  know  of  nothing 
equal  to  it,  in  its  kind,  except,  per- 
haps, the  introduction  to  the  WdmUf 
ing  Jew^  which  it  not  a  little  resem- 
bles.  And  here,  b^  the  way,  a  fault 
suggests  itself,  with  the  mention 
whereof  we  must,  in  some  sort,  qua- 
lify much  of  the  praise  that  we  pro- 
pose to  award  to  the  author  or  the 
present  production.    He  is  given  to 


to  pk- 
gianam ;  and,  admirable  as  are  his 
"  aitaationa,**  peculiar  aa  are  his  le- 
presentationfl  of  Enjpliah  mannen, 
consummate  aa  ia  hia  acqaamtaaK 
with  English  literatnre,  and  with  tiie 
minntesfc  drtaila  of  the  loealitiBi 
which  he  deaeribea,  we  are  boond  to 
confesa  that  we  have  met  with  '^atn- 
aliona**  venr  aunilar  to  thoae  of  oar 
author,  and  with  eqnaUr  peculiar  re- 
presentations of  the  Eii^^  aHi- 
ners,  and  eanally  aoennile  know- 
ledge of  English  writers  and  locali- 
ties, that  are  herein  painted,  quoted, 
or  described,  in  pnbliahed  Fnnsh  ra- 
manoes  or  dramas,  which  he  is  likely 
enongfa  to  have  also  pemaed  or  seen 
performed. 

Charaeteristte  of  the  daaa  of  litom- 
ture  to  which  the  work  under  renew 
appertams,  are  the  fool-notes  that 
receive  the  anperabondant  leanung 
lor  which  no  room  can  be  made  in 
the  text.  There  are  no  fewer  than 
three  longfoot-notes  to  the  above 
passage.  We  give  the  anbatanee  of 
these,  the  more  readily  beeaoae  they 
contain  very  striking  apectmens  of 
the  Baconian  art  of  argmng  fiean  the 
known  to  the  unknown,  and  are  pe- 
culiarly illustrative  of  onr  nei^ 
hours*  passion  for  the  a{^ieation  of 
that  art  to  the  diaenasion  of  matters 
which  leaa  daring  intdiecta  would 
dread  to  touch  upon,  without  a  moce 
literal  and  practical  afgnaintanrr 
with  them. 

The  first  note  is  appended  to  the 
description  of  the  night  view  of  Lon- 
don from  the  **  Whispering  Gallery,** 
and  consists  mainly  of  an  amfdifica- 
tion  of  that  description.  1£  Dnmaa*s 
fiunoua  picture  of  the  mral  hannta 
and  retired  cotta^  of  FiooadiUy 
aeema  to  have  fuxniahed  onr  snthor 
with  a  portion  of  his  materjala^  bat 
the  balk  of  the  information  disfdrnd 
by  him  is  pecoliarl]^  hisown.  **•  The 
Strand,  as  itanamehnplies,  skirta  the 
river  Thames.  Noblemen*8  hooaes 
constitute  one  side  of  this  popular 
promenade,  while  the  other  side  is 
formed  of  flowery  lawna  (jgazom 
yfearw),  which  shdve  mduiuly  to 
the  water*s  brim.**  '*The  Gothic 
towers  of  Westminster  Abbey  are 
backed  by  the  dark  foliage  <^  St. 
John*s  Wood.**  *' Innocent  children 
daily  disport  themselves  among  the 
loan  grass  and  buttercups  of  Smith- 
-^  and  **The  busy  crowds  of 
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eiliaeiif  who  jostle  one  uioiher,  in 
their  way  to  Mid  ficom  the  Exchai^ 
doubtleBuy  originated  the  expreasLye 
name  of  their  prineipal  thorofurhfkie, 
Pcli-McU." 

In  a  second  note  the  author  re- 
commends the  introduction  of  squares 
into  Paris,  praises  their  wholesome- 
nesB,  I*  on  account  of  the  oxygen  gas 
whiefi  S^een  leaves  are  known  to 
exhale/^  and  enthusiastically  antici- 
pates the  beautiful  appearance  which 
our  new  square  of  Trafalgar  will 
present,  after  the  lapse  of  a  quarter 
of  a  oentuiy,  when  the  young  trees 
shall  have  grown  lam  and  strong.** 

The  occasion  of  the  third  note  is 
the  name  of  the  mysterious  solili- 
quisor  of  St.  PauFs,  Mr.  Bob,  or  Mr. 
Kobert  Sylvester  Boh.  for  such  we 
aflerwards  find  to  he  tne  name  in  its 
entirety : — 

"The  exUteoce  of  the  name  Bob/* 
we  ere  assured,  "  forcibly  proves  the  en- 
thusiasm with  which  the  writings  of  the 
dirine  Shakspeare  are  universally  re- 
garded by  the  Knglish.  Before  the  ap- 
pearanee  of  that  author'a  tragedy,  FoU 
poiu,  the  hero  of  which  is  called  BolmdU, 
the  name  Bob,  now  a  very  common  one, 
and  manifeatly  an  abbreviation  of  Bobadil, 
is  nowhere  to  be  met  with.  A  similar 
compliment  has  of  late  been  paid  to  the 
popular  poet  Dickens.*  'how  the 
Dickena  came  auch  an  event  about  V 
'  Why  the  Dickens  did  vou  do  such  a 
thing  V  are  expressions  wnich  have  been 
in  ereiv  body  a  mouth  aince  the  appear- 
ance oi  his  famous  work  cdled  B<n* 

The  text  of  the  novel  proceeds  to 
inform  us  that  the  superstitious 
watchman,  in  prosecuting  his  noc- 
turnal waUc, — 

*'  Became  suddenly  petrified  by  the 
sight  of  a  figure,  which,  in  the  distance, 
appeared  to  be  performing  the,  humanly 
apenking,  impossible  feat  of  standing  on 
its  head  upon  one  of  the  iron  spikes 
which  conatitate  the  railings  of  St.  Paul's 
cburohyard.  lie  forthwith  fell  io  rii^ing 
the  great  bell  which  Louden  watchmen 
alwaya  carry  with  them,  exclaiming  at 
the  same  time,  with  might  and  main, 
'  Oh,  yes !  oh,  yes !  oh,  res  !*  the 
appointed  signal  hj  which  the  metro- 
politan police  invoke  the  aid  of  those 
of  their  brethren  who  may  happen  to  be 
within  hearing.    The  summons  waa  an- 


swered* The  signal  seemed  to  multiply 
itself  in  every  quarter  of  the  quiet  city. 
A  hundred  bells  Were  tolling,  a  hundred 
voices  uttered  aloud  the  magical  'Ob, 
yes ! '  and,  in  a  few  minutes  a  hundred 
young  and  nimble  watchmen  were  on 
the  spot.  Encouraged  by  each  other^s 
presence,  and  by  the  ringing  and  cry- 
ing which  they  continued  to  make,  they 
all  advanced  in  iodomptable  phalanx  to- 
warda  the  spectral  figure ;" 

— ^whieh,  as  our  readers  no  doubt  an- 
ticipate, was  no  other  than  the  corpse 
of  tne  hero  of  the  •♦  Whispering  Gal- 
leiy,**  whose  transfixion  upon  the 
iron  stake  was  the  conclusion  of  his 
headlonff  career  from  the  top  of  the 
cathednu. 

A  description  of  an  English  coro- 
ner's inouest  follows.  Vast  know- 
ledge of  English  law  is  displayed  bv 
the  writer,  who,  with  a  truly  Frencn 
perception  of  propriety,  laments  that 
the  English  should  have  conserved 
the  barbarous  feudal  custom  of  forcing 
the  coroner  to  Hi  upon  the  corpse, 
eonoeming  the  nature  of  whose  de- 
mise he  is  to  determine. 

In  the  pockets  of  the  deceased  are 
fi>und  his  **  Memoirs,  written  by  him- 
self,** and,  Decameron-fashion,  the 
eoroner  and  **speeial  jury,"  and  all 
eoBcemed  in  the  inquest,  meet,  day 
by  dajy,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing 
these  mteresting  documents  read,  and 
drinking  gin-and-water. 

This  prologue  over,  the  main  ac- 
tion of  toe  novel  now  commences. 

We  are  at  once  introduced  to 
the  heroine.  Lady  Hopkins  Jim, 
who  is  seated  upon  the  marge  of 
a  fountain  in  Grosvenor  Square. 
Her  lover  is  extended  up«n  the 
turf  at  her  feet,  and  is  intently 
occupied  in  eontemi^attng  her  coun- 
tenance. Her  up-turned  eyes  of 
tender  azure^  her  slightlv  parted  lips, 
Cupid-bow  shaped,  and  her  little 
snui-nose  (petk  nez  retroussfi)^  a 
feature  which  our  neighbours  r^rd 
as  essential  in  an  English  beauty,  fill 
the  heart  of  Robert  Sylvester  Bob 
with  indescribable  feehn^  These 
young  people^the  lady  is  eighteen 
and  her  lover  twenty-three— are  of 
an  nuj^ecedented  purity.  Their  sim- 
plicity and  ignorance  of  all  naughti- 


*  Our  neighbours  seem  to  differ  from  us  as  to  the  precise  significatiott  of  the  wortl 
poet.  1  bus  Sheridan  has  been  designated  by  one  of  them  as  the  greatest  of  the 
modem  English  poets. 
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I1C58  is  SO  perfect,  that  ia  tbe  con- 
Tcrsation  which  ensues  between  them 
they  speculate,  in  the  most  infantine 
manner,  upon  the  meaning  of  certain 
prayers  wnich  they  are  accustomed 
to  hear  in  church ;  but  being  unable 
to  solve  these  difficulties,  they  fall  to 
saluting  each  other  with  holy  kisses 
(saints  haisers)^  and  during  the  pro- 
cess a  succession  of  indefinable  and 
delicious  emotions  occur,  which,  but 
for  the  absurd  prudery  of  English 
riders  in  general,  we  would  describe 
in  the  vivid  language  of  our  author. 
While  the  young  people  are  thus 
engaged,  the  lady*s  father,  who  hap- 
pens at  the  time  to  be  wandering 
among  the  thickets  (bosauets)  of 
Grosvenor  Square,  unlucKil^  im- 
pinges upon  them,  and,  being  a 
savage  anstocrat,  is  ^^reatly  scandal- 
ised at  beholding  his  daughter  in 
ihe  arms  of  his  butcher.  The  young 
lady  is  somewhat  confused  at  first, 
but,  remembering  her  innocence,  she 
trips  gracefully  from  the  embraces  of 
her  lover,  expecting  to  receive  those 
of  her  father  in  exchange;  whereas 
the  haughty  savage,  instead  of  beine 
touched  with  his  daughter's  notreCe, 
roughly  repels  her,  and  challenges 
the  butcher  to  box  with  him  upon 
the  spot  The  high-minded,  though 
low-born  hero,  refuses  to  fist  the 
father  of  his  love,  notwithstanding 
the  threat  of  Lord  Hopkins  Jim  to 
post  him  for  a  coward;  and  after 
sixteen  pages  of  exclamatory  alterca- 
tion, during  which  the  reader  gets 
over  the  paper  at  a  railway  pace,  for 
nine-tenths  of  it  are  blank  by  reason 
of  the  extreme  brevity  of  the  speeches, 
the  aristocrat  drags  away  his  weeping 
child,  and  Robert  Sylvester  Bob 
mounts  bis  horse,  which  he  had  tied 
to  a  neighbouring  tree,  and  spurs  — 
he  knows  not,  cares  not  whither. 

But  Mr.  Bob  is  a  man  of  prodigi- 
ous energy  and  strength  of  will,  and 
is  not  to  be  permanently  daunted  by 
so  slight  an  accident  Indeed,  in 
order  that  our  readers  may  compre- 
hend the  peculiarity  of  his  suDse- 
qucnt  deeds,  it  is  necessary  that  they 
snould  know  somewhat  of  this  gen- 
tleman's character  and  opinions.  The 
words  of  our  author  concerning  him 
may  be  rendered  as  follows : — 


*'  He  WIS  the  geDuiae  child  (mfnt) 
of  mighty  Eogluid  in  thu  mighty  ifc. 
Tbe  spirits  of  the  eteiiin-engioe,  of  ibe 
prtoting-presip  of  the  magnetic  telegraph, 
of  Walker's  *  loog  range,'  of  Scboobcii'i 
cotton,*  had  passed  into  his  soul.    WImb 
be  spoke,  bis  words  came  forth  with  tk« 
reguUrity,  force,  and  precision  of  tbe 
successive  buHeta  from  tbe  mouth  of  tks 
steam-gan;  his  swift,    solid ,  and  oa- 
swenring  walk  bad  somewhat  in  it  tkit 
reminded  yon  of  tbe  railroad ;  a  small, 
straigbt,   and    strong    moustacfae    iv- 
mounted  the  strict  carve  of  bis  upper  % 
His  mind  corresponded  with  bis  gait  and 
countenance.    He  was  for  tbe  abeolnteia 
all  tilings.    In  parliament  he  opposed  tbe 
abolition  of  tbe  punishment  of  deatb,  and 
desired  to  revive  tbat  law  of  Soloa,  by 
which  all  crimes  incurred   tbe  ntmoet 
penally.    He  bated  the  aristocracy,  be- 
cause 'its  members  occupied  an  iatrr- 
mediate  position,  being  neither  kings  oar 
people.    He  was  for  an  abeolute  govern- 
ment— either  absolute  monarchy  or  ab- 
solute democracy,  be   cared  not  wfaicb. 
He  abominated  the   Pnseyites,  Flesby. 
terians.  Episcopalians,  Anglicans,  and  all 
other    religious    deoomxiiationa    except 
Papists ;  because  nothing  short  of  iafal- 
hbiiity  or  atheism  could  satisfy  his  vast 
and  penetrating  mind.    And  those  and 
other  similar  principles  were  perpetoaOy 
advocated  by  him  in  bis  brilliant  articln 
for  The  Maruitig  Herald  aud  TkeQtiMrUrlff 
Review.  He  loved  consistency,  and,  there- 
fore, would  not  change  bis  butcher's  trade, 
although  his  geuius  would  have  at  once 
enabl^  him  to  overthrow  his  friend  Sir 
Peel  and  take  his  place,  bad  be  so  wiDed. 
Finally,  be  regarded  with  indignant  acorn 
the  slave  to  conventionalities  and  worldly 
1  attempted  to  sacrifice 


a  daughter  to  these  hateful  idols.  Bot  be 
swore  a  dreadful  oath  that  this  thing 
should  not  he ! " 

Here  follows  a  description  of  a 
soirSe  at  Lord  Northampton^  TVe 
haye  already  had  occasion  to  eachibit 
the  fondness  of  our  French  brethren 
of  letters  for  enlightening  their  coun- 
trymen concerning  the  details  of  £iw- 
liui  society.  In  the  passage  whioi 
we  are  now  to  ^note,  our  autnor  giyes 
full  swing  to  his  national  tendency  ^— 

"  To-night  there  is  a  soirie  at  Lord 
Northampton's  villa,  in  Piccadilly  Place. 
The  country  roads  between  it  and  Loo- 
don  Are  thronged  with  splendid  Tefaides, 
filled  with  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who 
ore  members  of  that  distinguished  society 


*  Query :  Is  not  Scbbnbein's  discovery  somewhat  too  recent  for  this  to  hare  been 
the  fact] 
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whereof  Milord  Nortbampton  is  presi- 
dent ;  their  wives  aad  dsugbt«ra  sre  with 
them.  There  rolls  the  carriage  of  the 
famous  Pliamday,  the  magician*  of  the 
retort  and  crucible.  Hard  by,  prances 
the  charger  of  Lord  George  Bent i nek  ; 
he  haa  jnat  retoroed  from  the  excite- 
ments, dangers,  and  fatigues  of  the  cele- 
brated *  £pping  Hunt/  to  solace  his 
bosom  with  toe  calm  delights  of  literature 
and  acience.    In  that  carriage  jou  may 

see  the  brilliant  but  profligate  B ,  and 

hia  charming  dameuie ;  in  that  other,  sit 
Sir  Andrew  Aguew  and  Mrs.  Hannah 
More.  Side  by  aide,  in  that  neat 
'  Brougham,*  are  Butler,  the  author  of 
Uudihras  and  the  Analogy  of  lleligwn  ; 
and  Tliomas  Carlyle,  the  author  of  Sartor 
Iletartus,  and  other  works  of  a  bold  and 
atheistical  character.  Who  is  that  eccen- 
trically arrayed  young  man  mounted  on 
a  fiery  pie*lMld  horse  !  He  contemplates 
the  stars,  and  occasionally  frantically  beats 
his  breast.  That  is  Wordsworth,  the  great 
poet.  Bystanders  whisper  that  he  is  en- 
gji^ed  in  composing  an  ode  to  Lady  Bles. 
sington,  which  is  to  appear  in  the  Forget* 
me-Notfor  1847. 

"  The  brillinntly-ligbted  saloons  bo- 
rome  gradually  thronged  with  ih<»se  and 
other  distinguished  personages.  One 
apartment  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
scientific  and  literary  matters ;  in  another, 
a  few  quiet  card-parlies  form  themseWes ; 
a  third  is  sacred  to  dance  and  song ;  in  a 
fourth.  Milady  Northampton  is  making 
and  dispensing  tea;  a  fifth  is  odorous 
with  rapours  of  roast  beef  and  plum 
pudding,  the  most  coospicaous  features 
of  the  superb  supper  which  is  therein 
displayed. 

'*  Behold  that  spare  and  lofty  figure, 
gracefully  supported  against  yon  marble 
column!  It  ia  Robert  Sylvester  Boh; 
who  reposes  there,  in  tranquil  expecta- 
tion of  the  advent  of  Lady  Jim  and  her 
'  papa.'  Wearied,  at  last,  with  waiting 
for  them,  he  moves  from  his  position  ana 
carelessly  traverses  the  various  saloons. 
In  the  first  he  lingers  awhile,  to  shew 
Airy,  the  '  Astronomer- Royal,*  how  to 
solve  a  problem  which  he  has  been  eu« 
deavouring  in  vain  to  explain  to  the  little 
circle  of  listeners  who  are  gathered  round 
him ;  he  detects  and  corrects  Mr.  Tom 
Paine  Collier  in  a  misquotation  from 
Shakspeare ;  and  tells  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  the  precise  place  wherein  to 
find  a  certain  passage  or  St.  Chry8ostom> 
for  which  his  grace  is  anxiously  turning 
over  the  pages  of  that  father,  ke  passes 
into  the  adjoining  card*room  ;  playfully 
snatches  the  cards  from  un  old  lady, 
just  as  the  rubber  of  whisl  is  upon  ihe 
point  of  being  lost  by  her,  and  wins  the 
gnme  against  opponents  who  have  been 
hitherto  accounted  the  best  whist-players 
in  Europe,    A  questioo  arising  among 


the  dancers  tonchio|f  a  particular  step  in 
the  last  new  hornpipe,  he  goes  through 
this  national  pat  with  admirable  grace  and 
skill ;  and  reminds  a  pretty  songster  of  a 
stanza  of  '  jNix  my  (lolly.  Pals/  which 
she  had  forgotten. 

"  There  was  I  know  not  what  of  in- 
describably sublime  in  the  spectacle  of 
this  vast  and  exalted  mind  descending 
with  the  meekness  of  an  infant  to  aid 
ordinary  mortals  with  the  stores  of  its 
omniscience.  It  is  true  that  a  savour  of 
Byronic  scorn  slightly  curled  his  haughty 
lip  while  he  lingered  among  the  poets 
and  philosophers  who  occupied  the  prin- 
ciple saloon ;  hut,  during  the  rest  of  his 
wanderings  amidst  the  empty  vanities  of 
this  great  J'Ste,  it  would  have  required 
the  eye  of  an  acute  observer  to  detect  his 
consciousness  of  the  prodigious  gulf  by 
which  his  soul  was  separated  from  the 
littlenesses  (petite$ses)  of  this  sublunar 
life." 

Our  readers,  especially  the  feminine 
portion  of  them,  are  no  doubt  in 
raptures  with  the  sublime  behaviour 
of  Mr.  Robert  Sylvester  Bob ;  but  we 
feel  bound,  as  cntics,  to  cast  cold  water 
upon  their  admiration  of  the  author 
wno  has  ima^ned  this  noble  charac- 
ter, by  assunn^  them  that  a  charac- 
ter more  ^^  omniscient,**  more  haughty, 
more  meek,  more  biasi^  and  in  every 
thing  more  French-sublime,  is  to  be 
found  in  a  romance  written  by  the 
famous  Geor^  Sand,  and  called 
Xe&e,  with  which,  we  should  say,  the 
writer  of  the  London  Fog  was  most 
probably  acouainted,  when  he  con- 
ceived the  character  of  his  celestuil 
Butcher.  In  fact^  striking  as  this 
character  may  seem  to  those  of  our 
readers  who  are  not  versed  in  modem 
French  fiction,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  it  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon 
one  in  that  kind  of  literature.  Three 
French  novels  out  of  four  boast  a 
hero,  or  a  friend  of  the  hero,  who  does 
the  sublime  as  well  as  or  better  Uian 
it  b  done  hy  Mr.  Bobert  Sylvester 
Bob. 

To  proceed  with  the  story. 

The  heroine  and  her  father  at  last 
arrive.  Mr.  Bob  avoids  being  seen 
by  the  father,  but  soon  finds  an  op* 
portunity  of  speaking  with  Lady 
Jim,  and  of  inducing  her  to  consi^ 
herself  to  his  protection,  and  Hy  with 
him  from  this  hated  g:lare  to  the 
privacy  and  security  of  his  back-shop 
in  Grosvenor  Square.  They  hurry 
across  the  deserted  court-yard,  front- 
ing Lord  Northampton's  mansion ;  a 
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oune  of  gold  nlmeesa  groom,  who, 
m  oonaioentioii  Xheteo^  alao  tekes 
upon  himaelf  the  responsibility  of 
lending  the  faffitiTes  Mr.  Words- 
worths  pie-bald  horse ;  and,  under 
the  cloak  of  a  London  Fog,  which 
extends  its  protecting  obscnrity  over 
many  miles  of  the  country,  as  far 
as  fiocadilly  (and  which  gives  its 
title  to  the  romance)  the  lovers  sue* 
oeed  in  arriving  unmolested  at  their 


Ml 


The  novelist  having,  by  the  aid  of 
episodes,  blank  spaces,  ejaculations, 
and  brief  paragraphs,  arrived  at  the 
end  of  his  seventh  volume,  and  havii^ 
thus  performed  the  moiety  of  his 
task,  now  summons  up  all  his  energies 
fbr  a  grand  piece  of  effect,  part  of 
which  we  shall  transcribe,  less  on 
account  of  its  being  illustrative  of 
Gallic  views  of  British  manners,  than 
by  reason  of  its  presenting  a  good 
and  condensed  specimen  of  tne  pathos 
of  the  Gallo-nHnantie  school,  and  of 
the  French-sublime:— 

*'  A  single  rushlight  burnt  in  the  low 
back^op  of  Bob,  when,  with  noiseless 
Steps,  the  lovers  entered  it.  Lady  Jim 
shrank  beck  involunttrilv  es  she  gaaed 
round  upon  the  poor  aaa  primiti?e  far^ 
aitnre,  which  suited  with  the  indepeadeiit 
British  spirit  of  her  lover"  (we  presume 
that  he  would  have  seemed  any  offer  of 
remuneration  for  bis  articles  in  Tk§  Htratd 
and  Tk€  Q«er(«r/jf).  "  The  bulcher  re- 
marked  this,  and  a  slight  shadow  crossed 
his  broad  and  usually  placid  brow :  for 
an  instant  he  doubted  tne  worthiness  of 
her  whom  he  had  enthroned  in  his  ex- 
alted heart )  but  his  fears  were  dupersed 
when  he  beheld  the  gosh  of  sainted  smiles 
with  which  she  recovered  from  the  irst 
shook  of  the  oontisst  presented  bv  her 
lover*B  home  to  the  hsUs  of  her  father* 
She  gaaed  for  a  moment  upon  his  noble 
couatenance,  threw  herself  into  hie  arms> 
and  sobbed  for  iov.  The  butcher  no 
longer  ^ueationea  her  celestial  nature, 
he  despised  himself  for  having  ever 
<]ue8tioned  it,  clasped  the  weeping  aogel 
in  bis  glad  embrace,  and  overwhelmed 
ber  with  holy  kisses  (ssinls  haiten). 

*'  There  were  now  some  minutes  of  a 
silence,  which  was  only  interrupted  by 
thoee  fervent  kisaes. 

"  At  last  Sylvester  lifted  the  maiden^ 
who  had  sunk  into  a  conditioa  snob  as  is, 
no  doubt,  the  element  of  the  translated 


saiatSf—aDd  plseed  her  npoa  a  ssal 
respectful  distance  fiMn  Uaaeif 
•« '  Lsdy  Jim,'  said  he,  '  the 
mation  of  our  nnp^als,  which  were 
and  aealed,  and  witnessed  by  die  i 
hoets,  when  I  impressed  the  f  rst 
kiss  upon  tby  snowy  brow,  ia  tet 
proaohioff.  I1ie  slaves  tiint  obey 
tyrsnt  who  calls  thee  daaghier  must  i 
be  near  at  hand.  Never  ehall  the  ] 
poaea  of  Heaven  be  rmstraSed  \ 
Shalt  thou  heocofortb  feel  the  i 
which  have  kept  thee  Utherto  from  my 
embrace !  Mine  in  life  thoa  canst  net 
be :  be,  therefore,  mine  in  death  !*  ** 

The  writer  leaves  it  doubtful  whe- 
ther Lady  Hopkins  entered  fuUy  into 
what  proved  to  be  the  meaning  of 
her  lover*s  words.  However  that 
may  have  been,  she  turned  the  eeks- 
tiaf  beau^  of  her  eountenanoe  vpoa 
the  coimtcnance  of  Bob,  and  bn- 
gnidly  smiled  a  chaste*  assent. 

*■  <  Hark  I'  exclaimed  the  bnteber,  <  I 
hear  the  clatter  ofhoofa.i— nearer  .aearsr ! 
No  time  is  to  be  lost !' 

"  He  18  light  1  Lady  Hopkins  was 
missed  at  the  ssin^e;  her  father,  who 
ascertained  that  Mr.  Robert  Sylvester 
Bob  had  abo  been  there,  and  wae  alao 
gone,  divined  the  truth,  aad  forthwith 
set  out,  at  the  head  of  n  tmp  of  his 
servants*  to  recover  the  lost  priae.  They 
arrive;  they  batter  the  slron|p  gate  of 
the  butoher*8  dwelling ;  who  is  within, 
engsged  in  bolting  and  barring  up  the 
enuance,  hurling,  at  the  same  time, 
triumphant  defiance  against  the  besiyra. 
This  process  completed,  he  canriee  Lady 
Hopnns,  who  has  fainSsd  through  fear, 
into  the  ahughter-hoiise  behind  his  heek- 
shop  ;  he  placee  ber  with  tenderness  npea 
«  heap  or  gonr  aheep-ekins,  and  retaras 
to  make  iaat  the  eutraaee  to  thia  nlaeoof 
death.  It  will  take  them  fuUjr  half*sn- 
hour  to  break  through  both  bernen;  and 
half-an-bonr  more  of  earthly  existenoe  ie 
all  that  he  requiree.  He  now  dnga  a 
let  lamb  to  the  spot  where  Lwly  Jim 
reclines ;  strikes  it,  and  eroeseathe  white 
forehead  of  the  seoaelees  maiden  with  the 
blood  of  the  victim,  so  e3rmboUaing  her 
purity,  and,  alea,^-her/ete  /*' 

In  Eofflish  police-courts,  when  the 
details  of  any  tale  of  ravishment,  &c. 
are  about  to  be  told,  a  regard  for  the 
bashf^lness  of  English  witneMSs  is 
s<mietimes  shewn,  by  clearing  the 
court  of  the  public  audience.     In 


*  '*Cftaffe*'  is  a  pet  expression  of  the  French  novelists,  and  does  not  bear  pre* 
eisely  the  same  meaning  with  them  as  with  us  ;  the  difference,  though  eeaily  perceived, 
is  difficult  to  be  described.  We  must,  therefore,  refer  our  readera  (or  further  '  ' 
tiea  to  the  "  chaste  **  pages  of  George  Sand,  Faal  doKocfc»  &«• 
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Engkod  we  mmt  do  u  the  Englieii 
do;  we  therefore  omit  the  xert  of 
this  teene,  which  is  deaeribed  with 
great  leet  tnd  at  great  length  bj  the 
BOTdist,  and  content  onraelTes  with 
reminding  the  reader  of  the  words  of 
the  auifiiae  in  the  Whispering  Gal- 
lery, ''Her  cry  I  the  knife  1  the 
moanaP  Bob  r  guraled  the ;  *  Jim  I  * 
ahouted  I,  and  fledr 

We  have  up  to  this  moment  re- 
frained from  making  any  remarks  or 
anggesting  any  doubts  concerning  the 
aceoracy  of  our  author's  descriptions 
of'EngUmd  and  the  English."  We 
intended  to  have  observ^i  this  absti- 
nence until  the  end.  But  really  our 
•ense  of  juatioe  forbids  us  to  nroceed, 
without  first  speakinff  a  wora  or  two 
in  defence  of  the  butchers  of  England. 
We  must  say  that  we  think  them  an 
injured  set  of  men.  In  these  davs  of 
cheap  literature  and  secular  educa- 
tion, we  think  it  perfectly  conoei  vahle 
that  a  melropohtan  butcher  should 
so  fiur  forget  himself  as  to  dabble  in 
the  Frendi  sublime ;  it  is  imaginable 
that  he  should  aspire  to  the  mmd,  or, 
at  least,  to  the  hwt,  of  the  daughter 
of  a  nobleman ;  we  will  not  under- 
take to  exclude  his  ''brilliant  arti- 
eles,"  if  he  has  written  any  such,  from 
the  pages  of  The  Quarttrbfj  or  the 
columns  of  Ths Herald;  he  might  so 
fiir  direst  himself  of  sense  and  suet  as 
to  win  entrance,  bv  yirtue  of  the 
aforesaid  "artidn,  into  a  eoirie 
ffiven  by  the  President  of  the  Royal 
Socie^;  but  that  he  should  abduct  a 
young  lady  of  title,  "  have  his  will 
of  her,**  «id  then  cut  her  throat, 
would  indicate  a  profundity  of  de- 
gradation, or  an  extent  of  reading  in 
modem  French  romance,  of  which 
we  would  not  willingly  suspect  a 
British  butcher. 

Admitting,  howeyer,  as  we  do, 
that  the  author  has  peroeiyed  and 
done  his  best  to  act  out  of  this  diffi- 
eult3r,  the  charitable  reader  will  wink 
at  this  one  inaccuracy,  and  will  mnt 
him  this  one  point,  "for  the  sake  of 
the  ari^ument  of  his  story,  which, 
this  jpomt  bemg  nranted,  progresses 
consistently  enou^. 

But  we  have  now  attained  the  limit 
at  which  the  incidents  of  this  novel 
will  bear  being  related,  or  even  sng- 
flested,  to  English  readers, — not,  in- 
deed, that  we  should  think  of  de- 
serifaiiy  those  inddenta  could  we 
hope  tmit  our  readers  wen  kse  flcm- 


pnlons;  fbr  we  do  not  imagine  that 
their  patienee  would  stand  the  test 
of  so  severe  a  trial.  We  conceive 
that  there  must  be  some  mistake  as 
to  the  restless  and  volatile  spirit  com- 
monly attributed  to  the  Freneh,  and 
the  plodding  and  patient  nature 
ascribed  as  commonly  to  the  English, 
if  we  may  be  allowed  to  form  our 
conclusions  ftam  the  charaetets  of 
French  and  Engliah  readers.  We 
picture  to  ourselves  the  subsoiber  to 
a  London  circulating  library,  who  is 
bound  by  some  demoniacal  spdl,  in 
penance  for  the  misuse  of  his  time, 
to  wade  through,  without  intermis- 
sion, the  seven  volumes  of  noirceure 
which  constitute  the  remaining  ocmt- 
tion  of  this  novel.  Supposing  nim 
not  to  have  perused  the  preceding 
seven  volumes,  we  see  him  tackle  the 
first  of  these  residuary  seven  with 
energy  and  hope.  He  is  a  man  of 
strong  constitution,  is  well  disdpHned 
to  patience  b^  years  of  novel-practice, 
and  has  in  his  time  "  supped  nill  with 
horrors.'*  At  the  end  of  the  flni 
volume  he  does  not  feel  particularly 
inconvenienced,  especially  if  he  lie 
well-trained  in  English  romances  of 
the  past  century;  haply,  he  even 
smacks  his  lips  with  relish,  and  re- 
ceives a  pleasure  akin  to  that  of  the 
palate,  which  overplied  with,  and  no 
loiwer  sensible  to,  ordinary  sauoes 
and  exdtants,  experienoes  the  advent 
of  cayenne.  At  about  the  middle  of 
the  second  volume,  his  nleasurable 
feelings  subside;  and  before  he  has 
reached  its  conclusion,  there  has 
arisen  a  settled  sense  of  uneasiness  in 
the  lowest  nervous  ganglion.  But 
the  spell,  whose  existenoe  we  have 
assumed,  has  glued  him  to  his  chair, 
and  remorsdess  Destiny  ordains  that 
he  forthwith  grapple  with  the  third 
dividon  of  his  taw.  Symptoms  of 
alarm  are  manifested  in  his  coun- 
tenance as  he  advances  in  a  region 
abounding  with  ghastly  heroes,  and 
icy  chastities,  and  super-heavenly 
angels,  whose  nightmare  natures  are 
not  incompatible  with  pro^ijppous 
blasphemies,  unspeakablesensuaBtks, 
and  the  pettiest  of  petty  larcenies. 
The  vems  of  our  novel-roider*s  brow 
are  swollen ;  his  nostrils  are  dkh 
tended ;  and  other  dgns  bespeak  the 
anguish  which  bcffms  to  be  imposed 
upon  him  by  this  irightfhl  monotony* 
It  would  be  too  painfbl  to  follow 
him  step  by  step  tluough  the  agonies 
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inflicted  by  the  remaioing  volumee. 
Beiiold  him  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  I 
His  eves  are  bloodshot;  each  indi- 
vidual hair  upon  his  head  is  writhing 
like  a  snake;  the  several  nervous 
ganglions  are  become  the  several  cen- 
tres of  a  hell  of  impatience ;  he  can- 
not stir ;  he  cannot  remove  his  throb- 
bins  vision  from  the  fatal  pages ;  he 
is  ajureadj  sensible  of  the  rupture  of 
some  minor  blood-vessels.  But  the 
penance  is  now  all  but  over.  See  I 
ne  reads  to  the  last  line  of  the  last 
pace  of  the  last  tome,  and,  awful  to 
remtc,  explodes  into  a  red  mist,  which 
fills  the  room  and  subsides  in  crimson 
drops,  like  some  hero  of  whom  we 
remember  to  have  been  told  by  the 
respectable  Macpherson. 

The  author,  it  has  been  said,  has 
done  his  best  to  reconcile  the  conduct 
of  his  British  butcher  with  the  man- 
ners of  British  butchers  in  general, 
by  setting  him  to  make  all  kinds  of 
ingenious  excuses.  Mr.  Bob,  being 
an  Absolutist  in  all  things,  is,  of 
course,  a  believer  in  Fatalism :  Lady 
Jim  having  been,  in  fact,  abolished 
from  a  state  of  earthly  existence,  it 
followed  that  Fate  must  have  decreed 
such  abolition ;  Mr.  Bob  having  been 
its  instrument,  it  followed  that  Fate 
must  have  decreed  his  instrumental- 
ity ;  and  this  gentleman  having  found 
means  to  escajie  through  a  back- 
door, it  was  plain  that  Fate  had  pro- 
vided such  means,  and  had  ordamed 
such  escape.  It  was  by  this  process 
of  reasonmj;  that  our  hero  arnved  at 
the  conclusion  which  we  have  already 
heard  him  express,  "O  Destiny  1  of 
how  many  crimes  art  thou  the  au- 
thor!** &c.  (see  scene  in  Whisper- 
ing Gallery)  ;  and  thus,  not  only  did 
he  manage  to  retain  a  faith  in  his  0¥m 
heroism,  but  he  came  in  time  to  consi- 
der himself  a  martyr  into  the  bargain. 

The  reader  may  have  been  unable 
to  account  for  certain  actions  and 
some  seeming  inconsistencies  in  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Robert  Sylvester  Bob. 
We  confess  that  we  are  ourselves  in 
this  predicament.  We  do  not  see, 
for  example,  why  Bob  should  not  have 
urged  his  pie-bald  courser  to  the  ter- 
minus of  a  northern  railway,  proceed- 
ing thence  to  Gretna,  and  completing 
in  a  more  becominff  manner  the  busi- 
ness which  he  had  commenced  with 
so  much  spirit, — unless,  indeed,  he 
regarded  marriage  as  a  crime,  as  does 
the  famous  George  Sand,  and  held 


concubinage,  under  the  existing  dr- 
cumstanoes,  inexpedient. 

Again,  Mr.  Bob,  or  else  our  au- 
thor, upon  certain  occasions,  seems 
to  forget  the  fact,  that  the  bulk  of 
this  novel  is  supposed  to  be  related 
by  Afr.  B.  himself  in  his  Memirirt^ 
as  read  by  or  before  the  coroner  and 
"  special  juirmen  '*  over  their  gin- 
and-watcr.  But  those  who  mvpose 
to  become  students  of  the  Frnich 
novelists  must  make  up  their  minds 
to  meet  with  little  difficulties  of  this 
sort ;  and,  perhaps,  it  would  acaroely 
be  fair  to  expect  from  these  great 
artists  a  kind  of  perfection  to  which 
every  ordinary  writer  can  attain. 

Before  taking  our  leave  of  this 
striking  performance,  it  may  be  well 
that  we  should  describe  as  briefly  as 
possible  the  principles  upon  whidi  it 
and  numberless  otner  romances  of  its 
class  appear  to  have  been  written. 
Improving  upon  a  theory  which  has 
been,  of  late  years,  in  vogue  amooff 
metaphysical  critics--a  thcorr  whicu 
demand  a  supplementary  and  extra- 
natural  sigmhcance  in  works  of 
art,  the  modem  French  romaoc- 
ists  make  this  extra-natural  sig- 
nificance, not  the  supplementary, 
but  the  primary  feature  of  their 
performances.  Abandoning  the  hai^ 
mony  and  sequences  of  Nature, 
they  seize  upon  her  insulated  facts, 
therewith  producing  the  most  star- 
tlingly  novel  and  unquestionably 
extra-natural  combinations.  Organ^ 
tsed  discard  is  the  characteristic 
principle  of  their  productions.  To 
take  an  illustration  from  architec- 
ture:—When,  upon  the  advent  of 
Christianity,  the  Pa^an  temples  fidU 
new  temples,  or  basilicas,  were  con- 
structed from  the  ruins  of  the  dd. 
The  builders,  beio^  more  devotionil 
than  csthetical,  paid  little  attention 
to  the  harmonious  arrangement  of 
their  materials,  which  thus  formed 
themselves  into  a  queer  kind  of 
**  composite,**  wherein  were  to  be  seen 
orders,  hitherto  r^purded  as  incom* 
patible  with  one  another,  presenting 
the  most  intimate  and  amiable  juxta« 
position.  Succeeding  ages,  in  their 
simpleness  and  reverence  for  autho- 
rity, adopted  these  precedents ;  and 
thus  arose,  and  for  a  long  time  pre- 
vailed, a  S|)ecie8  of  architecture  whose 
leading  idea,  like  that  of  our  nei^^- 
hours*  existing  fictional  literature, 
was  orgntwUed  dkoonL    Wc  must  not 
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disturb  our  neighbottrs'  amour  propre 
by  allowing  tbem  to  imagine  tnat  we 
do  not  acknowledge  a  prodigious  su- 
periority upon  tbe  part  of  their  no- 
velists, as  regards  tbe  extent  to  whicb 
this  principle  has  been  carried  out,  in 
the  two  kinds  of  art  We  readily 
admit  that  the  early  architects  pro- 
bably never  dreamt  of  the  degree  of 
developement  of  which  the  French 
romandsts  have  proved  this  principle 
to  be  capable.  Neither  would  we 
hurt  their  feelings  by  ascribing  their 
adoption  of  the  principle  in  question 
to  like  causes.  No.  The  France  of 
the  Revolution  must  not  be  charged 
with  having  done  any  kind  of  thmg 
out  of  simpleness  or  reverence  for 
authority !  Young  France  is  a 
"  sprightly  Juvenal,  who  will  never 
submit  to  the  restraint  of  grand- 
mammals  apron-strings.  We  doubt 
not  but  that,  if  no  other  good  reason 
could  be  given  for  the  adoption  of 
the  extra-natural,  or  rather  anti- 
natural,  principle  in  literature,  its 
adoption  would  be  regarded  as  suffi- 
ciently justified  by  the  undeniable 
fact,  Uiat  Nature  now  was  also  the 
Nature  by  which  things  were  ordered 
up  to  *89.  But  the  truth  is,  that 
there  exist  various  other  |;ood  reasons 
for  the  adoption  of  this  princij>le. 
Ftnt  and  foremost,  in  a  worldly  point 
of  view,  is  the  marvellous  facilitv  of 
composition  thereby  conferred.  The 
servile  necessity  of  imitating  Nature 
once  in  good  earnest  abandoned,  to 
produce  ^^  striking  contrasts,"  "  thrill- 
ing situations,**  and  ^^  dramatic  ef- 
fects,** becomes  "  as  easy  as  lying,** 
which,  indeed,  it  very  much  resem- 
bles; and  when  the  invention  even 
of  the  facts  is  assumed  by  the  author 
as  being  amons  his  privil^es — ^which 
is  the  case  with  some  of  tne  greatest 
of  the  living  novelists  of  France ;  the 
one  under  review,  for  example — we 
can  conceive  nothing  more  pleasant 
than  must  be  the  sense  of  facility 
wherewith  the  writer  may  be  sup- 
posed to  float  about  in  the  chaos 
whidi  he  has  created  anew  from 
nature  and  histoiy,  juxtaposing*  the 
discordant  atoms,  bidding  novel  after 
novel  ^  rise  like  an  exhalation,**  and 
coining  his  francs  by  thousands  at  a 
sitting. 

Another  advantage  which  results 
from  this  principle,  and  which,  we 
imagine,  weighs  scarcely  less  in  the 
esteem  of  our  adnuration-loviiig  bre- 


thren, is  the  scope  that  is  given  by  it 
for  being,  or,  at  least,  seeming,  pro- 
found. Nothing  is  easier  than  to 
suggest  the  being  of  some  marvellous 
purpose,  nothing  more  difficult  than 
to  demonstrate  its  absence,  in  the 
coa^lation  of  incongruous  materials 
which  the  adoption  of  the  principle 
in  question  produces.  Nothing  is 
easier  than  to  deceive  most  readers 
into  a  foil  belief  that  such  purpose  is 
really  perceived  by  them ;  for  definite 
shapes  are  always  to  be  imagined 
from  an  absolute  confusion  of  shapes 
— from  clouds  and  cinders,  for  ex- 
ample ;  finally,  should  some  churlish 
peruser,  always  boasting  of  his  "  com- 
mon-sense,** "matter-of-fact**  pro- 
pensities, &C.,  come  across  an  organ- 
ised chaos  of  this  class,  and  refuse 
to  admit  the  being  of  such  purpose, 
notbinj^  is  easier  than  to  assure  him 
that  wisdom  has  ever  dwelt  in  a  well 
— whose  depths  he,  haply,  is  incapa- 
ble of  sounding. 

A  third  advantajze  derivable  from 
the  employment  of  this  principle  is, 
the  origmality  which  it  causes.  Each 
man  possesses  some  peculiarity  by 
which  he  is  distinguished  from  every 
other  man.  lie  who  can  make  his 
genuine  peculiarity  appear  in  his 
writings  is  the  only  original  writer. 
Now  to  do  this,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  preserve  the  integrity  of  Nature, 
is  extremelv  difficult.  But  abandon 
Nature,  and  that  peculiarity  becomes 
the  centre  around  which  the  resulting 
chaos  inevitably  forms  itself.  Hence 
the  prodigious  flux  of  originality 
wherewith  these  romancists  are  inun- 
dating, astounding,  and  denatural- 
ising themselves,  their  countrymen, 
and  French-novel-reading  £urope  in 
general. 

Much  more  miffht  be  affirmed  in 
praise  of  this  prolific  principle,  but 
our  intention  in  writing  this  article 
was,  not  to  review  French  novels 
and  to  analyse  their  principles  in 
general,  so  much  as  to  ename  our 
readers  to  form  accurate  notions  of 
French  notions  of  "  England  and  the 
English.**  This  we  have  done;  and 
in  doing  this  we  have,  perhaps, 
proved  that  the  assertion  with  which 
we  oommenoed  our  criticism  is  not 
universally  true ;  but  that  the  exer- 
cise of  the  privilege  of  beholding 
ourselves  ^ith  the  eyes  of  others 
may  sometimes  be  more  pleasant  than 
profitable. 
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TH£  UI8T0&T  OF  ETRURIA. 


Hatiro  riven  sncb  an  outline  of 
Etrurian  mstory,  in  a  previous  num- 
ber of  this  Magazine,  aa  should 
enable  the  reader  to  form  an  intel- 
ligent conception  of  the  state  of  the 
oontroverr^  respecting  the  origin  of 
the  Etrurian  people,  we  now  pro- 
ceed, in  redemption  of  the  pledge 
then  offered,  to  consider  the  nypo- 
thesis  of  Mrs.  Gray.  We  shall  lulo w 
that  lady,  however,  to  state  her  own 


*'  Before  discussing  the  precise  point 
of  time  from  which  the  annals  of  the 
Toacana  date,  we  will  inquire  who  was 
their  leader)  where  they  landed  1  what 
iahabitanta  they  found  in  Italy  at  the  tiase 
of  their  arrtY^I  what  aita  and  acianoea» 
lawa,  rdigioa,  and  language  tbej  intro- 
duced 1  and  lastly,  upon  thia  auhject, 
whence  they  probably  came  1 

**  Herodotus  (lib.  i.)  says  tliat  they 
sailed  from  their  natire  land,  and  eata- 
bliahed  themselves  in  Italy  under  Tnr- 
senus,  and  all  the  numerous  Greek  writers 
who  follow  him  give  the  same  atory, 
ehanging  the  name,  as  they  became  per* 
Bonally  acquainted  with  tLe  people,  to 
Tnithenus.  Diooy  sius,  who  alone  atudied 
then,  examined  their  annala  and  wrote 
their  hiatory  from  individual  research, 
aays  that  they  did  not  name  themselves 
Turrheni  but  Rasena ;  and  thai  the  name 
Torrheui  was  probably  derived  from  aome 
great  prince,  whom  (liiller  and  Niebuhr 

Erove  to  have  been  Tarchou,or,asMioali 
as  found  it  written  in  inscriptions  in 
ItiJy,  Tarcho,  and  again,  Tarkisa,  and 
Tarchina.  We  ahall  spell  it  Tarohun, 
beoause  tlieve  waa  no  o  in  the  oldest 
Etmscaa  alphabet;  and  in  the  saaBe 
manner  and  for  the  aame  reason,  we  ahall 
aubstitirte  «  for  e  in  Etruscan  namea  gene- 
rally. Cato,  Cicero,  Festus.  and  Servius, 
call  the  Etruscan  leader  Tarchon;  and 
aa  to  him,  the  various  authors  quoted 
attribute  the  founding  of  all  the  Etruscan 
states,  and  especially  of  Tarquinia,  which 
waa  called  after  hia  name,  the  promulga* 
tion  of  laws,  the  institutions  of  religion, 
and  the  fbroMtion  of  the  army,  we  may 
eonaidcr  it  a  setded  truth,  that  Tarchnn 
waa  the  first  leader  and  ruler  of  the 
Etmacaos. 

**  Our  only  testiaumy  as  to  where  they 
first  landed  is  to  be  found  in  Herodotus 
(i.  94),  and  his  followers,  who  call  the 
country  Umbria;  and  thia  is  confirmed 
by  Livy  (v.  33),  who  says,  that  '  they 


firat  aettled  in  the  country  between  the 
Appenines  and  the  lower  sea,  and  aftn. 
wards  sent  oat  colonies  north  and  south : 
Umbria,  IfOO  years  before  the  ChriatisBi 
era,  induded,  aooerdinir  to  Pliny,  all  the 
country  from  thePo  as  far  south  aaMema 
GargaoQS.  This  aeooent  of  their  fint 
laoduig  ia  not  disputed  by  any  aadent 
writer,  and  the  internal  evideaee  of  which 
auch  a  matter  is  capable  ia  all  in  iu 
lavour,-»aoch  as  namea,  dales,  and  the 
aeat  of  government;  and  the  certainty 
that  all  Etruria  proper  waa  once  called 
Umbria,  that  the  Urobriana  were  con- 
quered by  the  Etruscana,  and  that  aeverd 
of  the  chief  states,  such  as  Perugia, 
Areno,  and  Cartina,  were  long  indif- 
ferently  called  Turrhenian  and  Umhriasu 
Thua  it  would  seem  that  this  matter  alaa 
is  demonstrated,  and  that  we  have  gaiiied 
the  (acts  that  the  Rasena  under  Tarchan 
landed  at  some  spot  in  Umhna  about 
1260  before  Christ,  the  period  at  which 
tlieir  own  annals  commence ;  being,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  scholarB,  1187  before 
Christ.  As  the  country  was  called  Um- 
bria, it  must  have  been  inhabited  by  the 
Umbrians;  and  as  they  conquered  the 
Pelaagi,  and  aa  many  of  the  Turrfaeoian 
oitiea  were  also  called  Pdaagie,  so  it 
would  seem  that  the  inhabitanta  with 
whom  they  fiiat  met  were  Umbri  and 
PelaagL 

♦  *  *  e 

"  We  think  it  not  doubtful,  home  out 
at  leaat  by  every  collateral  proof,  that 
they  were  a  colony  from  the  great  and 
ancient  city  of  lUsen,  or  RSN,  as  it 
is  written  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  the  capi- 
tal of  Aturia,  in  the  land  of  Assyria.^ 
It  ia  aituated  on  the  Tigris,  a  great  na. 
▼igable  river,  and  the  name  ia  by  some 
called  the  Chaldea,  and  by  othens  the 
EgjTptian  form  of  pronouncing  Aasyria, 
the  Uebiew  S  being  eouoded  in  Ch  Jdec. 
T.t  It  is  mentioned  by  Moses  in  the 
book  of  Genesis,  z.  IS,  as  one  of  the 
oldest  and  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the 
yery  greatest  city,  then  in  the  world. 
He  says, '  Out  of  that  land  (the  land  of 
Shinaar)  went  forth  Aasur  (or  the  As- 
syrians, t.  e.  the  tribe  of  Assur),  and 
builded  Nineveh,  and  the  dty  ofReho. 
both,  and  Calah,  and  Re9eN,  between 
Ninaveh  and  Calah :  the  same  ia  a  grMt 
city/  This  waa  wriUeo  by  Meaea,  the 
prince  of  Egypt,  hronght  up  in  the  court 
of  Pharaoh,  and  acquainted  with  Zoan 
and  Memphis,  and  the  hundred-gated 
Thebes,  and  all  the  wealth,  power,  and 
splendour  of  the  firat  of  kingdoma.    Yet 


*  Vide  Strabo,  xvU. ;  Bochart ;  Pliny,  r.  8,     •    f  Vide  Bocfasrt,  ?*et.  t,  |. 
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doM  he  plaM  RSN,  in  its  etrljr  gloiy, 
abore  tbem  all,  onn^,  m  be  does,  an  ez- 
pressiMi  of  wonder  in  meDtioning  it, 
wliieh  be  neitber  naee  nepcotinf  tbem* 
nor  Selem,  nor  Tjre,  nor  Nineveb,  nor 
Babylon.  Thie  wae  written  at  least  1460 
yean  before  Christ,  two  centuries  before 
tbe  appearance  of  the  Rasena  in  Italy, 
and  it  refers  to  times  which  are  many 
hundred  rears  earlier. 

•  •  •  • 

"  We  think,  from  tbe  strikingsimilarity 
in  religion  and  habits  between  the  Egjp« 
tiana  and  tbe  Rasena,  that  a  large  colony 
from  tbe  city  of  Resen  dwelt  n>r  a  long 
time  in  Egypt;  and  that  about  1260 
yeera  before  Christ,  or,  it  may  be,  even 
somewhat  later,  they  sailed  from  some 
pert  of  Afriea  to  seek  new  homes  and 
new  fortunes  in  Italy.  And  we  think, 
that  bad  Herodotus  written  either  '  Lu- 
din'  or  '  Lubia,'  instead  of  *  Lndia,'and 
*  Syrtes '  instead  of  '  Smyrna,'  his  ac- 
count would  have  given  the  real  tradition 
of  tbe  people.  It  is  almost  certain  that 
Herodotus  must  have  been  told  '  Lu- 
din,*  for  tbe  country  of  the  Rasena, 
which  he  wrote  'Ludia,'  because  the 
name '  Ludin '  is  found  upon  the  Egjrp- 
tian  monuments,  as  the  nsme  of  a  seriea 
of  nntiooe  triumphed  over  by  the  Ph»- 
raohs  two  or  three  timea  before  the  days 
of  Moses.*  And  as  it  is  evident  that  the 
storj  of  Herodotus  is  not  Lydian,  in  the 
sense  of  Lydia  proper,  so  we  must  sup« 
pose  bim  to  have  confused  the  Etruscan 
account  with  tbe  Lydian,  from  similarity 
of  names. 

"  Concerning  the  events  of  a  ywy  re- 
mote period  of  ancient  history,  recorded 
by  no  anthentio  annals,  and  conjectured 
rather  than  traced  through  the  masee  of 
tbe  wanderings  of  a  mysterious  people, 
diacration  forbids  us  to  assume  the  tone 
of  positive  assertion.  We  (rust,  how. 
ever,  that  in  the  foregoing,  as  well  as 
aubsequent  pages,  hypothesis  will  be  ad« 
mitted  to  have  assumed  the  garb  of  pro- 
bdiiliiy,  and  that  we  are  neitber  deceiv. 
ing  ourselves  nor  misleading  our  readers 
when  we  believe  that  we  can  point  out 
tbe  true  aouroe  of  that  wonderful  race, 
to  whom  Europe  owes  so  much  and  has 
acknowledged  so  little.  We  think  that 
we  can  discern  tbem,  a  stately  band,  ia« 
suing  from  beneath  Uie  lofty  eateways  of 
the  higU-walled  and  proudly-towered 
Resen,  that  great  city,  as  ancient  as 
Memphis  and  Zoan.  Thence  we  follow 
tbem  to  the  banks  of  tbe  Nile,  and  be- 
hold them  mingling  in  fellowship  with 
the  victorious  Assyrians,  and  with  the 
seed  of  Israel,  in  the  fertile  nomes  of 
Lower  Egypt,  until  at  length  tbe  aveng. 
ing  arm  of  t"  '^' 


the  legitimate  Pharaoh  de- 


liyered  bis  coontif  from  Aaiatie  opprea. 
sion,  and  drove  the  men  of  Reeen  to  seek 
lor  aettlementf  eleewbeffe.  After  their 
second  exile  we  traoe  them  to  a  welcome 
Italian  home,  whither  they  brought  the 
arts,  the  arms,  the  luxuriee,  snd  tbe 
sciences,  which  they  had  originally  dos- 
sessed  in  Ludin,  and  on  whidi  they  bad 
en^fted  tbe  learning  of  the  wisest  of 
nations.  Here  they  become  dominant 
lorda  and  beneficent  victors,  conquering, 
civilising,  and  bleesing  tbe  ruder  people 
of  the  west ;  until  tbe  mysterious  times 
of  their  dominion  being  ended,  and  tbe 
aand  of  their  promiaed  agea  of  glory 
having  run,  they  sunk  into  the  aulwrdi* 
nate  atate  of  a  conqnered  nation,  and 
wero  soon  abeorbed  in  tbe  all- engrossing 
<  Senotus  Populoaque  Romanoa.     t 

We  would  not  willingly  be  ffuiltj 
of  an  indvility  to  so  accomp&shed 
and  excellent  a  penon  as  Mrs.  Gmft 
bat  we  must  say,  in  despite  of  the 
gallantry  due  to  ber  sex,  that  thia 
extraonunary  theory  bids  defiance  to 
the  gravity  of  criticism  altogether. 
It  is  true  that,  in  the  tenth  chapter 
of  Grenesis,  mention  is  made  of  a  city 
in  Mesopotamia,  caUed  Eesen  in  our 
translation,  and  written  Bsn  in  the 
Hebrew  text;  but,  except  in  the  ao* 
cidental  resemblance  of  that  term  to 
the  word  Rasena,  mentioned  b^  Dio-» 
nysius  Halicamassus,  there  is  not 
one  single  circumstance  that  we  know 
of,  or  can  imagine,  which  could  war« 
rant  the  identification  of  that  As« 
svrian  city  and  its  inhabitants  with 
tne  progenitors  of  the  Italian  £trus« 
cans,  or  Rasenes,  and  the  country 
which  they  occupied  in  the  west* 
Neither  history  nor  tradition  make 
mention  of  such  a  connexion,  and  if 
it  should  turn  out,  as  has  been  often 
conjectured,  that  Basena  is  the  error 
of  a  copyist,  and  that  it  should  have 
been  written  Trsena,  the  whole  edi- 
fice fiUls  to  the  ground,  and  we  flst 
the  dassic  Tyrseni,  or  IVrrheni,  ws 
the  semi-barWous  appellation,  Ba« 
sena.  We  incline,  howeyer,  to  the 
opinion  that  there  is  no  mistake  as 
to  this  word,  bat  that  Dionysiaa 
wxDte  it  correctly  as  a  strange  and 
foreign  Yocable ;  and  we  ground  this 
belief,  partly  on  the  weU-known 
care  which  that  writer  bestowed  on 
such  minute  points,  and  partly  on 
the  fact  that  etio,  or  enaa,  was  a  mas- 
culine Etrurian  termination,  and  is 


*  Vide  Rosellini,  M.  Stanei,  vol.  iii. 
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preserved  in  the  names  of  men  about 
whose  existence  there  can  be  no 
doubt:  such  as  Porsenna,  Yibenna, 
Ferpenna,  and  the  like.*  Where  the 
Romans  used  ms  in  gentile  names, 
the  Etrurians  used  na.  We  may, 
therefore,  accept  the  word  Rascna  as 
a  part  of  the  nearly  forgotten  ar- 
chaeological vocabulary  of  Etruria  in 
the  age  of  Dionysius,  without  re- 
sorting to  the  singular  fancy  that  it 
is  but  a  various  reading  of  the  He- 
brew Resen :  but  whether  we  do  so 
or  not,  we  are  certainly  entitled  to 
ask  for  more  solid  proofi  of  the  de- 
scent of  the  Etrurians  suggested  by 
^Sn.  Gray  than  it  is  possible  for  or- 
dinarv  ingenuity  to  extract  from  the 
casual  similarity  in  sound  and  look 
of  two  obscure  and  unintelligible 
words,  which  are  only  once  met  with 
in  the  works  from  which  they  are 
borrowed.  The  question  of  the  east- 
em  origin  of  that  mysterious  people 
is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  affected 
by  any  conclusion  that  we  may  come 
to  respecting  this  particular  hypothe- 
sis, wnich  must  stand  or  fall  by  its 
own  weight;  but  as  it  is  founded 
on  an  assumption  of  a  novel  kind, 
we  shall  endeavour  to  ascertain,  be- 
fore proceeding  farther,  what  is 
really  Known,  or  conjectured,  regard- 
ing the  city  called  Resen  in  the 
Scripture. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  in  the 
days  of  Moses,  about  1470  years  be- 
fore Christ,  Resen  still  existed,  and 
was  entitled  from  its  magnitude  to 
the  appellation  of  **a  great  city;** 
and  this  is  all  that  the  Hebrew  his- 
torian says  about  it.  It  lay  on  the 
Tiffris,  and,  as  the  account  in  Genesis 
inmcates,  nearer  the  source  of  that 
stream  than  Nineveh,  and^  appa- 
rentlv,  on  a  branch  of  the  Leck,t 
which,  rising  in  the  Carduchian 
mountains,  joins  the  Tigris  in  its 
course  downwards.  It  was  situated 
in  the  district  of  Aturia,  and  in  the 
region  called  Assyria.  The  chrono- 
logical question  involved  in  this 
statement  we  are  not  concerned  with 
at  present,  but  we  incline  to  the 


opinion  of  Sir  William  DrammoDd, 
that  the  period  of  a  hundred  yean 
after  the  flood  usually  assigned  for 
the  date  of  its  foundation  must  be 
greatly  enlarged,  and  that  it  may  be 
so  without  any  impeachment  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  sacred  penman,  lie 
supposes  Nimrod  to  have  been,  not 
literally  the  son,  but  only  the  de- 
scendant of  Cush,  the  grandson  of 
.Noah,  and  to  have  been  conteuipo- 
rary  with  Abraham,  whose  call  be 
places  at  10G7  years  after  the  deluge, 
instead  of  427,  which  is  the  vulgar 
reckoning ;  |  and  it  would  .appear  to 
us  as  if  the  physical  condition  of  the 
globe,  and  other  consideratioDS  es- 
sential to  the  right  understanding  of 
so  brief  a  narrative,  would  demand 
this  temporal  augment 

This  is  all  that  is  recorded  of  the 
city  of  Resen,  and  it  is  little  enough ; 
but  an  accidental  circumstance,  to 
which  we  must  now  advert,  has 
brought  it  within  the  circle  of  cri- 
tical discussion,  and  partially  rescued 
it  from  the  obscurity  to  which  it  was 
condemned.  Xenophon,  in  his  Am^ 
basis,  mentions  that  ^e  Greeks^  in 
their  retreat,  came  to  a  city  on  the 
Tigris,  called  Larissa.^  It  was  lai;^, 
but  deserted,  and  of  old  had  been  in- 
habited by  the  Modes,  who  were  dis- 
possessed at  the  time  of  the  Persian 
conquest.  Its  walls  were  twenty- 
five  feet  brcrad,  and  a  hundred  high, 
and  their  circumference  was  seven 
miles  and  a  half.)  Surprised  to  find 
a  city  with  a  Greek  name  in  so  un- 
natural a  locality,  and  puzzled  by  so 
unlooked-for  an  occurrence,  the  ce- 
lebrated Bochart  tried  to  remove  the 
difficulty  by  a  conjecture.  He  began 
by  supposing  that  this  Ijuissa  of 
Xcnopnon*s  may  have  been  the  Be- 
sen  of  Moses;  not  that  Xenophon 
says,  or  could  have  said,  anything  to 
warrant  so  bold  an  assumption,  bnt 
that  it  gave  him  an  opportunitv  of 
exhibiting  that  marvellous  skill  in 
etymology  for  which  he  was  dis- 
tinguished. His  next  step  was  to  al- 
lege, that  to  the  inquiries  of  the 
Greeks  about  the  ruins,  the  Assyri- 


*  Niebuhr,  vol.  i.p.3dl. 

t  The  Lycus  of  the  Greeks,  and  lesser  Zab  of  the  Orientals. 

X  Origines,  vol.  i.  pp.  100-201.  $  Lib.  iii.  cap.  4. 

MhIm*  T§»h  rt*0(»»s  ^fKvrns  ri  t»^  mwrt  »mi  ux»it  ir»)if,  ^•^•t  ri««c«**  c«»  h  zinkn 
h  fl'ffM^  %y  irm^u^myymt.  The  parasang  is  here  estimated  at  3}  miles,  bj  otbers  it  is 
estimateil  at  2}  and  2}. 
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ans  may  have  answered  LRSN, 
or,  b^  adding  £*,  the  mark  of  the 
genitive,  Laresen,  which,  in  Greek 
orthography,  would  become  Laris- 
flan.*  It  would  thus  seem  that  we 
are  indebted  to  a  mere  fancy  of  Bo- 
cbart's  for  the  revival  of  the  name  of 
a  Meaopotamian  city,  which  is  to  be 
found  nowhere  but  in  Genesis,  and 
for  the  enhirgement  of  this  notion  by 
Mrs.  Gray,  who,  naturally  enough, 
perhaps,  seized  upon  this  piece  of 
criticism  as  confirmatory  of  the  pe- 
culiar origin  which  she  would  assign 
to  the  Etrurian  people.  What  the 
real  name  of  the  city  described  by 
Xenophon  may  have  been  it  is  im» 
possible  to  determine,  but  we  may  be 
tolerably  sure  that  it  was  not  Larissa. 
The  Greeks  were  notorious  for  their 
corruptions  of  both  national  and  in- 
dividual appellations,  and  it  is  to  the 
last  d^pree  improbable  that  in  a 
country  subject,  above  all  others,  to 
ra|Md  and  desolating  rcvolutioni^  the 
Bescn  of  Moses,  wnich  was  neither 
the  metropolis  of  a  kingdom  nor  the 
capital  of  a  province,  should  have 
be«n  distinguishable,  by  name  or 
otherwise,  at  least  a  thousand  years 
after  the  Pentateuch  was  com- 
piled. It  was,  or  had  been,  a 
Median  city  when  Xenophon  visited 
it ;  and  doubtless  its  name  bore  some 
resemblance  to  Larissa,  an  urban 
designation  with  which  the  historian 
was  familiar.  There  were  at  least 
five  Larissas  in  Asiatic  and  penin- 
sular Greece ;  it  was  essentially  a 
Greek  word,  and  as  no  Greek  cities 
are  known  to  have  existed  in  Assyria 
till  after  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  we  may  safely  dismiss  Bochart*s 
conjecture,  which  rested  on  conve- 
nience alone,  and  which  has  had  the 
unhappy  effect  of  misleading  others 
as  well  as  Mrs.  Gray.f  But  were  it 
otherwise,  and  did  we  consent  to  re- 
ceive this  critical  emendation  as  the 
expression  of  a  fact,  how  would  that 
concession  affect  the  question  at 
issue  P    We  may  not  doubt  that,  at 


a  very  remote  period  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  there  was  a  city  of  con- 
siderable importance  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tigris  called  Resen,  and  were  we 
to  grant  for  the  sake  of  argument 
that  it  was  the  same  with  that  men- 
tioned b^  Xenophon,  there  would 
still  remain  an  immense  gulf  to  be 
filled  up,  and  for  which  operation 
history  nas  provided  us  with  no  ma- 
terials, before  we  could  transport  its 
unknown  inhabitants,  under  tne  title 
of  Rasenes,  from  the  valley  of  the 
Euphrates  to  the  plains  and  sea- 
coasts  of  Italy.  This  vast  leap, 
however,  Mrs.  Gray  is  not  afraid  to 
take;  and  in  the  passage  which  we 
have  given  she  indicates  how  this 
extraordinary  transportation  may 
have  been  euected.  Let  us  try,  then, 
whether  we  can  successfully  follow 
this  adventurous  lady. 

A  remarkable  people  arc  men- 
tioned in  history  by  the  title  of 
H^ksos,  or  £o3ral  Shepherds.  Every 
thing  connected  with  their  origin  is 
obscure  and  unsatisfactory ;  but  the 
most  probable  conjecture  is,  that  they 
were  a  nomad  pastoial  tribe,  most 
likely  Arabs,  who,  in  their  wander- 
ings, had  transgressed  their  own 
bounds,  and  had  invaded  and  sub- 
dued E^ypt.  The  little  that  is  known 
concemmg  them  is  derived  from  the 
fragments  of  Manetho  (n.c.  261) 
preserved  by  Josephus.  This  peo- 
ple, under  six  different  kings,  had 
the  military  occupation  of  Egypt,  for 
it  was  no  more,  lor  260  years,  when 
they  were  expeUed  by  a  revolt  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  the  native  dynasty 
restored.  Their  name,  according  to 
Manetho,  is  compound^  of  two 
words,  the  first  of  which,  Hyk,  or'TK, 
in  the  sacred  dialect — 7t(mf  yXv^^mu 
i.e,  the  Chaldee,  signified  royal ;  ami 
the  second,  Sos,  or  sns,  iu  the  com- 
mon dialect — »«»«» lMXtJtr§f — a  shep- 
herd.} A  nearly  similar  derivation 
is  given  by  Eusebius  (fourth  cen- 
tury), who  assigns  both  the  words 
to  the  sacred  tongue;  while  Bryant 


*  Vide  the  Indtx  Giographieus  np^nded  to  Hutchinson's  edition  of  the  Anabasis, 
sub  voce  *'  Larijsa  ;'*  also  Sir  William  Drummond's  Ongines,  vol.  i.  p.  164. 

t  See  Sir  William  Drummond,  Origines,  vol.  i.  p.  281.  The  name  Larissa  is  si  ill 
preserved  in  that  of  a  celebroted  Syrian  convent,  about  ten  miles  east  of  Deyrout,  the 
ancient  Berytus.  It  is  said  to  have  meant,  according  to  one  derivation,  a  fortress,  or 
a  walled  town.— Thirl wali/s  Greece,  vol.  i.  P.  38.  ITie  word  Hesen,  so  far  as  we 
can  discover,  baa  no  signification  whatever,  ana  is  regarded  by  Hebrew  scholars  aa  a 
mere  proper  name. 

X  Bryant,  vol.  vi.  p.  108. 
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tells  us  tlict  Uc  or  One  was 
a  Babykmish  term  for  Uad  or 
prince,  and  that  "Tmnutt,  or,  with 
the  Greek  termination,  "rMMttf^^s, 
Bignified  the  great  Cush,  or  Lord 
Cuflean.*  The  inference,  therdbve, 
18,  that  this  people  were  Cushites, 
otherwise  a  pastonl  tribe  from  Ara- 
bia. Their  first  king,  SaUtis,  built 
a  ctt^  in  £|prpt,  yarionsly  called 
Abans,  Ayaris,  and  Auris.  The 
root  is  Aur,  Or,  light  or  fire;  and 
Avaris  is  nearly  equiyalent  to  Helio* 
polls.  The  nation  itself  is  iden- 
tified with  the  Auritse,  the  seoond 
race  who  dwelt  in  Egypt,  and  that 
designatbn  obyiously  means  fire- 
worshippers.  The  dates  of  their 
irruption  into  Egypt  and  their  sub- 
sequent ezpnlsion  are  both  unknown ; 
hut  from  the  terror  which  their 
name  inspired,  and  the  hatred  by 
which  their  memoi^  was  followed, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  th^ 
abode  in  Egypt  was  a  very  aadent 
eyent,  for  even  in  the  time  of  Joseph 
«« every  shepherd  was  an  abomination 
to  the  i^tians."  The  city  of 
Ayar,  or  Aur,  was  placed  at  the  vpex 
of  the  triangular  space  between  the 
Canonic  and  Sebennitic  branches  of 
the  Nile,  in  the  Arabian  nome,  or 
Cushan,  oonunonlv  called  the  land  of 
•Goshen,  where  there  was  ahundaat 
pastura^  for  the  herds  of  the  shep- 
neid  kmgs ;  and  that  they  had  pre- 
ceded the  Israelites  by  maapr  gene- 
rations is  eyideat,  not  onl^  from  the 
ffeneral  tenor  of  their  history,  but 
from  the  fiict  that  the  pasture  lands 
which  Uiey  had  used,  and  which 
bore  their  name,  were  afterwards 
assigned  to  the  Hebrews.  Josephus, 
indulging  his  national  vanity,  makes 
the  £U»yal  Shepherds  his  ancestors — 
iifutf  §1  w(»y0m  i  but  nothix^  can  be 
more  certain  than  that  this  is  a  blun- 
der, if  not  a  wilful  one,  and  ikat 
there  could  be  no  connexion,  direct  or 
indirect,  between  the  two  races. 
*'-  When  the  Arabians,"  says  Bryaati 
^*  came  into  Egypt,*  they  are  savl  to 
have  been  240,000  in  number;  the 
Israelites  were  but  seventy  persons. 
The  former  took  possession  by  force ; 
the  latter  were  invited,  and  had  all 
they  possessed  granted  to  them.  The 
one  held  the  people  in  slavery ;  the 
other  were  themselves  enslaved.  The 
Arabians  were   driven  out   of  the 


land;  the  Imdiiea  wtre  set  »f- 
fered  to  d^rt"t  Whatheeneof 
the  Arabian  abepherda,  who  had  in- 
^<Bsted  Egypt  for  tsro  centories  and 
a  half  afl^  iMr  final  expokioD 
from  that  country,  is  not  aoomi 
with  anry  certainty ;  but  the  main 
body  of^  them  would  aeon  to  have 
retired  to  Ethiopia  and  to  the  bor^ 
ders  of  theRed8ea,whileap«rtkin 
of  them  is  bdieved  to  have  wandered 
towards  Arabia  .Petrsa»  and  to  have 
occupied  crounds  near  Idnme^  In 
^Icriptural  histoid  tb^are  known  as 
the  AmAlekiteSfAnd^ilcr  their  dsfeat 
hy  the  children  of  Itnd  their  lands 
were  given  tp  the  tribes  of  Simeoo 
and  of  Judah. 

Now,  in  pttrsuanee  of  her  tbeoiy, 
Mrs.  Gray  will  have  it  that  these 
Royal  Sbepheidawefe  Aayriaw,aml 
the  inhabitants  of  her  iavoiiiiite  town 
of  Eeseo,  who,  after  their  eipalsifln 
fhmx  £igypt>  withdrew  towaida  Ly  bis, 
and  from  thence  £Mind  their  way  b^ 
aea  to  Italy.  She  thus  gels  a  niih- 
•tary  tribe  from  Effyft  whose  mys- 
terious history  is  jMuurtbly  suited  to 
the  conditioos  of  her  aigment,  and 
fbionding  large. infeitnoes  upon  the 
undisimted  resemblance  between  the 
.Egyptian  and  £trurianscBlptuie,aBd 
upon  such  inddental  notices  as  the 
works  of  Boaellini,  ChanqiolHon,  awt 
Wilkinwrn  i^rdvshe  not  only  pre- 
fers a  claim  to  the  reception  of  this 
daring  hypothesis  as  tmlh,  hot  hte- 
spiaoeB 


rally  rej. 
another: — 


one  lost  peo^e  by 


"'  We  have  tbus  cairied  on  the  train 
of  probable  conjecture  wbich  ahead j  led 
08  to  the  ancient  city  of  Resan  as  tbe 
early  hooae  of  the  Eunacau  nation,  and 

-thanse  to  Lower  i^^Tpt  and  tha  Lyhiau 
coast,  which  we  belie?o  to  have  rapeifed 
the  liaaaaa  in  th^ir  pn^gnaa  Cnm  Am 
(o  Italy »apd  W6  have  hnmght  our  ooHoaj 

.to  the  point  of  their  departure  for  their 
Autoniau  settlement.  We  will  only  add 
to  tbe  reasons  on  which  our  Syrian  and 
Egyptian  theory  ia  founded  one  corro. 
boratiog  proof  not  hitherto  iiieBtioa«d| 
and  that  is,  the  extmordioary  similaniT. 
almoat  identity^jrhichiashewn  hyiheu 
moat  aothen^ic  mooimienta  to  bsva  snb- 
sisted  between  the  Etniscans  and  the 
refiped  people  of  Asia  and  Africa."} 

We  ahqinld  doubt  whether,  froin 
tbe  heginnmg  of  time,  histoiy  was 
ever  written  m  ao  reddess  a  s|Hrit  ss 


'  Bryant,  toI.  vi.  pp.  137-8.  f  Ibid. p.  165.  |  Vol  i.p.60. 
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ibia;  4iid  althougfi  we  would  oot 
spoQc  with  undue  severity  of  ^he  ex- 
^rtioQA  of  ^  moet  ftCQBmplittiedwoman 
oa  a  dark  and  difficult  de]d  ot  iw 
qniiy,  nfe  must  eater  o^r.flolemn 
protest  against  the  violation  of  all 
the  laws  of  probable  evidence  of 
which  she  ]s  guilty.  She  iirst  dis- 
inters the  citrof  K^en  after  a  sepul- 
.ture  of  four  tnousafd  years;  shetoen 
converts  its  inhabitants  into  a  band 
of  finmidable  warriors,  .^uiQ&ciently 
nuQierous  to  .^nvade  and  subdue 
I^gyptl  Having  kept  them  in  that 
oountiy  for  two  cen^ies  and  a  half, 
she  tranters  than  to  Lybia;  and 
havijig  got  them  to  Lybia,  mtdtum 
UrrU  jactod,  she  wafls  them  across 
the  wateis  to  Italy,  there  to.  flourish 
.^  the  Basenes  pr  Etruscans,  and.  to 
fl^nd  down  to  posterity  &  name  which 
shall  ];iever  die.  ^Vhat  a  nity  that, 
after  so  much  trouble,  the  whole 
should  be  a  splendid  vision,  in  sup- 
jMrt  of  the  reality  of  which  not  one 
tittle  of  credible  testimony  can  be 
adduced !  Why  ^buld  ,  Uie  inba- 
biMuits  of  Eesen  have  left  their  city  ? 
and  if  they  did  so,  when  did  that 
event  take  place?  It  is  i^ot  cus- 
tomary for  a  people  to  shift  their 
settlements  except  under  the  ^res- 
.  sure  of  some  overwhelming  neces- 
sity, such  as  want  of  room,  or  of 
food,  or  the  tYrannv  of  a  conaueror ; 
but  .what  evidenoe  have  we  tnat  the 
natives  of  that  place  were  oppressed 
by  any  of  these?  The. probability 
is  all  tbe  other  way,  and  the  pre- 
sumption is,  that,  lake  their  fathers 
before  them,  they  lived  apd  died  on 
the  spot  whereon  they  were  \)orn. 
History,  at  least,  says  nothing  to  the 
contrary ;  and  it  could  scarcely  have 
failed  to  have  recorded,  even  throiigh 
the  mouth  of  tradition,  au  incident  so 
startling  in  its  conception  and  con- 
sequences as  this  ima^naiy  exodus. 
Besides,  how  shall  we  contrive  to 
swfll  the  population  pf  a  single  city, 
aud  t;)iat  not  one  of  tbe  first  mag- 
nitn^^  into  a  nation  ?  for  ^th^  Hyksps 
were  a  nation,  they  numbered  240,0^ 
fighting  men,  wnich,  includii^g;  wo- 
men and  children,  implies  a  host  of 
nearly  a  miDion  of  souls.  B^en 
could  have  furnished  no  such  mul- 
titude, unless  its  population  had 
eoualled  that  of  Nineveh  or  Babylon, 
wnich  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
it  did ;  while  it  is  impossible  to 
imagine,  upon  ordinary  principles, 


.what  indttoement  any  considerable 
body  of  quiet  and  eneminate  Assy- 
ria citizens  could  have  had  in  that 
early  age  to  exchange  the  banks 
of  uie  Tigris  for  the  banks  of  the 
Kile.  Ihe  Ilyksos  were  a  roving 
tribe  of  shepherds — that  much  we 
kuow  of  them — who  had  something 
to  gain  and  little  to  lose  by  a  change 
of  residence;  while  the  people  of 
.Besen  were  a  fixed  community,  to 
whom  a  removal  would  have  been 
attended  with  many  and  great  incon- 
veniences, and  who  could  not  reason- 
ably hope  to  derive  any  solid  advan- 
.tage  from  a  fiight  to  a  strange  land, 
.  accompanied  as  that  flight  must  have 
l)een  oy  numerous  and  unforeseen 
dangers.  The  Assyrians  were  a  cul- 
tivated race,  the  Ilyksos  were  bar- 
barians: it  is  impossible,  therefore, 
.  to  identify  them ;  and  the  few  frag- 
ments of  truth  respecting  the  latter 
which  have  reached  us  would  seem  to 
demonstrate,  that  after  their  expulsion 
from  Egypt  they  were  driven  back 
to  their  ori^al  possessions  in  Ethio- 
pia and  Africa,  or  partially  dispersed 
throughout  Arabia  Fetrca  and  the 
neighbouring  regions.  Their  tale  is 
.  a  dark  episode  even  in  Egyptian  his- 
.tory,  but  till  Mrs.  Hamdton  Gray 
proclaimed  their  connexion  with  the 
Etrurians,  it  never  occurred  to  any 
.one,  in  Umes  ancient  or  modern,  to 
associate  their  name  with  Europe. 
That  that  lady*s  plastic  hand  should 
.have  moulded  the  polished,  super- 
stitious, luxurious,  and  trading  Etrus- 
cans of  Italy  out  pf  such  rude  clay  as 
.  the  ilyksos  of  Egypt,  is  a  wonderful 
.triumph  of  art,  but  it  is  nothing 
more.  The  whole  is  a  fancy, — a 
magnificent  one,  we  grant,  but  still  a 
,  fancy ;  and  we  must  end  as  we  began, 
by  (declaring  that  its  promulgation  as 
a  sober  truth  defies  the  gravity  of 
criticism  altogether.  The  story  of 
Ilerodotus,  which  shocks  Mrs.  Gray's 
sense  of  proj^riety  so  much  that  she 
rejects  it  with  contempt,  has  sonie 
jdifficulties  which  it  is  not  easy  to  get 
over ;,  but  what  are  these  compared 
with  this  elaborate  fiction  about 
Besen,  the  Hyksois,  the  Avaris,  the 
city  of  reftige,  and  the  Lybian 
voyage  ?  As  a  molehUl  to  a  moun- 
tain. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done  with  the 
Etrurians?  And  if  we  reject  this 
theory,  what  better  shall  we  substi- 
tute for  it  ?    To  these  questions  we 
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reply,  thai  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  and  until  the  recovery  of 
their  language  by  means  of  a  bilin« 
gual  inscription,  no  attempt  to  trace 
their  descent  can  be  successful,  and 
that  there  is  not  the  slightest  neces- 
sity for  adopting  any  toeory  on  the 
subject.  Their  Eastern  origin  is  no 
new  fancy.  It  was  the  belief  of  all 
antiauity,  and  is  supported,  as  we 
thiuK,  by  so  much  probable  evidence 
that  we  can  see  no  valid  objection  to 
its  reception  as  a  truth;  but  in  the 
absence  of  authentic  records  the  diffi- 
culty is  to  ascertain  the  precise  coun- 
try whence  this  people  emigrated,  if 
they  really  did  emi^te.  To  settle 
this  point  is  nearly,  if  not  absolutely, 
impossible;  but  so  much  we  may 
safely  assume  on  the  strength  of  what 
has  come  down  to  us,  that  they  were 
a  colonyfrom  Lower  not  from  Upper 
Asia.  This  conclusion  agrees  with 
the  known  current  of  early  migra- 
tion, which  ran  fh)m  east  to  west, 
and  as  we  need  not  suppose  that  a 
greater  space  was  traversed  than  the 
necessity  of  each  case  required,  we 
must  believe  the  first  settlements  of 
remote  nations  to  have  been  in  re- 
gions intermediate  between  the  points 
of  departure  and  the  final  restinK- 
places.  Such  would  Asia  Minor  be 
to  the  Etrurians  before  they  set  out 
for  Italy ;  such  was  Palestine  to  the 
ancestors  of  the  Carthujinians,  the 
men  of  TVre  and  of  bidon ;  and 
such,  no  doubt,  were  the  greater 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to 
many  of  those  tribes  which  afterwards 
coalesced  into  considerable  and  dis- 
tinguished communities  on  the  n^h- 
bouring  European  continent.  That 
the  Etrurians  were  Lydians,  or  that 
we  should  interpret  literally  the 
legend  of  Herodotus,  we  shall  not 
maintain;  but  we  see  nothing  so  ab- 
surd in  the  main  facts  of  his  nar- 
rative as  has  been  discerned  by  mo- 
dem critics,  Mrs.  Gray  included; 
and  we  are  folly  convinced  that  his 
account  of  their  genesis  is,  in  its 
principal  features,  less  startling  and 
mfinitely  more  credible  than   any 


other  by  which  it  has  been  sop- 
planted. 

As  to  the  phrase  Tyrrhene  Fe- 
lasgi,  which  was  applied  to  the  Etm* 
rians  b]^  the  Greeks,  it  is  no  part  of 
our  business  to  explain  it  if  we  ooold : 
but  were  not  the  attempt  beyond  our 
strength  it  would  be  quite  beyond 
our  limits.  We  are  not  writing  t 
history,  and  much  that  we  eoold  uke 
to  say  we  must  suppress ;  but  if  that 
appellation  is  to  be  made  intelli^ble 
at  all  it  must  be  by  a  supposition 
totally  at  variance  with  a  long  sea 
voyage  from  some  distant  Lybisn 
port  to  Italy.  The  Pdasgt  were— 
so  far  as  their  obscure  history  am 
be  trusted — wanderers  upon  the  land, 
not  upon  the  ocean :  and  if  their  de- 
scent was  Asiatic,  as  is  most  proba- 
ble, the  story  of  the  wall  of  Athens, 
and  the  numerous  fragments  of  their 
polygonal  masonry  whidi  are  scat- 
tered over  the  whole  of  the  Greek 
peninsula,  would  seem  to  indioOe 
that  they  entered  Greece  fitun  the 
north,  and  after  having  made  the 
circuit  of  the  Peloponnesus  escaped 
out  of  it  by  Acamania  and  the 
heights  of  Epirus.  Their  passage 
thence  to  Italy  would  be  easy ;  but 
before  they  reached  the  southern 
coast  and  assumed  the  name  of  Etru- 
rians— supposing  them  to  have  hsd 
any  connexion  with  that  people — 
they  must  have  scaled  the  Appenincs 
and  descended  in  a  body  rato  the 
plains  of  Latium  and  the  adjoining 
regions.  The  word  Pelasgi,  however, 
we  look  upon  not  as  the  designation 
of  any  one  people,  but  as  the  general 
appeflation  which  was  bestowed  on 
wandering  tribes  before  weston  Eu- 
rope was  finally  settled :  and  if  the 
rovthe  respecting  a  king  of  the  name 
of  Tfrrhenus,  who  1^  a  band  of 
roving  barbarians  into  Italv,  be  re- 
jected, we  have  nothing  better  to 
offer  in  its  stead.*  It  is,  no  ck>Dbt, 
easy  to  say,  as  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  has 
saia,  that  the  ancients  knew  little 
about  themselves,  and  that  that  little 
was  commonly  wrong ;  but  if  the  an- 
cients knew  little,  the  modems  know 


*  Sea  Tbirlwall't  Gnwee,  vol.  i.  pas$im*  "  The  review  we  have  jatt  taken  of  the 
Pelasgian  settlements  in  Greece,  appears  ineritably  to  lead  to  the  ooncliuion  that  the 
naae  Pelasgiana  was  a  general  one,  like  that  of  Saxona,  Franks^  or  Alemanm;  bat 
that  each  of  the  Pelasgian  tribes  had  also  one  peculiar  to  itself."— P.  45.  The  word 
is  unintelligiUe.  WelGker  makes  it  mean,  illustrious  ;  Hermann,  a  foreign  seltler. 
An  ancient  writer,  quoted  by  Dion^sius,  derives  it  from  ITfXcfTff ,  a  stork,  because  the 
people  who  bore  it  wandered  about  ijn  flocks,  like  that  bird. 
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less :  nor  have  their  exploratory  ef- 
forts into  the  regions  of  antiquity 
been  so  successful  that  they  should 
turn  in  disdain  from  traditions  which, 
perhans,  contain  the  germs  of  more 
true  tnan  false  history.  What  effect- 
ually separates  the  relasgi  from  the 
Etrurians,  and  renders  an  assimila- 
tion of  race  impracticable  is,  their 
extreme  rudeness.  They  are  uni- 
formly represented  as  mere  barbari- 
ans ;  and  one  of  our  difficulties  is,  to 
understand  upon  what  principle  they 
should  be  considered  by  Mrs.  Gray 
as  '*  £e;]^ptian8  and  Fhcenicians.*^ 
The  subject,  it  must  be  admitted,  is 
a  very  obscure  one ;  and  as  the  alpha- 
bets of  the  Lydians,  Etrurians,  iJm- 
brians,  and  Pelasgic  Greeks,  closely 
resembled  each  other,  it  has  been 
hence  inferred  that  these  different 
people  had  '*  descended  from  one 
common  stock."  f  This  conclu- 
sion appears  to  us  to  be  a  hasty 
one;  but  as  its  investigation  would 
lead  us  far  beyond  our  present  pur- 
pose, we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
a  short  reference  to  the  Eugubian 
Tables. 

These  are  seven  in  number,  and 
are  considered  tg  be  the  best  speci- 
mens extant  of  the  Umbrian  tongue. 
The  three  first  have  an  unknown 
antiquit)',  the  four  last  have  been 
assigned  to  the  age  of  Eomulus,  or 
Numa.  The  lanmiaffe  on  these  ta- 
bles is  declared  by  I^iebuhr  to  be 
*' totally  different  from  the  Etrus- 
can,** and  to  l)e  "by  us  unintelli- 
gible.**! Gell,  on  tne  other  hand, 
gives  an  outline  of  the  meaning  of 
the  inscriptions,  on  the  authority  of 
I^nzi,  from  which  we  collect  that 
*^  they  relate  apparently  to  the  sacri- 
fices and  ceremonies  performed  at 
the  temple  to  ivvb  graboyei,  or 
Jupiter  Grabovius" — (i.  e.  ciira  bo* 
vum)  — "  as  a  fihaclv  tvta  per 
ii^vvxNA,  an  atonement  or  piaculum 
for  all  Ikuvium  —  (Eugubium). 
Ei^ht  of  the  inscriptions  are  in  Um- 
brian or  Pelasgic  (commonly  called 
Etruscan),  and  four  in  Latin  charac- 
ters. ♦  ♦  ♦  The  result  of  an  examin- 


ation of  the  Eugubian  Tables  is,  that 
it  was  from  the  Umbrian  language 
that  the  Latin  was  mainly  derived; 
the  contrary,  namely,  that  the  Um- 
brian was  derived  from  Rome,  can- 
not have  been  the  case ;  for  the  last 
of  the  tables  was  composed  before 
the  year  400  u.  c,  at  which  time  the 
Romans  had  not  penetrated  so  far  to 
the  north  as  Umbria,  having  only 
just  conquered  the  Yeientes.  An- 
other component  part  must  have 
been  the  old  semi-barbarous  Greek, 
which  the  two  colonies  of  the  Pelasgi 
had  imported.  Of  its  third  and  last 
element,  the  Gaulish  or  Gallic  tongue, 
we  are  almost  wholly  ignorant ;  and 
there  is  now  little  hope  of  obtaining 
any  knowledge  of  it."  §  "  Mrs.  Gray 
speaks  of  these  tables  as  of  a  "  liturcy 
to  be  used  in  the  feasts  of  Jupiter  by 
the  Tuscans,  the  latins,  and  the 
Umbrians,"  but  upon  what  authority 
we  know  not  Tne  character  which 
is  engraved  on  them  only  proves  the 
common  source  of  alphabetic  writing 
throughout  ancient  Italy;  and  if 
the  interpretations  of  Lanzi  may  be 
trusted,  these  inscriptions  are  agri- 
cultural litanies,  or  imprecations, 
such  as  would  be  naturally  employed 
by  a  pastoral  people,  whose  cnief 
wealth  lay  in  flocks  and  herds.  The 
connexion  of  the  Tuscans  with  these 
ancient  prayers  we  should  consider 
at  least  doubtful ;  for  if  they  were 
Umbrian — which  would  seem  to  be 
the  general  belief— and  if  the  Um- 
brian language  was,  as  Niebuhr  al- 
leges, totally  different  from*  the 
Etruscan,  they  must  have  been  un- 
intelligible to  the  Etrurians,  who 
are,  nevertheless,  suoposed  to  have 
used  them  in  their  religious  services. 
The  Umbrians  were,  next  to  the  Si- 
culi,  whom  they  ejected,  the  oldest 
historical  inhabitants  of  northern 
and  southern  liaXy^  gens  antiquum 
simu  JtaUal — ana  undoubtedly  a 
Gallic  racc.^f  They  anticipated 
the  Tuscans  perhaps  by  centuries; 
and  ailer  an  obstinate  struggle 
were  driven  out  of  their  southern 
settlements  by  that  people.      One 


*  Vol.  i.  p.  110.  t  Cell,  Tol.  ii.  p.  381.  t  Vol.  i.  p.  145. 

$  Gell,  vol.  ii.  pp.  380,  381.  ||  Pliny,  lib.iii.  cap.  19. 

1  See  Thierry,  HitUnre  dti  Gatdoit,  vol,  i.  p.  31.  "  The  words  Umbri, 
Ombri,  Ombriki,  by  which  ibo  Ilomnns  aud  the  Greeks  designated  this  people, 
wou!  I  seem  to  be  no  mure  tbaD  the  Gallic  word  Ambra  or  ilm/ira,  which  means  brave, 
noble  ;  nnd  would  be  quite  appropriate  as  a  military  qualification  to  an  army  of  inva- 
sion,** p.  32. 
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6>rtion  of  them  took  reflige  in  the 
elvetian  Alps,  where,  as  a  canton 
of  the  iBdui,  pagus  Mduorwn^  they 
preserved  the  memorv  of  their  de- 
scent in  the  name  ot  timbres  i\  and 
another  retreating  towards  the  Mari- 
time Alps,  were  subsequently  known 
as  the  Ambresy  or  Ambrones^l  The 
main  branch  retained  their  posi- 
tion at  the  head  of  the  Adnatic, 
and  in  the  yalley  of  the  Po,  for  some 
aces  later ;  but  after  the  overthrow 
of  the  Etrurian  commonwealth  by 
the  Romans  they  were  finally  sub- 
dued, and  incorporated  with  tne  Ro- 
man state.  N iebuhr  speaks  of  them 
as  '^  a  great  forgotten  people,"  §  whose 
history  we  have  not  the  means  of 
satisfactorily  exploring ;  and  we  are 
unacquainted  with  any  evidence 
which  could  prove  that,  so  long  as 
the  two  races  remained  distinct,  and 
preserved  their  separate  nationalities, 
there  existed  that  close  intimacy 
which  the  conformity  of  religious 
belief,  implied  in  the  use  of  a  com- 
mon liturgy,  might  lead  us  to  believe. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  supe- 
rior refinement  and  intelligence  of 
the  Etrurians  would  gradually  affect 
the  habits  of  thougnt  and  action 
of  their  ruder  neighbours ;  and  we 
know  that  the  theological  system 
adopted  in  part  from  them  retained 
its  hold  of  the  Italian  mind  till  the 
extinction  of  paganism  in  the  fourth 
century ;  but  we  likewise  know  that 
the  popular  creed  was  compounded 
of  many  elements,  and  that  each  peo- 
ple had  its  own  rites  and  supersti- 
tions, which  were  ultimately  moulded 
into  oue  gigantic  scheme  of  symbol- 
ical mytnology.  What,  however, 
we  would  chiefly  insist  upon  is  the 
danger,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  of  being 
misled  by  loose  analogies,  and  the 
consequent  necessity  ofextreme  cau- 
tion in  the  reception  of  opinions 
which  have  little  more  to  recommend 
them  than  the  formality  and  confi- 
dence with  which  they  are  an- 
nounced. 

We  must  now,  however,  take  our 
leave  of  Mrs.  Gray,  whom  we  have 
followed  with  some  labour  and  difii- 
culty  over  a  snfiiciently  wide  field. 
Our  deliberate  conviction,  calmly  and 
dispassionately  arrived  at,  is,  that 
there  is  no  historical  foundation  for 


the  strange  theory  of  Etrurian  de- 
scent whidi  she  has  so  solemnly  pro- 
mulgated ;  nor  have  we  hesitated  to 
speaik  with  some  severity  of  the  rash- 
ness of  which  she  has  been  guilty. 
To  the  reader  of  her  volumes  we 
must  assign  the  task  of  deciding  how 
far  we  have  been  justified  in  doing 
so,  as  also,  the  severer  duty  of  dis- 
criminating between  truth  uid  f^ocy 
in  her  ItaSan  pictures.    We  canpot 
pursue  her   steps  upon    fijatumian 
ground,  where  die  has  '^nxun  and 
verge  enough,**  both  in  space  and  in 
time,  for  the   indulgence   of  that 
hardy  habit  of  specuEttion  in  which 
she  delights.    It  must  not  be*  for- 
gotten by  others,  though  it  would 
seem  to  nave  been  overlooked  by 
Mrs.  Gray,  that  we  know  less  of 
the  Etrurians  than  of  any  people 
who  occupied   a  conspicuous  place 
in  the  old  world.    Wnat  little  has 
reached  us  concerning  them  comes 
almost  exclusively  throng  a  Roman 
channel;  and,  brides  bdng  slender 
in  quantity,  is  enveloped  in  a  cloud 
of  doubt  and  difficulty,  which  no 
scholarship  has  yet  been^able  to  dis- 
pel.  That  they  did  influence  Bcnnan 
life   to  a  large   extent  cannot  be 
denied ;  and,  as  we  stated  on  a  for- 
mer occasion,  it  is  by  no  means  im- 
probable that  many  civil,  political, 
military,   and   sodal  arrax^iements, 
usually  attributed  to  their  conquer- 
ors, may  be  really  due  to  them.  Still 
there  is  need  even  here  for  critical 
reserve.    The  data  on  which  we  an 
obliged  to  rely  are  neither  so  unim- 
peachable nor  so  robust  as  to  bear 
strong  dogmatic  conclusions,  and  we 
must  be  contented  to  deal  modestly 
with  a  subject,  which,  though  sab- 
stantial  in  its  nature,  has  to  ns  so 
many  of  the  properties  of  a  mere 
phantom.    After  the  lapse  of  throe 
thousand  years,  the  Egyptians  hare 
reappeared  upon  the  earth  through 
their  sculpture  and  their  hierogly- 
phics.   Learned  men  have  suooemed 
m  disentombing  that  wonderful  peo- 
ple, and  by  their  laborious  diligence 
nave  supplied  many  facts  in  their  in- 
ternal and  external  history,  whkfa 
the  Greek  and  Asiatic  writers  who 
had  formerly  treated  of  them  bad 
either  omitted  Ot  despised.     They 
stood  midway  between  Enrope  and 


•  Uyy, 

X  Thierry,  ubi  supra. 


t  UtfiCM — Latine,  lasubres. 
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Asia,  and  from  their  geographical 
position,  as  well  as  fibnl  thSi'^ga- 
iar  character,  they  could  not  fail  to  be 
known  and  to  be  spoken  of:  but  th« 
case  was  otherwise  with  the  Etru- 
rians, who  ocenpied  no  more  than  a- 
comer  of  sontherti-  Italy,  and  who 
dwdt  Ibr  ages  on  the  extreme  verge 
of  the  then  civilised  world.    Beyond- 
them  all  was   daikness,  ignorance,* 
and  hstlMuiani ;  behind  Uiem  all  was 
light,  activity,  energy,  and  know- 
ledge.    But  they  were   nearly  se- 
chiaed  fVDtn  intelligent  communion 
with  thereat  ofmanlrind,  with  whom 
th^  are  not  known  to  have  formed 
any  allliaices  of  peaed  or  of  wiu*,  if 
CorinUi     and    possibly    Garthase* 
be  not  exceptions ;  and  when'  they 
do  i^pear  on  the  stage  of  human 
affairB,    it    is    as    the    adversaries 
of  obscure  tribes  of  savages,  whose 
lands  they  appropriated  and  whose 
penons  they  enslaved.   Their  futttre 
celebrity  is  whoUv  owin^  to  their 
connesoQ'with  Italian  pohtics  in  the 
first  agetf  of  the  Roman  oommon^ 
wealth,  and  about  a  hundred  years 
before  our  era  they  finally  disanpear 
as  a  people.    Their  history  is,  tnere- 
fore,  niore  carious  than  unportant; 
but  firom  the  drcumstanoes  W  which 
it  18  surrounded  it  is  necessarflydark, 
and  hsB  every  chance  to  remain  so. 
That  Mrs.  Uray  has  succeeded  in 
illuminating  it  we  cannot  conscien- 
tiolidy  affirm.    Throughout  her  two 
volumes  she  has  to  struggle  against 
the  oppressive  weight  of  an  unwieldv 
hypothesis,  which  she  strives  >vith 
praisewordiy   diligence   to   en^ft 
upon  the  stock  of  western  traditions^ 
but  in  vain:  and  we  fear  Uiat  we 
must  say  of  her  ambitious  Uistorp  of 
Etturia^  what  Blumenbach  said  of 
CralFs  Craniohgical  System  when  it 
was  first  broad^  that  "  What  is 
new  is  not  true,  ac^  what  is  true  is 
not  new."    Let  us  do  justice  to  our 
own  feelings,  however,  by  declaring, 
that  though  we  diffei^,  aiid  difier  se- 
riously, from  this  accomplidied  lady, 
we  would  not  be  understood  as  wish- 
ing to  disparage  either  her  talents  or 
her  acquirements.    On  the  contrary, 
we  would  take  this  opportunity  of 
publicly  recor^ng  our  unfeigned  re* 


spect  for  both,  and  our  admiration  of 
iW  learning  and  2eal  with  which  she 
has  prosecuted  her  hopeless  enter- 
prise. We  would  likewise  remember, 
that  if  her  enthusiasm  on  a  favourite 
sdb^^  has  carried  her  beyond  the 
limits  of  le^timate  induction,  it  has 
1^  unimpaired  that  delightful  sim- 
plicity and  confiding  faith  which  are 
among  the  chiefest  charms  of  her 
sex.  Men  reason  where  women  feel, 
but  in  the  latter  we  prefer  nature  to 
logic;  and  though  we  do  not  think 
tSu&t  history  is  the  proper  field  for 
the  display  of  purely  feminine  pro- 
perties, the  laws  of  chivalry  forbid 
thiit  We  should  too  sternly  rebuke  it. 
Ethnography  is  now  a  formidable 
branch  of  science,  which  it  takes 
much  time  to  master;  but  its  date 
is  recent,  and  before  it  arose,  theories 
on  thb  origin-  of  man  as  unsound, 
and  greatlv  more  ridiculous,  than 
any  which  Mrs.  Gray  has  constructed 
for  her  Basenes,  vrere  the  undoubted 
products  of  masculine  understand- 
mgs  and  learned  n^ale  heads.  To 
say  nothing  of  Lord  Monboddo,  who 
#aS  a  man  of  ample  literature, 
scarcely  more  than  hidf  a  century 
intervened  between  the  publication 
of  M.  Bailly's  glitterinff  letters  to 
Voltaire  and  Pr.  Frichard's  great 
work ;  and  yet  who  now  believes  in 
the  submersion  of  FIato*s  Atlantis, 
or  in  the  existence  ^  a  primitive 
people  under  the  49th  parallel  of 
northern  latitude,  with  whom  alt 
knowledge  originaied  f  both  of  them 
propositions  which  a  profound  ina^ 
thematician  thought  he  had  demon- 
stmted.  Nobody.  Let  Mrs.  Gray 
be  comforted,  then.  If  she  has  failed 
to  do  what  was  impossible,  she  is  not 
without  companions,  and  compimions 
of  no  mean  name :  but  let  her  also 
bear  in  mind  that  there  is  a  homely 
maxim  which  says,  ex  rdhUo^  nihil  ft. 
Neither  ability  nor  diligence  will 
make  up  ibr  the  want  of  materials ; 
and  until  these  be  discovered,  if  ever, 
the  ancient  Etrurians  must  continue 
to  be  a  mysterious  race,  of  whom  no- 
thing can  be  positively  affirmed  but 
their  eastern  origin^  and,  according 
to  some,  not  even  that. 


*  Niebtthr,  ?ol.  i.  p.  139. 
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THE  YOUKO  COUKTET  CLSRGTMAK. 


A  SCOTTISH  8T0BT. 


The  young  clergyman  of  the  parish 

of  had   heen   married  three 

months.  It  had  heen  noted  hy  all 
vrho  had  opportunities  of  obeervinflr 
him  that  a  very  great  change  had 
of  late  come  over  ms  manners.  Be- 
fore his  marriage  he  had  been  re- 
markable for  a  certain  wild  buojrancy 
of  spirits,  which  the  more  sedate  and 
censorious  of  his  critics  did  not  fail 
to  find  fault  with  as  unbecoming  in 
a  clergyman,  and  which  was  all  the 
more  suspected  by  them,  that  it  was 
coupled  m  his  case  with  a  bold  and 
unusual  mode  of  expressins  himself 
on  religious  subjects.  Not  Uxat  there 
was  any  thin^  which  they  could  com- 
plain of  as  pomthrely  unorthodox  in  his 
0rX  sentiments ;  on  the  contraiy,  it  was 
'''^'  observed  that  in  his  sermons  he  used 
to  be  drawn,  as  if  by  a  natural  ten- 
dency, to  those  special  and  inner  doc- 
trines, in  fondness  for  which  ortho- 
doxy was  conceived  to  consist.  His 
representations,  in  particular,  of  the 
incidents  of  Gospel  history  were 
^  marked,  when  contrasted  wiUi  those 

'  of  other  clergymen,  with  a  freshness 

and  power  that  were  quite  surprising. 
Still  even  here  there  was  something 
dissatisfying  t«  cme  portion  of  his 
critics.  He  aimed,  they  said,  at 
making  Scriptural  scenes  too  vivid. 
It  was  remembered  against  him,  for 
instance,  that  he  had  once  spoken  of 
Christ  walking  on  the  green  grass; 
and  that,  on  another  occasion,  not  in 
the  pulpit  but  in  conversation,  he 
-^iad  described  with  great  enthusiasm, 
>4Mfeffi5Ct  produced  on  his  mind  by  a 
^iK^^Bgraving  of  Albert  Dttrer, 
^A  represcnttng  Christ  driving  the  mo- 
neychangers out  of  the  Temple. 
The  vaffue  sensation  of  uneasiness 
which  tnese  little  eccentricities  of 
speech,  as  they  were  considered  to  be, 
produced  in  the  minds  of  those  cri- 
tics, was  complicated,  as  we  have 
mentioned,  with  a  feeling  of  alarm 
caused  by  the  amazing  m>w  of  ani- 
mal spirits  which  evdty  one  remarked 
in  the  young  clergyman. 

Other  critics  there  were,  however, 
who,  being  either  less  censoriously 
(1ia(K>sc(1,  or  more  clear-sighted  and 

Eeiictrating,  were  very  hopeful  of 
is  future  career.    His  faults  they 


regarded  as  thoae  naiand  to  ayoung 
man  distinenished  for  what  they 
called  a  hi^ly  imaginaftive  turn  of 
mind;  and  they  tmsted  that  these 
would  disappear  as  he  became  oUer, 
and  the  vanous  dements  of  his  dw- 
Yaeter  became  more  thonraghly  inter- 
wrought.  This  view  was  adopted, 
in  puticnlar,  by  tiie  detgyman  of 
one  of  the  adjoininj^  pariabca,  a  man 
already  past  the  prime  of  life,  and  in 
whose  heavy  brows  was  indicated  a 
sort  of  moral  sternness,  whidi,  con- 
joined as  it  was  with  an  inteUeet  of 
no  common  order,  made  him  the 
ruling  mind  of  tiie  district.  The 
oninion  of  such  a  man,  veiy  decid- 
ealv  expressed  in  &vonr  of  h»  young 
colleague,  had  the  eflleet,  to  aome 
extent,  of  hushing  the  remarks  of 
the  inferior  critks.  This  man,  how- 
ever, hdd  an  opinion  of  his  own  re- 
specting his  young  friend,  which, 
althou^  he  had  never  made  it  nab- 
lic,  he  had  not  fiuled  serionshr  to 
hint  to  the  youth  himself^  ^'  My  dear 
boy,"  he  had  once  said  to  him,  grasp- 
ing his  hand,  and  speaking  in  a  tone 
of  tenderness  whicn  both  surprised 
and  affected  the  young  man,  **  tiicre 
is  a  great  difference  b^ween  poeticd 
fervour  on  Chriatian  topics  and  ibe 
piety  which  a  dergyman  oqght  to 
nave." 

There  was  yet  another  daas  of 
critics  with  whom  the  youpg  dersy- 

man  of formed  a  subject  of  Ss- 

cussion.  These  were  his  more  inti- 
mate acquaintances ;  young  men  who 
had  formerly  been  his  dass-fisUows, 
and  who,  from  their  residences  at 
greater  or  less  distances  firom  the 
remote  part  of  the  country  where  he 
was  settled,  still  kqpt  up  a  eone- 
spondenoe  with  him.  with  these 
he  was  not  only  a  fitvourite,  but  an 
object  of  quite  a  peculiar  kind  of 
interest  They  knew  him  better 
than  those  among  whom  he  was  now 
cast ;  and  in  some  of  the  most  plea- 
sant and  enduring  recollections  of 
their  lives  he  was  a  prindpal  Qgnre. 
Evenings  they  had  spent  in  his  fogg- 
ing when  they  were  students  together 
at  college,  walks  they  had  had  in  his 
com^ny,  little  humorous  extrava- 
gancies, and  riotous   outbreaks,  of 
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which  on  sach  occastonfl  he  used  to 
be  guilty,  and  which,  in  fact,  gave 
such  occasions  their  peculiar  stamp 
and  aHer- relish,  lived  in  their  me- 
mories, and  were  invariably  rehearsed 
when  a  few  of  them  chanced  to  meet 
and  talk  over  their  college  days. 
They  understood  better  that  su^r- 
abundant  mirthfulness  which  so  per- 
nlexed  the  new  ac(|uaintances  of  their 
iriend ;  indeed,  this  was  scarcely  the 
aspect  of  him  which  they  remem- 
bered best.  The^  had  seen  him  in 
moods  more  promund,  and,  as  they 
thought,  more  characteristic ;  when, 
that  exterior  coat  of  mirthfulness 
thrown  off,  he  would  be  all  in- 
tense, energetic,  and  scornful ;  when 
awakened  by  some  sublime  thought, 
his  eye  would  open  calm  and  mil, 
and  every  line  of  humour  would 
vanish  from  his  countenance ;  or,  as 
was  more  common  still,  when  he 
would  thrill  them  by  some  low  note 
of  sadness,  the  over- sobbing,  as  it 
seemed,  (tfa  secret  sorrow.  The  truth 
is,  however,  that  these  were  preiudiced 
judges,  at  least  on  the  special  point 
of  the  coi^^ity  of  their  friend's 
character  with  the  clerical  profession, 
to  which  most  of  them  also  belonged ; 
inasmuch,  as  not  only  had  he  tinged 
them  with  something  of  his  ovra 
gaiety,  but  their  very  views  of  the 
clerical  profession  and  its  duties  were 
in  part  his. 

The  young  clergyman's  critics  were 
exclusively  persons  of  his  own  status 
in  society ;  mostlv,  indeed,  his  fellow- 
clergymen.  By  iiis  parishioners,  ge- 
ncnoly,  he  was  not  criticised;  be 
was  beloved,  idolised.  A  i)Oor  and 
rude  population,  partly  agricultural 
and  parUy  fishing,  they  had  none  of 
those  recondite  i^rs  and  doubts  re- 
specting their  young  |»stor  which 
were  reciprocated  within  his  own 
clerical  circle.  It  is  true,  his  inex- 
perience, his  almost  total  ignorance 
of  the  commonest  affairs  of  country 
life,  did  not  escape  their  notice ;  and 
the  mistakes  he  committed  in  his 
Questions  regarding  fanning  matters, 
for  instance,  were  a  subject  of  plear 
sant  comment  in  their  little  family- 
meetings.  Nevertheless  they  re- 
spectecf  and  loved  him ;  they  were 
proud  of  the  reputation  which  they 
understood  him  to  possess  as  a  scho- 
lar ;  and  it  was  their  boast,  that,  in 
the  whole  country-side  there  was  not 
bis  equal  as  a  preacher,  nor  one  who 


more  zealously  and  punctuallv  per- 
formed his  duties  as  a  parish  clergy- 
man. He  was  so  modest,  too,  thev 
said ;  very  young,  and  a  little  boyish 
in  appearance,  perhaps ;  but  that  was 
a  fault  which  was  always  mending. 

Such  was  the  state  of  matters  in 

the  parish   of  ,    when,  about 

twelve  months  after  the  voun^  cler- 
gyman had  been  settled  in  it,  the 
report  spread  that  he  was  about  to 
be  mamed  to  a  voung  lady  in  the 
metropolis,  to  whom  he  had  been 
attached  since  he  was  a  student.  Of 
course  the  news  produced  a  great 
sensation  in  the  parish.  As  there 
was  no  young  lady  among  his  parish- 
ioners upon  whose  pretensions  his 
choice  of  a  wife  from  a  distance  could 
be  received  as  a  slight,  the  feeling, 
upon  the  whole,  was  one  of  general 
contentment.  It  was,  indeed,  hinted 
by  some  that  their  minister  might 
have  acted  as  well  if  be  had  sele<Sed 

Miss ,  the  minister's  daughter  of 

a  neighbouring  parish,  a  good-tem- 
pered, agreeable,  and  prettj  ffirl, 
whose  qualities  as  a  housewife  nad 
been  proved  satisfactorilv  by  the 
manner  in*  which  she  haa  managed 
her  father's  household  since  her  mo- 
ther's death,  and  who  was  understood, 
poor  thing!  to  have  become  too  par- 
tial to  her  father's  young  colleague. 
^'I  wish,  after  all,  this  fine  young 
lady  from  the  town,  may  make  a 
good  country-minister's  wife,  with 
her  music  and  her  accomplishments," 
was  the  remark  of  the  more  out- 
spoken of  the  gossips,  founded  partly 
on  a  vague  notion  of  town  young 
ladies  in  general,  partly  on  certain 
intimations  which  had  reached  them, 
as  to  the  peculiar  qualifications  which 
distinguished  the  young  lady  in 
whom  the^  chanced  to  be  more  im- 
mediately interested.  The  hum  of 
g[06sip,  however,  died  away  as  the 
time  fixed  for  the  minister's  departure 
to  be  married  drew  near ;  ana  when 
he  was  gone,  the  whole  parish  was 
on  tiptoe  for  the  day  on  which  the^ 
should  welcome  him  back  \yith  his 
young  brifle. 

It  came  at  last.  After  three  weeks 
of  absence  the  youpg  clergyman  re- 
turned to  his  parish,  bringing  home 
his  wife.  It  was  on  a  Saturday  evec<r 
ing ;  and  the  first  glimpse  the  parish- 
ioners would  get  of  the  fair  stranger 
would  be  as  her  husband  led  her  to 
church  on  the  foUowmg  morning, 
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This  was  speedily  noised  abroad 
through  the  parish,  and  it  was  plain 
that  on  the  morrow  an  unusually  large 
congrc^tipn  would  assemble  to  hear 
the  minister's  first  sermon  after  his 
entry  into  the  married  state,  and  to 
see  his  young  wife. 

The  morrow  came,— a  fine  Sunday 
morning  late  in  June.  Already  the 
sound  of  the  kirk  bell  was  heard  in 
the  manse ;  already  the  minister's 
man  had  set  out  canying  the  Bible 
under  his  arm,  witn  tfie  sermon  shut 
in  within  the  leaves;  the  boy  and 
the  maid-servant  had  also  gone,  in 
haste  to  reach  the  church-door  iii 
time  to  have  some  talk  with  the  by- 
standers before  service  should  com- 
mence. "When  these  were  fairly  out 
of  sight,  theyouno;  clergyman  issued 
from  the  garaen-door,  with  his  bride 
leaning  on  his  arm.  Walking  slowly 
down  the  little  avenue  which  led 
from  the  manse  towards  the  high- 
road, they  turned  on  the  right  into 
the  footpath  by  the  side  of  the  plant- 
ing leaoinff  to  the  church:  Save  the 
sound  of  the  bell,  which  came  upon 
their  ears  from  the  churdi  still  out 
of  sight,  all  was  quiet,  the  air  was 
calm,  the  sky  mild  and  clear,  the 
earth  green,  fragrant,  and  glad.  The 
heart  of  the  young  man  swcUed 
within  him,  and  tumin|^  to  the  fair 
being  by  his  side,  he  said,  in  a  low, 
earnest  tone, — 

"  Oh,  Helen,  you  are  welcome  to 
the  parish  of  your  Henry.  God 
bless  you,  and  make  me  worthy  of 
you." 

She  spoke  not;  but  turned  her 
eyes  to  meet  his,  which  were  swim- 
ming with  tears.  No  wonder  that 
the  young  clergyman  ffclt  proud.and 
full  at  heart,  as  he  gazed  on  her 
whom  he  had  chosen  for  his  own; 
no  wonder  that  he  was  careflil  to 
lead  her  so  that  her  feet  might  avoid 
every  stone  or  twig  that  lay  in  her 
path,  or  that  he  advanced  his  hand 
to  push  back  with  a  tender  jealousy 
every  too -presuming  branch  that 
threatened  to  brush  her  shoulder  as 
she  passed.  Her  delicate  and  grace- 
fril  form  bending  lily -like  as  she 
walked,  cauffht  a  singular  and  ac- 
cordant loveliness  from  the  pure 
white  of  her  dress,  which  contrasted 
as  she  hung  on  her  husband's  arm 
with  the  deep  black  of  his  clerical 
costume.  Her  face  was  pale,  calm, 
and  of  a  beauty  rare,  a&d  smileless. 


Over  the  fhll  whitfe  arch  of  her  fore- 
head was  shaded  hair  of  a  light 
suhum ;  and  her  lar;^  eyes  were  of 
that  deep,  limpid,  indolent  hlne, 
which  is  like  the  moonlit  heaven  we 
see  muTored  down  in  a  tranquQ 
ppdl,  mystic,  fathomless,  beaotirol. 
There  was,  moreover,  an  indefinable 
coldness  or  sadness  in  her  whole  ex- 
pression, most  specifically  marked, 
perhaps,  in  a  slight  and  apparentlv 
habitual  parting  of  the  lips,  which 
would  have  been  noticed  by  an  at- 
tentive observer.  This  lisUessness, 
however,  hunff  about  her  beauty  like 
a  mantle  which  became  it.  It  seemed 
as  if  her  mind  by  preference  were 
ever  at  a  distande,  and  as  if,  each 
time  she  looked  at  yon,  she  were  re- 
turning somewhence.  So  it  was  when 
she  turned  her  eyes  in  reply  to  her 
husband*s  fervent  blessing  ioA  tear- 
fhl  glance.  At  the  same  time  there 
was  a  momentary  change  in  her  ex- 
pression, appropriate,  as  it  seemed, 
to  Oiat  coming  from  a  dtstanee  which 
we  have  described ;  the  blue  languor 
of  her  eyes  turned  of  a  sudden,  nay, 
almost  shot,  into  a  something  more 
keen,  tremulous,  and  vivid,  whether 
the  rushing  spark  of  fondness  in  a 
bride  of  three  weeks,  or  some  otiief 
more  complex  and  characteristic  del- 
ing, it  would  have  been  difficult  to  telL 
Evidently  her  husband  received  the 
look  as  a  boon  and  assurance  ofaflbc* 
tion,  for  he  drew  her  closer  to  him, 
presed  her  hand  silently,  and  raised 
It  to  his  lips.  A  kiss  might  have 
followed,  but  it  was  Sunday  morning, 
in  the  open  air,  the  planting  was  not 
thick,  there  might  be  persons  on  the 
other  side^  he  had  his  minisleriid 
bands  on,  and  the  kirk-bell  was  in 
his  car.  They  walked  slowly  on, 
tTierefore ;  he  opened  the  little  wicket 
that  crowed  the  path  where  it  readied 
its  highest  elevation;  and  now  the 
church  was  in  view,  with  the  people 
who  had  not  yet  entered  gathered 
about  the  doors. 

As  the  pair  were  seeni 
the  boys,  the  sexton's  wilfing  dei- 
ties at  the  bell-rope  fbr  Ae  last  ax- 
teen  minutes,  ceased  from  thcit  vio- 
lent exertions,  and  placing  their  hands 
in  their  pockets,  leant  against  the 
church-gable,  adding  their  Idsorely 
and  open  stares  to  the  more  dSsercet 
glances  with  which  their  seniors 
were  already  regarding  the  bride. 
A  fiunt  bluab  overspxcid  the  < 
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tenance  of  the  object  of  so  much 
curiosit  J ;  her  eyes  sought  the  ground ; 
and  her  husband,  feeling  her  arm 
slightly  tremble  in  his,  hastened  to 
lead  her  into  church.  Passing  alonff 
the  narrow  aisle,  with  its  smooth 
earthen  floor,  he  reached  one  of  the 
lon^  pews  on  the  left  of  the  pulpit, 
distinguished  as  the  minister's  pew, 
by  the  plain  cushion  of  green  baize 
laid  along  the  seat.  The  boy  and 
the  raaid-seiVant  iVom  the  manse, 
who,  with  the  mater  part  of  th6 
congregation,  had  taken  their  places 
before  the  minister's  arrival,  came 
out  of  the  pew  to  allow  their  mis- 
tress entrance.  After  handing  her 
in,  the  clerg3rman  passed  on  to  the 
vestry  at  the  farther  end  of  the  aisle, 
from  which,  the  worshippers  in  the 
meantime  having  all  composed  them- 
selves in  their  seats,  he  soon  issued 
to  ascend  the  pulpit-stair.  The  ser- 
vice passed  much  as  usual,  save  that 
the  hearers  were  perhaps  less  atten- 
tive to  what  was  spoken  than  was 
customary  with  them,  most  eyes 
being  directed  at  intervals  towards 
the  upper  comer  of  the  minister's 
pew,  where,  scarce  moving,  sat  one, 
with  whom  also,  as  if  he  grudged 
being  so  near  her  and  yet  not  by 
her,  the  speaker's  thoughts  were. 
WTiat  with  the  glinipses  obtained  by 
the  more  rude  ana  curious  of  the 
congregation  who  had  waited  outside 
before  service,  what  with  the  more 
steady  view  which  others  were  able 
by  their  position  in  church,  to  obtain 
while  the  service  lasted^  and  what 
with  the  brief  introductions  to  the 
bride,  with  which  a  considerable 
number  contrived  to  get  themselves 
favoured  after  service  was  over,  the 
whole  population  of  the  parish  had 
that  evening  a  pretty  correct  por- 
trait of  their  minister's  young  wife 
to  comment  upon. 

**  And  what  think  you  of  our  mi- 
nister's wife  ?"  said  tile  wife  of  the 
miller  of  the  parish,  on  her  way 
home  from  church,  to  the  wife  of 
a  farmer,  who,  in  respect  of  her  hus- 
band's dignity  as  one  of  the  elders, 
had  enjoyed  the  opportunity  for  a 
closer  inspection  of  the  bride,  which 
a  personal  introduction  afforded. 

••Wecl,"  was  the  reply,  "there's 
no  denyin'  that  she's  bonny,  for  a 
lovelier  face  I  never  clapnit  e'e  upon ; 
but  to  me  there's  sometning  waefU* 
about  her— a  want  o'  lichtaess  like." 


^  Nearly  three  months  had  passed 
since  that  day.  The  busy  oocupa- 
Uons  of  summer  and  early  autumn 
had  come  both  to  fisher  and  hus- 
bandman, and  the  minister's  mar- 
riage had  become  a  tbpic  pf  the 
past.  Yet,  as  we  have  before  men- 
tioned, it  had  not  escaped  the  atten- 
tion of  the  parishioners  that  a  great 
change  had  taken  i)lace  in  the  wnole 
demeanour  of  their  young  nastor 
since  his  marriage.  Instead  of  that 
overflowing  joyousness  which  they 
had  formeny  remarked  in  him,  there 
was  now  a  gravity  which  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  provoke  to  a  smile,  a  certain 
expression  of  care,  of  anxiety,  some- 
times amounting  even  to  pam  and 
restlessness.  Wnat  was  the  cause  of 
this  ?  and  was  it  in  anyway  connected 
with  his  marriage  ?  The  parishioners 
had  no  means  of  answering  this  ques- 
tion ;  they  very  rarely  saw  the  young 
clerg3rman  and  his  vrife  when  they 
were  in  the  company  of  each  other;' 
indeed,  they  very  rarely  saw  the  lat- 
ter at  all,  and  never  in  such  a  way 
as  to  become  fhmiliar  with  her — a 
circumstance  which  by  no  means  dis- 
posed them  to  speak  favourably  of 
ner,  it  being  the  established  morality 
for  a  clergyman's  wife  in  that  part  of 
the  country,  that  she  should  go  about 
doing  good,  and  learning  who  were 
sick  within  the  bounds  of  her  hua- 
band*s  parish. 

Nor  even  had  the  fkmilies,  who 
constituted  what  might  be  called  the 
society  of  the  district  fbr  some  miles 
roundf,  very  ample  opportunities  for 
judging  lespectmg  the  happiness  of 
the  young  clergyman's  married  lifb. 
Occasionally,  iimeed,  he  and  his  wife 
paid  visits  to  one  or  other  of  the  fk- 
milies in  question,  when  generally 
the  same  cnrcle  of  persons  would  be 
invited  to  meet  them ;  but  of  these 
occasions  no  more  fhiitfhl  subject  of 
remark  could  be  gatheitd  than  this, 
of  which,  however,  the  ladies  made 
the  most,  that  the  young  minister 
exhibitol,  by  his  looks  even  at  table, 
by  the  care  with  which  he  adjusted 
his  wife's  shawl  as  he  led  her  out  in 
the  evening  air,  and  by  a  thousand 
little  acts  Uie  publicity  of  which  is 
tolerated  only  during  the  honey- 
moon, an  excess  of  matrimonial 
fondness,  a  perpetual  yearning  to- 
wards his  young  wife  in  the  presence 
of  other  people,  which  it  was  really 
pxoYoldng  for  other  people  t6  wit* 
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ness.  On  the  other  hand,  when  these 
acquaintances  paid  visits  to  the  manse 

of  ,   they   usually  found   the 

young  wife  seated  at  her  piano,  near 
a  small  window  in  the  drawing-room, 
overlooking  the  garden ;  ana  in  the 
absence  of  any  just  cause  for  depre- 
ciating her  housewife!]^  qualities,  for 
all  about  her  had  an  air  of  neatness, 
order,  and  beautiful  taste,  they  then 
would  fasten  on  the  character  of  the 
music  that  lay  scattered  about  as  the 
most  memorable  thing,  and  would 
carry  away  a  snatch  of  sentimental 
English  from  one  sheet,  and  the  de- 
cisive &ct  that  the  words  on  another 
were  Italian,  as  circumstances  and 
proofs  to  be  afterwards  produced  in 
judgment  against  their  hostess. 

^^Do  ^ou  know,  papa,  that  in  all 
her  music  there  is  not  a  copy  of  Pope's 
'  P^ing  Christian  ?*"  said  one  of  these 
visitors  to  her  clerical  parent,  on  her 
evening  narration  at  home  of  the 
history  of  the  day. 

"Very  likely,  my  dear,"  was  the 
answer.  '^I  am  sure  her  husband 
has  not  a  copy  of  Turretin's  Theo*' 
logia  ElencUca,  in  all  his  library.'* 

Those  who,  had  they  been  so  in- 
clined, had  the  best  opportunities  for 
forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  chances 
of  a  happy  matrimonial  future  for 
the  young  Adam  and  Eve  of  the 
manse  of ^  were  the  other  in- 
mates of  the  manse,  the  man,  the 
boy,  and  the  maid-servant.  All  that 
they  had  noted,  however,  or  were 
able  to  report  to  their  friends  the 
gossips  of  the  parish,  was,  that  the 
minister  was  very  fond  of  his  young 
wife ;  that,  when  he  was  not  visiting 
his  parishioners,  they  were  almost 
(Uways  together,  cither  within-doors, 
where  he  would  read  to  her,  or  sit 
opposite  to  her  writing  his  sermon, 
or  hang  over  her  with  his  back  to 
the  little  window,  as  she  sat  at  her 
piano  and  sang ;  or,  if  the  evening 
were  fine,  out-of-doors,  walking  up 
and  down  in  the  garden,  sometimes 
issuinff  at  the  httle  white  gate  at  the 
end  of  the  farthest  mossy  path,  and 
stroUiujg  into  the  park  beyofid,  at 
other  times  preferring  the  little  ave- 
nue with  its  shade  of  small  firs,  and 
extending  their  slow  ramble  almost  to 
within  sight  of  the  public  road. 

Such  was  the  sum  of  the  maid-ser- 
vant's observations ;  that  the  minister 
was  very  fond  of  his  young  wife,  and 
that  th^y  were  almost  always  toge- 


ther. Good,  lightsome,  ignorant  sooll 
happy  she,  to  whom  that  bending  of 
her  master  over  the  sweet  instrument 
of  wonder,  watching  the  white  fin- 
gers playiiur  among  the  white  keys, 
and  tnat  glinting  of  her  mistress's 
white  dress  as  she  walked  among  the 
garden  bushes  leaning  on  her  affec- 
tionate husband's  arin,  were  pictures 
80  paradisaic !  Alas  I  it  vraa  far  other- 
wise. ^Vhat  meant  this  yearning  of 
one  heart  towards  another,  wemd 
to  it  before  God  and  man?  Why 
this  continued  lover-like  longing; 
this  timid,  doubtful,  tearful  hover- 
ing round  one  whom  he  had  not  now 
to  win;  who,  fiur  as  she  was,  was 
his,  and  only  his,  his  wife,  his  hand- 
maid, the  nightly  partner  of  his 
breast?  Why  this  too  protneted 
wooing ;  this  circling  of  two  crea- 
tures round  each  other  in  mutoal 
avoidance  and  pre-oocupaticm,  wbo» 
in  the  healthy  course  of  nature,  ought 
ere  now  to  have  been  welded  together 
into  a  true  sphere- unit,  restful  itself, 
and  revolving  only  in  its  own  mild 
radiance  ?  Oh,  how  unfit  these,  with 
their  tremulous,  inquiring,  oft-inter- 
changed elances, — his,  tender  and  re- 
proachful,— ^hers,  sad,  but  yet  as  with 
a  grief  which  made  the  heart  hard ; 
how  unfit  these  for  their  place  and 
circumstances  I  Those  shrewd  and 
sun- tanned  reapers  whetting  their 
scythes  for  their  morning's  work, 
and  that  hoarser  voiced  fishemum 
calling  to  his  bov  on  the  beach, — 
these,  and  such-like,  were  the  psjrish- 
ioners  into  whose  strong,  rouo^n  souls 
the  word  of  salvation  was  to  Be  drop- 
ped, and  over  whose  busy  lives  the 
watch  was  to  be  kept  by  that  love- 
sick youth  walking  in  ^unden-patha 
by  the  side  of  that  cold-eyed  beauty. 
Oh,  world  I  why,  because  custom  is 
venerable,  wilt  thou  hang  up  a  little 
violet-coloured  lamp  of  jperfumed  oil, 
to  light  thereby  a  mine  in  which 
there  are  deep  chasms,  and  black 
fallen  blocks,  and  dripping  filthy 
waters,  and  sallow  night-plants  grow- 
ing from  the  walls  ? 

And  what,  after  all,  was  the  cause 
of  this  deceptive  unrest,  of  which 
the  manse  of  — -  was  the  scene? 
AVas  it  that  there  was  any  inhenmt 
unsuitableness  for  each  other,  any 
want  of  harmony  between  the  na- 
tures of  the  two  beings  whom  Fate 
had  thus  conjoined  by  a  holy  and  in- 
dissoluble tie  ?    This,  oertamly,  did 
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not  appear,  but  rather  the  contrary. 
No  ntter  were  a  nnion  between 
poetic  strength  and  music,  than 
might  haye  seemed  that  between  the 
yonng  pastor  and  his  wife.  Did  the 
secret  cause,  then,  of  so  much  solici- 
tude lie  in  the  absence,  on  either 
side,  of  that  affection,  without  which 
marriage  is  a  harsh  adultery  ?  This 
were,  probably,  it  might  have  seemed, 
a  truer  surmise ;  nay,  it  was  the  sur- 
mise with  which  the  young  clergy- 
man himself  (for  too  evidently  he 
was  not  the  party  who  loved  too  lit- 
tle) would  have  been  found  by  one 
^ho  could  have  seen  deep  into  him, 
to  be  racking  in  silence  his  sleepless 
soul.  That  troubled,  reproacnful 
glance  at  his  partner's  face,  did  it  not 
seem  to  say,  ^  Lovest  thou  me,  He- 
len ?**  that  impatience  except  at  her 
side,  and  that  restlessness  even  there, 
did  it  not  seem  a  perpetual  interro- 
gation, a  perpetual  desire  ?  "  Oh,  end 
this,  thou  loved  one ;  dissolve  thyself 
for  once  in  womanly  weakness,  twin- 
ing thy  soft  arms  round  thy  hus- 
band's neck,  so  that  henceforth  he 
may  walk  in  manlv  pride,  no  longer 
bowing  the  head  before  thee  as  his 
queen  and  life-giver,  but  governing 
tnee  smilingly,  as  his  dear,  gentle, 
trustful  wife.'^ 

Yet  there  were  no  words  spoken 
to  bring  the  torment  to  a  conclusion 
by  dicitingthe  truth.  In  their  walks 
and  t^S'd'tite^  he  was  the  principal 
speaker;  but  the  themes  which  he 
permitted  himself  were  away  from 
the  main  one— flowers,  books,  a  song 
which  pleased  them  both,  her  health, 
his  little  parish-bound  schemes  and 
aspirations,  their  early  interviews 
when  they  first  became  known  to 
each  other,  the  fate  of  this  or  that  of 
his  or  her  acquaintances,  and,  above 
all,  the  excursion  which  he  meant  to 
make  with  her  to  a  part  of  the  coun- 
try where  she  had  spent  some  months 
of  her  ^Ihood,  and  of  the  kke  and 
mountain  scenery  of  which  she  en- 
tertained many  happy  recollections. 
Such,  so  fiir  as  the  mere  matter 
went,  were  their  usual  conyersations. 
For  some  time  after  their  marriage, 
indeed,  it  had  not  been  precisely  so ; 
there  was  less  timidity  and  restraint 
then ;  he  would  sit  by  her  and  wind 
his  forefinger  in  her  fair  ringlets,  or 
lay  his  hcMl  in  her  lap  and  gaze  into 
her  eyes,  calling  her  his  Beauty, 
pouting  the  lip  at  her  playftilly,  re- 


proaching her  in  half  earnest  for  her 
old  coyness,  her  present  coldness ;  but 
all  this  had  ceased,  discontinued  by 
d^rees;  a  thorn  had  been  implanted 
in  the  quick  of  his  soul  which  would 
not  bear  touching ;  and  now  his  loye, 
his  increasing  fondness,  were  shewn 
but  in  tones  and  manner.  Some- 
times the  words  of  caress  rose  to  his 
lips  as  if  to  burst  out,  and  his  arms 
tingled  to  enfold  her ;  but  a  look  at 
her  smileless  face  and  impassive  form 
made  him  turn  away  heart-saddened, 
or  brought  the  blood  duicing  through 
his  throat  in  a  proud  and  angry  rush. 
Sometimes  agonised  by  the  intoler- 
able endurance  of  his  own  thoughts, 
he  was  on  the  point  of  forcing  him-  ' 
self  into  the  mystery  of  hers,  by  all 
or  any  harshness ;  but  then  his  love 
would  ooze  up  through  his  firmness, 
bidding  him  not  be  cruel,  or  a  terri- 
ble presentiment  would  withhold  him 
on  the  brink,  and  drag  him  back  to 
his  uncertainty,  telling  him  it  were 
better  thus.  Poor  two  young  hearts ! 
this  their  own  affliction  was  all  in  all 
to  them. 

Debarred  from  approaching  the 
fatal  subject  with  her,  the  yonng 
man  was  thrown  back  upon  his  own 
thoughts  for  the  solution  of  what  so 
baffled  and  chiUed  him.  "  Why  is 
Helen  thus  ?"  was  the  question  which, 
in  his  moody  rides  to  visit  this  or 
that  parishioner  on  some  ministerial 
errand,  he  ever  propounded  to  him- 
self at  the  moment  of  his  setting  out, 
and  which  kept  his  mind  excited  and 
confused  till  he  again  dismounted  at 
his  own  door.  On  almost  every  such 
occasion  the  whole  panorama  of  his 
courtship  used  to  pass  anew  before 
him,  from  the  evemng,  five  years  be- 
fore, which  he  first  spent  in  his  Helen's 
company,  to  the  hour  when,  amid 
weeping  bridesmaids,  he  held  her 
hand  in  his,  and  felt  himself  moving, 
as  it  seemed,  along  with  her  through 
a  lane  of  impeding  sounds  and  out- 
stretched aerial  fingers.  He  called 
to  mind,  first,  those  dark  and  wet 
winter  nights,  due  to  slumberous  and 
nutritious  Exegesis  at  his  own  fire- 
side, but  which  had  found  him  still 
a  truant  under  her  window,  pacing 
the  pavement  with  timorous  foot-fall, 
watdiing  but  for  the  blessing  of  her 
shadow  if  it  might  flit  across  the 
blind.  And  then,  now  these  window- 
watchings  had  been  changed  into 
yisits;  and  how,  through  along  tan- 
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gled  avenue  of  h<me«,  fms,  jajm, 
esUyaigeiiients,  /md  bitter  jealousies, 
be  bed  still  followed  ber,  till  be  won 
ber.  Won  ber !  ay,  but  bow  P  This 
was  ihe  question  which  came  again 
and.  s^in  with  horrible  iinportunacy 
knoekmg  at  the  door  of  his  niemoiy. 
That  his  Helen  had  never  been  to 
him  a  spft  and  yielding  maiden,  list- 
.ening,  pleased,  and  eager,  with  down- 
cast eyelids,  as  if. drinking  in  her 
lord*s  wisdom,  this  be  knew ;  but  it 
had  been  no  matter  of  solicitude  to 
him  in  taking  .the  step  of  marriage ; 
na^,  lather  it  had  been  a  reason,  a 
whimsy,  lying  at  the  root  of  his  love. 
i(o  I  Kjs  Helen  was  no  .t(^,  to  be 
wooed  languidly  with  smiles  and 
half-shut  eyes ;  she  was  a  queen  ex- 
acting in  ber  ^;race,  it  was  a  pain  of 
tbe  wbole.spint  to  be  near  her.  Not 
.to  be  kind  and  beaming,  but  to  be 
stately,  sad,  permissive;  this  was  the 
.Helen  he  loved,  the  Helen  of  his 
imagination ;  so  that  the  very  sound 
of  ber  name,  the  very  woru  when 
written  on  paper,  bad  sometiding  in 
it  marble  and  Grecian.  ISrpo^  the 
glances,  tbe  blusbei  of  such  a  being 
tO"  have  inferred  the  assurance  of  af- 
fection,, in  this  there  was  indeed  ec- 
stanr.  too  great  for  mortal.  So  once 
he  had  reasoned,  spuming  tbe  expe- 
rience which  ever  .and  anon  would 
appeal  to  his  shrewder  part^  suggest- 
ing that  the  real  Helen  was, proba- 
bly a  daughter  of  Eve,  andthat.it 
aught  be  not  her,  but  a  rib  wann 
from  his  own  side,  and  made  in  her 
likeness,  that  he  was  worshipping. 
Now«bowever,£xperience  camebai£, 
satiric,  demoniac,  polite,  as  if  with 
inquiries  bow  he.lelt.  Oh,  horror! 
bad  be  accepted  as  evidence  of  a  wo- 
man's, love  marks  and  tokens  which 
derived  all  their  value  from  a  youth*s 
;jnistake  es  to  what  it  was  possible 
for  a  woman:  to  be,  which,  had  the 
ptiljeet  of  his,pasfiion  been  the  incar- 
nate essence  of  all  that  was  earnest 
and  sorrowful. in  ber  sex,  had  yet 
been  stoo  titUe?  Those  glances, 
ibluabes,  was  it  rftossiblet  that  they 
4Mmld  liave  been,  not  lore's,  but  some 
devilish  oounterfdt's,  the  passing 
evidewses  in  the  countenance  of  some 
indefinable  spasm  of  tbe  spirit  at,  the 
moment?  That  lisaessness,  that 
seeming  want  of  interest  in. things 
.  presentr  that  so  beautiibl  parting  of 
the  lips,  ooukl  they  be,  not,  as .  he 
bad  imagined,  them,  the  native  style 


aadexpresrion  of  a  certain  bigb  and 
rare  older  of  spirit,  but  niei«  wo- 
manly heart-weariness,  which  might 
be  traced  to  a  cause  ? 

Day  after  day  did  he  rack  biinsrif 
thus.  Pain  would  be  have  settled 
in  the  conclusi<m  that  Helen  wsi 
unhappy  only  in  her  present  lot,  in 
her  removal  from  ber  old  cirde,  and 
from  tbe  highly  -  cultured  sooetv 
-to  which  she  had  been  accustomed. 
That  she  should  be  so  would  indeed 
have  been  a  latter  discov^y,  because 
it  would  have  shewn  him  how  little 
it  lay  with  him  bv  his  love,  or  any 
..endeavours,  to  make  up  for  tbe  loss 
of  those  tbinfls  whicb  she  n^retted ; 
because,  in  lact,  it  wonld  have  re- 
vealed to  him  that,  abut  up  in  that 
spot  of  earth  where  God  or  bis  fiite 
bad  appointed  him,  be  must  labour 
on,  a  li^iely  man.  Still  even  in  this 
supposition  he  had  bope  ibr  her, 
that  Time,  with  its  all-smoolbing 
hand,  might  smooth. this  rougjmess 
also.  And  oh,  how  gladly  woold 
he  have  taken  refu^  in  this  condn- 
sion,  with  sll  its  misery,  and  bid  his 
lace  in  it,  so  that  be  couU  but  that 
out  from  bis  view  the  altemstire 
which  wiuted  for  him,  aa  with  dragoa- 
mouth !  *^  His  Hden-rabe  lovedaa- 
other  r*  The  thought,  would  ooiae ; 
and,  as  it  came,  through  love,  tbroo^ 
natural  kindliness,  through  profes- 
sioxud  haUt  of  spirit,  and  whatever 
of  truer  Christian  grace  there  wis  in 
him,  the  black  blood  would  come 
rushing,  boiling,  till  his  veins,  filled 
with  toe  fiendish  fluid,  were,  stiffened 
like  cordage  in  his  body,  and  he 
stood,  that  dear-souled  youth,  his 
throat  swollen  witb  ra^,  and  his 
faoe  gnashed  and  dissbnvelled  into 
the  scowl  of  a  Judas.  Oh,  but  was 
it  powible.?  Granted  .that  bis  in- 
fatuation, his  blindnen,  might  have 
led  him  to  such  a  horrid  issae.as  this 
blasted  wedlock,  eould.Bhe,  this  wo- 
man, who  wss  1^  least  wdl«>boni  and 
honourable, .  have  so  foully  deceived 
him?  Ah!  who  could, te}l?  Who 
.knew  what  beart-.wearinesa  and  aom 
Imperious  necessity  on  tbe  pert  of 
the  maiden,  might  not;b|Jiii^  about 
or  acquiesce  in,  where  there  was 
such  unportunacy,  and  sndi  %no- 
ranee  on  the  part  of  the  lover  f  And 
softenix^  down.again  under  the  gen- 
tler thought,  the  tears  wo^ild.  begin 
to  flow,  andhe would  hurry  thnii^ 
the  air  .as  if  revelling  inntind  motaoo. 
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TiMse  m&  one  of  his  old  lover  re^ 
eoUectione  which  would   come   up 
BOW,  as  if  there  were  a  fij^ecial  a^a 
unknowA  Bigmficanoe  in  it.  ■OxM:e, 
not  long  9iii&r  his  first  becoming  ac- 
quaioied  with  Helen,  he  had  chanced, 
hfy  the  mer^t  accjident,  to  hear  a 
littte  aneodote  relating  to  her  in- 
ianej,  which  d^uined  him  in  quite 
a  peculiar  mani^r.    When  she  was 
litUe  more  than  two  ye^rs  of  age  she 
used  to  have  for  her  pli^mate  a 
cooain,  not  miyich  older  than  herself, 
of  whom  she  was  very  fond,  Apd  one 
of  whose  roffuish  amusements  durjfig 
a  sivBiper  they  spent  together  in  tlius 
8iMne.cc9uU;y*hQttse  was  to  lead  her 
oat  tf>  a  ao^,  ^dear  stream  which 
r^n  near,  wh^re,  pkcing  her,  grave 
little  mai4«Pi  at  the  eidge   i^f  tjae 
waler*  he  wo^  push  her,  in  the 
moft  inde&tigable  manner,  farther 
in,  so  as  to.  make  her  wet  her  ieet. 
.Bjr.some  silly  tn<ik  of  the  imaginar 
tioQi  this  b^y-anepdotc  l^ul  not  ^nly 
ploa«ed  hjm  beyond  measure  at  tlu! 
moment,  but  had  painted  itself  fl, 
aweetfOoloured  miniature  in  his  me- 
mory.  j.^is:^elen,  a  fair-haired  little 
be^tyi  with  nuld  appealing  e^es, 
suffiermg  herself  to  be  pushed  mto 
the  water,  became  thereafter  one  of 
his .  £ftvourite  portraits  of  her.  There 
was  this  .material  diiTerence,  how- 
ever, between  the  reality  and  tl^ 
fancy-naintiog,  ,that  the  part  per- 
£»nned  by  the  roguish  cousin  in  the 
fbimer  was  represented  as  performed 
by  himself,  in  the  latter.    So  eom- 
ndetely  was  this  the  oase,  aud  so 
Ksvourite  an  occupation  was  it  with 
Jbdm  to  Qontemf  late  the  picture  he 
had  (brawn  of  bis  iAfaQt  Helen,  that 
it  had  actually  become  a  sort  of  h4- 
lucimition  with  hijfk  that  he  had  bei^ 
Uel€p*8  playmate  in  chihihood,  her 
little  beau,  her  purveypr  of  apples, 
her  defender  agmnst  the  watch^-dqg ; 
and  the  person  of  t^e  cousin  had 
pMsed  con^etely  out  of  view,  dis- 
missed.  uncep^monicHisly  into  mere 
shade  and  obJKurity.  •  Indeed,  so  little 
siiaceihM  the  exifitenpe  of  the  cousin 
taken  in  his,  mind^that  he  had  nev^r 
inawTQd  ita^m  oonoenung  bim,  and 
had  only  ehiMiced  on  one  occasion  to 
learn  that  a  cousin  of  Helen*s,  who, 
he  sijwosed,  was  the  s<mie,  had  pb- 
tmed  a  eommisskin,  and  goue  o^t 
with  his  regiment  to  India. 

In  those  sad,  i:etH>spective  moods 
of  the  young  deigyman,  that  xeao- 


iQte  digging  in  the  pasi.t0.fi9d.the 
root  of  nis  present  bitterness  the. pet 
i^iecdote  of  his  infant  Helen  did  not 
fiiil  to  turn  up,  nor  the  picture  his 
fisuokqy  had  painted  of  it  to  come  again 
vividly  beS^re  him.  By.sopie  pecr 
verse  fireak,  however,  of  the  imagin- 
ative faculty,  alwt^s  a^cophant  in 
his  mind  of  the  growing  feeling,  the 
picture  would  no  longer  present  it- 
self precisely  as  it  used  to  be.  It 
was  lu*ger  in  size,,  no  longer  a  minia- 
ture, but  a  canvass  piicture ;  and  there 
was  an  alteration  i^  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal figures.  There  was  still  the 
fan:- haired,  bluc^yed  little  beau^ 
at  ^  the  edge  ofthebrooi^,  but  he  no 
longer  recognised  his  own  features 
in  me  boy-snape  that. stood  by  her. 
Somdiow,  it  seemed  as  if  the  long.- 
£>rgotten  cousin  had  eome  ibrwara 
out  of  the  dim  background  and  re- 
sumed his  phice;  while  the  other 
figure,  detaching  itself  from  the  pic- 
ture altogether,  but  still  facing  it 
wistfully,  seemed  to  recede  from  it 
into  the  hither- space,  dilating  and 
aAproachJng.in  reverse  perspective, 
tul  it  ended  in-^hhnself. 

There  lyas  no  reason  in  all  this; 
nor  did  it  produce  any  additional 
pain  in  the  me^time,  or  l^d  to  any 
crisis  of  feeling.  The  understanding 
rem^ed  busy,  restless,  and  with^t 
clue  9S  before;  only  a  vague,  sha- 
dowy sense  pf  somethinjg  found  out, 
hung  before  the  ^ima^jination.  As 
with  a  fieet  at  sea,  so  with  his  mind ; 
certain  faculties  seemed  to  have,  shot 
£c>rv[ard  in  the.  chase  far  beypnd  the 
horizon  of. the  rest;  and  tnese,  the 
object  of  pursuit  haviog  been  des- 
cried, were  now  waiti^  till  the 
whole  should  come  up  that  the  shock 
of  action  might  commence.  Towards 
his  wile,  accordingly,  notwithstand- 
ing the  distraction  within,  his  de- 
meanour ^aa  still  the  same,  tender, 
silently  reproachfiji],  pad.  Still. the 
same  walks,  the  oAme  conversations, 
.the  stpe  fondness  gushiog  l^nuigh 
jrestvaint.  The  only  pecQepftiUeetfect 
,pro4«oed  .on  his,b^avioiur  aa  }ret, 
by  what  :was.naflping.inrhis  mmd, 
was  a  certain  hawk-like,  sh^rpneis, 
foreign  to. his  nature,  wdth  whi^  he 
iM^an  to .  watiqh  her  movements. 
Every  flitdng  ezipressicm  of  counte- 
nance, every  flush  of  the  cheek, 
every  word  spoken,  was  now  noted 
and  put  to  the  question ;  and,  if  she 
b^t  toft  the  room  for  a  moment,  he 
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would  feel  himself  rise  involuntarily 
toibllowher. 

It  was  not  long  before  this  inqni- 
sitive  eagerness  fastened  upon  a  spe- 
cial incident.  They  were  walking, 
as  wont,  in  the  park  beyond  the  gar- 
den, one  evening,  when  the  unusual 
sound  of  a  horn,  blown  probably  by 
some  gamekeeper  making  his  round 
in  the  woods,  was  heard  at  a  distance. 
The  blast  was  clear  and  prolonged, 
and  the  youn^  roan  stopped  and  was 
listening  for  its  repetition,  when  he 
felt  his  companion's  arm  tremble  vio- 
lently, and,  turning  round  on  the 
instant,  he  perceivS  that  her  face 
had  assumed  that  keen,  tremulous, 
alarmed  look,  which,  as  the  one 
marked  variation  from  her  habitual 
expression  of  languid  repose,  always 
80  strangely  affected  him.  His  im- 
pulse was  to  support  her,  to  soothe 
her ;  but  ere  he  could  obey  it,  some 
thought  stung  him,  and  with  a  start, 
and  a  half-stifled  exclamation,  he  fell 
into  silence,  and  walked  on  by  her 
side  gnawing  his  lip,  and  musing 
deeply.  That  look— that  Helen  look, 
as  he  had  learnt  in  his  fondness  to 
call  it,  often  as  he  had  observed  it, 
and  winced  under  it,  it  seemed  as  if 
then  for  the  first  time  he  had  pene- 
trated its  meaning.  A  door  was,  as  it 
were,  opened,  through  which  a  thou- 
sand ^tached  recollections  rushed 
into  his  mind,  and  filled  it  with  the 
flash  of  their  explosion — ^how  sensi- 
tive his  Helen  was  to  all  impressions 
of  war  and  adventure ;  how  the 
chance  sieht  of  anything  scarlet 
through  the  trees  would  excite  her ; 
and  how  she  would  ever  listen,  as 
with  quivering  nostril,  to  a  martial 
description  or  the  narrative  of  a  sol- 
dierly deed.  All  at  that  moment 
.seemed  plain  to  him,  and  he  walked 
on  harsnly  and  mechanically  as  if 
by  the  side  of  a  stranger. 

For  several  days  tne  incident  of 
the  bugle- blast  could  not  be  dismissed 
fVom  his  mind.  It  retained  at  first 
all  the  horrible  importance  which 
his  thoughts  had  assigned  it,  but  ere 
long  he  DMsan  to  reflect  how  fantastic 
was  his  wnole  mode  of  construing 
such  a  circumstance.  What  corro- 
boration was  there  in  the  whole  his- 
torv  of  bis  acquaintanceship  with 
Helen  for  this  his  so  subtle  conclusion  F 
During  the  five  years  which  had 
elapsed  since  first  he  met  her,  had 
not  the  succession  of  her  feelings 


with  regard  to  him  been  the  main 
thread  of  her  lifb,  as  his  love  for  her 
had  been  of  his?  bad  she  not  sor- 
render^  to  him  at  laat,  with  tears 
and  virgin  blushes  ?  and  was  he  now 
to  conjnre  up  out  of  the  depths  of 
the  long  past  a  violent  figment  to 
undo  all  ?  No !  his  Helen,  unhappy 
as  it  too  evidently  appeared  she  wss, 
might  indeed  be  recurring  in  mcraonr 
to  the  past,  but  with  no  such  specific 
regret  as  his  fancy  had  been  persoid* 
ing  him.  And  that  she  shoold  not 
be  so  happy  in  the  present,  what 
wonder?  How  could  he,  *  P9o>', 
wildl3r  varying  youth,  not  sufiicient 
for  himself,  absorb,  and  hold  the 
spirit  of  a  creature  so  noble;  hov 
could  she,  fitted  by  nature  and  cqI- 
ture  for  a  fiir  other  destiny,  acoom- 
modate  herself  to  a  life  so  hnmhle 
and  uniform  as  she  must  lead  ¥rith 
him?  And  in  this  new  access  of 
fondness  he  would  re-enact  the  lover, 
^aze  into  her  ihce,  bend  before  her 
m  spirit,  and  sigh  for  his  own  ui- 
worthiness. 

Not  long  was  it  to  last  tbos.  On 
a  Thursday  evening  (it  was  now 
early  September)  they  were  sitting 
at  tea— pen,  ink,  and  the  half-finished 
manuscript  of  hb  Snnda^*8  sermon 
lying  on  the  table  before  hmi,  pushed 
aside  to  make  way  for  the  tray — when 
a  message  was  brought  him  from  ooe 
of  his  parishioners  who  was  thought 
to  be  d^nng,  and  wished  to  see  him. 
As  the  distance  was  not  ao  great  bat 
that  he  might  walk,  and  be  bade 
before  it  was  very  dark,  he  did  not 
order  his  horse  to  be  saddled,  but, 
hastily  drinking  his  tea,  aet  out  on 
foot  He  soon  reached  the  eottsge 
where  the  sick  man  lay.  He  was  an 
old  man  of  seventy  years ;  bat  his 
frame  had  been  strong,  his  illness 
was  sudden,  and  it  was  painfnl  to 
see  how  he  still  duns  to  life,  and 
despairingly  looked  to  the  bystanders, 
as  if  they  could  help  him  and  would 
not.  When  the  young  deigyman 
entered  and  approached  his  h3,  the 
old  roan  seemed  to  oonedve  an  im- 
mediate hope,  and  grew  calm,  as  if 
he  had  now  one  by  him  who,  in  vir- 
tue of  his  sacred  office,  had  an  interest 
with  Death,  and  could  extend  faim 
some  protection.  All  the  more  ter- 
rible was  it,  when  the  other  inmates 
of  the  cottage  withdrew  from  the 
room  and  left  them  together,  fox  the 
young  clergyman  to  do  what  in  such 
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circumstanfies  is  considered  the  der- 
gymazi^s  duty,  and  smooth  the  dying 
pillovr.     Smooth  the  dying  piUowl 
O  phrase !    O  mockery !    There,  on 
a  bied  of  pain  lay  an  old  grey-headed 
man,  irhose  strongest  feeling  in  all 
liis  life  was  this  last  one  of  unwilling- 
ness to  die ;  and,  clasped  in  his  hard 
brown  hand,  were  the  soft  fingers  of 
a  youth,  from  whose  lips,  ripe  with 
notbing  hut  the  touch  of  love,  were 
expected  those  words  which  should 
caun  the  soul  of  the  sufferer,  cheer 
him  with  a  crimson  dimpse  heyond 
the   dark  valley,  and  make  his  last 
moments  still  and  peaceful.  O  world ! 
little  knowest  thou  to  whom  thou 
committest  thy  trusts  I    That,  when 
a  hoary,  hard-compacted  sinner  lav 
down  to  die,  a  sick-hearted  youth 
should  be  summoned  from  tea  to  see 
him,  like  a  surgeon  with  his  instru- 
ments! 

Deeply  impressed  with  the  scene 
which  he  had  been  called  to  witness, 
and  in  which  he  was  painfully  con- 
scions  how  unreal  was  the  part  which 
he  had  been  acting,  the  young  clergy- 
man left  the  sickman^  cottage  and 
commenced  his  walk  home*    A  cool 
breesee  was  blowing,  and  the  harsh, 
half-superstitious  feeling  which  he 
carried  with  him  from  the  chamber 
of  death,  gradually  softened  in  the 
twilight  into  something  more  pure 
and  mm,  so  that  by  the  time  he  had 
reached  the  path  by  the  side  of  the 
planting,  his  wonted  thoughts  began  to 
steal  in.  At  every  step  alone  the  path 
his  heart  became  fuller  of  tnem.  Por 
the  sweet  associations  of  that  Sunday 
morning  when  he  conveyed  his  new- 
made  bride  for  the  first  time  along 
that  path  to   church,  came   coyly 
wreatoing  themselves  round  his  af- 
fection ;  and  when  he  found  himself 
at  that  point  of  the   path  where, 
standing  by  the  little  wicket,   his 
Helen  had  pother  first  timid  glimpse 
of  her  rustic  admirers  assembled  at 
the  diurch-door,  and  from  which  he 
could  now  see  his  own  home  and 
hers  lying  grey  and  silvery  beneath, 
he  could  no  longer  contain  his  emo« 
tion,  but  smiled,  and  muttered  to 
himself,  and  bounded  from  stone  to 
stone.    Ah !  he  would  hasten  home ; 
he  should  find  Helen  seated  alone 
waiting  his  return;  he  would   sit 
down  by  her,  draw  her  to  him  more 
endearingly  than  ever,  tell  her  all 
his  thoughts,  his  fears,  his  absurd 
VOI-.  XXXIV.  WOi  cciv. 


anxieties,  and  receive  in  return,  as 
she  looked  at  him  through  her  wet 
eyelashes  and  hid  her  fully  yielded 
love  in  his  bosom,  the  over-payment 
of  a  second  bridal.  Ah !  this  vras  to 
be  the  evening  of  his  highest  joy, 
his  reconciliation  with  his  beloved  I 

With  a  heart  soothed  by  these  ap- 
ticipations  and  purposes,  the  young 
man  traversed  the  avenue,  opened 
his  garden-door,  trod  lightly  along 
the  gravel-walk,  glancing  upwards 
at  the  little  window,  which  he  per- 
ceived to  be  yet  unhghted,  and  en- 
tered the  manse.  Ascending  the 
stairs,  and  pushing  noiseless^  the 
half- open  drawing-room  door,  he 
approached  his  wue,  whom  he  was 
surprised  to  see  seated  so  late  at 
her  usual  afternoon  seat  near  the 
window,  her  forehead  resting  on  the 
piano-board.  It  was  evident  she  was 
not  aware  that  he  had  entered.  He 
was  about  to  speak,  when  he  was 
arrested  by  a  distinct  sob  which  pro- 
ceeded from  her.  Alarmed,  he  hur- 
ried to  her  side ;  she  started,  raised 
her  head,  and,  in  the  act  of  shrinking 
away  towards  the  scanty  light  of  the 
window,  presented  to  his  shocked 
and  bewildered  look  her  hair  hang- 
ing dXl  loose  and  parted,  and  her  eyes 
red  and  weeping. 

"  Helen !  Helen!"  he  cried^in  horror, 
"  what  is  this  ?"  So  saying,  he  ad- 
vanced his  hand  to  her  side ;  but  as 
she  perceived  the  gesture,  she  shud- 
der^, sprang  up,  and  extending  her 
arm  so  as  to  separate  them,  exclamied 
with  hysteric  eagerness, — 

"  Touch  me  not"  Then  suddenly 
bursting  into  a  flood  of  tears,  she  sob- 
bed in  faint  accents,  "Oh,  Henry, 
you  are  too  good;  I  have  wronged 
you ;  God  forgive  me ;  I  am  wretch- 
ed!" 

The  youth  stood  doom-struck ;  he 
moved  not ;  he  spoke  not ;  only  after 
some  minutes  were  one  or  two  con- 
vulsions audible.  Then,  after  a  long 
pause,  slowly,  and  in  a  voice  of  start- 
linff  hoarseness,  as  if  each  Word  were 
a  clock-beat, — 

"  You  mean  you  do  not  love  me.'* 

No  answer  came ;  he  waited  for  it 
long ;  then,  the  silence  still  contmn- 
ing,  made  one  or  two  paces,  and 
again  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  dim 
room.  "What  passed  in  the  young 
man's  mind  in  those  awful  momenta, 
only  God  knew ;  it  seemed,  however, 
that  the  result  was  a  profound  calm- 
zz 
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ness,  for,  turning  round  at  length,  he 
walked  towards  the  mantelpiece  and 
rang  the  hell. 

«*  Lights!*"  said  he  to  the  servant 
when  ane  entered. 

The  servant  hrought  ia  candles, 
and  was  retiring,  when  he  stud, —  ^ 

"We  shall  nave  worship  earlier 
to-night ;  you  mav  eome  un." 

Removing  the  large  Bible  from  a 
side  table,  and  placing  it  in  front  of 
her  master*s  chair,  the  girl  went  out. 
Reappearing  soon  with  her  two  fid- 
low-servants,  the  three  seated  them- 
selves as  usual  on  the  chairs  which 
stood  near  the  door,  with  their  Bibles 
in  their  hands,  ready  to  turn  to  the 
chapter  which  the  minister  should 
name.  Meanwhile  the  young  wife 
retained  her  seat  by  the  smaU  win- 
dow, towards  which  she  directed  her 
face,  so  as  to  be  hid.  Mechanically 
turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  vol- 
ume before  him,  the  youth  singled 
out  the  first  short  psalm  that  struck 
his  eye,  and  read  it  aloud*  Then 
kneehng  down,  while  the  others  did 
the  same,  he  uttered  a  brief  prayer, 
consisting  of  little  besides  those  few 
formal  thankssivings  for  the  mercies 
of  the  day,  and  petitions  for  rest  and 
protection  through  the  night,  with 
which  it  was  his  habit  always  to  con- 
clude the  evening  worship.  This 
over,  the  servants  rose  and  with- 
drew. 

"  The  minister  has  been  unco* 
short  the  nicht,  I  think,  Tibby,**  said 
the  boy  to  the  maid-servant,  as  they 
descended  the  stairs. 

''  It*s  little  mair  than  nine  o*clock," 
replied  Tibby.  "We'U  hae  time  to 
read  out  yon  story." 

And  down  they  went  to  the  glow- 
ing kitchen,  where,  seated  on  stools 
in  the  chimney-comer,  they  were 
soon  deep  in  a  tale  of  awful  doin^ 
in  an  old  Gothic  castle,  where  m 
the  night-time  doors  slaxnmed  mjrs- 
teriouslv  in  the  dark  corridor,  and 
cries  of  a  woman  in  distress  were 
heard,  and  the  shields  on  the  walls 
resounded  as  if  smitten  by  an  unseen 
hand. 

The  young  clergyman  and  his  wife 
were  again  alone.  He  approached 
her ;  and  as,  alarmed  by  the  unnatu- 
ral calmness  of  his  manner,  sbeseemed 
to  regard  the  movement  with  a  du- 
bious and  shrinking  look,  he  said, — 

"  Do  not  fear  your  husband,  He- 
len.*'   Then,  after  a  pause,  ^  Helen, 


I  am  a 

vant  of  Q6Si\  we  will  go  and  bov 
ourselves  before  Him;  who  knovi 
what  may  happen  V* 

Eztingoishing  one  of  the  lights, 
he  took  the  other  and  went  towards 
the  door.  She  rose  and  icdlowed 
him;  aod  they  proceeded  together 
to  thdr  chamber.  There  he  took 
her  hand,  and  still  holding  it  in  his, 
they  knelt  down  together  at  tlie  bed- 
side. 

*'  O  Father,**  he  at  lengtb  bq^ 
in  a  broken  voice,  *'look  down  oa 
Thy  son  and  daughter  here  before 
Thee,  who  have  none  to  go  to  Imt 
Thee.  We  are  wietchdU  O  God ; 
Thou  knowest  all.  In  Thy  exist- 
ence the  woes  of  ages  make  not  ooe 
pang.  And  we  are  but  two  poor 
young  hearts;  only  two  out  m  so 
manv.  Tet,0  6od,weareaHYenow; 
all  else  ia  unknown  to  us ;  this  little 
moment  of  time  is  all  we  have.  Take 
it  not  away,  O  God.  O  Thou  infi- 
nite Spirit  of  the  universe,  if  from 
afar  Tnou  canst  gather  Thys^and 
listen  to  a  voice  Bke  a  man  of  flesh, 
hear  and  pity  us.  B&id,  if  it  be  Thy 
will,  O  Thou  Ruler  of  sptnta,  the 
heart  of  this  Thv  daughter  towards 
me,  so  that  yet  she  may  love  ne.  If 
not,  if  Thou  has  otherwise  deter- 
mined  ^" 

He  could  say  no  further;  sobs 
choked  him;  and,  startiBg  up,  he 
flunji^  himself  into  a  seat,  hia  head 
restmg  on  the  back,  while  in  a 
paroxvsm  of  wild  fury  and  grief 
these  brok^i  words  escuaed  thrmigfa 
his  closed  teeth,  "^  God— Helen— 
Prayer — a  sceptic,  and  a  priest  1"* 
Airaid,  ^ale,  speechless^  tearfewi,  the 
young  wife  stood  by. 

There  was  little  rest  that  n^t  in 
that  once  dear  room.  From  one  of 
those  snatches  of  horrid  alumber  into 
which  he  had  at  length  fallen,  and 
from  which  he  was  ever  and  anon 
rouaed  by  his  own  aching  eye-aw^ets, 
the  young  deigyman  awoke  to  find 
it  clear  morning.  Through  the  leaves 
of  the  pear-tree  which  shaded  the 
window,  the  sunshine  came  atream- 
ing  in ;  and  outside  the  birds  were 
h^rd  chirping  about  the  eaves.  His 
eye  wandered  through  the  room,  a 
Kw  hours  a|^  the  ughted  scene  of 
so  much  noisy  miserv,  now  weariqg 
its  quiet,  disarranged  momix^  look. 
Raising  himself  on  his  elbow,  he 
gazed  at  the  deeper  by  his  aide.  Her 
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face  was  slightly  flushed ;  her  under 
eyelids,  swei>t  by  their  fair  lashes, 
wore  the  veiny  hue  which  follows 
wecpinff ;  the  breath  went  and  came 
aomy  tnroa^  her  parted  Kps ;  and 
her  light  hair  overspread  her  neck 
and  Tpmow  in  Ions  loose  ringlets. 
Her  sleep  was  genUe  and  profound. 
He  ^Lzed  long  at  the  unconscious 
brestner,  never  more  lovely  than  at 
this  moment  of  sweet  repose  after 
sorrow.     •*  My  poor  Helen!"  he  at 
length  said ;  and  bending  down  kissed 
her  lips.    Faintly  she  nnfaeaved  her 
two  bine  mndows,  still   sleeping ; 
then,  as  they  shut  again,  a  frown  or 
expression  of  pain  passed  over  her 
countenance  ;   and  she  turned  her 
cheek  to  the   pillow  with  a  sigh. 
"Even  in  sleep  she  hates  me,"  ne 
said,  tremulously.     **  Oh,  Helen  T 
He  rose,  dre^ed  nimself,  all  save  his 
hat,  which  was  not  in  the  room,  and 
went  out  while  she  still  slept.    No 
one  was  astir  in  the  manse.  Unlock- 
ing the  door,  he  widked  into  the  open 
air,  out  at  the  garden-gate,  and  on 
and  on.     Striking  out  of  the  avenue 
into  a  path  through  a  field  on  the 
left,  he  traversed  the  field,  and  was 
in  the  act  of  climbing  over  a  pdins 
to  reach  a  cross- way  which  bounded 
it,  when  a  man  who  was  cutting  turf 
on  the  other  side  of  the  bank  raised 
his  head,  and,  evidently  surprised  at 
the   appearance   of  the   clergyman 
abroad  at  such  an  hour  and  in  such 
a  guise,  sduted  him  by  discontinuing 
his  work  and  touching  his  bonnet. 
The   youth    nodded,    but  did   not 
speak;  and  the  man  gazed  with  no 
httle  astonishment  after  him,  till  a 
swell  of  the  grotmd  hid  him  from 
view. 
About  a  mile  from  the  manse  of 

^  and  at  a  part  of  the  coast  not 

much  frequented,  the  sea  formed  a 
small  bight  among  the  rocks,  which, 
although  the  shore  in  j^cneral  was 
jagged  and  rocky,  were  here  higher, 
and  flung  together  in  more  romantic 
shapes  than  at  any  other  part.  One 
8pot  in  this  cove,  especialb^,  was  cele- 
brated for  its  wild  and  dismal  gran- 
deur. This  was  where  the  surge, 
after  dashing  against  many  outer 
shelves  and  far-proiecting  masses  of 
rock,  rushed  through  a  narrow  open- 
ing into  a  circular  pool  or  pot  of  un- 


known depth,  where  at  high  tide  the 
water,  wim  a  peculiar  purple-green 
tinge,  plashed  lazily  agamst  the  sides 
of  me  dilf,  but  at  low  tide  might  be 
heard  roaring  through  a  cavern 
which  went  for  into  the  rock  be- 
neath water-maiic.  From  this  pool, 
which  from  time  immemorial  had 
borne  the  name  of  Brownie*s  Pot, 
the  cliff  rose  sheer  on  all  sides  to  an 
immense  height,  jutting  out  here  and 
there  into  a  few  white  and  splintery 
abruptnesses,  about  which  the  sea- 
birds  incessantly  flew.  Above,  from 
the  land  side,  a  soft  carpet  of  grass 
spread  almost  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff; 
and  the  main  point  with  the  few 
tourists  who  visited  the  parish  of 

was  to  stand  or  recline  on  this 

carpet  at  a  safe  distance  from  the 
precipice,  some  time  after  low  water, 
and  hearken,  with  the  wide  seabord 
in  view,  to  the  thundering  of  the 
tide  into  the  Brownie's  Cave  be- 
neath. 

It  wasin  the  direction  of  Brownie's 
Cave  that  the  man  cutting  turf  saw 

the  minister  of  the  parish  of 

walk  without  his  hat  on  the  long- 
remembered  mominff  of  the  6th  of 
September,  18 — .  That  afternoon 
the  body  of  the  young  clergyman 
was  found  floating  at  the  foot  of  the 
diffin  Brownie's  rot.  It  was  brought 
out  with  some  difficulty,  and  con- 
veyed to  the  nearest  house.  The 
countenance  was  much  distorted,  and 
there  was  a  deep  gash  on  the  right 
temple.  The  corpse  was  privately 
buned  before  morninff,  in  a  grave 
dug  among  the  hemlock-stalks,  close 
by  the  wall,  in  an  unoccupied  corner 
of  the  churchyard,  where  the  sexton 
used  to  throw  his  broken  pieces  of 
coffin. 

The  widowed  younc  wife  returned 
to  the  dty  from  which  she  had 
come.  And  the  sun  shone  on  that 
parish,  and  the  linnet  sang,  and  the 
sea  beat  against  the  rocks,  and  men 
ploughed  the  land  and  whistled ; 
nevertheless,  it  remained  from  that 
hour  overshadowed  with  a  fear  and 
a  mystery,  and  the  gusts  of  night 
swept  aye  mournfully  over  it,  for 
that  there  the  Lord  had  done  a  ter- 
rible thing,  and  an  immature  young 
sotd  had  rushed  upon  its  doom. 
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PROPOSED  COMMERCIAL. mSStOK  TO  JAPAK. 


^  has  recently  been  cx- 
»th  in' Germany  and  Holland, 
by  a  proposal,  Avhich  originated  with 
the  press,  to  despatch  a  commercial 
mission  from  this  country  to  Japan. 
But  there  exists  no  ^ound  for  any 
such  feeling.  The  o^ect  of  the  ne- 
gotiations into  which  it  has  been  pro- 
posed to  enter  is,  not  to  forestall  the 
maritime  nations  of  the  Ckintinent  by 
first  stepping  forward  and  taking  the 
lead,  but  to  accomplish  an  enterprise 
which  no  one  else  seems  disposed  to 
undertake  in  a  manner  likely  to  en- 
sure success.  And  this  will  be  made 
manifest  hereafter,  should  the  pre- 
sent ministers,  under  the  influence  of 
public  opinion  unequiyocally  de- 
clared, resolve  upon  throwing  open  to 
the  industry  or  Europe  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  extensive  markets 
in  the  farther  East. 

To  many  persons  the  Japanese 
empire  is  a  sort  of  fabulous  land, 
where  the  Portuguese  of  old  were 
supposed  to  have  found  their  El- 
Dorado,  and  about  which,  in  more 
modem  times,  Dutchmen  have 
dreamed  whilst  sailing  beyond  the 
Golden  Chersonese.  And  it  deserves, 
in  some  respects,  to  be  ranked  among 
imrthical  regions;  for,  in  pursuance 
of  a  policy  originating  with  the 
Chinese,  though  never  literally  acted 
upon  by  them,  it  has  contrived  almost 
completely  to  sever  itself  from  the 
social  system  of  the  world.  In  the 
execution  of  this  design  it  has  been 
greatly  favoured  by  its  geographical 
position.  Moored  at  the  farther  ex- 
tremity of  Asia,  far  out  in  the  great 
Northern  Pacific,  the  active  agents 
of  commerce  have  had  little  occasion 
to  touch  upon  its  shores,— from  which 
they  have  been  repelled,  moreover, 
by  the  apprehension  of  inhospitable 
treatment.  Still,  from  time  to  time, 
in  the  lapse  of  centuries,  a  few  scat- 
tered adventurers,  one  after  another, 
have  broken  through  the  established 
practice,  and,  in  contempt  of  the 
imperial  mandates,  ventured  to  make 
their  appearance  in  the  port  of 
Nangasaki,  offering  the  suflen  ex- 
clusives  to  exchange  commodities 
with  them,  and  receive  them  back 
like  prodigals  into  the  mansion  of 
civilbation.  We  make  in  this  matter 
little  account  of  the  Dutchy  since  the 


restricted  interconrse  they  cany  on 
with  the  Japanese  is  not  mt  of  stale 
with  state,  but  a  wholly  copteuiptiMe 
one,  conducted  by  servile  specnkEters, 
who  consent  to  traffic  in  chaiitt,  and 
a  great  but  barbarous  govenunent, 
rendered  overbearing  BnaiaadkaA  by 
the  consdousness  of  power. 

Moral  and  political  phenomeBa, 
however,  appear  wonderfol  (mdIj  so 
long  as  they  continue  unexplained. 
We  shall  shew  in  what  dreumstanees 
the  exclusive  system  of  the  Jcpaaeae 
oriinnated,  and  it  will  then,  nerhqpa, 
be  round,  that  although  in  uetr  at- 
tempt to  realise  it  they  have  displajed 
unusual  pertinacity,  both  tbetr  mo- 
tives and  their  conduct  are  perfectly 
intelligible.  Maroo  Polo  was  tlw 
first  traveller  who  revealed  to  Bnrope 
the  existence  of  those  remote  lalaiids, 
against  which  the  Tartar  oonqiieron 
of  Cathay  sent  immense  naval  surma^ 
mentsinvain.  The  inhabitants  tlieii, 
as  now,  were  fierce  and  warlike, 
warmly  attached  to  their  nstiooal 
independence,  and,  unlike  the  sIsTish 
multitude  of  China,  always  ready  to 
defend  it  at  the  peril  of  their  ifves. 
But  Marco  Polo  himself  was  loog 
r^iarded  as  a  sort  of  legendary  per- 
sonage, and  his  relations  were  eon- 
founded  with  the  fabulous  tales  of 
the  poets,  though  he  had  the  hoaiaor 
of  suggesting  to  Columbus,  whose 
genius  could  Efympathise  with  his,  the 
track  which  led  to  the  discoveiy  of  a 
new  world. 

After  the  deatii  of  this  Olostrioas 
Venetian,  Japan  again  retreated  iaCo 
the  domains  of  darkness,  and  was  no 
more  heard  of  for  nearly  three  eeo- 
turies.  Europe  was  too  busy  with 
its  own  ignorance  to  think  of  mari- 
time discoveiy .  Theological  diqmta- 
tions  devoured  its  energies,  and  in 
the  great  night  of  ages,  as  in  the 
natural  night,  the  few  honn  imme- 
diately preceding  the  dawn  were  tlie 
coldest  and  most  obscure.  At  length, 
Yasco  di  Gama  doubled  the  C^ipe  of 
Storms,  afterwards  of  Good  Hd^; 
and  the  Portuguese,  wiUi  a  boldness 
of  adventure  which  has  had  hat  few 
parallels,  pushed  their  ocmqnests  and 
discoveries  in  the  Eastern  sets  till, 
in  the  year  1542,  Fortune  eonduded 
them  to  the  ^dea  shores  of  Japan. 

A  trivial  arcumstaoee  suggested  to 
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tliem  so  early  as  the  year  1549  vast 
scbemes  of  ambition,  which  they 
forthwith  sought  to  carry  into  effect. 
Ia  the  spffiDg  of  that  year  a  Japanese 
convert  sail^  in  a  rortuguese  ship 
to  Groa,  where  he  was  baptised  ana 
ordained.  He  represented  his  coun- 
trymen —  truly,  as  it  afterwards 
app^uned — to  be  exceedingly  well 
disposed  to  receiye  Christianitv,  and 
witoout  much  difficulty  prevailed  on 
the  authorities  of  that  settlement  to 
fiend  bock  with  him  on  his  return  a 
number  of  missionaries,  among  whom 
was  St.  Francis  Xavier,  sumamed 
the  Apostle  of  the  Indies. 

A  remarkable  disolav  of  European 
avarice  and  lust  of  dominion  now 
ensued.  The  merchants  and  mis- 
nonaries  of  Portugal  vied  with  each 
other  in  their  zeal;  the  former  for 
the  acquisition  of  riches,  the  latter 
Ibr  the  attainment  of  spiritual  power, 
-which  has  often  been  used  as  a  means 
to  the  same  end.  Among  the  mer« 
€antile  adventurers  many  settled  in 
the  country,  married  into  the  wealth- 
iest and  noblest  families,  and  thus 
acquired  so  extensive  an  influence, 
that  they  could  dispose  of  their  com- 
modities almost  at  any  price  they 
pleased.  Immense  fortunes  were 
consequently  realised  in  the  space  of 
a  very  few  years,  and  a  number  of 
needy  adventurers,  who  had  pre- 
viously, at  moderate  profits,  hawked 
their  goods  throughout  the  East,  were 
suddenly  transformed  into  so  many 
princes.  Nor  were  the  ecclesiastics 
behind  their  secular  brethren  in  suc- 
cess. Mammon  reined  triumphantly 
over  all,  and  during  an  interval — 
not,  however,  of  long  duration — no 
less  than  three  hundred  tons  of  gold 
were  transported  annually  from  Japan 
and  Macao. 

They  who  are  acquainted  with  ^e 
history  of  maritime  enterj^rise  know 
how  great  are  the  fluctuations  which 
take  place  in  the  profits  of  merchants, 
and  tlmt  the  discoverers  of  a  new 
market  often  sweep  awa^  a  golden 
harvest,  leaving  comparativelv  mean 
gains  to  their  successors.  The  vast 
profits  of  the  Portuguese,  therefore, 
will  not  surprise  them ;  neither  will 
they  regard  as  incredible  what  the 
Dutch  relate,  that,  on  certam  articles 
of  merchan^se,  as  much  as  5000 
per  cent  was  sometimes  made.  But 
successful  enterprise  b^^ts  rivalry. 
No  sooner  had  the  first  adventurers 


laid  open  the  field,  than  others,  still 
more  hardy,  appeared  to  dispute  it 
with  them.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
however,  that  in  the  history  of  the 
intercourse  held  by  European  nations 
with  Japan,  there  is  an  obscure  in- 
terval, extending  over  the  first  ten 
years  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
during  which  several  unrecorded 
visits  would  appear,  from  some  im- 
perfect hints  occurring  in  writers  of 
the  period,  to  have  been  made  to 
Firando. 

On  these,  seeing  they  are  wrapt  in 
uncertainty,  it  would  be  useless  to 
dwell,  especially  as  events  enough 
remain  on  record  to  occupy  all  the 
limits  and  leisure  we  can  at  present 
bestow  upon  the  subject.  In  the 
year  1598,  William  Adams,  who  had 
been  a  master  in  the  navy  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  sailed  in  a  Dutch  ship 
through  the  straits  of  Magellan  into 
the  Pacific,  where,  after  undergoing 
great  hardshifM,  he  was  driven  north- 
ward by  a  series  of  tempests,  and  ul- 
timately wrecked  on  the  Japanese 
coast.  At  first,  through  the  mis- 
representations of  the  Portuguese,  be 
was  treated  harshly.  They  saw  very 
clearly  what  his  coming  boded,  and 
though  we  may  condemn  their  mo- 
rality, we  must,  while  so  doing,  admit 
that  they  only  did  what  most  other 
trading  nations  would  have  done. 
Their  crooked  policy,  nevertheless, 
availed  them  little.  Adams,  pos- 
sessing much  practical  knowledge, 
and  experiencea  in  the  ways  of  man- 
kind, soon  made  himself  useful  to  the 
Japanese,  by  building  them  ships 
after  the  English  model,  and  other- 
wise giving  proof  of  a  capacity  to 
further  their  interests  as  a  people. 
He  rose,  consequently,  in  favour  at 
court,  and  was  at  length  held  in  such 
esteem  by  the  emperor,  that  he  be- 
stowed on  bun  a  rich  estate,  and 
sought  by  all  means  to  attach  him  to 
his  service.  Still  Adams,  who  had 
left  behind  him  a  wife  and  children 
in  England,  desired  earnestly  to  re- 
turn home,  and  f^wiklymade  known 
his  feelings.  The  emperor,  while 
refusing  this  request — upon  the 
ground,  it  would  seem,  that  his  as- 
sistance was  necessary  to  promote  the 
maritime  interests  of  Jai>an— granted 
him  permission  to  invite  both  his 
countrymen  the  English  and  his  late 
emnloyers  the  Dutch  to  open  up  a 
traae  with  every  part  of  the  empire. 
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At  the  time  of  which  we  speak, 
however,  the  system  of  exclusion  had 
never  heen  thought  of.  All  nations 
were  welcomed  in  Japan,  and  the 
mariners  of  that  country,  naturally 
daring,  carried  on  an  active  inter- 
course with  the  Hindu  Chinese  com- 
munities and  the  various  sroups  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago.  Kisteadof 
crippling  the  junks  hy  an  arbitrary 
interference  with  the  art  of  ship- 
building, the  government,  as  we  have 
seen,  sought  to  introduce  improve- 
ments by  imitating  foreign  models, 
so  that  there  then  existed  no  reasons 
for  suspecting  that  the  Japanese 
islands  would  not  continue  to  be 
swaj^ed  by  the  common  laws  of  civi- 
lisation, and  advance  with  the  rest  of 
mankind. 

Adams  was  not  fortunate  in  the 
channels  he  selected  through  which 
to  transmit  his  letters,  either  to  the 
English  or  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
pany. He  would  appear  to  have 
written  either  towards  the  dose  of 
1605,  or  in  the  beginning  of  the  fol- 
lowing jear ;  but  his  missives  went 
wandenng  about  the  Archipelaeo 
until  1609,  when  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Dutch  authorities  at 
Batavia,  they  at  length  produced  the 
desired  effect,  for  a  ship,  laden  with 
rich  merchandise,  was  immediately 
despatched,  and  reached  Firando  on 
the  1st  of  July. 

During  the  previous  year,  Captain 
John  Saris,  tlien  principal  of  the 
English  factory  at  fiantam,  seems  to 
have  received  some  intelligence  of 
Adams*s  situation  and  influence  in 
Japan,  whether  by  letter  or  mere 
report  is  not  known;  but  in  what- 
ever way  the  facts  of  the  case  came 
to  his  knowledge,  he  would  seem,  on 
his  return  to  England,  to  have  pro- 
jected a  voyage  to  that  country,  and 
to  have  obtamed  letters  of  recom- 
mendation from  King  James  I.  vrith 
that  view.  He  sail^  on  the  1 7th 
of  April,  1611,  and  reaching  Java 
after  many  perils  and  adventures  in 
the  course  of  the  following  year, 
found  there  one  of  the  letters  of 
William  Adams,  which  strengthened 
him  in  his  design.  Accordingly  in 
1613,  he  arrived  with  the  first  Eng- 
lish ship  in  Japan,  and  commenced 
that  intercourse  which,  though  in- 
terrupted for  more  than  two  centu- 
ries, mav  yet,  by  a  bold  and  judici- 
ous diplomacy,  be  converted  into  a 


source  of  natbnal  wealth  to  us,  tad 
of  civilisation  and  eal%fatenment  to 
the  Japanese. 

Captain  Saris  found  the  chief  of 
Firamlo,  whom  he  dknifies  witii  the 
name  of  King,  exoee&igly  well  dis- 
posed to  enter  into  commercnl  nh- 
tions  with  ibe  English ;  though  the 
Dutch,  who  had  preceded  us,  and 
excee^gly  dreaded  the  loss  of  the 
market,  put  in  practice  all  their  ac- 
customea  arts  to  create  a  prejudioe 
against  the  new-comers.  It  u  satis- 
factory, however,  to  observe,  that 
the  peonle  of  Japan  quickly  dis- 
cerned the  difiTerence  between  our 
rivals  and  us,  and  gave  ample  evi- 
dence of  the  superior  confidence  tbej 
put  in  our  probity  and  honour.  Ne- 
vertheless, It  soon  appeared  that  the 
Portuguese  had  fbr  tne  time  epoikd 
the  trade.  Our  merchand&e,  thonsh 
greatly  adnured,  sold  but  tMkj. 
There  had,  in  fact,  been  a  giat  of 
European  goods,  and  it  was  only  bj 
degrees  that  the  taste  for  useful  com- 
modities could  be  revived,  together 
with  the  resolution  to  give  adeqinte 
prices  for  them.  The  fectoiy  we 
nad  established  at  Firando  continued 
in  ezistenoe  ten  years,  that  is,  from 
1613  to  1623,  when,  through  the 
negligence  and  a^pathy  of  the  East 
India  Company,  it  \n»  vdu&tarily 
abandoned. 

We  now  look  back  with  extreme 
surprise  at  this  act  of  a  commercial 
body  which  ought  better  to  have  un- 
derstood its  interest,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  country  at  lai^ge.    Bnt  the 
East  India  Compimy  then  partook  of 
the   slothfulness  which  had  seized 
upon  the  government  and  the  whole 
people  of  England.    There  was  nei- 
ther vi^ur  in  the  administration  nor 
enterprise  in  the  subject    James  I. 
was  too  busy  in  writing  CamUerUasb 
against  Tbfocca,  in  investigating  the 
subject  of  Demtmology  aii  WiUh- 
craj%   in   entertaining  his  hung^ 
minions  from  the    North,  and  fn 
stuning  the  scaffold  with  the  best 
and  bravest  blood  of  our  countov,  to 
think  of  extendmp  the  circle  csoot 
foreign  trade.    The  lull  which  pre- 
ceded the  great  political  tempest  may 
be   said   to   have   begun.     Peopj^ 
were  sharpening  their  wits  and  thdr 
swords,  tnough,  perhaps,  nnconad- 
ously,for  domestic  broils,  and  looked 
with  disdain  on  the  humble  profits  of 
trade.     Baleigh*s  distiiigoi^ed  g«' 
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nifis  failed  to  inspire  with  enthusiasm 
the  craven  spirit  of  the  aee.  Truck- 
ling to  the  Spaniftrds  at  home,  we,  in 
Japan,  permitted  the  majesty  of 
Great  Britain  to  he  eclipsed  by  a 
knot  of  knavish  Dutdimen,  to  whom 
we  relinquished  a  market  which,  in 
onr  hands,  might  still  have  been  pro- 
lific of  innumerable  advantages,  mo- 
ral and  commercial. 

But  from  the  first  the  East  Tndia 
Compamr  had  regarded  the  trade  of 
Japan  n*om  an  entirely  false  point 
of  view,    esteeming  it  merely  as  a 
means    of  throwing   open   that   of 
China.  ^  It  is  curious  to  observe  the 
f     revolutions  brought  about  in  these 
matters  by  time.    We  may  shortly, 
perhaps,  should  the  present  govern- 
ment carry  out  the  intentions  which 
it  is  understood  to  entertain,  chiefly 
value  the  privileges  we   have  ac- 
quired in  China  as  a  means  of  open- 
ing to  us  the  commerce  of  Japan. 
Or,  if  this  be  too  much  to  say,  at 
least  it  wOl  be  acknowledged,  that 
among  the  principal  benefits  we  are 
likely  to  derive  from  our  intercourse 
with  China,  will  be  the  hold  it  must 
inevitably  give  us  on  the  vast  popu- 
lations lying  to  the  east  and  south 
of  it. 

"When  by  our  own  fault  we  had  lost 
the  Japanese  trade,  we  began  to  regret 
our  folly  and  precipitance,  and  four- 
teen years  later  sought  to  remedy 
the  mischief.  In  1637,  the  fleet  under 
Lord  Weddel,  touched  at  Nangasaki, 
where  an  attempt  was  made  to  open 
negotiations,  but  without  success. 
The  conspiracy  of  the  Portuguese, 
magnified  and  filled  with  imaginary 
horrors  by  the  Dutch,  had  deeply 
alarmed  tne  Japanese  government, 
and  rendered  it  to  the  last  degree 
jealous  of  forei^ers.  How  far  we 
were  implicated  in  the  misrepresent- 
ations or  the  day,  to  which  our  most 
persevering  rivals  gave  currencjr,  it 
18  now  impossible  to  discover,  with- 
out a  minute  study  of  the  native  an- 
nals of  Japan,  which,  afler  all,  from 
their  brevity  and  imperfection,  might 
not  enable  us  to  clear  up  the  mat- 
ter. Certain  it  is  that  Lord  Wed- 
del's  visit  was  ineffectual.  The  rea- 
son, which  at  that  time  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  supply,  has  since 
been  made  plain  by  events,  for  the 
Japanese  were  then  on  the  eve  of 
that  unparalleled  persecution  which 
extinguished  Christianity   in   their 


empire.  Even  the  presence  of  the 
Dutch,  servile  and  submissive  as 
they  were,  excited  suspicion,  which 
they  afterwards  in  great  part  allayed, 
by  co-operating  with  the  native 
princes  in  the  extermination  of  their 
brethren  in  religion.  The  record  of 
this  infamous  crime  has  been  pre- 
served by  their  own  historian,  who 
blushes  in  consigning  it  to  posterity. 
Decency  as  well  as  humanity  forbids 
our  entering  into  the  details  of  those 
fearful  transactions,  during  which 
several  hundred  thousand  persons 
perished.  On  storming  the  great 
fortress  in  the  rebellion  of  Sma- 
bara,  the  imperial  forces,  after  mount- 
ing the  battlements,  waded  ankle 
deep  in  the  blood  of  the  Christians, 
who  gave  their  conquerors  the  exam- 
ple of  a  defence  unequalled  in  the 
annals  of  Japan.  But  when  this  last 
struggle  for  liberty  of  conscience  had 
terminated,  the  light  which  had 
dawned  upon  those  islands  from  the 
west  was  supposed  to  be  quenched 
in  blood ;  ana  in  reality,  there  has 
never  been  any  open  profession  of 
Christianity  in  the  whole  country 
from  that  day  to  this. 

It  is  perfectly  intelligible  why  at 
such  an  epoch  tne  Japanese  govern- 
ment should  be  iealous  of  any  Christ- 
ian powers,  wnose  representatives 
made  their  appearance  in  formidable 
numbers  on  the  coast;  since,  con- 
scious of  their  own  sanguinary  de- 
signs, they  naturally  feared  lest  their 
secret  should  transpire  and  excite 
the  active  sympathy  of  Christendom. 
The  Dutch,  moreover,  are  known  to 
have  exerted  all  their  influence  to 
exclude  us  from  the  country.  Of 
the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  they 
had  now  ceased  to  entertain  any 
dresd,  but,  by  a  sort  of  political  pre- 
sentiment, they  looked  with  alarm 
on  the  slightest  approach  of  that 
power  which  was  afterwards  to  hum- 
ble their  fla^  on  ever^  sea,  and  to 
chase  them  with  i^ommy  from  their 
dominion  over  the  islands.  What 
we  ultimately  restored  to  them,  we 
restored  through  magnanimity ;  and 
our  reward,  just  as  might  have  been 
expected,  has  been  unquenchable  en- 
mity. 

However,  at  the  period  of  the 
seventeenth  century  to  which  we 
have  referred,  the  step  we  look  to 
renew  with  Japan  the  intercourse 
we  had  ourselves  interrupted  proved 
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unayailing ;  as  did  likewise  the  at* 
tempt  we  afterwards  made  in  1673. 
Bat  this  time  the  Japanese  stated 
their  reasons.  Charles  II.  had  mar« 
ried  a  princess  of  Portugal,  which, 
according  to  their  views  of  policy, 
melted  the  two  nations  into  one,  or, 
at  least,  made  us  the  inheritors  of 
the  quarrels  and  antipathies  of  the 
Portugese.  Our  enTovs  were  there* 
fore  dismissed,  dvilly  though  firmly, 
and  thenceforward,  during  a  long 
period  of  time,  Japan  appears  to  have 
been  wholly  omitted  from  our  politi- 
cal and  commercial  calculations,  as 
well  as  fhun  those  of  all  other  civil- 
ised communities. 

At  this  -point  of  our  rapid  sum* 
mary  of  events,  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the 
country  and  nation  whose  trade  we 
thus  capriciously  sacrificed;  for  it 
appears  to  be  susoentible  of  no  man- 
ner of  doubt  that,  nad  we  employed 
able  envoys,  we  might  have  dispelled 
the  prejudices  of  the  Japanese  go- 
vernment, and  recovered  the  ground 
we  had  lost. 

The  empire  of  Japan,  enjoying  a 
temperate  dimate,  and  blessed  for 
the  most  part  with  a  fertile  sop,  con- 
sists of  a  large  cluster  of  islands, 
greatly  varying  in  size  and  figure. 
We  abandon  to  geographers  the  mi- 
nute description  of  them,  but  may 
observe  in  general,  that  they  nossess 
a  remarkably  indented  line  or  coast, 
with  innumerable  bays  and  harbours, 
and  every  possible  inducement  to 
a  sea-fanng  life.  At  one  time  the 
greater  islands,  owing  to  the  preva- 
lence of  destructive  wars,  wero  re- 
markable for  their  unproductiveness. 
Forests  abounding  in  wild  beasts, 
thouj^h  not  for  the  most  part  of  the 
carnivorous  kinds,  coverea  vast  tracts 
in  the  interior,  where  numbers  of 
the  rural  population  subsisted  on  the 
produce  of  the  chace.  These  facts 
nave  been  inadvertently  introduced 
b^  some  writers  into  their  descrip- 
tions of  the  empire  at  a  later  period, 
when  the  obstacles  to  improvement 
having  been  removed,  up^ulture 
had  Men  brought  to  mucn  perfec- 
tk>n,  put  woods  and  forests  to  flight, 
and  m  many  cases  carried  its  tri- 
umphs to  the  vexy  summits  of  the 
mountains.  The  obstacles  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made  were  these : 
Formerly  the  empire  of  Japan, 
though!  nominally  undei:  one  head, 


was  divided,  like  Franee  in  the  mid- 
dle ages,  between  a  number  oiydLj 
princes,  who,  too  strong  for  subordi- 
nation and  too  weak  for  indcpe&d- 
enoe,  maintained  a  perpetual  struggle 
among  themadves,  and   fre^nentlj 
entered  into  leagues  to  resist  the 
crown.    Under  &TOur»ble  circum- 
stances this  order  of  things  might 
have  ripened  into  a  eonfederatba  of 
free  states,  but  by  a  fatality  com- 
mon tliroughout   the    East,  eveiy 
thing  tendS  to  strengthen  the  im- 
perifld  authority  and  crush  the  smaller 
chiefs,  until  about  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century  the  latter 
were  completely  reduced  to  subjec- 
tion.   Nor  was  thia,  under  the  dr^ 
cumstances  of  the  country,  to  be  la- 
mented.   The  prevalence  of  anarchy 
forbade  all  improvement.     Bat  if 
soon  as  the  imperial  authority  hid 
acquired  a  complete  and  undiqMited 
ascendancy,  all  dasaes  of  the  popa* 
lation  applied  themselves  to  udas- 
trious  pursuits,  and  the  conditioD  of 
the  whole  empire  was  n^^y  ame- 
liorated.    We  must  not,  however, 
while  acknowledging  this  fad^omit 
all  allusion  to  another,  which  may 
in  many  respects  be  rmrded  asmore 
important;  xiamelv,  that  when  the 
country  was  divided  between  many 
petty  princes,  each  chief  displayed  a 
strong  desire  to  offer  more  iiidaee- 
ments  than  his  neighbours  to  fo- 
reign merchants  to  trade  with  hb 
ports,  or  settle  in  his  dominions :  so 
that,  had  Japan  continued  to  be  bro- 
ken up  into  small  prindnalitiefl^  u  it 
vras  when  Europeans  first  landed 
there,  much  greater  progiesB  would 
have  been  mde  in  forei^  inter- 
course and  internal  civilisatioiL 

With  respect  to  the  oommerdal  re- 
sources of  the  country,  which  lew 
have  examined  andfewer  still  haveun- 
derstood,  it  will  not  appear  sariffisuv 
that  extravagant  and  oontraoictory 
notions  shouM  prevaiL  One  of  wj 
leading  organs  of  the  oooluieow 
press,  TheAygdntrgkGazetie,tec&ii\y 
attempted  to  shew,  in  oppodtioD  to 
The  Afandng  Ckronide  and  ^ 
Times,  flrst^  that  Japan  is  incapaa- 
tated  by  nature  from  making  any 
great  progress  in  commeree ;  and,  se- 
cond, that  if  this  were  not  the  caae, 
the  character  of  the  nation  is  so  htf- 
tile  to  strangers,  that  no  teuxMm 
hope  can  exist  of  overooming  their 
disinclimtjont   Almost  ss  a  m^^' 
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of  ooQTse  the  German  journal  ap- 
plauded the  exclttsiTe  system,  view* 
mg  it  rather  as  a  measure  of  prudence 
than  as  an  effort  of  barbarism.  But 
-we  know  ftt>m  what  feeling  such 
theories  proceed.  Great  Bntain  is 
i^garded,  throughout  the  whole 
world,  as  the  apostle  of  commerce 
and  freedom ;  and  it  is  observed, 
that  wherever  she  has  extensive  deal* 
ingfl,  a  new  system  of  thinking  and 
acting  is,  almost  of  necessity,  mtro- 
duced :  that  the  subjects  of  a  despotic 
goYemment  should  view  sucn  a 
process  with  dislike  is  perfectly 
natural. 

But  what,  when  properl;^  exa- 
mined, has  Japan  eained  by  its  ex* 
clusiYe  system  ?  Have  its  institu- 
tions been  beneficiallv  developed? 
Have  the  arts  of  polished  life  made 
great  progress  there?  Is  the  go- 
vernment powerful  ?  Are  the  people 
happy  ?  Do  they  concur  with  their 
rolers  in  thinkmg  that  foreigners 
craght  to  be  repelled  from  their 
shores,  and  that  tneir  own  condition 
would  be  deteriorated  by  their  in* 
tercourse  with  various  merchants 
firom  the  west  ? 

Whether  with  or  without  reason, 
the  inhabitants  of  Japan  earnestly 
desire  their  government  to  lay  aside 
its  antiquated  maxims,  and  permit 
them  to  re-enter  the  circle  of  human 
brotherhood.  Experience  has  taught 
them  that  the  welfare  of  the  people 
is  often  based  on  a  different  founda* 
tion  fh>m  the  power  of  the  rulers. 
It  may  possibly  suit  the  existing  dv* 
nasty  to  keep,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
dticens  of  the  empire  mm  coming 
in  contact  with  the  innovating  races 
of  Christendom,  who,  in  many  cases 
at  least,  look  with  scorn  on  the  past, 
and  are  eager,  by  the  overthrow  of 
worn-out  systems,  to  open  them- 
selves a  wav  to  superior  prosperity. 
But  the  industrious  classes,  there  as 
elsewhere,  seem  to  have  made  the 
discovery  that  ^vemors  are  not  al- 
ways the  best  friends  of  the  governed. 
There  is,  after  all,  such  a  thing  as 
common  sense  in  Japan^  where  men, 
capable  of  thinking,  have  convinced 
themsdves,  that  if  there  ever  existed 
a  reason  for  banishing  and  excluding 
the  Portuguese,  and  all  other  Eu- 
ropeans along  with  them,  it  has  long 
ago  oeased  to  deserve  any  considera- 
tion, because  the  maxuns  of  policy 
by  which,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 


teenth centuries,  European  communi- 
ties were  related,  have  now  become 
obsolete.  It  seems  to  them,  there- 
fore, that  their  material  interests  are 
sacrificed  to  a  superannuated  notion. 
They  find  themselves  in  possession 
of  numerous  articles,  both  natural 
and  artificial,  of  which  they  have  no 
need,  and  would  be  glad  to  exchange 
for  others  superabundant  in  Europe, 
but  rare  or  not  at  all  known  among 
them.  This  fact  they  render  evident 
by  a  thousand  indications;  by  crowd- 
ing round  European  vessels  whenever 
they  touch  upon  their  shores,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  incredible  risks  they  are 
supposed  to  run,  bartering  and  traf- 
ficking with  the  strangers. 

It  is  not,  we  may  be  sure,  to  a  pa- 
ternal policy  that  they  attribute  the 
hostility  of  their  government,  but  to 
a  passion  for  crude  despotism,  which 
is  always  more  practicable  among 
simple  and  secluded  people  than 
amonff  races  excited  bv  emulation,  or 
ureea  into  reforms  by  enlightened 
and  alluring  theories.  For,  practi- 
cally, what  advantage  do  they  reap 
from  the  interdiction  of  intercourse 
with  strangers  ?  Are  they  not  urged 
by  a  natural  impulse  towards  the  de- 
velopemcnt  of  manufacturing  indus- 
try, and  to  produce  innumerable 
articles  of  which  they  are  forbidden  to 
dispose?  Is  it  not  by  stealUi  that 
they  forward  to  Europe  some  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  their  ingenuity? 
A  German  politician  may,  doubtless, 
regard  with  complacency  the  ob- 
stacles to  sodal  improvement,  created 
by  the  Japanese  government,  because 
tney  remmd  him  of  similar  con* 
trivances  in  his  own  enlightened 
country,  where  both  the  souls  and 
bodies  of  men  move  in  fetters ;  but 
we  who  have,  at  least,  achieved  the 
privilege  of  speaking  our  minds  as 
we  please,  look  wiUi  pity  on  the 
citizens  of  a  state  who  can  neither 
sell  what  they  fabricate  nor  even  fa- 
bricate what  the^r  please,  and  who 
are  so  far  firom  b&nf  allowed  to  ex- 

Sress  their  own  opmions,  Uiat  it  is 
eath  to  be  detected  in  possession  of 
certain  repositories  of  new  ideas. 

However,  though  the  industry  of 
the  Japanese  is  greatly  cramped,  thev 
still  possess  abundant  materials,  both 
natural  and  artificial,  for  carrying  on 
a  large  and  lucrative  trade  with 
foreign  nations.  To  enumerate  all 
the  productions  of  the  country  would 
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be  tedioQB,  bnt  we  may  glance  at  two 
or  three  of  the  principal,  merely  to 
shew  how  erroneons  are  llie  ideas  to 
which  some  foreign  journals  have 
recently  attempted  to  give  currency. 
The  Japanese,  they  say,  are  a  poor 
people,  with  whom  to  trade  would 
be  unprofitable.  But  how  has  this 
conclusion  been  arrived  at?  Why, 
forsooth,  by  studying  the  diplomatic 
note  addre^ed  by  the  court  of  Tedo 
to  the  Russian  eny(^,  in  1805,  in 
which  the  poverty  of  the  empire  is 
insisted  on  as  a  reason  for  declining 
to  enter  into  commercial  relations 
with  so  wealthy  and  powerful  a  state 
as  that  of  the  czar.  But  can  it  be 
difficult  to  comprehend  the  reason  of 
such  misrepresentations  P  Facts  have 
since  come  to  light  which  prove  that 
the  Japanese  government  has  long 
felt  extreme  dread  of  Russia,  which, 
by  Dushing  its  conquests  along  the 
wnole  northern  zone  of  Asia,  has  too 
clearly  revealed  its  intention  of  sob- 
Tugating  in  turn  all  its  weaker  neigh- 
bours. The  court  of  Yedo,  in  its 
profound  policy,  resembles  the  os- 
trich, labouring  to  render  its  opu- 
lence invisible  by  spreading  before  it 
a   small   diplomatic   note.     At   so 

£)or  a  device  the  Russian  agent 
nghed  heartily,  though  not  having 
been  instructed  to  employ  any  other 
means  than  those  of  persuasion,  he 
feigned  satisfaction,  and  departed. 

KeverthelesB,  the  natural  resources 
of  Japan,  with  which  Europe  became, 
in  put,  at  least,  acquainted  during 
the  period  of  Portuguese  ascendancy 
in  the  East,  cannot  be  concealed  from 
the  world.  It  is  known  that  the 
great  island  of  Nipon  abounds  with 
mines  of  gold,  the  working  of  which 
has  long  been  reflated  by  imperial 
rescripts.  The  prmciples  upon  which 
the  court  bases  its  economical  policy 
have  been  differently  stated.  Ac- 
cording to  some,  it  is  apprehended 
that  the  ore  ih  the  mines  may,  in  the 
course  of  time,  become  exnausted, 
and  leave  the  empire  dependent  for 
gold  upon  supplies  from  foreign 
countries,  while  others  assign  a  con- 
trary reasoUf  alle^ng  that  the  real 
fear  is  lest,  from  its  extreme  abun- 
dance, that  precious  metal  should 
come  to  be  of  little  value.  Between 
these  parties  we  shall  not  attempt  to 
decide.  The  fact  meanwhile  is,  that 
gold  is  plentiful  in  Japan,  where  it 
enters  largely  into  the  circulating 


mediam,  and  is  lavishly  emploTed  in 
utensils  and  ornaments. 

In  regard  to  the  silver  mines,  the 
apprehensions  of  scarcity  appear  to 
be  better  founded.  Formerly,  ingots 
of  this  metal  constituted  the  most 
ordinary  instrument  of  exchange,  and 
were  carried  by  the  Jananese  traders 
to  all  parts  of  the  Indian  Archipe- 
lago, to  Ck>chin-China,  Siam,  and  the 
smaller  kingdoms  on  the  Malay  |pen- 
insula.  It  was,  and  still  is,  coined 
into  money,  though  the  practice  has 
always  been  common  of  cnopping  off 
pieces  from  the  bars,  to  be  naed  in 
ueu  of  coins.  In  small  tranaKtions, 
copper  money  is  emnloyed.  With 
this  sort  of  medium  tne  government 
seems  net  to  interfere,  the  copper  not 
being  minted,  but  merely  cast  into 
small,  round  pieces,  with  a  hole  in 
Uie  middle,  by  which  they  are  strong 
into  hundreds  and  thousands,  repre- 
senting a  certain  wejght 

There  are  two  kinds  of  copper  in 
Japan,  one  extremely  coarse  and  of 
comparatively  little  value,  the  other 
of  tne  finest  possible  quality,  and 
richly  impregnated  with  particles  of 
gold.  The  second  sort  is  so  dnctile 
and  malleable,  that  it  is  used  in  the 
most  delicate  works  in  lieu  of  the 
superior  metals.  Both  the  Dntch 
and  Chinese  are  always  anxious  that 
a  large  portion  of  their  exported  car- 
goes should  consist  of  Japanese  oop^ 
per,  on  which,  wherever  tney  dispose 
of  it,  they  make  lar^  profits. 

Another  production  of  the  Japan- 
ese islands  is  coal,  to  which,  in  former 
times,  little  importance  was  attached 
by  the  foreign  traders  to  Japan, 
though,  were  we  to  succeed  in  obtain- 
ing a  footing  in  that  country,  we 
should  probably  set  a  higher  vahie 
on  it  than  on  any  thing  else  found 
in  the  whole  empire.  Respecting 
its  q^uality,  no  information  has  been 
obtained.  We  know,  howeTer,that 
it  is  plentifril,  and  that  the  fields  ex- 
tend over  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
northern  provinces,  where  it  would 
seem  to  constitute  the  only  ftiel  ^ 
hy  the  inhabitants.  Popular  tradi- 
tion speaks  of  a  mountain  ^hollj 
competed  of  coal,  which  taking  fire 
some  centuries  ago,  became  a  to/- 
cano,  and  has*  ever  since  contnincd 
burning.  In  what  drcumstances  the 
story  originated  it  rnisht  now  be  dif- 
ficult to  discover.  iSe  whole  gnmp 
of  i3laQds,  however,  is  evidently  of* 
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Yoleanic  formation,  nearly  every 
where  rimng  into  sharp  and  lofty 
conee^  firom  ifvhich  smoke  and  flame 
perpetually  issue.  In  many  places 
we  find  the  craters  of  extinct  volca- 
noes, with  clefts  and  vast  caverns, 
from  which  is  obtained  an  inex- 
haustible supnly  of  sulphur. 

But  notwitnstanding  that  the  ge- 
neral  character  of  the   country  is 
mountainous,  a  sufficiency  of  level 
laud  is  found  to  be  applied  to  the 
cultivation  of  rice,  whicn  is  confess- 
edly the    best  in  Asia,  and,  upon 
comparison,  will  probably  be  found 
to  yield  in  no  respects  to  the  finest 
iVom  Carolina.    During  the  period 
of  the  civil  wars,  when  agriculture 
was  greatly  neglected,  Japan  scarcely 
raised  a  stSfficient  quantity  of  rice,  or 
any  other  grain,  for  native  consump- 
tion, bat  since  the  complete  esta- 
blishment of  internal  peace,  a  great 
change  and  numerous  miprovements 
have  been  effected;   so  that  if  its 
ports  were  thrown  open  to-morrow, 
an  immense  supply  might  there  be 
obtained,  both  of  rice  and   flour. 
The  progress  made  by  the  Japanese 
in  the  culture  of  the  soil  may  be 
adduced  as  a  proof  that  thev  are  not 
a    stationary   people.     When   the 
Jesuits  first  arrived,  their  agriculture 
was  of  the  rudest  description,  so  that 
thousands  were  driven  to  have  re- 
course to  the  wild  herbs  spontane- 
ously produced  by  the  eartn,  while 
the  nnest  lands  lay  fallow.    At  pre- 
sent, wherever  cultivation  is  prac- 
ticable, the  whole  group  resembles  a 
garden.    The  sides  of  the  mountains 
are  cultivated  in  terraces,  which  rise 
one  above  another  to  the  very  sum- 
mit, and  present  the  most  luxuriant 
picture  upon  which  the  eye  can  re- 
pose. 

In  the  south  nearly  all  the  fruits 
of  the  tropics  are  found  m  abun- 
dance, while  the  northern  provinces 
greatly  resemble  in  their  productions 
the  less  favoured  climates  of  Europe. 
For  the  oKve,  and  we  believe  tne 
vine  abo,  Japan  is  indebted  to  the 
Jesuits.  When  the  latter  was  infro- 
dnced  seems  not  to  be  exactly  known, 
but  they  would  appear  to  have 
brought  the  former  alons  with  them 
80  eany  as  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century ;  so  that  whenever  a  Japanese 
looks  upon  that  tree  of  peace,  he  must, 
we  should  think,  remember  the  good 
fathers  with  a  feeling  of  pleasure. 


On  the  most  recent  visit  of  the 
English,  several  natives  expressed  a 
wish  to  obtain  a  few  grains  of  the 
rice  of  India,  that  they  might  make 
an  experiment  on  its  cultivation,  but 
were  afraid  to  accept  at  the  same 
time  of  a  number  of  European  seeds 
which  were  oflered  them,  lest  upon 
the  growth  of  the  plants  they  should 
be  discovered  to  have  held  intercourse 
with  forei^ers;  and  on  that  ac- 
count, be  fined  or  put  to  death.  la 
the  case  of  the  rice  there  was  no 
danger,  because,  though  the  grains 
might  be  smaller,  or  otherwise  ex- 
hibit some  slight  diflbrences,  sufficient 
grounds  womd  not  exist  for  institnt- 
ing  a  criminal  process  against  them. 

Among  the  articles  which  enter 
into  the  trade  of  Japan  with  China, 
several  extremely  curious  ones  are 
enumerated;  for  example,  red  and 
yellow  pearls,  and  an  artificial  imi- 
tation of  the  edible  birds*  nests,  on 
which  the  Chinese  set  so  hieh  a  value. 
No  country  in  the  worl{  perhaps, 
could  export  so  large  a  quantity  of 
amber^s,  together  with  many  other 
infl;redients  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  cbstW"  perfumes.  Valuable  ma- 
terials for  dyeinff,  also,  with  the  most 
beautiful  vami&es  and  hemp,  and 
a  variety  of  salt  provisions,  enter 
into  the  exports  of  Japan,  which 
would  take  m  return  almost  all  the 
goods  of  Europe  and  India. 

Its  sword-blades,  if  we  may  refy 
on  the  testimony  of  the  I)utch, 
excel  m  edge  and  temper  those 
of  Damascus  itself;  but  they  are 
among  the  articles  the  entorta- 
tion  of  which  is  jHrohibited,  tnongh 
some  few  rare  specimens^  smuggled 
at  great  risk  on  board  the  Dutch 
ships,  are  exhibited  in  the  Royal 
Museum  at  the  Hague. 

The  writer  in  The  Ai^shurgh 
Gazette,  to  whose  lucubrations  we 
have  already  referred,  poneeives  it  to 
be  very  greatly  for  the  intepest  of 
the  Dcrtch  to  oppose  the  eommereial 
views  of  Great  Britain.  From 
this  observation  it  might,  perhaps, 
be  infbrred  that  the  trade  of  our 
neighbours  with  that  empire  ia  a 
tlung  of  considerable  magnitfide,  con- 
ducted on  a  liberal  footing,  and  pecu- 
liarly honourable  to  the  people  who 
albne,  taaonf  Europeans,  are  per- 
mitted to  visit  that  country.  Bnt 
what  is  the  actual  state  of  the  case? 
There  exists,  properly  speaking,  no 
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intercourse  between  Holland  and 
Japan.  Eleven  Dutchmen,  without 
wives  or  servants,  are  suffered  to 
v^etate  from  year  to  year  on  a 
diminutive  artificial  islet,  built  like  a 
breakwater,  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  shore,  in  the  harbour  of  Nan- 
gasaki.  Here,  imprisoned  and  treated 
like  criminals,  that  is  to  sajr,  with 
every  sort  of  contumely  and  indig- 
nity, the  Dutchmen  ply  their  con- 
temptible traffic,  overlooked,  snub- 
bed, insulted,  trampled  upon  by  the 
meanest  of  the  Japanese  function' 
aries.  The  Jews  in  Europe  during 
the  middle  agjes  were  not  subjectea 
to  more  ignommious  treatment.  The 
chief  01  the  factoiy,  some  years 
a£[o,  took  along  with  lum  his  youas 
wife  from  Batavia.  On  her  arrivu 
she  was  constrained  to  submit  to 
personal  examination  like  a  man,  and 
afterwards,  as  soon  as  the  imperial 
pleasure  could  be  known,  was  re-em- 
barked with  her  child  and  nurse,  and 
transported,  like  a  malefactor,  back  to 
Java.  The  Governor  of  Nangasaki 
thinks,  apparently,  that  the  adimssion 
of  European  or  Javanese  wives 
would  diminish  the  demand  for  the 
native  article,  the  captive  Hollanders 
being  at  present  compelled  to  con- 
nect themselves,  in  some  fleeting  kind 
of  matrimony,  with  the  least  reput- 
able females  of  Japan,  who  alone  are 
suffered  to  live  with  or  serve  them. 
Even  these  wretched  creatures  are 
the  victims  of  perpetual  persecution, 
not  being  suffered  to  bring  forth 
children  or  die  on  the  island.  When 
near  their  confinement,  or  on  their 
death-bed,  they  are  seized  by  the 
police  and  carried,  perhaps  in  their 
last  agonies,  to  die  on  the  main  land. 
The  children  are  educated  and  the 
corpses  buried  at  the  expense  of  the 
Dutch,  who  may  be  said  to  be  almost 
equally  ignorant  of  the  fate  of  both. 
We  should  be  glad  to  know,  there- 
fore, whether  or  not  Holland  has 
great  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  ex- 
^tion  made  in  its  favour  by  Japan  I 
We  mean,  of  course,  with  reference 
to  European  nations,  because  the 
Chinese  eiyoy  still  greater  nrivileges, 
being  allowea  to  send  annually  twelve 
junks  to  Nangasaki,  while  the  Dutch 
are  restricted  to  two  vessels.  But  the 
Celestials  themselves  would  appear  to 
receive  little  more  dignified  treat- 
ment than  the  Dutchmen,  though 
allowed  to  reside  on  shore  in  a  small 


quarter  of  the  town  appropriated  ex- 
clusively to  them.  Through  these 
poor  caitif&  the  broadcloths  of  Eng- 
land and  the  pece-goods  of  Hindu- 
stan find  their  way,  in  very  small 
quantities,  into  tBe  Japanese  empire, 
which,  if  delivered  from  the  vifian- 
ous  system  of  restriction  that  now 
oppresses  it,  would  multiply  its  ctm- 
sumption  ten  thousand  fwd. 

But  then  comes  the  question.  Is  it 
probable,  since  aU  attempts  hitherto 
made  have  failed,  that  a  oonmiercial 
mission  despatched  at  this  moment 
would  be  crovmed  with  success  ?  If 
properly  organised  and  conducted  by 
an  able  man,  we  make  no  doubt  of 
it  Look  at  the  circumstances  under 
which  Englishmen  have  made  thdr 
appearance  in  Japan  ever  mnee  the 
reign  of  Charles  IE.  Cook*s  ex- 
pemtion  sailed  down  the  eastern  coast 
of  Nipon  after  the  death  of  the 
^reat  navigator,  but  sought  to  enter 
mto  no  ne^iations.  Twelve  years 
later  Captain  Colnet,  in  a  vessel  of 
400  tons,  did  all,  perhaps,  that  a 
private  individual  could  do;  bat 
Dein^  invested  with  no  public  an- 
thon^,  could  hardly  have  been  ex- 
pected to  carry  his  point.  The  same 
remark  may  be  applied  to  the  efforts 
made  in  1803, 1813,  and  1818,  though, 
on  the  last  occasion,  the  Japanese 
government  long  hesitated  before  it 
reiterated  its  ref\^.  Captain  Felew*s 
enterprise  in  1808  can  only  be  re- 
ferred to  as  an  imtoward  affair.  lie 
attempted  little,  and  achieved  no- 
thiog ;  and  the  same  thing,  we  fear, 
will  have  to  be  repeated  as  often  as 
naval  officers  shall  be  despatched, 
uncontrolled,  on  such  services. 

When  the  whole  history  of  our 
intercourse  with  Japan,  or  rather  of 
our  non-intercourse,  comes  to  be  ex- 
amined, the  discovery  is  made  that 
we  have  neglected  that  valuable 
market  altogether.  Not  a  single 
diplomatic  mission  has  ever  bm 
sent  thither,  nor  has  any  step 
been  taken  that  could  have  led  us  to 
hope  for  success.    However  weak  or 

Eitiful  the  Japanese  government  may 
e,  it  could  not  be  expected  to  re- 
linquish its  hereditary  policy  at  the 
summons  of  a  mere  sea-captain  in  a 
vessel  little  lar||er  than  a  boat,  for 
the  craft  in  which  Captain  Gordon 
visited  Yedo  in  1818  was  only  of 
fifty-six  tons  burden;  y^  being  a 
shrewd  mani  of  afiable  temper  and 
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pleasant  manners,  he  was  within  an 
ace  of  effecting  his  purpose.    At  the 
requisition  of  a  humble  clipper,  the 
sovereign  of  Japan  consented  to  re- 
consider the  laws  of  his  empire ;  and 
though  he  at  last  determined  to  abide 
by  them,  he  manifestly  came  to  that 
resolution  with  reluctance.    Had  a 
judicions  envoy  been  there  in  his 
stead  in  a  first-rate  line-of-battle 
ship,  with  a  frigate  and  two  or  three 
war-steamers,  the  imperial  decision 
would  no  doubt  have  been  different. 
Not  that  such  a  force  could  overawe 
the  emperor — the  supposition  is  ridi- 
culous; but,  from  tne  ma^ficence 
of  the  mission,  he  would  infer  the 
greatness  of  the  country  by  which  it 
was  sent,  his  pride  would  he  soothed, 
and,  finding  himself  appealed  to  like 
a  great  monarch,  he  would  think  it 
for  bis  dignity  and  credit  to  yield. 
This,  at  least,  is  the  point  of  view  in 
which  the  press  of  this  countrjr  con- 
templates the  proposed  mission  to 
Japan.    There  is  among  us  no  idea 
of  employing  brute  force  in  order  to 
extort  a  i>ermission  to  trade,  but, 
knowing  the  character  of  Oriental 
princes,  aware  of  their  veneration  for 
pomp  and  splendour,  we  conceive  it 
would  be  well  worth  the  while  of 
Great  Britain  to  employ  some  portion 
of  its  navy  to  enlarge  incalculably 
the  commerce  of  the  country. 

But  should  the  thing  he  deter- 
mined on,  we  would  deprecate  most 
earnestly  the  idea  of  selecting  either 
a  naval  or  military  man  to  conduct 
the  business  of  the  mission.  This 
would  be  imprudent  on  many  grounds. 
In  the  first  place,  such  dip&matists 
are  too  apt  to  infuse  into  political 
transactions  the  uncouth  manners 
of  the  camp  or  (]^uarter-deck ;  and  if 
they  avoided  this  error,  as  in  many 
cases  they  doubtless  miffht,  there 
would  still,  in  the  second  place,  be 
the  objection  arising  from  the  very 
nature  of  their  professions,  which  the 
emperor  might  suppose  to  convey  a 
menace. 

The  individual  sent  out  as  our 
envoy  ought  to  be  a  statesman  ac- 
quainted with  the  laws,  history,  cha- 
racter, and  manners  of  the  Japanese, 
and  in  other  reqpects  qualined  to 
win  upon  their  good  feelings.  The 
magmficence  of  his  position  would 


ensure  him  a  hearing ;  and  if  he  used 
his  opportunity  skilfully,  there  would 
scarcely  be  a  chance  of  failure.  The 
history  of  our  Indian  empire,  to  which 
the  continental  writers  refer  with  a 
sneer,  would  in  no  way  interfere  with 
his  diplomacv.  lie  might  challenge 
the  court  of  Yedo  to  scrutinise  it; 
and  with  still  greater  confidence  he 
might  point  to  the  Chinese  war, 
during  which,  when  the  sceptre  of  a 
vast  empire  was  laid  at  our  feet  we 
refused  to  ^ick  it  up,  and  contented 
ourselves  with  the  cession  of  a  barren 
rock,  and  permission  to  trade  as  mer- 
chants. It  might  be  further  proved 
that  we  seek  not  the  multiplication 
of  colonies  and  dependencies;  and 
in  lieu  of  making  imperial  settle- 
ments, even  when  surrounded  by  the 
most  powerful  incentives,  we  content 
ourselves  with  naval  stations  and 
emporiums,  as  at  Labuan,  on  the 
north-  west  coast  of  Kalamantan.  In 
the  course  of  the  negotiation,  how- 
ever, should  the  intr&uction  of  un- 
Eleasant  topics  be  found  advisable, 
e  might  allude  to  the  facility  with 
which  we  could  take  possession  of 
Qudpart^s  Island,  and  from  thence 
command  the  whole  coasting  trade 
and  external  relations  of  Japan. 
This  topic  would,  of  course,  be  kept 
in  the  back-ground  until  every  other 
should  have  been  dwelt  on  in  vain ; 
though,  as  a  last  resource,  it  might 
be  made  to  tell.  Still  we  by  no 
means  expect  that  it  would  be  needed, 
because,  considering  the  position  now 
occupied  by  Great  Britain,  and  the 
character  she  eveiy  where  enjoys  in 
Asia,  our  persuasion  is  that  Japan 
would  cheerfully  accede  to  our  re- 
quest, and  save  us  the  trouble  of 
lengthened  arguments.  At  all  events, 
a  case  has  been  clearly  made  out  in  fa- 
vour of  trying  the  experiment,  which, 
if  brought  to  a  fortunate  issue,  would 
provide  a  vast  outiet  for  British 
manufactures,  and  tend  at  the  same 
time  to  enrich  us  and  civilise  the 
Japanese  empire.  It  is  earnestly  to 
be  hoped,  therefore,  that  ministers 
will  take  the  matter  into  considera- 
tion, more  especially^  as  the  idea, 
thouffh  originating  with  the  press, 
has  been  unequivocally  adopted  by 
public  opinion. 
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THE  LORD-MATOa  AND  LORD-XAYOE  S  DAT* 


Ws  shall  be  yexy  sony  indeed  to 
bdiold  the  day  when  lord-m^on 
are  altogeHi^  out  ci  ftshioa.  We 
entertain  %  sincere  re^fiect  for  the  re- 
presentatiTes  of  Whitdngton  and  his 
Cat,  Walworth  and  his  mace— and 
Beclcfcffd  and  his  speech.  We  look 
upon  Carroll  as  a  second  Cimon ;  and 
think  of  him  in  the  way  that  Pope 
thought  of  Ihorold  :— 

"  Twas  on  that  daj  when  Thorold,  rich 

and  grave. 
Like  Cimon  triumphed  both  on  land  and 

wave — 
Pomps  withoQt  goxh  of  bloodless  swords 

and  maces, 
Olad  chains,  warm  furs,  broad  bannen, 

and  broad  ftces." 

(Thepe*s  a  poet  for  pntting  much 
into  a  small  compass  I)— Like  a  City 
apprentice  of  the  Jin  Yin  school,  we 
look  upon  the  lord-mayor  as  next  in 
importeaoe  to  the  queen  hecaelfl 
There  k  no  patting  its  out  of  conceit 
with  the  honouime  importance  of 
the  oflioe,  though  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon €ounoil  has  not  been  of  late 
years  scrupulously  careful  in  eon- 
adering  the  character  of  the  person 
next  in  rotation  for  the  honours  of 
the  chair.  An  uncertain  sort  of  re- 
putation seems  to  have  carried  weight 
with  the  lar^  body  of  that  veiy 
varied  consUtuencv  —  nor  could  a 
surer  way  be  found  for  bringing  the 
office,  nay,  the  corporation  itself^  into 
contempt,  than  bjr  selecting  an  in^- 
vidual  for  the  chair  whose  ch«cacter» 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  a  little  under 
a  cloud.  But  Carroll  is  a  proper 
choice— a  real  old  English  Carroll^ 
as  he  is,  or  as  Mr.  Sandys  would  call 
him,  a  Christmas  Carol— and  a  very 
good  one  too. 

We  have  a  liking  for  a  lord-mayor, 
one  who  is  every  foot  a  mavor 
(inches  in  lord-mayors  are  alUM;ether 
out  of  the  question).  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, Henry  Fitz-Alwin,  the  first 
iord-niayor,  ocmtinued  mayor  from 
the  first  of  Richard  L  till  the  fif- 
teenth of  King  John,  which  was 
twenty-four  years  and  more.  Ni- 
cholas Faringdon,  a  goldsmith,  has 
given  his  name  to  the  two  great  wards, 
Faringdon  Within  and  Faringdon 


Without— neariy  a  foaiHi  eC  the 
whole  City.  WSliam  Walwwth,  a 
stock-firiimonger  by  trade,  has  isn- 
mortalised  his  name,  and  tiie  vidovr 
of  the  City,  by  the  knock  on  the 
head  which  he  gave  Wat  Tyler. 
Richard  Whittmgtan,  a  mereer,  arf 
three  times  lord-mayor,  has  a  lepn- 
tati<»i  as  lasting  as  our  penny  dup- 
books— and  one  that  is  known,  noc 
only 

"  Far  as  loud  Bow's  atapandeas  balk 
i<esoim4»" 

but  beyond  the  bars  and  liberties  of 
the  City.  Henir  Barton,  a  skinner, 
was  the  first  wlio  attended  to  the 
lighting  of  the  Ci^,  and  ^'  ordained 
lanthoms  with  lights  to  he  hailed 
out  on  the  winter  evening  betwixt 
AU-Hallowtide  and  Candlemas."  Si- 
mon Eyre,  a  dnijier,  was  the  lord- 
mayor  who  buOt  the  Leadenhsll 
(hence  the  market  of  that  name),  ss 
a  gamer  for  the  City.  John  Sor- 
man,  draj^r,  was  the  first  mayor  that 
was  rowed  to  Westminster  by  water, 
for  before  his  time  /1453)  they  rode 
on  horseback.  Sir  John  Sha,  gold- 
amitb,  was  the  first  who  kept  his 
feast  in  the  Guildhall,  for  before  lus 
time  (1501)  the  dinner  was  given  in 
either  the  Grocers*  Hail  or  the  Hall 
of  the  Merchant  Tailors.  This  Sir 
John  Sha  also  added  a  kitchen  to 
the  conveniences  at  Guildhall :  he 
was,  therefore,  in  some  peoplc^a  think- 
ing, the  first  lord-mayor  who  fully 
understood  the  duties  and  obligations 
of  his  ofiice. 

"  Oreat  men  have  been  ssmm^  as/' 

a  citizen  may  sine  with  Wordsworth. 
Our  London  lord-mayon  have  eome 
of  a  goodly  race— our  London  ap- 
prentices. 

"  For  St  the  siege  of  Tours  in  France 

Thev  shewed  tbeSMelvas  brave  Eo- 
'glishmen ; 
At  Bullen,  too»  they  did  sdvenee 

8t.  Geor^'s  lusty  etaodard  then. 
Let  Tourine,  Toumay,  and  those  towns 

That  gooil  King  Henry  nobly  won. 
Tell  London's  prentices'  renowns. 

And  of  the  deeds  of  them  there  done." 

But  if  we  b^  to  prattle  about 
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London  apprentices,  we  shall  ^  as 
garrulous  as  old  John  Stow,  in  his 
celebrated  chapter  on  the  **  Honour 
of  QtLzeBa,  and  Worthiness  of  Men 

in  the  1 


"  Seek  all  the  worid  about. 
And  you  ehall  bardly  And 
A  maa  in  valour  to  exceed 
A  prentice'  gaUaat  aund." 

We  have  other  matter,  indeed,  to 
talk  about,^ 

"  For  I'd  be  loth 
To  cut  my  coat  above  my  clotb  — 
My  subject  is  tbe  City ;" 

as  a  poet  w&hm  Temple  Bar  sang 
of  a  lerd^nayoi^s  day  when  Eliza- 
beth was  queen. 

The  dty  of  London  and  good  liv* 
ins,  a  common  oouncilman  and  a 
s&noin,  a  sheriff  and  a  second  helping, 
an  alderman  and  a  tureen  of  turtle, 
and  a  lord-mavor  and  plenty  to  eat, 
seem  inseparable  companions.  Ton 
cannot  think  of  a  common  hi^l  with- 
out an  uncommon  dinner,  or  a  lord- 
mavor  living,  like  George  III.,  on  a 
boiled  neck  of  mutton  and  turnips. 
Barons  otf  beef,  and  whole  hoes  bar- 
bacued— quantity  and  oualitjr  both — 
belong  by  descent  to  tne  civic  chair. 
As  for  an  inhospitable  alderman,  one 
under  weight,  thin  and  spare,  and 
long,  and  lank,  and  lean,  there  is  no 
conceiving  for  a  moment  that  such  a 
spedmen  could  exist.  One  can  fancy 
a  man  with  a  tail,  and  all  Monboddo 
believed,  much  sooner.  But  still  such 
things  as  un-lordlike  lord-nmors 
may  be  found  in  the  catalogue  of  our 
City  functionaries.  A  late  lord-mayor, 
like  a  late  prime  minister,  let  his  nres 
out,  his  spits  rust,  and  City  hospi- 
tality cease  for  a  time,  to  l)e  a  pro- 
verb. A  factious  sheriff,  commemo- 
rated by  Dirden,  was  famous  for 
the  mean  and  scandalous  riirievalty 
which  he  kept: — 

**  No  Recbabite  more  ahonn'd  tbe  fume4 

of  wine ; 
Chaste  were  bis  cellars,  and  bis  shrieval 

board 
Tbe  grossnea  of  a  city  feast  abhorr'd ; 
His  cooks,  with  long  disase,  their  trade 

forgot— 
Cool  was  fais  kiCebea,  ihongb  bis  bnaaa 

were  not. 

Ilis  name  was  Slingaby  Bethell,  and 
the  poor  shrievalty  which  he  kept  has 
found  a  lasting  <^ebrity  in  «  satire 
like  Absaiam  and  AchUophel 


The  monev  allowed  to  the  lord- 
ma^or  for  tLe  maintenance  <tf  the 
duties  and  hospitalities  of  his  office, 
is  80001.  This,  it  is  said,  is  more 
than  enough: — mayors  with  cool 
kitchens  may  put  money  by.  But 
the  question  arises.  What  are  the  du- 
ties of  the  office  of  lord-mayor  ?  He 
sits  and  dispenses  justice  at  the  Man- 
sion House,  as  cheaply  as  Mr.  Hard- 
wick  in  Bow  Street,  or  Mr.  Norton 
at  Whitechapel.  He  is  never  called 
upon,  like  mayors  in  former  times, 
for  a  large  sum  of  money  to  help 
forward  a  subsidy  or  loan  to  hia 
sovereign.  He  has  no  City  conduits 
to  run  with  wine,  or  banqueting 
houses  at  Bayswater  to  store  with  the 
rich  viands  which  City  appetites  de- 
mand. He  has  no  henehhoys  or 
whifflers  to  maintain;  ridings  to  run 
away  with  money ;  pasteboa^  giants 
to  preserve  from  rats,  or  poor  City 
poets  from  poverty  and  want.  What, 
then,  are  his  expenses  ?  He  has  to 
pay,  we  are  told,  1500^.,  before  he 
receives  a  farthing  of  the  8000£» 
This,  however,  is  no  great  hardship ; 
the  interest  is  very  small,  and  toe 
repayment  a  matter  of  absolute  oer- 
tamty.  Then  the  great  dinner  at 
Guilahall  is  an  expensive  affair. 
We  have  no  doubt  of  this :  here  is 
his  first  great  outlay.  But  what  a 
da^  it  is !  He  is  surrounded  by  the 
ministers  of  his  sovereign,  ambas- 
sadors from  foreign  powers,  and  all 
the  great  functionaries  of  the  law. 
He  hears  compliments  on  all  sides, 
and  sees  joyous  faces  (still  joyously 
improving  for  that  night,  at  least) 
whenever  he  looks  before  him. 
Surely  the  expense  of  the  dinner 
never  occurs  to  him  for  a  moment !  He 
only  wishes  that  the  Guildhall  was 
larger,  and  that  he  could  sec  the  whole 
of  we  City  companies  (with  and  with- 
out halls),  from  the  Twelve  Great 
Companies,  as  they  are  ealled,  down  to 
the  ratten  Makers  and  Parish  Clerks, 
his  guests  on  this  occasion.  Then 
he  has  a  house  (a  Mansion  House) 
set  apart  for  him,  and  all  the  furni- 
ture (somewhat  dingy  and  dusty,  it 
is  true)  which  a  lorn-mayor,  not  a 
connoisseur  in  such  matters,  is  likely 
to  require.  But  then  he  has,  it  la 
urged  on  the  other  hand,  twen^-five 
servants  to  maintain,  and  all  that  ia 
ate  and  drunk  to  pav  for  before  his 
mayoralty  is  out.  Then  he  has  his 
Easter  dinners  in  the  Egyptian  Hall* 
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followed  by  his  Easter  balls,  and  his 
700  shilling  (it  used  to  be,  till  Liicas^s 
time,  700  sixpences),  and  700  glasses 
of  wine,  and  1400  penny  bans  to  the 
Blue-coat  Boys  on  £aster  Monday. 
He  has  a  chaplain  to  pay  for,  for 
City  chaplains  want  somethinff  more 
than  City  dinners.  Then  he  has 
triumphs  on  the  water  (mth  Mr. 
Bargemaster  Searle  in  full  dress  for 
the  occasion),  and  Maria  Wood  upon 
the  Thames — another  Cleopatra  on 
the  Cydnus.  Then  he  has  his 
swan-uppin^  and  conservancy  visits 
either  up  the  river  to  Oxford,  or 
down  the  river  to  Yantlet  Creek. 
His  is,  indeed,  a  busy  year — a  ^r 
of  remembrance  in  his  own  fanuly! 
He  seldom  refers  to  any  thing  of  im- 
portance in  a  large  company  but 
things  that  happenecl,  or  might  have 
happened,  in  nis  own  mayoralty. 
His^d4  is  his  own  *88,  or  *45.  He  is 
alwavs  bringing  his  *34  before  you 
([his  lord-mayor's  vintage,  as  he  calls 
it),  and,  growing  garrulous  with  what 
he  drinks,  Iooks  upon  himself  as 
^'EightHonourableagain,** — and  why 
not?  "By  this  light  I  do  not  think 
but  to  be  a  lord-mayor  of  London 
before  I  die,  and  have  three  pageants 
carried  before  me,  besides  a  ship  and 
an  unicorn."*  The  year  of  a  man*s 
mayoralty  is  sometning  to  speak 
about,  unless  it  was  a  mayoralty 
like  Isaac  Pennington's,  when  Cheap- 
side  Cross  was  pulled  down ;  or  one 
like  blundcrinff  Bludworth's,  the 
lord -mayor  of  London  when  the 
Great  Fire  occurred  which  consumed 
the  whole  of  the  City  within,  and 
much  of  it,  moreover,  without  the 
walls. 

A  man  who  has  never  seen  a  lord- 
mayor's  pageant,  and  hopes  to  see 
one  before  he  dies,  must  make  a 
noint  of  not  allowing  many  ninths  of 
November  to  go  by.  We  are  per- 
mitting much  of  the  pomp  and  dr- 
eumstance  of  the  pageant  to  dwindle 
into  something  like  extreme  insig- 
nificance. The  thing  ought  to  be 
done  well,  or  not  done  at  all.  Are 
we  too  utilitarian  for  such  matters  ? 
or  are  our  City  antiquaries  too  idle 
to  get  versed  in  the  usages  formerly 
obKrved?  There  was  much  that 
was  needless,  but  still  there  was  a 
good  deal  that  was  worth  keeping  up. 
The  money  is  not  ill-spent;  every 


kind  of  artizan  has  some  emplojme&t 
in  the  pageant.  Even  a  poet  nods  a 
market  mr  his  rhjrmes,  and  a  dinner 
and  something  better  than  halfpence 
in  his  pocket  to  carry  to  his  garret. 
It  is  true  we  are  apt  to  think  very 
little  of  giants  nomdays,  and  Gog 
and  Magog,  in  wicker-work  or  paste- 
board, are  mere  school-boy  play- 
things take  them  at  the  be^  ^or 
is  it  easy  to  say  much  in  bdbalf  of 
chariots  filled  with  allegorical  cha- 
racters: hell-months  emitting  fire; 
sturgeons  upon  wheels ;  dolphins  <hi 
dry  land ;  or  Old  Bailey  oooks 
dressed  up  in  a  curious  kind  of  com- 
position armour,  groaning  under  ^e 
weight  they  carrv,  and  lonmn^  for  a 
pot  of  Meux  or  Barclay  to  fortify  the 
inward  man  for  another  half-mile  of 
burden  and  endurance.  We  are  ac- 
customed to  laugh  at  citizens  on 
horseback,  and  much  merriment  wis 
raised  (when  the  Royal  Exchange 
was  opened)  at  the  idea  of  seeing 
aldermen  mounted  to  meet  her  ma- 
jesty at  Temple  Bar ;  and  large  stuns 
were  ^ven  for  any  thing  like  a  pm 
at  this  part  of  the  procession.  TThe 
thing  was  as  good  as  a  fute,  or  the 
tailor's  journey  to  Brentford*  With 
better  horses  and  less  crowded  streets 
we  should  possibly  have  had  John 
Gilpin  over  again.  But  the  steeds, 
conscious  of  the  weight  they  carried, 
and  half  aware  of  tne  fun  that  was 
expected,  pranced  and  curvetted,  and, 
kindly  considerate,  only  jolted  the 
fiit  paunches  of  the  corporate  au- 
thonties.  Sir  Peter  Laurie  alone 
shewed  any  knowled^  of  the  ^leat 
horse,  or  any  skill  m  the  soenoe 
taught  b;^  Gio  Fietro  Pugliano. 

There  is  a  capital  story  of  an  alder- 
man of  the  City  of  London  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  It  may  or 
may  not  be  new  to  many  of  our 
readers,  but  the  story  is  an  excellent 
one  in  its  way,  and  will  bear  repe- 
tition. Henry  YIH.,  in  want  of 
money  for  his  northern  wan,  levied 
a  contribution  byway  of  benevolence 
on  his  loving  subjects.  The  dtizens 
were  assessed  somewhat  heavily,  vod 
Alderman  Eichard  Beed  was  rated  at 
200;.,  equal  to  10002.  of  our  present 
money.  This  he  refused  to  pay,  and 
the  Lords  of  the  Council  (to  put  an 
end  to  the  matter  at  once)  punished 
him  in  a  way  he  was  wholly  un- 


*  Spendall,  an  apprentice  ia  Green's  Tu  Quoque,    4to.    1605. 
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prepared  for.  They  sent  him  doiwn 
to  the  Warden  of  the  Middle  Marches, 
**  there  to  serve  as  a  soldier,  and  yet 
both  he  and  his  men  at  his  own 
churge  ;**  that  "  as  he  oould  not  find 
it  in  his  heart  to  disburse  a  little 
quantity  of  substance,  he  might  do 
some  service  for  his  country  with  his 
body ;  wh^^eby,"  the  letter  goes  on  to 
say»  **he  miffht  be  somewhat  in- 
Btrueted  of  Uie  difference  between 
the  sitting  quietly  in  his  house,  and 
the  travail  and  daneer  which  others 
daily  do  sustain,  whereby  he  hath 
hitherto  been  maintainea  in  the 
same.**  Alderman  Richard  Reed  was 
marched  off  accordingly,  and  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Scotch.  iN'ever 
was  alderman  in  such  a  plight  before 
or  since — never  disobcSiience  more 
appropriately  punished.  The  upshot 
is  equally  characteristic.  He  was 
glad  before  long  to  make  his  peace 
with  the  king,  and  purchase  his  ran* 
Bom  at  a  heay^  rate.  Future  sub« 
sidies  were  paid  with  extraordinary 
promptness,  and  Alderman  Richara 
died  m  quiet  in  his  own  ward,  and 
was  buried  with  his  ancestors  in  the 
church  of  AUhallows,  Bread  Street 
The  letters  are  iu  Lod£e*8  lUuttra* 
Hom^  and  the  whole  anair  is  com- 
mented upon  by  Mr.  Hallam  in  his 
CoHOMkmal  Uwiory.  One  observa- 
tion, however,  has  escaped  him: 
Henry  Vin.  had  sent  Hampden  to 
sea  for  refusinff  ship-money  I 

The  last  lora-mayor  who  rode  to 
Westminster  Hall  on  horseback,  to 
be  sworn  in  before  the  Chief  Baroa  of 
the  Exchequer,  wasSir  Gilbert  Heath- 
cote,  in  the  year  1711.  Sir  Gilbert 
was  a  vintner,  and  his  successor  in 
office,  who  discontinued  the  practice 
(Sir  Robert  Beachcroft),  only  a 
clothworker.  Two  lord-mayora  in 
one  year  was  not  a  common  occur- 
rence, nor  is  it  easy  to  find  a  reason 
for  this  departure  from  the  laudable 
custom,  invariably  observed,  of  riding 
on  horseback  on  that  dav.  How 
much  better  would  it  look  if  the  lord* 
mayor  was  mounted  on  a  noble 
steed,  with  his  macebearer  and  sword- 
bourer  on  cither  side  of  him,  instead 
of  seeing  him,  as  he  is  now,  stufied 
with  his  swordbearer,  macebearer, 
and  chaplain,  within  an  unwieldy 
carriage,  all  mace,  sword,  fur,  and  fat 
faces! 

The  earliest  printed  lord-mayor*s 
pageant  which  antiquarian  diligence 
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has  brought  to  light,  is  Tk€  Demce 
of  the  AgwaU  borne  before  Wool- 
$tone  Dixi^  Lord-wuUor  of  Me  OtHe 
qf  London,  An»  1585,  October  29. 
Imprinted  at  London  by^  Edward 
Aude^  1585;  reprinted  in  the  se- 
cond volume  of  Mr.  Dyce^s  edition 
of  the  works  of  George  Peele,  fhmi 
a  cop3r,  said  to  be  unique,  pre- 
served in  a  volume  of  pageants  and 
triumphs  bequeathed  to  the  Bodleian 
Library  by  Gough,  the  antiquary. 
Peele's  name  as  author  is  printed  at 
the  end  of  the  tract — **  Donne  by 
Cieorge  Peele,  Maister  of  Arts  in  Ox- 
ford.^ He  is  said  at  this  time,  in  7^« 
Merrie  Conceited  Jests,  which  bear 
his  name,  to  have  bad  **  all  the  over- 
sip^ht  of  the  pag«uits."  But  what 
his  duties  were,  or  in  what  particular 
way  he  was  employed — as  poet  solely, 
or  as  a  kind  of  joint  Ben  Jonson 
and  Inigo  Jones,  we  have  no  means 
of  ascertaining.  The  only  other  pa- 
geant of  Peek's  that  has  reached  us 
IS  called  The  Device  of  a  Pageant^ 
borne  brfore  M.  WiUiam  W^  Lord- 
maior  of  ike  Citie  of  Lmtdouy  on  the 
Day  he  tooh  hie  Oath  ;  being  the  29tk 
qf  October^  1591.  WherewUo  is  on- 
nexed  a  Speech  delivered  by  one  dad 
Uhe  a  Sea-n»mph^  who  presented  a 
Finesse  on  the  Water,  bravely  r^ 
and  mand,  to  the  Lord-maior,  at  the 
time  he  tooh  Barge  to  go  to  West- 
mmster.  The  speech  annexed  is 
called  '*  A  Speech  on  the  Water,  de- 
livered in  the  Morning,  at  my  Lord- 
mayor's  going  to  Westminster."* 

**  List,  gentle  lords,  and  babbling  stremm 

be  ttiil, 
And  whiatliDg  winds  yonr  angry  mur- 

mar  cease; 
Let  Tbetis*  nymph  unfold  the  goddess* 

best: 
Behold,  embarked  thus  bravely  as  you  see, 
Laden  with  treasure  and  with  precious 

ore, 
FkDB  where  in  Tellus'  veins  the  parehing 

sun 
Doth  gold  and  glittering  minersia  create, 
Are  oome  these  strangers,  lovingly  in- 

flam'd. 
To  gratttlate  to  yon,  my  lovely  lord. 
This  gladsome  day,  wherein  your  ho* 

nonrs  spring : 
And  by  the  bar  tlut  thwarts  this  silver 

streamj 
£ven  to  the  beanteous  verge  of  froy* 

novsnt. 
That  decks  this  1  hameais  on  either  side, 
Thos  far  these  friends  have  pierc'd,  and 

all  by  me 
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Salute  your  boooar  and  your  company* 
Thrioe  worthy  pnetor  of  this  ancient  town. 
The  mortar  of  tbeae  walls,  temper'd  in 

peace, 
Yet  hokU  the  building  sure,  at  are  the 

•prigs 
Woven  trom  the  spreading  root  in  knotty 

box. 
Labour,  fair  lord,  as  other  mayors  of 

yore, 
To  beautify  this  city  with  deserts. 
So  wish  these  friendly  strangers,  man  by 

man. 
Pass  with  advisement  to  receire  thy  oa(h ; 
Keep   it  inviolate  for  thy  sovereigii's 

hope. 
Virtue's  pure  mirror,  London's  great  mis* 

tress; 
Unsheath  the  sword  committed  to  thy 

sway, 
With  merciful  regard  of  every  cause. 
So  p^  in  peace,  happy  bv  sea  and  land. 
Guided  by  mce,  and  Heaven's  immortal 

This  18  a  fair  specimen  of  Feele*9 
sjjeeches  to  lord-mayors,  but  not  of 
bis  poetxy,  which  is  often  of  a  high 
caste. 

Peele's  successors  in  the  office  of 

Set  to  the  pageants,  were  Antony 
nnday  (the  continuator  of  Stow), 
Thomas  Dekker  (Ben  Jonson's  Poet- 
a8ter,but  best  known  hyhx^OvlsHom- 
book\  Thomas  Middleton  (whose 
works  have  been  recently  edited  by 
Mr.  Dyce),  Thomas  Webster  (a  poet 
of  a  high  stamp— in  some  respects 
superior  to  Massmeer),  Thomas  Ken- 
wood (the  prose  Snakspeare,  as  he  is 
called  by  Cnarles  Lamb),  and  a  poet 
of  the  name  of  Sauires,  who  wrote 
the  speeches  for  the  pageant  of  the 
jrear  1620,  and  of  whom  nothing  else 
18  known.  It  is  difficult  to  assign 
the  palm  of  excellence,  where  all 
are  so  indifferent.  There  is  scarce  a 
page  of  poetry  in  the  whole  of  Uie 
printed  paffeants.  Mr.  Fairholt,  we 
Know,  thinks  otherwise,  and  he  has 
done  a  good  deal  to  shew  us  that 
there  is  more  than  the  world  is  will- 
ing to  believe.  Nor  has  his  labour 
been  thrown  awaj^.  He  has  been 
the  means  of  bringing  to  light  much 
that  was  unknown,  and  much  that 
was  imperfectly  undentood,  illus- 
trating nis  Lord-mayori  Pageants* 
with  the  taste  of  a  poet  and  the 
fidelity  of  an  antiquary. 


Dekker  comphuns  that  the  proces- 
sion on  the  water  was  too  noisy  for 
his  Mtue.  *'The  title-pagie  of  this 
book,"  he  says,  '*  makes  promiae  of 
all  the  shewes  by  water,  as  of  these  on 
the  land ;  but  Apollo  having  no  band 
in  them,  I  suffer  them  to  die  by  thai 
which  fed  them — powder  andsmoake. 
Their  thunder  ^according  to  the  old 
galley-foist  fashion)  was  toolowdfor 
any  of  the  Nine  Muses  to  be  bidden 
to  it**  The  ceremonies  of  the  day 
began  at  the  hall  of  the  company  of 
which  the  newly-elected  lord-mayor 
was  a  member.  Here  he  was  met 
by  the  brethren  of  his  guild,  and 
conducted  in  procession  to  the  Swan 
at  London  Bridge,  or  the  Three 
Cranes  in  the  Vintry,  where  he  em- 
barked for  Westminster.  Here  his 
course  was  generally  arrested  by  a 
new  device,  and  a  speech  (in  poe&y) 
for  the  occasion.  Having  landed  at 
Westminster,  he  either  walked  or 
rode  to  Westminster  Hall,  where  he 
was  sworn  in,  as  he  is  now,  before 
the  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer. 
'*The  Lord-mayor  of  London,**  says 
Selden  in  his  TaJttU'Talk^  "by  their 
first  charter,  was  to  be  presented  to 
the  King,  or  in  his  absence  to  the 
Lord  Chief  Justiciary  of  England, 
afterwards  to  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
now  to  the  Baron  of  the  Exchequer; 
but  still  there  was  a  reservation,  that 
for  their  honour  the^r  should  come 
once  a  year  to  the  King,  as  they  do 
still.**  This  primary  part  of  the 
great  obser^'ances  compued  with,  the 
mayor  returned  to  the  pier,  or  bridge 
as  it  was  then  called,  at  Westmin- 
ster, and  embarked  amidst  the  wav- 
ing of  banners  and  firing  of  cannon 
(or  chambers,  as  they  were  then 
named\  to  Paul*s  Wharf  Stairs, 
where  ne  landed ;  here  he  monntedhis 
horse  and  rode  into  St  Faults  Church- 
yard, where  he  was  welcomed  with  a 
new  device — a  chariot  with  an  alle- 
gorical figure,  and  a  speech  in  verse. 
At  the  Little  Conduit  in  Cheap 
(over  against  Wood  Street  end), 
stood  another  pa^nt,  with  another 
chariot,  contaimng  a  well-spoken 
youth,  with  more  poetry  to  deliver. 
At  Laurence  Lane  end  was  a  third 
device  ready  to  receive  him;  and 


*  Printed  for  the  Percy  Society,  in  Two  Farts  \  with  a  Supplemental  Third,  called 
Tht  Civic  Garland* 
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here  the  poet  had  generally  hia  last 
say,  for  tne  whole  prooessioii  moyed 
on  to  the  grand  dinner  at  Guild- 
halL 

Oar  ancestors  who  had  the  con- 
ducting of  these  pageants  started 
early  m  the  morning,  made  much, 
more  of  the  whole  ceremony,  and* 
dined  very  early  in  the  day.  Din- 
ner in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  for  some  time  (perhaps  a  cen- 
tury later)  was  not  a  hard-drinking 
meal.  The  grand  time  for  drinking 
was  after  supper.  And  it  was  as 
well  that  it  was  so,  for  the  new 
lord-mayor  invariably  left  the  table 
in  the  Guildhall  to  form  a  new 
procession  to  St.  PauFs  Cathedral, 
where  he  joined  in  the  service 
and  heard  a  sermon  —  sealing  the 
ceremonies  of  the  day  with  a  proper 
religious  observance.  This  we  now 
|>ostpone  till  the  next  day,  or  some- 
times the  day  after  that.  One  can 
hardly  fancy  so  fine  a  fellow  as  the 
latelord-mavor  (Mr.  Alderman  John- 
son) rising  urom  his  chair  (how  many 
bottle-deep?),  and  making  his  way 
(circuitously,  we  can  fancy  him !)  to 
the  great  north  door  of  the  metro- 
politan cathedral.  Imagine  a  lord- 
mayor  rising  from  the  Guildhall 
dinner-table,  redolent  of  wine  and 
loving-cups,  and  hearty  compliances 
with  the  calls  of  Toastmaster  Toole, 
hiccupping  on  to  divine  service,  and 
the  wisdom  of  the  postponement  is 
immediately  obvious.  Tne  day*s  ex- 
citement is  sufficient  of  itself  without 
wine.  But  our  ancestors  went  through 
with  it  because  they  deferred  their 
cups  of  mulled  sack  and  glasses 
elbow-deep  till  the  ceremony  was 
over,  and  there  was  nothing  left  for 
them  but  hard  drinking,  and  all  the 
observances  coupled  with  flowing 
cups  and  drinking  of  healths. 

Our  old  poets  thought  highly  of 
the  City  nageants  they  assisted  in* 
**  Of  all  solemnities,**  says  Middleton, 
'*by  which  the  happy  inauguration 
of  a  subject  is  celebrated,  I  find  none 
that  transcends  the  state  and  mag- 
nificence of  that  pomp  prepared  to 
receive  his  majestVs  great  substitute 
into  his  honourable  charge^  the  City 
of  London.**  Dekker  is  equally  eu« 
logistic: — "Were  it  possible  for  a 
roan,  in  the  compasse  of  a  dav,  to 
behold  (as  the  sunne  does)  all  the 
cities  in  the  world,  as  if  he  went 
with  walking  beames  about  him,  that 


man  should  never  see  in  any  part  of 
the  yeare  any  dtty  so  magnificently 
adorned  with  all  sorts  of  tryumphes, 
variety  of  musicke,  of  bravery,  of 
bewty,  of  feastings,  of  civill  (yet 
rich)  ceremonies,  with  gallant  lords 
and  ladies,  and  throng  of  people,  as 
London  is  enriched  with,  on  the  fiirst 
da3r  that  her  ereat  lord  (or  lord- 
maior,  for  'tis  all  one)  is  ti^in^  that 
office  upon  him.**  Middleton  rises  in 
his  eulogy  in  the  preface  to  a  sub- 
sequent pageant : — "  If  you  should 
search  aft  chronicles,  histories,  re* 
cords^  in  what  lan^age  or  letter 
soever, — if  the  inquisitive  man  should 
waste  the  dear  treasure  of  his  time 
and  eyesight,  he  shall  conclude  hia 
life  only  with  the  certainty  that  there 
is  no  subject  upon  earth  received 
into  the  place  of  his  government  with 
the  like  state  and  majpuficence  as 
his  majestVs  great  substitute  into  hia 
honourable  charge.**  But  thinga 
were  not  always  so,  and  the  poets 
then,  as  now,  found  fault  with  one 
another.  "  If  foreign  nations,**  saya 
Middleton,  "have  been  struck  with 
admiration  at  the  form,  state,  and 
splendour  of  some  yearly  triumphs, 
wherein  Art  hath  been  but  weaklv 
imitated  and  most  beggarly  wordea, 
there  is  fair  hope  that  thinss  where 
invention  flourishes,  dear  Art  and 
her  graceful  proprieties,  should  re- 
ceive favour  and  encouragement  from 
the  content  of  the  spectator.**  Thia 
was  aimed,  as  Mr.  Dyce  thinks,  at 
Antony  Munday,  *'  our  best  plotter,** 
as  he  is  called  by  Meres,  in  that  very 
curious  book  al>out  poets  which  con- 
tains the  only  early  enumeration  of 
Shakspeare*s  plays. 

Ben  Jonson  is  not  more  eulogistic 
of  the  skill  of  Inigo  Jones  in  con- 
triving the  machinery  and  figures 
for  the  masques  at  court,  than  Mid- 
dleton and  Heywood  are  of  Gerard 
Christmas,  the  artist  employed  in  de» 
vising  pageants  and  figures  for  the 
lord-mayor*s  show.  Heywood  com- 
mends him  for  the  care  he  took  in 
bringing  the  pageants  and  the  figures 
'*to  such  great  perfection  botn  in 
sprmmetry  and  substance,  being  be- 
fore but  misshapen  monsters,  and 
only  made  of  slight  wicker  and 
paper.**  But  Christmas  has  other 
merits.  The  front  of  Northumber- 
land House  in  the  Strand  is  no  in- 
difierent  specimen  of  his  skill  in  a 
higher  vralk  of  art  than  devising 
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pageants  and  properties  for  a  tempo- 
rary pur^se. 

There  u  very  little  doubt  but  that 
the  predecessors  of  the  two  ffiants, 
Goff  and  Magog,  in  Guildhallj  were 
made  to  play  a  part  in  the  great 
annual  pageant  of  the  29th  of  Oc- 
tober. At  the  oondufiion  of  the  show, 
they  were  set  up  in  Guildhall  much 
in  the  same  manner  that  an  efficri 
after  it  had  done  its  work  in  we 
funeral  procession,  was  set  up  in 
the  church  where  the  body  was  in- 
terred. The  mayor,  at  the  setting  of 
the  midsummer  watch,  ^^  had,**  says 
Stow,  **  besides  hii  gidtU^  three  pa- 
geants; whereas  the  sheriffs  had  only 
two  besides  their  giauU,^  ^larston, 
in  his  play  of  The  Dutch  Courtezan^ 
makes  a  direct  reference  to  the  giants 
as  part  of  a  lord-mayor's  pageant : 
**  Yet  all  will  scarce  make  me  so 
high  as  one  of  the  gyants*  stilts  that 
stallcs  before  my  lord-mayor's  pa- 
geants." This  was  said  in  1605 ;  but 
we  have  no  direct  evidence  that  the 
Guildhall  giants  (properly  so  called) 
made  any  part  of  a  procession  before 
1672.  To  the  industry  of  Mr.  Fair- 
holt  we  are  indebted  for  the  follow- 
ing curious  illustration  of  this  inter- 
esting subject : — 

*'  I  must  not  omit  to  tell  too,"  writes 
Thomas  Jordan,  the  poet  or  the  pageant 
of  the  year  1673,  "  toat  marching  in  the 
Tan  ot  these  fiTe  pageants  are  two  ex. 
ceeding  rarities  to  be  taken  notice  of; 
that  is,  there  are  tiro  extreme  great  giants, 
each  of  them  at  least  fifteen  feet  high, 
that  do  sit  snd  are  drawn  by  horses  in 
two  seTsral  chariots,  moTing,  talking,  and 
taking  tobacco  as  they  ride  along,  to  tha 
great  admiration  and  delight  of  all  the 
B|)ectator8.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
show  they  are  to  he  Ht  np  in  Guiidkatt, 
where  theT  may  be  daily  seen  all  the 
year,  and  1  hope  never  to  be  demolished 
by  such  dismal  violence  as  happened  to 
tneir  predecessors,  which  are  raised  at 
the  peculiar  and  proper  cost  of  the  City." 

The  "  dismal  violence  **  referred  to 
was  the  Great  Fire  of  the  year  1666. 
The  passages  quoted  by  Mr.  Fair- 
holt  C8cap^  the  researches  of  Stow» 
a  curious  inquirer  in  such  matters. 

Before  we  part  with  the  giants 
upon  paper,  let  us  say  a  word  on  the 
subject  of  their  names.  Every  "  Bow- 
bell-sucker,**  at  least,  knows  that  the 
giants  in  Guildhall  are  popularly 
described  as  Gog  and  Ma^g;  but 


the  fiune  of  these  gianlt  1ms  flown 
&r  beyond  the  lei^  of  tlie  gnat 
bdl  of  Bow,  and  there  are  ^es  thai 
read  Rsgiva  on  the  banks  d  the 
Ganges  and  the  Missisappi  that  will 
brighten  with  joy  at  the  a^bt  of 
their  well-known  names  m  the 
columns  of  Fraser't  Magazme,  Bat 
the  giants  in  Guildhall  are  wron^y 
called.  Gog  and  Magog  are  not  two 
namesi  but  one— thus,  Gogm^^; 
and  the  name  of  the  one  k  Gogma- 
gog,  and  that  dike  other  Corineiis. 
So,  at  least,  Mr.  FkurlioU  thinks. 
Our  own  belief,  however  is,  that  die 
name  of  one  is  Ck>lbroiid,  and  thai 
of  the  other  Brandamore;  and  thn 
i)elief  is  more  than  countenanced  by 
a  rare  pamphlet  which  Oldys  d^ 
scribes  among  the  Harleian  Pam- 
phlets (No.  99).  Thetitleisasfollows: 
A  Dkiogwt  Mioeen  tht  Two  GianU  ul 
OuOdkSl^  CMnrmd  ami  Braada- 
more ;  coneemmg  tk§  hUe  Electkm  ef 
atizeiu  to  eerve  m  ParUamad /or 
(he  Citif  of  London.  1661**  (4to.) 
Wither,  the  poet,  calls  them 

"  Big'bon'd  Colbraot  and  grtat  Brsods- 


^^fbe  giants  m  GaiidhsH." 
mi  in  spite  of  Wither  and  CMdys, 
and  even  of  Mr.  Fftirholt,  and  of  our 
own  better  belief,  the  giants  in  Guild- 
hall are  still  to  us,  and  long  may 
the;jr  continue  to  be  so  to  a  rising  gene- 
ration, the  one  Gog,  and  the  other 


bese  City  pageants  were  attiac- 
tive  sights.  Our  kings  oecasionallv 
came  into  the  City,  aiM  sat  in  a  bal- 
cony in  Cheapside,  on  porpose  to  see 
them.  King  James  iL,  in  his  Me- 
moirs, refers  to  a  visit  of  t^  kind 
mtended  by  his  brother.  King  Charles 
IL  **Theking,''hesay»— heiswrit- 
ing  under  the  year  1677, — ^^had  ad- 
vice at  Newmarket  of  the  Fifth-Mo- 
narchy men*s  design  to  murdar  hhn 
and  the  Duke  of  York,  there,  or  al 
London  on  the  lord-mavor*8  day,  in 
a  hakonify  The  rich  banquets  of 
Uie  citizens  suited  the  joyons  mtnie 
of  Charles  11.  Every  reader  of  The 
Spectator^-nsid  who  has  not  been  at 
some  time  or  another,  ot  who  is  not 
still,  a  hearty  admirer  of  that  charm- 
ing series  of  essays  ?— will  remember 
the  capital  story  of  that  Idi^  and  8ir 
Robert  Yiner:— 

"  He  (King  Cbailes  II.)  moie  tbaa 
ones  dined  with  hit  good  oilisensof  Lon- 
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don  on  their  lord-mayor's  day,  and  did  to 
tbe  year  that  Sir  Hobett  Viner  was 
mayor.  Sir  Bobert  was  a  very  loyal 
man,  and,  if  you  will  allow  tbe  czprea* 
sion,  verj  fond  of  liis  sovereign ;  bat 
what  witb  the  ioy  he  felt  at  heart  for  tbe 
honour  done  biw  by. his  jirince,  aod 
through  the  warmth  he  was  in  with  con- 
tinual toasting  healths  to  the  royal  family, 
his  lordship  grew  a  little  fond  of  his  ma- 
jesty, and  entered  iuto  a  familiarity  not 
altogether  ao  graceful  in  so  publie  a 
niaee.  The  king  understood  verj  weU 
how  to  extricate  himself  on  all  hinds  of 
difBevhies,  and  with  an  hint  to  the  com* 
psnv  to  avoid  ceremony,  stole  off,  and 
mails  towards  hia  coach,  which  atood 
ready  for  him  in  GnildfaaU  Yard.  Hot 
the  flsayor  Uked  bis  eompaoy  so  well,  and 
waa  grown  so  iotimate,  that  he  pursued 
him  hastily,  and  catching  him  fast  by  the 
handy  cryed  out,  with  a  vehemeDt  oath 
and  accent,—.'  Sir,  you  shall  tta^ond  tak§ 
t'other  bottU  /*  The  airy  monarch  looked 
kindly  at  him  over  his  shoulder,  and  with 
a  smile  and  g^ac«^u]  air  (for  I  ssw  him 
at  the  time,  and  do  now),  repeated  this 
line  of  the  old  song, — 

*  He  that's  druuk  is  as  great  ss  a  king  -,* 

and  immediately  turned  back,  and  com- 
plied with  his  landlord." 

Viner,  who  was  mayor  in  1675, 
afterwaitU  erected  an  equestrian  sta* 
tue  of  tbe  easy  monarch,  in  an  open 
I>lace  called  the  Stocks  Market,  the 
site  of  the  present  Mansion-honse. 

The  29th  of  October,  1702,  saw 
the  last  of  a  lone  line  of  these  annual 
shows,  composea  by  a  City  poet  and 
publicly  performed.  Queen  Anne 
on  that  occasion  (it  was  ue  first  lord- 
mayor's  day  in  her  reum),  went 
through  the  ceremony  of  entering 
Temple  Bar,  sat  in  a  balcony  in 
Cheapdde  to  see  the  pageants,  and 
afterwards  dined  in  Guudhall  with 
the  new  lord-mayor.  Elkanah  Set- 
tle, the  rival  and  antagonist  of  Dry- 
den,  was  the  City  poet  employed  on 
this  occasion.  '^  Settle  appears," 
says  Mr.  Fairholt,  **  to  have  exerted 
himself  to  produce  a  more  original 
nerformance  than  was  his  usual  wont, 
reeling,  as  he  tells  the  Vintners* 
Company,  of  which  body  Sir  Samuel 
Dashwood,  tbe  mayor,  was  a  mem- 
ber, that  *  The  splendour  which  for- 
merly shined  forth  on  this  solemn 
City  festival,  now  almost  dropt  into 
obUviony  had  taken  its  second  resur- 
rection among  them.*  **  Settlers '^  De- 
vice*" consisted  of  five  pageants.  The 


Jlrst  was  an  Indian  galleon,  or  bark, 
rowed  by  Bacchanals,  wreathed  with 
vines ;  the  mast  adorned  with  vines 
and  grapes,  and  the  vessel '  'enriched'* 
with  several  Baechuses,  and  other 
works,  in  embossed  silver.  On  the 
deck,  under  a  bower  of  the  same  or- 
nament, sat  a  goodly  Bacchus  ("  pro- 
perly drest**  £lkanah  takes  care  to 
tell  us,  recollecting  the  minute  par- 
ticularity of  Ben  Jonson  in  such 
matters).  The  second  was  a  chariot, 
drawn  by  two  panthers,  with  Ariadne 
seated,  and  attended  by  nymphs  and 
swains.  TheMMwas  the  Temple  of 
St.  Martin,the  patron  saint  of  the  Vint- 
ners* Company ;  the  saint  represented 
in  his  episcopal  habit,  with  a  cripple 
at  his  leet,  and  figures  of  Charity, 
Liberality,  Magnificence  (and  others 
of  the  Vintners'  virtues),  standing 
around.  The  fourth  was  called  the 
Vintage,  and  is  described  by  the  poet 
who  designed  it  as  "a  large  fabric, 
containing  eight  arches,  supported  by 
a  termim  of  satyrs  and  bacchanals, 
ornamented  witn  vines,  paintings, 
escutcheons,  and  other  enrichments. 
Within  it  is  a  bar,  with  a  beautifiil 
person  keeping  it,  with  drawers  and 
attendants,  and  gents  [!!]  sitting 
round  a  table,  at  a  tavern  entertain- 
ment.** The  barmaid  makes  a  speech 
to  his  lordshin,  utterly  worthless  in 
any  other  light  than  as  a  curious 
specimen  of  the  last  speech  in  a 
pageant  on  a  lord-mayor's  day;  — 

••  Ths  Bar.kitp0r'$  Speech, 

Here,  drawers,  speak 

[Enter  dratper$. 
Where  are  your  eves  and  ears  1 
See  there  what  honourable  gent[!l  ap- 
pears! 
Augusta's  great  Pmtorian  lord !— — bat 

hold  I 
Giro  BM  a  goblet  of  true  orient  mold. 
And  with  rich  nectar  orowo  the  sparkling 
gold. 

IThsy  ^ive  her  a  boiel  mnd  Jill  ii 
with  claret. 

Fill,  fill  'em  round 

[ThetfJiU  the  ge»tUmsH*t  bowl. 
Now  the  great  health  to  lead, — 
First,    t'Europe'a   champion,    Britain's 

fair  crown'd  head. 
Long  life,  long  glory,  and  all  endless 


Next,  to  the  head  of  her  metropolia ! 
May  a  long  ages*  joys  tune  her  high 

sphere ; 
And  to  her  nearest  royal  image  here, 
May  all  true  honours  bless  his  smiling 

year  ! 
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Whilit  dill  gratt  health  shall  in  one  glass 

go  loond; 
Up  to  the  skies  let  jour  tsaedl  roieaa 

sound. 
Till  back  from  her  high  hesT'ii  the  edio- 

ingjoysreboond!" 

The  bar-keepet's  speech  tt  an  end, 
the  Agents**  went  by,  and  the  pro- 
oeiBion  moved  on  to  the  If^  and 
last  pageant,  called  the  ^Arbour  of 
Del^ht,**  representing  Bacchus  pour- 
ing oat  wine  fhmi  a  oomnoopia. 
Other  speeches  follow  of  £lkanah*8 
ordinary  level,  and  this,  the  last  of 
the  City  speeches  in  a  pageant,  con- 
dades  witn  a  song  in  praise  of  Qoecn 
Anne  and  the  company  of  Vintners. 
What  "Brandy  Nan*^  thought  of 
the  entertainment,  Mr.  Fairholt  has 
omitted  to  tell  us. 

This,  though  the  hwt  City  pageant 
(with  speeches)  beheld  by  a  crowned 
head,  was  not  the  last  in  which  the 
xoytl  family  of  £ngland  have  taken 
an  interest  The  concluding  phite  of 
Hogarth*s  ""  Industry  and  Meness" 
represenU  the  City  ptocesskm  enter- 
ing Cheapside,  the  seats  erected  on 
the  occasion;  and  the  canopied  bal- 
cony, hung  with  tapestry,  containing 
imkrick  prince  of  Wales,  and  his 
mrincess,  as  spectators  of  the  scene. 
This  is  not  a  gratuitous  addition  to 
the  picture  on  the  piut  of  Hogarth. 
The  prince  was  actually  present  on 
one  occasion,  though  Mr.  Fairholt 
has  overlooked  the  curious  notice  of 
the  prince's  visit,  contained  in  so 
common  a  book  as  Edwards's  Anec* 
doieiofPahUerM,  Edwards,  speaking 
of  Frve  (a  small  painter,  as  his  name 
would  denote),  says,  "In  the  great 
room  of  Saddlers^  Hall,  Cheapside, 
there  is  a  whole-length  portrait  of 
his  late  Boyal  Highness  Frederick, 
prince  of  Wales,  wnich  was  painted 
by  this  artist.**  And  in  a  note  he 
adds,  '^The  followiuf^  anecdote  may 
not  be  unentertaming  to  the 
reader:"— 

**  The  prince  was  deairooa  of  seeing 
the  lord-mayor's  shoir  prirately,  for 
which  parpoee  he  eotered  the  CKj^  in 
disguise.  At  that  time  it  was  the  cos. 
tom  for  aereral  of  the  City  companies, 
particolarlv  those  who  had  no  hargvs,  to 
have  atanas  encted  in  the  streets  tux)ogh 
which  the  lofd-Bnyor  passed  on  his  re- 


turn from  Weetmin«ter,  in  irkidi  iki 
freemen  of  conapanies  were  wcvitm^ 
to  assemble.  1 1  happened  that  bit  r:f.! 
h^haeas  waa  diacOTCred  by  soaie  of  tW 
Saddlen'  Coayity;  in  conseqasatt  of 
which  he  was  isvlaad  laao  iWr  stoi^ 
which  inTitation  he  aeosfisi;  ani  At 
partiea  were  so  well  pleased  irilli  mA 
other,  that  his  royal  lugfaneas  wu  mi 
after  chosen  Maater  of  the  CompsBT.fe 
compliment  which  he  also  accepiM."'* 

Had  our  excellent  friend.  Sir  Fdcr 
Laurie,  be&i  alive  at  this  time,  le 
should  have  aiiapeeted  the  wvtlij 
^  Saddler**  of  nuJkiog  the  disoorar 
in  question.  Our  readen  will  roiI- 
lect  how  quickly  Sir  Peter  diseoiqed 
the  Duke  of  Cunbridge  at  Kew,  wiiile 
Lord -mayor  Johnson  was  taknig 
'<t*  other  bottle**  with  a  oonTifiil 
alderman  or  two  io  the  cabin  dibe 
Maria  Wood  at  Straad-on-tbe-Green 
last  summer. 

The  great  feature  of  modem  ihovs 
has  been  the  men  in  armour.    When 
the  kte  Sir  William  Heygsk  m 
mayor,  three  knights  were  emulated 
with   their   attendant    squires  and 
armour-bearers.    The  Jbii  knagh's 
armour  was  the  property  of  Mr. 
Marriott,  an  ironmonger  in  Fleet 
Street;  the  second  knight's  (the rait 
called  Henry  Vth's)   was  borrowed 
from   the    Tower;    and  the  dard 
knight*8  armour  belonged  to  ElUsttn 
the  actor.    In  1824,  woen  Aldeman 
Garratt  was  mavor,  the  same  armMr 
was  again  exhil>ited.    In  IS^,  Al- 
derman Yenables  had  five  kn^ts. 
In  1827,  Alderman  Lucas  exhibited 
three  knights  and  two  giants!  The 
giants  were  fourteen  feet  high,  tod 
constructed  of  wicker-work;  csch 
walked  along  by  means  of  a  man 
withinside,  who  occasionallv  added 
to  their  attraction  and  usefouietf  hj 
turning  their  faces,  to  the  great  mer- 
riment of  all  who  were  fhvonred  with 
a  nod.    "  They  were  exttemelj  wett 
eontrived,**  says  Mr.  Fairholt,  "  ind 
appeared  to  oedl  forth  more  admin- 
tion  than  feU  to  the  share  of  tbeotbcr 
personages  in  the  prooesdon.**   ^Rk 
same  programme  was  pretty  well  ob« 
servea  down  to  1841,  when  Aldennan 
Firie  added  a  pageant, — a  ship  fnU 
rigged  and  manned,— to  the  vm 
order  of  the  procession. 


•  £dwards*s  Aneedata  rf  Painters,  p.  15. 
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Now  that  giants  and  men  in  annonr 
are  banished  from  the  procession,  the 
lord-mayor^s  coach  forms  the  only 
ejdating  memorial  of  what  the  show 
once  was.  ^  The  paintinss  that  de« 
corate  it,**  says  Mr.  Fairholt,  "•  xoaj  he 
conaidei^  as  the  relics  of  the  ancient 
pageants.**  This  splendidly  carved 
and  fpkL  ceaeh  was  painted  by  John 
Baptist  Cipriani,  B.  A.,  subseqnently 
employed  on  the  panels  of  the  new 
stale-coach  which  George  III.  had 
made  on  his  accession  to  the  throne. 
On  the  righi  door  is  a  figure  of  Fame 
presenting  the  mayor  to  the  Genius 
of  the  City  [Mr.  Lambert  Jones?] ; 
on  the  hft^  the  same  Genius  attended 
by  Britannia;  (m  each  side  of  the 
doors  are  painted  Truth,  Temperance, 
Justice,  and  Fortitude.  The  front 
panel  exhibits  Faith  and  Hope  point- 
ing to  St.  Paul*8;  the  back  panels 
Tlenty  and  Riches  casting  money  and 
fruits  in  the  lap  of  Chanty. 

'*  lliisspleodid  cotcb/'  says  Mr.  Fur- 
holt,  who  gOAsipa  very  pleasantly  abovt 
it,  "  was  paid  for  by  a  subscription  of 
sixty  pounds  from  each  of  the  junior 
aldermen,  or  such  as  bad  not  passed  the 
civic  chair,  its  total  cost  being  1065/.  55. 
Subsequently  each  alderman,  when  sworu 
into  office,  contributed  that  sum  to  keep 
it  in  repair;  for  which  purpose  also  eacn 
lord*mayor  gave  100/.,  which  was  al- 
lowed bim  in  case  tbe  coat  of  the  repairs 
during  his  mayoralty  rendered  it  re. 
quisite.  Thia  arrangement  was  uot»  how- 
ever, complied  with  for  many  yeara ;  after 
which  tbe  whole  expense  fell  upon  the 
lord«mavor,  and  in  one  year  it  exceeded 
SOQl,  This  outlay  being  considered  an 
unjust  tax  upon  the  mayor  for  the  time 
being,  the  amount  orer  100/.  was  repuid 
to  bim,  and  the  coach  became  the  property 
of  tbe  corporation,  tbe  expenses  ever 
since  being  paid  by  tbe  committee  for 
ganersl  purposea." 

Tbe  pearl  sword  was  presented  by 
Qneen  Elizabeth,  the  gold  mace  by 
Kinff  Charles  I. 

The  ffreat  attraction  of  the  9th  of 
November  (to  the  Cits  themselves), 
is  the  dinner  in  the  Guildhall.  Your 
common -coundlmen  and  deputies 
decline  a  hot  luncheon  on  that  day, 
and  your  ^City  Madams**  dine  with 
Duke  Hiunphrey  two  days  before,  to 
do  full  iustice  to  the  occasion>-the 
ninth,  like  the  fifth  and  Boxing-day, 
coming  **  but  once  a-year.**  The 
Guildhall  (153  feet  long,  48  broad, 
&5  feet  high,  and  capable  of  contain- 


ing, it  is  said,  7000  persons)  is  di- 
vided into  two  distinct  but  not  e^ual 
portionn.  The  upper  end  or  dais,  is 
called  the  Uustincs  (from  the  Court 
of  Hustings) ;  the  lower — the  Body  of 
the  Hall.  Lights,  viands,  and  waiters 
abound.  Her  msjest/s  ministers  and 
the  great  law-omcers  of  the  crown 
mingle  with  aldermen's  wives  and 
common-councilmen*s  daughters.  At 
the  cross-table,  where  the  lord-mayor 
and  the  sh^iffs  sit,  the  courses  are 
all  hot :  at  the  lower  end  of  the  hall 
nothing  is  hot  save  the  turtle  and 
champagne.  The  reception  is  most 
cordial,  the  entertainment  profuse 
beyond  belief,  and  only  to  be  sur- 
passed by  the  City  appetites  exhibited 
on  this  occasion.  At  the  lower  end 
of  the  hall  nothing  is  heard  but  the 
thousand-tongned  voice  of  the  toast- 
master,  and  an  unceasing  hum  of 
discord  and  confusion,  varied  at  times 
by  the  turn-out  of  a  drunken  waiter, 
or  a  crash  of  emptied  and  half- 
emptied  dishes.  The  scene  is  well 
worth  seeing.  The  loving-cup  of  the 
toastmaster,  Toole,  both  startles  and 
delights  the  ear :  you  will  never 
foiget  it.  Nor  that  pleasing  rem- 
nant of  andent  times,  the  bi^ns  of 
cold  roast  beef,  carved  by  men  on 
desks  erected  for  the  occasion,  and 
dressed  in  canonicals,  to  do  full  ho- 
nour to  the  noble  joints  before  them. 
The  earliest  account  of  a  lord- 
mayor's  dinner  in  the  Guildhall,  that 
we  are  aware  of,  is  to  be  found  in 
Fepys.  "  Many  were  the  tables,** 
says  that  entertaining  diarist,  under 
the  29th  October,  1663,  "  but  none 
in  the  Hall  but  the  mayor^s  and  the 
lords  of  the  privy  council  that  had 
napkins  or  knives,  which  was  very 
stianjie.**  Napkins  were  used  atUiis 
time  instead  of  forks.  What  should 
we  say  of  a  City  feast  T'^  Carroll, 
Mavor**)  without  either  knives  or 
forks,  and  yet  plenty  to  eat !  Fepvs 
sat  at  the  Merchant  Tailors*  table, 
'*  where,**  says  he,  "  ten  good  dishes 
to  a  messe,  with  plenty  of  wine  of 
all  sorts ;  but  it  was  very  unpleasing 
that  we  had  no  napkins,  nor  change 
of  trendiers,  and  drunk  out  of 
earthen  pitchers  and  wooden  dishes!'* 
Pipkins  and  piggins !  instead  of  Ve- 
netian Scratcn  and  best  Bohemian  I ! 
Shades  of  Dartineuf  and  Beau  Brum- 
mel,  how  could  you  have  endured 
sudi  coarse  piggery  as  this?  Yet 
the  dinner  was^  doubtless,  good,  the 
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wine  excellent,  and  the  ivdcome 
wftrm.  Tent,  and  sack,  and  canary, 
were  the  wines  our  ancestora  enjoyed 
the  most ;  and,  perhaps,  they  arank 
with  as  mnch  flavour  from  pipkins 
and  piggins  aa  onr  fine  liffht  winee 
from  the  Rhine,  and  oar  nch  yarie- 
ties  of  claret,  from  the^fine  forms  and 
delicate  stems  of  the  glass  of  Mr. 
Bmmhy  in  St  James's  Street. 

We  cannot  quit  a  subject  that  pro- 
vokes prolongation  without  saying 
a  word  m  ikvour  of  Sir  George  Car* 
roll,  the  present  lord-mayor.  Sir 
George  has  evidently  an  exalted  no- 
tk>n  of  City  appetites.  The  dinner 
on  the  9th  (on  a  gigantic  scale),  was 


ordered  at  a  gfamfk  hotel— at  Gerard's 
Halll  Honour  to  Sir  George  Car- 
roll f—let  Gog  and  Magog  deaeend 
from  their  eomeiB  m  GuildliaU,  and 
make  their  ''l^**  to  his  lordship, 
for  thinking  of  a  feUow-giani— Ge* 
rard  the  giant,  when  he  gave  his 
mayoralty  dinner.  Anti(||iiaries  aad 
epicures  will  join  us  on  this  oeeawm. 
Acre  is  much  that  is  enrioos  about 
Gerald's  HaU  in  Bread  Street  a 
long  legend,  a  enrioas  early  Eagiish 
crypt,  and  some  ilne  M.  port  sor* 
rounded  with  cobwebs  ana  spiders, 
oi  the  1^,  at  least,  of  honest  old 
John  Stow. 


IS  SnS  IIAPFY  ? 


^  Howeouldyou  come  lure  to-day  ?** 
was  the  greeting  that  awaited  an 
elegant-looking  younir  man  from  a 
very  lovely  woman,  wiio  entered  her 
drawin^^-room  at  the  announcement 
of  a  visitor.  '*  Why  abuse  the  un- 
fortunate power  you  have  gained 
over  me,  Charles  ?^* 

^  I  cannot  help  it,— I  cannot  exist 
without  seeing  you,  Mary.  Bid  me 
do  any  thing  on  earth  but  this! 
What  injury  am  I  doing  you  by  a 
mere  call  ?  Have  you  no  pitjr  for 
me,  or  is  the  opinion  and  imsginary 
drcNid  of  the  world  to  usurp  every 
feeling  of  your  heart?'*  was  tlie 
impetuous  reply. 

"^  Every  fbdmg  of  mv  heart!"  re- 
peated she,  as  she  sank  on  the  sofa 
beside  her.  ^  Did  yoo  not  promiae 
me  to  stay  away  firom  here  for  some 
time  ?  X  ou  have  no  rmrd  fbr  my 
repntatton<— you  cannot  nave !" 

«"  What,  because  I  make  a  eall 
upon  you  at  an  hour  when  I  scaroelv 
expect  even  to  find  jrou  at  home,  and, 
if  at  home,  surrounded  by  people  I 
And  even  if  you  are  alone,  what  is 
there  remarkable  in  my  being  here  ? 
— ^I,  who  have  known  you  fiom 
childhood,  and  almost  like  one  of  our 
family,  why  riiould  I  not  see  you 
alone?**  was  again  the  impetuous 
reply. 

^  AHer  the  conduct  pursued  to- 
wards me  by  vour  fiunity,  and  after 
the  fact  being  known  of  your  ieelings 


towards  mie,  and,  worsen  of  mine  to- 
wards you,  snrely  common  sense  teDs 
you,  and  religbn,  if  I  had  any,*  she 
exclaimed,  in  oroken  accents,  **  would 
tell  me,  that  we  ought  not  to  meet 
But  I  tell  you  again,  Charlea,  if  any 
more  observationa  are  made  upon 
me,  or  if  ]pu  give  the  power  by 
your  attentions  to  have  me  i^tly 
spoken  ^  I  will  part  fWmi  jrou  lor 
ever,  thoogfa  I  die  from  the  senaim- 
tkm." 

^  And  you  eall  yourself  an  un- 
worldly person !  *"  was  the  taunting 
reply.  ••  You,  Mary,  say  you  bate 
the  world;  why,  you  worship  it! 
You  denv  yourseLf  the  CTatifiqition 
of  vour  best  feeUngs  to  Iww  to  the 
real  idol  of  your  heart— the  worid !  ** 

•«  Do  I  deoerre  thk  of  you  ?~  was 
the  pleaded  reply,  as  slie  rose  and 
walked  across  the  room  to  the  fur- 
ther end,  and  placed  herself  at  her 
work-table.  ^  Spare  me,  dearest,— 
spare  yourself !  for  we  are  only  anc- 
menting  the  miserr  we  have  brooant 
upon  ourselves.  If  you  do  not  nmd 
my  being  ill-spoken  of ** 

««  Who  speslu  iU  of  you?**  i«ain 
interrupted  her  lover.  ^  Is  it  not 
exactly  the  reverse?  Every  bod^ 
loves  you,  every  body  praises  yoe. 
Are  you  not  thought  the  best  wit  to 
the  most  indifferent,  selMi  man  that 
ever  lived?  Axe  you  not  bdoved 
by  all  the  poor  and  wretdied  m  the 
neighbourhood?     But  yon  always 
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judge  ymirself  00  hanhly :  ever  mer- 
oiral  to  others,  and  ever ** 

*^  I,  wlio  mn  80  deeply,**  was  the 
low  reply,  ^'may  well  oe  lenient  to 
others. 

*•  In  what  do  you  sin  ?  Shew  me 
another  woman  that  would  have 
aeted  as  you  have  done !  What  hut 
your  goodness  and  nurity  has  turned 
me  from  evil?  And  I  will  hless 
you,  Mary,  dearest  Mary,  for  the 
change,  even  though  I  never  am 
more  to  you  than  at  this  moment.** 
And  he  arose  and  crossed  to  her,  and 
took  her  hand,  which  trembled,  in 
his.  After  looking  at  her  in  ulence 
a  lew  minutes,  he  dropped  the  small, 
feverish  hand,  and  witn  a  sigh  turned 
ftom  her. 

•^Howseldshlam!**  he8aid,afler 
a  few  turns  up  and  down  the  room. 
"Shall  I  go,  Mary?** 

**No — no,**  she  answered;  "now 
you  are  here,  stay  a  little  while,  and 

tell  me ^no  !**  she  said,  in  an  en- 

treatine  tone,  as  he  came  towards 
Iter  and  sat  down  by  her,  "  not  there ; 
sit  where  you  were,  and  tell  me  how 
you  succeeded  in  your  attempt  at 
the  Horse  Guards.  Is  there  any 
dianoeforyou?** 

*'  Yes,  every  chance,'*  he  reolied. 
"  Our  regiment  is  likely  to  leave 

England  in  two  months,  amd ^but, 

Mary,  dearest,  how  pale  you  are!" 
and  ne  flew  towards  her,  and  caught 
her  as  she  fell  back  on  her  chau:. 
He  pressed  her  to  him,  and  in  a  few 
moments  a  burst  of  tears  relieved 
het.  As  he  was  still  supporting  her, 
a  thundering  knock  at  the  door 
caused  both  to  start,  and  she,  trem- 
bling  and   blushing,  rose  hastily, 

Mying*^ 

•*  What  shall  I  do  ?  Suppose  it*8 
your  mother,  what  will  she  think  of 
me  ?  ¥niat  shall  I  do  ?  I  must  go 
to  my  room :  I  shall  meet  them  on 
the  stairs.** 

"  Shall  I  go?**  said  he,  in  an 
angry  tone;  **for,  upon  my  word, 
one  would  suppose  that  this  house 
was  my  mothers.  What  If  it  is  she, 
are  you  not  your  own  mistress? 
Obxi  you  not  receive  whom  you 
please?** 

"  I  must  go ;  I  shall  faint,  Charles, 
if  she  says  any  thing  to  me.  Why, 
oh!  why  did  you  come  to-day?** 
And  she  ran  up-stairs,  shut  herself 
into  her  room,  threw  herself  on  her 
knees,  murmuring  and  sobbing, "  God 


be  mereifVil  to  me,  for  my  heart  is 
breaking!** 

Five  years  previous  to  the  opening 
of  our  tale,  our  heroine,  Mary  Haw- 
thorn, the  yoimgest  daughter  of  a 
p^rofessional  man  of  emmence  re- 
siding at  the  west  end  of  town,  had 
made  what,  amongst  her  friends,  was 
termed  a  capital  match.  She  married 
a  man  who  stood  well  in  the  opinion 
of  the  world.  He  was  what  is  termed 
"  an  honourable  man,**  that  is  to  sa;^, 
he  would  not  cheat  his  butcher  or  his 
baker,  &c.  He  piqued  himself  upon 
punctuality,  his  word  was  his  bond. 
He  was  rather  a  gay  man,  to  be  sure, 
but  that  was  nothing;  and  he  was  so 
agreeable!  He  was  twenty  years 
older  than  his  bride,  but,  tnen,  as 
her  friends  remarked, "  she  was  very 

Soung,**  and,  though  last  not  least, 
e  had  a  capital  income ;  and  as  it 
was  well  known  that  Mr.  Hawthorn, 
our  heroine*s  father,  lived  beyond 
his  income,  that  was  an  excellent 
thing;  so,  in  every  way,  she  was 
voted  a  very  lucky  girl. 

Poor  Mary  had  neither  mother 
nor  sister;  she  had  brothers  who 
thought  it  would  be  "a  very  plea- 
sant thing  to  drink  some  of  Robin- 
son's go(S  wine.**  Her  father  had 
little  tune  to  think  about  his  family. 
But  if  Mary  liked  him,  it  was  all 
ver^r  well ;  and  Mary  did  like  him,  or 
fancied  she  did ;  and  every  body,  par- 
ticulari^  the  mammas,  talked  to  her 
of  the  unmense  advantage  it  was  to 
settle  well,  and  how  glad  they  should 
be  at  such  an  offer  for  their  girls. 
And  so  Mary  was  married. 

There  was  one  family  with  whom, 
from  infancy,  Mary  had  been  inti- 
mately asBocuited.  Their  eldest  son 
was  in  the  army,  and  about  the  same 
age  as  our  heroine. 

Charles  Jjawrence  was  a  noble  be- 
ing, richly  endowed  by  nature,  in 
heart,  in  mind,  and  in  form;  un- 
fitted for  the  world  by  his  sensitive 
organisation,  and  naturally  romantic 
turn  of  mind,  reserved  and  proud 
but  where  he  loved,  unbounaed  in 
his  confidence.  He  was  thought  cold 
by  some,  selfish  by  others,  when  in 
rwity  it  was  indifference  to  the  good 
or  ill  opinion  of  those  he  cared  not 
for. 

From  childhood  Mary  and  him- 
self had  been,  fVom  their  similaritir 
of  taste  and  feeling,  strongly  unitea. 
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In  conwauenfie  of  Charles  going  to 
complete  nis  education  at  a  military 
college,  prior  to  his  entering  the 
army,  the  attachment,  however,  that 
suhosted  h^ween  them  had  hitherto 
heen  that  calm  and  pure  feeling 
which  exists  in  early  youth,  hefore 
passion,  with  its  desolating  power, 
enters  the  heart;  and  when  Maiy 
wrote  to  apprise  him  of  hdr  marriage, 
thoueh  a  feeling  of  regret  arose  that 
she  uiould  belong  to  another,  still 
his  answer  to  her  letter  contained 
wmbeB  lor  her  hj^f^nness,  as  fenrent 
and  oneere  as  ever  came  from  the 
heart 

When  he  returned  to  England, 
upon  his  first  leave  of  absence,  mary 
mid  been  purposely  invited  to  join 
the  &mily  circle.  When  she  en- 
tered the  room,  and  noiselessly 
walked  towards  the  happy  party, 
she  stood  in  utter  astonishment  at 
the  total  change,  in  manners  and 
iwpearanoe,  of  her  former  friend  and 
plarmate.  He  was  now  a  gay, 
dashinff-looking  man,  with  all  the 
ease  of  manner  that  a  military  life 
generally  produces ;  and  as  he  turned 
and  gazed  at  her,  her  eyes  fell  be- 
neath the  look  of  ardent  admiration 
bestowed  upon  her,  and  she  blushed 
as  she  extended  her  hand  towards 


He  was  no  less  struck  by 
the  change  a  few  years  had  pro- 
duced in  ner.  Her  form  was  more 
slight,  and  even  girlish,  than  before 
her  marriage;  her  complexion  as 
dear  and  lovely ;  but  her  eyes  were 
no  longer  the  same :  the  large,  clear, 
blue  orb,  that  formerly  looked  full 
at  you,  now  held  only  a  mournful 
softness,  as  if  tears  had  clouded,  not 
dimmed,  the  radiance  that  youth 
ought  still  to  possess. 

**  Is  she  happy  ?"  was  the  abrupt 
and  startling  question  he  put  to  his 
mother,  as  soon  as  an  opportunity 
offered.  The  answer  was,  **  She 
ought  to  be,  for  Mr.  Robinson  lets 
her  do  as  she  likes — never  interferes 
with  her ;  she  has  a  beautiful  house, 
plenty  of  money,  and  sees  lots  of 
company.  I  only  wish  Ellen  or 
Bose  could  get  as  well  settled.** 

Charles  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
answer;  he  knew  well  that  more 
was  required  for  the  happiness  of 
the  loving  heart  and  enthusiastic 
mind  of  Mary  than  the  position  re- 
ferred to,  and  he  availed  himself  of 


the  privilege  of  his  early  intinuKj 
to  discover  the  fact  It  was  sooq 
learnt — she  was  a  neglected  wife  to 
a  worthless  man;  and,  with  her 
quick  sensibilities  and  lively  fedings, 
what  wonder  was  it  that,  upon  beng 
thrown  into  the  sodety  of  the  friend 
of  her  youth,  she  gave  herself  up  to 
the  new  feeling  that  soon  gained 
entire  possession  of  her  ?  Her  hus- 
band had  scarcely  exdted  her  feel- 
ings, her  sympathies  never.  Cold 
and  indifferent  in  heart,  he  ma  pe- 
culiarly nnittited  to  the  impetuous 
character  of  Mary.  She  could  not 
exist  in  a  state  of  indifference,  and 
soon  turned  hopelessly  from  one 
who  never  attempted  to  study  her 
happiness  to  one  who  existed  only 
when  he  administered  to  her  wishes. 

When  Charles  joined  his  regiment, 
though  no  words  a£  unhaUowed  love 
had  passed  between  them,  they  ex- 
isted only  for  each  other;  and  yet 
no  thought  of  evil  mingled  with  the 
intense  enjojrment  they  fdt^  and  had 
any  one  presumed  to  tell  Mary  that 
she  loved  Charles  Lawrence  as  no 
wife  ought  to  love  another  than  her 
husband,  she  would  have  spomed  the 
idea.  But  even  this  panff  was  spared 
her,  and  she  gave  herself  up  to  the 
bright  hope  of  their  meeting  again  in 
three  months. 

The  three  months  passed  in  the 
dreamy  existence  that  love  creates; 
their  letters  were  a  source  of  un- 
bounded ddight,  being  the  means  of 
communicating  many  thoughts  and 
feelines  that  m  conversation  would 
have  led  to  an  explanation  between 
them,  and  thus  destroyed  the  illa- 
sions  and  deceptions  which  they  con- 
trived to  throw  around  their  hearts. 
They  did  not  wish,  in  truth,  to  ex- 
amine the  cause  of  the  enjoyment 
they  mutually  felt ;  conscience,  per- 
haps, told  them — or,  at  all  events, 
prudence— that,  once  awakened  to  the 
state  of  their  feelings,  they  could  no 
longer  continue  the  blissful  life  they 
were  leading.  How  long  such  un- 
certainty would  last  it  is  difficult  to 
say,  circumstances  occurring  which 
lea  unexpectedly  to  a  d^noument  na- 
tural in  such  a  case.  About  a  month 
after  the  return  of  Charles,  his  family 
began  to  notice  the  attention  he  was 
paying  Mary,  as  being  greater  than 
even  his  early  friendship  permitted, 
and  he  was  made  acquainted  with 
this  fact  m  a  letter  from  his  mother. 
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The  letter  ooniaiiied  the  most  ioju- 
rious  suspicicmfl  of  Mary.     It  was 
vrritten,  as  he  soon  discovered,  ¥nth 
the  most  worldly  motives;  referring 
only  to  the  evil  it  would  cause  him, 
ana  using  arguments  to  induce  him 
to  return  to  his  re^^ment  the  least 
likely  to  influence  him.    Che  dream 
was  indeed  broken !    **  Still,  Mai^ 
may  be  kqpt  in  ignorance  of  their 
emeltjy**  was  his  ifaat  thought,  as  he 
read  again  the  dreadful  tmth,  as  ftx 
as  his  feelings  were  concerned,  and 
the  vile  slander  that  dared  toudi  so 
hallowed  a  being.  "  lie  would  never 
forgive  them  to  nis  d^ng  day,**  were 
the  last  words  h6  said  as  he  closed 
the  letter  and  walked  fitmi  his  room 
to  call  upon  Mary,  with  an  intention 
of  puttk^  off  an  engagement  for  the 
morrow,  on  which  uie  was  to  spend 
the  day  with  a  ga^  drde  at  a  fete, 
his  own  family  being  amongst  the 
invited  guests.    He  lelt  that  in  his 
present  state  he  had  better  not  be 
seen  near  her,  at  least  not  till  he  had 
well  consideied  the  line  of  conduct 
he  meant  to  adopt.    It  was  impos- 
sible for  the  eye  of  love,  however, 
not  to  discover  that  something  had 
occurred  to  agitate  him,  and  when 
Mary  heard  the  excuse  he  gave  her 
for  not  accompanying  her,  uiere  was 
a  tone  of  reproach  in  her  answer 
which  made  him  say, — 

'*!  had  better  not,  Mary,  for  your 
sake.** 

"  My  sake  (  it  is  for  my  sake  I 
wish  you  to  go.  But  you  are  con- 
cealing from  me  the  real  reason, 
Charles;  and  I  insbt  upon  hearinff 
the  truth,  sir.**  And  she  stood 
playfully  holding  her  finger  up. 

The  real  reason  was  not  told,  and 
Charles  left  her,  wretched— almost 
reckless  of  the  future,  caring  for 
nothii^  but  to  save  her  firom  the 
abyss  into  whidi  he  saw  his  love  was 
likdy  to  plunge  her.  Despisins  the 
heartlessness  of  his  mother,  and  look- 
ing with  contempt  upon  the  worldly 
feeling  which  had  dictated  the  letter ; 
still  it  must  be  answered,  and  dso 
the  threat  it  contained  of  spring 
upon  the  subject  to  Mary.  He  de- 
liberated long  before  he  decided  his 
plans,  and  then  felt  they  could  not  be 
tooouickly  carriedout ;  ne  wrote  to  his 
rootner  telling  her  his  opinion  of  her 
letter,  and  returning  the  one  she  had 
sent  him,  requesting  it  might  be  de- 
stroyed, and  the  vile  falsehoods  it  con- 


tained thos  obliterated,  not  from  his 
memory  (beosuse  that,  he  assured  her, 
death  done  could  do)  but  firom  every 
eye.  He  also  wrote  to  Mary  a  long 
letter,  telling  her  that  circumstances 
had  occurrea  which  rendered  an  ab- 
sence firom  her  at  the  present  time 
indispensable;  but  that  it  should 
terminate  whenever  she  wrote  and 
required  his  presence.  ^^  Better  ^e 
think  me  cold-hearted,  selfish — so  I 
am — any  thing,  than  know  the  fact,** 
was  his  thoo^it,  as  he  dosed  the 
letter  to  her,  and,  in  his  agitatiflo, 
with  it  the  one  he  had  received  fhnn 
his  mother. 

Mary  was  sitting  in  her  dressing- 
room  ;  she  had  just  returned  fhmi 
the  fete,  which  had  been  to  her  a 
blank.  She  was  partially  undresBed, 
when  her  eye  fell  upon  a  letter 
which  bore  his  handwriting;  dis- 
missing her  maid,  she  sat  down, 
broke  the  seal,  and  saw  a  letter  di- 
rected to  Cluurles,  in  his  mother's 
handwriting :  concluding  that  some- 
thing unpleasant  had  occurred,  but 
never  imagining  in  reference  to  her- 
self, she  opened  it  and  read  it. 

It  may  nave  happened  to  some  of 
our  readers  (we  hope  not  to  many) 
to  have  such  a  '*  horror  of  deep  dark- 
ness** fall  upon  them,  as  dia  upon 
our  gentle  heroine,  in  reading  the 
cruel  letter  which  had  been  endosed 
to  her.  Her  first  feeling  was,  that 
she  deserved  what  they  said  of  her, 
so  complete  for  the  moment  was  the 
sdf-abasement,  when  she  had  thus 
ruddy  discovered  the  fact  of  her  love 
to  Cliarles ;  but  this  impression  wore 
off  as  she  read  and  saw  how  vilely 
she  was  traduced,  and  saw  througn 
the  object.  She  read  the  letter  many 
.times  before  she  could  redly  believe 
that  the  characters  there  traced  were 
written  by  the  only  friend  to  whom 
she  had  ever  confided  her  domestic 
afflictions,  to  whom  from  childhood 
she  had  ever  eiven  the  affection  and 
tenderness  of^a  daughter.  It  was 
her  first  lesson  in  human  nature, 
and,  as  usual  with  our  first  lessons, 
it  went  deep  into  the  memory.  So 
totally  had  she  been  engrossed  by 
the  letter,  that  the  one  fh>m  Charles 
was  still  unread,  and  even  when  read, 
the  warm  and  tender  tone  was  un- 
heeded. She  could  reodve  no  other 
impression  than  th^  heart-sickening 
one  just  given ;  and  many  hours 
passed  before  she  could  even  rouse 
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herself  to  seek  relief  fix)in  the  agony 
and  shame  that  oppressed  her.  She 
had  not  the  well- disciplined  mind 
which  in  such  a  case  could  seek  re- 
lief from  a  higher  power:  religion 
had  been  to  Mary  but  a  duty.  Pride 
had  formed  the  bulwark  of  her  cha* 
racter,  and  nreserved  her  hitherto 
fh>m  evil.  Since  she  had  loved,  she 
had  prayed,  but  in  this  nuserable 
hour  no  thought  of  orayer  came  to 
her ;  her  heart  seemea  hardened,  and 
when  she  retired  to  her  bed,  she  had 
determined  to  abandon  the  world  and 
fly  to  some  secret  place  where  she 
need  never  be  known  or  seen. 

When  morning  came  it  was  some 
time  betbre  she  could  ring  for  her 
maid ;  she  felt  ashamed  to  see  a  hu* 
man  being;  she  wondered  whether 
she  susnected  the  fact  of  her  disgraoe, 
for  so  sue  termed  the  suspicions  con* 
tained  in  the  letter:  at  kst,  by  a 
great  effort,  she  conquered  what  ap- 
peared a  foolish  desire  of  adding  to 
tier  diflSiculties,  and  rose  and  pre- 
pared to  begin  the  day.  But,  what 
a  day !  How  should  she  survive  it? 
was  the  oft-repeated  thought,  as  she 
turned  to  leave  her  room.  The  hu- 
man heart  is  a  strange  anomaly. 
Mary*s  in  that  hour  was  filled  with 
bitterness  and  pride;  love  had  no 
place  there ;  she  tried  to  banish  even 
kind  thoughts  of  Charles,  and  said, 
"  He  is  man,  and  therefore  must  be 
selfish.  What  will  he  care  for  my 
ruin— my  disgrace?"  Ah,  how  cruelly 
she  wronged  his  noble  heart!  May 
she  not  be  pardoned  when  after  a 
scene  between  them  of  mutual  ex- 
planations, upon  his  entreating  her 
to  fordve  hun,  that  in  an  impulse 
naturu  to  her  passionate  nature  she 
threw  herself  into  his  arms  and  said,' 

•*  Let  me  repay  your  love  by  sa- 
crificmg  myself:  I  will  be  yours, 
Charles,  now  and  for  ever." 

Cruelly  again  she  wronged  him, 
by  believing  this  sacrifice  would  eon- 
tent  hun,  or  give  the  happiness  he 
sought;  gently,  kindly,  he  released 
himself  uom  that  dear  embrace,  say- 

"  Not  so,  dearest,  shall  you  reward 
me.  Tell  me  of  any  sacrifice  for  your 
dear  s^e,  and  I  will  do  it,  though  it 
be  never  to  see  you  more.  Our  love, 
Mary,  shall  not  be  classed  with  the 
vile  of  the  earth— your  purity  shall 
never  be  stained  by  me :  remember 
that  ours  is  an  affection  from  child- 


hood, ^wn  with  us,  roofed  in  a 
good  sod,  and  so  firmly  planted,  that 
even  these  tempests  wul  narm  it  not 
I  will  be  true  to  thee  far  or  near ;  and 

you r 

*<  And  I,  Charles,  will  strive  to  do 
my  duty,  and  win  our  pardon  from 
Grod  for  the  sin  we  have  com- 
mitted.'* 

In  sentiments  such  as  these  they 
comforted  one  another;  when  slie 
was  weak,  he  was  strong,  and  when 
he  was  weak,  she  was  atronff;  and 
thus  they  were  preserved.  All  ex- 
dtement  jkast,  and  their  love  regained 
much  of  its  early  tone ;  b^  the  firm 
desire  and  intention  of  doing  rvht, 
they  also  regained  happiness:  dark 
hours  would  still  sometimes  eome  to 
both,  and  it  was  in  such  an  hoar 
that  our  opening  scene  oecorred,  to 
which  we  must  now  return. 

Mary  remained  a  few  minnfes  in 
her  room,  and  not  having  a  som- 
mons,  descended  to  see  who  the  ym- 
tors  were.  She  had  calmed  her  re- 
bellious thoughts  by  prayer,  which 
was  becoming  daOy  more  and  more 
attended  to ;  ner  Bible,  also,  was  her 
constant  companion ;  and  before  she 
left  her  room  she  had  found  strength 
to  thank  God  that  the  time  was 
fixed  for  Charles's  departure.  As 
she  entered  the  room  she  was  met  by 
him,  with  his  hat  in  his  hand. 

**  I  was  going,  Mary.  I  am  ashamed 
of  myself,  and  do  not  deserve  the 
comfort  of  remaining  vrith  yon.* 

"  Who  were  the  visitors  r  ew 
asked  she. 

"Only  cards,  I  suppose,  as  no  <me 
has  been  here.  How  pale  yon  kok, 
and  all  through  me  I  Thank  God, 
dearest,  it  will  not  be  long  in  my 
power  to  torment  you  as  I  do ;  hut, 
to-day,  I  felt  I  must  see  you." 

''And  so  you  shalL  It  is  I,  I 
much  fear,  who  am  the  selfish  one,* 
was  the  low  repily.  *^  Nobody  cares 
about  me  but  you,  and  why  I  think 
so  much  of  the  opinion  of  others  is 
to  me  extraordinary;  but  it  is  so 
new  a  thing  to  me  to  be  acting  con- 
trary to  my  notions  of  right — to  be, 
in  fact,  as  I  am— that  I  may  neU 
shuddor  at  a  sound,  and  go  nearly 
mad  at  being  thought  an  unchaste 
person.** 

*'  All  that  exists  only  in  yoar 
imagination,  for  you  well  know  how 
entirely  I  made  my  mother  reUict 
her  words;  and  that,  at  the  present 
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hour,  there  b  not  one  who  does  not 
think  you  a  pattern  unfe.** 

"•  I  am  a  pattern  wifeP  wai  the 
reply,  m  prond  tones,  which  sank  to 
the  humblest,  as  she  clfisped  her  hands 
in  agony  and  added,  ^*  but  no  longer 
an  unspotted  one,**  and  a  burst  of 
tears  ended  the  phrase.  ^  Don*t 
touch  me,  for  the  world  T  she  said, 
as  he  approached  her.  **  l^urdon  me, 
Charley  she  continued,  as  she  saw 
the  pain  her  words  caused  him; 
"•  beu"  with  me,  and  pity  me.  I  tell 
you,  there  never  lived  a  woman  who 
was  more  unsuited  for  this  position 
than  I  am.    Better,  far  better  for  me 

to  be no — no,  I  cannot  say  it!" 

^^  I  shall  soon  be  gone,  perhiws  for 
ever,  Mary ;  and  then  my  touch  will 
no  longer  pollute  you  P 

The  words  were  scarcely  said  be* 
fore  she  threw  herself  into  his  arms, 
sobbing  with  renewed  agony  at  hear* 
ing  his  heart-breakinff  words;  he 
soothed  her,  quieted  ner,  and  she 
soon  withdrew,  and  held  out  her 
hand,  saving, — 

**I  think,  dearest,  I  should  be 
better  if  you  would  leave  me.  I  will 
go  to  my  room  and  read,  and  try  to 
compose  myself:  I  am  not  well  to- 
day.*^ 

*^  Any  thing  on  earth,  Moiy,  that 
can  give  you  ease  or  peace,  I  will 
do." 

"  I  know  you  will ;  I  believe  it 
firmly.  To-day  I  am  a  good  deal 
excited,  I  shall  soon  be  better ;  you 
know  solitude  always  does  me  ^ood. 
Oh  I  when  I  think  upon  the  hoppmess 
we  miffht  have,  and  when  I  think 
upon  tne  doom  I  have  brought  upon 
you,  self- condemned  to  a  solitary 
existence,  Charles,  you  con  never 
sustain  this  lifer 

"  For  your  sake  I  con — ^I  must," 
was  the  abrupt  and  determined  xeply ; 
"ondlwiUr 

''  Tell  me  any  thing  but  thatT 
she  said,  in  a  beseeching  tone :  "  I 
will  bless  the  hour  that  removes  the 
ban  you  have  placed  upon  yourself. 
Did  I  but  know  your  affections  were 
given  to  some  pure  being  worthy  of 
you,  I  should  regain  peace." 

"That  you  will  never  know  I 
Banish  the  idea,  Mary,  for  I  conld 
never  love  but  you.  I  have  ever 
loved  you,  and  will.  I  should  de* 
spise  myself  if  I  were  ever  to  feel 
for  another  as  I  do  for  you.  How 
often  have  you  heard  me  say  I  be* 


lieve  that  love  is  felt  but  onoe ;  and 
in  hearts  formed  as  ours,  it  becomes 
a  blessing  or  a  bane.  But  ours  shall 
be  a  blessing.  And  now,  dearest,  I 
will  kavt  you,  and  not  come  here 
till  you  summon  me;  only  remem- 
ber that  in  two  months  I  shall  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  your  dear  sum- 
mons, and,  therefore,  I  pray  you  to 
be  merciful,  and  not  banish  me  long : 
I  am  convinced  I  am  better  for  see- 
ing you.** 

"  Come  when  you  please,"  was  the 
answer  as  he  left  the  room. 

The  two  months  passed,  and  the 
hour  arrived  that  was  to  separate 
them.  Words  are  vain  to  record 
such  scenes ;  enough  is  told  when  we 
say  that  no  change  came  over  the 
good  resolutions  they  had  formed,  and 
that  Mary  sought  and  found  strength 
to  bear  that  ]^urting.  Months,  per- 
haps years,  were  to  pass  before  they 
mc^  and  yet  they  carried  out  their 
intentions.  How  hard  it  was  to  do 
so,  let  those  judge  who,  like  such 
votaries  of  love,  nave  existed  only 
for  each  other ;  who  have  no  hope, 
no  joy,  no  sorrow,  but  what  springs 
from  the  one!  Created  for  each 
other,  it  was  a  separation  almost  of 
existence. 

It  was  agreed  between  them  that 
they  should  correspond  as  they  had 
ever  been  in  the  habit  of  doing. 
Mary  retired  from  society,  and  sought 
peace  in  a  life  of  usefulness  and 
active  exertion.  Their  lives  were 
benefited  by  the  spirit  of  love,  that 
shed  its  light  around  them;  they 
were  in  the  world,  but  not  of  the 
world.  BeUgion  became  the  ground- 
work of  their  happiness ;  and  though 
apart,  th^  were  in  heart  ever  to- 
gether. Their  lives  were  one,  and 
each  became  more  worthy  of  the  ex- 
alted affection  they  possessed.  And 
Uius  passed  a  year,  and  another,  still 
their  faith  wavered  not;  and  another 
came,  and  Mary  was  a  widow  I 

Another  came,  and  Mary  was  a 
bride ;  and  clasned  once  more  in  the 
arms  of  Love,  sne  whispered, — 

**  Said  I  not  that  all  things  were 
possible  to  those  who  believe  r" 

Once  more  Charles  asks  the  ques* 
Uon,"  Is  she  happy?" 

So  happy  that  she  almost  trem- 
bled at  her  happiness;  for  the  pure 
and  perfect  love  bestowed  upon  her 
seemed  more  fit  for  heaven  than 
earthi 
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Think  of  cloudlets,  light  and  tender. 

Underneath  the  moving  moon. 
Full  of  love  to  that  bright  lender 

Of  their  beauty  in  her  noon ; 

Think  of  ripples,  smooth,  unriven, 

Trav'Uing  regularly  on, 
Swiftly,  deficately  dnven 

By  the  white  breast  of  a  swan ; 

Think  of  lambs,  just  shorn,  at  leisure 

Filing  past  a  narrow  lane, 
With  rejiieated  bleats  of  pleasure, 

To  their  green  abodes  again ; 

Think  of  whatsoever  feedeth 

Tranquil  moods ;  and  I  will  find 
Gentler  charms  in  little  Edith, 

Edith  of  the  thoughtful  mind. 

n. 

A  song  to  little  Edith,  for  she  is  vei^  fair  I 
Her  eye-lids  are  the  snow-flakes,  amidst  the  black  night-air, 
When,  dropping  large  and  leisurely,  they  shew  the  coming  thaw ; 
And  her  eyes,  beneath,  the  softest  are  that  ever  daylight  saw. 

A  song  to  little  Edith,  for  she  is  full  of  grace ! 
In  her  motion  flows  the  fairness  which  broods  upon  her  face ; 
Urgent  sometimes,  never  hurried,  her  sj>irits  hold  free  sway, 
And  royally  neglect  the  time,  as  things  immortal  may. 

A  song  to  little  Edith,  thrice  graceful,  and  thrice  fair ! 
Her  outward  grace  and  beauty  are  true  tokens,  to  declare 
Her  bosom's  holy  beauty,  her  spirit's  higher  grace. 
Which  make  the  sacred  missal  to  the  gmd  and  jevrell'd  case. 

in. 

I  say,  **  I  must  amend  me, 

And  be  like  little  Edith  !*' 
She  does  not  comprehend  me ; 

Some  riddle  she  infers : 
And  while,  with  sweet  demureness, 

My  countenance  she  readeth, 
I  quail  before  the  pnreness 

Of  that  child's  smile  of  hers. 

I  sigh,  '*  She  is  unto  me 

Kb  April  to  December  I" 
With  marvel  does  she  view  me, 

My  meaning  to  divine. 
— Thank  God  I  my  heart's  compunction 

Subsides,  when  1  remember 
Our  everlasting  junction. 

Through  Christ,  her  Lord  and  mine. 
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A  FEW  VrORDS  ABOUT  THE  CABINET  AND  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 


The  Whigs  are  not  a  fortunate  party ; 
things  never  go  long  smoothly  in 
their  hands.    If  they  do  not  receive 
the  government  in  a  state  of  confu- 
sion and  difficulty,  they  are  sure  in 
a  short  time  to  bring  it  to  this,  and 
then  thev  either  flounder  forward 
for  a  while— getting  daily  deeper  in 
the  mire — or  thev  commit  some  mon* 
strous    CQup'fVetaty   and  are  over- 
thrown.    In   1831  they  rode    into 
office  on  the  backs  of  a  body  of  dis- 
gusted Protestants,  and  immediately 
raised  such  a  storm  as  forced  the 
broken  Tories  to  reunite  and  to  be- 
come the  great  Conservative  part^^. 
They  kept  their  places  against  this 
party  by  proposing  measures  which 
shook  the  empire  to  its  centre,  and 
carried  them  through  an  agency  of 
which  none  but  the  most  unscrupu- 
lous politicians  would  have  made  use. 
Was  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  peo- 
ple, having  once  &lt  their  ovm  power 
m  forcing  the  Reform-bill  through, 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  kins, 
and  in  defiance  of  the  whole  strengtn 
of  the  more  intelligent  classes,  would 
ever  a^in  be  persuaded  to  let  it 
slip  ?    jN'othing  of  the  sort.    In  the 
Political  Unions  which  sprang  up 
and  matured  themselves  during  the 
memorable  season   of  the   Reform 
struggle,  we  find  the  germs  of  those 
unconstitutional  clubs — to  humour 
which,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
the  policy  of  all  governments  must 
henceforth  be  directed  —  which  have 
changed  the  position  of  the  Repeal 
(|uestion  in  Ireland,  rendering  pro- 
jects, which  a  quarter  of  a  oentuiy  ago 
would  have  been  punished  as  trea- 
sonable, mere  matter  of  discussion 
both  within  parliament  and  without ; 
which  have  carried  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn-laws  in  spite  of  the  reluctance 
of  both  houses  of  parliament,  and 
the  well-known  hostility  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  constituencies;    which 
are  prepared  to  fight  a  fierce  battle 
with  the  first  minister  who  shall  take 
up  the  question  of  the  national  de- 
fences, and  deal  with  it  as  it  de- 
serves ;  and  already  talk  of  an  equi- 
table adjustment  and  a  more  righteous 
distribution  of  property.    No  doubt 
the  Political  Unions  themselves  fol- 
lowed in  the  wake  of  the  Catholio 


Association,  and  it  would  be  unfair 
to  the  inventive  genius  of  0*Connell 
if  we  were  to  deny  that  they  ca<^ 
thered  much  from  a  study  of  his 
handiwork.  But  the  Catholic  As- 
sociation was  a  religious  rather  than 
a  i)olitical  body ;  it  sought  a  tangible 
object  by  means  altogether  constitu- 
tional ;  it  addressed  its  arguments  to 
men*s  moral  sense,  making  a  prodi- 
gious show  all  the  while  of  universal 
charity ;  it  sought  only  the  removal 
of  an  acknowlSged  wrong  from  one 
class  of  the  kings  subjects,  without 
desiring  to  interfere  ^vith  the  rights 
of  any  other.  The  Catholic  Associa- 
tion, though  extremely  troublesome, 
was  never  dangerous.  It  had  no 
power  to  control  a  single  constitu- 
ency ;  its  leaders  never  presumed  to 
threaten  a  rebellion.  They  knew 
their  own  weakness  too  well  to  risk 
the  latter  in  reality ;  they  had  more 
than  once  l)een  made  to  feel,  that 
less  than  threats  of  physical  violence 
were  taken  up  and  punished  by  a 
resolute  government.  Their  triumph 
was  indeed  complete ;  but  it  was  tlie 
result  of  conviction  on  the  minds 
of  others,  slowly,  though  surely 
worked  out.  For  the  Duke*s  excuse 
about  impendinc;  civil  war,  and  the 
moral  effect  of  vesey  Fitzgerald's  de- 
feat, we  hold  to  be  mere  moonshine. 
As  the  law  stood  in  1829,  Mr. 
O'ConnelFs  election  was  de  facto 
void,  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  seat  se- 
cure. And  there  needed  but  the 
same  determined  spirit  which  sent 
the  Talents  about  their  business  to 
prove  this. 

It  is  to  the  Whigs,  therefore,  and  to 
their  policy  in  1831,  that  vre  owe 
the  6ottiEei7er«emen^  of  influences  under 
which  themachine  of  the  Statenow  la- 
bours, and  of  which  we  last  year  wit- 
nessed one  of  the  consequences,  in  the 
abandonment  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  of 
the  principles  of  a  lifetime,  and  the  con- 
sequent oisruption  of  the  Conserva- 
tive party.  The  Whigs  taught  the 
men  of  Birmingham  to  unite  for  the 
accomplishment  of  a  purely  political 
end.  They  corresponded  with  per- 
sons who  wrote  to  them  about  civil 
war ;  and  answered,  under  their  official 
franks,  the  proposals  of  Mr.  Attwood 
to  march  upon  London.  They  made 
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common  cause  with  0*Comiell  at 
the  very  moment  when  he  was  ma- 
turing, and  they  knew  that  he  was 
matorinff,  his  pLins  for  the  Beneal 
Association.  Xhey  sacrificed  to  aim 
their  Teoeiable  duef,  Earl  Grey, 
because  he  was  too  high-minded  to 
treat  with  a  demagogue,  whom*  in  a 
speech  ihm&  the  tnrone,  he  had  de* 
nounced;  and  now  they  make  no 
secret  of  their  intention  to  goyem 
Ireland  absolutely  as  0*Conndl  shall 
direct.  Can  such  men  hope  to  com- 
mand the  confidence  of  the  country  f 
Can  they  wonder  if  men  of  all  par- 
ties—their own  infinitesimal  faction 
alone  excepted — hear  with  them  as 
a  matter  of  right  and  of  duty  to  the 
aoYcreifa ;  yet  anticipate  no  benefits 
from  their  rule,  and  think  with  in- 
difference of  the  moment  when  it 
shall  terminate  ? 

It  is  not,  however,  in  regard  to 
domestic  policy  alone  that  the  Whigs 
manage  to  put  themaelves  and  the 
country,  on  all  possible  occasions,  in 
a  false  position.  JLet  an^  man  of  com- 
mon sense  look  round  him  at  this  mo- 
ment, and,  considering  the  state  of 
our  foreign  relations,  ask  himself,  To 
what  can  it  be  owing  that  we  are 
brought  suddenly  to  the  brink  of  a 
great  war  ?  Lord  Palmerston  will  of 
course  say,  that  he  is  not  answerable 
for  this;  that  he  found  matters  in 
disorder  when  he  returned  to  the 
Forei^  Office,  and  did  not  suc- 
ceed m  righting  them ;  that  the  es- 
trangements which  time  is  maturinsr 
were  all  in  blossom  luder  Lord 
Aberdeen;  and  that  it  will  be  unjust 
to  blame  him,  even  if  they  brins  forth 
the  fruit  of  bloodshed.  Lord  Pal- 
merston would  have  the  anpearance 
of  justice  on  his  side,  could  we.  for- 
get that  the  bqsinnings  of  eyU  date 
further  back  than  the  tea-party  at 
£tt.  We  do  not  mean  to  defend 
Louis -Philippe's  breach  of  an  en- 
gagement, however  informally  con- 
tracted. He  has  lowered  himself  by 
that  act  in  the  estimation  of  eveiy 
honourable  man  in  Europe;  and  we 
deceive  ourselves  if,  old  as  he  is,  he 
do  not  live  to  repent  it.  ,  But  they 
who  desire  to  trace  our  present  fo- 
reign difficulties  to  their  real  source, 
must  look  further  into  the  past  than 
the  date  of  the  queen's  visit  to  her 
neighbour.  Let  us  endeavour  to  as- 
sist our  readers  in  this  research. 

The  recognition  of  the  government 


of  the  three  glorious  dajrs  b^  this 
country   was,   perhaps,    inevitable. 
Hiat  we  were  in  a  monstrous  hurry 
to  take  it  by  the  hand  mav  be  true — 
we  are  indined  to  think  that  it  is 
true—thoQgh  the  Duke  of  Wellii^- 
ton  did  the  deed.    But  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  had  had  too  modi  ex- 
perience of  the  evils  of  war  to  plunge 
rashlv  into  a  repetition   of  them; 
and  believiitf  that  the  elder  brsndi 
of  the  Bourbons  deserved  its  fate, 
he  consented  to  its  overthrow  rather 
than  be  the  cause  of  disturbinc  the 
peace  of  Europe.    We  confess,  now- 
ever,  that  we  could  never  see  the 
propriety  of  extending  the  saaie  coon- 
tenance  to  the  Brussels  absnrditv. 
The  kingdom   of  the  Netherlands 
was  a  state  almost  wholly  of  our 
own  creation.    It  had  been  created 
as  a  sort  of  check  upon  the  restlesi- 
ness  of  France ;  and  we  had  expended 
laige  sums  of  money  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  its  advanced  fortincations 
in  good  repair:  yet,  because  a  few 
discontented  newspaper  editors  and 
clerks  in  public  offices  chose  to  get 
up  an  SmetUtf  we  folded  oar  a^Di^ 
and  declaring  that  the  movement  was 
a  national  one  reAised  to  pat  it  down. 
No  doubt  the  late  King  of  Holland 
committed  some  grave  errors.    His 
attempt  to  introduce  the  Dutch  lan- 
guage into  the  Belgian  courts  of  law 
was  a  blunder,  and  his  notion  of 
gradually  Protestantising  the  clogy 
of  the  Church  of  Rome    an   idle 
dream.  Did  William  Frederick  really 
expect  to  succeed  ?    Had  he  studied 
hbtorv  so  loosely  as  not  to  know, 
that  the  Bomish  priests  are  the  last 
men  in  the  world  to  be  moved  by 
an^  consideration,  either  of  public  or 
pnvate  good,  out  of  the  coarse  which 
offers  the  best  assurance  of  aggran- 
dising their  own  order?    In  these 
things  he  seriously  committed  him- 
self, while  the  somewhat  phlegmatic 
atmo^ere  of  his  ambulatory  court 
suited   ill   with    the  tastes   of  his 
Flemish  subjects.     But  Frederick 
William's  errors  afford  no  excuse  for 
the  cool  indifference  with  which  we 
broke  faith  with  him.    The  power 
which  stood  foremost  on  the  list  of 
guarantees  to  the  integrity  ^  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  was  the 
first,  in  the  hour  of  difficulty,'  to 
desert  a  faithful  ally ;  and  not  ouly 
to  desert,  but  in  ooiyunction  with 
the  people,  as  a  couttteipoise  to  whom 
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it  hadf  fifteen  years  previously,  set 
him  up,  to  turn  its  arms  aeainst  him 
hy  blockading  the  mouth  of  the 
^heldt.  We  are  happy  to  think, 
that  for  this  gross  act  or  political  bad 
faith  the  Duxe  is  not  aoeountable. 
He  went  far  enough  in  consenting  to 
the  usarpation  of  the  French  throne 
by  Louis-Philippe ;  he  never  would 
have  sent  an  English  fleet  to  assist 
the  troops  of  revolutionary  France 
ill  oonsummating  the  revolution  of 
BrusBels,  and  robbing  the  house  of 
Nassau  of  half  of  its  aominions. 

The  effect  of  these  two  fidse  steps 
—  for  false  steps  they  both  were, 
though  the  last  far  exceeded  in  its 
folly  the  folly  of  the  first  —  was  to 
destroy  all  confidence  in  England 
among  the  northern  powers,  and  to 
throw  us  into  the  arms  of  France. 
We  had  made  common  cause  with 
the  movement,  if,  indeed,  we  might 
not  be  said  to  have  gone  before  it ; 
and  it  soon  appeared  to  them  that 
we  were  become  converts  to  the 
doctrine  of  propiu;andism.    Accord- 
ingly Russia,  while  putting  out  the 
Pmish  rebellion,  treated  our  remon- 
strances with  contempt,  and  Austria 
held  aloof  from  us  as  from  a  con- 
taminated people.    As  to  Prussia,  she 
who,  <m  tne  advance  of  the  French 
army  towards  Antwerp,  had  called 
out  her  LUmdwher,  and  waited  only 
for    a   nffual  to   interfere,  became 
thoroughly  disgusted.    She  felt  that, 
under  ner  then  rulers,  England  was 
no  lon&;er  the  trustworthy  ally  of 
other  miys ;  and  rightly  considering 
that  the  dissolution  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands  was  far   more 
likely  to  hurt  us  than  her,  she  ar- 
rested the  nreparations  which  she  had 
b^ran,  and  looked,  in  sullen  silence, 
on  all  that  followed. 

Meanwhile  Spain  and  Portugal 
were  equally  become  theatres  wherein 
the  liberalism  of  Enfflish  Whig 
policy  might  disport  itself.  The  wise 
caation  of  their  predecessors,  which 
would  have  left  the  people  of  these 
oountries  to  settle  their  differences  in 
their  own  way,  did  not  accord  with 
Whig  views  of  fitness.  The  govern- 
ment of  1832  must  needs  espouse 
warmljr  the  cause  of  the  young  Queen 
of  Spam,  and  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  France  vnth  a  view  to  reduce 
the  Carlists.  Now  if  ever  men  in 
office  took  a  step  which  was  as  con- 
trary to  sound  policy  as  it  was  at 
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variance  with  ^ood  futh,  the  Whigs 
took  it  then.  The  title  of  the  queen 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  un- 
questionable, for  it  was  disputed  by 
a  large  portion  of  her  subjects;  and 
that  the  rest  of  Europe  was  at  least 
divided  on  the  subject,  the  attitude  of 
the  northern  courts  declared.  But  the 
partisans  of  the  queen  professed  liberal 
opinions;  and  to  win  for  these  as- 
cendancy in  the  peninsula,  our  own 
liberal  ministers  seemed  prenared  to 
sacrifice  all  considerations  or  justice 
and  old  treaties.  And  what  has  been 
the  result?  A  gradually  declining 
influence  at  the  very  court  to  establisn 
and  maintain  which  Englbh  blood 
was  shed  in  torrents,  and  English 
money  squandered  away;  and  now 
we  are  reaping  our  reward  in  the 
consummation  of  the  Montpensier 
marria^  concerning  which  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that,  as  individuals 
whose  pride  and  personal  honour  are 
not  touched,  we  do  not  care  one 
rush. 

While  we  have  thus  been  labour* 
ing,  through  a  series  of  years,  to 
separate  ourselves  in  Europe  from  our 
natural  allies,  we  have  permitted 
matters  to  take  such  a  shape,  both  in 
North  and  South  America,  as  must 
ultimately  lead  to  evil.  Of  the  Ash- 
burton  treaty  we  did  not  hesitate  to 
give  our  opinion  at  the  time.  Ex« 
cuse  it  as  we  may,  there  is  no  deny- 
ing that  it  deserved  the  name  which 
we  then  gave  to  it.  It  was  a  capitu- 
lation, and  nothing  else.  But  let  us 
not  forget  that  the  Whigs,  by  pro- 
crastinating the  day  of  settlement 
till  the  events  of  the  Canadian  re- 
bellion had  stirred  up  the  angry 
passions  of  both  parties,  left  to  their 
successors  no  alternative  except  either 
to  yield  as  they  did,  a  great  deal  too 
much,  or  to  go  to  war.  Now  war  is 
a  very  serious  evil.  In  Lord  Aber- 
deen's opinion,  it  is  more, — it  is  a 
national  crime,  and  therefore, 
sooner  than  be  forced  to  commit  a 
crime,  he  was  guilty  of  a  weakness. 
It  was  a  mistake  on  his  part,  which 
has  not  been  without  its  influence  on 
recent  events.  The  people  on  the 
Continent  assert,  and  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  them,  that  had  Lord  Aber- 
deen assumed  a  more  determined 
attitude  with  Brother  Jonathan, 
Cousin  Louis  -  Philippe  would  not 
have  dared  to  precipitate  the  Mont- 
pensier marriage.  However,  there 
3« 
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iulU  of  tliftt  spirit  of  buUyiQg  and 
procwmtiofttkm  which  marked  the  ior 
terooiuse  of  fanner  Whig  cabinets 
with  the  govejmin^i  of  tbe  United 
Statee. 

Out  of  our  yielding  on  the  north- 
westem  fW>ntier,  aroae  the  vkoroiis 
tone  with  which  Prendent  Folk  laid 
olaim  to  the  whole  of  the  Oregon 
territory.  It  was  well  met  by  the 
late  goTemment,  which*  indeed,  could 
not  afford  to  truckle  a  second  time ; 
but  what  was  the  state  all  the  while 
of  South  America?  This:  we 
found  ourselves  at  war  with  the  ler 
publics  at  the  mouth  of  the  Plata, 
about  matters  which,  in  their  inr 
trinsie  value,  were  not  worth  the  cost 
of  the  gunpowder  fired  away ;  while 
we  were  powerless  to  sui^rt  Mexico 
ilgainst  the  encroachments  of  her 
neighbour,  who  having,  in  the  first 
place,  swindled  her  out  of  Texas,  now 
openly  declares  that  she  will  not  stop 
short  of  the  annexation  of  Califor- 
Aia.  For  aU  these  humiliations,  and 
the  loss  of  influence  which  arises 
out  of  them,  we  may  thank  the 
growth  of  that  peculiar  liberality  of 
opinion  which  belongs  to  Whigism ; 
and  which  has  at  length  concentrated 
itself  upon  the  point  of  free  trader 
the  probable  accomplishment  of  which 
seems  to  be  as  far  distant  as  ever. 

It  ia  well  known  that,  ever  sino^ 
his  return  to  ofiice*  Lord  Palmerston 
has  been  in^Murtuainy  the  northern 
eourts  to  jow  him  m  his  protest 
against  the  Vontpensier  marriage* 
Lord  Palmerstom's  advances  hav^ 
been  eoldiy  meti  and  he  aiid  Uf 
admirers  amst  tp  be  sorpriyed  at  it| 
but  the  reasons  assigned  by  tb^ 
northern  courts  are  unanswerable* 
His  lordship  appeals  to  the  treaty 
of  UtrecbtT  and  talks  about  its 
violation,  itussia.  Austrim  Prussia, 
and  Holland  tell  bun,  that  the 
treatjr  of  Utcecht  was  overthrowQ 
on  the  day  when  he  recognised  the 
succession  to  the  Spanish  throne  in 
the  person  of  the  young  lady  who 
now  fills  it ;  and  that,  were  the  case 
otherwise,  the  only  provision  in  the 
treaty  which  it  would  be  necessary  to 
guard  is  not  threatened.  It  is  for 
the  interest  of  the  rest  of  £urope  that 
France  and  Spain  shall  never  be 
united  in  one  empire.  But  Europe 
has  nothing  to  dr«id  from  the  mar* 
riage  of  the  fifth  son  of  the  King  of 


the  French  with  the  aiiler  «f  the 
Queen  of  Spain,  and.  thexefivew  tbcy 
are  not  dimsed  tn  take  a  nart 
in  favour  or  a  govenmieDt  waicfa 
baa  tccailed  all  t&ir  pnQodisea  aad 
princinles,  as  well  as  t&ir  opJniDBa  ia 
regard  to  other  treaties*  mh  aeg- 
le2L  Ileaee^  in  a  usekv  display  of 
indignation,  we  stand  akset  eM  by 
shewing  how  bitterly  we  led  the 
hoax  that  baa  bean  nls^Fedoffiiiioa 
us,  we  increase  the  ompesa  that  are 
assumed  to  thseaten.  Wnataiatheae 
dangers?  We  are  tald  thafcFiaaae 
will  acquire  suob  an  ininettpe  in 
Spam,  as  to  render  ell  effiwlp  oa  oar 

Cto  inqvrove  oar  rdatiovs  with 
hitter  ooaatigr  ehoi^Ye.  Wha^ 
ever  wannfactnree  she  bcnarfbrth 
reoeives  will  come  tn  8pai&  thvoi^ 
the  passes  of  the  i^mraeea»  and  sfae 

project  which  has  lain  in  afa^^aace 
only  through  the  weakneai  inodent 
to  a  protiaSted  civil  war.  Sooner  or 
later,  Portugal  will  be  invaded,  and. 
if  saved  at  all,  will  be  saTod  only  at 
the  expense  of  a  laige  eapenditnae  of 
blood  and  treasure  by  us.  Mean- 
while. France  will  pi^  her  epoQneatp 
in  Amca,  till  Tangier  and  aU  the 
seabord  a^Jaoent  to  it  haa  iallea 
into  her  haade;  anathus^witii&iaia 
in  close  allianoe  on  one  aide  «  the 
Straits,  and  her  own  eaitlea  aad  pasts 
upon  the  Q^ier*  she  will  piafctyeAe- 
tually  ehwa  agwnst  u»  the  flalBs  of 
th^  MeditemiMin.  This  int^  she 
will  turn  hev  atteatian  to  %yp^ 
and  if  she  sqeeeed  these  aa  wdl  ^aatie 
is  seen  |o  have  imaMi  jnd  ekga^er^ 
the  overland  9nite  In  ladiiw  o%wiuib 
weaifr#omndh¥alii«iWiUht  iilcr* 
mpted.  tfow  him^  memgpeif  «e 
shaU  be  ablo  to  kaair  GthcnterkMlf 
—the  provhioe  whrnsib  aft  | 
that  fortress  dnian  the  Mitfi : 


tant  of  its  sunpUea  beiMf  ahaeriMd-- 
remains  to  be  seen.  If  the  allied 
French  and  Spanish  annies  psove 
finable  to  take  it  by  leree»  Anune 
and  diMMse  will  dp  the  vnak  fiv 
them;  Mid  then  fiogland  wfll,  in- 
deed, he  humbled,  tfuft  ^ar  cata- 
IcM^e  of  ilia  does  a^  end  evaa  hue. 
Theie  are  qmiptonis  afaKa^y  of  e 
disposition  on  the  part  of  Franoe  to 
court  an  allianee  with  the  United 
States  of  Amerieai  and  to  epnvert 
the  harbours  of  New  Yodk,  Boston, 
and  the  Chesapeake  mto  depota  lor 
her  navy.    And,  finnlly,  into  each 
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bad  odour  liave  w«  lUleit,  thai  no^ 
one  of  the  i^ther  natioaa  of  Europe 
will  join  uii — at  leaat,  till  their  fean 
are  awnkoned  that  France  magr  ^w 
too  stroDfl^  when,  in  all  probabili^t 
tbey  will  find  that  we  eannol  any 
longer  be  of  nae  to  then. 

We  do  not  belieye  half  of  thia, 
thoogh  half  ia  mora  than  we  desire 
to  aee  acoompliabed.     We  do  not 
think,  for  example,  that  Spain  wil^ 
pnt  heraelf  ao  readily  aa  Louia-Pbi^ 
lippe  imaginea  into  nie  hands.    In* 
deed,  we  are  anable  to  detect  any 
adennale  aouioe  whence  snob  ao  over* 
wheuning  French  Inftnenee  ahonld 
ariao,  for  the  Doke  and   Daohesa 
of  Moutpenaier  are  as  yet  but  private 
persons   after  all.      But  aupposinff 
that,  through  the  ho^talities  which 
they  diapenaa  at  Pavia,  tbey  win  the 
hearta  A  aueh  Spanish  mndees  aa 
visit  |lia«  capital,  what  then?    The 
worst  thi|t  can  happen  is,  that  a 
Frenoh    party  may  be  raised  up, 
whieh  will  not  sample  as  to   the 
mcMis  wluch  it  adopts  to  fill  all  at- 
tatni^le  nUMses  of  power  and  emolu- 
mena  witn  its  partuans ;  and  that  w^ 
shall  have  Spaniards,  strongly  im« 
bued  with  French  prejudices,  com* 
manding  at  Algesiras  and  Cadiia,and 
doing  whatever  they  fancy  can  be 
done  with  impunity  to  annoy  our 
merahants  and  uvjuie  our  trade.    We 
reeommend  these  gentlemen,  how* 
ever,  not  to  go  too  far  in  this  way. 
The  Spaniards  are  a  sensitive  people, 
and  though,  at  first,  they  may  go 
with  the  euimU,  thgy  will  very  soon 
b^n  to  sea  that  it  acts  towards 
Franee.   diaa  let  Ihw  notion  take 
ppHasaaan  af  their  hnrina,  howaveri 
and  IiOuia*Pbili9pB  will  find  that 
even  hia  annntng  is  useless^    A  peo- 
ple which  eod^^  what  they  did, 
rather  than  accept  fiv  their  king  the 
brother  oi  Kapeleon,  will  never  con* 
aent  to  pUy  the  game  of  a  prince  of 
the  house  of  Orleana;  and  the  fiMSt 
will  become  apparent  aa  aooa  aa  the 
game  begiua  to  oa  played  in  earnest 
On  the  other  band,  it  ia  not  im* 
possible  that  the  lust  of  extending 
their  conqueata  over  Portugal  may 
blind,  not  only  the  Spanish  govern* 
ment  but  the  Spanbh  people,  to  the 
true  designa  of  Louis-Philippe*    This 
has  lonff  been  an  object  with  the 
court  of  Madrid,  and  the  present 
state  of  the  little  country  is  such  aa 
to  offi^r  ^veiy  eoeottn^j^ement  to  ai| 


attempt  of  the>  kind.  Of  course, 
England  cannot  permit  it;  but  are 
we  m  a  state  to  prevent  it  f 

Two  months  ago,  we  took  occasion 
to  point  out  the  manner  in  which 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws  and  the 
avowal  of  fvee- trade  principles  in 
this  country  had  operated,  and  were 
likely  still  more  to  operate,  abroad. 
We  shewed,  that  the  more  philoso* 
phical  portions  of  the  inhabitants  of 
France  and  Germany  were  prodi* 
gioualy  taken  with  the  scheme ;  and 
both  by  their  speeches  at  publia 
meetings  and  through  the  press  were 
agitating  for  the  adoption  oif  a  similar 
policy  at  home.  The  governments^ 
oa  the  other  hand,  ltt>ked  at  the 
project  with  alarm;  and  all  classes  of 
persons  interested  in  the  growth  of 
domeatiQ  manufactures  shrank  from 
the  idea  of  inutatinjg^  it.  The  fftyr 
vemmenta  still  retain  their  di^ke 
to  free  trade.  They  regard  it  as  the 
oflbpring  of  a  levelling  spirit,  and 
fear  it  more  on  that  account  than 
because  of  the  effect  which  it  must 
necessarily  produce  upon  the  public 
revenuepk  Kven  on  this  latter  ground* 
however,  they  find  sufficient  cause 
for  setting  their  faces  against  it ;  and, 
one  and  ul,  tbey  have  oegun  to  act 
accordingly.  In  Germany,  the  Zoll* 
verein  has  increased  the  duties  on 
all  mannfactnrad  articles  imported 
from  abroad,  and  doubled  them  on 
many.  France  and  Prusaia  have 
both  imposed  duties  on  com  shipped 
for  export  in  their  harbours.  Bussia 
has  entered  into  a  commercial  treaty 
with  Franae^  of  wbidi  the  obvious 
tendency  ia  to  work  ua  harm ;  and 
Auatria  mahea  no  mawe  towards  re* 
cuprocity.  It  appears,  then,  that  the 
Wlug  commercial  pcdicy  which  Sir 
Robert  Peel  haa,  unfiDr^unately  for 
himself,  pushed  to  an  extreme,  nei* 
ther  has  operated,  nor  is  likely  to 
operate,  any  thing  towards  the  ex- 
tension of  British  commerce.  More* 
over,  inirteod  of  acting  aa  a  goarantee 
of  general  peace,  ita  weight  seems  to 
be  thrown  into  an  opposite  scale; 
We  believe  that  the  mobs  of  Paris 
and  Berlin  are  equally  damoroua 
for  free  trade.  Whether  the  moba 
of  any  other  of  the  continental  citiea 
know  or  eare  a  straw  about  the  mat* 
tar,  may  be  questioned.  But  the 
maasea  m  the  two  nations,  which, 
though  they  differ  widely  from  each 
other,  muat  bo  acknowledged  to  b^ 
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the  most  generally  enlightened  in 
Europe,  are  all  anxious  for  free  trade. 
Now  what  is  the  effect  upon  the 
govemments,  not  only  there  but  else- 
where? Thej  equally  dread  the 
lesult.  In  PriuBia,  the  tnovement  !b 
put  down  ¥nth  the  strong  hand,  as  we 
havejuststated.  Thetariffthroughout 
the  ZollTerem  is  doubled.  In  France 
the  minister  sanctions  theformation  of 
clubs,  in  which  the  antagonist  prin* 
dples  shall  be  debated ;  but  he  takes 
good  care,  by  revising  his  countenance 
to  every  thing  Hke  a  movement 
among  the  operatives,  to  keep  the 
lower  and  lower-middle  classes  fh>m 
taking  any  sluu^  in  the  controversy. 
The  consequence  it  requires  no  par* 
ticular  insight  into  the  niture  to  lore* 
tell.  Through  the  secret  influence 
of  the  government,  which  seems  to 
«et  impartially  towards  both,  the 
anti-fi:ee*trade  ftction  will,  for  the 
present,  prevail;  and  we  shall  see 
that  all  autaes  levied  for  ^e  pro* 
tection  of  domestic  industry  will  be 
letaaned,  and  the  passbns  of  the 
multitude  roused  ana  appealed  to,  in 
order  to  keep  them  fran  declaring 
against  this  aedsion,  or  labouring  to 
eontrovert  it. 

Had  France  and  En^and  been  on 
tolerable  terms,  this  issue,  however 
unfortunate  for  the  free-traders, 
and,  indeed,  for  the  people  of  this 
eountry,  might  have  aomitted  of  some 
ameliorating  circumstances  ^  at  least, 
our  honour  would  have  been  saved. 
But  being  in  almost  open  rupture 
with  France,  we  find  our  policy  de* 
Bj^sed  and  rejected  by  the  power  of 
which  it  was  too  much  our  habit  to 
spMk  as  most  resembling  ourselves, 
while  all  the  other  great  powers  be- 
sides resolve  and  act  as  if  we  had  no 
ezistenee.  Just  consider  what  they 
have  been  doing,  and  yet  propose  to 
do,  in  the  norUi  of  Europe.  The 
free  city  of  Cracow,  it  appmrs,  is  to 
be  absorbed  into  the  Austrian  empire. 
It  was  the  last  relic  of  Polish  inde- 
pendence, and  its  existence  as  a  se- 
parate state  was  assured  by  the 
treaty  of  Vienna,  the  five  great 
powers  becominff  conjointly  guaran- 
tees for  the  fulfilment  of  the  condi- 
tions. But  three  out  of  these  five 
powers  now  proclaim  to  the  world, 
that  they  consider  the  auestion  as 
one  exdttsively  affecting  themselves ; 
and  they  settle  it  aocoraingly,  with- 
put  condescending  tQ  QOQirolt  the 


cabinet  of  St.  James's  on  the  sabjed. 
Whether  the  cabinet  of  the  Taileries 
has  been  sounded  or  not,  we  do 
not  know.  Well,  then,  what  fol- 
lows? Lord  PalmersUm  blusters 
and  complains;  the  Englirii  news- 
papers tat^e  up  his  cry;  the  French 
nation  is  appealed  to  as,  equally  with 
Eiigland,  pledged :  jet  notning  eomes 
of  it  after  all.  Louts-Philippe,  intent 
only  on  the  aggrandnement  of  his 
own  house,  leaves  the  wreck  of  Po- 
land to  its  fate;  and  we,  having  lost 
all  moral  weight  with  the  conserva- 
tive cfd>inet8,  find — as  might  lia^ie 
been  expected— -that  a  movement  go- 
vernment leaves  us  in  the  hirdi :  and 
thus  our  credit,  as  well  as  our  tem- 
per, is  lost. 

We  hope  that  we  mi^  be  mistaken, 
but  it  appears  to  us  that  Whig  Li- 
beral polic^r  has  so  ooniplicated  mit 
relations  with  foreign  powers,  that 
to  keep  much  longer  free  fttmi  a 
European  war  is  impossifole.  Indeed, 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  avow  it  as  our 
conviction,  that  only  amid  the  esai/t' 
ment  of  a  foreign  war  are  we  likely 
to  return  at  home  to  a  state  of  rea- 
sbnable  submission  to  eonstitnted 
authority.  Fur  be  it  from  us  to  speak 
slightingly  of  any  attempts  that  are 
imule  to  improve  the  moral  condi- 
tion of  the  people,  and  to  confer  upon 
them  the  inestimable  advantages  of 
education.  We  have  spoken  out 
upon  these  subjects  so  plainly  on 
other  occasions,  that  we  entertam  no 
fears  of  being  now  misunderstood. 
But  this  much  we  are  constrained  to 
add,  that  so  long  as  there  shall  pre- 
vail in  the  government  a  spint  of 
restlessness  and  a  determinatiQii  to 
perpetual  change,  so  long  must  we, 
as  a  nation,  be  distrusted  by  our 
neighbours,  and  find  very  litUe  to  re- 
gard as  deserviiu;  of  our  confidence 
at  home.  And  this  it  is  which  causes 
us,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  to  be 
anxious  under  our  present  mien. 
They  neither  have,  nor  profi»B  to 
seek,  uiv  fixed  standard  of  politkal 
fkith.  Though  servants  of  the  crown, 
they  do  not  pretend  to  be  monarehi- 
cal ;  and  as  to  their  views  on  Churdi 
matters,  truly  it  would  be  a  hard 
matter  to  describe  them.  They  are 
mere  waiters  upon  chance.  £ven 
the  poor  plea  of  expediency  is  raised 
by  them  only  so  &r  as  this  or  that 
projected  measure  shall  promise  them 
a  cootinuance  of  office^  or  the  re« 
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verse ;  and  so  the  destinies  of  thb 
great  empire  are  committed  to  a  body 
of  persons  who  have  absolutely  no 
friendB,  either  here  or  elsewhere,  ex- 
cept such  as  they  secure  by  means 
of  pav  and  places. 

All  this  is  very  sad,  and  we  feel  it  the 
more  that  we  look  round  us,  in  vain, 
for  a  strong  cabinet  to  succeed  theuL 
It  is  certain  that  Sir  Robert  Feel  has, 
for  the  present  at  least,  put  himself 
upon  the  shelf.    We  gi«atly  doubt 
wnether  he  will  ever  a^u  become 
the  leader  of  a  party  which  shall  de- 
serve the  name.    We  are  sure  that, 
when  the  next  general  election  comes, 
his  clique  of  112  will  fall  to  half  ito 
meroJ>er8,  if  it  amount  to  so  many. 
But  we  do  not  reckon  much  upon 
the  next  general  election.    For  the 
moment,  it  may  throw  the  powers  of 
the  State  into  new  hands ;  so,  at  least, 
from  the  beat  information  which  we 
have  been  able  to  collect,  we  are  led 
to  believe.    Nevertheless,  it  is  vain 
and  idle  to  expect  that  this  triumph 
of  Protectionist  viev^  supposing  them 
to  triumph,  wiU  be  lasting.     The 
masses  have,  through  Whig  reckless- 
ness, been  taught  in  this  country  ales-  ' 
son  which  they  wUl  never  forget. 
That  which  the  Birmingham  Poli- 
tical Union  did  in  1832,  will  be  done 
a^n  so  soon  as  the  mob  and  the  in- 
telligent  dasses   differ;   for  there 
are  plenty  of  leaders,  at  least  as  com- 
petent as  Mr.  Attwood,  to  direct  the 
mobs  of  our  great  towns  how  to  co- 
erce the  legislature  and  the  govern- 
ment.  Meanwhile,  our  present  rulers 
have  contrived  to  leave  us  without 
one  cordisd  ally  in  the  world.    They 
have  broken  udth  with  governments 
which,  if  they  err  at  all  in  their 
dealings  with  their  neighbours,  com- 
mitted the  fault  of  being  too  exact, 


both  in  their  own  acts  and  in  their 
rc(q[uirement8.  Thev  have  fraternised 
with  a  spirit  which  has  no  love  of 
truth  in  it,  and  find  themselves,  in 
consequence,  not  in  intimate  rela- 
tions, but  at  dag^rs  drawn,  with 
those  possessed  by  it.  AVhat  a  con- 
summation to  the  league  of  1832  was 
the  summary  proceeoungs  of  one  of 
the  allied  parties  in  1840!  And  what 
a  retaliation  for  the  moral  campaign 
on  the  coast  of  Syria  is  this  pleasant 
intrigue  of  M.  Guizot,  the  apostle,  as 
he  has  been  called,  of  peace  and  jus- 
tice! 

Our  belief  is.  that  the  Whij^  can- 
not lon^  hold  their  ground  against  the 
difficulties  which  must  always  attend 
upon  a  want  of  fixed  principle 
in  the  rulers  ofa  free  country.  They 
take  no  enlarged  views  of  any  sub- 
ject. Their  policy,  whether  domes- 
tic or  foreign,  is  nothing  more  than 
an  impulse,  passionate  or  otherwise^ 
accor£ng  to  the  temperament  of 
individuals  or  the  circumstances  of 
the  moment  which  calls  for  action. 
At  home  they  are  the  mere  slaves 
of  coteries  and  associations.  Any 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  be  it  in  Man- 
chester or  Glasgow,  will  do  more 
with  them  than  the  ghost  of  Burke, 
were  it  permitted  to  revisit  the  earth ; 
and  they  no  more  dace  quarrel  ¥rith 
0*Connell  than  meet  parliament  to* 
gether;— -which  we  shall  be  consider- 
ably surprised  if  they  do,  for  there  is 
no  spirit  of  adhesion  among  them. 
Lord  Grey  hates  Lord  Palmerston ; 
Lord  Palmerston  returns  the  feeling 
with  interest ;  and  both  are  distrusted 
bv  Lord  John  Bussell,  though,  for 
obvious  reasons,  he  desires  to  con- 
ciliate and  keep  them  in  good-hu- 
mour. And  wnat  is  to  be  the  end, 
we  defy  mortal  man  to  predict. 
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A  TALE  or  REAL  LIPB. 

^  Tin  ewfy  bodft  areiweili^g, 

The  time  will  soon  be  come,— 
Tbe  blcMd  time,  he  p»mned 

I  fhould  Me  him  hero  at  heme. 
He  sud, '  I  will  be  viUi  thee 

£ie  the  leaTes  are  en  the  boogh  ;* 
And  the  time  wtU  80cm  be  cemuiff, 

For  the  bade  axe  eweUiog  Mwl 

'  The  light  leares  arennfoldkig 

On  plant,  and  basfa,  and  tm, 
And  the  sprinff-^tide  sun  of  promise 

Shines  ont  aer  land  and  sea. 
Ere  the  krch  before  my  window 

Hath  donned  its  sommn  veil, 
0*er  the  pnrple  waters  sweeoing, 

I  shall  see  nis  welcome  sau ! 
Thus  she  murmured  in  her  gladness 

To  her  loyinf  heart  alone, 
Thus  she  hoped  and  thus  she  trusted 

Till  the  spring  was  nearlj  gone; 
Thus  watched  she  till  the  lardi-boughs 

Had  donned  their  veil  of  green, 
And  hidden  from  her  window 

The  waters*  eunny  shecn^ 

Then  stole  she  fbitii  at  mdiHiHg, 

Then  stole  she  forth  at  eve, 
(For  she  knew  his  he&rt  too  truly 

To  dieam  he  couM  deceive) ; 
With  weary  eyes  still  watching, 

Yet  she  hoped  wt^  sieadiS»t  heart; 
*^  When  he  oometh  home,**  she  whlspwed, 

**  He  will  never  more  d^iatt  P 

Thouffh  she  saw  the  scattered  daides 

Unlolding  one  by  one, 
Till  many  a  stany  blossom 

Lay  laughing  to  the  sun ; 
Though  the  larch's  feathery  shadow 

Fell  dark  upon  the  slope, 
Tet  she  watched  with  quiet  patience, 

And  hoped  with  constant  hope. 

She  wandered  by  the  waters 

Wheie  he  first  had  told  his  love, 
With  the  summer  sea  for  witness, 

And  the  placid  stars  above ; 
Where  she  listened,  looking  downward, 

With  a  blush  on  cheek  and  brow, 
And  a  heart  that  fluttered  wildly 

To  the  music  of  his  vow. 

That  mnae  had  not  failed  her. 

Though  her  home  was  ftdl  of  strife ; 
It  quell^,  by  its  sweet  power, 

The  harsher  tones  of  life ; 
And  e^e  served  the  frowning  stranger 

Who  filled  her  mother's  place, 
With  a  spirit  full  of  meekness, 

And  an  ever-smiling  ftce» 
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Her  lkther*B  younger  children 

Learned  the  meaning  of  the  look, 
Wandering  idhr  o*er  the  waters 

From  the  oft-neglected  hook, 
And  in  many  a  ihoughtfttl  moment 

Tbsy  would  whiaper  in  her  ear 
Their  WKitry  words  ctf  comfort 

And  dreama  of  hlithest  cheer. 
She  «mlled,  and  she  hetieved  them, 

Thongh  the  Klae-bads  were  hlown, 
And  aerooB  the  lawn  the  thorn-tree 

Its  rosy  wtmdB  had  thrown ; 
Though  the  a{^le-bloom  waa  fidllng, 

And  the  almond-bough  in  leaf, 
Yet  thare  fell  unon  her  spirit 

No  thought  of  coming  grief* 
The  Mrlet  tufts  Wer^  peeping 

On  the  latch-bou^hs,  lithe  and  free, 
That  ifete  swaying  m  the  breeza 

Like  sea- weeds  in  the  sea ; 
The  bee  among  the  flowers 

Hummed  merrily  and  long, 
Yet  slill  her  smile  was  joyfiUi 

And  still  hex  h<^  was  strong. 
At  length,  one  sunny  morning. 

She  arose  at  break  of  day, 
And  lo !  the  look*d^lbr  yessel 

Was  at  anchor  in  the  bay. 
She  stole  in  silenoe  homeward 

To  await  his  coming  there, 
Er^ty  inmost  thought  overflowing 

With  thankfulness  and  prayer. 
She  had  deck*d  the  room  with  flowers, 

She  had  tied  upon  her  breast 
The  little  cross  he  gave  her 

When  sailhig  for  the  West ; 
She  had  watehtl  the  larch^i  shadow 

MoTing  slowly  o*er  the  gran, 
And  many  a  time  had  started 

When  she  heard  the  swallows  pass ; 
Yet  still  the  lover  came  not  I 

Through  the  calm  and  sultrjr  noon. 
Through  eve,  till  fh)m  the  ocean 

Uprose  the  cloudless  moon  $ 
Thouffh  their  ancient  trysting  hour 

Had  Come  and  pass*d  away, 
And  a  doud  of  dewy  freshness 

On  the  sleeping  Mossoms  lay  i 

Thouffh  the  true  heart  beat  with  fondness, 

And  the  loving  eyes  were  dim 
With  tears  of  joy  fresh-springing 

At  each  dear  thought  of  him, 
Yet  he  came  not — still  he  came  not, 

Till  at  Wngth  her  cheek  gtew  pale, 
And  the  hope  that  had  upheld  her 

At  last  b^ptm  to  fliO. 
O  loving  heart,  how  vainly 

For  the  dear  one  dost  thou  yearn  I 
0  loving  heart,  how  dreary 

Hie  talc  thou  hast  to  learn ! 
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In  that  sparkling  oea,  to-morrow, 

Thou  wilt  see  but  one  wide  tomb ; 
Those  sonny  akiea,  to-morrow. 

Shall  be  doll  with  hopeless  gloom. 
Night  came,  and  drearf  vimoiis 

Tbnmged  her  terror- broken  deep, — 
A  dealh'-white  face  looked  on  her 

From  the  eaveriu  of  the  deep. 
Morrow  dawned,  and  then  th^  whispered 

What  her  spirit  bad  foretold. 
And  she  knew  that  o'er  his  bosom 

The  restlesB  waters  rolled. 
Then  wept  she  not,  nor  murmured ; 

£y*iy  sound  of  grief  was  hushed, 
For  heart  and  hope  within  her. 

Like  a  withered  flow*r,  lay  crushed ; 
And  though  her  step  yns  slower, 

And  she  smfled  not  ever  more. 
Yet  a  look  of  mournful  patience 

To  her  dying  day  she  wore. 
^  It  had  been  sweet,'^  she  murmured, 

'^  To  hold  his  dying  head. 
To  seixe  with  jealous  fondness 

The  latest  words  he  said. 
Where,  beneath  the  churches  shadow, 

The  solemn  yew-trees  wav& 
Twould  be  sweet,  in  long,  still  evenings, 

To  sit  beside  his  grave. 
**  The  wild  sea  moans  above  htnit 

No  sign  romains  to  tell 
Whero  they  gave  him  to  the  waters; 

Yet  I  know  that  all  is  wdl— 
All  is  well  with  thee,  bdoved  one, 

Though  my  heart  is  weak  and  lone; 
In  the  world  whero  all  is  real, 

I  shall  call  thee  still  mine  own  T* 
So  she  lingered,  fading  slowly, 

Till  the  laroh*s  bouefas  were  bare. 
Waving  with  funerealmotion 

In  the  cold  autumnal  air ; 
TiU  the  latest  withered  leaflet 

From  the  vine's  long  branches  shrank. 
And  the  last  pale  blossom  faded 

From  the  sonny  garden  bank. 
Then  she  said,  in  playftil  sadness, 

**  Mine  are  truer  words  than  thine ! 
Before  a  bud  shall  open 

On  the  laroh-tree  or  the  vine, 
I  shall  go  to  thee,  mv  loved  one. 

Though  thou  com  st  no  more  to  met 
My  heart  shall  rest  in  quiet, 

My  spuit  shall  be  free !  ** 
She  had  holv  hopes  to  cheer  her, 

And  she  areaded  not  to  die, 
For  life  and  all  its  pleasures 

Had  passed,  like  visions,  by. 
One  sleeps  beneath  the  ocean, 

One  rests  beneath  the  sod, 
But  we  trust  their  souls  are  meeting 

In  the  presence  of  their  GodI 
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WIT  AND  nUMOtTR.* 


Mb.   Lbioh  Hokt  has  giyea  uft  a 
very  pleasant  book  for  winter  fire- 
sides,  warm  and  kindly.     But  we 
shall  have  some  complaints  to  make 
of  what  he  has  pnt  m  and  what  he 
has  left  out — of  his  insertions  as  well 
as  errata.    We  begin  with  the  latter. 
'Why,  then,  in  a  professed  antluK 
logT*  of  wit  and  humour,  laying  some 
daiitig,  moreover,  to  a  critical  review 
of  one  branch  of  our  poetical  litera- 
ture, do  we  look  in  yain  for  several 
names  of  eminence,  and  start  ^vith 
surprise  at  the  presence  of  others  of 
no  importance  P    To  mention  only  a 
few; — why  is  Cowley,  or  Prior,  or 
Young,  or  Gray,  or  Shenstone,  or 
Cowper,  or  Anstey,  omitted  ?  The  ab- 
sence of  the  second,  especiallr,  is  unac- 
countable.   The  editor  tells  us,  and 
no  doubt  truly,  that  he  was  beset 
with  the  superabundance  of  materials 
—  that  his  selections  were  largely 
overdone — and  that  ^^  plenty  of  mat- 
ter remams  for  an  additional  volume, 
should  the  public  care  to  have  it." 
niis  is  pleasant,  and  proves  his  di8*> 
position  to  keep  his  preface  in  har- 
mony with  the  nature  of  his  book. 
But  no  supplement  can  remedy  the 
defects  of  the  original  arrangement. 
In  the  present  volume  a  chronolo- 
gical classification  is  very  pro^rly 
adopted;  and,  in  fact,  mucn  ol  the 
permanent  interest  of  such  compila- 
tions depends  upon   the  assistance 
they  render,  in  tracing  the  changes  of 
literary  taste  and  expression. 

The  place  for  Prior  was  imme- 
diately after  Butler,  of  whom  he  was 


the  only  follower  who  has  obtained 
a  reputation,  and  to  whom  he  con- 
fessed hb  obligation  with  equal  ge- 
nerosity and  smartness.f  His  eas^ 
jingle,  as  Cowper  loved  to  call  it,  if 
It  has  not  all  the  force  of  his  prede- 
cessor, seems  more  spontaneous  and 
musical.  Pope  is  known  to  have  ad- 
mired Alfna  ;  and  a  severer  judge. 
Bishop  Warburton,  justly  considered 
it  a  masterpiece  in  its  way.  Gold- 
smith declared  his  inability  to  under- 
stand the  intention  of  the  writer,  un- 
less it  were  to  laugh  at  the  subject 
and  the  reader.  He  admitted,  how- 
ever, the  excellence  of  many  passages. 
Kow  Goldsmith  might  have  known 
that  this  mystery  was,  in  great  mea- 
sure, assumed  with  a  purpose.  The 
poem,  as  Warburton  shews,  is  a 
satire,  aimed  at  the  passion  of  hypo- 
thesising in  philosophy,  aqd  substi- 
tuting a  humorous  system  of  the 
mind,  in  opposition  to  those  of  Aris- 
totle and  Descartes.  Pursuing  this 
design,  he  explains  some  of  the  vari- 
ous ways  in  which  an  ingenious  man 
may  represent  the  absurdest  theory, 
so  as  to  wear  the  appearance  and  re- 
commend itself  with  the  authority  of 
truth.  Each  philosophical  position 
is  illustrated,  in  mock-heroic  manner, 
with  delicate  and  entertaining  irony. 
And  as  the  subject,  says  Warbur- 
ton, recollecting  the  saymg  of  Pope, 
**  naturally  suggests  ideas  very  dis- 
advantageous to  the  force  and  extent 
of  human  understanding,  the  poet 
does  not  omit  to  insinuate  those  sug- 
gestions, in  a  high  strain  of  soepti- 


*  Wit  and  Hamour,  selected  from  the  English  Poets ;  with  an  lUtutrative  Essay 
and  Critical  Comments.    By  Leigh  Hunt.    London*  t846« 
t  "  Yet  he,  consummate  Master,  knew 
When  to  recall  and  where  pursue ; 
Bis  noble  negligences  teacn 
What  others  toils  despair  to  reach. 
He,  perf^t  dancer,  climbs  the  rope. 
And  balances  jour  fear  and  hope ; 
If  after  some  aiatitt^iah'd  leap 
He  drops  b»s  pole  and  seems  to  slip. 
Straight  eath'ring  all  his  acti?e  strength 
He  rises  higher  half  his  length. 
With  wonder  you  approve  his  slight. 
And  owe  your  pleasure  to  vour  frighu 
But  like  poor  Andrew  I  aclvance, 
False  mimic  of  my  matter* s  dance. 
Around  the  cord  awhile  I  sprawl. 
And  thence,  though  low,  in  earnest  fall/ 
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cismnmningthron^bont  the  whole.** 
The  omiflnon  of  Pnor  can  hardly  be 
accidental,  for  Mr.  Hunt  mentioiis 
him  in  the  preface,  thoaxrh  only  on 
account  of  his  rhymes,  of  which  he 

gres  a  good  example.  Bat,  unlike 
utler,  he  does  not  sacrifice  the  sense 
to  the  chime — not  an  uncommon 
practice  with  that  remarkable  per- 
son. How  admirable  Are  these  si- 
miles!-- 

"  Ai  natten  in  the  clara-obMarv 
With  ynxiom  Mgbt  yoor  eyes  aHHre ; 
A  flaming  ydlow  hera  cboj  apraad^ 
Qraw  off  in  blue,  or  charga  in  rad  : 
Yet  from  those  coloun,  mldly  mix'U» 
Your  aight  apon  tbo  whole  is  fix*tl. 
Or  aa,  again,  your  courtly  damea 
(VVhoae    clothes     returning    birtb-day 

claims) 
By  arte  improre  the  atuft  they  rafy ; 
And  things  are  beat  as  roo^t  contrary. 
The  gown,  with  stiff  enlbroid'ry  shmirig, 
Looha  cfaanaing  with  aalighter  lining  j 
The  oat«  if  Indiaa  figare  atain, 
The  in*  aide  moat  be  rich  nnd  plaitt. 
So  you,  great  autbor««  hare  thought  fit 
To  make  digression  temper  wk* 
When  arguments  too  fiercely  glare, 
You  calm  'em  with  a  milder  air ; 
To  break  their  poiota  you  torn  their  force. 
And  furbelow  the  plain  discourse." 

Alma,  canto  i!. 

Here,  surely,  k  all  the  apt  nmi^ie- 
iiess  of  Goldsmith,  with  more  viva- 
city ;  and  the  description  of  faahioo, 
changing  with  the  climate,  deserves 
equal  commendation  :-— 

"  Now  tarn  we  to  the  farthest  East, 
And  there  obaerre  the  gentry  drest : 
Prince  Giolo  and  hie  ^yal  aiatets, 
Searr'd  with  ten  Ibonaaud  royal  btiaters ; 
Th*  markt  remaiuiag  in,  ths  ikin, 
To  tell  the  quality  within, 
Diatine^!ah*d  slashes  deck  the  great. 
As  eaeo  excels  in  birth  or  state ; 
Hie  oylet-boles  are  more  and  ampler*- 
The  king's  own  body  was  a  sampler, 
Happy  the  climate  where  the  beatt 
Wears  the  same  suit  for  use  and  ahow  ! 
And  at  a  small  expense  your  wife, 
Jf  once  well  pink'd  is  clolh'dfor  life. 


Westward  again,  the  Indian  lair 
la  nicely  smear'd  with  fat  of  bear; 
The  finest  SMrka  and  eleaoest  beau 
Drip  from  the  aboulders  to  the  toes. 
How  sleek  their  skins  1  their  joints  hvw 

easy! 
Then  slovens  onhf  an  noi  greaaif*** 

Alma,  caato  ii* 

And  there  are  two  rcasoBi,  inde- 
pendent of  historical  woprietv,  why 
raor  ought  to  have  ibilowod  fiuiler : 
1,  Because  Aima  is  leas  read  than 
HmUbrat;  and,  2,  Beeaose  aome  of 
the  specimens  of  that  poem  might 
have  yielded  their  place  with  advan* 
tage.*    Thirteen  pages  fiMm  too  am- 
ple a  nosegay  fhmi  a  garden  doae  at 
every  bodv^s  door,    raor  la,  in  tmth, 
the  complement  of  Butler;  having 
all  the  gaiety,  flow,  and  aninud  m- 
rits  which  the  oilher  wmted.    llie 
union  of  the  two  would  make  the 
perfection  of  wit.    Qray  never  read 
Butler  with  pleasure;  and  Warhur- 
ton  said  that  he  might  have  abated  in 
his  indifference^  but  for  a  fondness 
for  the  times  that  were  satkised.    He 
would  be  more  popular  if  he  had 
more  humour.    He  is  for  the  moBt 
part  solemn  and  stately,  even  in  his 
banter.     Mr.  Hunt  obaervea,  that 
nobody  ever  remembers  the  atoiy 
except  to  wonder  at  its  ineffidency ; 
but  we  think,  with  Mr.  Hallam,  that 
the  length  of  the  dialogue,  instCMd  ci 
being  a  fault,  by  puttin^^  Uie  picture 
out  of  sight  and  keepuijg  it  so,  Is 
really  the  chief  source  of  interest  and 
amusement    The  reader  ia  daziU 
by  a  sncces8i<Ri  of  surprises.    Losing 
sight  of  the   authiM',  and  acareely 
knowing  what  has  become  of  him,  he 
suddenly  springs  up  again  from  some 
under-ground  cavern,  with  a  anark- 
ling  conceit  or  image  in  his  band. 
Butler  did  nothing  well  exoept  Htdh 
braa :  his  Charactera,  with  slight  ex- 
ceptions, are  poor  indeed.    When, 
however,  he  does  rise,  it  is  with  won- 
detful  agility,  as  in  the  fine  picture 


*  What  can  be  the  object  of  repriatiipg  in  a  email  volume,  as  if  the  best  of  its 
kind,  such  miaereble  failures  aa  the  following,  vahered  forth  with  all  the  dignity  of 
italica  1— which,  indeed,  is  the  only  bnmMOttS  thing  about  them  i«— 

"  Wholesale  critics,  that  in  eoffttm 
Houses  cry  down  all  fkilempny,'* 


'  Antt- Christian  assemblia. 
To  mischief  bent  as  far 's  ia  them  Iks" 

"  Bruised  in  Unbf, 
And  conjured  into  safe  custody" 
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of  a  Droodman,  ^  a  foci  infirment^ 

Sosne  ^teoitnen  of  the  leftmed 
and  tefined  htimotir  of  Gray  — 
rach  as  hk  "  Loiiff  Story"  would 
80  easily  Afford — snould  bate  been 
giyen;  because  it  is  a  kind  of  wit 
peculiar  to  tbe  author,  and  very 
rarely  cultivated.  And  certainly 
the  "Chronicle"  of  Cowley,  so  joy- 
ous and  sunshiny,  the  humour  of 
8  true  poet,  ought  to  have  been 
introduced.  The  mhlh  of  Cowley  is 
made  more  Aqtrisite  by  the  soft  shude 
of  melancholy  that  hangs  orer  it. 
The  poem  we  hare  mentioned  stands 
alone  in  our  poetty.  What  lofty 
ideas  he  had,  too,  of  wit !  — ^ 

'« 'T is  not  ■  t«k,  'tis  not  b  jwt^ 
Admired  with  kughter  at  •  feast. 
Nor  florid  uJk,  which  can  that  title  gain. 
,  The  proofs  of  it  for  eyer  must  remaio." 

Again,  there  is  the  "Schoolmis- 
tress of  Shenstone,  of  which  nothing 
is  spoken  in  these  pages.  But  what  a 
charming  com|^tion  it  is!  Har-' 
monious  Arom  its  mere  truthfulness ; 
the  author  regarded  it  as  a  serious 
poem,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  he 
was  right.  It  owes  much  of  its  ef- 
fect to  the  employment  of  Spenser*s 
solemn  music.  Tmb  organ  in  West- 
minster Abbey  pouring  all  its  vo- 
lume into  a  madngal.  The  omission 
of  Cowper— nay,  Uie  resolute  silence 
respectmg  him  (for  we  do  not  re- 
member any  allusion  in  the  preface), 
8tru<ik  tis  more  than  the  exclusion  of 
]Piiof.  No  index  of  humour  can  be 
complete  without  him  who  mounted 
Gil^n.  And  if  the  ride  of  that  fa- 
mous pilgrim  be  too  familiar  Ibr 
transcription.  The  Tosh  supplies  suffi- 
cient specimens  of  a  manner,  as  per* 
fectly  Eng|lish  in  poetry,  as  Constable*s 
was  in  painting ;— a  manner  not  un- 
like that  of  Pknni  among  the  Italians ; 
combining  the  same  minuteness  of  de- 
tail and  picturesque  description,  with 
playful  sarcasm  and  petuiant  sneer ; 
yet  never,  to  adopt  a  phrase  of  Mr. 
Hose,  fktiguinff  the  ear  with  that 
etemal  drone  of  irony^  which  beeomen 
so  drowsv  in  Paitoi.  Besides  this, 
Cowper  nas  a  distinct  claim  to  be 
admitted  into  the  gallery,  as  the  re- 
presentative of  that  class  of  poets 
who,  in  the  dialect  of  the  sister  art, 
might  be  called  fi'enrtf  painters;  like 
Watteau  or  De  Hooge,  telling  stories 
by  a  few  figures,  and  fiiU  of  skill, 


even  when  they  most  conceal  an^ 
overcome  it.  Examples  in  Cowpe' 
are  exceedingly  numerous :  such  afi 
the  fashionable  preacher  flashing  his 
ring  before  the  congregation;  the 
actor  stealing  sidelong  glances  at  a 
full  house,  and  seeing 

"  Tbe  slope  of  faces,  from  the  floor  to  the 
roof, 
Relaxed  into  an  universal  grin ; 


the  solitary  man  looking  into  the 
fire,  and  giving  life  to  the  ved  ashes ; 
the  lnekney*mehman  with  his  feet 
hanging  over  the  door;  and  ibany 
others. 

We  said  that  our  complaint  against 
Mr.  Hunt  embraced  insertions  as 
well  as  errata.  Chaucer,  Shakspeare, 
Jonson,  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
are  very  well ;  though  we  scarcely 
think  it  expedient  to  draw  so  largely 
on  the  Shrew  for  Shakspeare^s  wit. 
But  surely  Suekiin^>  "Sons  of  the 
Bride"  is  neither  witty  nor  numor* 
ous ;  unless  the  former  word  be  taken 
in  the  sense  in  which  Johnson  applied 
it  to  Cowle;^,  when  it  agrees  with 
the  mixed  wit  of  Addison,  and  is  the 
characteristic  of  Waller  and  the  poets 
of  Italy  and  Spain.  The  "  Sesskm 
of  the  Poets"  fell  within  the  defini- 
tion, and  was  an  ample  specimen. 

Witii  refisrence  to  a  line  in  this 
poem,— 

"  sad  he 
That  makes  God  speak  so  big  in  his 
poeirjr," 

the  Mitor  inquires  in  k  note  — 
"  Who  was  this  >"  Was  it  not  Syl- 
vester, in  whom  Dryden  found  an 
exemplification  of  bombast,  and  whose 
translations  from  Dubartas  contain 
the  very  description  of  false  taste  to 
which  Suckling  alludes  ?  It  may  be 
added,  that  Sylvester  never  recovered 
the  ridicule  of  Dryden ;  though  the 
vouthful  footsteps  of  Milton  have 
been  traced  to  nis  ^te,  and  even 
one  or  two  of  the  choicest  flowers  of 
the  Paradise  recognised  in  his  gar- 
den. Such  is  the  weight  of  the  stone 
about  his  neck,  that  tne  buoyancy  of 
the  Castalian  stream  only  just  keeps 
his  head  above  water. 

If  Suclding*s  verses  deserved  re* 
jection,  as  belonging  rather  to  itnagi- 
nation  and  fancy,  the  quotation  from 
Bromc  is  inadmissible  on  eveiy  ac- 
count. The  writer  was  some  re- 
tainer of  Ben  Jonson,  and  had  caught 
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fhe  eve  of  Charles  Lamb,  firom  wbom 
Mr.  Hunt  borrows  what  he  calls  a 
laughable  fancy,  Fercdviiig  neither 
the  noun  nor  its  adjective,  we  are  in 
the  same  predicament  with  r^;aid  to 
MarvelFs  caricature  of  Holla^.  In 
this  instance  the  late  Mr.  Haditt 
lends  us  his  countenance.  **  He 
once,**  says  Mr.  Hunt,  **  began  an 
aigument  with  Charles  Lamb  and 
myself,  to  prove  that  we  ought  not 
to  laugh  at  such  thinss.  Somebody, 
meanwhile,  was  readinc  the  verses  ; 
and  the  only  answer  which  the^  left 
us  the  power  to  make  to  our  critical 
friend  was,  by  laughing  immeasur- 
ably.** Happy  critioB  in  whom  the 
risible  fiiculty  is  so  esaily  excited! 
The  extrayaganee  of  Butler  on  the 
same  subject  is  auite  diflbrent  firom 
that  of  the  BepublicanWit ;  and  here, 
indeed,  a  man  may  laugh,  and  be  for- 
given:— 

"  A  coontry  that  dmwi  fifty  foot  of  wa- 
ter, 
In  which  Bsn  lire  as  {ti    the  hold  of 


Tbey  feed  hke  csunibalt  on  other  fishes, 
And  serre  their  coosios-gennan  up  la 

dishes ; 
A  Umd  that  rides  at  anchor  and  is  mocT*d, 
In  which  men  do  not  live,  but  go  aboard,*' 

The  selections  firom  Dryden  come 
within  the  same  category  as  the 
verses  of  Suckling,  though  from  a 
different  cause;  they  are  in  no  re- 
spect humorous  or  witty,  but  satiri- 
cal— an  order  of  poetry,  not  rejecting 
those  elements  of  composition,  but 
independent  of  them.  It  is  acutely 
observed  by  Coleridge,  that  when  se- 
rious satire  commences,  or  satire  felt 
to  be  serious,  however  comically 
drest,  the  true  ludicrous  ceases ;  and 
lauffhter,  losing  it  heartiness,  becomes 
sardonic.  The  epilogue  to  Ether- 
edge*s  Fla^  may,  probablv,  make 
good  its  position.  But  the  bnaracters 
of  Shaftesbury  and  Buckingham  can 
in  no  way  be  included  by  the  canon 
that  embraces  the  Puritanical  Jus- 
tice or  the  abandoned  Snmmoner. ' 
It  is  hanjring  a  Teniers  by  a  Van- ' 
dyck.  Tnc  portrait  of  the  fiery* 
statesman,  exultiug  in  the  storm  and 
wilftilly  steering  close  to  the  sands, 
belongs  to  the  highest  school  of  pas- 
sion. The  sketch  of  Buckingham  is 
in  a  lighter  vein,  but  marked  by 


some  of  the  same  aobemesi  and 
even  solemnitv  of  coloor.  Who  ever 
smiled  at  either  ?  These  pasnges 
should  have  been  leaerred  lor  a  vo- 
Inme — ^Satire  and  Invective **— for 
which  abundant  materials  afe  heaped 
t^.  And  in  the  hopethat  the  editor 
will  be  enconraged  to  add  it  to  his 
series,  we  will  remind  him  of  an  ob- 
servation of  Mr.  Hallam— in  our 
judgment  singularly  happy — thai 
Dryden  ke[>t  a  discretion  even  in  his 
taunts,  which  rendered  them  Us 
more  cutting.  He  neither  overreached 
himself  throu^  eagerness,  nor  doe* 
bkd  the  soonige  roond  hia  adver- 
sary in  his  desire  to  get  dose  to  him; 
he  always  inflioted  the  lash  at  the 
exact  distance  to  make  it  sting. 

The  same  objection  applies  to  some 
of  the  specimens  given  of  Fope.  Hie 
plunder  of  the  lock»  wits  all  its 
romantic  agen^  of  Sylpha,  md  the 
troubles  of  autiwn,  are  quite  nnex* 
oeptionable.  Of  the  first  in  particular, 
not  a  single  line  can  be  spared ;  it  is 
all  salt  from  Attica,  and  pme  as  im« 
ported.  No  iamUiarity  makes  it 
wearisome,  or  obscures  «  single  Uiie 
of  the  imagery.  Nay,  one  of  im  owm 
charming  versesis  eonstaiitly  folfiUed, 
as  his  wmged  pec^e  float  round  the 
scholar  or  the  man  of  taste ;  and  Uie 
beam  of  tuh  returning  sammer 

'*  New  coloars  flings ; 
Colours  that  change  whene'er  thejr  wave 
their  wings." 

But  here  the  editor  mi^ht  have 
held  his  hand.  The  descnption  of 
the  Duke  of  Chandos*  villa  is  a 
vivid  and  pictorial  satire,  too  indig* 
nant  to  be  humorons;  so  are  the 
characters  of  Nardssa,  of  Chloe,  of 
the  Duchess  of  Marlborouffh,  Buck- 
ingham, and,  above  all,  of  Addison. 
The  true  comic  has,  indeed,  the 
luiture  of  the  nettle — but  only  of  its 
blossom.* 

Pope*a  famous  firiend  is,  also,  over- 
done: fifteen  or  sixteen  pag^es  of 
Swift  ace  too  much«  His  imitatimis 
of  Butler  are  the  best,  fior  he  had  a 
mastery  over  the  short  meaanre ;  yet, 
as  Mr.  Hunt  agreeably  writes^ — 

'<  When  Swift  was  at  his  best,  who 
was  so  lively,  so  enteitaining,  so  ori- 
ginal T  He  has  heen  said  to  be  imlebted 
to  this  and  that  classic,  and  thia  and  that 
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Frraobmin,— to  Lucian,  to  Rabelais,  and 
to  Cyiano  de  Bergerac ;  but  thoogh  he 
waji  aec^iiaiBtad  with  all  their  writers, 
tbair  thoorhts  had  been  evidently  thoogbt 
bjr  biflBseIr;  their  qoakU  fiueiesof  thiogs 
had  passed  tbiough  bis  own  mind ;  and 
thej  ended  in  resulU  quite  masterly,  and 
hia  own.  A  great  fanciful  wit  like  hia 
wanted  no  helps  to  the  discovery  of 
Brobdignac  and  Laputo.  The  big  and 
little  Endians  were  close  to  him  every 
dtkv,  and  at  court  and  and  at  church. 
His  mannor  is  his  own.  lliere  is  a 
mixtura  of  care  and  precision  in  it,  an- 
iMwttcing  at  once  power  and  fastidious- 
iMSS>  like  Mr.  Dean  going  with  his  rerger 
before  bias,  in  flaring  gown  and  fire- 
timea  washed  face*  with  his  nails  pared 
to  the  quick.  His  long  irregular  prose 
verses,  with  rhymes  at  the  end,  are  an 
*  invention  of  his  own/' 

Nor,  while  objecting  to  the  extent 
of  the  editor's  quototioiiB,  are  we  in- 
diqioced  to  adxmt  their  characteristic 
ezoeUenoe ;  but  what  a  character  it 
was!  The  letter  of*' Mary  the  Cook- 
maid*'  to  Dr.  Sheridan,  is  not  only  one 
of  the  best  spedinens  but  the  most 
harralees.  ISo  man  understood  com- 
mon life  and  the  kitchen  more 
thoroughly.  A  natural  vulgarity, 
an  instinct  of  coarseness,  enabled  hmi 
to  dive  into  the  very  soul  of  a  scul- 
lion. In  tfus  epistle  the  reader 
notices  the  happy  emphasb  in  small 
things,  60  appropriate  in  the  person 
who  lays  it : — 

*<  Well,  if  ever  I  saw  such  another  man 

since  my  mother  bound  my  head ! 
You  a  gentferoan !  marry  come  up !     I 

wonder  where  you  were  bred. 
I'm  sure  such  words  do  not  become  a 

man  of  your  oloth ; 
I  would  not  eive  such  language  to  a  dog, 

faith  and  troth. 
Yes,  you  caird  my  master  a  knare :  fie, 

Mr.  Sheridan!  'tis  a  shame 
For  a  parson,  who  should  know  better 

things,  to  come  out  with  such  a  name. 
KsaTO  in  your  teeth,  Mr.  Sheridan !  'i  is 

both  a  shame  and  a  sin  ! 
And  the  Dean,  my  master,  is  an  honester 

man  than  you  and  all  your  kin. 
He  has  more  goodness  in  his  little  finger^ 

than  you  have  in  your  whole  body  ; 
My  master  ia  a  paraonable  man,  and  noC 

a  apiadle-ahank  noddy^oddy ! 
Now  whereby  I  find  ypu  would  fain  make 

an  excuse. 
Because  my  master  one  day  in  anger 

called  you  a  goose; 
Which,  and  1  am  sure  I  hare  been  his 

servant  four  years  since  October, 
And  he  never  call  d  me  worse  than  sweet- 

hearty  druok  or  sobert 


Not  that  I  knew  his  reverence  was  ever 

concerned  to  my  knowledge. 
Though  you  and  your  come-roguee  keep 

him  out  ao  late  in  your  college. 
You  say  you  will  eat  grass  on  his  grave 

a  Christian  eat  grass ! 
Wbsreby  you  now  confess  yonrself  to  be 

n  goose  or  an  ass : 
But  that*a  as  much  as  to  say,  that  my 

master  should  die  before  ye. 
Well.  that*s  as  God  pleases ;  and  I  don*t 

believe  that's  a  true  story. 
And  so  say  I  told  you  so,  and  you  may 

ri  tell  my  master  ;  what  care  I  ? 
don't  care  who  knows  it ;  't  is  all 

one  to  Mary. 
JBvery  one  knows  that  I  love  to  tell  truth 

and  shame  the  devil ; 
I  am  but  a  poor  servant,  but  I  think  gen* 

tlefolks  should  be  civil. 
Besides,  you  found  fault  with  our  victuals 

one  day  that  you  was  here  ; 
I  remember  it  was  on  a  Tuesday,  of  all 

dajs  in  the  year. 
And  Saunders  the  man  says  you  are  aU 

wave  jesting  and  mockiog : 
'  Mary,  said  he,  oue  day  as  1  was  mend- 
ing my  master's  stocking, 
'  My  master  is  so  fond  of  that  minister 

that  keepa  the  school ; 
1  thought  my  master  a  wise  man,  but  that 

man  makes  him  a  fool  I' 
'  Saunders,'  said  I,  '  I  would  rather  than 

a  quart  of  ole 
He  would  come  into  our  kitchen,  and  I 

would  pin  a  dishdout  to  his  tail.' 
And  now  1  must  go  and  get  Sauuders  to 

direct  this  letter ; 
For  I  write  but  a  sad  scrawl :  but  my 

aister  Marget,  she  writes  better. 
Well,  but  I  must  run  and  make  the  bed, 

before  my  roaster  comes  from  prayers. 
And,  see,  now  it  strikes  ten,  ana  I  bear 

him  comine.  up  atairs. 
Whereof  I  could  say  more  to  vour  verses, 

if  I  could  write  written  band ; 
And  so  I  remain  in  a  civil  way,  your 

servant  to  command^ 

"  Maey." 

This,  of  its  sort,  is  as  good  as  the 
verses  on  his  own  death ;  and  these 
induce  us  to  inquire  why  nothinj^  is 
found  in  this  yolume  from  Swiit*s 
mostheloved  fKend?— -perhaps  the 
only  memher  of  the  Twickenham 
coterie  for  whom  he  had  areal  regard. 
We  need  searcdy  mention  the  name 
of  Gay.  The  wit  and  humour  of 
the  eighteenth  century  cannot  be  re- 
presented without  him ;  he  was  the 
Steele  of  Fope*-the  Tatler  by  the 
side  of  the  Spectator.  Nor  would 
producible  specimens  be  difficult  of 
extraction.  »ome  of  his  town-sketches 
have  the  truthfulness  of  Hogarth, 
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Swift  Mfc  and  acknovlfldfied  his  tft- 
lent,  in  tbe  baalenng  ootuenumthat 
he  grieved 

"  To  b«  ootUoQe  by  Gny, 
In  bit  own  humorous  bitioj^  wty."* 

But  without  spending  more  time 
among  the  errata  of  this  hook,  we 
will  briefly  draw  the  attention  of  the 
editor  to  what  we  think  a  serioua  de- 
fect in  the  tone  of  many  of  his  re- 
marks; blemishing  his  entertaining 
Libours,  and  yet  easily  removable 
in  a  future  edition.  We  allude  to  a 
certain  flippancy  in  his  references  to 
religious  subjects  in  general,  altoge- 
ther exclusive  of  doctrinal  peculiari- 
ties, and  a  disposition  to  varnish  over 
tbe  ikults  and  immorality  of  authors, 
whose  genius  may  have  conciliated 
his  literary  affections.  There  is  a 
foreign  accent  in  this  impiety  that 
aeems  to  have  been  acquired  in  the 
air  of  French  infidelity ;  and  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  that  more  than  one  re- 
ference to  Voltaire's  Philosophical 
Dictionary  offends  the  eye  in  the 
work  before  us.  Of  that  detestable 
corrupter  of  purity  and  truth  we  are 
told  (p.  27)  that  he  *♦  was  a  better 
Christian  than  he  took  himself  for." 
The  proper  situation  for  Voltaire  is 
the  pillory;  and  any  other  exhibi- 
tion of  him,  except  in  his  poetical  or 
strictly  author-character,  is  danger- 
ous and  unjustifiable,  and  ought  to 
be  put  down  as  a  nuisance.  The 
Dieiiomunre  PAi^jopAi^,  in  particu- 
lar, is  a  magazine  of  the  most  malig- 
nant impiety;  a  mine  so  impreg- 
nated with  poison,  thai  no  one,  after 
Teniaiiiin|[  long  in  its  depths,  ever 
returned  mmQrfJ  health,  or  with  the 
hue  of  tbe  mtnifi  eoBfipteiiwi  iinin- 
jfsed. 

Rabelais  is  another  writer  whom 
Mr.  Hant  is  disposed  to  take  under 
especial  protection^  and  to  have 
introduced  into  our  families,  after 
a  slight  fumigation  and  a  few  onutf* 
sions  and  duoiges  in  his  wardrobe. 
We  hope  the  following  passage 
is  intended  for  a  jest :  —  "  Ad- 
mirable things  have  the  wits,  and 
even  the  gravest  reformers,  got  ont 
of  this  prince  of  buffoons,  whom,  the 
older  I  grow  f always  excepting  the 
coarseness  taugnt  him  by  the  monks), 
the  more  I  admire.**  We  will  not 
believe  that  an^  man,  growing  old, 
seriously  procliums  his  affection  for 
Babelais.    As  to  his  grossness,  what- 


ever the  nrniks  knew  er  tangly  tiie 
friend  of  Fanuxge  did  not  veqakv 
their  assistanoe.  His  mind  reeked 
with  pollution,  and  be  had  Ae  Ik- 
culty  of  assimilating  all  auhsfanees  to 
his  own  nature.  His  Hcenae,  like  his 
wit,  was  unbounded ;  and  his  strength 
in  raking  up  ordure,  was  onlj  ex- 
ceeded by  his  rapidity  in  digesttng  it 
Headers  to  wnom  Babelais  is  un- 
known, may  see  a  very  fiur  oopy  ofhtm 
in  Stane — a  man  as  worthless  as  he 
was  clever ;  yet  pronounced  in  this 
volume  (p.  69)  to  be  "^Ibe  wisest 
man  since  the  days  of  Shalmeare,'* 
and  the  author  of  a  book  (p.  72) 
which  ^*  combined  wit  and  hunumr, 
under  their  highest  aopearanoe  of 
levity,  with  the  profoundest  wisdom.** 
He  is  a  ^*  Rabelais,  reborn  at  a  riper 
period  of  the  world,  gifted  with  sen- 
timent,*' and  only  retaining  *^some* 
thing  of  the  coarseness*'  of  his  mas- 
ter; which,  after  all,  is  not  to  be 
regarded  ss  injurious  to  his  book, 
since,  ^upon  his  own  principle  of 
tumitig  evil  to  good,  perhaps  even  this 
blemisn  has  served  to  draw  aUeMm  to 
it.**  The  italics  are  used  by  us  in- 
stead of  a  commentary.  We  do  not 
blame  Mr.  Hunt  for  feeling  or  ex- 

?re8sing  his  admiration  of  Uncle 
'oby,  or  the  Widow  Wadman,  or 
Dr.  Slop,  or  Susanna,  or  of  the  ad- 
ventures in  which  some  of  them  are 
BO  pictnresauely  engaged— cataplasm 
or  other.  He  has  a  rieht  to  his  opin- 
ion and  his  eulogy,  wnethcr  to  pub- 
lish or  to  support  it.  No.  We  eon- 
plain  of  the  tendency  of  this  style  of 
pane^^yric  to  leave  an  erroneous  in- 
pression  upon  the  mind  of  kit  read- 
ers— the  young  lAovt  all  oUmtb. 
They  will  tnm  witkeonfidtBM  to  the 
wsssst  man  siaee  S^akspmre^  ani, 
itttecpieting  wisdom  in  its  true  and 
noble  sense,  will  expect  that  edifica- 
tion, both  from  the  author  and  the 
man,  which  the  desgnation  promises. 
How  those  hopes  would  be  fulfilled, 
it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  ^[wcalate. 
And  thia  oensuia  of  thQ  msnhioToas 
tendency  of  8tene*a  writings  is  no 
wanton  outbreak  of  a  polite  and  fi»- 
tidious  taste,  thrusting  its  metbodist 
shoes  into  p,y  company ;  it  is  as  old 
as  the  writmgs  themselves.  Some  of 
his  most  distinguished  contemporaries 
felt  and  uttered  the  same  alarm  and 
objection,  remonstrating  with  theau- 
tlior  until  exhortation  was  useless. 
One  of  these,  at  leait»  waa  no  smooth- 
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toim^oei  eswQMt  dUigeot  in  biota, 
compiling  for  the  boardinff-achool, 
and  taking  fright  at  an  enithpt,  par- 
tially undress^  No  reader  of  War- 
burton  will  accuse  him  of  such  in- 
fimuties ;  yet  he  was  incessant  in  his 
admonitions.  He  saw  what  might 
be  made  ofTruUam^  and  feared  that 
the  opportunity  and  the  wit  would 
be  lost  or  misapplied.  '^  Laugh  I 
vrill,  and  as  loud  as  I  cap«  too^*'  wrote 
Sterne.  "You  say  you  wul  con- 
tinue to  laugh  aloud.  In  good  time. 
But  one,  who  was  no  more  than  even 
a  man  of  spirit,  would  choose  to 
laugh  }n  gpod  company — where 
priests  and  yirgins  may  be  present," 
was  the  reply  of  Warburton.  Of 
course  Sterne  continued  to  laugh, 
and  his  friend  ceased  to  admo- 
nish. "  Sterne,'"  he  wrote  to  Hurd, 
'^haa  published  his  fifth  and  sixth 
Tolumes  of  Tristram ;  they  are  wrote 
pretty  much  like  the  first  and  se- 
cond, but  whether  they  will  restore 
his  reputation  as  a  writer  with  the 
public,  is  another  question :  the  fel* 
low  himself  is  ati  irrecoverable  scoutt" 
dreC  This  i^  more  plain  than  gen- 
teel ;  but  we  fear  that  it  wa3  true,  and 
that  the  man  who  watered  the  long 
ears  of  an  ass  with  tears  had  not  even 
the  animaFs  instinct  of  natural  affec- 
tion. It  is  a  pity  that  nobody  ever 
quoted  to  him  the  beautiful  Imes  of 
Cowley,  where,  describing  the  va- 
rieties of  wit,  he  says, — 

"  Muob  1ms  can  tbM  hara  noy  pIiiM 
At  wbiob  a  virgin  hides  h^r  Uc»  : 
Such  droM  the  fire  most  purge  avey  \  'tis 

just 
The  author  blush,  there  whejre  his  reader 

must." 

We  willoBly  add  thai  the  foadnesB 
of  itm  edilor  for  sneaking  ttigfatinriy 
of  the  Ohnrch  and  Cleigy,  and  ital- 
icising his  sneen,  by  way  of  empha- 
sis, is  not  only  unpleasing  but  un- 
wise. Saiely  Catholic  ^Btors  are 
the  most  suooessiiil  P  Thns  Mar- 
velFs  very  dull  veisea  on  Colonel 
Bkod*s  attempt  to  carry  off  the 
crown,  in  which  he  writes,"- 

"  He  chose  the  cassock,  circingle,  and 

gOWB, 

TUb  fiiUU  nmk  for  ons  that  Tob$  ihe 
croum" 

can  only  be  inserted  for  their  radical 
character;  as  they  are  neither  hu- 
morous, nor  witty,  nor  fanciful,  nor 
imagmative,  nor  any  thing  else,  ex- 
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cept  unpudmit*    -AgaiPi  w«  have 
from  Huaibra8,-t=- 

"  What  inahes  a  church  a  den  of  thieves  1 
A  dean,  a  chapimp,  and  whits  slssvst ;" 

which  is  closely  followed  by  a  note 
on  another  verse,  in  the  same  j[)pem7 
having  reference  to  the  doctrine  of 
iiimuted  merit,  and  running  thus : — 
"  By  the  ridiculous  doctrine  of '  im- 
puted merit,*  God*s  creatures  were  to 
be  all  vice,  in  order  to  compliment 
the  Creator  with  the  exclusive  pos- 
session of  all  virtue.  The  children 
were  to  be  made  pure  scoundrels,  in 
order  tp  do  the  greater  honour  to  the 
Father."  Wq  copy  this  very  im- 
iroper  passage  with  hesitation ;  but 
iocs  the  editor  know  what  he  is  say- 
ing?— has  he  no  glimmering  con- 
sciousness of  the  ground  he  stands 
on  ?  If  he  will  not  take  his  shoes 
off,  surely  he  mav  hold  his  peace. 
We  wish  him  weUa  personally  aud 
intellectually,  and  would  suggest  a 
few  pages  of  Hooker  and  Hall  for 
the  parlour-book  he  promises. 

Oue  more  instance,  and  our  un- 
gracious duty  is  over.  The  writer 
of  that  witty  and  elegant  poem.  The 
Soleeiiy  which  sparkles  with  the  wit 
oi  Butler  in  the  polished  setting  of 
Prior,  speaking  of  the  influence  of 
beauty  gn  the  spirits,  has  these 
lines:—? 

"  But   when   blue   eyes,  more  softly 
bright, 
Diffuse  beoiply  humid  light. 
We  gaae  and  see  the  sniliag  lovea. 
And  Cytherea'a gjtntle  doves; 
And  raptorad  fia  ia  aiieh  a  fsm 

Of  CQucsa  the  8Q]|Mfcor  ia  not  so* 
qKmsible  for  the  hlaspbemv  of  his 
author,  although  it  may  well  become 
a  question,  whether  he  should  pot 
leave  a  gap  in  such  CAseS)  evj^n  to  thje 
mutilation  of  the  mms^  But  hie 
deprives  himself  of  thia  protection 
when,  hy  directinjg  closer  attention 
to  obnozioiifl  septinients  or  illustra- 
tions, he  identifies  his  own  judgment 
with  the  suggestion  of  them.  Mr. 
Hunt  has  done  this  in  the  examjdes 
previously  brought  forward ;  he 
beckons  the  ^ye  to  them,  fixes  it  on 
them  in  the  most  earnest  manner  { 
and,  as  in  the  last  liqe  of  Green, 
vrithout  any  apparent  cousciousnes^ 
of  the  sanctity  he  invades,  or  the 
mystery  he  violates.    Undoubtedly 
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Buch  a  "bliininefli  of  the  moral  and 
reli^oos  sense  would  not  be  sur- 
prising in  one  who  reads  Voltaire's 
Dictionary,  and  loves  Sterne  and 
Rabelais  the  older  he  grows.  But 
the  autumn  leaves  are  filling  round 
us  to  little  purpose,  if  the  year  be 
suffered  to  close  with  that  impression. 
And  having  thus,  honestly  and 
with  the  sincerest  eood  will  towards 
Mr.  Hunt  and  his  book,  pointed  out 
a  few  places  where  the  corrective 
pencil  ought  to  be  employed,  we 
turn  with  greater  pleasure  to  com- 
mend his  general  treatment  of  the 
subject.  He  begins  with  defining 
wit  and  humour,  and  does  it  agreeably 
enough,  though  with  a  little  of  what 
we  never  look  for  at  his  hands— 
p^lantry  and  verboseness.  Wit  is 
called  'Hhe  arbitrarv  juxtaposition 
of  dissimilar  ideas,  for  some  lively 
purpose  of  assimilation  or  contrast, 
generally  of  both."  Surely  Cole- 
ridge d^cribed  it  shorter  and  better, 
as  resulting  from  the  detection  of  the 
difference  m  similar  and  the  identity 
in  dissimilar  things.  A  writer 
presents  thoughts  or  images  in  an 
unusual  connexion,  for  the  purpose 
of  exciting  pleasure  by  the  surprise. 
And  this  connexion  may  be  verbal 
thoughtful,  or  imaginative,  Coleridge 
found  the  first  in  Butler,  the  second 
in  Voltaire,  and  the  third  in  Shak- 
speare ;  and  conceived  the  Italians  to 
excel  in  wit  of  thoughts,  the  French 
of  words,  and  the  Enelish  of  images. 
In  this  classification  ne  differs  from 
Addison,  who  considered  even  the 
epic  poetry  of  Italv  to  be  full  of 
those  verbal  resemblances,  which  he 
distinguishes  by  the  epithet  of  mixed 
wit.  Uutcheson,  in  a  fiunous  theory, 
pUced  the  ludicrous  in  the  contrast  of 
dignity  with  meanness,  when  united 
in  Uie  same  or  different  objects,  if 
nearly  related  to  each  other.  Later 
critics,  objecting  to  this  definition,  as 
wanting  m  comprehensiveness,  have 
retolvM  all  ludicrousness  into  ^^neral 
ineongniity,  or  absence  of  relatiom^ip 
in  some  particulars,  among  objects 
related  in  others.  This  is  the  view 
of  Campbell  and  Beattie,  and  seems 
to  correspond  in  a  great  degree  with 
that  adopted  by  Mr.  Hunt.  But 
there  can  be  no  reason  why  the  ex- 
position of  Hutcheson  should  be  re- 


jected, even  by  thoflo  who  approve  of 
Beattie's ;  for  assuredly  the  eontnst 
of  the  mean  and  dignified  is  con- 
tinually provocative  of  mirth ;  as  in 
the  story  of  the  gentleman,  vdio  find- 
ing a  sixpence  usefol  to  open  hk 
snuff-box,  which  could  not  be  opened 
without  something  of  the  kind,  con- 
ceived that  the  best  way  of  Imving 
the  coin  alwavs  ready  for  the  pur- 
pose, was  to  keep  one  in  the  box 
Itself;*  where  the  intellectual  qua- 
lities are  in  striking  relief  to  the 
employment  of  them.    Perhaps  this 

Srinciple  of  contrast  may  be  further 
lustrated  from  the  eccentricities  of 
Dr.  Harrison  in  Fielding^s  novel; 
when,  in  his  ecstacy  of  admiration  at 
Booth's  generosity  to  Amelia,  he  de- 
clared Uiat  half-a-dozen  such  in- 
stances in  the  army  would  make  him 
send  for  a  painter,  and  put  aO  the 
saints  in  his  closet  into  r^mentalt. 
Our  smile  at  his  impetuosity  dimi- 
nishes our  veneration  for  his  virtues ; 
the  mean  rises  up  before  the  digni- 
fied ;  and  from  the  embrace  of  incoi- 
gruities  is  bom  Wit. 

The  definition  of  Humour,  in  like 
manner,  mi^ht  have  gained  in  pre- 
cision and  distinctness  by  a  reference 
to  Coleridge.  Mr.  Hunt  odls  it  a 
tendency  of  the  mind  to  run  ta  Mir- 
Ucular  directions  of  thought  orfediagy 
more  amusing  than  accountable;  al- 
ways, therefore,  apnearing  or  being 
inconsistent,  and  **  dealing  in  ineon- 
gruities  of  character  «id  drcumstanee, 
as  Wit  does  in  those  of  arbitniy 
ideas.'* — P.  13.  Now  may  wc  not 
define  it,  at  once  and  in  fewer  words, 
to  be  some  peculiarity  of  tempera- 
ment or  character,  indicated  by 
imajges  or  words?    And  the  eom- 

firison  of  Congreve*s  complies  wiUi 
alstaff  or  Corporal  Trim,  has  been 
suggested  as  illustrating  the  differ- 
ence. 

We  should  like  to  have  seen  in 
the  Introduction  some  remarks  upon 
that  sinsnlar  aspect  (^  Wit  which 
wecalldhiUm;  perhaps  the  follow- 
ing remarks  of  Coleridge  may  fill  up 
the  blank : — 

"  Where  tbe  laogbable  is  its  own  end, 
and  neither  infereoce  nor  moral  is  in- 
tended, or  where,  at  least,  the  writer 
would  wish  it  so  to  appear,  there  vnsn 
what  we  call-  drolUry,    The  pure,  uo- 


*  See  Etutys  on  ths  Sources  of  the  Pieaturet  received  from  LUerery  CompoUiiont, 
ilesayis.    laja* 
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mixed  ladicrous  or  laugbable,  be1onn;a 
exclusiveljr  to  the  understanding,  and 
must  be  presented  under  the  form  of  the 
senses ;  it  lies  within  the  sphere  of  the 
eye  and  the  ear,  and  hence  is  allied  to 
the  fancy.  It  does  not  appertain  to  the 
rettson,  or  the  moral  sense,  and  aeeord- 
inglj  is  alien  to  the  imagination,  I  think 
Aristotle  has  axoellentlf  defined  the 
laughable  (r«  ytXmt)  as  conaiatiog  of,  or 
depending  oo,  what  is  out  of  iu  proper 
time  and  place,  jet  without  danger  or 
pain.  Here  the  impropriety  f  r*  «lr«r«f ) 
is  the  positive  qualification ;  tne  danger- 
lessness  («•*  mxnivfti)  the  negatire.  Nei* 
tber  the  understanding  without  an  object 
of  the  senses— as,  for  example,  a  mere 
natural  error,  or  idiocy— •  nor  any  ex- 
ternal object,  unless  attributed  to  the 
understanding,  can  produce  the  poetical 
laughable.  Nay,  even  in  ridiculous  posi- 
tions of  the  body,  laughed  at  by  the 
▼ulgar,  there  is  a  subtle  personification 
always  going  on.  which  acts  on  the, 
perhaps,  unconscious  miad  of  the  spec- 
tator as  a  symbol  of  intellectual  character. 
And  hence  arises  the  imj^rfect  and  out- 
ward effect  of  comic  stories  of  animals ; 
because,  though  understanding  is  satis- 
fied in  them,  the  senses  are  not." 

Anstey^s  B'M  Guide  contains  ad- 
mirable specimens  of  drollery,  espe- 
cially in  the  account  of  the  public 
breakfast,  and  the  accidents  that  in- 
terrupted the  funusements."* 

The  other  branches  of  "Wit  and 
Humour  are  agreeably  explained  and 


exempliiied.  We  are  amused  with 
some  notices  of  Ibokt,  as  shewn  in 
speaking  of  impossible  things  or 
places,  as  if  they  were  vernacular  and 
idiomatic  ; — after  the  manner  of 
Ariosto,  Pulci,  Voltaire,  Babelais,  or 
Swifl :  of  BuBi^BSQUE,  from  the 
Italian  word  to  jest  with^  or  jeer ; 
the  great  weapon  of  AnstoiihaneB 
and  Sutler ;  of  rxBODT,  not  without 
ingenuity,  here  interpreted  side-Mong^ 
or  song  turned  from  its  purposes; 
as  in  the  travestie  of  the  solemn 
notes  of  Gray  by  Coleman;  in  the 
still  happier  misapplication  of  Crabl)e*8 
minute  punting  oy  the  Smiths;  or, 
best  of  all,  in  the  verses  of  Philips, 
where  the  history  of  a  shilling  is  re- 
counted with  the  swell  and  grandeur 
of  Milton*s  highest  mood.*  One  of 
the  commonest  sources  of  the  ludi- 
crous in  parodies  arises,  as  Beattie  has 
not  foi]^ottcu  to  point  out,  from  the 
opposition  between  diversity  of  phrase 
and  diversity  of  meaning,  as  m  the 
following  spedmen  of  a  sermon : — 
"  Some  men's  Paradise  is  a  pair  of 
dice;  matrimony  hheoomcti  matter  of 
money;  and  aU  houses  are  turned 
into  ale-houses.  Were  there  such 
doings  in  the  days  oiKoah  ?  Ahy  no  /" 
Here  the  echo  makes  the  parody. 

After  all,  the  best  accounts  of  wit 
and  humour  are  only  approximations 
to  the  truth.  Nothing  more  difficult 
to  grasp  than  the  fancy  and  imagin- 


^  For  instance,  in  the  picture  of  the  decay  of  a  eeruin  article  of  costume,  drawn 
hat  we  may  call  an  Homeric  bnadth  and  dignity  of  the  Groteaque  :— 


**  Afflictions  great !  yet  greater  still  remain. 
My  gallygaskiiis,  that  have  lon^  withstood 
The  winter's  fury  and  encroaching  frosts, 
By  Time  subdued  f  what  will  not  Time  subdue  ?), 
An  horrid  chasm  disclose,  with  orifice 
AVide,  discontinuous,  at  which  the  winds, 
Enrus  and  Auster,  and  the  dreadful  force 
Of  Boreas,  that  congfeals  the  Croaian  wavesi 
Tumnttnous  enter  with  dire  chilling  hlasta, 
Portending  agues.    Thus  a  well-fraught  ship 
Xionff  sails  secure,  or  through  the  ^Egean  deep 
Or  the  Ionian,  till  cruising  near 
The  Lilvbean  shore,  with  hideous  crush 
On  Scylla  or  Caryhdis  (dangerous  rocks) 
She  strikes  reboundine ;  whence  the  shatter 'd  oak, 
So  fierce  a  shock  unohle  to  withstand. 
Admits  the  sea.    In  at  the  gaping  side 
The  crowding  waves  rush  with  impetuous  rage, 
Restless,  overwhelming.    Horrors  seise 
The  mariners ;  death  in  their  eyes  appears ; 
They  stare,  they  lave,  they  pump,  they  swear,  they  pray } 
(Vain  efforts!)  still  the  mUtering  waves  rush  in. 
Implacable,  till,  deluded  by  the  foam. 
The  ship  sinks,  foundering  in  the  vast  abyss." 
VoXf  zzxiv.  Ko.  cciT.  3  e 
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ation  of  laughter.  The  moit  vigor- 
ous arms  nave  not  been  able  to 
keep  tbem  still  long  enouffh  to  paint 
them.  Thus  Drjrden  had  the  cou- 
rage to  explam  wit  to  be  a  propriety 
of  thoughts  and  words ;  in  other 
terms,  thoughts  and  words  elc«;antly 
adapted  to  the  subiect,  which  was 
only  giving  a  general  character  of  all 
good  writmg.  Coojgreve,  who  had 
so  intimate  an  acquaintance  with  each 
quality,  said  the  truest  and  modestest 
thing  when  he  confessed,  "  We  can- 
not certainly  tell  what  wit  and  hu- 
mour are.'*  It  mav  be  observed  that 
the  most  admirable  specimens  of 
both  are  contained  in  the  prose  of 
Addison  and  the  verse  of  Horace. 

The  contributors  to  Wit  and  Hu- 
mour are  not  numerous,  being  only 
seventeen  in  number,  one  or  two  of 
whom  might  have  been  safely  left 
out;  while,  as  we  have  previously 
shewn,  Uie  list  was  capable  of  being 
advanU^eously  enlarged.  Three 
hundred  and  fifty  paces  are  ample 
for  a  review  of  Enjglish  mirth  in 
verse,  blank  or  rhyming.  With  the 
deductions  already  noticed  on  the 
score  of  insertion,  omission,  and  tone 
of  religious  feeling,  we  find  much  to 
please  and  somethmg  to  inform.  The 
selections  are  usually  made  with 
taste,  and  when  not  witty,  are  poeticaL 
The  critical  sketches  have  a  good 
flavour,  though  wanting  in  that  re- 
finement of  perception  and  delicacy  of 
language  to  which  Campbell  has 
familiarised  the  ear.  Not  that  we 
are  insensible  to  the  hearty  homeli- 
ness of  man^  of  the  opinions,  which 
are  as  often  ingenious ;  as  where  it  is 
written  of  Ben  Jonson,  that  *|  his  hu- 
mour is  as  pampered,  jovial,  and 
dictatorial  as  he  was  in  his  own  per- 
son ;"  giving  one  the  idea  of  a  '*  man 
sitting  at  the  head  of  a  table  and  a 
coterie,"  carving  **  up  a  subject  as  he 
would  a  dish,**  and  ''  talking  all  the 
while  to  shew  off  himself  and  the 
cookenr."  We  like,  also,  the  saying 
about  Shakspeare,  that  all  extremes 
meet:  laughter  running  into  tears, 
while  *^  mirth  itself  is  too  often  but 
melancholy  in  disguise,**  and  that 
*^  the  jests  of  the  fool  in  Lear  are  the 
sighs  of  knowledge.**  The  minia- 
ture of  Pope  is  graceful,  though  in- 
fected:— 

**  Dryden  never  soured  above  earth, 
howerer  ooblj  he  walked  it.  The  little 
fragile  creature  had  wings,  aad  he  oould 


expand  thau  at  will,  and  aseaad*  if  to  do 
^at  ImaginariTe  height,  yet  to  cham- 
iDg  fairy  circles  just  abore  tboae  of  the 
world  about  him,  diaciosing  cachaniiDg^ 
Tisions  at  the  top  of  drawin|^.j«oaa,  aiid 
enabling  ui  to  ace  the  ^ints  that  wait 
on  coffee-capi  and  hoop  pottiooats.'* 

But  we  shall  enable  Mr.  Hmt  to 
speak  for  himself,  giving  ample  time 
and  space  to  make  agooS  imptresnon ; 
and  with  this  view  we  extract  his 
notice  of  Chaucer,  caipitally  done,  and 
a  considerable  pcntjwn  of  one  of  the 
tales  paraphiiaed  in  prose,  in  which 
the  humour  <tf  the  poet  la  hmgi^j 
prseerved: — 

"  Chancer*s  comic  genius  is  so  perfect, 
that  It  may  be  said  to  inclode  prophetic 
intimattona  of  all  that  followed  it.  The 
libera!  thtnkiDg  ioviality  of  Rabelais  is 
there ;  the  portrait  ore  of  Cerrautea^monl 
and  external ;  the  poetry  of  Sfaakapetre ; 
the  learning  of  Ben  Jonson ;  the  mano^n 
Dfthe  wits  of  Charles  II. ;  ihBbai^kammM 
of  Sterne ;  and  the  inaidiousneaa,  widioat 
the  malice,  of  Voltaire.  One  of  its  cha- 
racteristics is  a  certaiD  tranouil  detection 
of  particulars,  expressire  or  generals,  as 
in  the  instance  of  the  aecret  mfirmitj  of 
the  Cook.  Thus  the  Friorese  speaks 
Frenchj  but  it  is  afler  the  sehool  of  Strat- 
ford-at-Bow.     Her  education  was  alto- 

5 ether  more  showy  than  suhsttntial. 
'he  lawyer  was  the  bnsieat  man  in  the 
world,  and  jet  he  aeemed  boaier  than  be 
was.  He  made  something  out  of  nothing, 
eren  in  appearancea. 

"  Another  characteristie  ia  hia  fbiid* 
uess  for  seeing  the  spiritual  in  the  ma- 
terial, the  mind  in  the  man'a  aspect.  He 
is  as  studtona  of  physiognomy  as  Lavatcr, 
and  far  tmer.  Obserre,  too«  the  poetry 
that  accompaniea  it.-.d)e  imaginative 
sympathy  m  the  matter  of  fact.  His 
yeoman,  who  is  a  forester,  has  a  head  like 
a  nut.  His  miller  is  as  brisk  and  healthy 
as  the  air  of  the  hill  on  which  he  h'ves, 
and  as  hardy  and  coarae-giaioed  as  bis 
conscience.  We  know,  as  well  as  if  we 
had  ridden  with  them,  his  oilj-faced 
monk ',  hia  lisping  friar  (who  was  to  make 
confession  easy  to  the  ladies) ;  hia  ear^ 
bunded  sommoner  or  chorch-baiUir,  the 
grossest  form  of  ecolesiastica]  aeoaoality ; 
and  hia  irritable,  money-getting  Here,  or 
steward,  with  hia  cropped  bead  and 
ealfleaa  legs,  who  shavea  hia  beard  as 
closely  as  he  reckons  with  bis  master's 
tenants. 

"  The  third  great  quality  of  Chaucer's 
humour  is  its  fair-play ;  the  troth  and 
humanity  which  induce  him  to  aee  joatice 
done  to  eood  and  bad,  to  the  cifcem- 
stances  which  make  men  what  they  sre, 
and  the  mixture  of  right  and  wrong,  of 
wisdom  and  foil/,  wfaidi   tbcy  con* 
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8eqa«iitly«zbibit.  Hif  wont  cbanetors 
lM¥e  gome  littlo  mving  graoe  of  good* 
nature,  or  at  loatt  ofioTiality  tnd  candour. 
Even  the  Pardonor,  howoTer  impadeotly, 
aoknowledgos  himself  to  be  a  '  vicious 
nMia.'  His  best  pooplo»  with  one  eaEoep^ 
tion,  betray  some  iafirmity.  The  Good 
Clerk  ofOzfordyforall  hia  simplicity  and 
siogloneae  of  heart,  baa  not  escaped  the 
pedantry  and  pretension  of  the  college. 
The  Good  Parson  seems  withouta  blemish, 
even  in  bis  wisdom ;  yet  when  it  comes 
to  bia  turn  to  relate  a  atory,  he  annoooees 
it  ae  a  'little'  tale,  and  then  telle  the 
loogeet  and  most  prosing  in  the  book  ..a 
whole  sermonising  volume.  This,  how- 
ever, might  be  an  expression  of  modesty, 
since  Chancer  uses  the  same  epithet  for 
a  story  of  his  own  telling.  But  the  Good 
Pareott  also  treats  poetry  aod  fiction  with 
contempt.  Hia  understaodiog  is  nar* 
rower  than  hia  motives.  The  only  cha- 
racter in  Chaueer  which  seems  /aultlcss 
ia  that  of  the  Knight;  and  he  is  a  man 
who  has  been  all  over  the  world,  and 
boaght  experience  with  hard  blows. 
The  poet  does  not  spare  his  own  person. 
He  describes  himself  as  a  hi  heavy  man, 
witii  an  'elvish'  (wildishl)  countcnsnee, 
shy,  and  always  '  stariug  on  the  ground.' 
Perhaps  he  paid  for  his  genius  and  know- 
ledge with  the  conteqaences  of  habits 
too  sedentarr,  and  a  rein,  ia  his  other, 
wise  cheerful  wisdom,  of  hvpochondriaeal 
wonder.  He  also  puts  in  bis  own  mouth 
a  fairy-tale  of  chivalry,  which  the  Host 
interrupts  with  contempt,  as  a  tiresome 
common-place*        e        •        •        • 

'*  This  self-knowledge  is  a  part  of 
Chaucer's  greatness,  and  these  modeat 
proofii  of  it  distinguish  him  from  every 
other  poet  in  the  language.  Shakapeare 
may  have  had  aa  much  or  more:  it  is 
difficult  to  suppose  otherwise*  His  Son- 
nets are  not  without  intimations  of  per- 
sonal and  other  defects,  but  they  contain 
no  auch  candid  talking  as  Chaucer.  The 
father  of  English  poetrjf  was  essentially 
a  modest  man.  He  sits  quietly  in  a 
comer,  looking  down  for  the  most  part, 
and  meditating;  at  other  times  eyeing 
every  thing  that  passes,  and  sympatbising 
With  every  thio^  ;  chuckling  heartily  at 
a  jest,  feeiiog  his  eyes  fill  with  tears  at 
sorrow,  reverencing  virtue,  and  not  out 
of  charity  with  vice ;  wben  he  ventures  to 
tell  a  story  himself,  it  is  as  much  under 


correction  of  the  Ho>t  aa  the  humblest 
man  in  the  company  ;  and  it  is  no  sooner 
objected  to  than  he  drops  it  for  one  of  a 
different  character."— Pp.  76-9. 

This  is  ripe  and  good.  With  re- 
gard to  Sliasspeare's  modesty,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  his  Sonnets,  in 
whidi  indications  of  a  personal  cha- 
racter are  traced,  were  the  only 
fflaases  where  those  reflections  could 
be  thrown.  He  had  no  Prologue 
like  Chaucer,  where  his  own  portrait 
might  be  suroended.  But  we  may 
be  pardoned  for  taking  occasion,  as 
we  have  done  in  former  times,  to 
repress  that  absurd  excess  of  praise 
which  critics  are  so  fond  of  showering 
on  our  greatest  poet.  He  has  been 
too  long  in  possession  of  the  stage  to 
require  these  attentions.  Let  him 
rest  with  his  bouquets,  and  let  his 
admirers  learn  to  think  him  mortal. 
When  Mr.  Hunt  speaks  of  Nature 
having  **  made  him  a  complete  human 
being  (p.  128),  he  talks  nonsense, 
or  something  worse.  Nature,  if  we 
ate  to  have  the  word,  did  nothing  of 
the  kind ;  and  those  who  lived  with 
htm  and  knew  him,  and  had  learning 
and  i^nius  enough  to  comprehend 
his  mighty  achievements,  never  sup- 
posed that  she  had.  Of  the  man, 
indeed,  we  know  little ;  but  his  literary 
faults,  like  his  beauties,  were  innu- 
merable and  enormous.  One  of  his 
famous  contemporaries  said  well,  that 
his  wit  was  in  nis  own  xx)wer,  could 
the  rule  of  it  have  b^n  so.  Un- 
doubtedlv  he  had  wit  and  humour 
"in  perfection;"  but  when  he  did 
write  badly,  and  the  occurrence  is  not 
unfrequent,  his  pre-eminence  is  im- 
pregnable, and,  in  the  lively  words  of 
Ben  Jonson  differently  applied,  he 
could  leap  from  the  stage  to  the 
tumbril,  and  drive  back  wit  to  its 
"  original  dung-cart.**  And  after  this 
critical  interruption,  not  so  irregular 
as  it  may  appear,  for  Shakspeare  is 
the  Chaucer  of  the  drama,  take  the 
story  of  the  good  old  minstrel : — 


A  Summener,  and  what  befell  him, 

Chaucer. 

•*  And  so  befUi,  tbet  OMs  on  a  day 

I1iis  Sompaoar ,  waiting  ever  on  his  prev. 

Rode  forth  4o  aompne  a  widewe,  an  old 

ribibei 
Feiniog  a  cause,  for  he  wolJ  ban  a  bribe. 
And  happed  that  he  saw  befom  him  ride 


The  tame  History  Modernised,  by 
Lbioh  Hunt. 
"  A  Sommoner,  who  was  ever  on  the 
watch  for  prey,  rode  forth  one  morn- 
ing to  cheat  a  poor  old  woronn,  against 
whom  he  pretended  to  have  a  complaint. 
His  track  Isy  by  the  forest  side ;  and  it 
chanced  that  he  saw  before  him,  under 
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A  gay  yeman  under  «  foresi  tide  : 

A  bow  be  bare ;  and  arwes  bright  and 

kene, 
He  bad  upon  a  courtep^r  of  greoe, 
An  hat  upon  bis  bed  wiib  trengea  blake. 
Sire,  quod  the  Sompnour,  baile  and 

wel  atake. 
Welcome,  qnod  be,  and  erery  good 

fekw; 
Wbider  ridest  tboa  under  tbis 

abawl 

(Saide  tbts  yeman)  wolt  tbou  fer  to-day  1 
Tbia   Sompnour   bim    anawerd,   and 

■aide,  nay. 
Here  faate  by  (qnod  be)  ia  min  entent 
To  riden,  for  to  reiaen  up  a  rent, 
Tbat  longeth  to  my  lordes  duetee. 

A,  art  tbou  tban  abaillifl  Ye,  quod  be. 
(He  dorsU  not  for  verayJilOi  and  ihame 
Say  that    he  was  a  Sompnour,  for    the 

name.) 
De  par  dieui,  quod  tbia  yeman,  lere 

brother. 
Tbou  art  a  bailUf,  and  I  am  another. 
I  am  unknowen,  aa  in  tbia  contrec  ; 
Of  thin  acquaintance  I  wol  prayen  tbee, 
And  eke  of  brotherhed,  if  that  thee  liat. 
I  have  gold  and  siWer  lying  in  my  chiat ', 
If  tbat  tbee  bap  to  come  into  our  abiie, 
Al  abal  be  thin,  right  aa  tbou  wolt  de« 

aire. 
Grand  mercy,  quod  tbia  Sompnour,  by 

m^  faith. 
Ererieb  xn  othera  bond  bia  trouthe  laitb. 
For  to  be  awome  brethren  til  they  dey . 
In  daliaunce  they  riden  forth  and  pley.     ' 
Tbia  Sompnour,  which  that  waa  aa  ful 

ofjanglea, 
A  a  ful  of  venime  ben  thite  tpariangles,* 
And  ever  enquering  upon  every  thing. 
Brother,  quod  he,  wber  ia  now  your 

dwelling. 
Another  day  if  tbat  I  abuld  you  secbe  1 
This   yeman    him   anawerd    in  lofte 

speche ; 
Brother,  quod  be,  fer  in  the  North  con- 
tree,  t 
iVher  aa  I  hope  somtime  I  abal  tbee  aee. 
Or  we  depart  I  abal  thee  so  wel  wiase. 
That  of  min  bona  ne  abalt  thou  nerer 

ffiisse. 
Now  brother,  quod  this  Sompnour,  I 

you  pray, 
Tecbe  me,  while  that  we  riden  by  the 

way, 
(Bith  tbat  ye  ben  a  baillif  as  am  I) 
Som  aubtiltee,  and  tell  me  faithfully 
In  min  office  bow  I  may  moat  winne  ; 
And  aparetb  not  for  conscience  or  for 

sinne, 
But,  as  my  brother,  tell  me  how  do  ye. 
Now  by  my  trouthe,  brother  min,  aatd 

he, 
Aa  I  abal  tellen  thee  a  faithful  tale. 


the  trees,  a  yeoman  on  Loneback,  gaily 
equipped  with  a  bow  and  axrowa.  Tbs 
stranger  waa  in  a  abort  green  cloak ;  wad 
be  bt4  a  bat  with  a  bladk  fringe. 

*' '  Good  morrow,  air/  quoth  the  S«b. 
noner,  overtaking  bim. 

" « The  same  to  yon/  quoth  the  yeo- 
man, 'and  to  eveiy  other  compauoa. 
What  road  are  you  bound  upon  to-day 
through  the  green  wood?  Are  yon  going 
farV 

*' '  No,'  replied  the  Snmmoner ;  '  my 
business  ia  cloae  at  hand.  l*m  enly 
going  about  a  rent  that's  owing  1o  my 
master.' 

**  *  Oh,  what,  you  are  a  bailiff,  then  1' 
quoth  the  yeoman. 

"  *  Just  so ','  returned  the  I 
He  had  not  the  face  to  own 
what  be  waa;  the  Yery  name  of  Snm- 
rooner  waa  such  a  disgrace. 

*' '  Well,  now,  that's  good,'  aaxd  the 
stranger,  *  for  I'm  a  bailiff  myaelf ;  and 
as  I'm  not  very  well  acquainted  with 
this  part  of  the  country,  I  aball  be  glad 
of  your  good  office,  if  you  have  no  ob- 
jection to  my  company.  I  bare  pknty 
of  money  at  borne ;  ao  if  yon  travel  into 
our  parts  you  shall  want  for  nothing.' 

*' '  Many  thanks,'  cried  the  Si'immonffr, 
'  I'm  yours  with  all  my  heart.' 

*'  1  he  new  friends  gave  their  haada  to 
one  another,  and  puabed  on  their  borsea 
merrily. 

*'  Tne  Summoner,  who  always  bad  an 
eye  to  business,  and  was  besidea  of  an 
inquisitive  nature,  and  aa  fond  of  poking 
bia  nose  into  every  thing  aa  a  wood- 
pecker, lost  no  time  in  asking  the  stranger 
where  he  lived,  in  caae  be  ahould  ooBe 
to  aee  him. 

**  llie  yeoman,  in  a  tone  of  singular 
gentleness,  answered,  that  he  abould  be 
very  glad  of  bia  visit ;  tbat  he  lived, 
indeed,  a  great  way  off  in  the  North; 
but  that  before  they  parted  he  would  in* 
Btruct  him  ao  well  in  the  locality,  tbat  it 
ahould  be  impossible  for  him  to  miss  it. 

"*Good,'  returned  the  Summoner. 
'  And  now,  as  we  are  of  one  accord,  and 
one  occupation,  pray  let  me  into  a  secret 
or  two,  now  I  may  prosper  in  my  em- 
ployment. Don't  mince  the  matter  as  to 
conscience  or  sin,  or  any  of  that  kind  of 
nonsense ;  but  tell  me  plainly  bow  yon 
transact  buaineas  yonnelf.' 


"'Why,  to  say  the  truth,'  answered 
the  yeoman, '  I  have  a  very  hard  master, 
and  very  little  vrages ;  and  ao  I  live  by 
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Idj  wag«i  ben  fal  fttreit  and  eke  ful 

smale; 
BIj  lord  is  bard  to  roe  and  daogerona. 
And  miu  office  is  ful  laborious ; 
And  tberfore  by  extortitm  I  \ewe, 
Poraotb  I  take  all  tbat  men  wol  me  yere* 
Al  gates  by  sleighte  or  bv  f iolence 
Fro  yere  to  yere  I  win  ali  my  dispence  ; 
I  can  no  better  tellen  £utbrully« 

Now  certes  (quod  tbis  Sompnour),  so 

farel; 
I  spare  not  to  taken,  God  it  wote, 
But  if  it  be  to  hevjf  or  to  hole* 
Wbat  1  may  gete  in  conseil  prively. 
No  manor  conscience  of  tbat  bave  1. 
N'ere  min  extortion,  I  migbt  not  li^en, 
Ne  of  swicfae  japes  wol  I  not  be  sbriven. 
Slomak  ne  conscience  know  I  non  ; 
I  sbrew  thise  sbrifte-faders  erericb  on. 
Wei  be  we  met,  by  God  and  by  Seint 

Jame. 
Bot  leva  brotber,  tell  me  tban  tby  name, 
Qnod    this    Sompnour.     Right    in  this 

mine  whUt, 
This  yeman  gan  a  litelfor  to  smilt» 

Brotber,  quod  be,  wolt  thou  tbat  I 
thee  telle? 
I  am  a/endt  my  dwelling  is  in  belle ; 
And  bere  I  ride  about  my  pourchasing. 
To  wote  wher  men  wol  give  me  any 

thing. 
My  pourchas  is  tb*effeet  of  all  my  rente. 
Loke  how  thou  ridest  for  the  same  en- 

tente: 
To  winnen  good,  thou  rekkest  never  how, 
Right  so  fare  I, for  riden  wol  I  now 
Unto  the  worldes  ende  for  a  praqe. 
A,  quod  this    Sompnour,  benedicite, 
what  say  ye  ? 
T  wend  ye  were  a  yeman  trewely. 
Ye  have  a  mannes  shape  as  wel  as  I. 
Have  ye  than  a  figure  detenninat 
In  belle,  ther  ye  ben  in  vour  estat  1 
Nay,  certainly,  quod  he,  iher  bave  we 

non:— 

•  «  •  *  • 

\Yby,  quod  the  Sompnour,  ride  ye 
tban  or  gon 
In  sondry  sbape,  and  not  alwaj^  in  on  1 
For  we,  quod  be,  wol  us  swiebe  forme 
make, 
As  most  is  able  our  preye  for  to  take. 
Wbat  maketh  you  to  ban  al  tbis  la- 
bour? 
Ful  many  a  cause,  leva  sire  Sompnour, 
Saide  tbis  fend.    Bat  alle  thing  batb 

time; 
The  day  is  abort,  and  il  is  passed  prime. 
And  yet  ne  wan  I  nothing  m  this  aay. 

*  •  •  •  • 
.    .    .    Now  let  us  riden  blive, 

Fer  I  wol  holden  compagnie  with  tbee, 
Till  it  be  so  that  tbou  forsake  me. 

Nay,  quod  tbis  Sompnour,  tbat  shal 
nerer  betide. 


extortion.  I  take  all  tbat  people  give 
me,  and  a  good  deal  more  besides.  I 
couldn't  make  both  ends  meet  piss ;  and 
that's  tbe  plain  fact.* 


" '  Precisely  my  case,'  cried  the  Sum- 
moner.  '  I  take  every  tbiug  I  can  lay 
my  hands  on,  except  it  be  toe  heavy  or 
too  hot.  To  the  devil  with  conscience 
or  repentance,  say  I.  Catcb  me  at  con. 
fession  who  can.  Well  are  we  met,  by 
tbe  Lord.  What  ia  your  name,  my  dear 
fellow  V 


"Tbe  yeoman  began  smiling  a  little 
at  tbis  question. 

" '  Wny,  if  you  mu»t  know,'  qyoth  he, 
'my  name,  betwixt  you  and  me,  is  Devil. 
I  am  a  fiend,  and  live  in  hell ;  and  I  am 
riding  herenbouta  to  see  what  I  can  get. 
Your  business  and  mine  is  precisely  tbe 
same.  You  don't  care  how  you  get  anF 
thing,  provided  you  succeed ;  nor  do  i. 
I'll  ride  to  tlie  worldes  end,  for  instance^ 
tbis  rery  morning,  sooner  than  not  meet 
with  a  prey.' 


"  *  God  help  me  ! '  cried  the  Summoner, 
ciossing  himself :  '  devil,'  do  you  ssy  i 
J  thought  you  were  a  man  like  myself. 
You  bave  a  man's  sbape.  Have  joo  no 
particular  sbape,  then,  of  your  own  V 

*' '  Not  a  bit  of  it,'  quoth  tbe  stranger. 

"•And  hare  you  a  new  body  bybtj 
time  you  disguise  yourselves?'  inquired 
tbe  Summoner,  '  or  is  it  only  a  seeming 
bodyV 


" '  Only  a  seeming  body  sometimes, 
answered  the  devil . . .  . '  At  present  let 
us  pusb  on.  I  like  your  company  vastly ; 
ana  will  stick  to  you  as  long  as  you  do 
not  cbooae  to  forsake  mine.' 

" '  Nay,'  cried  the  Summoner, '  never 
talk  of  tbat    I  am  very  well  known  for 
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My  tronthe  wol  I  hold  to  tbee,  1117  bro- 
ther. 
As  I  have  sworne,  and  echo  of  ua  to 

other. 
For  to  be  trewe  brethren  in  this  caa, 
And  bothe  we  goo  abouten  oar  ponrchas. 
Take  tfaoa  thy  part,  what  that  men  wol 

thee  yere. 
And  I  sbal  min,  tbaa  may  we  bothe 

leve. 
And  if  &at  any  of  na  have  more  than 

other. 
Let  him  be  trewe,  and  part  it  with  hia 

brother. 
I  graunte,  quod  the  devil,  by  my  far* 
And  with  that  word  they  riden  forth  hir 

way. 


reapeetabirily,  nd  I  hM  aifwlf  as 
firmly  pledged  to  yon,  aa  yee  oo  yov- 
aelf  to  me.  We  ere  to  ride  and  pmper 
together.  Yea  ere  to  lake  what  peoph 
give  yoQ«  and  I  am  to  take  what  I  can 
get ;  and  if  the  prafite  tein  e«tto  he  en- 
equal,  we  divide  them.' 


"<  Quite  right*' Mid  the  detil;  aadao 
they  poak  Ihfwaid. 


Whan  that  they  comen  aomwbat  out 

of  toun, 
This  Sompnour  to  his  brother  gan  to 

rouoe ; 
Brother  quod  he,  here  woneth  an  old 

rebekke. 
That   had  ahnost  aa  lefe  to  lose   hire 

nekke, 
Aa  for  to  yeve  a  peoy  of  hire  good. 
I  wol  have  twelf  pena  though  that  ahebe 

wood. 
Or  I  wol  aomone  hire  to  our  office ; 
And  yet,  God  wot,  of  hire  know  I  no 

vice. 
But  for  thou  canst  not,  as  in  this  contree, 
Winoen  thy  cost,  take  here  ensample  of 

me. 
Thie  Sompnour  dappeth  at  the  wi< 

dewes  gate ; 
Come  oet,  he  aayd,  thon  olde  very  trate ; 
I  trow  thou  haat  aome  freee  or  pveeat 

with  thee. 
Who  elappeth  1  aaid  thia  wif,  kmtdieUt, 
God  save  you,  aire,  what  ia  your  awete 

wun 

I  have,  quod  he,  of  eomona  here  a 

bill 
Up  peine  of  ouraing  lake  that  thoa  be 
To.morwe  before  the  archedekenea  knee. 
To    answere    to  the    court,  of  certain 

thinses. 
Now  lord,  quod  she,  Crist  Jesu,  king 

ofkinges. 
So  wisly  help  me,  as  I  ne  may. 
I  have  ben  aike,  aod  that  ful  many  a  day. 
I  may  not  go  so  fer,  (nuod  she)  ne  rioe, 
But  I  be  ded,  so  priketh  it  in  my  aide. 
May  I  not  axe  a  hbel,  sire  Sompnour, 
And  answere  ther  by  my  procuratour 
To  swiche  thing  as  men  Wold  apposen 

me? 
Yes,  quod  this  Sompnour,  pay  anon, 

let  see, 
Twelf  pens  to  me,  and  I  wol  thee  aequite. 
I  shal  no  pro6t  hnn  therby  but  lite ': 
Mv  maister  hath  the  profit  and  not  I. 


«*  The  cewpaniona  eontiniied  their  way 
through  the  town,  and  ware  joatqiuttiBg 
it,  when  the  Soaameaer,  pnUiag  hiahri. 
die  as  he  reached  a  cottage- door,  said. 
'There'a  an  eld  ha^r  Hvieg  here,  who 
would  almost  as  soon  break  her  neck  as 
part  with  a  halfpenny.  Til  get  a  shiU 
liog  out  of  lier,  for  all  that,  though  it 
drive  her  mad.  She  ahall  have  a  sum- 
mons else,  and  that'll  be  worae  for  her. 
Not  thatahe  ever  committed  any  offeoee, 
Godknowa.  That'a  another  bneiiiena.  Bat 
mark  me  now;  aod  aee  what  yon  most 
do  if  you  woaU  get  any  thing  ia  then 
parts.' 

"The  Summoner  rattled  the  old  wo. 
man's  gate,  erying.  '  Come  out,  old  tmt; 
come  out;  you've  get  8om«  firiar  or  pnert 
with  yom^ 

'<<Whe'e  theml'  said  the  wemin. 
*Lord  help  ua!  God  save  yon,  sir, 
what  ia  your  willV 

'< '  rre  n  —■ >*^«  far  you,*  aaid  the 
man.  '  You  muat  be  with  ttie  aaebdeacoa 
to-merrow,  on  pain  of  excoMi 
to  answer  te  certaiB  charges*' 


•"Chargea!'  ened  the  poor  wemsa. 
'  Heaven  help  me,  there  eaa  be  no 
oheiyae  againat  a  poor  aiek  body  tike  me  ! 
How  am  I  to  eoaae  to  the  arehdeeeoa  ? 
I  can't  even  go  in  a  cart---tt  givea  me 
Biieh  a  paha  in  1 
a  aommoee  00 
lawyer  to  aee  t 


go  m  a  can — n  ffivoi  ma 
nsayside!  May^ntlhare 
00  paper,  e»d  ao  get  the 

toitr 


•'  <  To  be  aere  joa  asay,'  enawered  tbe 
Summoner, '  provkled  yon  pay  aae  dowu 
—  let  me  see— ay,  a  shilling  —that  will 
be  year  quitfanoe.  I  get  nothing  bv  it, 
I  assure  you.    My  maeler  haeall  the  feea.' 
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Come  or»  tod  kt  me  riden  butilj ; 
Yeve  me  twelf  pent,  I  maj  no  lenger 

tarie, 
Twdf  peng,  quod  she,  now  ladia  Seinte 

Marie, 
So  wifi]  J  Kelp  me  out  of  care  and  ainoe. 
This  wide  world  though  that  I  ahuld  it 

winne, 
Nehave  I  not  twelf  penawithm  my  hold. 
Ye  knowen  wel  that  I  am  poure  and 

old; 
Kitbeyour  almeaM  upon  mepoure  wretehe. 
Naj  than,  quod  fae»  the  foule  fend  me 

fetche. 
If  I  thee  excuse,  though  thou  ahnldest 

be  spilt. 
Alas !  quod  ahe,  God  wot,  I  have  no 

gilt. 

Pay  me,  quod  he,  or  by  the  swete 

Seinte  Anne 
As  I  wol  here  away  thy  newe  panne 
Fordette,  which  tnou  owest  me  of  old, 
Wban  that  thca  madeat  thyn  husbond 

ookewold, 
I  paied  at  home  for  thy  correction. 

Thou  lieat,  quod  ahe,  by  my  salvation. 
Ne  waa  I  never  or  now,  widew  ne  wif, 
Sompoed  unto  your  court  in  all  my  lif ; 
Ne  never  I  n'aa  but  of  my  body  trewe. 
Unto  the  devil  rough  and  bfake  of  hewe 
Yeve  I  thy  body  and  my  panne  also. 


And  whan  the  devil  herd  hire  cursen  so 
Upon  hire  knees,  he  sayd  in  this  manere ; 


Now,  Mabilr,  min  owen  moder  dere. 
Is  this  your  will  in  ernest  that  ye  sey  ? 
The  devil,  quod  she,  so  fetche  him  or 
he  dey, 
And  panne  and  all,  but  he  wol  him  re- 
pent. 
Nay,  olde  atot,  that  is  not  mtn  entent, 
Quod  ^18  Sompnour,  for  to  repenten  me 
For  any  thing  that  I  hav«  had  of  thee. 
•  •  •  • 

Now  bvother,  qnod  the  devil,  be  not 

wroth; 
Thy  body  and  this  panae  ben  min  bj 

riiht. 
Thou  shaTt  wkh  me  to  helle  yet  to-night, 
Wher  thou  slialt  knowen  of  our  privetee 
More  than  a  maister  of  divioitee. 

And  with  that  word  Che  foule  fsnd  him 

bent. 
Body  and  sonle,  be  with  the  devil  went, 
Wher  aa  thise  Sompaouis  ban  hir  heri* 

tage." 


" '  A  shilling !'  exclaimed  she,— 'Hea- 
ven bless  us  and  aave  ua !  Where,  in  all 
the  wide  world,  am  I  to  get  a  ahilliog  \ 
You  know  I  haven't  a  penny  to  saye  my 
life.'  ' 


**  *  Devil  fetch  me,  then,  if  yon  won't 
be  lost,'  said  the  Sumnumer;  'for  I 
shan't  utter  a  syllable  in  your  favour.' 

" '  Alas !'  cried  she,  •  God  knows  I'm 
innocent !  —  I Ve  done  nothing  in  the 
world!' 

" '  Pay  me,'  interrupted  the  Summoner, 
'  or  I'll  carry  away  the  new  pan  I  see 
yonder.  You  have  owed  me  aa  mnoh 
years  aco  for  getting  yon  out  of  that 
scrape  about  your  husband.* 


'"Scrape  about  my  husband P  cried 
the  old  widow,  '  what  acrape  ?  Yon 
are  a  lying  wretch.  I  never  was  in 
any  scrape  about  my  husband  or  any 
thing ;  nor  ever  aummoned  into  your 
court  in  all  my  bom  days.  Go  to  the 
devil  yourself!  May  he  take  you  and 
the  pan  together!' 

*'  The  poor  old  soul  fell  on  bar  knees 
as  she  uttered  these  words»  in  order  to 
give  the  greater  strength  to  the  impreca- 
tion. 

"  '  Now,  Mabel,  good  mother,'  cried 
the  devil, '  do  you  speak  this  in  eaxaeat  Y 

"  '  Ay,  marry  do  I !'  cried  she.  '  May 
the  devil  fetch  him,  pan  and  all  (—.that 
isy  unless  he  repents.* 

'' '  Repent !'  exdaiaMd  the  SonuBOBcr. 
'  I'd  aooner  take  every  rag  you  have  on 
yonr  bones,  you  old  repmbale  I ' 

^' '  Now,  brother,*  said  the  devil, '  ealm 
yonr  fceliogs.  I  'm  very  sorry,  bet  you 
must  e'en  go  where  the  old  woaaan  de- 
sires. You  and  the  pan  are  mine.  We 
roust  srrive  to  night,  and  then  you  II 
know  more  about  us  snd  all  our  craft 
than  ever  was  discoyered  by  Doctor  of 
Divinity ' 

*'  And  with  these  words,  sure  enough, 
the  devil  earried  him  off.  He  took  him 
to  the  place  where  euminooeTB  are  in  the 
habit  oif  going." 


We  haye  thua  made  Mr.  Hunt 
his  own  exhibitor,  lent  him  the  best 
gallery  in  Regent  Street  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  mounted  him  on  one  oi  the 


Queen's  columns  for  the  better  hang- 
ing of  the  picture.  It  looks  yery 
well,  all  thuura  considered.  The 
quiet  smile  of  Chaucer  is  well  tram* 
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ferred  to  the  modern  frame ;  but  a 
little  of  his  natural  pathos  —  those 
simple  circumstances  which  he  loyed 
to  mtroduce  even  into  his  merriest 
sketches— is,  perhaps,  wanting.  The 
complaint  of  the  old  woman,  that  she 
had  Deen  sick  **  full  many  a  day,"  is 
scarcely  preserved  in  "  the  poor  sick 
body"  of  the  new  version.  The  eye 
misses  the  long  perspective  of  suffer- 
ing, with  the  ola  cottage  in  the  dis- 
tance. The  tale  itself  belongs  to  the 
lowest  order  of  the  poet*s  genius, 
beins  entirely  wanting  in  his  rural 
touches,  and  the  gay  colours  of  red 
skies,  bloom,  and  sunshine.  Ferhans 
he  felt  that  the  shadow  of  trees  would 
be  out  of  harmony  with  the  utter  and 
irreclaimable  wickedness  of  his  hero, 
for  whom  he  provides  a  duskier  back- 
ground. The  portrait  of  the  Sum- 
moner,  swelling  with  vice  and  blas- 
phemy* 18  vividly  drawn :  his  igno- 
rance, also,  is  in  keeping  with  his 
brutality;  as,  indeed,  is  generally 
seen  in  nature.  So  is  his  conceit.  He 
is  fond  of  enriching  bis  conversation 
with  Latin  words,  picked  up  from 
proceedinjzs  in  the  courts  he  repre- 
sented. This  story,  like  most  of  its 
companions,  requires  a  running  pen 
here  and  there.  Warton  remarked 
of  Chaucer,  that  his  writings  alto- 
gether refute  the  vulgar  notion  of 
ages  of  simplicity  being  marked  by 
purity.  The  grossness  of  rude  periods 
18  their  luxury.  Men  arc  less 
ashamed  as  they  arc  less  polite. 

Enoudi  has  been  said  upon  the 
wonderml  accuracy  of  Chaucer's  de- 
lineations of  character;  anticipating 
the  novelists,  as  well  as  the  poets. 
It  seems,  however,  that  the  use  of 
the  word  humour,  indicating  oddities 
of  temperament,  was  not  &iown  in 
this  sense  before  the  time  of  Ben 
Jonson.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  opi- 
nion of  Whalley,  which  Giffbrd 
echoed.  About  that  period,  the  man- 
ners of  a  Play  began  to  be  called  the 
hmmmrs.   Jonson,  who  never  wanted 


learning,  defined  the  meaning  tnl 
proper  application  of  the  wora,  and 
puts  them  into  the  month  of  Ai^, 
m  one  of  his  elaborate  comedies.* 
Humour  has  the  property  of  fluids, 
that  it  cannot  contain  itself,  alwajs 
flowing  to  and  fro ;  so  with  the  ^ 
aions,  they  are  constantly  in  motion, 
and  circulating  through  every  part 
of  the  body.  Hence  the  truth  and 
force  of  the  general  metaphor,  as 
illustrative  of  the  tempers  and  dis- 
positions of  men : — 
"As  when  some  one  peculiar  qualitj 
Doth  so  possess  a  roan  that  it  doth  draw 
All  his  eflTccts,  his  spirits,  and  his  powers, 
In  their  confloctions  all  to  run  one  way, 
This  may  he  traly  said  to  be  a  humour." 

If  Chaucer  had  not  the  name,  he 
had  the  thing. 

The  volume  contains  some  good 
examples  of  Goldsmith,  worthy  to 
be  named  after  Chaucer,  for  natural- 
ness, liveliness,  and  truth ;  and  con- 
cludes with  Wolcot,  the  once  notori- 
ous Peter  Pindar, — a  contemptible 
person,  who  always  recalls  to  our 
memory  the  indignation  of  Plato 
against  Homer's  sacril^ous  freedom 
with  the  gods,  in  making  them  give 
way  to  laughter.  The  mirth  of 
Wolcot  is  of  the  lowest  order, — ^the 
travestie  of  wit.  Mr.  Hunt  prints 
his  best  and  most  unobjectionable 
performance,  the  versification  of  con- 
versations between  Mrs.  Thrale  and 
Boswell;  this  he  calls  masterly,  for 
its  facility  and  strai^htforwaraness. 
*'  To  compare  great  things  with  small, 
I  can  say  that  Lear  does  not  more 
surely  move  me  to  tears,  or  Spenser 
charm  me,  than  I  am  thrown  into 
flts  of  laughter  when  I  hear  these 
rhyming  Johntoniana"  We,  who 
have  less  mirthf ulness  in  us,  and  who 
have  seen  in  the  case  of  Marvell 
how  easily  Mr.  Hunt  is  driven  to 
hold  both  his  sides,  cannot  quite 
echo  this  panegyric  But  the  de- 
scriptions are  fine  specimens  ofquix- 
zing.t 


*  £reiy  Man  out  of  his  Humour. 

t  "  Mud.  Pwuu  llie  Doctor  said, '  In  lUenry  matten, 
A  Frenchmao  goes  not  deep«-.he  onlv  smatters.' 
'Jihen  asked,  *  What  could  be  hoped  from  the  dogf ,~ 
Fellowi  that  lived  eternally  on  frogs  V* 
Oacemore: — 

'*  Mad,  Pioitu  In  Lincolnshire,  a  lady  shewed  her  friend 
A  grotto,  that  she  wiab'd  him  to  commend ; 
Quoth  she, '  How  cool  in  summer  this  thode !' 
'  Ves,  madam/  aaswercd  Johnson,  'for  a  toad!*** 
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